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Martis, 8° die Martii, 1853. 
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Ordered, Tua a Select Committee be appointed to Inquire into the Management of, 
the NaTIONAL GALLERY ; also, to consider in what mode the collective Monuments of 
Antiquity and Fine Art possessed by the Nation may be most securely preserved, judiciously 
augmented, and advantageously exhibited to the Public. 


a 


Sabbati, 19° die Martii, 1853. 


Ordered, Tua the Committee do consist of 17 Members. 


Committee nominated, of— 


«Colonel Mure. Lord Brooke. 
Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Goulburn. 
Mr. Charteris (Lord Elcho). | Mr. Ewart. 
Mr. Stirling. Mr. Baring Wall. 
Mr. Raikes Currie. Sir William Molesworth. 
Mr. Monckton Milnea. Mr. Hardinge. 
Mr. Marshall. ; Lord William Grahamx 
Lord Seymour. Mr. Hamilton. 
Mr. Vernon. 


Ordered, Twat the Committee have power.to send for Bersons, Papers, and Records. 
Ordered, Tuat Five be the Quorum of the said Commimittee. | 
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Martis, 3° die Mau, 1853. 


Ordered, Twat the Committee have power to adjourn from place to place. 


xenstinastienanians iat eA 


— Luna, 20° die Junti, 1853. 


Ordered, Taat the Petition of certain “ Artists, praying for extension of the Inquiry to 
the management of that-part of the National Gallery devoted to the exhibition of the works 
of living artists,” be referred to the Committee. | 


Jovis, 4° die Augustit, 1853. 


a een 


Qrdered, Tuat the Committee have power to Re rt their: Opinion and Observation 
together with the Minutes of Evidence taken before to The House. 
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iv REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 


‘in future be added to the Collection; and to perform such other services as 
“he may from time to time be called upon to do by instructions from the Board.” 


On the 2d of July of the same year, by another Treasury Minute, a “ Com- 
“mittee of six gentlemen ” was nominated to “ undertake the superintendence of 
‘the National Gallery of Pictures, and to give such directions as may be necessary 
‘from time to time, for the proper conservation of them, to Mr. Seguier, who 
“will be instructed to conform to their orders.” A copy of this Minute was 
sent to Mr. Seguier, with these additional instructions, “ that he will in future 
‘submit to the Committee above mentioned his requisitions for advances of 
“money to defray the expenses of his establishment, and forward them to this 
** Board, under their sanction.” 


No salary was assigned to the members of this Committee, 


On the 31st of March 1824, Colonel Thwaites was appointed “ Assistant 
‘‘ Keeper and Secretary” with a salary of 1501. He is instructed, by a letter from 
the Treasury,.to attend in the Gallery on public days; to act as Secretary; and 
to superintend, under the Keeper, the arrangements for the admission of the 
public, and of the artists who study in the Gallery, &e. 


These are the only documents of the nature of regulations which have been 
framed by the Treasury. By the first, the Keeper is to receive his instructions 
from the Treasury ; by the second, he is to receive them from the Committee, as 
an intermediate agent between the Treasury and himself. He is accordingly 
found, in the sequel, acting upon this double responsibility, applying for orders, 
as a general rule, to the Committee, but in certain cases applying direct to the 
Treasury. 


Among the duties imposed on the Keeper by the minute of his appointment, 
is specially mentioned that of negotiating purchases for the Collection. In the 
minute appointing the Committee, no such duty is assigned to them ; they are 
directed “to watch over the preservation of the Pictures ;” and in respect, it 
must be presumed, solely or chiefly to that branch of management, the Keeper 
is directed to be guided by their instructions. 


The Committee of Gentlemen appear, from these minutes, and from the 
evidence of one of the two surviving original members, to have been at first 
intended merely as a visiting or inspecting body, who, on behalf of the Treasury, 
were to exercise a certain ill-defined superintendence over the Keeper’s manage 
ment of the Collection. During the earlier period of the Institution their 
services were accordingly limited solely or chiefly to such inspection or super 
intendence. For the first three years and a half after their appointment no 
meetings were held. Their interference seems to have consisted in occasional 
visits to the Gallery, and in offering such suggestions to the Keeper as might 
occur to them. 


During this period, consequently, no authentic record was kept in the esta- 


blishment of the transactions of the Gallery, of the purchases of Pictures, the 


prices paid, or of other details of the management. But as the Collection in- 
creased, chiefly by gifts or bequests from public spirited individuals, the character 
and functions of the Committee, and the relative positions of that body and of 
the Keeper, underwent considerable alteration. The number of the Committee 
was augmented from time to time, and at present amounts to 17; while their office 
exchanged the name of Committee for that of Trust, and the members acquired 
the title of Trustees. 


The first formal meeting of the Committee or Trust is dated 7 February 1828. 
‘Two other meetings took place in that year. In 1829, no meeting was held; in 
1830, two were held; m 1831, one meeting was held; in 1832, one; in 1833, 
two meetings were held. In the ensuing years they became more frequent ; 
but. no rule or practice as to holding periodical meetings was introduced prior 
to the year 1840, the 16th of the Trust. In that year a resolution was passed, 
of date 10 June, “That a meeting should be held on the first Monday of each 
“month during the sitting of Parliament ;” which rule has since been generally 
though not closely adhered to. 


Since this epoch the Trustees have gradually taken a more active part in the 
management of the Institution, which ultimately placed them, during the part 
of the year to which their activity has been limited, in the position of immediate 
Directors of the Gallery. 


The 
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The resolution passed by the Trustees in 1840 for the periodical holding of 
meetings, contains no specification of the mode in which the meetings were to 
be held. No number of Trustees has, either by that or by any subsequent 
minute, been established as a quorum. ‘The business of the meetings has been 
settled by one or two or more members, according as attendance might suit 
the convenience of each. A matter of business consequently which may have been 
set on foot by one set of members, was often continued on a future occasion by an 
entirely different set; and this mode of proceeding. has led to corresponding 
irregularity in the keeping of the minutes. Allusion occurs from time to time 
in the minute-book to what are called regulations for the management of the 
Gallery ; but the Trustees who have been examined are unable to give any 
account of them, further than that the term seems to allude to such usages as 
may at different times have prevailed in their conduct of business. Of various 
important transactions no entry whatever is made in the minutes. Nor has it 
been customary in framing the minutes of meetings to record dissents, even in 
the more important questions, where difference of opinion may have arisen 
among the Trustees. The resolutions of every meeting are made to appear in 
those documents as if adopted unanimously, although differences of opinion 
have been shown by the evidence to have existed, in cases where it appears 
to Your Committee desirable that they should have been recorded. 


Prior to 1846, the First Lord of the Treasury was usually, if not invariably, 
one of the nominated Trustees; and by a Treasury Letter of 12 August 1846, 
the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
appointed ex officio Trustees, 


By the resolution to hold monthly meetings, of date 10 June 1840, the 
period of the year during which they were to be held was limited to the Session 
of Parliament. During that season they have since been frequent, and the 
Trustees present have been used to enter with much diligence into the details of 
management. At other times five, six, and, in some instances, seven months 
have elapsed, without a meeting having been held, or any interference what- 
ever by the Board in the affairs of the Gallery. The Keeper, after having been 
thus relieved during one half of the year from the more onerous obligations of his 


‘office, was suddenly left for an equal or longer space to his own discretion. 


When the existing Gallery was erected, the pictures being then few as com- 


spared with the present number, one-half of the accommodation contained in 


the building was made over to the Royal Academy, on the understanding, as 
stated in the Report of the Committee of 1836, that the possession of this por- 
tion of the building by that body was to be contingent on the space not being 
required for other public purposes. 


In regard to copying of pictures in the Gallery, it has been complained that 


undue privileges have been granted to the students of art connected with the 


Academy over other classes of students or copyists. ‘There does not appear to 
be any regulation of the Trustees respecting the admission of students. 


The want of regulations, which was comparatively unimportant in the infancy 
of the institution, became more serious as the business increased. Under these 
circumstances it would have been desirable either that the Treasury should have 
laid down more specific instructions for the management of the Institution, or 
that the Trustees should have provided a remedy for the defect, by framing, as 
in the case of the British Museum, regulations for their own guidance, and 
that of the subordinate officers. 


The duty or responsibility of picture purchasing, attached by the original 
Minute of Treasury to the office of Keeper, but from an early date the Trustees 


appear to have recommended pictures for purchase. 


By a more recent instruction from the Treasury, of date 14 August 1845, the 
Keeper is understood to have been relieved from all responsibility whatever in 
regard to the purchase of pictures. That duty has consequently since devolved, 


under the Treasury, exclusively on the Trustees. 


The Trustees appear also, since the appointment of Mr. Uwins to the 


office of Keeper, to have assumed the entire responsibility in regard to picture- 


cleaning, which, in Sir Charles Eastlake’s time, had been largely shared by the 


Keeper. 
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It has been alleged by numerous witnesses, and admitted by members of the 
Trust, that the additions to the Collection have not been made on any definite 
principle; whether with a view of imparting to it completeness, of illustrating 
the history of art, or of raising the standard of national taste. 


It has been also stated, that many opportunities have been lost, for effecting 
valuable additions to our limited stock of the class of pictures specially adapted 
to those important objects. A Committee of the House, in 1836, recommended 
that the pictures of Raffaelle, and of the time antecedent, should be particularly 
sought for in forming our National Collection : this recommendation does not 
appear to have been generally attended to. 


I]. The Management of the Gallery, as specially connected with 
Picture Cleaning. 


It has been considered desirable that the management of the Gallery, as 
specially connected with picture cleaning, should be treated in this Report under 
a separate head; partly owing to the technical nature of the subject; partly 
owing to the mode and extent in which it has lately attracted public attention. 


The term “ picture-cleaning,” comprises several very different operations. 
Those which consist in the mere wiping, dusting, or partial washing of the 
surface of a picture, will be subsequently noticed under the head of Occasional 
Cleaning. 


Picture cleaning, in its more familiar sense, denotes the removal, by mecha- 
nical or chemical processes, in whole or in part, of the old varnishes or other 
incrustations, by which a painting may be obscured, but by which it is usually 
also in some measure protected from injury. This process usually necessitates 
the revarnishing of the picture. 


The mechanical means generally employed are stated to consist in rubbing 
with the finger the surface of the varnish, when in a perfectly dry state, so as to 
bring the varnish off in a fine white powder: and also in the use of sharp steel 
instruments, without which in some cases dirt and incrustations of various kinds 
cannot, it is said, be safely or effectively removed. 


The chemical processes consist in the application of solvents to the surface of 
a picture, by which the old varnishes are removed. 


Your Committee, with the view of ascertaining as far as possible the compa- 
rative safety or danger of the mechanical and chemical processes as thus applied 
to the cleaning of pictures, took evidence upon these points at great length. 


The evidence, however, is extremely inconclusive and unsatisfactory; for 
whilst friction has been pronounced by several witnesses to be the method which 
they prefer in all cases where it may be available, by other authorities this same 
process has been condemned as dangerous and to be avoided. 


One great danger of friction is said to arise from the inequalities of the surface 
of the picture, or of the canvas on which it is painted, the effect of which neces- 
sarily is, that the higher or more prominent portions run the risk of being over- 
rubbed, whilst the parts adjoining remain comparatively untouched. On the 
other hand, friction is stated to possess this advantage, that where a picture is 
painted on a smooth substance, such as wood or metal, a portion of the varnish 
can be rubbed off, while a thin coat may still remain as a protection to the surface 
paint. 


Steel instruments appear to be used by many picture cleaners, especially in 
Italy ; but Your Committee have received no evidence to show that they have 
been employed in the National Gallery. 


So likewise with reference to solvents. Some witnesses, picture-cleaners, 
artists, and amateurs, have given it as their opinion that the safest way of clean- 
ing a picture is by means of solvents; but it has been held by others that some 
solvents might not only destroy the varnish, but bite through the paint to the 
ground of the canvas. | 


Of 
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Of the various solvents employed in picture-cleaning, soap and water, and 
spirits of wine, appear to be most in use, in the National Gallery. 


Soap would seem to be chiefly used for the removal of dirt or oil from the 
surface of a varnished picture ; it requires, however, like other solvents, to be 
employed with extreme caution, as its alkaline qualities are calculated, in the 
event of its being incautiously applied, to produce the most injurious effects 
upon the texture and colour of a picture. 


With regard to spirits of wine, it has been stated to Your Committee that a 
seasoned oil painting is not susceptible of injury from its application, and 
that consequently there can be no risk in using it in a pure state for the purpose 
of removing dirt or varnish from a picture of the above description. 


From the experiments undertaken by Mr. Faraday, at the request of Your 
Committee, in order to test the value of these conflicting opinions as to the effects 
of alcohol, it appears that a vehicle of pure oil is in fact little, if at all, affected 
by an application of spirits of wine. The same experiments, however, have 
shown that a slight addition to that oil, of varnish, or of the resinous substances 
of which varnish is usually composed, would render the paint proportionally as 
susceptible of decomposition from alcohol as the varnish with which the picture 
is covered. It is stated that such an addition has been more or less customary 
with some painters in every period of the art of oil painting, and while this fact 
sufficiently explains the contradictory evidence as to the effect of alcohol upon 

ictures, it forcibly proves the danger which is to be apprehended from the 
incautious application of chemical solvents to the works of the Ancient Masters. 


When a picture has passed through the above stated mechanical or chemical 
processes, it still requires, according to the evidence of some Witnesses, a certain 
tone to be given to it, without which it will appear crude, harsh, and inharmo- 
nious. How this tone can be attained, is again a matter of dispute; some 
persons consider that fresh colour or a thin wash of coloured varnish should be 
applied ; others assert that time will restore the mellowness which cleaning has 
removed : artists even recommend that the picture should be again exposed, so 
that it may gather a thin veil of dirt, which, it is said, will be favourable to its 
effect. These opinions are contradicted by other Witnesses, who affirm that the 
tone of a painting when once lost, can never be restored, and that picture 
cleaners destroy the works of art which they pretend to improve. ‘This practice 
of toning does not, however, appear to have been resorted to in the National 


Gallery. 


The foregoing brief review of the evidence submitted to Your Committee 
sufficiently shows the discrepancies and variety of opinion, and the general 
uncertainty that prevail, even amongst professional men, upon the subject of 
picture cleaning. 


The method to be adopted must depend on the school from which a painting 
has emanated, and should vary according to the condition of the picture, the 
state of the lining, the nature of the material upon which it is painted, and the 
composition of the varnishes with which it has been covered. 


In connexion with the changes of varnish, and the repairs and restorations 
which injuries occasioned by accident, by violent usage, by exposure to damp 
and variable atmosphere, or by the mere lapse of time, would seem occasionally 
to render necessary, it will be proper briefly to advert to the subject of relining. 


It is maintained by witnesses of high professional reputation, that in many 
‘cases a picture cannot be safely cleaned and restored until it has been relined. 


This operation consists in the removal of the damaged canvass, or other ma- 
terial on which the picture is painted, and the substitution of a fresh canvass. 


It is obviously a work of difficulty, involving therefore considerable risk, but 
‘evidence has been given that it can be executed in a thoroughly skilful and 
satisfactory manner, and one witness has stated that in his opinion the process of 
lining has never been so well understood as it is in the present day. 
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Occasional Cleaning. ° 


It now remains to notice those lighter operations, which may more properly 
be classed under the head of “ Occasional Cleaning.” 


These, though they do not require any great amount of skill, nor involve any 
extraordinary risk, are yet important, inasmuch as due attention to them tends 
to the preservation of pictures, and may obviate the necessity of cleaning in the 
larger sense of the word. 


Occasional cleaning mainly consists,—- 


1st. In the use ofa feather brush or silk handkerchief to remove dust and dirt 
233. lying iightly on the surface of a picture. 


28 : . ° . <ne é ‘ Ahern , 
4658. Of this operation, requiring only ordinary caution, it isat present unnecessary 


to speak further. 


2d. In the removal of dirt, and also of chill or bloom, as it is technically 
called, which arises from varnish, especially from pure mastic varnish, and gives 
a dull filmy appearance to the surface of a picture. 


Various methods for restoring the brilliancy of the varnish are habitually 
adopted. Those most commonly in use are, gentle friction with a silk handker- 
chief or wash leather, and the application of a damp sponge or moistened cotton, 
after which the picture is wiped with a soft cloth, and subsequently when dry, 
rubbed to a polish with a silk handkerchief, 


Minute of 9 Feb. With regard to the application of water to the surface of a picture, various 

1852. se opinions have been expressed. When a picture is painted on wood, witha ten- 

4684° i608. 1728. dency to chip, water, it is said, cannot safely be used, because subsequent rub- 

2367.1014. bing might tear up some of the particles which are disposed to chip off. Again, 

in cases where the surface of a picture offers any fissures in the varnish, into 

which the water can penetrate, it may, if incautiously applied, occasion blister- 

ing, and lay the foundation of future decay. Where the painting is on an 

Bue aah ie absorbent ground, the risk of such mischief is increased. It has also been stated 

sree that some painters occasionally used water colours in finishing their pictures, and, 
consequently, any crack in the varnish would here render water destructive, 


There seems, indeed, to be a general understanding that the application of 
water should be limited to a mere moistening of the surface, as distinguished 
from washing in the more familiar sense of the term. 


Picture Cleaning in the National Gallery. 


Appendix I. No.4, _ A Return in the Appendix shows that the number of pictures in the National 
Collection amounts at present to 406. 


During the keepership of Mr. William Seguier there is no record of any pic- 
tures having been cleaned. 


4387. In November 1843, upon the death of Mr, William Seguier, Sir C. Eastlake 
4437- was appointed keeper of the National Gallery. He states that, at that time, he 
4441. 


found the pictures in a bad condition, and, after consulting with Mr. John 
Seguier, a professional picture-cleaner, and brother of the late keeper, both as to 
the pictures which required cleaning, and as to those which could safely bear the 
operation, he brought the subject to the notice of the Trustees, not in a formal 
report, but in communication at a meeting. 


4440. The Trustees thereupon gave to the keeper a general authority to cause such 
pictures to be cleaned as in his opinion required cleaning, and to select fit 
Minutes of 4 Feb. persons for the performance of this duty. Under this authority Sir C. Eastlake 


Buchanan, in employed Mr. Seguier and Mr. Brown. 
Parl, Paper, 1847 
(40). The picture-cleaning in the autumn of 1846 attracted some notice, and was 


severely condemned by Mr. Morris Moore, in a letter to the Earl of Ellesmere. 
The Trustees referred this letter to Sir C. Eastlake, and requested him to report 
upon the subject. His Report is annexed to the Minutes. In it Sir C. Eastlake 
states his opinion that the results of these operations had been satisfactory, and 
he adds the testimony of distinguished artists, confirming his own sci. The 

etters 
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letters of W. Mulready, W. Etty, E. Landseer, C. Stanfield, and other eminent 
artists, expressed decided approbation of the cleaning, and declared that the 
effect of the pictures had been improved by the process. 


After considering this Report, the Trustees resolved, that “ the Report is 
entirely satisfactory, and justifies the confidence which they have reposed in 
Mr. Eastlake’s judgment in respect of the treatment of the pictures in the 
National Gallery.” 


The effect produced on these pictures is still a matter of dispute. 


Mr. Uwins was appointed to succeed Sir C. Eastlake, as keeper, in November 
1847. 


Your Committee endeavoured to ascertain from Mr. Uwins the system which 
had been pursved in regard to the cleaning of pictures during the period of his 
keepership. It appears from his evidence, that he strongly recommended to the 
Trustees the cleaning of “ The Consecration of St. Nicholas,” a picture by Paul 
Veronese ; but, with this single exception, he never spoke to the Trustees on 
the subject of picture-cleaning, nor was he ever consulted by them. He con- 
Sidered it his duty to attend to the directions of the Trustees, and not to offer 
any suggestions, either as to the pictures which in his opinion required cleaning, 
or us to the process to be adopted. The statement of Mr. Uwins has, however, 
been met by the evidence of several Trustees, to the effect that Mr. Uwins was 
habitually present in his oficial capacity at the meetings of the Board, and that 
it has always been understood that he was authorised and expected, on such 
Occasions, to give his opinion, even when not formally consulted, especially on 
matters of a technical description. Your Committee do not feel competent to 
decide as to such delicate points of difference between the Trustees and their 
Chief officer. But the existence of so entire a misunderstanding, in a case where 
Mutual confidence was so greatly to be desired, seems little compatible with the 
efficient management of the institution. Duriug the keepership of Mr. Uwins, 
from November 1847 to the present time, it appears that 12 pictures have been 
Cleaned in a greater or less degree. it appears that a difference of opinion 
existed among the Trustees themselves as to the propriety of cleaning these 
pictures. 

Sir C. Eastlake, being President of the Royal Academy, became ew officio a 
Trustee in November 1850. He states, that although he considers the pictures 
Which have been lately cleaned required it, he himself uniformly opposed the 
Cleaning. Heconsidered cleaning some of the pictures (namely, those by Cana- 
letti and Nicholas Poussin) to be injudicious and hazardous. Sir C. Eastlake, 
however, following the usual practice of the Trustees, abstained from recording 
his dissent in the minutes of any meeting, and after the operations had been 
completed, he concurred with other Trustees in a resolution approving the 
result, ‘“‘ as evinced in the improved appearance of the pictures,” and also 
approving “ the manner in which the operations had been performed by Mr. 
Secuier, under the superintendence of Mr. Uwins.” 


It appears, from the evidence of Mr. W. Russell, that at the meeting of the 5th 
of July 1852 a disagreement arose among the members of the Trust, regarding 
the extent to which Mr. Seguier should be authorised to carry his operations. 
By one portion of the members it was proposed that he should be empowered, 
not only to remove the old varnish, but, under certain restrictions, to improve 
‘or repair the surface of the pictures below. An objection was, however, taken 
by Sir Charles Eastlake to the too great latitude of these powers, and they were 
restricted in an amended resolution to the “ removal of the old varnish.” 


In reply to the questions of Your Committee, Sir C. Eastlake did not state his 
Views very definitely, but he said that he considered the instructions of the ‘Trus- 
tees in regard to the late cleaning had been “ overpassed,” which he afterwards 
interpreted by saying that too much of the old varnish had been removed ; he 
thought that one or two pictures had been ill cleaned, that is, unequally cleaned, 
but he felt certain that in no case had the original work of the Master been dis- 
turbed. The crudeness and want of harmony resulting from unequal cleaning 
would soon be remedied by the discolouration of varnish, and the film of dirt 
which would agaim spread over the painting. 
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Your Committee referred to the instructions given by the Trustees to Mr. 
Seguier, in order to guide him in his operations. These instructions, as 
originally proposed and as finally sanctioned, after the amendment of Sir C. East- 
Et will be found in the Evidence of Mr. W. Russell, a Trustee of the National 

allery. 


In former years the Trustees confided implicitly in the discretion of the keeper, 
as to the care and treatment of the pictures. Such appears to have been the 
practice during the keepership of Mr. W. Seguier. Again, while Sir C. Eastlake 
was keeper, he was likewise entrusted with a general power to clean and restore 
such pictures as he deemed necessary. Of late years, during the keepership of 
Mr. Uwins, the Trustees have exercised a more immediate control over the 
management of the Gallery; this control rested, however, on recent usage, and 
not upon any rules or resolutions. ‘The practice of referring to the Trustees in 
all matters of detail had become so strict, that, it is stated, the keeper did not 
consider himself authorised to apply asilk handkerchief to the surface of a picture 
without the express directions of the Trustees. , 


By the exercise of this control the Trustees took upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of all details in the treatment of the pictures, and they seem to have felt 
this obligation in its full force, since in July 1852, as has been already stated, 
they deliberated upon the precise instructions to be given to Mr. Seguier, and 
decided upon the several pictures to be cleaned. 


Under these instructions, as finally agreed upon, Mr. Seguier was authorised 
to clean nine pictures, by the removal of the old varnish and re-varnishing ; he 
was also directed to operate upon some other pictures, if he could find time 
during the vacation, which occupies six weeks. Those pictures were selected 
from a list given in by Mr.Seguier at the request of the Trustees, who do not 
appear, on this or on any other oceasion, to have required a written report from 
the keeper of the Gallery as to the state of the pictures and the necessity of 
cleaning them. Mr. Uwins and Mr. Seguier differ as to the processes to which 
these pictures have been subjected. For example, Mr. Seguier states, that, after 
washing off certain upper coats of oil or dirt with soap and water, he partially 
removed the lower sounder coat of varnish from seven of the pictures by the 
process of friction or dry rubbing. Mr. Uwins, on the other hand, maintains 
that this process of friction, which he condemns as dangerous, was never em- 
ployed by Mr.Seguier in his presence, and that he was daily present in the 
Gallery during the progress of the operation. 


Your Committee examined many artists, amateurs, and picture dealers, for 
the purpose of ascertaining their opinions upon the present condition of the 
pictures which had been cleaned under the above instructions. 


Upon this point the evidence exhibits great contrariety of judgment and 
srreconcileable differences of taste. In order that every facility might be 
afforded for the elucidation of these conflicting opinions, Your Committee visited 
the National Gallery, in company with several Witnesses, and in some instances 
they had also the advantage of engravings and painted sketches of the pictures, 
so that the Witness could point out in detail the precise grounds upon which his 
conclusions were founded. 


In regard to the effect produced by the late cleaning, Mr. Morris Moore, 
who had found fault with the picture cleaning in 1846, is now again the most 
vehement in his complaints. He states that the original painting of the Master 
has been in many cases removed, rubbed out, and that in one case an eye has 
been actually wiped away and obliterated by the process of the cleaner. Other 
pictures, he says, have been flayed, scrubbed, aud so irretrievably rained, that 
whereas before they were in fine condition, they are now offensive to the sight, 
and deprived not only of artistic beauty, but of commercial value. He further 
states, that the evidence given by almost every Witness is worthless, and that 
Sir C. Eastlake and Mr. Uwins are alone responsible for the lamentable preceed- 
ings at the National Collection. 


Mr. Uwins, with equal confidence, pronounces a directly opposite opinion ; he 
haa characterised the evidence of Mr. Morris Moore as displaying a mass of 
ignorance and want of intelligence. He declares that one picture, so far from 

being 
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being brilliant before it was cleaned, was dark, dingy, and abominable in his 
sight ; whereas now It 13 exactly what the Master intended, all harmony and 
swectness, a school of art in ifself. j 


Without dwelling further on the evidence of Witnesses, whose fervent love of 
art seems to have kindled some personal animosity, Your Committee wish to 
direct attention to the unprejudiced opinions of many eminent artists and 
amateurs, who have been long intimately acquainted with these pictures, and 
who are well qualified to pronounce a judgment on their present condition. 


The weight of evidence varies considerably in respect of the effect produced 
upon each of the nine pictures which have been lately subjected to the process 
of cleaning. In some instances the Witnesses are of opinion, that the operation 
was not required ; in other cases they state that it has been either too severely 
Or unequally performed. Even in those cases where there appears the strongest 
body of adverse evidence, testimony has been borne by experienced artists and 
amateurs to the difficulty of distinguishing in regard to a picture previously 
obscured by coats of dirt, or discoloured varnish, how tar the blemishes observable 
on the removal of such coats are to be ascribed to the cleaner last employed, or 
how far they may have been caused by others through whose hands the picture 
may have passed at various periods of its transmission from the easel of the 
Master to the walls of the Gallery. 


Another mode in which various witnesses would explain or palliate defects 
that have been apparent since the last cleaning has been a reference to the well- 
known fact that repairs or repaints are liable to be brought away by applications 
which would not affect the original surface of an old seasoned picture ; and 
therefore, that had such repairs been removed or disturbed in the last cleaning, 
the result might be a want of harmony, the usual remedy for which, a fresh 
restoration, or re-toning, is not, as has been already stated, alleged in any instance 
to have been resorted to by the Gallery cleaner. 


Others again maintain that pictures newly cleaned, no matter how skilfully 
and carefully, invariably appear at first crude and inharmonious, more especially 
When contrasted with other pictures that have not recently undergone the process 
of cleaning, and that time and exposure will restore their tone and harmony. 


The preponderance of testimony is to the effect that the appearance of the 
pictures has for the present been rendered less agreeable by the operation of 
dleauing : in some of them, in regard to their general aspect, by the removal 
of the mellow tone which they previously exhibited; in others, from special 
blemishes which have become apparent, and which in a former state of the 
pictures were not perceptible. 


Your Committee inquired into the qualifications of Mr. Seguier, to whom 
the cleaning of these pictures, as well as of other pictures in the National 
Collection has been entrusted. His long experience and professional ability are 
acknowledged by the possessors of niany of the finest collections of the king- 
dom, who testify to the care and skill with which he has invariably treated 
their pictures. In the employment of Mr. Seguier, therefore, where the ser- 
Vices of a picture cleaner were required, the Trustees appear to have made their 
selection with the view of securing the highest professional ability which it was 
in their power to obtain. 


Time allotted to the Operation. 


The time allotted to the execution of the work (the six weeks of annual vaca- 
tion) has been stated by many witnesses to be inadequate for the safe treatment 
of so many pictures, several of them of very large size. The whole number of 
Pictures consigned to Mr. Seguier during the recent vacation was 14, and the 
number actually cleaned was 12. Of these, nine were subjected to the opera- 
fion in its wider sense, by the removal of the old coats of varnish. ‘Three others, 
of very large dimensions, the Sebastiano del Piombo, the Parmigianino, and a 
Murillo, underwent a slighter process of washing and re-varnishing. The clean- 
ing of the remaining two, a Salvator Rosa and a Claude, was postponed for want 
of time. It is true that Mr. Seguier has been in the habit of employing an 
‘assistant. Several eminent picture cleaners have stated their disapproval of this 
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practice, as inconsistent with the proper application of processes depending so k 


entirely for their success on the skill of the individual operator. These objec- 
tions appear to have been shared by Sir C. Eastlake at the time when he held 


816, 817. the office of keeper; it having been stated by Mr. Seguier that, in consequence ; 
\ of an order from Sir Charles, the services of his assistant were discontinued in 
| ! 955-957: the Gallery during Sir Charles’s tenure of office. They have, however, been 
| | renewed since the appointment of Mr. Uwins, apparently without the express 
sanction of that gentleman, but without opposition or remark on his part. 


It is said that the time necessary for the cleaning of a picture depends upon 
a variety of details, and that it is impossible to predict beforehand what length 
of time the cleaning of an old picture will require. 


| Varnish used in the Gallery. 


In connexion with the subject of picture cleaning, another question which 
has occupied the attention of Your Committee, is the mode of varnishing the 
pictures, which, until recently, has prevailed in the Gallery. The species of 
varnish which has long been generally preferred in this country, and throughout 
Europe, as best calculated both to protect the surface of a picture, and to 
preserve its colour and cleanliness, is that called mastic varnish, consisting of 
the gum or resin of the mastic tree, combined with spirits of turpentine. With this 
varnish Mr. Seguier has, during the whole period of his em ployment in the Gallery, 
until within the last year or two, been in the habit of mixing a certain por- 


. 
. 


1988, 1355-1520. tion of linseed oil. ‘The effect of this mixture is stated to be, that it renders the 
| eh ad mastic more liable to discoloration, and that it imparts to it a greater tendency 
s ee ore to attract dirt and noxious effluvia. It has also been stated, that another objec- 
| tionable property of this mixed varnish is a peculiar hardness and adhesiveness, 
which renders it difficult to remove, unless by the application of solvents so 
powerful as to endanger the safety of the paint below; and to this cause much of 
1297-1300, the injury alleged to have been suffered by the lately cleaned pictures has, on the 
ol aa same authority, been attributed. But on this latter point there is the usual con- 
flict of opinions among the professional gentlemen. For Mr. Seguier asserts that 
he has always found his gallery varnish easily give way to a mild solvent of soap 
and water; and this statement is supported by that of Mr. Brown, founded on 
1071, his experience of the work performed by him in 1844. The opinion, however, 
of the latter gentleman, as to the safety and facility of such removal, is qualified 
by the condition, that the coat of mixed varnish should have been spread over a 
previous coat of pure mastic varnish, Of the other objectionable properties of 
the “ Gallery varnish,” its tendency to change colour and to attract dirt, there 
seems now to be no question in any quarter. They have, in fact, been practi- 
cally admitted, Mr. Seguier having lately received instructions to abandon his 
former method, and the use of the pure mastic varnish has since been adopted. 


The reason assigned by Mr. Seguier for the employment of this mixture is 
that mastic varnish has a tendency, in a pure state, to throw out chill or bloom 
on the surface of the picture, which he considered to be counteracted by the pre- 
. sence of the oil. This effect the Baron von Klenze has stated to the Committee 
he has never observed anywhere except in London and in Dresden, and he attri- 

putes it to the influence of the sulphur contained in coal smoke. 


It does not appear from the Minutes that the Trustees have at any time had their 
attention turned to the nature of the varnishes used in the Gallery ; although 
| assuredly a matter of great importance as affecting the state of the Collection ; it 
| being obvious how greatly the well being of a picture must depend on the quality 

of the adhesive substances with which its surface may be overspread. Of the 
recent change of practice no mention occurs in the minutes ; nor does it appear 
that the subject had ever been under the consideration of the Board of Trustees. 
373. 659. 661.866. The change appears to have been the result of a suggestion incidentally made 
4870. by a single ‘Irustee to Mr. Seguier, and acted upon by him. Mr. Uwins, in 
this as in some other similar cases, does not appear to have been consulted. 


4873. 4879. An active member of the Board of Trustees, the same on whose suggestion 
Mr. Seguier abandoned his previous practice, has stated, that he thought the 
question of varnishes was one which it was better to leave to the discretion of the 
eleaner, a practice which appears to have been generally adopted in the Gallery, 


as 
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as may be seen in the evidence of Mr. Brown and other witnesses. It does not 
appear to Your Committee that any chemical hnowledge has, at any time, been 
brought to bear with the view of ascertaining the exact composition and quality 
of the varnishes employed in the Gallery. 


Backs of the Pictures. 


In May 1850, a Commission which had been appointed to consider the state 
of the pictures made a Report on the subject, and among other recommenda- 
tions, suggested, that some means should be adopted to preserve the backs of 
the pictures from the accumulations of dust which lodged there, and which, it 
was stated, tended to injure the pictures. A Committee of this House, after gy¢ Report on 
further inquiry, approved of the recommendation. Two members of that Com- National Gallery, 
mission have been since that year Trustees of the National Gallery, yet no effect July 1850. 
has been given to the above recommendation, nor does it appear that the subject 


° ia a 8 int . 
has ever been brought to the notice of the other ‘Trustees. seharacge 


The backs of the pictures were examined by Your Committee, and were found 
to he covered with a thick deposit of filth, which, ifthe Reports of the Committee 
and Commission of 1850 are of any value, must daily he producing the mischief 
described in those documents. 


This state of the pictures tends to show the general absence of combined action 
or definite responsibility. in the system of management.. 


It appears, that some thiree years ago the whole of the pictures were taken 298 
down from their places and their backs dusted. There is, however, no notice in 
the Minutes of any such transaction, and, owing to the failure of the memories 
of the persons concerned, it has not been possible to ascertain under what cir- 
cumstances, by what authority, or at what precise time, the operation was per- 
formed, or whether before or after the Committee of 1850. 


. 2983. 


Precautions suggested for the Future. 


For the better preservation and security of the Pictures, Your Committee are 
of opinion that the following precautions might with advantage be adopted :— 


That no picture-cleaner shall be employed in the Gallery who declines to 
give a full ana distinct explanation of the mode in which, and the materials 
with which, he proposes to operate on the pictures submitted to him for treat- 
ment. 


That no picture shall hereafter be cleaned, lined, or otherwise repaired with- 
out a previous written report from the Director of the Gallery to the trustees. 


That the trustees shall, if they see fit, appoint a Commission, consisting of 1585, 4166-4167. 
not less than three experienced persons, including one practical chemist ; by 3501. 
whom the picture shall be carefully examined. 


That the Commission shall draw up a report, stating whether it is desirable 
that the picture should be cleaned or repaired; and, if so, as to the mode and 
extent in which the operation should be performed. 


That the recommendation of the Committee of 1850, as to the permanent 
protection of the backs of the pictures, shall, with all convenient speed, but with 
the necessary caution, be carried into effect; and that, until the whole collection 
shall be so protected, the back of each picture shall, at least once a year, be 
relieved of the dust or impurities which it may have contracted. 


Your Committee, however, deem it desirable to point attention to the evidence 
of Baron von Klenze, who states that if the Gallery is lighted on scientific prin- 
ciples, the pictures may be hung upright against the wall, in which case little or 
no dust will accumulate upon their backs. 


That no varnish should be used in the Gallery without the sanction of the 
Director, who shall be responsible for the mode of its composition and the 
quality of its materials. 
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Your Committee are further of opinion, that it were much to be desired that 
some simple means could be adopted by which a picture, once ina clean state, 
could be preserved in the same, without the necessity of stripping it, at certain 
intervals, in whole or in greater part of its coats of varnish. 


Among the suggestions offered by witnesses towards the attainment of this 


| ; object, are two which appear deserving of attention. 
ro Sebright, 3484- The first is contained in the evidence of Sir Thomas Sebright, as to the mode 
i mio in which the late Mr. Andrew Wilson was accustomed to polish his pictures, by 


rubbing them from time to time alternately with moist and dry leather. By this 

mode the varnish, with its deposits of dirt, was undergoing a constant, though 

gradual process of removal ; so that while still adequately protecting the surface 

of the picture, it ultimately became so thin, as to require an additional applica- 
| tion of the same material ; which renovated coat was subjected in its turn to the 
same course of treatment. 


Dyce, 7525-7530. | Another plan has been suggested by Mr. Dyce. It consists in the application 

7645-46. of two coats of varnish; the one pure mastic varnish, spread over the surface of 
the picture ; the other a lighter, more delicate, resinous varnish, spread over the 
coat of mastic. ‘This more delicate upper varnish, being easily soluble by pro- 
cesses not calculated to act effectively on the mastic below, may thus, when satu- 
rated with dirt or effluvia, be removed and renewed from time to time, the lower 
coat still remaining clean and entire. 


The lighter resinous varnish adapted to the above purpose, has been stated 
by Armenini, a well-known Italian writer on art in the sixteenth century, to 
i have been used by Correggio aud Parmigiano, The same author has described 
| its ingredients and the mode of its composition. 


Dyce, 7531. Mr. Dyce has further stated that this plan has been tried, with much success, 
both by himself and by Sir Charles Eastlake. Its feasibility seems also to be 
partially confirmed by the evidence of Mr. Brown and Mr. Seguier, as to the 
facility with which they found an upper coat of “ Gallery varnish” yield to their 
applications, when spread over a lower coat of pure mastic varnish. 


The question as to the expediency of covering the pictures with glass, is one 
: on which there is much difference of opinion. The returns procured from 
abroad, in answer to queries transmitted by the Commission of 1850, show that 
the Directors of most of the principa) foreign galleries. are unfavourable to 
glazing; partly as interfering with the view of the pictures, partly as tending to 
impede the circulation of air essential to their preservation. In the Dresden 
Gallery alone glass has been extensively, and, in the opinion of the Directors, 
beneficially, used ; in regard at least to the object with which alone it was resorted 
to,— that of protecting the pictures from noxious deposits. The justice of this 
opinion seems to be confirmed by the fine condition of the few glazed pictures 
in the National Gallery. If the pictures, therefore, are to remain in their present 
situation, exposed to the same atmospheric influences as hitherto, Your Com- 
| mittee deem it desirable to afford them, to every practicable extent, the benefit 
of this species of protection. If, on the other band, they are to be removed to 
: some more airy locality, the impediments which glass interposes to the full 
enjoyment of the beholder, might more than counterbalance any advantage to 
. be derived from it in other respects. 


Your Committee having thus performed their duty of calling attention to the 
defects of the present mauagement, consider it but an act of justice to the 
Trustees to add their opinion, that those defects are chargeable on the system 
yather than on the individual managers. They are sensible of the obligation 
under which the public lies to the Trustees for their disinterested services. The 
system itself, when first instituted, also appears to have been not only compara- 
tively free from the more serious objections to which it has since become liable, 
but to have been calculated, in many respects, to promote the objects which its 
founders lad in view. 
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In regard to the future management of the Gallery, the site of the building, 
and the expediency of combining the national collection of monumental antiquity 
and fine art in one building or group of buildings, Your Committee have come 
to the following resolutions :— 


1. That it is the opinion of this Committee that a system of management by 
a Board of Trustees should be continued. 


2. That no person should in future, in. virtue of any office, become a Trustee 
of the National Gallery. 


3. That the Trustees be appointed by the Treasury. 


4, That it is expedient that the number of Trustees he diminished as vacancies 
occur. 


5. That the office of Keeper of the Gallery should be abolished. 


6. That.a salaried Director should be appointed by the Treasury for a definite 
time ; at the expiration of which he may be re-appointed. 


7. That every recommendation for the purchase of a picture should originate 
with the Director, and be made in writing to the Trustees. 


8. That a fixed-sum should be annually proposed to Parliament for the pur- 
chase of pictures, and placed at the disposal of the Trustees. 


9. That the site of the present National Gallery is not well adapted for the 
construction of a new Gallery. 


10. That the estate at Kensington Gore, purchased by the Royal Commis- 
sioners of the Exhibition of 1851, and by them offered to the nation, presents 
many of the advantages recommended by the witnesses before Your Committee. 
The position which has been suggested at the extremity of Kensington Gardens, 
would afford a better guarantee for the future protection of the Works of Art 
there collected, from the evils incident to a crowded neighbourhood, and would 
improve the opportunity of erecting an edifice worthy of the purpose ; but Your 
Committee are fully aware that the acquisition of such a site is attended with 
difficulties they see no adequate means of removing ; and, in consequence, they 
are prepared to recommend the acceptance of the offer of the Commissioners. 


11. That the Committee are of opinion that the question of combining the 
various artistic and archeological collections in the British Museum with the 
National Gallery be referred to a Royal Commission. 


12. That no time should be lost in obtaining the decision upon the above 


question, in order that the new National Gallery should be commenced with all 
convenient speed. 


In directing their attention to the changes or improvements which it may be 
desirable to introduce in the management of the Gallery, Your Committee have 
made every effort. to obtain the evidence of witnesses conversant with public 
institutions of a parallel nature, or who have devoted their attention to the 
peculiarities and defects of the present system. Your Committee have also pro- 
cured from abroad, in answer to queries transmitted through the Foreign Office, 
much valuable information relative to the constitution and government of the 
principal European museums of antiquity and fine art. 


Various schemes of alteration and reform have been brought under the notice 
of Your Committee. 


In one instance it has been proposed to retain the present system of manage- 
ment by an unpaid Board of Trustees, with certain modifications in the conduct 
of the subordinate details of business. Another proposal has been made to con- 
tinue the Trustees merely in the more restricted capacity of a visiting oF 
controlling body ; the immediate direction being otherwise constituted. 
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Some other authorities would vest the management ina Board or Council, con- 
sisting of three or more paid directors; but much difference of opinion prevails 
among the advocates of this system, as to the relative duties, or responsibilities, 
to be assigned to the several members of such a Board. 


Another form of government, namely, that of a single director-in-chief, has. 
been also recommended by numerous witnesses; in this director it has been 
proposed to place the entire responsibility. This plan now generally prevails in 
the foreign Galleries. 

The most important duty attached to the management, in whatever mode it 
may be constituted, and the one involving the greatest amount of responsibility, 
seems to be generally admitted to be that of picture purchasing. The quali- 
fications of a director, whose duty it will be to reeommend pictures for purchase, 
should comprise not only a complete knowledge of the styles of the various 
masters and schools of art, and of the value, both intrinsic and commercial, 
of their works, but also an enlightened taste in appreciating their several merits, 
to the exclusion of all partiality for particular schools, epochs, or authors. 
With the view of obtaining the services of a person so qualified, and one in whose 
judgment and discretion the Trustees should be enabled to place full confidence, 
Your Committee are of opinion that the director should be appointed for a term 
of at least five years, and should receive a salary of not less than 1,000/. 
a year. 

The absence hitherto of any definite plan or system in the formation of the 
National Gallery, has been repeatedly admitted and regretted. 


The intelligent public of this country are daily becoming more alive to the 
truth, which has long been recognised by other enlightened nations, that the arts 
of design cannot be properly studied or rightly appreciated by means of insu- 
lated specimens alone; that in order to understand or profit by the great works, 
either of the ancient or modern schools of art, it is necessary to contemplate the 
genius which produced them, not merely in its final results, but in the mode of 
its operation, in its rise and progress, as well as in its perfection. A just appre- 
ciation of Italian painting can as little be obtained from an exclusive study of the 
works of Raphael, Titian, or Correggio, as a critical knowledge of English poetry 
from the perusal of a few of its master pieces. What Chaucer and Spenser are 
to Shakespeare and Milton, Giotto and Masaccio are to the great masters of the 
Florentine school; and a National Gallery would be as defective without adequate 
specimens of both styles of painting, as a National Library without specimens of 
both styles of poetry. In order, therefore, to render the British National Gal- 
lery worthy of the name it bears, Your Committee think that the funds appro- 
priated to the enlargement of the collection should be expended with a view, 
not merely of exhibiting to the public beautiful works of art, but of instructing 
the people in the history of that art, and of the age in which, and the men by 
whom, those works were produced. 


Your Committee have carefully inquired into the site and condition of the 
present Gallery in Trafalgar-square. 


That structure was completed in the year 1837; and the pictures were removed 
to the portion of it allotted to the Collection in 1838. It has long been found 
altogether inadequate for its purpose. Even were the portion of it now occupied 
by the Royal Academy to be made over to the Trustees, although sufficient 
accommodation might probably be obtained for the present collection, little, if 
any, space would remain for future augmentations. The enlargement of the 
site would be attended with unusual expense and difficulty. The property of 


_ the institution is limited to the ground on which it stands. Of the two con- 


8820-8827. 
8825. 


tiguous properties, the barracks to the north-west, and the workhouse to the 
north-east, the former cannot be acquired on any terms. The latter perhaps 
might be purchased, but at a cost disproportioned to the means of extension. 
which it would afford. 


Even could the whole of the requisite area be obtained on reasonable terms, 
the adaptation of a building on that site for a Gallery of Paintings would be 
questionable. The spot certainly possesses in a high degree the merits of being 
central and accessible; but the Commission appointed in. 1850 to report on 
the state of the pictures, expressed an opinion adverse to the construction of a 

new 
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new Gallery in the same situation, chiefly on account of its ex 
dust, idle crowds, and other influences unfavourable to the 
pictures. The report of that Commission was 
of the House which sat in the same year, 


posure to smoke, 
) preservation of 
partially adopted by the Committee 


Complaints, however, have since been made by a portion of the public 
favourable to the present site of the Gallery, that the question as to its relative 
merits and disadvantages had not been thoroughly sifted. Your Committee have 
therefore, considered it their duty to enter fully into that question; and the 
result of their examination of numerous witnesses lag been to induce them to 
adhere to the view of the Committee of 1850, and to recommend the removal of 
the Gallery to some more suitable locality. 


Most of the witnesses who have been examined as to the removal of the Gal- 
lery to a better site have coupled their opinion with certain conditions, considered 
by them essential to insure the full advantage of that removal. They con- 
sider it desirable that the new structure should be placed in the centre of 
some open space removed from the immediate vicinity of streets or buildings, 
and that the character of the space selected should offer some security against 
future encroachments. In recommending the removal of the National Gallery 
to Kensington Gore, Your Committee would express an anxious hope that in 
quitting the present site the Government will not lose sight of its great value, 
unrivalled as a central position, and as eminently lending itself to the improve- 
ment of the architectural embellishment of the metropolis. 


Your Committee have also taken evidence regarding the collections of Monu- 
mental Antiquity and Fine Art in the British Museum. The difficulties 
experienced in the National Gallery from want of space, have lately been felt 
in the same or a similar degree in the Museum. Every portion of that building 
is stated to have become so crowded, that neither the arrangement nor the 
augmentation of the collections can be effectually proceeded with. Your Com- 
mittee has already recommended that the question of combining these various 
collections with the National Gallery should be referred to a Royal Commission. 


The attention of Your Committee has been directed to several proposed sites. 


The first is that suggested by Sir Charles Eastlake in his evidence before the 
Committee of 1850, also by witnesses examined by this Committee. It is nearly 
in the centre of the wide expanse of forest and pleasure ground comprised under 
the names of Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, at the extremity of the vista 
in front of Kensington Palace, and near the sunk brick wall which separates the 
Gardens from the Old Deer Park. 


Two other sites, in Kensington Gardens, were recommended by the Com- 
mission appointed in 1850, to examine and report on the localities best adapted 
to the proposed object. One of these is nearly in the centre of the north side 
of the Gardens, fronting the Bayswater-road; the other is near the northern 
extremity of the west side of the Gardens. 


A fourth site has been suggested by Mr. Pennethorne, partly in Kensington 
Gardens and partly adjoining to the turnpike at Kensington; that is, upon the 
site of the small barracks, and where Rotten-row comes into the Kensington- 
road. 


Another site is that proposed by the Commissioners of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. It forms the upper or northern extremity of the ground lately pur- 
chased by them at Kensington Gore, with the view generally of affording sites 
for Public Institutions of Science and Art, and fronts to the Knightsbridge-road. 


The first site here suggested, although combining the advantages of an airy 
situation, good soil, and a convenient distance, would be liable to the objection of 
the appropriation of a central portion of Hyde Park to a public building, and 
the necessity which would arise of opening up the drives on each side to hackney 
carriages. 


The sites proposed by the Commission of 1850 possess the advantage of freedom 
of space and air on the Kensington Garden side; but on the remaining sides are 
exposed, by the contiguity of the high road, and of suburbs and houses, to smoke 
and other noxious influences. 
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The fourth site would secure the main benefits of the three former; would be 
removed in some degree from the high road, and would enjoy an open space 
behind, which might be laid out ornamentally for purposes of public recreation. 


The objection to the appropriation of any portion of the parks to these purposes 
would apply, though with less force, to this last proposal ; if therefore such objec- 
tion should be found to be insuperable, an alternative remains in the offer which 
has been made to the public in the estate at Kensington Gore, purchased jointly 
by the Royal Commissioners of 1851 and by grant of Parliament. 


Under these circumstances, Your Committee are prepared to recommend the 
acceptance of this offer as the site of a new National Gallery. 


4 August 1853. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Lune, 18° die Aprilis, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Colouel Mure. Mr. ot ee 

Mr. Charteris. Lord W. Graham. 
Mr. Goulburn. = mera Milnes. 
Mr. Ewart. Ir. Marshall. 

Mr. B. Wall. Mr. Labouchere. 
Lord Brooke. | Mr. Hardinge. 


Mr. Surling. Mr. Vernon. 


Cotone.L Mure was called to the Chair. 


Committee deliberated as to their course of proceeding. 


[Adjourned to Tuesday, 26th, at Twelve o’clock. 


Martis, 26° die Aprilis, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


Cotoneu Mure in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour. Mr. Labouchere. 
Mr. Goulburn. Sir W. Molesworth 
Mr. Baring Wall. Mr. Stirling, 

Mr. Ewart. Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. Raikes Currie. Lord Brooke. 

Mr. Marshall. Mr. Hardinge, 

Mr. M. Milnes. Lord W. Graham. 


Mr. Thomas Uwins, x. a., Mr. G. S. Thwaites, and Mr. John Seouier examined. 
, ’ ’ 2 


Veneris, 29° die Aprilis, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 


CoLoneLt Mure in the Chair. 


Mr. Vernon. Mr. Charteris. 
Mr. Raikes Currie. Lord Brooke. 

Mr. Marshall. Lord W. Graham. 
Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Hardinge. 
Mr. B, Wall. | Mr. Labouchere. 


Mr. John Seguier further examined. 


Mr. Retra Bolton examined. 
[Adjourned till Tuesday, at Twelve o’clock. 
Se CRT Rt hh IMR i ete 
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Martis, 3° die Mai, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


CoLoneEL More in the Chair. 


Mr. Raikes Currie. Mr. Vernon. 

Sir W. Molesworth. Lord W. Graham. 
Mr. B. Wall. Lord Brooke. 

Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr, Charteris. Mr. Stirling. 

Mr. Marshall. Mr. Monckton Milnes. 
Mr. Ewart. Mr. Hardinge. 


Mr. Thomas B. Brown, Mr. Henry Farrer, and Mr. John Nieuwenhuys examined. 


[Adjourned to Friday next, at Twelve o’clock. 


Veneris, 6° die Maii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


CoLONEL More in the Chair. 


Mr. Raikes Currie. Mr. Hamilton. 

Mr, Ewart. Mr. Stirling. 

Mr. Marshall. Sir W, Molesworth. 
Mr. Charteris. Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. M. Milnes. Lord Brooke. 

Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Baring Wall. 


Mr. Hardinge. 
Mr. John Bentley, Mr. Morris Moore, and Mr. Alfred Arney examined. 


The Chairman was instructed to move The House, that the Committee have power to 
adjourn from place to place. 


[Adjourned to Tuesday next, at Twelve o’clock, at the National Gallery. 


Martis, 10° die Maii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


CoLoNEL Mure in the Chair. 


Mr. Baring Wall. Mr. Raikes Currie. 
Lord W. Graham. Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. Vernon. _ Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Stirling. Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Labouchere. 


Mr. Charteris. 
Mr. Morris Moore, Mr. Richard Evans, and Mr. Henry Fradelle examined. 


[Adjourned till Friday, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Veneris, 13° die Mati, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Cotonet Mure in the Chair. 


Mr. Marshall. Mr. Raikes Currie. 
Mr. Vernon. Mr. Baring Wall. 
Mr. G. A. Hamilton. Mr. Ewart. 

Lord W. Graham. Mr. Goulburn. 
Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Stirling. 

Mr. Monckton Milnes. : Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Charteris. 


The Committee examined Mr. Henry Fradelle, Mr. William Coningham, Mr. Seguier, 
Mr. Uwins, r. a., and Mr. Thicke. 


[Adjourned to Friday, at Twelve o’clock. 


Veneris, 20° die Mau, 1858. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


CoLoNEL Mure in the Chair, 


Mr. Baring Wall. Mr. Raikes Currie. 
Mr. Ewart. Mr. Monckton Milnes. 
Mr. Charteris. Mr. Hardinge. 

Lord W. Graham. Sir W. Molesworth, 


Lord Seymour. 


Mr. Uwins, x. a., Mr. Seguier, Mr. S. A. Hart, n.a.. Mr. James Dennistoun, Sir Thomas 
Sebright, Bart., and Mr. D. Roberts, rR. a., examined. 


[Adjourned to Monday, at Twelve o’clock. 


Lune, 23° die Maiti, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 
CotonEL MovreE in the Clair. 


Mr. M. Milnes. | Mr. Marshall. 
Mr. Charteris. Mr. Ewart. 
Mr. Hamilton. Lord W. Graham. 


Mr. B. Wall. | Mr. Labouchere. 
Mr. R. Currie. 


Mr. Samuel Lawrence, Mr. Clarkson Stanfield, x. a., Mr. William Dyce, R. A., Mr. Richard 
Ford, Mr. Richard Monroe, and Mr. Alfred Stevens examined. 


[Adjourned to Friday, at Twelve o’clock. 


Veneris, 27° die Maii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 
CoLoneL Murz in the Chair. 


Mr. Ewart. 
Mr. Stirling. 


Mr. B. Wall. 
Mr. Marshall. 
Mr. M. Milnes. 


Mr. Hamilton. 
Mr. Charteris. Mr. Labouchere. 
Lord W. Graham. Mr. Hiardinge. 
Mr. Raikes Currie. 


Lord Seymour, 


Sir Edwin Landseer, x. a., Mr. William Dyce, x. a. Mr. Davenport Bromley, and Mr. 


Edward Cheney examined. 


[Adjourned to Monday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Martis, 31° die Mati, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


\ Cotonet Mure in the Chair, 


| Mr. Granville Vernon. Mr. Labouchere. 
| Mr. Baring Wall. Mr. Wm. Marshail. 
Mr. Charteris. Mr. Ewart. 
Mr. Raikes Currie. Lord Brooke. 
Lord M. W. Graham. Mr. Hardinge. " 


| | Sir Charles Eastlake, p. x. a-, examined. 
: | Committee deliberated. 


Sir C. Eastlake, p.r. a., further examined. 
[Adjourned till Friday, at Twelve o’clock. 


Veneris, 3° die Junii, 1853. 


OMEN go aie Ore ot 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


CotoneL Mure in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour. Mr. B. Wall. 
Mr. Charteris. Lord Wm. Graham. 
Mr. Ewart. Mr. Vernon. 

Hii Mr. R. Currie. Mr. Labouchere. 


y Mr. William Russe// and the Right Hon. Lord Monteagle examined. 
| [Adjourned to Monday, at Twelve o’clock. 


Lune, 6° die Junii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 
. Mr. Cuartertis took the Chair in the absence of Chairman. 
He Mr. B. Wall. | Mr. Ewart. 


| a Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Vernon. 
I Lord W. Graham, Colonel Mure. 
Mr. R. Currie. Mr. Hardinge. 


Lord Monteagle and Mr. George Lance examined. 
Committee deliberated. 


Motion made and question proposed, “ That the Chairman be requested to draw up a 
Draft Report upon the question of picture cleaning in the National Gallery, fer the consi- 
| deration of the Committee.”—(Mr. Charteris.) Question put and agreed to. 


[Adjourned to Friday, at Twelve o’clock. 


Veneris, 10° die Junii, 1853. 


MEMEERS PRESENT: 


Coronet Mure in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour. Mr. Ewart. 
Mr. Labouchere. Mr. M. Milnes. 
Mr. Vernon. Mr. Hamilton. 
Mr. Baring Wall. Mr. Stirling. 
Mr. Raikes Currie. Mr. Hardinge. 
Lord W. Graham. Mr. Marshall. 


Mr. Charteris. 


The Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Overstone, Professor Faraday, and Sir David Brewster 
examined. 
[Adjourned till ‘Tuesday, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Martis, 14° die Junii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


CotonEL Mure in the Chair. 


Lord W. Graham. Mr. Marshall. 
Mr. Baring Wall. Mr, Vernon. 
Mr. Raikes Currie, { Mr. Stirling. 


Lord Brooke. Loid Seymour. 


Mr. Dennistoun and Sir C. Eastlake examined. 


[ Adjourned till Friday, at Twelve o’clock, 


Veneris, 17° die Junii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Cotonet Mure inthe Chair. 


Lord William Graham. Mr. Baring Wall. 
Mr. Raikes Currie. Mr. Marshall. 
Lord Seymour. Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. M. Milnes. Mr. Labouchere. 
Mr. Charieris. Mr. Stirling. 

Mr. Vernon. Mr. Hardinge. 


Sir Charles Eastlake further examined. 
[Adjourned till Monday, at Twelve o’clock. 


Lune, 25° die Junii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Cotone, Mure in the Chair. 


Mr. Charteris. Lord Seymour. 

Mr. Baring Wall. Lord William Graham. 
Mr. M. Milnes. Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Vernon. Mr. Stirling. 


Mr. Marshall. 


Sir C. Eastlake further examined. 
[Adjourned to Friday, at Twelve o’clock. 


Veneris, 24° die Junii, 1853. 
MEMBERS PRESENT: 


CoLoneL Mure in the Chair. 


Mr. Baring Wall. Mr. Labouchere, 

Mr. Stirling. Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. Charteris. Mr. Marshall, 

Lord William Graham. Mr. Raikes Currie. 

Lord Seymour. Mr. Monckton Milnes. 
Mr. Ewart. Sir William Molesworth. 


Sir Charles Eastlake further examined, Mr. Frederick Hurlstone examined. 


Committee deliberated as to the relevancy of Mr. Vernon’s questions to the witness, 
and decided that the examination should continue. 


Mr. William Coningham examined. 


[Adjourned until Monday next, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Lune, 27° die Junii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Cotonet Mure in the Chair. 


Mr, Ewart. | Mr. Vernon. 
Lord Seymour. Mr. Baring Wall. 
Lord W. Graham. Mr. R. Currie. 


Mr. M. Milnes. Sir William Molesworth. 
Mr. Stirling. 


Mr. Frederick Hurlstone and Mr. Foggo examined. 
[Adjourned to Thursday, at Twelve o’clock. 


Jovis, 30° die Junii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


CoLonext More in the Chair. 


Mr. Marshall. 
Mr. Raikes Currie. 
Mr. Labouchere. 


Lord Seymour. 
Mr. Baring Wall. 
Lord William Graham. 


Mr. Ewart. | Lord Brooke. 
Mr. Hardinge. Mr. Monckton Milnes. 
Mr. Vernon. Mr. Stirling. 


Committee deliberated. 


Motion made, and question, ‘‘ ‘That this Committee do proceed on Monday week to con- 
sider a Report on the subject of picture-cleaning, and management so far as it is connected 
with picture-cleaning, for the purpose of presenting it to the House ” (Mr. Labouchere), put 
and agreed to. 

Mr. W. Dyce, x. a.. Mr. Edward Hawkins, and Mr. Antonio Panizzi examined. 


[Adjourned to Monday, at Twelve o’clock. 


Lune, 4° die Julii, 1853. 


—_— 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


CoLoNeEL Mourz in the Chair, 


Lord Seymour. | Mr. Baring Wall. 
Mr. Vernon. | Mr. Raikes Currie. 
Lord William Graham. Mr. Hamilton. 

Mr. Ewart. Mr. Hardinge. 


Mr. M. Milnes. 


Mr. George Lance, Mr. Hf. S. Day, Mr. Richard Ford, and Mr. William Russell 


examined. 
[Adjourned to Friday, at Twelve o’clock. 


Veneris, 8° die Julii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Coronet More in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour. M+. Labouchere. 
Mr. M. Milnes. Mr. G. E. Vernon. 
Lord William Graham. Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. Hardinge. Mr. Raikes Currie. 
Mr. Baring Wall. | Mr. Stirling. 


Major-General James Freeth, Mr. Edmund Oldfield, Mr. James Ferguson, Mr. Edgar A. 


Bowring, Mr. Thomas Cubitt, and Mr. James Pennethorne examined. 


[Adjourned to Monday, at Twelve o’clock. 
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Lune, 11° die Julit, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Coronet More in the Chair. 


Mr. Ewart. - Lord Seymour, 

Mr. B. Wall. Mr. Vernon. 

Lord William Graham. Mr. Hardinge. 

Lord Brooke. | Mr. Raikes Currie. 
Lord Elcho. Mr. Monckton Milnes. 


Draft Report on Picture Cleaning (proposed by the Chairman) read 1°, as follows : 


“It has been considered desirable that the management of the National Gallery, as 
specially connected with picture-cleaning, should be treated in the form of aseparate Report, 
partly owing to the technical nature of the subject, partly to the mode and extent in which 
it has Jately attracted public attention. 


“ The term ‘ picture-cleaning,’ in its more familiar sense, and that in which it is to be 
undersiood when used without qualification in this Report, denotes the removal, by 
mechanical or chemical processes, in whole or in part, of the old varnishes or other in- 
crustations, by which a painting may be obscured, but by which it is usually also in some 
measure protected from injury. That lighter less hazardous operation which consists in 
the mere wiping, dusting, or partial washing of the surface of the picture or its varnish, 
has here been classed under the head of Occasional Cleaning, and will be further noticed in 
the sequel. 


“ In reporting on the state of the nine pictures which have lately undergone the wider 
process of cleaning in the National Gallery, Your Committee do not feel themselves called 
upon to express any opinion founded on their own taste or judgment in matters of Fine 
Art. Their duty will be to offer, in a concise but comprehensive form, the substance of the 
evidence which they have collected from numerous witnesses of credit and experience in 
questions of this nature. 


“ Conflicting Evidence as to the Results of the late Cleaning. 


“ The chief difficulty which they have encountered in the performance of this duty has 
arisen from the conflicting tenor of the statements or opinions elicited from the witnesses, 
either as to the propriety of cleaning the pictures at all, or as to the results of the process 
when performed. The preponderance of testimony is to the effect that the appearance of 
the paintings has been deteriorated ; of some, in regard to their general aspect, by the 
removal of the mellow tone which they previously exhibited; whether that tone may 
have been due to the finish of the master, to the influence of time, or to the varnish or 
other applications with which they may have been overspread. In other ca-es special 
blemishes have been found or alleged to exist, which in the former state of the pictures 
were not perceptible. But the discrepancy in the views of individual witnesses tends 
much to diminish or neutralise this balance of unfavourable evidence. While there is no 
picture in the list but has been pronounced by one or more critics to have been seriously 
damaged, in many instances the same picture condemned by one authority, has been 
declared by another to have escaped from the hands of the cleaner unimpaired, or, it ma 
be, in improved condition. Even in those cases where there appears the strongest body of 
adverse evidence, testimony has been borne by experienced artists and amateurs to the difh- 
culty of distinguishing, in regard to a picture previously obscured by coats of dirt or dis- 
coloured varnish, how far the biemishes observable on the removal of such coats are to be 
ascribed to the cleaner last employed ; how far they may not be due to others through 
whose hands the picture may have passed, at various periods of its transmission from tie 
easel of the master to the walls of the Gallery. 


** Another mode in which various witnesses would explain or palliate defects that may 
have become apparent since the late cleaning, has been a reference to the well-known fact, 
that spurious repairs or repaints are liable to be brought away by applications wliich would 
not affect the original surface of a picture. Had, therefore, such repairs previously exisied, 
and been removed or disturbed in the last cleaning, the result might be a want of harmony, 
the usual remedy for which, a fresh restoration or retoning of the picture, is not alleged in 
any instance to have been resorted to by the Gallery cleaner. : 


“ But while abstaining, for the reasons above intimated, from any more specific judgment 
on the effect of the late operations, Your Committee cannot express their approval of the 
mode in which they have been authorised and executed. 


« Defective State of the Art of Picture Cleaning. 


_ “It appears from the evidence that picture-cleaning, as at present practised, is an empi- 
rical process, rather than an art guided by fixed principles. While each cleaner has his 
867. d own 
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own peculiar methods, which he for the most part endeavours to keep secret, the method 
adopted or commended by one as safe and efficacious, is often condemned by another as 
mischievous or destructive. Even the more experienced members of the profession seem 
rarely to possess that elementary stock‘of scientific acquirement which Your Committee con- 
sider desirable, if not indispensable, in the application of processes of so hazardous a nature 
to precious works of art. The necessity of a certain amount of such acquirement appears 
the greater by reference to the fact stated by experienced artists, that the numerous differ- 
ent modes of painting practised by different masters or schools, require a similar variety of 
modes in dealing with their works, 

“ Mr. John Seguier, who has of late years been exclusively employed in the Gallery, 
and who enjoys a reputation equal to that of any of his fellow practitioners, has himself 
stated that he knows nothing of chemistry, and that he is ignorant of the ingredients of 
which the varnish he uses is composed. Of the two principal modes of removing dirty 
varnish, the one by friction or ‘ dry rubbing,’ the other by the application of chemical 
solvents, the former has been pronounced by several witnesses, among whom is Mr. 
Seguier, to be safe and efficacious, and. is that which he uses by preference in cases. where 
it may be available. By. other authorities, inclusive of Mr. Uwins, the keeper of the Gal- 
lery, under whom Mr. Seguieracis, the same process of friction has; been condemned. as 
dangerous, and specially to be avoided. Mr. Seguier, and another picture cleaner in exten: 
sive practice, have asserted, that a seasoned oil painting is not susceptible of injury from 
any application of spirits of wine to its surface; and that by consequence there can be no 
risk in using that solvent in a pure state to remove dirt or varnish from a picture of the 
above description. By a number of other picture-cleaners, both professional and amateur, 
it has been maintained, that pure spirits of wine freely applied to the surface of any. pic- 
ture, would bite through the, paint to the ground of the canvas, 

“ From the experiments undertaken by Mr. Faraday, at the request of Your Committee, 
to test the value of these conflicting opinions, it appears tliat a vehicle of pure oil is, in 
fact, little if at all affected by any application of alcohol, But the same experiments have 
shown that aslight addition to that oil, of varnish, or of the resinous substances of. which 
varnish is usually composed, which addition has been more or less customary during every 
period of the art of oil-painting, more especially in finishing off the surface of a picture,— 
would render the paint proportionally as susceptible of decomposition from alcohol as the 
varnish with which the picture is covered, If to this consideration be added the difficulty 
of distinguishing in any case, without experimental analysis, the precise materials of which 
what is commonly called an ‘ oil painting’ may in whole or in part be composed, there can 
be little question of the danger to which some of the Gallery pictures haye been exposed 
by the treatment they have lately undergone, especially the two Canaletti. From both of 
these Mr. Seguier states he removed. the entire coats of varnish down to the paint with 
pure spirits of wine. It is therefore worthy of remark, that one of these pictures, that enti-. 
tled ‘A View in Venice,’ is the one of the whole number cleaned, which by the general 
admission of all classes of witnesses, offers the least equivocal traces of having been injured 
by the late treatment. 


“ Want of the requisite Precautions in the Gallery. 


“ Such being the risks with which picture cleaners themscives admit their processes to be 
attended, it will hardly be necessary to peint out the expediency, in cases where their ser- 
vices may be deemed indispensable, of imposing every practicable check or safeguard on 
their operations. Your Committee regret being unable to report that an adequate amount 
of such precaution has been adopted by the managers. of the National Gallery. 

“ It has been statec in evidence by Mr. Uwins, the present keeper of the Gallery, a Royal 
Academician, who, it may be presumed, owes his appointment to his eminence as an artist 
and a judge of art, and who is, consequently, or ought to be, the person officially respon- 
sible to the Trustees for the safe preservation of the collection,—that in respect to the lately 
cleaned pictures he has not been consulted, either as to how far they required cleaning, or 
as to the mode in which they ought to be cleaned. He adds, that, had he been consulted, 
he would not, for reasons stated-in his evidence, have recoramended the cleaning. The 
person by whose advice he considers the Trustees to have been guided is Mr, Seguier, who 
is not even a salaried officer of the establishment. The only duty stated by Mr. Uwins to 
have been performed by himself on the occasion, was that of transmitting to and from Mr. 
Seguier the communications which passed between him and the Trustees on the subject. 
The mode in which the pictures were to be treated was left, he asserts, altogether to the 
discretion of the cleaner. Nor was Mr. Seguier required previously to give in any report, 
either as to the condition of the pictures (beyond the fact of their dirty surface), as to the 
materials with which they were painted, or as to the nature of the processes to which they 
were to be submitted. 


Seguier, 440, 442, 450. 459. 668, 669.“ The statements of Mr. Uwins are partially confirmed by both Mr. Seguier 
688. 862. 864, Eastlake, 4450. 4565- and Sir Charles Eastlake, now himself a Trustee, and formerly keeper of the 


4567. Parliamentary Return, No. qa, rae ow ‘1 5 / 4 
104, 1858, pp. 42, 48. 49. ; Gallery ; also by the tenor of the Minutes of the Trust. They have, how 


ever, been met by the evidence of several other Trustees, to the effect that 
Mr. Uwins was habitually present in his official capacity at the meetings of the Board, 
and that it has always been understood that he was authorised and expected, on such 
occasions, to give his opinion, even when not formaily consulted, especially on matters of 
technical description. Your Committee do not feel competent to decide as to such delicate 

oe points 
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points of difference between the Trustees and their chief officer. But the existence of so 
entire a misunderstanding, in a case where mutual confidence was so greatly to be desired, 
seems little compatible with the efficient management of the institution. It also appears 
that a difference of opinion existed among the Trustees themselves as to the expedienc 
of the late cleaning, and that Sir C. Eastlake, President of the Royal Academy, and the 
onlv member of the Trust who is himseif a professional artist, was, like Mr. Uwins, opposed 
to it. Under these circumstances, it was the more desirable that the official adviser of 
the Trustees, even had he, from diffidence or other causes, abstained from spontaneously 
offering his advice, should have been specially consulted. 


“ Time allotted to the Operation. 


“ The time allotted to the execution of the work, the six weeks of annual vacation, has 
also been described, by witvesses conversant in such matters, as inadequate to the safe 
treatment of so many pictures, several of them of large dimensions. The whole number 
of pictures consigned to Mr. Seguier during the recent vacation was 14, and the number 
actually cleaned was 12. Of these, nine were subjected to the operation in its wider sense, 
by the removal of the old coats of varnish. Three others, of very large size, the Sebastiano 
del Piombo, the Parmigianino, and a Murillo, underwent a slighter process of washing 
and re-varnishing. The cleaning of the remaining two, a Salvator Rosa and a Claude, was 
postponed for want of time. It is true that Mr. Seguier has been in the habit of employing 
an assistant; but this practice, although it may enable him to get more rapidly through his 
work, seems open to question in regard to the proper execution of it. Several eminent 
picture cleaners have stated their disapproval of the practice, as inconsistent with the 
proper application of processes depending so entirely for their success on the skill of the 
individual operator; unless in so far as the aid afforded may be limited to mere manual 
labour, or to other functions of a comparatively unimportant nature, No such restriction, 
however, seems to have been imposed on the assistant of Mr.Seguier, These objections 
appear to have been shared by Sir C, Eastlake at the time when he held the office of 
keeper ; it having been stated by Mr. Seguier that, in consequence of an order from Sir 
Charles, the services of his assistant were discontinued in the Gallery during Sir Charles’s 
tenure of office. They have, however, been renewed since the appointment of Mr, Uwins, 
apparently without the express sanction of that gentleman, but without opposition or remark 
on his part. 

«« Another objection to the late extensive undertakings in the cleaning department, by 
which both Sir Charles Eastlake and Mr. Uwins seem to have been influenced in their 
disapproval of them, is the present defective state of the Gallery building, both in regard 
to space and site. These defects interfere not only with the deliberate and careful cleaning 
of the pictures, but with their permanent maintenance in their new state of cleanliness ; 
exposed as they are to influences which, in the judgment of the managers of the 
Gallery, must tend to bring them rapidly back to their previous state of dirt and 
obscurity. 

“« Discordant Views of the Managers as to the Result. 


“In justice to Mr. Uwins, attention must be drawn to his. statement, that, while 
neither consulted by the Trustecs as to whether the pictures should be cleaned, nor as 
to the mode of cleaning them, he yet considered it his duty, though without instructions 
to that effect, carefully to superintend the progress of the work, and see that no mischief 
happened to the pictures ; and that he would have thought it right to stop Mr. Seguier, 
had he observed danger in his mode of treatment. Your Committee, however, have been 
led to doubt whether much benefit can have resulted from this measure of precaution, 
owing to the discordance in the accounts given by the two gentlemen of the processes to 
which the pictures were subjected. Mr. Seguier states, that, after washing off certain 
upper coats of oil or dirt with soap and water, he partially removed the lower sounder 
coat of varnish from seven of the pictures by the process of friction or dry rubbing. Mr, 
Uwins, on the other hand, maintains that this process of friction, which he condemns 
as dangerous, was never to his knowledge employed by Mr. Seguier in the case of any 
one of the cleaned pictures. The discrepancies of opinion, or assertion, among the 
members of the managing body, in regard to the late proceedings, tend forcibly to illus- 
trate the uncertainty and danger of the whole system of picture cleaning, as carried on 
in the establishment. Attention has already been drawn to a disagreement among the 
members of the Trust, regarding the extent to which Mr. Seguier should be authorised to 
carry his operations. By one portion of the members it was proposed that he should be 
empowered, not only to remove the old varnish, but, under certain restrictions, to improve or 
repair the surface of the picture below. An objection was taken by Sir Charles Eastlake 
to the too great latitude of these powers, and they were restricted in an amended reso- 
lution to the ‘removal of the old varnish,’ Mr. Seguier states, accordingly, that in 
acting on this limited instruction, he removed the whole varnish from three vf the pic- 
tures, the two Canaletti and the Guercino ; but that he left a thin coat of the old varnish 
on the surface of the remainder. Mr. Uwins maintains, that in no single instance was such 
entire removal of the old varnish effected, but that in every instance Mr. Seguier left a thin 
coat for the protection of the picture. Sir Charles Eastlake, on the other hand, has 
expressed his belief that Mr.Seguier ‘overpassed his instructions ;’ which implies that 
he had done something more than remove the old varnish. But in what mode he had 
thus exceeded his powers, Sir Charles has not clearly explained. 
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« Picture-cleaning prior to the Keepership of Mr. Uwins. 


“ During the keepership of Sir Charles Eastlake, 1843-1847, which preceded that of Mr. 
Uwins, a greater degree of discretional power was exercised by the holder of that office 
than has since been the case. The Trustees appear, indeed, at that period, in the particular 
matter of picture-cleaning, to have divesied themselves of their own immediate share of 
control and responsibility, to an extent scarcely compatible with that special superinten- 
dence of the details of management which they seem to have regarded as incumbent on 
them in other respects. 

“Ina minute, of date 5 August 1844, it is stated, ‘that Mr. Eastlake brought to the 
notice of the Trustees the expediency of causing such of the pictures in the National Gal- 
lery as require cleaning, &c., to be so dealt with during the ensuing vacation. It was 
resolved accordingly, ‘ That Mr. Eastlake be authorised to take this opportunity of causing 
such work to be executed by proper persons to be selected for the purpose.’ The Keeper, 
by this minute, as by other similar minutes on other occasions, is empowered to take down, 
at his pleasnre, any number of pictures, without specification of names or places on the 
walls, and deliver them into the hands of any cleaner he may select, to be treated in any 
manner he may think fit. In pursuance of this instruction, a gentleman named Brown 
was entrusted by Sir Charles with the putting in order of six pictures, hich were accordingly 
cleaned,—in one instance partially repainted,—and hung up again during the vacation, 
without any repo:t of the transaction being made to the Trustees. No mention of the 
namcs, either of the cleaned pictures or uf the cleaner, occurs in the minutes until upwards 
of two vears afterwards, when the circumstances were incidentally brought under the notice 
of the Trustees in connexion with another series of similar operations. 

“ In 1845, the ‘Susanna’ of Guido was cleaned, retouched, and hung up in the Gallery, 
without any communication between the keeper and the Board of ‘Tiusiees, or any know- 
ledge of the transaction on their part uniil it was completed. The authority on which Sir 
C. Eastlake acted on this occasion was that of Sir Robert Peel, then First Lord of the 
Treasury, and also a Member of the Trust; to whose single instructions Sir Charles de- 
scribes himself as deferring on other occasions, without communication with the 'frusiees. 
The correspondence with Sir Robert, in consequence of which the ‘ Susanna’ was cleaned 
and restored, is described by Sir Charles as so strictly private, that he did not think 
himself at liberty to report its contents to the Trustees without Sir Robert’s express per- 
mission. 

“ Your Committee deem it their duty to express their sense of the irregularity of these 
proceedings, an irregularity of which Sir Charles Eastlake has declared himself to be now 
fully conscious. 

“Apart from these defects in the mode of authorising the cleaning of pictures, an undue 
latitude seems then, as now, to have been permitted to the discretion of the cleaner. This 
appears from the evidence of Mr. Brown, who states, that after he had cleaned and restored 
the ‘ Judgment of Paris,’ by Rubens, under the superintendence and with the assistance of 
Sir Charles Eastlake, several other pictures were made over to him, with Sir Charles’s assu- 
rance ‘ that he would not look at them till they were done, and that he (Mr. Brown) might 
do what he pleased with them.’ Accordingly Sir Charles did not see them again until Mr. 
Brown’s operations were completed. It has been remarked by Sir Charles, that from his 
experience of the skill and care exhibited in the treatment of the Rubens, he felt assured 
that the other pictures would be equally safe in Mr. Brown’s hands. Your Committee, 
however, are inclined to doubt how far any such amount of experience could warrant so 
unconditional a surrender of a part of the national collection into the hands of any cleaner 
whatever. 

“Your Committee here consider it proper to call attention to the fact of the great and 
sudden extension which seems to have been given to the practice of picture-cleaning in the 
Gallery immediately alter the death of Mr. William Seguier, and the succession of Sir 
Charles Eastlake to the office of Keeper. From a return obtained of the number of pic- 
tures cleaned since the removal of the collection to the present building, it appears that 
during tle six years that elapsed from the epoch of tliat removal, in 1837, to the death of 
Mr. W. Seguier in 18438, no picture had been cleaned to such an extent as to render it 
necessary to keep any record of the transaction. In the year 1844, the first of Sir Charles 
Eastluke’s Keepership, 11 pictures are returned as cleaned in a greater or less degree ; 
and the who'e number cleaned during the nine years from 1844 to 1852 amounts to 28. 
It has been stated by Sir Charles, that he found the collection, on the death of Mr. William 
Seguier, in bad condition, rendering it necessary that extraordinary measures should be 
taken for its improvement; other witnesses have, however, given evidence to an opposite 
( ffect. 

“ Backs of the Pictures. 


“The dirty state in which the backs of the pictures have been found by Your Committee, 
tends further to evince the absence of combined action or definite responsibility in the 
system of management. In the year 1850 a Committee of this House recommended that 
the backs of the pictures ‘should be carefully protected from the dust and other impurities 
continualiy deposited on them.’ This recommendation was founded on the Report of a 
Commission, consisting of Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Wilitam Russell, and Mr. Faraday, 
appointed * to inquire into the state of the pictures in the National Gallery.’ In that Report 
attention was directed ‘ to the great quanuties of dust lodged about the backs, especially of 
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the pictures in canvas, which, being of themselves more or less porous, are subjected to the 
action which arises from impure accumulations ;’ and a mode was suggested for providing 
the necessary protection against this evil. In the Committee of 1850, to whose Report 
that of the Commission was appended, further evidence was collected from experienced 
artists and picture-cleaners, Mr. Seguier among others, to the effect that as much or more 
injury was done from the action of such noxious influences upon the back than upon the 
front of a picture. It is, therefore, with some surprise that Your Committee have observed 
that the question of a better protection of the backs has never, during the three years that 
have elapsed, been brought under the notice of the Trustees ; although two of the three 
members of the Commission of 1850 have, since November of that year, been themselves 
members of the Trust. The backs of the pictures are now, accordingly, covered with a 
deposit of filth, which, if the Reports of the Committee and Commission of 1850 are of any 
value, must daily be producing the mischief described in those documents as inherent in 
such a condition. 

“Jt has been stated in evidence by Mr. Seguier that he several times brought this 
subject under the attention of Colonel Thwaites, the Assistant keeper of the Gallery, in 
the hope that his own opinion as to the necessity of something being done might, 
through that channel, have been reported to the Trustees. Colonel Thwaties has no recol- 
lection of any such communication having ever been made to him by Mr. Seguier. 

“1 appears from the evidence of Culonei Thwaites, Mr. Seguier, and Mr. Thick, the frame- 
maker habitually employed in the Gallery, that about three years ago the whole of the 
pictures were taken down from their places and their backs dusted. There is, however, no 
notice in the Minutes of any such transaction, and, owing to the failure of the memories 
of the persons concerned, it has not been possible to ascertain under what circumstances, 
by what authority, or at what precise time the operation was performed, or whether before 
or afier the Committee of 1850. Mr. Seguier thinks that it was on the suggestion of either 
Mr. Uwins or Colonel Thwaites.* Both these geutlemen disclaim having ever made any 
such suggestion.+ Colonel Thwaites, however, rem: mbers the dusting. Mr. Uwins, on the 
other hand, asserts that he never, until the question was raised in this Commitee, had so 
much as heard of any such operaticn,} although one, as he himself seems to be well aware, 
of such magnitude and importance as to demand the special superintendence of the 
Keeper.§ If it actually took place, it was, he asserts, without his sanction or knowledge; 
but he adds, that he does not believe it ever did take place.|| Mr. Thick, on the other 
hand, the person entrusted with its execution, states, in equally distinct terms, that Mr, 
Uwins himself ordered it. Whatever may be the relative value of these conflicting state- 
ments, there can be little doubt that, under such a system of management, the pictures must 
have been exposed to very serious risks. 

“ The chief or only apology which has been offered for this neglect of the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of 1850, is the want of time, and space in the building, for carrying 
into effect any more important measures required for the preservation of the pictures. 
It appears, however, to Your Committee, that the time aud space which have been occupied 
during the last vacation in stripping the fronts of the pictures of old varnish, from which 
they are not alleged to have been receiving any real or permanent damage, would have 
been better employed in protecting their backs against an accumulation of influences, 
pronounced on high authority to be most prejudicial to their preservation. 


“« Varnish used in the Gallery. 


“ In connexion with the subject of picture-cleaning, the attention of the Committee has 
been directed to the mode of varnishing the pictures, which, until recently, has prevailed 
in the Gallery. The species of varnish which has long been generally preferred in this 
country and on the Continent, as best calculated both to protect the surface of a picture, 
and to preserve its colour and cleanliness, is that called mastic varnish, consisting of the 
cum or resin of the mastic tree combined with spirits of turpentine. With this varnish 
Mr. Seguier has, during the whole period of his employment in the Gallery, until within 
the last year or two, been in the habit of mixing a certain portion of linseed oil. ‘The effec 
of this mixture is to render the mastic liable to a more rapid process of discoloration, and 
to impart to it a greater tendency to attract dirt and noxious effluvia, It has also been 
stated in evidence, that another objectionable property of this mixed varnish is a peculiar 
hardness and adhesiveness, which renders it difficult to remove, unless by the application of 
solvents so powerful as to endanger the safety uf the paint below; and to this cause much 
of the injury alleged to have been suffered by the lately cleaned pictures has, on the same 
authority, been attributed. But on this latter point there is the usual conflict of opinions 
among the professional cleaners. For Mr. Seguier as-erts that he has always found his 
gallery varnish easily give way to a mild solvent of soap and water; and this statement is 
supported by that of Mr. Brown, founded on his experience of the work performed by him 
in 1844, The opinion, however, of the latter gentleman, as to such facility of removal, is 
qualified by the condition, that the coat of mixed varnish should have been spiead over 
a previous coat of pure mastic varnish. Of the other objectionable properties of the 
‘Gallery varnish,’ its te::dency to change colour and to attract dirt, there seems now to be 
no question in any quarter. They have, in fact, been practically admitted by the managers 
of the Gallery; Mr. Seguier having lately received instructions to abandon his former 
method, and the use of the pure mastic varnish has since been adopted. 
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“ The reason assigned by Mr. Seguier for the employment of this mixture is the tendency 
of mastic varnish, in a pure state, to throw out chill or bloom on the surface of the- 
picture; a tendency which he considered to be counteracted by the presence of the oil. 
But this advantage would be insufficient to compensate for the attendant evils; chill being 
a tcmporaty inconvenience, pregnant with no serious injury to the pictures, and easily 
remedied by care and skilful treatment. 

“ It does not appear that the Trustees have at any time had their attention turned to the 
nature of the varnishes used in the Gallery, although assuredly a matter of much import- 
ance as affecting the state of the collection; it being obvious how greatly the well-being 
of a picture must depend on the quality of the adhesive substances with which its surface 
may be overspread. Of the recent change of practice no mention occurs in the minutes ; 
nor does it appear that the subject had ever been under the consideration of the Board 
of Trustees. The change appears to have been the result of a suggestion incidentally 
Seguier, 573,659, made by a single Trustee to Mr. Seguier, and acted upon by him. Mr, Uwins, in ‘this 


660, 661. 866. as in some other similar cases, does not appear to have been consulted. But although 
Russell, 4876. the objectionable varnish has now been discontinued, it is to be feared that the collec- 
Dyce, 7648. tion has already suffered, and will continue to suffer, from its former use. In the earl 


Kioueeeespy Vv iit. part of his evidence, Mr. Seguier, in allusion to the previous condition of the lately 
14. 22, and 1X. cleaned pictures, described the substance that obscured them as ‘ an accumulation of 
Seguier, 514.525. loose dirt and oil’ which the pictures ‘ appeared’ to have had applied to them, at a time 


775. which he does not specify. But ou a subsequent examination, he stated that the chief, if 
9934-2938. 2944. not the only ingredient of those same ‘ accumulations of dirt and oil” was the Gallery var- 
2945. ° nish, applied from time to time during his connexion with the establishment. He further, 


on the latter occasion, admitted his own present conviction of the noxious properties of 
that compound, and of the necessity which its existence on the pictures, aided by other 
influences to which in their present locality they are exposed, would at no distant mterval 


3083, 3034. involve, of others being subjected to a process of cleaning similar to that which a number 
Dyce, 7643. of their fellows have lately undergone. 

“The inconsiderate manner In which the pictures have been exposed to the risks of 

Brown, 1111. empirical treatment, is further apparent from the evidence of Mr. Brown. That gentleman 


states, that he re-varnished the ‘ Judgment of Paris,’ and four other pictures, with a 
‘resinous varnish’ of his own invention, the composition of which he keeps secret, not 
wishing to deprive himself of the advantages derivable from the superiority which he con- 
siders it possesses over other varnishes. Sir Charles Eastlake, then keeper of the Gallery, 
when questioned by Your Committee as to the propriety of permitting, he application of secret 


4606. compounds to the pictures, stated that he did not know what species of varnish Mr, Brown 
4601. used; that he believed it to be a mastic varnish, but that he did not interfere either with 
Russell, 4873. him or Mr. Seguier in respect to their varnishes. And another member of the Board of 
4879. Trustees, the same on whose suggestion Mr. Seguier abandoned the previous practice, has 


stated that he thought the question of varnishes was one which it was better to leave to the 
discretion of the cleaner; a view in which, for reasons above explained, Your Committee 
cannot concur, and which seems to be practically confuted by the interference of the same 
Trustee on the occasion above referred to. 


“ Occasional Cleaning. 


ai 
y “ The Committee have also directed their attention to the process of occasional cleaning, 
i as carried onin the Gallery. This process is stated by Mr. Seguier, and the officers of the 
yon wii Gallery, to consist chiefly of sponging the pictures with water, and wiping them dry with 
} soft towels or cloths, and with silk handkerchiefs. The propriety of applying pure water in 
any mode to the surface of a picture, is a point on which there is sonie difference of opinion, 
biel _ both among professional gentlemen and amateurs. ‘There seems, however, even among 
Nicuwenhuys, 1698. those who may not object altogether to the use of water, to be a general understanding that 
Bolton, 1014. pata aos as Peck, aan nae: ; ? e el i Sie 
. Fastlake. 4684. its application should be limited to a mere moistening of the surface, as distinguished from 
Vy washing in the more familiar sense of the term; which latter process has been pronounced 
by very high authorities to be pregnant with the utmost danger. It has been alleged by 
Moore, 2358-2381. several persons, whose attention has from time to time been critically directed to the state 
Buchanan App. XI. of the Gallery, that washing in this wider sense has been habitually practised, and that 
by it blisters and other blemishes have been produced on the pictures. Although Your Com- 
mittee are not prepared to report that these allegations have been substantiated, they 
cannot express their entire satisfaction wiih the account given by the assistant keeper, of 
387-391. the mode in which the oceasional cleaning of the pictures by application of water has been 
conducted. 


« Precautions suggested for the Future. 


“For the better preservation of the pictures in future, Your Committee are of opinion 
that the following precautions may with advantage be adopted :— 


- “That no person shall hereatier be employed to clean pictures in the Gallery, by the 
removal of decayed or dirty coats of varnish, who shall not have shown, to the satisfaction 
of the responsible authorities, that he possesses, in addition to the ordinary qualifications of 

Faraday, 5548. _ experience and dexterity,-1. A competent elementary knowledge of the chemical properties 
Eastlake, 6628-6634. of the materials which he uses both in cleaning and varnishing; 2. A competent knowledge 
Klenze, App. VILL. 11. of the vehicles and pigments used by the principal painters and schools of painting, and of 


Spence, 10075. the chemical properties of those vehicles and pigments. 


“That 
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“ That no. picture-cleaner shall be employed in the Gallery who declines to give a distinct 
explanation of the mode in which, and the materials with which, he proposes to operate on 
the pictures submitted to him for treatment. 


“That no picture shall hereafter be cleaned, lined, or otherwise repaired, at the sole 
discretion of the Director or Directors of the Gallery. 


“That in cases where it shall appear to those officers that a picture requires any such 
treatment, a notification to that effect shall be made to the department of Governmen: to 
which the Directors are immediately responsible. 


«That the same department shall then appoint a Commission, consisting, in addition to 
one or more Directors, of not less than three experienced persons, Ove artist or amateur, one 
picture-cleaner, and one practical chemist; by whom the picture shall be carefully ex- 
amined. 

“ That the Commission shall draw up a report, founded on that examination, as to the 
mode in which the picture is painted, the condition in which it is, the damage it may for- 
merly have sustained, and the repairs it may have undergone. 


“ To this report shall be added the opinion of the Commission as to whether it is desirable 
that the picture should be cleaned or repaired ; and, if so, as to the mode and extent in 
which the operation should be performed. 


«That upon the department of Government by whom the Commission is appointed shall 
rest the responsibility of selecting the picture-cleaner to be employed, and of subjecting his 
proceedings to such checks or safeguards as may seem advisable. 

‘That no varnish shall be used in the Gallery without the sanction of the Director, who 
shall be responsible for the mode of its composition, and the quality of 11s materials. 


“ That the recommendation of the Committee of 1850, as_to the permanent protection of 
the backs of the pictures, shall, with all convenient speed, but with the necessary caution, be 
carried into effect ; and that, until the whole collection shall be so protected, the back of 
each picture shall, at least once a year, be relieved of the dust or impurities which it may 
have contracted. 

“ Your Committee are further of opinion, that it were much to be desired that some simple 
means could be adopted by which a picture, once in a clean state, could be preserved in 
the same, without the necessity of stripping it, at certain intervals, according to the present 
practice, in whole or in greater part of its coats of varnish, 

“ Among the suggestions offered by witnesses towards the attainment of this object, are 
two which appear especiatly deserving of attention. ; 

“ The first is contained in the evidence of Sir Thomas Sebright, as to the mode in which 
the lite Mr. Andrew Wilson was accustomed to polish his pictures, by rubbing them from 
time to time alternately with moist and dry leather. By this mode the varnish, with its 
deposits of dirt, was undergoing a constant, though gradual process of removal; so that 
while still adequately protecting the surface of the picture, it ultimately became so thin as 
to require an additional application of the same material; which renovated coat was sub- 
jected in its turn to a like course of treatment. 


“ Another plan has been suggested by Mr. Dyce. It consists in the application of two 
coats of varnish ; the one pure mastic varnish, spread over the surface of the picture; the 
other a lighter, more delicate, resinous varnish, spread over the coat of mastic. This more 
delicate upper varnish, being easily soluble by processes not calculated to act effectively on 
the mastic below, may hence, when saturated with dirt or effluvia, be removed and renewed 
from time: to ume, the lower coat still remaining clean and entire, 

“The lighter resinous varnish adapted to the above purpose, has been stated by Armoe- 
nin, a well-known Italian wriier on art in the sixteenth century, to have been used by 
Correggio and. Parmigianino, The same author has described its ingredients and mode of 
composition. 


“ Mr. Dyce has further stated that this plan has been tried, with muc}) success, both by 
himself and by Sir Charles Eastlake. Its feasibility seems also to be partially confirmed 
by the evidenceof Mr. Brown and Mr. Seguier, as to the facility with which they found 
an upper coat of “ Gallery variish” yield to their applications, when spiead over a lower 
coat of pure mastic varnish. 


“The question as to the expediency of covering the pictures with glass, isone on which 
there is much differeice of opinion. The returns procured from abroxd, in answer to 
queries traismitted by the Commission of 1850, show that the Directors of most of the 
principal foreign gailenes are unfavourable to glazing ; partly as interfering with the view 
of the pictures, partly as tending to impede the circulation of air essential to their preserva- 
tion. In the Dresden Gailery alone glass has been extensively, and, in the opinion of 
the Directors, beneficially, used ; in regard at least to the object with which alone it was 
resoried to,—that of protecting the pictures from noxious deposits. The justice of their 
opinion-seems to be confirmed by the fine condition of the few glazed pictures in the National 
Gallery. Were the pictures, therefore, to remain in their present situation, exposed to the 
same atmospheric influences as hitherto, it might be desirable to afford them, to every prac- 
ticable extent, the benefit of this sp: cies of protection. Were they, on the other hand, to 
be renoved to some more airy locality, the impediments which glass interposes to the full 
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Roberts, 3501. 
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Klenzée, App. V1I1. 9. 
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Farrer, 9423. 
Klenze, 9391. 


Sebright, 3484- 
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enjoyment of the beholder, might more than counterbalance any advantage to be derived from 
itin other respects.” 


Question, “ That the Report be now read 2°, and considered paragraph by paragraph,” 
put and agreed to. 


First paragraph read. 
[Adjourned to Friday, at Twelve o’clock. 


Veneris, 15° die Julii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Lorp Seymour in the Chair. 


Mr. Ewart. Mr. Vernon. 
Lord Elcho. Mr. Hardinge. 
Lord William Graham. Mr, M. Milnes. 
Mr, Baring Wall. | 


Mr. W. R. Hamilton, Sir R. Westmacott, x. a., Mr. William Carpenter, Mr. F. S. Hayes, 
Mr. A. F. Plass, Mr. James Davies, and Mr. James Loft examined. . 


[Adjourned to Monday next, at One o’clock. 


Lune, 18° die Julii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 
CotoneEt Murs in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour, Lord Elcho, 
Mr. Vernon, Mr. Hardinge. 
Mr. Baring Wall, | Mr, Monckton Milnes. 


Lord William Graham, Lord Brooke. 
First paragraph of proposed Report on Picture Cleaning again read, 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the first paragraph, for the purpose of inserting the 
following words :— 

Under the term picture-cleaning, various operations are comprised ; those which consist 
in the mere wiping, dusting, or partial washing of the surface ofa varnished picture will be 
subsequently noticed under the head of ¢ Occasional Cleaning.’ 

“Picture cleaning, in the ordinary aeceptation of the term, and that in which it is to be 
understood when used without qualification in this Report, means the removal, in whole or 
in part, of the decayed or discoloured varnishes, dirt, and incrustations by which a painting 
may be obscured. This is effected either by mechanical or chemical processes. 

«The mechanical means generally employed appear to consist in rubbing with the finger 
the surface of the varnish, when in a perfectly dry state, until it comes off in afine white powder, 
and also in the use of sharp steel instruments, without which in some cases dirt and incrus- 
tations of various kinds cannot, it is said, be safely or effectively removed. 

“ The chemical processes consist in the application of solvents to the surface of a picture, by 
which the old varnishes are dissolved, and the painting is freed fiom the impurities by which 
it was concealed or disfigured. 

“ After the removal of the old varnishes, dirt, or incrustations, it is customary to give the 
picture one or two coats of varnish. 

“ Your Committee, with a view to ascertaining as far as possible the comparative safety or 
danger of the mechanical and chemical processes as thus applied to the cleaning of pictures, 
took evidence upon these points at considerable length. 

“«« The evidence, however, is extremely inconclusive and contradictory ; for whilst friction 
has been pronounced by several witnesses, among whom is Mr. John Seguier, a gentle- 
man of late years exclusively employed as picture-cleaner in the National Gallery, to be 
the method which they use by preference in the cases where it may be available ; the same 
process has been condemved by other authorities including Mr. Uwins, the keeper of the 
Gallery, under whom Mr. Seguier acts, as dangerous, and specially to be avoided. 

“The danger of friction is said to arise from the inequalities of the surface of the picture, 


or of the canvas on which it is painted, the effect of which necessarily is, that the higher or 
more 
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more prominent portions run the risk of being over-rubbed, whilst the parts adjoining 
remain comparatively untouched. 

“So likewise with reference to sulvents, some witnesses, experienced picture-cleaners, 
artists, and amateurs, have given it as their opinion that the safest way of cleaning a picture is 
by means of solvents, because the solvent employed can be diluted ad libitum, and its action 
checked by other chemical means. 

“ Of the various solvents that are thus employed, it will be sufficient here to notice soap 
and water, and spirits of wine, either pure or mixed with modifying ingredients, as these 
appear to be most in use, especially in the National Gallery. 

“ Soap and water would seem to be chiefly used for the removal of dirt or oil from the sur- 
face of a picture ; this, however, like other solvents, requires to be employed with extreme 
caution, as its chemical qualities and act on, containing as it does alarge proportion of alkali, 
are calculated, in the event of its being incautiously applied, to produce the most disastrous 
effects upon the texture and colour of a picture. 

“ With regard to spirits of wine, it has been stated to Your Committee by Mr. Seguier, as 
well as by another picture-cleaner in extensive practice, that a seasoned oil painting is not 
susceptible of injury from any application of this solvent, and that in consequence, there 
can be no risk in using it in a pure state for the purpose of removing dirt or varnish from a 
picture of the above description. 

“But, on the other hand, it has been held by many picture-cleaners and amateurs that 
pure spirits of wine, if freely applied to the surface of any picture, would not only destroy 
the varnish, but bite through the paint to the ground of the canvas. 

‘“‘ From the experiments undertaken by Mr. Faraday, at the request of the Committee, in 
order to test the value of these conflicting opinions as to the effects of alcohol, it appears 
that a vehicle of pure oil is in fact little, if at all, affected by an application of spirits of 
wine; but the same experiments have shown that by adding to the oil a small portion of 
varnish, or of the resinous substances of which vamish is usually composed, which addition 
is known to have been more or less customary during every period of the art of oil painting, 
the paint is rendered proportionally as susceptible of decomposition from alcohol as the 
varnish with which the picture is covered. 

“The danger, therefore, of the incautious application of spirits of wine to the surface of 
a picture will readily be perceived, when it is borne in mind that the glazings, or thin trans- 
parent coats of graduated tints, by means of which many painters, especially the ereat 
colourists, produced in the last stage of their work their most beautiful effects of colour, 
harmony, and aerial perspective, usually partake of the nature of varnish more than of oil 
paint, and are consequently peculiarly susceptible to the action of solvents. 

‘It indeed appears, from the statements made before Your Committee, that in the process 
of cleaning, these glazings are frequently removed, in whole or in part, and that the general 
tone and harmony of pictures are thus impaired—evils which picture-cleaners are in the 
habit of attempting to remedy by what is called toning; that is, covering the injured parts, 
and in some cases even the whole painting, with a wash or thin coating of transparent 
colour, for the purpose of restoring the harmony of the picture, and concealing the injuries 
it has suffered in their hands. f 

‘This toning is a practice which is strongly condemned by some of the witnesses, who 
maintain that the glazings and tone of a picture, when once destroyed, never can be 
restored, and that picture-cleaners ruin the works of art which they thus pretend to improve ; 
the practice, however, does not appear to have been resorted toin the National Gallery. ; 

“The foregoing brief review of the evidence submitted to Your Committee sufficiently 
shows the discrepancies and variety of opinion, and the general uncertainty that prevail 
even amongst professional men, upon the subject of picture-cleaning, the method adopted 
by one as safe and efficacious being condemned by another as dangerous and destructive. 

“ Your Committee therefore feel unable, from the contradictory character of the evi- 
dence, to draw any sound conclusions as to the comparative safety or danger of the 
different methods of picture-cleaning. 

“The method adopted must indeed, to a certain extent, depend on the school from which 
a painting has emanated, and should vary according to the condition of the picture, the 
state of the lining, the nature of the material upon which it is painted, and the composition 
of the varnishes with which it has been covered. The risk at all times attending the clean- 
ing of pictures, leads however to the conclusion that it is an evil which should be avoided 
as far as possible, by the adoption of every precaution which tends to their preservation ; 
but when this operation is indispensably requisite, safety, it would appear, can only, as in 
surgery, be found in the skill, the judgment, and the experience of the operator, and in his 
knowledge of the state, condition, and peculiar qualities of the painting submitted to his care. 


“ Occasional Cleaning. 


“ It now remains to notice those lighter operations, which may more properly be classed 
3 Py 
under the head of ‘ Occasional Cleaning. 


_ These, though they do not require any great amount of skill, nor involve any extraordi- 
nary risk, are yet important, inasmuch as due attention to them tends to the preservation of 
pictures, and may obviate the necessity of cleaning in the larger sense of the word. 


“ Occasional cleaning mainly consists,— 


“a cm In the use of a feather brush to remove dust and dirt lying lightly on the surface 
7: e of 
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= oF Sea Of this operation, requiring only ordinary caution, it is not necessary to speak 
urthe. 

“ 9d. In the removal of chill or bloom, as it is technically called, which arises from fresh 
varnish, especially from pure mastic varnish, and gives to the surface a dull filmy appearance. 

“ Various methods for restoring the brillianey of the varnish are habitually adopted. 
Such as gentle friction with a silk handkerchief or wash leather, and the application of a 
damp sponge or moistened cotton, after which the picture is wiped with a soft cloth, and 
subsequently when dry, rubbed to a polish with a silk handkerchief. 

“ With regard to the application of water, various opinions have been expressed. Whena 
picture is painted on wood, water, it is said, cannot safely be used, because subsequent 
rubbing might tear up any particles having a tendency to chip off. Again, in cases where 
the surface of a picture offers any cracks in the varnish, into which the water can penetrate, 
it may, if incautiously applied, occasion blistering, and iay the foundation of future decay. 
Where the painting is on an absorbent ground, the risk of such mischief is increased ; and 
it has also been stated that some painters occasionally used water colours in finishing their 
pictures, and, consequently, any crack in the varnish would here render water peculiarly 
destructive. 

“ There seems, indeed, to be a general understanding that the application of water should 
be limited to a mere moistening of the surface, as distinguished from washing in the more 
familiar sense of the term ”’—(Lord Elcho), instead thereof. 


Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the proposed 
Report. Committee divided. 


Ayes, 4. Noes, 3. 
Lord William Graham. Lord Elcho. 
Mr. B. Wall. Mr. Hardinge. 
Lord Seymour. Mr. M. Milnes. 
Mr. Vernon. 


Second paragraph read. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “term picture cleaning,” for the purpose 
of inserting the following words, “ Committee appointed by The House have inquired into 
the process of cleaning to which some of the pictures in the National Gallery have been 
subjected” (Lord William Graham), instead thereof. Question put, “That the words f 
proposed to be lefi out stand part of the proposed Report. Committee divided. | 


Ayes, 4. Noes, 4. 

Lord Brooke. Lord William Graham. 
Lord Elcho. Mr. B. Wall. ; 
Mr. Hardinge. Lord Seymour. f 
Mr. M. Milnes. Mr. Vernon. 


Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the Ayes. 
Draft Report on Picture Cieaning further considered ; several amendments made. 


[Adjourned to Thursday, at Twelve o’clock. 


Jovis, 21° die Juli, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Coronet More in the Chair. 


Mr. B. Wall. Lord Seymour, 
Lord W. Graham. Lord Elcno, . 
The Baron Von Klenze, Rev. H. Wellesley, p. p., and Mr. Henry Farrer examined. | | 
| 


[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Twelve o’clock. 


| 
A ‘ be 
Veneris, 22° die Julii, 1853. | 


b i MEMBERS PRESENT: 


i Vi CotoneL Murs in the Chair. 


| : , ie . Lord Seymour. Mr. Hardinge. | 
a Lord W. Graham. Lord Elcho. 
43, if | Mr. Vernon. Mr. Baring Wall. | 


4 Mr. George S. Thwaites, Mr. M. Moore, Mr. Henry Farrer, Mr. C. Baring Wall, a 
1 ae Member of the Committee, and Mr. W. B. Spence examined. 


[Adjourned to Monday, at Twelve o’clock. ; 
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Lune, 25° die Julii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Cotonet Murer in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour. Lord Elcho. 
Mr. Vernon. Mr. M. Milnes. 
Mr. Baring Wall. Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. Hardinge. Mr. Stirling. 


Lord W. Graham. 
Further consideration of Report on Picture Cleaning postponed. 


General Report proposed by the Chairman read 1°, as follows: 


« As the subject referred to Your Committee is varied and extensive, it has been thought 
desirable in this Report to consider it under the following separate heads: 


“J, The Constitution and General Management of the National Gallery. 


“II, The Management of the Gallery, as specially connected with Picture 
Cleaning. 


“III. The Changes and Improvements to which the System may require to be 
subjected. 


“IV. The Site, present or future, of the Gallery ; and the expediency of combining 
the National Collections of Monumental Antiquity and Fine Art in one 
Building or group of Buildings, and under a single System of Management. 


“], The Constitution and General Management of the Gallery. 
“The investigation of the first head of subject has engaged much of the time and 


attention of Your Committee. 


“They have examined a number of witnesses, comprising several members of the Trust, 
and the principal salaried officers of the establishment. 

‘In the course of their inquiries, many irregularities and imperfections in the working of 
the present system have been brought under their notice. 


“They have further been led to believe that these irregularities originate, Lord Aberdeen, 5275. 5278. 5283. 5286- 


for the most part, in certain fundamental defects and anomalies of the system 5290. Lord Overstone, 5363. Eastlake, 
dell: aa ae ay af anuetear danie f tl eMC 5972, 7052. Dennistoun, 5749. Dyce, 
itself; in the want, more especially, of any Clear definition of the respective 7435, Ford, 7887. Russell, 8077, 8078. 


,owers or responsibilities of the several members of the managing body; and Hurlstone, 6650. 
} a ee 3 


Coningham, 6809. 


in the absence of specific regulations for their guidance in the performance Foggo, 7222-7224. Wellesley, 9510. 


of their duties. 


“The National Gallery derives its origin from the purchase of a private collection of 
pictures, negotiated by the Treasury, and confirmed by a vote of Parliament in 1823. After 
the collection became public property, the principal charge of it,—accurding to a custom 
which, while not actually recognised by any principle of constitutional law, seems to 
prevail in regard to some other public institutions,—devolved on the Treasury. With the 
Treasury it has since remained ; and to the same department, consequently, has attached 
the primary responsibility for the conduct of the institution. 


“On the 30th March 1824, the Treasury, by a Minute of that date, appointed the late 
Mr. William Seguier Keeper of the Gallery, with a yearly salary of 2001., and defined his 
duties as follews: He was ‘to have the charge of the Collection ; to attend to the care and 
‘ preservation of the pictures, and to superintend the arrangements for admission ; to be 
‘ present occasionally in the Gallery; and to value and negotiate (if called upon) the pur- 
‘chase of any Pictures that may in future be added to the Collection ; and to perform such 
‘ other services as he may from time to time be called uponto do by instructions from the 


‘ Board,’ 


“ On the 2d of July of the same year, by another Treasury Minute, a ‘Committee of six 
gentlemen’ was nominated to ‘undertake the supeiintendence of the National Gallery of 
‘ pictures, and to give such directions as may be necessary from time to time, for the pro- 
* per conservation of them, to Mr. Seguier, who will be instructed to conform to their 
orders. 


“ ¢ Mr. Seguier,’ it is added, ¢ will in future submit to the Committee above mentioned his 
‘ requisitions for advances of money to defray the expenses of his establishment, and for- 
‘ ward them to this Board, under their sanction.’ 


“ No salary was assigned to the members of this Committee. 


867. e 2 “On 


Lord Aberdeen, 


5271, 5272. 


Parliamentary Re- 
turn, National Gal- 
lery, 1853 (No, 104), 
pp. 49, 50. 
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sppectix to Report ‘On the 31st of March 1824, an ‘ Assistant Keeper and Secretary ’ was appointed, with 
of Committee o a salary of 1501. He is instructed, by a letter from the Treasury : to attend in the Gallery 
sand eee reiacs on public days; to act as Secretary ; and to superintend, under the Keeper, the arrange- 
189. ' ments for the admission of the public, and of the artists who study in the Gallery, &c. 
“These are the only documents of the nature of regulations which have been framed 
either by the Treasury, or by the Committee of Gentlemen. By the first, the Keeper is to 
receive his instructions from the Treasury; by the second, he is to receive them from the 
Committee, as an intermediate agent between the Treasury and himself. He is accordingly 
found, in the sequel, acting upon this double responsibility; applying for orders, as a 
general rule, to the Trustees, but in certain cases appealing direct to the Treasury. 


“ Among the duties imposed on the Keeper by the minute of his appointment, is spe- 
ee cially mentioned that of negotiating purchases of pictures. In the minute appointing the 
. aa) Committee, no such duty is assigned to them; they are directed ‘to watch over the pre- 


servation of the pictures ;’ and in respect, it must be presumed, solely or chiefly to that 
branch of management, the Keeper is directed to be guided by their instructions. 


‘‘ During this period no authentic record was kept, or is now extant in the establishment, 
of the transactions of the Gallery, of the purchases of Pictures, the prices paid, or of other h 
details of management. 


— 
re 


P 

PA 
| * | “The Committee of Gentlemen appear, from these minutes, and from the evidence of one 
at of the two surviving original members, to have been at first intended merely as a visiting or y 
mh fl Lord Aberdeen, inspecting body, who, on behalf of the Treasury, were to exercise a certain ill-defined superin- q 
mt tl 6274, 5282-5288. tendence over the Keeper’s management of the Collection. During the earlier period of the ; 
ni \ | ( i Institution there services were accordingly limited solely or chiefly to such inspection or ; 
if | Fi superintendence. For the first three years and a half after their appointment no meetings j 
fi i Appendix I., No.2, were held. Their interference seems to have consisted in occasional visits to the Gallery, f 
We | Thwaites, 9671. singly or in small parties ; and in offering such suggestions to the Keeper as might occur to r 
my ho Thwaites, 9673. them. ; 
| ; 

1) 


duals, the character and functions of the Committee, and the relative positions of that body 
and of the Keeper, underwent considerable alteration. The number of the Committee was 
augmented from time tv time, and at present amounts to 17; while their office exchanged 


i “ But as the Collection increased, chiefly by gifts or bequests from public-spirited indivi- 
| 
the name of Committee for that of Trust, and the members acquired the title of Trustees. 


[SS 
—— : 
——— 
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“The first formal meeting of the Committee or Trust is dated 7 February 1828. Two 
other meetings took place in that year. In 1829, no meeting was held; in 1830, two were 
held ; in 1831, one meeting was held; in 1832, one; in 1833, two meetings were held. In 
the ensuing years they became more frequent; but no rule or practice as to holding 

Minutes in Appen- periodical meetings was introduced prior to the year 1840, the 16th of the Trust. In that 
dix I, No. 3. year a resolution was passed, of date 10 June, ‘That a meeting should be held on the first 
“Monday of each month during the sitting of Parliament;’ which rule has since been 


generally though not closely adhered to. 


~ 


‘Since this epoch the Trustees have gradually undertaken the details of management to 
im an extent not apparently contemplated in their original appointment ; and which ultimately 
it | placed them, during the part of the year to which their activity has been limited, in the posi- 
tion of immediate Directors of the Gallery. 


— SSS 
SRT ae 
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“ The duty or responsibility of picture purchasing, attached by the original Minute of 

Treasury to the office of keeper, was already, on the death of Mr. W. Seguier, the first holder 

i of that office, in so far transferred from it to the Board of Trustees, that Sir Charles Eastlake, 

/ on being offered the appointment, made it a condition of his acceptance that he should incur 

Eastlake, 4393- no responsibility as to the market value of any picture that might be purchased, and no 

4398. 6006-6008. responsibility either as to the market value or the intrinsic merit of any pictures but those of 
the Italian school. 


EEE 


Parjiawentary Re- “ By a more recent instruction from the Treasury, of date 14th August 1845, the Keeper 
turn, 1847 (40), p.5. ig understood to have been relieved from all responsibility whatever in regard to the pur- 
Eastlake, 6181. chase of pictures. ‘That duty has since devolved, under the Treasury, exclusively on the | 
Trustees. Sir Charles Eastlake bas stated in his evidence, that among the few heads of 
| information which, on resigning his office of Keeper, he thought it right, in the absence of 
Hos | Eastlake, 4419, written regulations, to bequeath to his successor Mr. Uwins, one was to the effect that he was 
Vy) it) to consider himself free from all responsibility as tv the purchase of pictures. 
| 
, 


Hh Wh “ The Trustees have also, since the appointment of Mr. Uwins, assumed the entire respon- 
oh ie sibility in regard to picture cleaning, which, in Sir Charles Eastlake’s time, had been largely 
| 2a shared by the Keeper. The recently cleaned pictures were, as will be noticed in the sequel, 
tim subjected to the operation not only without any special recommendation of the Keeper, 
ayy i, , but without his official approval. 


| Beat Parliamentary Re- “It would even appear from the Minutes, that during some years previous to February 
s 2 i turn, National Gal- 1852, the Royal Academician who holds that office was prohibited from so much as occa- | 
rig 1853 (104), p. sionally wiping dust or damp from the surface of a picture without the special consent 


of the Board. 
“ Allusion 


£4 Daa 
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“ Allusion has already been made to the absence, in the first foundation of the Gallery, of 
regulations for its management. This want, while comparatively unimportant in the infancy 
of the institution, became more serious as the business increased, and the proper functions 
of the different officers were blended or confounded. Under these circumstances it would 
have been desirable that the Trustees should have provided a remedy for the defect, by 
framing, as in the parallel case of the British Museum, a series of regulations for their own 
guidance and that of the subordinate officers. 


“« Even had the special duties latterly undertaken by the Trustees been originally prescribed 


+o them, the character of that body seems to have been little adapted for the proper execu- 


tion of such functions. The services of the members being gratuitous, they were under no 
positive obligation to attend meetings, or to take personal part in the management. The 
great increase in their number, while apparently intended to secure attention to business, 
may have produced an opposite effect; those who had least time or inclination for the 
purpose looking the more naturally to their colleagues to make good their own inactivity. 
Some appear accordingly to have been, for years together, virtually dormant members of the 
Trust. 


‘“‘ By the resolution to hold monthly meetings, of date 10th June 1840, the period of the 
year during which they were to be held was limited to the Session of Parliament. During 
that season they have since been frequent, and the Trustees present have been used to enter 
with much diligence into the details of management. Such minute attention to those de- 
tails during one part of the year contrasts the more broadly with their inactivity during the 
remainder ; when five, six, and, in some instances, seven months have elapsed, without a 
meeting having been held, or any interference whatever by the Board in the affairs of the 
Gallery. The Keeper, after having been thus relieved during one half of the year from the 
more onerous obligations of his office, was suddenly left for an equal or longer space to his 
own discretion. From the heavier burthen of responsibility thus devolved on him, he was 
accustomed to escape by an appeal to the single member of the Trust who, being also First 
Lord of the Treasury, happened in most cases to be readily accessible. 


“ That the First Lord of the Treasury, who, in right of that office, is primarily responsible 
for the good conduct of the Gallery, and under whom the Trustees act, should himself be a 
member of the Trust, appears an obviousanomaly. That minister thus became liable to sit 
as judge of a court of appeal, on decisions pronounced by himself as judge of an inferior 
court. This anomaly has prevailed during the greater part of the existence of the Trust ; 
the First Lord having been, prior to 1846, usually, if not invariably, one of the nominated 
Trustees ; and since that year he has been, in conjunction with the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer, an ex officio 'Trustee. 


“ At a meeting held on the 7th of April 1845, when the First Lord of the Treasury, in his 
capacity of Trustee, was present and a consenting party, a picture ascribed to Holbein was 
authorised to be purchased, aud was accordingly purchased, for a sum proportioned to its 
supposed value. This picture afterwards proved to be spurious, and comparatively worth- 
less. In consequence of that discovery, a letter was caused by the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, in his capacity of minister, to be written to the Board of Trustees, prescribing that, in 
future, before any purchase was effected, the opinion of two eminent judges, unconnected 
with the Gallery, should be taken as to the value of the picture. 


“It was upon this letter that Sir C. Eastlake founded his statement that the Keeper was 
henceforward relieved of all responsibility as to the purchase of pictures in the Gallery. 


“ In the ensuing year the anomaly to which attention is here directed was ratified and 
perpetuated by a Treasury letter, uf date 12th August 1846, appointing the First Lord of 
the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer ex officio Trustees. 


“The rule laid down by the Treasury letter of April 1845, for the better security against 
injudicious purchases, appears to have been since frequently set aside. Sometimes it has 
been altogether overlooked; sometimes, according to Sir Charles Eastlake’s evidence, 
evaded, on the ground that the requisite confirmatory opinions of qualified judges could as 
easily be procured after as before the purchase was completed. It does not appear that 
the Treasury has ever attempted to enforce the rule, or shown any dissatisfaction with the 
occasional breaches of it. 


“ The resolution passed by the Trustees in 1840 for the periodical holding of meetings, 
contains no specification of the mode in which the meetings were to be held. No number 
of Trustees has, either by that or by any subsequent minute, been established as a quorum. 
The business of the meetings has been conducted by one or two or more members, accord- 
ing as attendance might suit the convenience of each. A transaction consequently which 
may have been set on foot by one set of members, was often continued on a future occasion 
by an entirely different set; and this irregularity of proceeding is reflected by a corre- 
sponding irregularity in the keeping of the minutes. Allusion occurs from time to time in 
the minute-book to what are called regulations for the management of the Gallery; but of 
these the Trustees can give no account, further than that the term seems to allude to such 
usages as may at different times have prevailed in their conduct of business. Of some im- 
portant transactions no entry whatever is made in the minutes. 
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Russell, 4811, 
Lord Monteagle, 
4971. 


Hawkins, 7700, 


Eastlake, 4400-4403. 


4608, 4609. 4614, 


4615, 5967, 5968. 


Russell, 8131-81388, 
Eastlake, 4635. 
4658. 6181-6184. 


Parliamentary Re- 
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pp. 2 and 5. 
Eastlake, 6172- 
6181. 


Eastlake, 6181. 
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Eastlake, 7038~ 
7046. 


Lord Overstone, 
5249. 


Lord Aberdeen, 
5289. 

Eastlake, 4412. 
Parliamentary Return, 
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Parliamentary Return, 
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5952, Russell, 4811. 
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Eastlake, 5908. 


Thwaites, 9693. 


Eastlake, 4620 
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Hurlstone, 6726, 6727. 
Foggo, 7226 -7230. 
Eastlake, 4664-4668. 
Report of Committee 
of 1836 (568), p. ix. 
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“ Mr. W. Seguier, the first keeper of the Gallery, died in November 1843, during the 
season of the year when it has not been customary to hold meetings. Hence no notification. 
of the event was made to the Board of Trustees at the time, nor consequently inserted in 
the minutes. Tie fact of his decease is first incidentally alluded to at a meeting of the 
following year. As little notice occurs in those registers,. under the proper date, of Sir 
Charles Eastlake’s appointment on the 24th of November 1843, as successor to Mr. Seguier. 
On receiving his diploma from the Treasury, he enters at once on his duties, and continues 
to perform them without communication with. the Board of Trustees until the 5th of 
February 1844. The Trustees, on their return to town in spring, find their old keeper dead, 
and a new one provided in his place, without any intermediate knowledge on their part of 
this important change in the establishment under their charge. 


« In 1844 two picture-cleaners were employed in the Gallery, and 11 pictures were cleaned 
without any report on the subject in the minutes. 


‘ Sir Charles Eastlake’s resionation of office in 1847 is nowhere recorded in the minutes, 
although the entry to office of his successor, Mr. Uwins, is there noted. In so far, there- 
fore, as the minutes are the authorised register of the state of the establishment, there have 
been two keepers of the Gallery since 1847. 


Nor has it been customary in framing the minutes of meetings to record dissents, even 
in the more important questions where difference of opinion may have arisen among the 
Trustees. The resolutions of every meeting are made to appear in those documents as if 
adopted unanimously, although differences of opinion have been shown by the evidence to 
have existed, in cases where it appears to Your Committee desirable that they should have 
been recorded. 


__ “Some witnesses have complained of a slowness on the part of the Trustees to. uphold the 
interests of the institution under their charge against the pretensions of the Ruyal Academy, 
which the same witnesses consider as a rival establishment. 


“When the existing Gallery was erected, the pictures being then few as compared with 
the present number, one half of the accommodation contained in the building was made over 
to the Academy, on the understanding that the possession of the space occupied by that 
body was to be contingent on its not being required for the use of the collection. This 
priority of right to the whole building on the part of the Gallery has been recognised by 
Parliament through its Committees, and by a Minister of the Crown in his place in the 
House of Commons, which Minister is now a Trustee of the Gallery. 


“ The obvious duty, therefore, of the Trustees, when want of space for the pictures began 
to be felt, was, it has been alleged, to assert the full claims of the Gallery, as distinct 
from those of the Academy ; leaving the Academy, as it might see fit, to press its title to other 
accommodation on the country or the Government. It appears, however, that the pre- 
tensions of the Academy to a permanent possession of the premises occupied by it, have 
been generally favoured by the Trustees, to the setting aside of the rights of the Gallery. 
Large numbers of pictures consequently, including the whole Vernon bequest, after having, 
for a time, been crowded in inconvenient parts of the building, have now been dismissed 
from it altogether. It also appears that the plans recommended by the Trustees for 
extending or improving the structure have in some instances been as much directed to the 
enlargenient of the space possessed by the Academy, as of that possessed by the National 

ollection, 


“Tt has further been complained, and as appears to Your Committee on 


Thwaites, 9711, undue privileges have been granted by the Trustees to the students of art 
connected with the Academy over other classes of students or copyists. 


“Jn regard to that important bead of management which relates to the purchase of 
pictures, attention has already been directed to the transfer to the Trustees of the func- 
tions originally prescribed to the keeper. It has also been stated by numerous witnesses, 
including several members of the Trust, that the additions to the collection have not been 
made on any definite or judicious principle; whether with a view of imparting to it com- 
pleteness, of illustrating the history of art, or of raising the standard of national taste by 
placing before the public the higher, purer specimens of the best schools and masters. 


« While many opportunities have thus been lost for effecting valuable additions to our 
limited stock of the class of pictures specially adapted to those important objects, and the 
acquisition of which has been recommended by a Committee of this House, the pictures 
actually acquired have been, generally speaking, of an opposite character. 


(The Special Report on Picture Cleaning to be added in this place.) 


“ Your Committee, having thus performed their duty of calling attention to the defects 
of the present management, consider it an act of justice to the Trustees to add their opinion, 
that those defects are chargeable on the system rather than on the individual managers. 
They are sensible of the obligation under which the public lies to the Trustees for their 


disinterested 


oe 
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disinterested services. The system itself, when first instituted, also appears to have been 
calculated, in some respects, to promote the objects which itsfounders had in view, 


“ In the infancy of the Collection, while public opinion in matters of fine art was also com- 
paratively in its infancy, and few or no definite ideas yet existed, as to the formation, the 
extension, or the maintenance of a national collection of paintings, there could liardly have 
been a more satisfactory mode of ensuring the safety of public property of so peculiarly 
delicate a nature, than the appointment of a body of public spirited gentlemen to superin- 
tend and contro] its management. So long, therefore, as the functions of the Trustees 
were limited to such control, the management was open to no serious objection. Their high 
personalqualifications may even have contributed to confirm or extend the defects of the 
system. The confidence which each felt or was entitled to feel, in the ability and integrity 
of his colleagues, might naturally tend to lessen his own sense of individual responsibility. 


“ III. Changes or Improvements in the System. 


In directing their attention to the changes or improvements which it may be desirable 
to intr: duce in the management of the Gallery, Your Cominittee have made every effort to 
obiain the evidence of witnesses conversant with public institutions of a parallel nature, or 
who have devoted their attention to the peculiarities and defects of the present system. 
They have also procured from abroad, in answer to queries transmitted through the 
Foreign Office, much valuable information relative to the constitution and government of 
the principal European museums of antiquity and fine art. 


“ Various schemes of alteration and reform have been brought under their notice. 


“Tn one instance it has been proposed to retain the present system of management by an 
unpaid Board of Trustees, with certain modifications in the subordinate details of 
business. Another proposal has been made to continue the Trustees merely in the more 


restricted capacity of a visiting or controlling body; the immediate direction being other- 
wise constituted. 


Russell, 8095. 


Lord Aberdeen, 5328, 
rurlstone, 6736, 


: Foggo, 7233. 
“Some authorities would vest the management in a Board or Council, consisting of 


three or more paid directors, with co-ordinate powers; but much difference of opinion 
prevails among the advocates of this plan, as to the relative duties or responsibilities to Dennistoun, 5755. 
be assigned to the several members of such a Board. Hurlstone, 6740. 


“A simpler, more definite form of government, recommended by numerous Lord Aberdeen, 5293. Lord Overstone, 
witnesses, is that of a single salaried Divector-in-chief, in whom should be con- 2414-5416. Dyce, 7440-7449. Ford, 


athe o - * Si : 7890, Klenze, 9364; and Appx. VIII. 
centrated the whole responsibility for every branch of administration, whether Coningham, 6833. ‘Wellesley, 5612-9516. 
conducted immediately by himself, or through his assistant officers. This Foggo, 7245. Hawkins, 7714. 7777, 7778. 


plan, which now generally prevails in the foreign Galleries, is that which, in fouling 0289. bias wre oe 
‘wae bs : ; ers , rom Faris, Berlin, Vu- 
the opinion of Your Committee, deserves a preference. nich, Florence, Petersburgh, Naples. 
? "y Buy + . 
« Your Committee further approve of the following suggestions, which have been brought 
under their notice by the advocates of several of these schemes :-— 


“That the immediate Direction of the establishment, whether vested in a Eastlake, 6554. Coningham, 6810. Dyce, 


single officer or in a Board, should be responsible to some department of 7441-7455. Ford, 7892. Wellesley, 9517. 
Government, and through it to Parliament. Foggo, 7236-7238. 


“ That this department, with the assistance and advice of the Director or Board, should 
frame a code of regulations for the guidance of the several officers, to be revised from lime 
to time as may seem needful, 


“ That a certain sum of money should be annually placed by Parliament Lord Aberdeen, 5342, Dennistoun, 5801. 
at the disposal of the Director or Board, to be expended in the purchase of Hurlstone, 6796.  Coningham, 6822, 
daa coll 2 6823. Dyce, 7461. Ford, 7926. Wel. 
additions to the collection, lesley, 9535. Eastlake, 6294. 

“ That in cases where opportunity for acquisitions of extraordinary value might occur, 
the controlling department of Government should be authorised to make 


grants, if applied to by the Direction, and satisfied of the reasonableness 
cation. 


extraordinary 
of the appli- 


“That, through the controlling department, an Annual Report on the Lord Aberdeen, 5313. Lord Overstone, 
condition and conduct of the establishment for the past year should be made 2416. . Dennistoun, oS A ek a 


: : . soni , 6824. Eastlake, in Appen- 
by the Direction to Parliament. aie KEL Dyes, 7453-7455. Ford, 106 
7994, 


“ That such Report should contain the requisiie particulars as to the purchase of pictures, 
and the general details of inanagement and expenditure during the year; with the estimaied 
expenditure of various kinds for the ensuing year. 


“That, alter consideration of this Report, the controlling department should be autho- 


rised to issue such general instructions for the guidance of the Direction during the ensuing 
year as may be deemed advisable. 


867. e 4 “ The 
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“ The most important duty attached to the management, in whatever mode it may be 
constituted, and the one involving the greatest amount of responsibility, seems to be 
generally admitted to be that of picture purchasing. Accordingly, the principal cbjection 
urged to the appointment of a sole Director-in-chief has been the supposed difficulty of 
i : finding any single individual possessing the requisite qualifications for that duty, or who 
44; Dennistoun, 5753. would be willing to undergo the responsibility attached to its execution. Those qualifi- 
| cations should comprise, it is alleged, not only a complete knowledge of the styles of the 
it i various masters and schools of art, and of the value, both intrinsic and commercial, of 
et their works, such as no one person is likely to combine, but an enlightened taste in 
| appreciating their several merits, to the exclusion of all partiality for particular schools, 
i Mt epochs, or authors. A Board or Council would, it is urged, be more likely to unite these 
aa various qualities ; and the members of such a body, acting as a check or control! on each 
other, would tend to ensure judicious and impartial decisions. 


«Your Committee, while giving due weight to these reasonable considerations, are yet of 
| opinion that the benefits arising from one concentrated responsibility would prove superior 
i to those to be expected from such a deliberative council. Admitting that so many important 
qualities may not be easily found combined in a single functionary, Your Committee see no 
. reason to doubt that the requisite duties might be effectually performed by one possessing 
| such an amount of knowledge, judgment, and experience as might serve for his guidance 


iy crmcgene, 6320- in ordinary cases, and induce him, where his own judgment was at fault, to resort to the 
Ye | { iy i} als 416. ] g in] ns 
ea Ford, 7900. 7990. best advice and opinions. 
i i F “ With respect to the class of pictures to be purchased, or the schools and masters to be 
tat preferred, Your Committee are of opinion that an unlimited discretion should not be left to 


1) any Director or Board of Directors; but that Parliament, or the responsible department of 
if Government, should exercise a judicious control on the expenditure of public money for 
Report of Committee, those purposes. The absence hitherto of any definite plan or system in the formation of 


; 
Hn il 1836 (568), p. x. ! a aaa + 
| Lord Abeer, 5096, % National Gallery has been repeatedly admitted and regretted by the Legislature, in the 


1a) Lord Overstone, 5402. reports of its Committees or the language of its influential organs. As these declarations. 


I 
Hest | 
; fi Eastlake, 6559. have failed to produce the desired result during the present system of management, it will 
ha Russell, 8080. 8142- : : : ae pete Sar : 
a 8147. 8154 obviously be the more necessary for Parliament, in any improvement of that system, to 
EN) Dyce, 7469, 7470. provide that effect should be given to its views. 
a Dennistoun, 5840. ES ssi ’ : : ‘ 4 5 
| Bi \ | Ford, 7908-7916. “The intelligent public of this country are daily becoming more alive to the truth, which 
ee hy WN has long been recognised by other enlightened nations, that the arts of design cannot be 
i I t properly studied or rightly appreciated by means of insulated specimens alone ;—that in 
(ai order to understand or profit by the great works, either of the ancient or modern schools of 
ee art, it is necessary to contemplate the genius which produced them, not merely in its final 


i hal results, but in the mode of its operation; in its rise and progress, as well as in its perfec- 
EP tah tion. A just appreciation of Italian painting can as little be obtained from an exclusive 
‘fe study of the works of Raphael, Titian, or Correggio, as a critical knowledge of English 
h “i oetry from the perusal of a few of ils masterpieces. What Chaucer and Spenser are to 
| Beene and Milton, Giotto and Masaccio are to the great masters of the Florentine 
acy school; and a National Gallery would be as defective without adequate specimens of both 

styles of painting, as a National Library without specimens of both styles of poetry. In 
order, therefore, to render the British National Gallery worthy of the name it bears, the 
Legislature, judging from its past declarations, will see fit to provide in future that the 
funds appropriated to the enlargement of the collection shail be expended with a view, not. 
merely of exhibiting to the public beautiful works of art, but of instructing the people in 


oe Aberdeen, 5307, the history of that art, and of the age in which, and the men by whom those works were: 
r9] ° 
Dyce, 7471. produced. 
i Dennistoun, 5828. 
) 5853. 
“[V. The Site, present and future, of the Gallery; Expediency of Combining the 
National Collections of Monumental Antiquity and Fine Art in one Building or 


croup of Buildings, and under a single System of Management. 


Lord Aberdeen, 5300. Dennistoun, 5877. “The measures above suggested for the future management of the Gallery’ 
pre Mcpeseni meer ee i ha might vaturally become liable to modification, were its contents, according 
a ban ecse, Ce 10045, to a scheme which has lately occupied public attention, to be combined in 
10046. Kienze, 9361; Appx., VIII. 3. one building, or group of buildings, with the National Collections of Antiquity 
Wellesley, 9643-9645. ets and Fine Art preserved in the British Museum and elsewhere. A large num- 
ron Seite! Gabe A ah rey ber of Witnesses have declared themselves in favour of that scheme. As a 
i 8813. Carpenter, 9143. Coningham, preliminary step to a proper estimate of its feasibility, Your Committee have 
i ie 6917. 6921. Compare Hurlstone, 7206- carefully inquired into the site and condition of the present structure in 
fe || 7208. Foggo, 7405. Ford, 7937. Trafalgar-square. 


1 ie “That structure was completed in the year 1837, and the pictures were removed to the 
portion of it allotted to the collection in 1838, It has long been found altogether inade- 
quate for its purpose. Even were the part of it now occupied by the Royal Academy to be 
made over to the Gallery, although sufficient accommodation might probably be obtained 
pit for the present collection, little, if any, space would remain for future augmentations. The 

enlargement of the site would be attended with unusual expense and difficulty. The pro- 
Freeth, 8820-8827. perty of the institution is limited to the ground on which it stands. Of the two contiguous 
1; | properties, the barracks to the north-west, and the workhouse to the north-east, the former 
7, ie cannct. 


ee - 
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cannot be acquired on any terms; the latter perhaps might be purchased, but at a cost 
Gientanestideind to the means of extension which it would afford. . Pennethorn, $829. 


«¢ Even could the whole of the requisite area be obtained on reasonable terms, the adapta- 
tion of a building on that site for a gallery of paintings would be questionable. The site 
certainly possesses in a high degree the merits of centrality and accessibility. But the 
Commission appointed in 1850 to report on the state of the pictures, expressed an opinion 
adverse to the construction of a new Gallery in the same situation, chiefly on account of its 
exposure to smoke, dust, idle crowds, and other influences unfavourable to the preservation 
of pictures. The report of that Commission was partially adopted by the Committee of the 
House which sat in the same year. 

“ Complaints, however, bave since been made by a portion of the public Freeth, 8820-8827. Pennethorne, 8817. 
favourable to the present site of the Gallery, that the question as to its relative tere FCAT ae ay 
merits and disadvantages had not been thoroughly sifted. Your Committee 7943, Russell, 8184. 8186. 8206. Ford, 
have, therefore, considered it their duty to enter fully into that question ; and 7944.7946. Wellesley, 9439-9442, 9466. 
the result of their examination of numerous witnesses has been to induce them Klenze, 008). rt eee oe 
to adhere to the view of the Committee of 1850, and to recommend the re- Compare Hurlstone, 7088-710. Posgo, 

i ality - - 7432. oningham — 
moval of the Gallery to some more suitable locality. ist ele WA gs 

“ Your Committee have also taken evidence regarding the collections of Monumental 
Antiquity and Fine Artin the British Museum. ‘The difficulties experienced in the National 
Gallery from want of space, have lately been felt in the same or a similar degree in the 
Museum. Every portion of that building is stated to have become so crowded, that neither Westmacott, 9012- 
the arrangement nor the augmentation of the collections can be effectually proceeded with, 9016. 2 
The project of uniting the Fine Art collections of the Museum, on a new site, with the oe 7721- 
National Gallery collection, if desirable on other grounds, would thus have the advantage 6) 4 field, 8265-8270. 
of affording relief to the crowded state of the Museum, the space vacated being left at the g361., 
disposal of other branches of that institution. Panizzi, 7834. 


‘The combination in one building, and under one direction, of the National Collections of 
Classical Art and Antiquity with those of Natural History and Physical Science, as now 
exemplified in the Museum, has often been remarked as inappropriate ; while the con- 
geniality of character between the branches now proposed to be united, their historical 
dependence on each other, and their capacity of mutual illustration, cannot be disputed. 


“ The objections above stated in the case of the Gallery, toa site in the centre of London, 
apply in a greater or less degree to the art collections of the Museum. Its finest monu- Hamilton, 8892-8905, 
ments have been described by those charged with their custody as undergoing a process of Hawkins, 7787, 2788. 
discoloration, similar to that to which the pictures of the Gallery are exposed, and involving g337, "7 


the necessity of frequent washing and polishing prejudicial to their safety. Waa 8990. 
, . 


«« Most of the witnesses who have been examined as to the removal of the collections to a 
better site, have coupled their opinion with certain conditions considered by them essential 
to insure the full advantage of that removal. They consider it desirable that yo. scott, 9075. Ford, 7952-7956. 
the new structures should be placed in the centre of some open space removed Russell, 8197, 8198. Hawkins, 7757- 
from the immediate vicinity of streets or buildings, and that the character of 7759. _ Oldfield, 8290-8299. Klenze, 
the space selected should offer some security against future encroachments of Appx. Vill, Nos. 52 to 35. Fergusson, 

mate ‘ : 8450-8460. Pennethorne, 8852. Faraday, 
such streets or buildings, on the spread of the town or its suburbs in the 5526, 5527. Liebig, in Appx. IX. 
neighbourhood. 


“« Unless a site combining these requisites can be procured in the immediate vicinity of 
London, Your Committee are of opinion that the preferable course wonld be to secure the 
positive advantages of centrality and accessibility which would attach to some well-selected 
situation within the limits of the town. 


‘Four new sites have been more especially brought under their attention. 


‘“« The first is that suggested by Sir Charles Eastlake in his evidence before the Committee 
of 1850, also by witnesses examimed by this Committee, It is nearly in the centre of the 
wide expanse of forest and pleasure ground comprised under the names of Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens, at the extremity of the vista in front of Kensington Palace, and near 
the sunk brick wall which separates the gardens from the Old Deer Park. 


“ Two sites in Kensington Gardens were recommended by the Commission, appointed in 
1850 to examine and report on the situations best adapted to the proposed object. One of 
these is nearly in the centre of the north side of the gardens, fronting the Bayswater-road ; 
the other is near the northern extremity of the west side of the gardens. 


“The fourth site is that proposed by the Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
It forms the upper or northern extremity of the ground lately purchased by them at Ken 
sington Gore, with the view generally of affording sites for public institutions of science and 
art, and fronts to the Knightsbridge-road. 


“The first of these four sites has been described by many witnesses as combining, in a : 
high degree, the properties above enumerated as specially desirable for a Museum of cpg ibe 
Monuments of Art. It is elevated and airy ; protected on every side by a distance varying 797," 


from one-third of a mile to a mile, as well from other groups of buildings as from the risks Russell, 8196. 8202. 
867. f of Oldfield, 8295. 


if 


Pennethorne, 8845. 
10397. 10401. 

Klenze, in App. VIII., 
Nos. 37, 38. 
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of such buildings being erected. The soil, which is pure Kensington gravel, affords security 
against damp, and the distance from London is less than that of any other of the proposed 
sites. 


“The sites pointed out by the Commission of 1850 possess the advantage of freedom of 
space and air on the Kensington Garden side ; but on the remaining sides are exposed, by 
the contiguity of the high road, and of suburbs and houses, to smoke and other noxious 
influences. . 


“ The fourth site, that of Kensington Gore House, while more readily acessible than those 
just mentioned, is liable in a greater degree to the same objections of atmosphere and 
vicinity. The frontage of the newly acquired ground would, even with certain contemplated 
additions, be so narrow, that the outer extremities of the proposed building could hardly be 
removed more than a few hundred feet each from the neighbouring streets or houses. The 
intended construction on the ground immediately behind of ranges of other buildings for 
public institutions, would further interfere with the isolated position which has been described 


Bowring, 8597-8599. 8730. Fergusson, aS desirable for the new Museum and Gallery. The witnesses examined have 


8461. $481-8488. Pennethorne, - been unanimous in stating, that such a concentration of public buildings on 


8207. , 7950. : 
aa dix VILL, Sg falling: that ground would tend to convert the detached streets or houses, by which 


7764. 
Cubitt, 8743-8778. 


Eastlake, 6564. 
Klenze, 9366-9369. 
Wellesley, 9512-9516. 
9524-9531. 

Hawkins, 7715. 7778. 
Dyce, 7445. 7476. 


it is now partially surrounded, into a continuous town; and one highly com- 
petent witness has even stated as his opinion, that those streets and houses already virtually 
amount to such a town. 


“In regard to the management of the combined collections, the same or similar questions 
offer themselves as those above examined with reference to the National Gallery alone. 


“ First. Whether the two now separate departments of painting and sculpture, with their 
cognate branches, should remain as now, under separate management ; and, if so, whether 
that management should, in each case, be presided over by a single Director, or by a 
Board ?—or, 


“ Secondly. Whether it would be expedient to place the whole establishment under a 
single Director or Board, with the requisite number of sub-directors for the different 
branches? 


“It appears to Your Committee, that the plan of a concentrated authority in a single indi- 
vidual of business habits and adequate accomplishments, and with fully qualified officers at 
the head of each department, would here also be preferable. 


“This is the form of government which has been generally adopted in the principal 
European galleries; and which has been shown by competent testimony, confirmed by the 
test of time and experience, to combine the greatest advantages. 


“ Your Committee are further of opinion, that the Director-in-chief of the combined 
institutions should be under the same responsibility to a department of Government, and 
through it to Parliament, as that above specified in the case of the National Gallery alone ; 
that he should, in like manner, make an annual report to Parliament on the state of the 
establishment ; that he should, in concurrence with the Minister, frame the necessary regu- 
lations for its management; and that, according to a proportionally extended estimate, 
he should have at his disposal the requisite funds for maintaining and augmenting the 
collections. 


“There are various other questions connected with those treated im this Report, upon 
which Your Committee have taken evidence, but on which they do not consider it necessary 
here to enter in detail. Such are the more exact specification of the objects proper to be 
comprehended in the proposed combined collections, under the heads of Monumental An- 
tiquity and Fine Art; the peculiar character of the buildings to be erected for their recep- 
tion, the style of architecture, or mode of internal arrangement; and the number or 
distribution of the secondary officers to be employed, under the Director-in-chief, in the 
establishment. 


«Your Committee are of opinion that these, and other similar matters of detail, would 
be better reserved for full consideration and final settlement by qualified persons, at the 
period when it may be deemed advisable to give effect to the proposed changes or improve- 
ments; when that period shall arrive, the evidence taken by this Committee will be found, 
on those points also, to supply many valuable suggestions.” 


Resolved, That the above proposed Report be taken into consideration on Monday next. 


Motion made and question proposed, “ That it is the opinion of this Committee that a 
paragraph should be introduced into the Report, expressing their recommendation that, 
considering all the circumstances of the case, the offer of a site at Kensington Gore for the 
erection of a National Gallery of Art, made by the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition 
of 1851, should be accepted” (Mr. M. Milnes). 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ That,” to the end of the question, in 
order to add the following words: “ This Committee will now proceed with the further 
consideration of the Report on Picture Cleaning” (Mr. Baring Wall), instead thereof. 

Question 
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Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the question.” Com- 
mittee divided. 


Ayes, 6. | Noes, 3. 
Lord Seymour. Mr. B. Wall. 
Mr. Vernon. Lord Elcho. 
Mr. Hardinge. Mr. Stirling. 


Lord William Graham. 
Mr. M. Milnes. 
Mr. Ewart. 


Main question put and agreed to. 


Draft Report on picture cleaning further considered, several amendments made. 


[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Twelve o’clock. 


Martis, 26° die Juli, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


CoLtonet Mure in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour. Mr. B. Wall. 
Mr. Vernon. Mr. M. Milnes. 
Lord Elcho. Mr. Stirling. 
Lord William Graham. Mr. Hardinge. 


Draft Report on picture cleaning further considered and amended. 


[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Twelve. 


: Mercurii, 27° die Juli, 1853. 
> b] 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


CoLtonEL Mure in the Chair. 


Mr. Vernon. | Lord William Graham. 
Lord Elcho. Mr. Stirling. 
Mr. Baring Wall. Mr. Hardinge. 


Sir William Molesworth. 


Draft Report on picture cleaning further considered. 


Motion made, and question put, “ That while again there are those who believe that the 
beneficial effect of cleaning cannot be fairly appreciated until time shall have contributed 
its influence in softening and harmonising the tone of the picture ” (Mr. Vernon}. Com- 
mittee divided. 


Ayes, 2. Noes, 5. 


Mr. Vernon. Lord Elcho. 
Mr. B. Wall. Lord Seymour. 


Lord William Graham. 
Mr. Stirling. 
Sir William Molesworth. 


Further amendments made. 


Motion made, and question put, “ That in forming their judgment upon the evidence, 
Your Committee have thought it due to those who have been engaged in, or who are 
responsible for the recent cleaning operations in the National Gallery, to give them the full 
benefit of these discrepancies of opinion and views upon this question, and upon the effects 
of cleaning in general ; but they must nevertheless express their opinion, founded, no tupon 
their own taste and judgment in matters uf fine art, but upon a careful review of the evi- 
dence, that the preponderance of testimony is to the effect that the appearance of many of 
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Hi the pictures has. been deteriorated by the processes to which they have been subjected” 
hh (Lord Elcho). Committee divided. 
| | | Ayes, 2. Noes, 6. 
| Mr, Hardinge. Lord Seymour. 
Te Lord Elcho. Mr. Vernon. 
bil Mr. B. Wall. 
| ay Lord W. Graham. 


Mr. Stirling. 
Sir W. Molesworth. 


a | id Motion made, and question put, “ That Your Committee cannot, upon the evidence, 
M | pronounce that the cleaning has been carelessly or unskilfully executed, but they would 
ih point to the testimony of a majority of witnesses, that although the present appearance of 
the pictares is rendered less agreeable, no substantial injury has been done to them, and 
that time will restore the mellow tone generally pleasing to artists and amateurs” (Mr. 

Vernon). Committee divided. 


Aye, 1. Noes, 7. 

Mr. Vernon. Lord Seymour. 
Mr. B. Wall. e 
Mr. Hardinge. : 
Lord W. Graham. 
Lord Elcho. 
Mr. Stirling. 
Sir William Molesworth. 


mt . 
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. hh Motion made, and question put, “ That Your Committee feel bound to observe upon 
aa the somewhat informal and inconsiderate manner in which so large a number as 12 pictures 
were subjected to a process, the effect of which was certain to be matter of great variety of 
opinion. In justification_of themselves as guardians of national property, the Trustees 


yf ought, in the opinion of Your Committee, to have required a written report in detail upcn 


» | the condition of the pictures in question as an authority in aid of their own judgment” 
iW, (Mr. Vernon). Committee divided. 
ia 
iy Aye, 1. Noes, 5. 
\/ Mr. Vernon. Lord Seymour. 


Mr. B. Wall. 

Mr. Hardinge. 
Lord W. Graham. 
Mr. Stirling. 
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Motion made, and question put, “ That the necessity for cleaning some of the pictures 
appears to have been partly caused by the use im former years of the mixed varnish. It 
does not appear to Your Committee that any sufficient chemical knowledge has at any time 
been brought to bear, with the view of ascertaining the exact composition and quality of 
the varnishes employed in the Gallery” (Mr. Vernon). Committee divided. 


Aves, 2. | Noes, 3. 
Mr, Vernon. Lord Seymour. 
Mr, Hardinge. | Lord William Graham. ; 
Lord Elcho. | 


[Adjourned till To-morrow, at halfpast Twelve o’cloek. 


Jovis, 28° die Juli, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 
| CoLonet Muvrze in the Chair. 


Lord Elcho. 
| Mr. B. Wall. 
Lord William Graham. | 


. Committee deliberated. 


Lord Seymour. 
Mr. Stirling. 
Mr. Hardinge. 


[Adjourned till To-morrow, at One o’clock. 
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Veneris, 29° die Julti, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


CoLtoneL Mure inthe Chair. 


Lord Elcho. Mr. Stirling. 

Mr. Baring Wall. Mr. Ewart 

Lord William Graham. Mr. Monckton Milnes. 
Lord Seymour. Mr. Vernon. 


Sir William Cubitt and Mr. Pennethorne, examined. 


[Adjourned to Monday next, at One o’clock. 


Lune, 1° die Augusti, 1853. 
: 5S 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Cotonet Mure in the Chair. 


Sir W. Molesworth. Lord William Graham. 
Lord Seymour. Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. Vernon. Mr. G. A. Hamilton. 
Mr. Monckton Milnes. Mr. Stirling. 

Lord Elcho. Mr. Hardinge. 


Mr. Baring Wall. 


Coinmittee deliberated. 

Motion made, and question, “ That it is the opinion of this Committee that a system of 
management by a Board of Trustees should be continued” (Lord Seymour), put, and 
agreed to. 

Motion made, and question, ‘‘ That no person should in future, in virtue of any office, 
become a Trustee of the National Gallery’? (Mr. Ewart), put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and question, “ That the Trustees be appointed by the Treasury ” (Mr. 
Baring Wail), put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and question, “ That it is expedient that the number of Trustees be 
diminished as vacancies occur ” (Mr, Ewart), put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and question put, “* That the powers of the Trustees be restricted to those 
of a visiting and inspecting body” (Lord Elcho), Committee divided. 


Aves, 2. Noes, 6. 
Lord Elcho. Lord Seymour. 


Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. Baring Wall. 

Sir William Molesworih. 
Mr. G. A. Hamilton. 


Lord William Graham. 


Motion made, and question, “ That the office of Keeper of the Gallery should be abo- 
lished °—(Lord Seymour), put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and question proposed, “ That a salaried Director should be appointed by 
the Treasury for a definite time, at the expiration of which he may be re-appointed” 
(Lord Seymour).—Amensment proposed, to leave out from the words “ that a” to the 
end of the question, in order to add the following words: “ Board of three Directors, with 
co-ordinate powers, be appointed, one of whom shall act as Secretary” (Lord Walliam 
Graham), instead thereof.—Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question,” —Committee divided. 


Ayes, 7. Noes, 2. 
Lord Elcho. Mr. Baring Wall. 
Mr. Monckton Milnes. Lord William Graham. 


Lord Seymour. 
Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. Ewart. 

Sir W. Molesworth. 

Mr. Hamilton. 


Main question put, and agreed to. 
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Motion made, and question proposed, “‘ That every recommendation for the purchase of 
a picture should originate with the Director, and be made in writing to the Trustees ” 
(Lord Seymour).—Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “that” to the end 
of the question, in order to add the following words: “ the responsibility of purchasing 
pictures shall rest solely upon the Director” (Lord William Graham), instead thereof. 
Question put, “ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the question.” Com- 
mittee divided. 


Aves, 7. Noes, 2. 
Mr. M. Milnes. Lord Elcho. 
Lord Seymour. Lord W. Graham. 


Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. B. Wall. 

Sir W. Molesworth. 
Mr. Hamilton. 


Main question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and question proposed, “ That a fixed sum should be annually proposed 
to Parliament for the purchase of pictures, and placed at the disposal of the Trustees ” 
(Mr. Vernon).—Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ fixed” (Lord Seymour).— 
Question put, “That the word ‘ fixed’ stand part of the question.” Committee divided. 


Ayes, 5. Noes, 3. 
Lord Elcho. Lord Seymour. 
Mr. Vernon. Sir W. Molesworth. 
Mr. Baring Wall. Mr. Ewart. 


Lord W. Graham. 
Mr. Hamilton. 


Main question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and question put, “That the management of this annual sum should be 
vested in the Director and a select number of the Trustees, who shall be annually chosen for 
this purpose from the general body” (Mr. Vernon.) Committee divided. 


Aye, 1. Noes, 7. 

Mr. Vernon. Lord Elcho. 
Lord Seymour. 

Mr. Ewart. 


Mr. B. Wall. 

Sir W. Molesworth. 
Lord W. Graham. 
Mr. Hamilton. 


Motion made, and question put, “That in urgent cases, where circumstances render a 
meeting of the Trustees impracticable, a discretionary power should be vested in the Director 
io purchase pictures to a limited amount on his own responsibility, without any previous 
report ” (Lord Elcho.) Committee divided. 


Ayes, 4. Noes, 4. 
Lord Elcho. Lord Seymour. 
Mr. Vernon. Mr. Ewart. 
Lord W. Graham. Mr. B. Wall. 
Mr. Hamilton. Sir W. Molesworth. 


Whereupon the Chairman declared himself with the noes. 


Motion made and question put, “That the site of the present National Gallery is 
not well adapted for the construction of a new gallery” (Lord Seymour). Committee 
divided, 

Ayes, 10. No, 1. 

Lord Elcho. Mr. Baring Wall. 
Mr. Stirling. 

Mr. M. Milnes. 

Lord Seymour. 

Mr. Vernon. 

Mr, Ewart. 

Sir W. Molesworth. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Lord W. Graham. 

Mr. Hamilton. 


Motion made, and question proposed, “ That the estate at Kensington Gore, purchased 
by the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, and by them offered to the nation, 
presents many of the advantages recommended by the witnesses before Your Committee. The 
position which has been suggested, at the entrance of Kensington Gardens, would afford a 
better guarantee for the future protection of the works of art there collected, from the evils 


incident 
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incident to a crowded neighbourhood, and would improve the opportunity of erecting an 
edifice worthy of the purpose ; but Your Committee are fully aware that the acquisition of 
such a site is attended with difficulties they see no adequate means of removing; and, in 
consequence, they are prepared to recommend the acceptance of the offer of the Commis- 
sioners” (Mr. M. Milnes).— Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That” 
to the end of the question, in order to insert the following words, “ of the sites which have 
been brought under the notice of the Committee, that which, under all the circumstances, 
appears to be best adapted for the erection of the National Gallery, is that portion of Hyde 
Park and Rotten Row which lies between Kensington Gardens and the Gore House 
estate; and the Committee recommend, that the land purchased by the Commissioners of 
1851 should be retained, to ensure an open space and free circulation of air in the vicinity 
of the National Gallery” (Lord Elcho) instead thereof.—Question put, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the question.” Committee divided. 


Ayes, 7. Noes, 4. 
Mr. Stirling. Lord Elcho. 
Mr. M. Milnes. Mr. B. Wall. 
Lord Seymour. Lord W. Graham. 
Mr. Vernon. Mr. Hamilton. 


Mr. Ewart. 
Sir W. Molesworth. 
Mr. Hardinge. 


Main question put. Committee divided. 


Ayes 6. Noes, 5. 
Mr, Stirling. | Lord Eleho. 

Mr. Milnes. Mr. B. Wall. 

Lord Seymour. Sir W. Molesworth. 
Mr. Vernon. Lord W. Graham. 
Mr. Ewart. Mr. Hamilton. 
Mr. Hardinge. 


Motion made, and question put, “ That Your Committee recommend that the selection of 
the exact site of the new Gallery be entrusted to a Royal Conmission” (Mr, B. Wall). 
Committee divided. 


Ayes, 3. Noes, 8. 
Lord Elcho. Mr. Stirling. 
Mr. B. Wall. Mr. M, Milnes. 
Lord W. Graham. Lord Seymour. 
Mr. Vernon. 
Mr. Ewart. 


Mr. Hardinge. 
Sir W. Molesworth. 
Mr. Hamilton. 


Motion made, and question put, “ That it is not expedient to divide the Collection of 
Antiquities at the British Museum, nor to remove any part of it from the building” (Lord 
Seymour). Committee divided. 


Ayes, 4. Noes, 7. 
Lord Seymour. Lord Elcho. 
Mr. B. Wall. Mr. Stirling. 
Sir W. Molesworth, Mr. Milnes. 
Mr. Hamilton. Mr. Vernon. 
Mr. Ewart. 


Mr. Hardinge. 
Lord W. Graham. 


Motion made, and question put, “ That the Committee are of opinion that the question 
of combining the various artistic and archevlogical collections in the British Museum with 
the National Gallery, be referred to a Royal Commission” (Lord Elcho). Committee 
divided. 


Ayes, 7. Noes, 4. 
Lord Elcho. Lord Seymour. 
Mr. Surling. Mr. Vernon. 
Mr, Milaes. Sir W. Molesworth. 
Mr. Ewart. Mr. Hamilton. 
Mr, Wall. 


Mr. Hardinge. 
Lord W. Graham. 


[Adjourned to To-morrow, at One o’clock. 
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Martis, 2° die Augusti, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 
CotoneL Murs in the Chair. 


Lord Seymour, Mr. Monckton Milnes. 
Mr. B. Wall. Lord William Graham, 
Mr. Vernon. Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Stirling. Mr. Ewart. 


Drafi Report proposed by the Chairman, read 2°, and considered :—Several amendments . 
made, Resolutions agreed to yesterday to be inserted after paragraph 1, page xv. “: 
Motion made and question put, “That no time should be lost in obtaining the decision 
upon the above question, in order that the New National Gallery should be commenced. 
with all convenient speed.” (Lord Wm. Graham.) Committee divided. 
Ayes, 6. Noe, 1. 
Lord Seymour. Mr. B. Wall. 
Mr. Vernon. 
Mr. Stirling. 
Mr. M. Milnes. 
Lord W. Graham. 
Mr. Hardinge. 


This Resolution to be inserted in the proposed Report. 
Report further considered. Other amendments made. 


Amendment proposed in page xvi, third paragraph, after the words “epochs or authors,” 
to add the following words, “ With the view of obtaining the services of a person so qua- 
lifted, and one in whose judgment and discretion the Trustees should be enabled to place 
full confidence, Your Committee are of opinion that the Director should be appointed for a 
term of at least five years, and should receive a salary of not Jess than 1,000/. a year” 
(Mr. Vernon).—Question proposed, “That those words be there added.” —Amendment pro- 
posed to said proposed amendment, to leave out the words “of not less than 1,000 /. 

a year,” and before the word “salary” to insert the word “ liberal” (Lord Seymour).— Ques- 
tion put, “That the words “of not less than 1,000/. a-year,” stand part of the proposed 
amendment.” Committee divided. 


Ayes, 3. 
Mr. Vernon. 
Mr. Stirling. 


Noes, 2. 
Lord Seymour, 
Mr. Hardinge. 


Mr. Milnes. 
Main question “ That those words be there added,” put, and agreed to.—Words added. 
Several other amendineits made. 
[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Half-past One o’clock. 


Mercurii, 3° die Augusti, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 


Cotonet Murgin the Chair. 


i i } Lord Seymour. Mr. Hamilton. 
© i | | Lord W, Graham. Mr, Baring Wall. 
ad Mr. Stirling. Mr. Vernon. 
Mr. M. Milnes. Mr. Hardinge. 


Draft Report further considered. 


1! Several amendments made. Amendment proposed, ‘to leave out the paragraph beginning 
| “The fourth site, that of Kensington Gore House, &c.” in order to insert the following words, 
“The first site here suggested, although combining the advantages of an airy ~ituation, 


| “ie good svil, and convenient distance, would be liabie to the objection of the appropriation 
Sl) ie 7 of a central portion of Hyde Park to a public building, and the necessity which would arise 
| eae of opening up the drives on each side to hackney carriages” (Mr. Monckton Milnes) instead 
| Re thereof. Question, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the proposed 
\ pa Report,” put, and negatived. Question put, “ That those words be there inserted.” Com- 
) ‘ ee mittee divided : 

| m if Ayes, 4. Noes, 3. 

| ea Lord Seymour. Mr. Baring Wall. 

. ie Mr. Vernon. Mr. Stirling. 


Mr. M. Milues. Lord W. Graham. 
Mr. Hamilton. he ae 


Several 
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Several other amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the remaining paragraphs of the Report. Question, 
“That the paragraphs pro posed to be left out stand part of the proposed Report,” put, and 
negatived. Amendment proposed, to insert the words, “ The objection to the apprepriation 
of any portion of the Parks to these purposes would apply, though with less force, to this 
last proposal ; and an alternative has been offered to the public in the estate at Kensington 
Gore purchased jointly by the Royal Commissioners of 1851 and by grant of Parliament. 
Under these circumstances, Your Committee are prepared to recommend the acceptance of 
this offer as the site of a new National Gallery » (Mr. Monckton Milnes), at the end of the 
iast amendment. Question proposed, “ That those words be there inserted,””, Amendment 
proposed to the said proposed amendment, after the word “ proposal ” to insert the words 
« if therefore such objection should be found to be insuperable ”; and after the words “ an 
alternative,” to insert the words “ remains in the offer which.” (Mr. Vernon.) Question 
put, “ That those words be inserted in the proposed amendment.” Committee divided. 


Ayes, 4. . Noes, 3. 
Mr. Vernon. Lord Seymour. 
Mr. B. Wall. Mr. M. Milnes. 
Mr. Stirling. Mr. Hardinge. 


Lord W. Graham. 
Words inserted. 


Main question, as amended, That the words “The objection to the appropriation of any 
portion of the parks to these purposes would apply, though with less force, to the last pro- 
posal ; and an alternative has been offered to the public im the estate at Kensington, pre- 

urchased jointly by the Royal Commissioners of 1851, and by grant of Parliament. 
Under these circumstances, Your Committee are prepared to recommend the acceptance of 
this offer as the site of a new National Gallery,” put, and agreed to. 


Other amendments made. 


Report on Picture Cleaning further amended and agreed to be inserted in the General 
Report. 


Question, “ That this be the Report of the Committee,” put, and agreed to. 
Ordered to report, together with the Minutes of Evidence. 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 


PAGE 


Martis, 26° die Aprilis, 18538. 
Thomas Uwins, Esq., R. A., and George 


Saunders Thwaites, Esq. - ~ 1 
Mr. John Seguier— - ~ -. - 28 
Veneris, 29° die Aprilis, 1853. 

Mr. John Seguier = - - - - 32 
Mr. Retra Bolton - - - - 56 
Martis, 3° die Maiti, 1853. 

Mr. Thomas Boden Brown - = ee 
Mr. Henry Farrer — - - - - 71 
Mr. John Nieuwenhuys-= - - - 88 
Veneris, 6° die Mau, 1853. 

Mr. John Bentley - - . - 98 
Mr. Morris Moore - = 109, 116 
Mr. George Alfred chesney - - 115 
Martis, 10° die Mavi, 1858. 

Mr. Morris Moore - - - 124,131 
Mr. Richard Evans - - - - 128 
Mr. Henry Fradelle - - - - 149 
Veneris, 13° die Maii, 1853. 

Mr, Henry Fradelle - —- - - 156 
Thomas Uwins, Esq., R. A. ~ - 158 
Mr. John Seguier_—- - - 170,175 
Mr. Thicke = - - - - 174 
William Coningham, “Esq. - - 177 
Veneris, 20° die Maiti, 18538. 

Thomas Uwins, Esq., R. 4., aa Mr. 

John Seguier - - 185 
Solomon Alex. raph oa," y R.A. 192, 209 
James Dennistoun, Esq. - - - 202 
Sir Thomas Sebnght ~ - - 209 
David Roberts, Esq., R. A. - - 218 

Lune, 23° die Maui, 1853. 
Mr. Samuel Lawrence - - - 216 
Clarkson Stansfield, Esq., R. A. - - 221 
William Dyce, Esq., R. A. - - 230 
Richard Ford, Esq. - - 238 
Hugh Andrew John Munto, Esq, - 243 
Mr. Alfred Stevens - - 249. 
Veneris, 27° die Maiti, 1853. 
Sir Edwin Landseer - ~ - - 252 
William Dyce, Esq., R. A. - - 261 
Edward Cheney, Esq. - - - 265 
Davenport Bromley, Esq. - - - 268 
Martis, 31° die Maii, 1853. 

Sir Charles Eastlake, P.R. A. - - 270 
Veneris, 3° die Juni, 1858. 
William Russell, Esq. - - 299 
The Right Hon. Lord Miositedule - $24 
Lune, 6° die Junii, 1853. 

The Right Hon. Lord Beri - $34 

Ar. George Lance - - 346 

Veneris, 10° die Junu, 1853. 
The Right Hon. Earl Aberdeen - - 3853 
The Right Hon. Lord Overstone - 361 
Michael Faraday, Esq. - - - 3738 
Sir David Brewster - - - - 3883 


PAGE 
Martis, 14° die Junii, 1853. 

Mr. George Henry Christie —- - 387 

James Dennistoun, Esq. - - - 393 

Sir Charles Eastlake, P.R. A. - - 412. 
Veneris, 17° die Junii, 1853. 

Sir Charles Eastlake, p.R. aA. = - 418 
Lune, 20° die Juni, 1853. 

Sir Charles Eastlake, p. R.A. - - 437 


Veneris, 24° die Junii, 1853. 
Sir Charles Eastlake, p.rR. a. - 460, 495 


Frederick Hurlstone, Esq. - - 470 
William Coningham, Esq. ~ - 479 
Lune, 27° die Junii, 1853. 
Frederick Hurlstone, Esq. - - 499 
George Foggo, Esq. EAI, Doane ee 
Jovis, 30° die Junii, 1853. 
William Dyce, Esq., r.a. = - 629 
Edward Hawkins. Esq. - - ~ 645 
Antonio Panizzi, Esq. - - - §53 


Luna, 4° die Julii, 1853. 


Mr. George Lance - = - 556 
Mr. Hamilton Smith Day - - §56 
Richard Ford, Esq. - <i = ~ 658 
William Russell, Esq. - . -~ 670 


Veneris, 8° die Julii, 1853. 
Major-General James Freeth - - 587 


Edmund Oldfield, Esq. - - - 588 
James Fergusson, Esq. - - - 597 
Edgar A. Bowring, Esq. - - - 605 
Thomas Cubitt, Esq. - ~ - 618 
James Pennethorne, Esq. - - - 623 


Veneris, 15° die Julit, 1853. 
William Richard Bamilton, Esq. - 627 


Sir Richard Westmacott - - - 634 
William Hookham Carpenter, Esq. - 640 
Mr. Francis Samuel Hayes - - 646 
Mr. Augustus Frederick Plass - - 649 
Mr. James Dav.es_ - - - - 651 


Mr. James Loft - - - - 652 


Jovis, 21° die Julti, 1853. 


Baron de Klenze_ - - - - 655 
Mr. Henry Farrer - - 659 
The Rev. Henry W sau: D.D. - 660 
Veneris, 22° die Julii, 1853. 
George Saunders Tnwaites, Esq. - 673 
Morris Moore, Esq. - - - 678, 694 
Mr. Henry Farrer - - 691 
Charles Baring Wall, Eeq., M. P. - 693 
W. B. Spence, Esq. = - - 07 


Veneris, 29° die Julit, 1853. 


Sir William Cubitt - “ - - 713 
J. Pennethorne, Esq. - - -. 923. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Martis, 26° die Aprilis, 1853. 


—— ~---— 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Colonel Mure. Lord Brooke. 

Mr. Labouchere. | Mr. Goulburn. 

Mr. Stirling. Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. Raikes Currie. Mr. Baring Wall. 

Mr. Milnes. Sir William Molesworth. 
Mr. Marshall. Mr. Hardinge. 

Lord Seymour. Lord William Graham. 
Mr. Vernon. 


COLONEL MURE, In THE CHAIR. 


Thomas Uwins, Esq., r.A., and George Saunders Thwaites, k-sq., 
1 : sche 
called in; and Examined. 


1. Chairman.] (To Mr. Uwins.) YOU are the Keeper of the National Gallery ¢ 
—Yes. 

2. You are alsoa Royal Academician : r— Yes. 

3. Since what date have you held your present office Since November 1847. 

4. You succeeded Mr. Eastlake, now Sir Charles Eastlake, in that office ?— 
Yes. 

5. (To Colonel Thwaites.) You are the assistant keeper '—Assistant keeper and 
secretary to the trustees. 

6. Since what date have you held your appointment ?—Since the 1st of April 
eee 

That was, in fact, since the first formation of the gallery 7?—Yes. 

8. (To Mr. Uwins.) Will you have the goodness to explain to the Committee 
your precise powers and duties as keeper, as you understand them:—lI will read 
the document appointing me if you please: “ Treasury enone, November, 
“1847. Sir,—l am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 

‘ Treasury to acquaint you, that they have been pleased to appoint you to the 
‘i office of keeper of the National Gallery, with a salary of 200/. per annum, 
“which has become vacant by the re signation of Mr. Eastlake; and I have to 
** desire that you will place | yourself under the directions of the trustees, and con- 

‘form to their orders.” ‘hat is signed by Sir Charles Trevelyan. These are 
a 1% orders I received from the Treasury. 

. Mr. Currie.| What is the date of that -— November 1847. 

10. Chairman. | Did you, on entering on your functions, in the terms of that 
order, receive any instructions from the trustees as to your conduct and ouid- 
ance ?—-No special instructions, } : 

11. Did you ask for any ?—I did not ask for any ; I consulted Mr. Eastlake 
on = nature of the duties, and there it ended. 

Did you understand that Mr. Eastlake had any ApeRS) instructions of a 
more é dalendel nature than your own, as to his duties ?—-I believe he had not; 
he was appointed by Sir Robert Peel. 

Then you entered upon your duties with no other specific instructions 
sioaal the explanations that Mr. Eastlake o gave you as to the course he had been 
in the habit of pursuing >—No other. 

14. How did you distinguish, then, between what were your ordinary duties, 

0.59. A : : in 


T. Uwins, Esq, @.4.. 


G. 


and 
S. Thwaites, Esq. 
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| T. Uwins,Esq..a. in so far as regarded your individual discretion and responsibility, and those 
| GS ats ge Fea, CHSeS where you thought it necessary to apply to the trustees for instructions as 

1h "et ere “4 to your course?—I have applied to the trustees for instructions in all cases, 

| a6 April q853.  °*CePt during the long vacation, and then I have acted on general instructions ; 

| but you must be aware that there are many occasions in which I must act on my 
{ own responsibility during the absence of the trustees from London, after the 
| Session of Parliament is over, when it is impossible to find any gentleman in 
town. In many cases that occur at that time | must take the responsibility of 
i acting ; I cannot consult the trustees. I generally take their orders at the close 
of the session, and obtain as much of their wishes as I can; but there are many 
i things that occur when it is quite impossible to find one of the trustees in 
il London. 

i 15. Then, as keeper, you considered that your duties were to superintend the 
state and condition of the gallery, to look after the condition of the pictures, and 
to see that no improprieties or irregularities were committed by the public; and 
with regard to matters of greater Importance, you appealed to the trustees at 
HH their periodical meetings :—Yes. 

i 16. Lobserve that in various parts of the returns that have been moved for 

i by Mr. Hume in 1847 and in 1852, in pages 1, 11, and 13 of the first return, 

and pages 41 and 49 of the second return, there is an allusion to existing 
regulations for the guidance of the keeper, and in one place or more to 
specific regulations with reference to the subject of cleaning ; are any of those 
regulations in writing >—I was never aware of the existence of those regulations, 
or that any regulations existed till the late call for these minutes, and you will 
i) find at the end of those minutes all is printed which was given to Mr. William 
ea | Seguier for his instruction; they are there printed at the end of those minutes, 
\ | and I never saw them before they were recently called for, and never knew that 
Vy Pall such a minute existed in the Treasury. _ 
Ei 17, Mr. William Seguier was the keeper who preceded Sir Charles Eastlake * 
Mr. William Seguier was the original keeper, and Sir Charles Eastlake followed 
him. 
| 18. Then, in point of fact, the regulations which are alluded to in the return 
to which I have referred, are regulations which the trustees among themselves 
had agreed upon, but which were not communicated or specifically known to 
you as regulations for your guidance ?—That Treasury document is printed 
which contained the instructions to Mr. William Seguier, and that you will find 

! on the last page. 
ot ig. But you say you had no knowledge of that till within the last month or 

| two 7—No. 

20. Mr. Labouchere.| What is the date of that document ?—The 13th of 
March 1824, upon the first formation of the gallery. 

21. Chairmun.] Have you apartments in the gallery building ?—No. 

22. You neither reside there, nor have any apartments for conducting your 
business there ?>——There is an office in which I conduct the business. 

23. Do you reside in the neighbourhood of the gallery >—No; I reside at 
Kensington. 

24. Do you visit the gallery daily ?—I cannot positively say I visit it daily, 
but I am never in town without visiting it, and I am a great many days in the 
week there. 

25. Can you say, generally, how many days in the week you are there '— 
I should say there is never a week in which I do not visit it for four days out of 
the six, in the week; I rather avoid Fridays and Saturdays, because, teaching 
being no part of my business, I am not anxious to mix myself with the students. 

26. During the days that you are not visiting the gallery, are you employed 
in any way with the affairs of the gallery, or with your own professional pur- 
suits ?—I have never any employment but. attending to the pictures and the 
business of the gallery when I am there; I have no convenience for any pro- 
fessional pursuit of my own; I have nothing but the care of the gallery. 

27. But during the days you are not visiting in the gallery ?—I am occupied 
in my own study, and seek to get as much time as I can, there. 

28. And during your absence Colonel Thwaites superintends the gallery ?— 
| Colonel ‘Thwaites is always present; always on the spot; since I have been 
keeper I can hardly say one day on which he has been absent, at all seasons of 
the year and at all times; he has apartments in the gallery. 
| 2g. I have 
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2g. I have asked these preliminary questions in reference to your precise 
powers, in order that we might have before us the nature and duties of your 
office ; at present the Committee are desirous that the investigation should be 
confined as closely as possible to the question of picture-cleaning. I think it 
may be proper to divide the subject (and you will probably recognise the correct- 
ness of the distinction) into the occasional or surface cleaning of the pictures, 
which may be wanted from time to time, by dusting or wiping, or simple pro- 
cesses of that sort, to remove incidental deposits; and the second, more impor- 
tant kind of cleaning, which consists in removing old or decayed varnishes from 
the surface of the picture, putting it in order, and re-varnishing it. We shall 
confine ourselves at present to this second more important sort of cleaning. 
Have you any special regulations from the trustees with respect to the particular 
department of management which relates to the cleaning of pictures?—No; I am 
merely instructed to employ Mr. Seguier. 

30. Mr. Seguier has of late years been exclusively employed as cleaner by the 
trustees? —1 may say he has been almost constantly employed from the 
beginning; Mr. Brown has been employed, but not in my time. Iam not 
aware that avy other person has been employed to attend to the pictures at 
all; when Mr. Seguier’s brother held the office, he always employed Mr. John 
Seguier ; the present Mr. Seguier. 

31. I presume that one part of your duties, in the exercise of your office as 
keeper, is to examine the pictures from time to time, and to judge how far 
cleaning of any kind may be necessary or desirable in the case of individual 
pictures ?— Certainly. 

32. And also to recommend to the trustees that the operation should, in those 
instances, be performed :—I might, but I never have done it; I have never 
spoken to the trustees on any occasion on the subject, except on the occasion of 
the Paul Veronese. I was particularly induced to do that, because I recollect, 
when it was brought to this country, it was a familiar acquaintance of mine. 
1 knew it when it first arrived, and I knew that it was so very different a picture 
from what it has been lately in the gallery, that I have always perceived it was 
lust entirely to the amateur and lost to the student; nobody could form any 
conception of it. 

33. Do you consider it a part of your duty, on examining and inspecting the 
pictures, and observing that any of them are in a state which appears to you to 
render it desirable that they should be cleaned, to recommend to the trustees 
that that operation should be performed ?—1 am not aware that this is a part ot 
my duty ; I have never been so instructed ; my instruction is only to attend to 
the directions of the trustees. 

34. You would suppose that the trustees would either judge for themselves, 
or take other advice than yours as to whether a picture did or did not require 
cleaning ?—Yes ; that has been done in many cases. 

35. Were the trustees, as far as you are aware, in the habit of commu- 
nicating direct with Mr. Seguier, and taking his opinion as to the desirableness 
of cleaning pictures at any period ?—Certainly ; the trustees have communi- 
cated personally with Mr. Seguier. 

36. And Mr. Seguier, upon that, gives in his report of such pictures as he 
considers ougtt to be cleaned |—Such pictures as he considers ought to be 
cleaned ; it is stated in the minutes that, in addition to those pictures from 
which he had removed merely the dirt, he gave a list of cthers that he con- 
sidered ought to have the varnish partly removed from them. 

37. Then in short you were not consulted with regard to the cleaning of these 
pictures ?—Not at all. 

38. And you do not consider that you have any responsibility in the matter ? 
—'Lhe responsibility that I take to myself is attending during the progress of 
Mr. Seguier’s cleaning, and seeing that no mischief happens to the pictures ; 
that | feel to be my duty, and to be my responsibility, whoever may be employed 
as a cleaner. 

39. But not with regard to giving your opinion as to whether they should be 
cleaned or not ?—I should hesitate as to that. ; 

40. You have no instructions or responsibility of that kind 2?—No. 

41. The pictures are not cleaned on your recommendation ?>—No. 

42. On occasions of Mr. Seguier having reported to the trustees that certain 
pictures require cleaning, has he been instructed by them to report further as 
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to the particular condition and state of those pictures, and his reason for con- 
sidering that they require cleaning, with some account of the mode in which he 
thinks the operation ought to be performed ?—I believe he has stated the reasons 
why he thought it necessary to have them cleaned, but with regard to the mode 
of his operation I do not know that there was ever any statement made; 1 am 
not aware of it. 

43. He was not in the habit of making any previous experiments on some 
less important corner of the surface of the picture, in order to form a clear idea 
of its state and then reporting upon itr—No; the truth is, that his intimate 
acquaintance with each picture, from the very beginning of the furmation of the 
gallery, would render that useless. 

44. With reference to the nine pictures which haye lately been cleaned in 
the gallery, was it your opinion, although that opinion was not asked, that it was 
desirable that they should be cleaned ‘—That opinion never has been asked of 
me; I do not feel that it is my duty to give an opinion about that. 

45. As keeper of the gallery, and being in the constant habit of inspecting 
the pictures, and considering it to be your duty to attend to their welfare and 
condition, would you not naturally, for your own satisfaction, form some opinion, 
as to whether nine pictures, worth a great many thousand pounds, and forming 
part of the national property under your charge, should or should not be sub- 
jected to an operation, which is well known to be attended with danger ?—~You 
must pereeive that my instructions are to attend to the directions of the trustees ; 
and therefore I should consider this a question that had been well discussed, and 
I had no opinion to give about it ; when the list was given into my hands, my 
duty only was, as I said before, to attend to see that no mischief was done to 
those pictures; I had no opinion to give. 

46. But I think this Committee will probably consider it their duty to ask 
from you, as keeper of the gallery, for their own satisfaction, whether you had 
formed an opinion, and what that opinion was;—I have already said the only 
opinion I ever gave was with regard to the large Paul Veronese. 

47. Were you asked your opinion on that occasiont—I dare say I was; I do 
not recollect it, but I know I felt its importance; I believe I never said it toa 
meeting assembled, but I said it to individuals. | 

48. But to return to my previous question, will you favour the Committee, 
for their own satisfaction, with your opinion as keeper of the gallery, with regard 
to the desirableness of subjecting those nine pictures to, the process of cleaning ¢ 
—Jf it had been for me to suggest, I should not have done it, certainly; but it 
was uot; Mr. Seguier was consulted. 


49. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee your reasons for 
considering that it would not be desirable to subject those pictures to the process 
of cleaning ?—I had a great many reasons connected with my position in the 
gallery; and as I have already said, I had only to listen to what was dictated 
to me. | 

=9. We are aware of that, but we wish to have your reasons, for our own 
satisfaction ?—It would be very difficult for me to give a reason ; it would require 
a much longer process than I could go through here. I should have a great 
deal to think of, and to call to mind many things; I merely obeyed. 


51. In short, are we to understand that you do not feel competent to state to 
the Committee what your reasons weré?—I have never considered the matter 
at all. 

52. You mentioned to us that, in the course of your observation, as keeper of 
the gallery, you had formed an opinion that it was not desirable that the pictures 
should be cleaned; that opinion, I presume, must have been formed upon some 
reason, and what the Committee wish is, to be made aware of the reasons upon 
which such an opinion was formed ?—The reason was, the supposition that the 
gallery would be changed; that would have influenced me against having 
any cleaning, if my opinion had been taken; because the question was, whether 
the gallery was to be removed ; aud if it were removed, a great change would 
of course take place in the whole arrangements. 1 should have wished, and it 
was always my wish, that anything done to the pictures, except merely securing 
aud preserving them, should be held over till a new arrangement should take 
place, when time would be given for a variety of things to be done ; for now we 
have only one vacation in the year, and very little time indeed for a great many 


things 
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things that might be done if a new arrangement were made; and certainly that, 
as a reason, has always influenced me. 

53. Independently of those reasons that you allude to, connected with the 
ceneral state of the gallery, had you formed any opinion founded upon the state 
of the pictures in regard to their colour: or condition generally, with reference 
to the desirabieness or ctherwise of their being cleaned ?—I had formed opinions 
about every picture in the gallery, of one kind or another, but it would be very 
difficult for me to say that I had made up my mind ; the list was put into my 
hands, and it was not for me to think about it; I had only to take care that it 
was done, and to see that it was done well. 


54. You do not feel competent to state whether those nine pictures were in so 
ditty or so discoloured a state as to render it desirable that the operation of 
cleaning should be performed ?—No. 

55. Are you not in the constant habit, when looking over the pictures in the 
gallery, as keeper of the gallery, and entrusted with the care of the pictures, of 
forming some opinion with regard to each individual picture, as to whether it 
ought or ought not to be cleaned ?—Certainly ;} 1 have my opimion connected 
with the state of every picture in the gallery; my constant and daily knowledge 
and intimacy with it must lead to opinions being formed. 

56. Then if-you have your opinion as to the state and condition of every 
picture in the gallery, could you not tell us your opinion as to the state and con- 
dition of those nine pictures, in so far as regards the question of cleaning or 
not cleaning them ?—There are different opinions entertained upon the subject. 

57. We wish to have your opinion %—There are different opinions on the 
subject of dirt, whether it injures pictures or not; now it does not appear to me 
to injure a picture, and therefore, as I before said, I should have deferred giving 
any opinion upon the subject till a future time, because I did not believe that 
any injury was going on by dirt. 

58. Will you mention to the Committee the names of the nine pictures that 
were cleaned upon the recent occasion ?—The Paul Veronese was one ; the three 
Claudes, viz., the Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba, the Meeting of Isaac 
und Rebecca, and the Annunciation ; the Guercino, and the Two Canalettis ; 
the Saint Bavon, by Rubens, and also Nicholas Poussin’s Plague at Ashdod. 


59. Irrespective of the question as to the injury created by dirt in the opinion 
of others, which you have stated, and of the question as to the desirableness of 
having more time by reason of change in the site or otherwise of the gallery, did 
you think that the dirt upon the surface of those pictures was of so serious a 
nature as to render it desirable in order to improve their appearance, and to 
present them in a better state to the public, that they should be cleaned, 
assuming that there had been time and opportunity for proper cleaning r—It is 
a palpable thing that in some instances it was so, particularly in the imstance of 
one of the Canalettis, which was covered with a yellow nasty varnish, so that 
you could form no idea of the picture, and in the instance likewise of Sir George 
Beaumont’s Claude (the small Claude). From students and others I have had 
Jetters out of number, crying out to me about the dirt of that picture, and saying 
they could get no good from it; the students could not know what they were 
doing ; those two I can mention at once. 

6v. Will you mention which of the Canalettis, you are referring to ‘—The 
one in which there is some masonry going on, 

61. A View in Venice, I think it is called ?—Yes. 

62. You have mentioned those two pictures, and the Paul Veronese ; did you 
consider it desirable that those three pictures should be cleaned, there being 
time and opportunity for the purpose ?—I said before that I did not consider it 
desirable that anything should be cleaned under the circumstances; if was not 
my opinion that influenced the cleaning at all. 1 should rather have allowed 
the pictures to remain. 

63. You mentioned that you did not consider the cleaning at that time 
desirable, on account of the then state of the gallery, and you said you did not 
think there was time and opportunity for the purpose; but I ask, assuming that 
there had been time and opportunity for the, purpose, do you consider the state 
of those pictures such as to render it desirable they should be cleaned ¢—In those 
two instances, certainly, of the Canaletti and the Claude. 


64. Which Claude ?—The small Claude, Sir George Beaumont’s. 
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7’. Uwins, €sq.n.a. 65. With respect to the Paul Veronese?—That I have been decided about 
te PE nas H :, always, from my earliest acquaintance with it. 
Ss, tes,Esq. G6. ‘Then the two other Claudes, what was your opinion with regard to them? 
—-[ should not have recommended its being done if I had been asked just at 
that time. 
6->. We are quite aware that at that time you did not desire any picture to be 
cleaned, however dirty ; but, supposing there had been an opportunity, would you * 
re have recommended those two Claudes to be cleaned ?—Certainly, they were 
ai capable of improvement, capable of having a great deal that was disagreeable 
| taken off from them, and of the tints being made more pure by that means; 
i because there is nothing so offensive to the eye of an artist as to see pictures 
ih obscured by yellow nasty filthy varnish, and covered with dirt. Other people 
may not feel that as an artist does; but an artist who really venerates these 
an pictures, and knows them, and loves them, must feel certainly a desire to see them 
Ht) in their beauty. 
a 68. Then will you have the kindness to state your opinion with respect to the 
a remaining pictures, the other Canaletti, for example ?—The other Canaletti is 
the better for having been cleaned, certainly. 
69. And is it your opinion, without specifying the other individual pictures, 
Hil that they would all have been the better for being cleaned, or are there any that 
you would except as being more desirable to leave in their previous state ?—I do. 
not know that I should except any. 
70. The operation of cleaning to that extent is at all times an experimental 
Hh 4 operation, and to a certain extent a dangerous operation, is it not ?—It is a very 
| hazardous operation indeed, exceedingly dangerous ; one of the most delicate 
Hilt operations that can be performed. | 
Re -1. And do you not consider that, under those circumstances, it would be very 
Bi desirable that no picture of our national collection, the national property, should 
a be ever subjected to the process of cleaning, except in a very extreme case of 
by necessity ?—There seems a difference of opinion whether they ought to be allowed 
Van to remain dirty or not; that I can say nothing about. 
Veal 72. Do you not consider that it may also be a question whether any and what 
degree of dirt would be sufficient to render it desirable or necessary to subject 
such valuable works as those under consideration to a process which you admit 
I to be experimental, and attended with danger ?—T beg pardon, I did not admit the 
ig process to be “ experimental ;” I admitted it to be hazardous, not experimental. 
Pal -3. Is it not a fact, that the art of cleaning pictures is not one which can be 
i 1 said to be reduced to any fixed principle ?—The man who has longest been 
La engaged in the practice is the man most likely to have reduced his system to a 
fixed principle. The man who has been engaged for half a century, and who 
has had the best collections in the country under his care, is the man who might 
be expected to have some fixed principle, if anybody had. 
-4. But I understand that when an art has fixed principles, those fixed prin- 
ciples must be considered as common 0 all the professors of the art ; is it a 
fuct that all the professors of the art of cleaning act on certain fixed principles, 
which are understood and taught as a professional matter among them ?—No; I 
believe that every picture cleaner acts upon his own opinion and judgment. I 
do not believe that there is any fixed principle. In that way it may be said to: 
be experiment; but I do not cali that an experiment which a man does every day 
of his life, and which he has done for half a century. . 
=. Is it not the case, that the knowledge of every picture-cleaner is virtually 
derived from an experimental process, which be, on first undertaking the art, has 
carried out for himself, and that he has formed his judgment upon it, and decided 
upon his own process of carrying on the operation for himself*—That may be, 
or may not be. Much has been written upon the subject ; there are books out of 
en number which have been written upon the subject, and a beginner in the art 
may look to those books. | 
+6. But is it not the fact that the writers of those books differ amongst them- 
selves ?— Certainly. 
| 77. And is it notalsoa fact, that if you inquire of two or three picture-cleaners, 
1. and they inform you candidly as to the methods they pursue, that you will 
generally find, or that you will find in many instances, at least, that the method 
| _xecommended by one is condemned as exceedingly dangerous by another ?— 
| Certainly; invariably. 
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78. Is it not also a fact, that most of the picture-cleaners are in the habit of T. Uwins, Esq. n.a- 
keeping their own favourite process secret ?—Entirely ; it is generally a secret. Bin By : 

79. And would you consider, as keeper of the National Gallery, comprising an aes A a 
pictures each worth a great many thousand pounds, that it would be desirable, if 
it depended upon your discretion, to subject works of that value to what I must 
call an experimental process, and a secret process, at the discretion and under 
the responsibility of a single gentleman, of whatever experience he might be in 
his art >—I only can answer fo that, that such is the course pursued. 

80. Lask you your own opinion, as keeper of the National Gallery, as to the 
advisability of the course ; I know it is the course ?—I should employ the most 
experienced men. ' ee. 7 

81. You would not think it desirable to check his opinion by obtaining the 
advice or co-operation of other persons conversant with and experienced in the 
art of picture-cleaning '—No ; one individual must be trusted after all. 

82. Do you consider it desirable that he should not be called upon at 
least to state to those entrusted with the care of the pictures what his process 
is >—I believe that no cleaner of pictures would do that. 

$3. You have said that, although you were not consulted with respect to 
the cleaning of the pictures, and had no control over Mr. Seguier in regard to 
the desirableness or otherwise of cleaning them, you thought it your duty to 
superintend his operations while they were in progress ?>—I thought that clearly 
my duty ; and I was, of course, constantly there as much as | could possibly 
be consistently with my position. 

84. How often were you in the habit of being present ?—I believe every day 
that Mr. Seguier was there. Ido not say that I stayed the whole of the hours 
of the day, but I was sometimes twice in the room in a day, and sometimes three 
times, according to circumstances. 

85. Was the process that Mr. Seguier made use of a secret process; a pro- 
cess with which he himself was the only person acquainted ?—I am not prepared 
to say that; but I dare say he will tell his process, if called upon by the Com- 
mittee ; he is a not man of secret habits. 

86. You say you consider it your duty, from your interest in the pictures, to 
superintend his operations; but do you think your superintendence could be 
productive of much benefit to you or others, if you are entirely ignorant of the 
nature of the process, and of the ingredients which he employs ?—I could see 
whether mischief was likely to be done, certainly ; I do not consider myself 
ignorant of the processes that are employed, because I have seen picture-clean- 
ing all my life; I have been half a century connected with the art as a painter, 
and in every possible shape, so that I do not consider myself quite ignorant of a 
great many processes. 

87. But you mentioned that each cleaner had in most cases a process peculiar 
to himself, which he concealed from others; did you happen yourself to be 
conversant with the process pursued by Mr. Seguier ?—To the full extent, per- 
haps, I am not conversant with it; I might form my own opinion about it, but 
I think that Mr. Seguier had better have the opportunity of telling, himself, 
what his process is, and what he used, if it is necessary that it should be known. 

88. Were you instructed by the trustees to be present -—Yes; a list was given 
into my hands, and I considered that an instruction tome. I remained in town 
the whole of the vacation. I never went away a day, considering that my great 
duty was to see that no mischief was done to the pictures. 

89. Had you any specific instructions from the trustees to attend and super- 
intend the process of cleaning which is carried on by Mr. Seguier!——I am not 
aware of it 

ao. You had no such instructions ?—I certainly kad none, but that I con- 
sidered as a part of my duty. 

gi. Mr. Ewart.] Do you consider that you would have had power to stop 
Mr. Seguier, if you thought that by his mode of dealing with it, he was endan- 
gering a picture r—Certainly. 

92. Chairman.] Did the trustees themselves personally pay any attention to 
Mr. Seguier’s operations !—Yes, some of the trustees did. I believe I am 
correct in saying that Lord Northampton, Mr. William Russell, and Lord Over 
stone did. 

93. These nine pictures were cleaned during the vacation of 1852, were they 
not --— Yes. 
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94. What is the length of the vacation ?—Six weeks. 

95. Did you consider that six weeks was sufficient time for a careful and well- 
considered process being performed upon nine pictures of that size:—I had no 
opinion upon that subject. Mr. Seguier accomplished it. If he had not got. 
through it, it would had stood over. 

96. You mentioned, in answer to a previous question, that you yourself, 
though not a professional picture-cleaner, had been practically conversant with, 
picture-cleaning on your own account the greater part of your life; now I ask 
you, from your past experience, whether you considered that six weeks was 
sufficient time for a careful process of cleaning being applied to those nine pic- 
tures ?—Yes ; I should think so. 

97. Are you aware that Mr., now Sir Charles Eastlake, on occasion of the 
four other pictures being cleaned, of which complaint was made, I think, in 
1847, stated in page 13 of Mr, Hume’s Return of 1847, that he had limited the 
number of pictures to be cleaned at that period to four, because he considered 
that the vacation would not suffice for any larger number of pictures being pro- 
perly and carefully operated upon >—I believe in that case there were more 
done. 

98. During that vacation ?—I think so. 

99. By Mr. Seguier:—Not by Mr. Seguier. Mr. Brown was called in, I 
think ; but I ought not to speak of these things, because I cannot do so of my 
own knowledge. I knew nothing of the gallery at that time. 

100. Your opinion, however, ‘= that the vacation afforded sufficient time for 
carefully carrying into effect that work ?—That is my opinion. 

101. In your examination in 1850, you expressed an opinion with regard to. 
picture cleaning, that the old varnish, where it is dirty throughout, should come 
entirely away, so that the cleaner should have the surface of the pictures entirely 
exposed ?—1 am not aware of ever having expressed such an opinion, because it 
certainly is not my opinion. I have said that the varnish may be removed. 

102, In No. 258 of the Report of 1850, at page 18, you are asked this 
question by a Member of the Committee, with reference to the Paul Veronese,. 
which you have told us you always considered in a very foul state: ‘‘ A cleaning 
« of that sort would involve taking off the varnish ? ” and you answer, “ It would 
‘involve taking off a large mass of filth that has accumulated upon the varnish, 
‘and perhaps it would involve taking off the varnish too ; because it is impossible 
‘ to say, until it is closely examined, whether the varnish has not been put over a 
‘good deal of that dirt of which | speak ; and if that is the case the varnish must 
‘«¢ he removed too.” Then, in Question 259 you are asked this: ‘‘ In that case you 
« would come to the surface of the picture ?”” and you answer, ‘‘Yes ; and that 
“ would be a process requiring very great care and yery great delicacy, and could 
“ only be trusted to the most experienced hands.” The question which I now put 
to you is whether before the Committee of 1830 you did not give an opinion to 
the effect I have just read, that the old varnish should come entirely away where 
there was much dirt, so that the cleaner would reach the surface of the picture ? 
—The only question is on the word “ entirely; but I have no objection to abide 
entirely by what I have already said, so that it be taken in the sense which the 
words bear. 

103. Has it not been laid down as a rule by many of the more experi— 
enced cleaners, that it is advisable, except im very extreme Cases, to leave a 
lower coat of varnish upon the surfaee of the picture, partly for the purpose of 
protecting the original touch of the master, and partly for the sake of preserving 
a certain mellowness, which would be lost entirely if the bare surface of the 
picture were to be exposed ?—-That is invariably done by an experienced picture- 
cleaner. It is not a thing to give an opinion about ; but such cleaning is always 
most carefully avoided, because of the great danger of the process of taking off 
every particle of the varnish. 

104. Then I presume the picture cleaner to whom you allude in your answer to 
the question put to you in 1850 syould be an inexperienced and unskilful picture- 
cleaner 7—In those answers I make it conditional and dependent on the state of 
the picture. I say there was, to my knowledge, a large mass of matter (for I 
recollect exactly what De la Hante was accustomed to use), a mixture of gall and. 
Spanish liquorice. He used to put this upon his pictures, and I imagined that 
varnish might have been put over it; therefore what was to be done with the 
picture would depend upon the state in which it was found. 


. 
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105. You were then speaking of the Paul Veronese ?7—Yes. 

106. Then it was your opinion that the Paui Veronese was in so dirty a state, 
that even a cautious and experienced cleaner would be under the necessity of 
reaching the surface of that picture in order to remove the dirt which obscured 
it >--I thought it very probable; but when you speak of reaching the surface, 
that is a conditional thing; a picture-cleaner never absolutely reaches the 
surface of a picture. 

107. Do you mean, that when the picture has been much repainted and 
slemished, and it is considered desirable to remove those repaints and blemishes 

hich have been varnished over, you would not in that case be under the neces- 
sity of reaching the surface of the picture if you intended to operate upon it at 
all ?—Those repairs very soon become palpable. 
108. You would remove the varnish from the place where the repairs were, 
and leave it upon the rest of the picture ?—All those things are so contingent ; 
they depend upon the sort of cleaning the picture has gone through, and the 
sort of repairs it had undergone. It is a very difficult thing to give an opinion 
that is applicable to everything. 
109. But you admit the principle, that it is desirable in cautious cleaning that 
the surface of the original master’s picture should not be bared, but that a 
slight coat of varnish should be left for its protection ?—Certainly ; and I am 
convinced that, in practice, it is always done; that is the principle always 
adopted. 
110. Then it is your opinion that, in the case of the nine pictures lately 
"cleaned by Mr. Seguier, Mr. Seguier in no instance entirely removed the var- 
‘nish, and laid bare the surface of the original picture ?—I am convinced of that. 
111. In those extreme cases in which it may be necessary to approach the 
surface, I understand that the danger-to which the picture would be exposed 
would depend very much upon the different school, or the different master by 
whom the picture had been painted ?—Certainly ; but danger must exist in all 
cases, whoever the master is, though the danger is increased in different pictures. 

112. The danger would be increased in the instance of those schools or 
masters who used finer or more delicate processes in finishing off the surface of 
their pictures, than in the case of schools or masters where such delicate processes 
were not employed ?—I should say great care was necessary with everything ; 
in all pictures the greatest care and the greatest nicety is necessary. 

113. But you are not of opinion that there is more danger in the case of one 
particular school or master than in the case of another ?—We know but little 
about the processes of any school, and we have no written proofs of the processes 
of any man’s painting; it must only be found out by observation, and long 
practice and study. We cannot tell how any painter painted his pictures ; 
Rubens has said the most, perhaps. 

114. You are not of opinion that the Venetian painters employed any process 
that rendered the surface of their works more susceptible of injury than those of 
other masters or schools ?—I am not sure that their pictures are more susceptible 
of injury; they generally painted on absorbent ground; they had been accus- 
tomed to be fresco painters, and it seems from the best inquiries we can make 
that they adopted as a ground, perhaps plaster of Paris; it evidently was some 
ground that would absorb the colour. But that this would make it more dan- 
gerous to touch, I cannot say. 

115. Were not the Venetian painters in the habit of using what are called 
glazings, or transparent colours, in finishing off their pictures, which are generally 
supposed to be more susceptible of injury from chemical applications, or even 
from the mechanical applications of the picture cleaner, than the surface of the 
pictures of various other schools or mssters ?—That is a question that can never 
be settled, because nobody can prove that they did use glazings. 

116. ls it your opinion that they did or that they did not ?—I believe that 
the best painters of every school used very little indeed, if any at all, of what is 
called glazing. I think it quite a modern quackery, that has nothing to do with 
the noble works of remote ages in art. 

117. You consider that the theory as to the Venetian painters having used 
very delicate glazings in finishing off their pictures is fallacious ?—I do not admit 
those glazings, us they are called; I believe that they sought for freshness and 
pureness of colour, and depended on their knowledge of colour for the harmouy 
of their picture, and not on putting on what the Romans call “Ja velatura 
0.59. B Inglese.” 
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Inglese.” They wished to obtain the vigour and freshness of nature, or their 
pictures would not have lasted as they have. 

118. Will you explain to the Committee why the Romans (1 presume you 
mean the Romans of the present day) call that particular process by the name 
of “Ja velatura Inglese”’ ?—Because the English painters only adopt it. 3 

119. The English painters of the modern school -—It is only those who adopt 
it; that is why it is especially called “1a velatura Inglese.” 

120. Do they not adopt it under the impression that it was a process sanc- 
tioned by the practice of the great Venetian masters ?—Under what impression 
they adopt it I do not know; but there is no authority for it. 

121. Then, in short, it is your vpinion that there have not been sufficient 
means of testing by observation, or by experiment, the peculiar modes in which 
the great ancient masters worked up the surfaces of their pictures, so as to enable 
us to assume that there is greater danger in the picture-cleaner’s approach- 
ing the surface of a picture by one master, or of one school, than of a picture 
of another master, or another school ?—If he be an experienced man in his art, 
I eonceive that he could understand all the relative characteristics of the different 
processes, as far as his own observation went; but I do not admit there is any- 
thing that would instruct him, except his own individual observation. 

122. We ask you your opinion, as an artist of experience and credit, whether 
you yourself are not cognisant of any peculiarity in the modes of working 
up the surface of their pictures by the various painters to whom I have alluded, 
which would render the surface of one picture more exposed to danger by the 
operations of picture-cleaners than another ?—I think the danger depends not so 
much on the surface, as on the ground. 7 . 

123. But do you think that there is any peculiarity in the working up of the 
surfaces by different schools or masters, even without reference to the question of 
cleaning ?—Certainly ; the Venetian painters are so different from every other 
school, that an artist knows a Venetian picture directly he sees it, whoever it is 
by ; there certainly is something peculiar in Venetian art. 

124. He knows from the effect that the Venetian masters had some peculiar 
mode of working up their pictures, but he does not know that from any 
observation he can make of the peculiar vehicle employed, or ingredients in 
finishing them off :—No, he has no means of getting at it; because what he 
may mistake for peculiar finishing may have depended upon the picture-cleaner 
in whose hands the picture has been before it came into his. ; 

125. Were there any old repairs or blemishes discovered upon any one of the 
pictures that have lately been cleaned, after those accumulated coats of dirt and 
varnish to which you have referred had been removed ?—Yes; there were several 
old repairs, which proved that they had been in the hands of picture-cleaners 
long before they came into the possession of the nation. That is the great mis- 
take, as it appears to me; they do not come to us as they came from the hands 
of the master, but they have been through the hands of picture-cleaners in 
every age. 

126. Could you now specify to the Committee those repairs or blemishes, as 
they have been observed by you, in any one of these nine pictures -—They were 
trifling; there were some little things in the Claude; but they were not ap- 
proached. | 

127. Which Claude are you speaking of ?—The Sea Port. 

128. The Queen of Sheba Claude, as it is commonly called ‘/—Yes ; but they 
were not approached by the late cleaning ; the Paul Veronese evidently had 
been in the hands of the cleaners long betore it came into the possession of the 
nation. 

129. Perhaps you could point out those repairs or blemishes to which you 
have alluded, or any others that may have occurred to you, on some future day ; 
and the Committee may take an opportunity of walking through the gallery with 
you for the purpose of illustrating, by reference to the pictures, any observations 
you may have made in the course of the present inquiry in this room ?—I should 
perhaps recollect them. 

130. Was Mr. Seguier authorised by the trustees, in undertaking the cleaning, 
to make any restorations upon pictures, if he found blemishes which he con- 
sidered it would be desirable to remove ?—I do not know whether he had any 
specific authority for so doing ; but he did not do it. 

131. He made no restorations ?—He made no restorations. 


132. Not 
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132. Not having reached the surface of any one of the pictures ?—Not having 
reached the surface. ; 
133. Ineed scarcely ask you whether he revarnished the pictures after having 
cleaned them ?—He did. : 

134. What varnish did he use ?—The best mastic varnish he could procure. 

135. Mastie varnish simply, without any admixture ?—Yes, that was by an 
especial order of the trustees. a wae 

136. That order was given, I understand, with immediate reference to the 
previous practice of Mr. Seguier, of mixing oil with the mastic varnish, which 
he did for the purpose of preventing chill in the pictures ‘—Yes. 

137. Did you approve of that practice of Mr. Seguier r—lt has some advan- 
tages, and some disadvantages ; I should rather not have it applied to a picture 
of my own, but I cannot dispute that it has many advantages ; it never chills 
at all, and it has been recorded as the practice of old painters ; it is known they 
did mix oil with their varnish for that very purpose. — 

138. Did they mix oil with mastic varnish?—With whatever varnish they 
used. : ) f 
139. Lallude particularly to mastic varnish; is there any precedent among 
the old painters for mixing oil with mastic varnish ;—I cannot call it to my 
mind immediately, but I could refer to an authority for it, if you wish it, and 
hand it to you ata future time. 

140. Is it not the.case, where oil is mixed in that way with mastic varnish, 
that the mastic varnish in fact becomes what is called an oil varnish ?—'The oil 
used is boiled with litharge. 

141. Does it not alter the nature and character of the varnish ?— Yes; it alters 
the character of the varnish, because it prevents its chilling; it preserves the 
picture as well. ; 

142. Does it not alter its character in this respect: that mastic varnish is 
removable by friction, whereas mastic varnish, mixed with oil, as Mr. Seguier 
was in the habit of mixing it, is not removable by friction? —I am not aware 
of that; but I think the removing by friction the most dangerous process of 
all, I must say, and therefore I should not think it a disadvantage if it pre- 
vented that. 

143. Lord M. W. Graham.| Would you remove it with soap and water ? 
I would remove it by any other process that would touch it, rather than by 
rubbing. 

144. Mr. Hardinge.| Are spirits of wine ever used ?—Sometimes. 

145. Chairman.] 1 believe that experienced cleaners expressed their opinion 
before the Committee of 1850, and the same opinion has been expressed in 
writing, that the removal of mastic varnish by friction is a safe process ?—They 
may have done so; there is a difference of opinion about it. I do not consider 
it safe. 

146. That is one of those instances to which we formerly alluded, where dif- 
ferent picture-cleaners hold opinions directly opposite to each other as to the 
merits of the various means of picture cleaning that ought to be pursued ‘—My 
opinion is only one of 10,000. 

147. Mr. Ewart.} Is it not the fact that a small quantity of oil with mastic 
may be removed ?—I believe the small quantity of oil Mr. Seguier puts does not 
prevent its being removed. 

148. Chairman.| Did you state any objection to Mr. Seguier’s practice of 
mixing oil with mastic, at the time he was in the habit of doing so?—A different 
plan was adopted before I came into office; it was at the suggestion of Sir 
Charles Eastlake. 

149. Since you have been connected with the gallery, there has been no 
varnish composed of mastic, mixed with oil, employed!—No; it has been 
invariably pure mastic varnish. 

15v. Does the paper that you have given in contain a list of all the pictures 
that have been cleaned in this more extended process of cleaning since the forma- 
tion of the gallery :— As near as it was possible to make it out. 

151. No other cleaner than Mr. Seguier has been employed, as far as your 
information extends, during that period, with the exception of Mr. Brown ?—I 
am not aware that any other cleaner was employed; Mr. Seguier did every- 
thing required. 

152. Without analysing this list more particularly, was there any objection, 
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according to your recollection, taken on the part of the public generally, or on 
the part of gentlemen of taste and experience, to any of the operations of cleaning 
that had been performed in the gallery previous to the cleaning of the four pic- 
tures in 1847, which created a certain excitement in the public mind :-—I do 
not recollect any. 

153. The two large Turners were cleaned upon being transferred to the 
gallery, were they not !—Yes. 

154. At what date were they transferred to the gallery :—It was in December ; 
I do not know exactly what day, because I was anxious to have them before a 
particular day, that being the condition of the legacy. 

155. Were they cleaned under your advice ?>—Yes ; my advice was not neces- 
sary, because the thing was so palpable as to the Carthage picture. The 
other did not require anything to be done, and had hardly anything done to 
it; but the Carthage picture had been hanging for 30 years in Mr. Turner’s 
wretched gallery, where the weather and everything bad attacked it, and the 
dirt hung over it like dirt from the smoke of a chimney. I was obliged to have 
the picture taken down to the pavement in front of the door, before we could 
have it put into the waggon, and it looked almost as if a chimney had been 
swept upon the pavement. 

156. Then it was by your recommendation to the trustees that that Turner’s 


there was no trustee in London on whom to depend. I knew the importance 
of getting the pictures into the gallery by a certain day, according to the con- 
ditions of the will, and that they should be put in order; there were absolutely 
large pieces of the colour flaking off, owing to the perfect neglect they had 
been left in; there had never been a handkerchief put on their surface for thirty 
years, I will venture to say; it was necessary to make the pieces of colour to 
adhere again, and to do a great deal to the picture to put it at all in a solid 
condition. 

157. You mentioned certain conditions under which Mr. Turner’s pictures 
were left to the gallery; will you have the kindness to specify what those con- 
ditions were:—The conditions of the number of pictures which are now in his 
house being left to the gallery were, that a place should be found fitted to 
receive them within ten years; but the gift of these two pictures of the Building 
of Carthage and Sunrise in a Mist, was mentioned in a codicil, in which it was 
said, that the condition upon which they were to be the nation’s property was, 
that they must be received by the trustees and placed in the gallery before a 
twelvemonth expired after his death ; and it was to accomplish that object that 
I urged the executors, and received all the kind attention on their part that was 
possible, to obtain for us possession of those pictures ; but it would have been 
impossible to have hung them up in the gallery in the state in which they then 
were. 

158. You were so struck with the dirty state in which the pictures were, that 
even upon your own responsibility, and without consulting the trustees, you 
thought it desirable that they should be cleaned without delay, and before being 
transferred to the gallery ?—This is one of the cases I have referred to, in which 
{ am obliged to act on my own responsibility, because it was of great importance 
that they should come in before the expiration of the time. What could I do? 
I could consult with no trustees ; there were no trustees to meet. 

159. Mr. Hardinge.| What is the state of the pictures that now remain in 
Mr. Turner’s house ?—They are in a very bad state, but still they are capable of 
being improved. 

160. Chairman.} Did the trustees approve of your having taken that course 
with regard to the two large Turners :—Yes, and I think one or two came to 
town in the time; accident brought them to town, and, of course, I consulted 
them; I think Lord Northampton ; I feel assured he was in town part of the 
time, and he saw and approved of what I was directing ; and Mr. William 
Russell, I think, likewise. 

161. Will you describe more particularly the condition in which the large 
Turner, the Building of Carthage, was, with reference to that dirt and dis- 
colourment of which you speak, and the causes of it?—It was in a very bad con- 
dition indeed ; the best way to get a notion of its condition would be, for any 
individual to see those pictures that still remain in his gallery ; it is a difficult 
thing to describe, but by seeing those that are still in the gallery, a very ae 

idea 
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idea could be formed; for I will venture to say that this was the worst of all, 
having been the longest time hanging there. It was this picture which he used 
to say should be his winding sheet ; he never would sell it, and there it remained 
and was never touched; he never allowed anybody to touch it; he never touched 
t himself; and there was not the smallest portion of dirt taken off it in any 
shape; a handkerchief even had evidently never been applied to it. 


162. With regard to the other pictures in the gallery, that have been cleaned, 
he dirt might be defined to be an accumulation of old and decayed varnish, 
vhich required to be removed ; was that the case with the Turner picture ?— 

am not aware that much varnish had ever been put upon it, except that in his 
process he might have used varnish. 


163. And was that dirt, in the material sense of the term ?—Dirt; dust and 
smoke ; chimney smoke. 

164. And was the process applied to it the same as the process applied by 
Mr. Seguier to the other pictures /—I would rather Mr. Seguier should answer 
that question. 

165. With respect to the less elaborate branch of cleaning, which I have 
defined as occasional cleaning, were there any instructions from the trustees to 
the keeper, or the assistant keeper ?—I had no instructions; Mr. Seguier was 
requested to attend, and sometimes particular pictures were pointed out to him 
to attend to. 

166, I would refer you to a Minute, page 41, in the last Return moved for by 
' Mr. Hume, where Mr. Russell called the attention of the trustees to the existing 
regulations for the care of the pictures in the gallery, by which (he says) the 
express authority of the trustees is understood tu be necessary for any positive 
act for the purpose of improving the appearance of the pictures ; and the minute 
goes on to say, that this regulation (which from your previous evidence it 
appears does not exist in writing) was considered to interfere with the necessary 
care and attention from time to time of the pictures ; the constant deposit from 
atmospheric and other sources leading to a dull appearance in the pictures, 
which amounts to a denial of enjoyment to the public; and it concludes with a 
suggestion, “ That the trustees authorise the allowance of a proper remuneration 
to Mr. Seguier, for attending from time to time to keep the pictures, by the 
‘« timely and proper use of the silk handkerchief, in a sufficient state of cleanness, 
“so that they may be fairly seen by the public; Mr. Seguier’s operations for 
“ this purpose being with the privity and concurrence of the keeper or assistant 
** keeper ;” you are aware of the existence of this minute ?—Yes. 

167. Which empowers Mr. Seguier to attend to the occasional cleaning of 
the pictures, you and Colonel Thwaites being empowered to give him the 
opportunities, and to superintend his operations ?1—Yes. 

168. Will you describe to us the kind of process that has been earried on in 
respect to this occasional cleaning ?—The process that | have seen carried on 
has been this: Mr. Seguier sometimes only uses a handkerchief; but in some 
cases, when he has had tepid water, he has used a soft sponge, which he has 
squeezed till it was almost dry, and just merely passed it gently over the picture ; 
and then what little water remained upon it has been directly absorbed by the 
softest possible thing, which is a linen rag, old linen cloths; there is nothing 
so soft or so fit for the purpose. It las been used to absorb gently the water from 
the picture, and then the silk handkerchief has been used, still gently, to remove 
any remains of the damp. 

168*, You have been in the habit of personally superintending this operation? 
— Yes. 

169. And you have been quite satisfied that it has been conducted with that 
care and caution which you, as keeper’of the gallery, approved of ?—I have 
been perfectly satisfied that it has been done in the most cautious and most 
delicate way possible, and I have been criminal enough in some cases to do it 
myself, when Mr. Seguier has not been where he could be got at immediately, 
and where the trustees have pointed out any particular picture that required it. 


170. There is an apparent discrepancy in your evidence before the Committee 
of 1850, which I think it proper to give you the opportunity of explaining, with 
respect to this occasional cleaning ; in the Minutes of the Evidence of the Com- 
mittee of 1850, Question No. 110, you are asked to state what the process of 
cleaning is, to which the pictures are subjected every vacation ; and you mention, 
“It is by the application of a sponge to the surface of the picture with water, to 
0.59. B3 ** remove 
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T. Uwins, Esq.n.a. “ remove most of the dirt that has accumulated during the season; and after 
and “ that, on some occasions, a little rubbing with a silk handkerchief, if there be 
G.S. Thwaites,Esq. « varnish enough on the picture ; that will polish and preserve it in a tolerable 
86 April 1853. “state”; and then, at Question 252 of the same Report, you are asked “ Will 
“ you be good enough to draw the distinction between that sort of cleaning which 
“Consists in taking off the varnish, and that which consists in rubbing the 
‘picture ; can you give any account of the process?” and you answer, “ The 
“latter process is merely rubbing with water and the softest sponge ; but I 
«“ prefer, myself, cotton ; I consider it better than sponge, for sponge is never to 
“be relied on; it may take too much; the object is merely to remove the 
“recently collected dirt and dust that may be upon the picture” >—The dis- 
crepancy arises merely from referring to my own practice ; other men may use 
a sponge without danger, but I never use the sponge myself, that is all I meant 
to say; I prefer the softest cotton always; that is what I have always used 
myself; but, at the same time, others may use a soft sponge with equal advan- 
tange, if they use it with management and dexterity; all I mean is, that I prefer 
the other; that is the only discrepancy I can perceive. . 

171. That is an instance in which experienced picture-cleaners may differ ; 
where one would prefer asoft sponge the other would prefer cotton, and you say, 
wa that you yourself have found that a sponge is not to be relied on, and that cotton 
; ie is preferable?—The cotton ] always prefer. 

h 172. But Mr. Seguier and other gentlemen, who prefer using the sponge, may, 
iii | from their experience, employ it with the same degree of safety as that with 
Ha) : which you employ the cotton '—Just so; everything depends on the tact and 
ee experience of the individual. 
im 173. You are not apprehensive yourself as to the use of water in the surface 
ae ui cleaning of pictures?—I should be careful of it in some cases, certainly ; it 
il always requires consideration and judgment. 
aie 174. At page 21, in Question 314, and the following questions, of the Report 
a | of 1850, relative to the employment of water, and in the same part of the Report 
aah where there is an allusion to the opinion of Mr. Buchanan, as quoted by Sir 
he Robert Peel, in answer to the question “In old pictures are there not frequently 
, ie “ eracks in the paint through which the water might penetrate, and affect the 
“ oround of the picture?” you say, “ Yes, it might do a great deal of mischief; 
“it is a process of the greatest possible nicety, and requires the greatest care; 
Dat “ only those should be trusted to do it who have had very great experience.” 
hes a I presume you have been careful, in applying water, to see that the surface of 
sua the picture was so sound and solid as to prevent risk ?—Certainly it requires 
judgment, no doubt. 
175. Have you been in the habit of employing water in the occasional cleaning 
of all the pictures in the gallery 7—No, I never applied it to more than one, and 
my applying it then was from an accidental circumstance. I was quite sure, 
however, that it was perfectly safe to do it in that case. It wasa picture by 
Rubens, and there can be no doubt about his process obviating risk and danger. 
In that case Colonel Thwaites saw me do what I did; I used cotton, and not a 
sponge, and a very small portion of water. its 
176. When you say there can be no doubt as to Rubens’s process as obviating 
all risk and danger, to what specialty in his process do you more immediately 
allude 2 —Firmness and solidity, and the palpable quality that reigns in his 
pictures ; it is so very different from others, that I do not apprehend the same 
danger. It is not, perhaps, an easy thing to explain, but a painter knows very 
well immediately what may and what may not bedone. Rubens is comparatively 
modern, too, and that is another thing; his pictures are solid. 
| 177. You think there is some peculiarity in the upper finish of Rubens’s pic- 
| tures which renders them less susceptible of injury than the pictures of other 
) Bi Ae masters ?—His mode of painting is so palpable, so firm, and so decided, and 
| his notions of harmony are so completely made up in his mind, that there is no 
| trifling process with him ; his hand follows his mind without any hesitation. 
178. You have never been sensible yourself of any injury having been done 
% to the pictures by the use of water in this occasional process of cleaning to which 
|i they are subjected ?—I have never seen any, and I may say confidently that no 
| injury has been done. | 

179. There is one other question that remains with regard to the cleaning of 
pictures, and that is with regard to the backs of them ; I observe, that in the 
various investigations which have taken place upon this subject, the very highest 

4 ' authorities 
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authorities have stated that an equal, or even greater degree of injury, arose to 
pictures from dirt through the backs of canvas pictures, than arose from their 
being exposed in the front ; I may mention the names of Sir Charles Eastlake, 
Mr. Seguier himself, Mr. Faraday, My. Farrer, and Mr. Mulready ; and the 
came statement is contained also in the report of the Commission, as having been 
made by Mr. Faraday, and Mr. Eastlake, and Mr. Russell, with reference to 
the preservation of pictures, and strong recommendations were then given that 
very great attention should be paid to this matter ; that was in the Report of 
the Committee of 1850; since that time, has anything been done with respect 
to the backs of the pictures, in reference to those injunctions ?—Nothing has 
been done at all; and I imagine it is because there is no time to do anything ; 
in foreign countries, when anything is to be done of the kind, the gallery is shut 
up, and the public are told it is closed; but we are bound to one particular 
vacation, and there would be no time to get all those great pictures down, and 
close their backs, in the course of that time. 

180. Then in point of fact these observations and inquiries with regard to the 
state of the backs of the pictures, have not been productive of any additional pre- 
cautions ?—Not yet; not that they may be considered as having fallen to the 
ground ; on the contrary, a time will come, no doubt, when the trustees will 
think it right to take the thing up. 

181. Have you any suggestions yourself to make, either on your own account, 
or arising from the course of inquiry which has been pursued ?—I am ready to 
answer any questions that the Committee may think fit to put to me, but I have 
no suggestion to make except that it seems to me to be assumed, in all the ques- 
tions that I have heard upon the subject, that these pictures were in a perfect 
state. Now there is not a picture in existence that has not been through a 
cleaner’s hands, and cleaners of different countries ; this ought to be taken into 
consideration ; and when a Committee undertakes to consider the existing state 
of the pictures, it ought to be borne in mind that every picture has been cleaned 
and repaired, and painted on ; that no picture is found in the pure state in which 
it originally came from the hands of the painter. 

182. I beg to refer you to my former question to you, whether, in removing the 
discolouring and foulness of the pictures, you detected any previous repairs or 
blemishes in consequence of the surface being more completely brought to light; 
and you answered, that in several instances you had observed such repairs, but 
that they. were trifling; and I mentioned that the Committee would wish for 
the benefit of your assistance, to walk through the gallery, so that you might 
point out to us those blemishes ; does not that appear to you to cover the obser- 
vation you made in reference to what the Committee ought to bear in view -— 
In part it does, and I should have said nothing, only you called upon me for a 
suggestion ; but I really have nothing to suggest. I am too much attached to 
the pictures and to the art, having been all my life engaged in it, to be uninter- 
ested, or to trifle with anything in the shape of a question relating to it. 1 am only 
too thankful to everybody who, either publicly or privately, will suggest any im- 
provement that can be made while the pictures are under my care, or as to any- 
thing that may be done, or that may be omitted to be done ; so great is my love 
for the art, and so entivély is my devotion given to it, that 1 am only too thankful 
for any suggestion that may be made. 

183. But you stated you had not observed many repairs and blemishes, but 
that you had observed some few ?>—The blemishes in many cases have not been 
reached. 

184. Are they not perceptible at all ?—Repairs have been done with great 
dexterity, and it would be difficult in many cases to point them out; the great 
art of a picture-cleaner is the dexterity with which he can repair the injury he 
does, or that has been done by picture-cleaners before him. 

185. But if they are done with such dexterity as not to be perceptible, on 
what ground do you assume they exist at all ?—It is easily perceived wherever 
there has been any other hand employed; a person acquainted with pictures can 
have no difficulty in seeing that. 

186. Then, if they could be easily perceived, they would not be difficult. to 
point out /—Nothing can be more perceivable than the Correggio, particularly 
the whole of the fore arm. 

187. I am speaking of the nine pictures that have been cleaned; in your 
answer to me you said you had observed some slight repairs or blemishes, which 
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you could point out to the Committee, and now you say there are a great number, 
but you think they are difficult to point out, they have been done with such 
dexterity ?2--I shall have very great difficulty in making any Members of the 
Committee see things that I know do exist. 

188. But do you know them to exist in great numbers, or only to a small 
extent?—-Not in very great numbers, but still more or less in different pictures ; 
in some cases the reparations are frightful. 

189. And you will be prepared hereafter to point out to us on the surface of 
the pictures, in a walk through the gallery, such repairs, whether large or small, 
as now exist ?—Yes. 

190. With respect to the remaining pictures in the gallery, are there many 
which, in the course of your own observation, you have noted as requiring 
cleaning in the wider sense —There are many that are not visible; for instance, 
Poussin’s : one or two of them are so black, that they cannot be what the painter 
meant ; a painter means that his works should be seen, I imagine. 

191. Do you imagine that, in those particular pictures of Gaspar Poussin’s, the 
darkening and apparent foulness of the picture arises from external dirt on the 
surface of the picture, or from the alteration of the colour, owing to the mode in 
which he painted his pictures /—A great deal arises from the ground on which 
they are painted ; they will go on and get darker and darker. The Salvator Rosa, 
for instance, is another picture that you cannot say anything about; it seems to 
be a grand composition, but I can form very little conception of it from the state 
in which it now is. 

192. Can you, in any case, yourself distinguish how far the discolouring of a 
picture arises from internal change in the picture itself, and how far it arises 
from the incrustations of varnish?—If I had the picture under my particular 
attention, 1 could go far in that discovery ; but I do not profess to be a picture 
cleaner. 

193. (To Mr. Thwaites.) Are there any particular remarks which you wish to. 
make yourself, in respect to what has passed r-—No, I have not. 

194. You act under Mr. Uwins ?—I act under Mr. Uwins generally. 

195. Do you consider that you are responsible to Mr. Uwins as an inter- 
mediate officer, or that you are directly responsible to the trustees ?—That would 
depend upon the case; if I am acting independently under the trustees, of 
course I do not look for any other authority ; if I am acting under the instrue- 
tions of Mr. Uwins, I must then abide by his decision. 

196. Have you any special instructions in your own case from the trustees ?— 
Not from the trustees, certainly ; till very recently, I have always considered 
my instructions from the Treasury, in the first instance, as the rule of my 
conduct. 

197. And what were your instructions from the Treasury ?—I will read them: 
“The principal duties which you will be called upon to perform will be to attend 
“ in the gallery on the public days during the hours of admission; to carry into 
“effect and superintend, under the direction of the keeper, any arrangement 
“that may be necessary to make for the admission of the public, and in regard 
“to the artists who may be permitted to study in the gallery; and to act as 
“ secretary in the making of any communications, or the promulgation of any 
“ pules and regulations for the exhibition of this gallery, by order of this Board; 
“ the whole of your duties being to be executed generally under the direction of 
« the keeper of the gallery.” 

198. Mr. Ewart.) What is the date of that?—31st March 1824, and I 
entered on my duties on the next day. 

199. You alluded to some existing regulations, and said you never saw those 
existing regulations till they were lately called for ?—Those were the instructions. 
of Mr. William Seguier. 

200. But those regulations are dated 31st March 1824; how came it that 
those regulations had not sooner been seen by you ?—They had never been sent 
from the Treasury ; they did not appear in our books ; they remained a Treasury” 
Minute, and had never been communicated until very lately, when we applied 
for it. 

201. (To Mr. Ewins.) From whom emanated the orders for cleaning the nine 
pictures, which were lately cleaned >—From the last meeting of the trustees 
previous to the vacation. 


202. They came direct to you?—The list was put into my hands. ; 
203.. In 
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203. In the evidence before the Commitee in 1850, it is stated by a witness, 
that the pictures of the Venetian school are the most difficult to clean, because 
the great beauty of their pictures consists in the last glazing ; their pictures are 
commenced in neutral greys, worked up with positive colour, and then glazed, 
and the finishing touches are painted into this glaze, and, therefore, would be 
the first to go if not in skilful hands; was the Paul Veronese lately cleaned 
with reference to the suggestion made by this witness before the Committee —I 
am not prepared to admit the correctness of that suggestion ; | think it assumes 
what there are no data for. 

204. Are you of the opinion which was stated by a witness (I aim not quite 
sure whether it was not yourself ) before the Committee in 1850, that much 
mischief was done by the French in cleaning their pictures in the Louvre, espe- 
cially in cleaning the Venetian paintings ?—[ am not aware that 1 stated that 
with regard to the Venetian paintings ; and it was more from the report of others, 
than from my own knowledge, that I spoke of the mischief that had been done 
by the French cleaners, if I did speak of it. 

205. But has any particular atteniion been paid to this painting of Paul 
Veronese, on account of its having belonged to that peculiar school ?— 
Mr. Seguier used his own judgment about it; he said there was no danger ; and 
he certainly proved, by the state in which the picture now is, that there was no 
danger to be apprehended, because it is now what I recollect it formerly, when 
it was first brought to this country. 

| 206. After cleaning these nine paintings, has any varnish been put on, or 
anything of that kind 1—~Yes; they have been all varnished. 

207. What varnish has been used ?—Mastic varnish. 

208. Lord Seymour.] You have stated, as I understand, that you had no 
instructions, except that general instruction which is embodied in the Minute of 
the Treasury, of the soth of March 1824?—And which I never saw till very 
recently. 

209. I find that Mr. Russell refers to some existing regulations which prevent 
the cleanivg of the pictures without the express authority of the trustees; Mr. 
Russell refers to that at the meeting of the 9th of February 1852 ?—I am not 
aware what those regulations are. 

210. Then you did not know the regulations of the trustees which prevented 
the cleaning of the pictures except by their express orders ?>—No, I did not know 
of them. 

211. And accordingly it appears that you have frequently given orders for the 
cleaning of the pictures without any express directions from the trustees /—I 
have never given orders for the cleaning of pictures. 

212. I will just read to you this: “Ata meeting on the 5th of March 1849, 
« Mr. Uwins stated to the trustees that, on examining the pictures in the National 
“ Gallery during the vacation, he found that some of them required revarnishing, 
“and others to have the old varnish polished and cleaned, and that the work was 
« done by Mr. Seguier” !—Yes. 

213. This was done by you without any order of the trustees during the 
vacation ?—There must have been a report previously, because I have never 
acted in any way, with regard to the trustees, but on a report to them, and on 
receiving their instructions in consequence of that report. 

214. But here you state that, on examining the pictures during the vacation, 
you found that some of them required revarnishing ?—That must have been in 
consequence of some former report, or some instructions I had received. 1 can 
only say that 1 am sure L acted with the authority of the trustees; that was not 
one of the cases in which I was called on to act by unyself. 

215. You think that there was an order first 7—I feel no doubt of it. 

216. Were the orders which were given you for cleaning pictures in writing ? 
—No. 

217. Never? 
to me. 

918. But that would not appear in the minutes of the trustees ?—No, I do 
not know that it would. 

219. Therefore if a picture is cleaned, and injured by cleaning, the public 
cannot afterwards know who is responsible for the cleaning of that picture :— 
The trustees would be responsible for the order. 

226. But the order of the trustees does not appear in writing i—No. 
0.59. C 221. Therefore 
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221. Therefore supposing you cleaned some pictures in the gallery during the 
vacation, how would it be known whether or not the order of the trustees had 
been given for the cleaning of those pictures; no record of it would be kept? 
—No. 

222. It appears, however, that the trustees imagined, or that Mr. Russell 
imagined, that there was an order up to the date of March 1852, which would 
prevent any positive act for the purpose of improving the appearance of the 
pictures, without the express order of the trustees ; that is what Mr. Russell 
states ; are you present at the meetings of the trustees ?—I am always present. 

223. Do you hear the minutes read P—Yes. 

224. At one meeting you hear them read, and you hear them confirmed at 
the next ?—Yes. 

225. And as to this order, which directly affects your own authority, have vou 
any recollection of it ?—I have no recollection of it. 

225.* Neither of the reading nor of the confirming it?—No. 

226. The order having been, by the direction of Mr. Russell, brought under 
the notice of the trustees, that order was so far relaxed at that time by the 
trustees, that you were authorised then to improve the appearance of the 
pictures, upon your own authority as it appears; and in consequence we have at 
the next meeting, namely, a meeting of the 5th of April 1852, ‘The keeper 
“ reported that, in pursuance of the instructions contained in their last minute” 
(that is the minute of the 9th of February), “ Mr. Seguier has proceeded to wash, 
“simply with water, the following pictures”; after which is given a list of the 
pictures which have been so washed. Now it appears to have been done without 
any express order for each picture by the trustees, but under that general order 
of the 9th of February 1852; is not that so 2—Yes. 

227. I understand you to say, that you took no responsibility as to the clean- 
ing of the pictures yourself, but that you only acted under the directions of the 
trustees; but at page 7 of the Report of the evidence which you gave in June 
1850, to a Committee of this House, you stated at Question 106, with regard 
to the pictures, “ They have not lately been subjected to much cleaning ; but at 
“every vacation I take care that a portion of the dirt is removed, and that the 
“« pictures are generally put into a tolerable state.’ Now that answer looks as if 
there also, at every vacation, you took a certain responsibility upon yourself in 
removing the dirt from the pictures It is from that general understanding of 
the trustees; there is no minute entered, but that is to be done; that is always 
understood. 

228. The general understanding is, that every vacation you are to look to 
the pictures ?—That the pictures are to be looked to and attended to. 

229. The question is, whether at every vacation you are to look at the 
pictures, and to have such as you desire cleaned ?—I have never had that 
instruction. 1 have simply removed the chill, or any slight thing of that 
kind. 7 

230. You say here, “at every vacation I take care that a portion of the dirt is 
“ removed ’?—Certainly ; there area great many things that occur. It was 
pointed out to me, | recollect, at the last Committee I attended, that my atten- 
tion had been called to a piece of dirt on a picture which | had not perceived. 
Why, the moment | perceived it it was removed. A great many things of 
that kind will necessarily arise; such things must always be looked at and 
attended to. . 

231. When you say a portion of the dirt is removed, that would amount to 
washing a picture with a sponge, I suppose ?— Yes, in some cases. 

232. And that you would undertake to do of your own authority ?—Yes, if 
the want of it was palpable, and there were no trustees in town ; because I should 
consider tbat I had full directions from them to do all such little things as were 
necessary to keep the pictures in a proper condition. 7 

233. As I understand, there are at the gallery three different sorts of cleaning ; 
there is, first, the frequent daily cleaning with a feather-brush, is there not? 
—Yes. 

234. There is then washing with a sponge, or with a piece of cotton and 
water; there is then the more complete cleaning, which consists of removing 
the varnish and revarnishing them ’—Yes, part of the varnish. 

235. With regard to the feather-brush, that you would take upon yourself, of 
course ?—That I should consider as part of my duty. 

236. As 
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236. As to the washing with water, that also you would consider part of your 
duty -—That has been taken up specially by the trustees, therefore I only do it 
in pursuance of their orders ; where a particular picture, requiring it, has been 
inted out by individual trustees. | 

237. But in order to justify yourself in regard to the use of water upon some 
pictures, a practice which is considered dangerous, you do not get from the 
trustees — written order or minute ordering you to proceed in that way /—I 
never employed or authorised the employment of water whenever I had any 
reason to fear. 

238. What I asked you was, whether, when it is done, you obtain from the 
trustees any order authorising you to wash such a picture with water, so as to 
take the responsibility from you 7—I have not obtained it in writing, but that 
has been the order. Mr. Seguier has had it from the mouth of the parties them- 
selves; he has had his instructions from the trustees as well as from me. 

239. Then as to the third operation, that of removing the varnish; that, Mr. 
Seguier states, was done in two ways, either by spirits of wine or by means of 
friction ; do the trustees give any order, saying, with regard to a picture, which 
process should be used?—I have never known it. Mr. Seguier has been 
entrusted to do what his experience has taught him is the best. 

240. The whole matter of cleaning, then, is entrusted to Mr. Seguier ?—Yes. 

241. Is the order to Mr. Seguier given to him directly by the trustees, or is it 
given through you?—In some cases it is given directly by the trustees. 

242. But are you always acquainted with the orders given to Mr. Seguier — 
Yes. ; 

243. In what way are you made acquainted with them ; by writing ?—No, not 
by writing, except as to particular pictures. The Committee is aware that 
I have already stated, that a list has been put into my hands, with an intimation 
that particular pictures are desired by the trustees to be cleaned. 

244. But do the trustees specify the difference where they are to be cleaned by 
mere washing, and where they are to be cleaned by the removal of varnish ; or is 
that also left to Mr. Seguier?—In some cases, that is particularly specified by the 
trustees. 

245. Could you refer us to any minutes in which it is so specified 2—No, 
I cannot, because it has never been set down. 

246. The minutes do not record these facts?—The minutes do not record 
them. 

247. Mr. Seguier states, that he considers there is some risk to pictures in 
using spirits for the removal of the varnish; he himself considers that that course 
is attended with some risk. Do you agree with him in that ’— Certainly ; a very 
great risk. 

248. Do you not think, then, considering the valuable nature of the property, 
that whenever such modes of cleaning are adopted as involve risk, it would be 
desirable that a minute should be made by the trustees, ordering it so that the 
responsibility might rest upon them of having given such a direction ?—I cannot 
dictate what ought to be done by the trustees. 

249. Lam not asking you to do that; [was asking you what was your opinion 
in regard to the better preservation of the pictures; whether it would not be 
better that in those cases of cleaning, which are attended with some danger, the 
public should be aware who was responsible for the act?—The public seem to 
me to be quite aware who is responsible now. 

250. How can they be aware who is responsible for the act, if no record is 
kept of any direction?—Those records are never known to the public, until they 
are called for by Parliament. 

251. But when they are called for by Parliament, they do not contain it r— 
‘But such as they are, they are not known to the public. 

252. When I speak of the public, I speak of the public through the means of 
Parliament; is it not clear now that the minutes do not show who was respon- 
sible for the cleaning of the pictures ?—-They take the responsibility upon them- 
selves, I imagine. 

253. The responsibility of ordering a picture to be cleaned rests generally 
with them, but the responsibility of whether it shall be cleaned by the use of 
spirits of wine, friction, or merely by cotton with water, rests upon Mr. Seguier, 
it appears ?—Yes; the trustees are aware what is done. 

254. ‘Ihey are aware after it is done what has been done ?—They are aware 
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ii) | 26 April 1853- for instance, Parliament cannot know, and the public cannot know who ordered 
the use of those spirits in cleaning that picture ?—No, certainly not; they know 
eens who was employed ; that is all. | 
| aie) 256. One mode of cleaning, as I understand it, is by friction; that is by 
+ | ae rubbing the picture so that the mastic varnish is raised up into a fine white dust ? 
1 || ee —Yes; that has been a very common practice with many picture-cleaners, 
ii i 257. Is not that a practice attended with some. risk ?—It appears to me to be 
Hh attended with the greatest possible risk. 
Ne 258. And yet Mr. Seguier, under his general orders, may in cleaning the 
4 | pictures adopt that system without any special order, putting the responsibility 
| Hh upon the trustees ?—His experience is trusted to, to do the thing that he thinks 
| Day best. 

259. It is all left to the experience of Mr. Seguier ? —Yes. 

260. But Mr. Seguier, although you consider the friction a very dangerous 
process, does not appear so to have considered it ?—He never uses it; at least I 
have never seen him use it. 

261. At Question 624, in the evidence given in 1850, he is asked respecting 
the cleaning, and he then says that the only safe way is by friction, which will 
raise the mastic varnish up into a fine white dust; but it is an excessively 
tedious process, aud in a large picture it would take a considerable time to do it? 
—Then I differ from Mr. Seguier ; I do not consider it safe. | 


262. Since the whole trust is left to Mr. Seguier, your differing from him 
would not affect the order, the order being given to him by word from the 
trustees ?—Certainly not. 

263. Then, with regard to the protection of pictures at the backs, you said 
\ you agreed that it would be desirable to put a re-lining at the backs of some 
i) pictures, in order to prevent the dust that falls upon them from injuring the 
picture ?—Yes, I think it might be done with great propriety, though it does 
not appear to me so necessary as many things; but the suggestion of Mr. Fara- 
day would be sufficient to convince me of the propriety of it. 

264. That recommendation was made by a Commission in 1850, I think; 
| early in 1850 or 1849 ?—Yes, I think in 1850. 

‘aa 265. It was also recommended by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
| in 1850 ?—Yes. | 

266. And yet there is no minute of the trustees, showing that they have taken 
any notice either of the recommendation of the Commission or of the sugges- 
tions of the Committee 7—No. 


267. Mr. B. Wall.] Ave you aware whether the subject was ever brought 
under the consideration of the trustees of the National Gallery; either the 
Report of the Commission or the Report of the Committee of 1850?-—I do not 
recollect; but I think there have been conversations upon the subject. 


268. Mr. Labouchere.] You stated, I think, that though you thought it 
desirable that the pictures should be protected by a lining at the back of them, 
yet that the shortness of the vacation rendered it impossible for that to be done 
with convenience; would it not have beeu easy to have. removed a few of the 
aictures from time to time from their places, in order that you might apply 
that process to them?—Yes, that might be done; but the public would ery 
out, | suppose. 

269. You are acquainted with foreign galleries, doubtless ; is it not quite 
common to see vacant spaces in foreign galleries, for pictures. that have been 
removed for some temporary purposes ?—Yes; but in. foreign countries they 
have not a tyrant public to control them, | 

270. Do you think the public of England is so tyrannical as to resent the 
absence of a picture, on reasonable cause being shown that it was for the benefit 
of that picture that it should be so removed ?—lI do think John Bull would be 
very grumpy about it. | +3 

271. Chairman.| Do you think that if he was told the picture was absent, in 
order that further time might be employed for its proper cleaning, he would be 


more angry than if the picture was cleaned hurriedly, and then replaced: where 
it 
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formerly was ?—1 think he would not quite understand it; he would feel that 

e hada right, if he chose, to have it always before his eyes. 

me 272. Mr. Vernon. ] You talked of removing the chill ; I do not quite understand 
you; how do you remove the chill ?—Merely by a silk handkerchief. 

273. Would that remove the chill from mastic varnish ?—If frequently 
Tepeated ; it is a very common thing with painters to say that a picture requires 
865 passes over it with a silk handkerchief in a year. 

274. And do you consider that in that case you could put mastic varnish on a 
vel with oil varnish ?—If you use a silk handkerchief. 

275. Do we understand you to say that you consider it part of your duty to 
xercise authority over Mr. Seguier as to whether he shall use solvents, or 
hether he shall rub the picture ?—No, I do not consider that; the thing is 
usted to his experience, for him to do what he thinks fit. 

276. But you have no superior authority over him in that matter ?— No, not 
» dictate any process to him ; if I saw any injury going on, I have authority to 
op it. 

pis You have stated in answer to Lord Seymour, that you think there is 
ery great risk in the use of spirits, and you have stated that there is the greatest 

sossible risk from the use of rubbing /—Yes. . 

_ 278. That so far accords with a previous answer that you gave, that you con- 
sider the process of cleaning to that extent dangerous ?—The most dangerous 
thing possible, 1 consider it. 

279. In your opinion are the trustees, or yourself, or Mr. Seguier responsible 
to the public for the cleaning ?—I do not know who is responsible to the public ; 
an Mr. Seguier is responsible to the trustees. 

280. And you say Mr. Seguier, to the best of your knowledge, never uses 

"friction at all?—I have never seen him use it. 

- 281. Mr. Hardinge.| Did Mr. Seguier receive any special instructions with 
Tegard to mixing oil with the varnish ?—Yes. 
282, Were those instructions written ?—No, unless they were found upon the 
Minutes; but there were distinct instructions that he should not do it. 
_ 283. Now, in regard to the nine pictures lately cleaned, was mastic varnish 
used ?—Nothing else. 

- 284. Mr. Seguier has given us his opinion that the only safe way to clean 
those pictures would be by friction !—~ That is, his opinion. 

28x. You do not agree with him ?—I disagree with him altogether upon that 
oint; but I am not a picture-cleaner; I have only practised from my own 
nowledge and information; I do not pretend to be a picture-cleaner. 

286. It has been asserted by some persons that the inscription on Claude’s 
picture of the Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba has been interfered with by 
the process of cleaning pursued ; can you give the Committee any opinion upon 
that point ?—I feel quite sure that it has not been interfered with in the smallest 
degree; and I am borne out in that opinion by all persons who knew the picture 
before, and especially by the gentleman who had the catalogue to make, and who 
‘must know more about the inscriptions than anybody, because it was his 
Dusiness to observe them. 

287. Do you think the late Mr. Turner’s pictures are exposed to damp and 
irt by remaining in their present position >—Not at all, 

288. I mean those in Mr. Turner’s house ?—I beg your pardon; I think they 
fre exposed to very great danger; they are in the most unfit place possible for 
reserving pictures. 
~ 289. Mr. Labouchere.| Do you happen to be acquainted with the system 

jursued in the most celebrated foreign galleries with regard to picture-clean - 
pg >—-I have seen a great many pictures cleaned. 

290. Are you aware of what the practice is with regard to leaving the ques- 
on as to whether a picture should be cleaned or not to the decision of a single 
icture-cleaner, or do you know whether more than one are consulted on a 
uestion of that sort?—I believe that in all cases it has been entrusted entirely 
> a single picture-cleaner. } 

291. Do you believe that there would be any additional safety in consulting 
nore than one on a question of that description ?—I think not, for each would 
ave his own opinion. 

292. You believe, from your judgment of the case, that it is almost indispen- 
able to rely upon the judgment of some one picture-cleaner ?—I do. 
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293. Do you not think that a check might be obtained by at least taking the 
opinion of others ?—I doubt whether picture-cleaners would accept the commis- 
sion under such conditions. 

294. Do you think it indispensable to give undivided discretion and power to— 
some one individual ?-—I believe the state of the case is such that you must trust 
to an individual. 

295. Do you know that in the Berlin or Dresden Gallery it is practically kept 
as a rule, that whether a picture is to be thoroughly cleaned is to be decided by 
one individual 2—Certainly. In the Berlin Gallery Dr. Waagen has the whole 
authority. 

296. Do you know any case where practically there is a decision as to 
whether a picture is to be cleaned or not, or is the picture intrusted to the 
person who actually cleans it >I think it is the case at Venice. 

297. Do you believe that system to be right and safe ?—I think it is the only 
system that can be adopted under the circumstances. There are no two picture- 
cleaners who would ever agree. 

298. You have stated that in Berlin that question is decided by a gentleman 
who is not a professional picture-cleaner ?>—A director ; he employs some one. 

299. Do you -know whether he has an intimate practical knowledge of the 
process of picture-cleaning f—I dare say he has; he is a man very generally 
informed, and who has given his attention most especially to pictures. 

300. Do you know by whose hand the pictures in the Berlin Gallery are 
cleaned ; if they are cleaned 2—No. | 

301. Mr. B. Wall.] 1s it not the case practically that the pictures in foreign 
galleries are more cleaned and tampered with than they have been in England ?. 
—Yes, it is dreadful in foreign galleries ; there they paint over them. 

302. I think there are about 300 pictures in the gallery here ; are there not ? 
—I do not know the number. 

303. And you name only nine as having been cleaned ?—Since I have been 
there. 

304. Since 1846, that is ?—Yes. 

305. Can you state at all how many were cleaned in the 10 years before ?— 
No. . 
306. Mr. Vernon.] Are you aware that af the Louvre Monsieur Villot is made 
responsible entirely for the cleaning ?—I do not know who it is. : 

307. You are aware that Monsieur Nieuwenhuys is put at the head of the whole 
department in the Louvre?—I have been at Paris lately, but my experience 
there js not under the present people, for the Louvre was shut up when I was 
there. 

308. You are not aware that there is one person made responsible there, who 
employs cleaners under him >—I am not aware of the fact. 

309. Mr. M. Milnes. | You stated in 1850, in your examination, that you 
several times urged upon the trustees the advisability of cleaning the Paul 
Veronese picture, and you expressed yourself with considerable strength upon 
that subject, and said it was a source of great mortification to you; that you 
expected it every year to get worse and worse ; that you knew the excellence 
of the piciure, and desired the world to see it, but that it was lost; you stated 
also that when you made a strong representation to the trustees, they said they 
thought it better for persons not to do anything which would excite public 
attention ; and you stated that you received instructions to keep the pictures in 
such a state that they would not attract the particular notice of the public ; and 
vou say, that if they were seen in all their beauty, it would perhaps call down 
a good deal of abuse; are you aware whether that anticipation of yours was 
just with regard to the Paul Veronese?—Yes; I have been told myself that the 
picture is entirely destroyed, so that I am fully aware of that. 

310. Are you aware of the cireumstances which made the trustees reconsider 
their determination upon that point, and permit the Paul Veronese to be cleaned? 
—] am not aware at all; I did not reiterate my opinion on the subject ; I never 
spoke, but on the occasion to which I refer in that Report. 

3141. You did not urge again cleaning the Paul Veronese ? —Never. 

312. When it was decided thatt he Paul Veronese shold be so cleaned, wet? 
you present at the operation of cleaning r—I was. ' 

313. Was it cleaned in a manner satisfactory to yourself 2—Entirely. ’ 

314. Is the present apppearance of the picture satisfactory to you ?—(Qui tes 
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ly recollections are now completely filled up with regard to it, inasmuch as it 
3ks now like what I once recollect it; all is now seen which had been entirely 
bscured.  * } 
315. When you say as you “once recollect it,’ do you mean when it was first 
ought to England r-—Yes ; which is 85 or 40 years ago. 
316. And your impression 1s that the present condition of that picture, as far 
ou can remember, resembles greatly its condition at that time ?>—Yes. 
317. You think, therefore, that the result of the present process of cleaning 
s been merely to take away from the picture the dirt and injury that has 
cumulated since that time ?—I feel convinced of it. 
318. You do not think that the cleaning has gone so far as materially to alter 
e picture from what it was the first time you saw it ?—No, not at all; it has 
produced the picture in the state that I recollect it; it has taken off all the 
th that was put upon it before. 
319. But the cleaning has not touched or injured the body of the picture, or 
ade it different from what it was at that time ?—Not at all. 
320. Have you also recommended cleaning the Queen of Sheba ?—No. 
321. Were you present at the process of cleaning :—Yes. 
322. Is the result of that cleaning satisfactory to you ’—Yes, I think it was 
one with wonderful address indeed, and with the greatest possible care. 
» 323. Do you think that the general effect of that picture now, to the unscien- 
tific observer, is as brilliant and as pleasing as it was before the picture was 
Cleaned :—I1 think it is much more beautiful; much more pleasing, more 
effective, more real, and much more likely to meet the feelings.of humanity 
generally. 
+324. And much more like what you would suppose it was when it proceeded 
pm the hands of the painter?—Yes, though that is one of the things never to 
> proved ; it is impossible to say what any picture was when it proceeded from 
e hands of the painter. 
325. Would your experience incline you to believe, that with any care or any 
1ount of conservation, a picture would undergo more or less change in the 
ocess of time ?—Certainly ; time produces an agreeable effect upon all 
ictures ; there is no doubt of that, if it be not accompanied by dirt and other 
traneous things ; how it accomplishes it we cannot tell; where a picture is 
dly painted, and the oil comes up on the surface, it is, of course, not so; but 
nerally a well-painted picture will be improved by time. 
326. That, of course, will be limited by such considerations as where the 
lours themselves have faded, as in the pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds ?—I think 
e picture-cleaners have been the faders of his pictures principally ; they have 
Hot understood him; if an artist had cleaned them, [ do not think, generally 
peaking, there would have been much fading of his tints charged upon him ; in 
Mie or two instances, perhaps, there might. 
327. is any care exercised at present in preserving the pictures which are in 
r. Turner’s collection ?—- None whatever ; it is all in the lawyer’s hands, and 
do not dare to touch them. 
328. Would there be any difficulty in your exercising some amount of care 
superintendence ;—I can get no authority from the trustees or the executors 
1 the Vice Chancellor settles the question. If I had any control over them I 
uld not lose a moment, but would have every one of them in the National 
allery at once. 
329. But owing to the delay in law on the subject, the pictures may undergo 
etrievable injury ?--They may be entirely lost to the nation if the court is not 
y quick in its decision. 
330. Mr. Ewart.] In 1850, you stated your suspicions that the Paul 
sronese was covered with a peculiar kind of coating, recommended by Sir 
sorge Beaumont; in cleaning that picture, did you find any reason to justify 
at suspicion ?— | Gid not say it was recommended by Sir George Beaumont. 
331. I ask you whether you found any reason to suppose that some extraor- 
nary mixture, suggested as possible to have been used in the Committee of 
0, had, in fact, been used ?—It happened that I was copying a picture at that 
ne in Mr. Delahante’s room. I was there every day, and he was obliged to make 
aware (for there was no possibility of secrecy) of the process he adopted, to 
ye What, in the cant phrase, is called tone to the picture ; he had a little vessel 
ed with Spanish liquorice and oxgall, and this mixture he used to rub over 
D.5Q. c4 his 
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fh. T, Uwins, Esq-r.4. his picture when he thought an amateur who might purchase was fond of tone, as 
it was called, but to his honour, I must say, that he used to sponge it off again 
immediately the gentleman was gone. 

332. My question was, whether, on cleaning the Paul Veronese, you found an 
reason to suppose that such a process of decoration was used as that which has been 
suggested ?—-No, I cannot say that I saw him do it to this particular picture, but — 
ee it looked very like the same thing that I have seen him put upon pictures. ! 
i 333. Mr. Currie.] Were you in office at the National Gallery at the time of | 
i Mr. William Seguier being connected with it?—-No, I merely knew it as one — 
| of the public, and as a student. ‘ 
th te 334. You were well acquainted with Mr. William Seguier, probably ? ~ 

| es. 
ke 335- Did you consider him a very competent judge both of pictures and the 
| t state of pictures ?—He had had a great deal of experience, and was trusted very 
| generally. 
[aa 336. You think the opinion of Mr. William Seguier, with respect to the state 
| | of the pictures in the National Gallery, to be an opinion worthy of very great 
attention ?—Certainly, he had had them from the beginning ; he had seen them, 
and had had the care of them in the time of Mr. Angerstein. 
| 337. You are probably aware that he was asked in a former Committee, “In 
! « what state are the pictures in the National Gallery?” ‘I should say in a very 
| “ ood state.” “‘ Are any of them at all disguised by dirt and varnish, repaint, or 
« other defects?” ‘*Not that 1 am aware of.” “ Have you examined them for 
“ the purpose of detecting such defects from time to time?” “Certainly.” “In 
« what state is the Sebastian del Piombo?” “It is ina very good state.” From 
your knowledge of Mr. William Seguier’s judgment altogether, should you 
i agree in those remarks that he made?—I dare say J should have an opinion of 
my own; I should not rely on Mr. Seguier’s judgment. 

338. Lord W. Graham.] You have stated that in cleaning the pictures with 
a wet sponge, the sponge was squeezed nearly dry 2>—Yes. 

339. Then the statement which has appeared in the newspapers, that a picture 
had been deluged with water, is perfectly false ?>—Entirely so; I was not present 
on the particular occasion; but ‘¢ what was done corresponds with what I have 
seen done by Mr. Seguier, it is totally false. 

40. You cannot state, however, of your own knowledge, whether the fact is 
false ur not ?—No, because I was not present ; only, I know that that is not his 
system, and I have seen him do it over and over again, and never saw anything 
like that which is described as having been done. 

341. Mr. Marshall (to Colonel U'hwaites).] You have told us that there is 
some daily cleaning of the pictures with a feather brush; will you be so good as 
to tell us accurately who cleans them with the feather brush, and what number 
of pictures are generally cleaned that way ?—The cleaning is merely passing @ 
feather brush over: them to remove any palpable dust. 

342. Who does it? —That is done by one of the attendants of the gallery, when 
called upon to do it. : 

343. Under your direction _—Yes. 

344. How many are cleaned generally in a day ?—It has been done where 
there is any excessive appearance of dust. 

345. How many are done in a day ?—It is very possible to pass over the 
whole collection in a day. 

346. (To Mr. Uwins.) Will you be so good as to inform the Committee acct 
' rately what cleaning takes place day by day, to prevent the accumulation 9 
' dust which is daily going on ?—The 6ecasional cleaning is simply this: the 
foather brush is sometimes used, and if it be necessary a silk handkerchief '8 
used. : 

347. My question is who uses it; who is present to see that it is properly 
used ?—I am not present. 

348. Who is ?—Colonel Thwaites is present. 

349. And responsible for that daily cleaning ?—He knows of it, and sees It. 

350. Is he responsible, or is he not?—I do not know; I am not present. 

351. Then what orders or directions do you give to see that the pictures a 
properly cleaned, day by day, not over cleaned, not rubbed too much in cleaning; 
and that the attendant who does it does it properly -—I am satisfied that 1¢® 


done properly. Ae 
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352. What orders do you give?—lI give orders that it shall be done, and 
Colonel Thwaites is always upon the spot to see itdone.  __ 
353. How many attendants perform this duty ?—There is only one man ever 
rusted. : i ; , 
354. What is his name ?—Wildsmith. 
355. (To Colonel Thwaites.) You see my question is this: at the end of the 
-ear there is a considerable accumulation of dust, and it has been found neces- 
ary to clean the pictures in the vacation, in order to remove that dust; will 
you inform the Committee accurately and precisely how these pictures are 
dusted, with a feather brush, or with a handkerchief, day by day; the orders 
hat you give, and the supervision that you exercise over the attendant, who is 
said to be the only person who does it ?—The pictures are not dusted every day 
vith a feather brush; they never have been dusted with a feather brush except 
hen there was dust possibly on the surface that would be removed at once by 
a feather brush; and that practice has ceased almost entirely since the minute 
of the trustees of 9th February 1852, in which Mr. Seguier was directed to 
attend in the gallery, and to rub the pictures with a silk handkerchief; there 
became no further occasion then for the use of a feather brush. 


350. And it never has been used since then :—I will not say never, because if 

I saw any dust by any accident accumulated on the surface of a picture, I should 

order it to be dusted certainly ; but under existing circumstances, | think that is 

~ superseded. 

«357. Take the last two or three weeks, and tell the Committee what has been 

done; have the attendants had to remove any dust, caused by people walking 

i. bout 7?—None whatever, nor has any dust accumulated; the pictures being 
_ Slanted forward, no dust can rest upon them, except under particular circum- 

ances. 

358. Has the dust been removed from the frames in the course of the last few 

lays ?—Yes. 

359. Just tell us how, and by whom ?—By the regular frame-maker employed 

»y the trustees. 

360. Will you give us his name, if you please? 

tructed to dust the frames whenever they require it, 

361. Are you present when he does itf—Not the whole time. | 

362. Generally ?—I always give him proper instructions, but I do not attend 

o the dusting of frames. 

3603. Are yon frequently present when he is dusting ?—Frequently; my 

Juties cali me into the gallery, sometimes before the usual hours at which [ am 

bound to be there. 

~ +364. Mr. Thick must come before the gallery is opened ?—Yes ; he comes 

*. seven in the morning, and finishes about nine, before the gallery is opened to 
the public, 

305. How often has he been there in the course of the last three weeks ?— 

Only once ; I do not know that it is exactly three weeks; it may be a month. 

, Eh Do you see much dust on the frames ?—A great deal; a vast quantity 
ust. : 

367. Do you think that removing it once in four weeks by Mr. Thick is 

ufficiently often ?—That is a question which I am hardly prepared to answer. 

should say it would be desirable that they should be dusted every morning. 

308-9. Mr. Uwins has said you are responsible for this part of the custody 

the gallery, and that he is not?—I do not quite understand that. (Mr. 

OUwins.)—Colone! Thwaites is on the spot. I give the orders, and Colonel 

hwaites is on the spot. 


370. Mr. Marshall (to Mr. Uwins).| Colonel Thwaites is not responsible for 
peing the orders properly executed ?—-He does see them. 

371. Is it his business or not ?—I imagine it is his business; I know nothing 
f the instructions ; I never had any. 


372. (To Colonel Thwaites.) You say there is a considerable quantity of dust 
n the frames of the pictures ?—Precisely. 

373. And none on the pictures themselves ?—None on the pictures them- 
lves, except on some few pictures that are hung quite perpendicularly ; but I do 
t believe that of those there are more than a dozen in the whole gallery, and 
ey are small pictures. 
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#. 52 aa 374. There is a great quantity of dust, is there not, caused by the number of 

G.S. Thwaites,Esq. people who walk about the gallery ’—Yes, no doubt. 

375- And, speaking advisedly, do you say there is no dust on the pictures, 

26 April 1853, though there is on the frames a great quantity ?—I do speak it advisedlv; if 
there were, I should see it is removed by the feather brush. 

376. You say, speaking advisedly, that, though a great deal of dust has settled 
on the frames of the pictures, these pictures, in the last month, have not been 
rubbed either by a feather brush or a handkerchief; I understand that is the 
fact ?—1 think it is within a month that the pictares have been rubbed with a 
silk handkerchief. 

377. By whom !—By Mr. Seguier; that is his duty, 

378. Mr. Hardinge (to Mr. Uwins).] You mentioned, in reference to the 
Queen of Sheba, by Claude, that you thought it had been satisfactorily cleaned ; 
are you aware that on the top of one of the masts in that picture two flags are 
distinctly visible ?—I am not; I have not noticed that. 

379. What is your opinion of the condition of St. Ursula, by Claude, at 
present ‘—I think it is dirty, but it is better than many of the pictures; it is 
not in a state that I should like to see it in, or that anybody who loved Claude 
would like to see it in. 

380. You said that in cleaning a picture with sponge or with cotton, when 
water was used, you thought it was a process that required a good deal of care. 
If the surface of the picture is cracked, I suppose you reckon it a very difficult 
process -—Yes, of course it must always be dangerous, and it must be dangerous 

Bu. also where the ground is of a particular character. There may be an absorbent 
mae ground, such as a plaister ground, and then it is more dangerous. Where it 
| ae: is an oil ground I should say there is not much danger. 

pi aeiRt 381. You said that any order given for cleaning pictures was given by the 
trustees, and you have mentioned nine pictures that were given to you or Mr. 
iat fi Seguier as the pictures that were to be cleaned; who selected those pictures in 
ine the first instance; who made out that list ?>—I am not quite certain, but I think 
ya Mr. Seguier suggested it to the trustees; but I cannot speak with certainty, for 
ay I was not aware of the pictures till I saw the list; but I believe it was a sug- 
+ Te gestion of Mr. Seguier’s. . 


ed 382. Do you mean that Mr. Seguier submitted the list to the trustees in the 

ait} © first instance ?—I think he did. 

ib aee 383. The list was not merely the result of a conversation between Mr. Seguier 

li } me and the trustees in the gallery >—No, I think he submitted it to the trustees, 

| eR and I should imagine it appeared upon the minutes. . 

| 384. Mr. Ewart.] Is it not a bad general principle that the cleaner should 
suggest what pictures should be cleaned ; I mean as a general principle, without 
reference to Mr. Seguier?—That is a matter about which I should not like to 
give an opinion. 

385. Chairman.] You mentioned ‘the gentleman who made the catalogue, 
with gespect to the inscription upon the Bouillon Claude; that gentleman was 
Mr. Wornum, was it not ?—Yes. ; 

386. Referring.to a question put to you by Lord William Graham, as to the 
occasional cleaning with a sponge, as adverted to by a letter in one of the news- 
papers, you were not present on that occasion >—I was not. 

387- (Lo Colonel Lhwaites.) You were present ?—IJ was. 

388. Can you give an accurate answer to the question of the Noble Lord, as to 
the caution that was exercised in the use of the sponge and the water ?——] can 

| only generally say that the pictures were washed with a sponge; they were then 
immediately dried with a soft cloth, and afterwards, as soon as they were dry, 
) they were rubbed with a silk handkerchief. | bes 
1" 389. When you use the expression “ washed with a sponge,” do you use it in 
, ie oe the naked and simple form, or do you apply it to their being wiped with a 
i sponge, from which the water had been wrung !—I should suppose that no water 
could run on the pictures. 
. 390. You presume that; but can you distinctly state from yout own obser- 
HER od vation, and from the inspection that you were exercising upon the ocvasion, that 
ike ah such was not the case; that it was not washed ?—I did not observe anything 
We more than the simple washing by the application of a moist sponge. 
- | 391. But you know that the simple term washing would imply a sponge satu- 
| Dl rated with water, as a gentleman would wash his face and hands; can you speak 
re ~ from 
f 
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from your own observation to the fact, that it was not a washing of that descrip- 7. Uwins, Esq. n.a. 
tion, but merely the passing over the surface of the picture of a moist sponge, var. 
out of which the water had been carefully wrung ?—I can hardly speak:to that, 8: 7*waites,Esq. 

392. Lord W. Graham.| Did you observe in that operation anything that .¢ 4 ui ia, 
you had not observed frequently before in your experience while you held your 
present office -—I saw no more on that occasion than I had been in the habit of 

seeing on almost every occasion on which a sponge has been used. 

393. I think you have held your office for many more years than Mr. Uwins? 
—JI have held it from the first. 

394. Therefore your experience carries you much further back?—In some 
points, certainly. 

395. And you have seen that course frequently adopted without observation, 
and there was nothing in the operation you saw performed the other day, and 
which has attracted so much public attention, different from what has been per- 
formed often before in the gallery ?—Nothing took place under my immediate 
observation different from that which I have been in the habit of seeing 
before. 

396. Chairman (to Mr. Uwins).] Was the operation performed by Mr. 
Seguier’s own hand, or by one of his assistants p—In part by Mr. Seguier’s own 
hand, and in part by one of his assistants. 

397. You stated, in reference to the foreign galleries, where it has been 
understood that only one cleaner was employed, that the pictures under the ope- 
ration of that system were in a frightful state; is it not your opinion that had 
several experienced gentlemen, either cleaners or others, much conversant with 
the condition of pictures, been previously consulted, that frightful state you 
allude to might have been considerably obviated ?—I again say that I believe 
there is no such thing as a council of picture-cleaners. 

398. Lord Brooke.| You mentioned three or four pictures that had been, you 
think, improved by cleaning; is it your opinion that the whole nine have been 
improved by cleaningr—The dirt has been removed from them without the 
pictures having experienced any injury; of that I feel satisfied, and therefore I 
think, of course, that they are improved. 

399. Mr. Monckton Milnes.) The surface has not been exposed in any instance, 
in your opinion ?—No. 

400. Mr. Baring Wall.| Has not the Boar Hunt of Velasquez been submitted 
lately to some washing or cleaning ?— Yes; that has been passed over with a — 
sponge in the same delicate way that Mr. Seguier is accustomed to do. 

401. There is a small tear or fracture in the picture on the left-hand sid e— 
Yes. 

402. Can you state to the Committee at what time that tear was first dis- 
covered ?—It was before it came into the gallery ; before it became the property 
of the nation. 

403. But I think it was not developed or ascertained until it was cleaned at 
the gallery, after it left Mr. Farrer’s possession ?—I was not myself keeper of 
the gallery at the time, and cannot speak to that fact; but as long as I have 
known the picture it has existed. 

404. Can you state to the Committee in what year it was that you first became 
acquainted with the picture; do you mean from the time you first held the office 
you now hold ?—Yes. 

405. To Mr. Thwaites.] Will you allow me to put the same question to you ? 
—I have not observed it till very recently. 

406. Did you observe it before the last washing took place ?—I cannot say 
that I did ; but after that I did look to the picture carefully, to see whether there 
were cracks er blemishes that would have made it dangerous to wet the surface 
with water, 

407. Mr. Hardinge.| And did you observe any?—Not any, except the one 
quoted. 

408. Was there a cloth used as Well as a sponge ?— Yes. 

409. What sort of cloth?—An old cloth that had become perfectly soft, and 
which absorbed a certain degree of damp. 

410. Was it anything in the character of a towel or duster?—A cloth of the 


same description was laid before the Board the other day, and it quite satisfied 
the trustees. 
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411. And what sort of vessel was the washing performed out of —A bucket. 
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412. A bucket half filled with water ?—I cannot say how much; I suppose 
the greater the quantity of water, the cleaner the sponge would be, and the 
better; it has on former occasions been done with a basin of water, but that 
hardly gives water sufficient to clean a large picture. I only now speak, how. 
ever, from observation; I do not pretend to have the smallest knowledge of 
cleaning pictures. 


Mr. John Seguier, called in; and Examined. 


413. Chairman.] YOU are a professional picture-cleaner ?—Yes. 

414. You studied in early youth as an artist 7—I did. 

415. And painted for a while, and exhibited pictures in the Exhibition 2— 
{ did. 

416. You were led, in the course of your artistic career, to prefer cleaning to 
painting -—I was. 

417. You have been a great deal employed by the trustees of the National 
Gallery ?—Yes, 

418. For how many years have you been employed by them?—Nearly, I 
should say, from its commencement; but I should remark that the pictures did 
not get in so bad a state in the old house as they have since. 

41g. At that time your brother, Mr. William Seguier, was keeper of the 
gallery >—Yes. 

420. Was he himseif a cleaner of pictures ?—He was formerly, 

421. Did he clean pictures for the trustees of the gallery ?—1 cannot say; he 
might have washed off what he thought necessary when I was not there. 

422. But you have no knowledge that he did?—I have no knowledge of his 
undertaking to do the pictures; he certainly recommended me to the trustees, 
where there was much labour. . 

rich Did he use to superintend your operations when you were cleaning? 
—Yes. 

424. And he and you were of one mind as to the mode of cleaning?— 
Decidedly. 

425. You have also been extensively employed by other proprictors of col- 
lections ?—By the present and the two last Sovereigns extensively, aud I am still 
employed by Her Majesty, by her special order. 

420. You have had the Windsor collection under your charge ?— Yes. 

427. And you are employed by many noblemen and gentlemen of dis- 
tinction ?—Yes; I should mention the Duke of Wellington for many years, and 
the Duke of Sutherland. The restoration of the Duke of Wellington’s pic- 
tures, which came from Spain, was many years going on; and I may mention 
that what I did was satisfactory, and the Duke, when I saw him last, told me to 
proceed. ‘Then I should mention the late and present Duke of Sutherland, the 
late and present Marquis of Westminster, Sir Robert Peel, and many others, 
whose collections I have had for a long time. 

428. You have invariably given satisfaction to those by whom you have 
been employed ?-—I presume so, by their continuance with me. 

429. Have yot been exclusively employed by the trustees of the National 
Gallery ‘—No. 

430. Will you mention the name of any other gentleman ?—There was a gen- 
tleman of the name of Brown, who cleaned a few of the pictures, but not under 
my observation ; it was not necessary. 

431. Do you recollect in what year Mr. Brown cleaned those pictures?—I 
think it was the same year in which I did several; about five or six years ago, 
when there was a Committee of this House, before which I attended to give 
evidence. 

432. It was about the same time r—Yes, it must have been at a vacation. 

433. You are not a salaried officer of the trustees, but are merely called in 
and employed from time to time ?—From time to time. 

434- Do you receive your instructions direct from the trustees, or do yud 
consider yourself under the order and superintendence of tle keeper of the 
gallery, Mr. Uwins?—I consider myself under the superintendence of the 
keeper, who I presume receives his instructions from the trustees. 

435. Has that, in point of fact, been the mode in which you have received your 
instructions; that Mr. Uwins, as keeper of the gallery, has intimated to ae 

‘ that 
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hat certain pictures require cleaning, and that then you are instructed to clean 

hem?—Yes ; but if you will permit me, I should say that the trustees, by a 

inute, I believe, requested me to look over the pictures, and make a report 

pon those which I thought were the most disfigured, which I did, and then I 

eceived instructions to clean them. 

436. What was the date of that minute >—I do not know. is 

437. Was it not of very recent date indeed ?—It was, I think, the beginning 

f last year. $ p 

438. But I speak of your general practice ; during the many years that you 

have been the authorised cleaner, what has been the general practice ; have you 
been in the habit of receiving your instructions during the earlier part of Mr. 

wins’ incumbency from Mr. Uwins, or have you received them direct from 
he trustees ?—I received them through the keeper, I presume; I do not attend 
he meetings of the trustees unless I am called on, as | have been once or twice 
vith a view to give some information; when my brother was keeper, L suppose 

e took his authority from the trustees, and then he instructed me; after that 
Sir Charles Eastlake was keeper, and | received my instructions from Sir Charles 

astlake. 

439. With respect to these nine pictures, did you yourself observe that these 
pictures were in a dirty state, and suggest to the keeper or to the trustees 
that they should be cleaned, or were you instructed to examine the pictures in 
‘the gallery, and report with respect to their state, and whether you considered 

“that any of them required cleaning ?—Yes; and I am pretty sure there was a 
> Binute made to that effect in the minutes of the trustees of the National 
Gallery. 

___ 440. That you should be instructed to examine the pictures, and report upon 

em:—Yes; which I did. 

441. Then the keeper of the galiery was not the person who decided that 
uch cr such a picture required cleaning, but that decision was come to by you, 
cting under the authority of the trustees, communicated to you by the keeper ? 

Yes; that I presume was the case. 

442. In point of fact, Mr. Uwins did not exercise any direct or immediate 
Authority or discretion as to deciding on the particular pictures that required 
o be cleaned !—No, I think not; I think you will find there was a minute. 


443. On receiving that order, through the keeper, from the trustees, that 
ertain pictures were to be cleaned, the mode of cleaning was left to your sole 
liscretion >— Yes. 
444. The trustees had that confidence in your experience and judgment, that 
hey relied entirely upon your own prudence and caution in carrying the ope- 
Wation into effect :—Yes, 
445. You did not consider yourself under any special control of the keeper 
under those circumstances ?—No. 
446. Was the keeper in the habit of Superintending the process ?—Very 
requently. 
447. Did you consider that he did that for his own amusement and satis- 
action, or for the purpose of checking or objecting to anything he might see in 
your method that was not to his mind?—No; I think it was for the purpose of 
eeing that it was going on satisfactorily, a duty he was very careful to perform. 
484. Were the trustees themselves in the habit of superintending the process ? 
No; I do not recollect any of them doing so; not but what they might. 


449. You said that the trustees might have superintended the process ; did 
you mean by that, that it is possible that some of them may have super- 
ntended it without your recollection ?—They might come in while I was out; 
-meant to say that I did not do it under lock and key. 


450. What I wish to know is, whether the trustees were in the babit, for their 
bwn satisfaction, or in the exercise of what they considered their duty, of per- 
onally attending and examining the process you were pursuing for cleaning the 
pictures ?—Not as to those particular pictures; but I cannot charge my memory 
as to former times. j 

451. With regard to those nine pictures, you have no recollection of any 
rustee being present while you were cleaning them ?—No, I have no recol- 
ection of it. : 

452. Was any other person present besides Mr. Uwins upon the occasions 
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when he was for his own satisfaction looking on at your work? —Coloney 
Thwaites was occasionally in there, as he is resident there. 

453- And you had also an assistant ?—Yes. 

454. I believe I am right in speaking of picture-cleaning as an art which ig 
not reduced to any fixed principle; it is in fact an art that each professor of it 
acquires by his own practice and experience; and there is a great difference 
amongst different picture-cleaners as to the preferable modes to be pursued ?— 
I should think that was the case; there must be a great difference, according 
to what you have to combat with. 

455. But supposing you have to meet with the same peculiarity in regard to 
the state of a picture, different picture-cleaners would still pursue very different 
processes !—I should think it is very likely. 

456. And it is also a fact that the process which is followed preferably by one 
gentleman of your profession is often condemned as dangerous or injurious by 
another ;— Yes. 

457. And they are in the habit of keeping their own favourite processes a 
secret ?—I should think so, if they have a mode which they consider their own 
finding out ; and they would naturally not wish to divulge it. 

458. Is it the case, that what you consider your own most ingenious or pre- 
ferable modes you, yourself, are not in the habit of divulging to others ?—] 
am not, certainly; but I have never taken any particular precaution that people 
could not see me do the pictures. I frequently have done them at great houses, 
with the proprietors coming in and out. I have done a vast many at Bucking. 
ham Palace, where anybody could come in and see what I was about. I have 
no particular secret. 

459. Have the trustees ever asked you, in the course of your employment by 
them, as to the particular methods that you made use of ?—I have no recollec. 
tion of it at all. 

460. Has Mr. Uwins, as keeper of the gallery, ever questioned you upon the 
subject ?—Mr. Uwins saw the process. 

461. But if he saw you performing what you consider a secret process, he 
would not acquire any great knowledge by merely seeing you manipulate ?—] 
think he did. I think he thoroughly understood what I was about as well as 
myself. | 

462. I understand that you, being employed in a National Gallery on pic- 
tures of great value, would not think of declining to acquaint those who are 
charged with the custody of the pictures as to the process that you were 
using >—No, I should have no objection if I was asked. 

463. Picture-cleaning may be considered as of two general descriptions; one 
is the occasional washing off or removal by gentle means of incidental deposits 
of dust and dirt, and the other is that of removing the accumulated coats of 
varnish with the incrustations of dirt, and putting the picture in what you con- 
sider a proper state, and then re-varnishing it; am I right in drawing that dis- 
tinction ?—Yes. 

464. First, I will direct your attention to the last or more important mode of 
cleaning ; I understand that there is one general rule among cautious cleaners, 
that it is not desirable, except in very extreme cases, ever to bare the actual 
surface of the original master’s work, but to leave some lower part of the coat 
of varnish, in order both to protect the surface of the picture, and also to main- 
tain a little of that mellow tone which the public generally prefer in an ancient 
work of art?—Yes; that 1 always prefer. I should wish you to understand 
that occasionally, in some pictures, it must all be taken off, or there would bea 
disigurement; but I always avoid it where I can. 

405. In cases where you consider it necessary to approach the surface of the 
picture, you would employ different methods of cleaning, with reference to the 
different modes in which different masters or schools were in the habit of work- 
ing up the surface of their picture ?-- Decidedly. a ee 

466. Could you suggest or describe to the Committee any of those peculiarihes 
in the modes of the different schools or masters, which have come under youl 
attention ?—Yes; I should say the Flemish School and the Dutch School are 
the firmest painted pictures, and that in them there is not much glazing used ; 
that is my opinion of that school. Next to them I should say come the 


Bolognese School. 


467. You mean the school of the Caracci?—Yes; Ihave always found S18 
wile 
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1en they have not been injured, to be very firm pictures, and less difficult, of | Mr. J. Seguier. 


purse, to clean; but the school which I consider most hazardous to deal with is ae 
26 April 1853. 


se Venetian School. 

468. Can you describe the mode in which Flemish painters were in the habit 
working up the surfaces of their pictures ?—I have a pretty clear idea, from the 
formation I have been able to get, that the Flemish and Dutch pictures were 
inted most probably with copal varnish, as a vehicle which makes them not 

ily liable to be disturbed. 

409. In order to illustrate that by a picture which you formerly cleaned, 
vill ask you what was the state ofthe large Cuyp picture when you cleaned it 
me years ago?—It had got dreadfully obscure with varnish and oil, and the 
rt and atmosphere of London; it was exceedingly bad, but it cleaned exceed- 
gly pure; there were two damages in it, which were repaired. 

470. By you ?——By me. 

471. In the case of the Cuyp picture, did you remove entirely the old accu- 
ulated coats of varnish?—I think I did, for the reason I will give you; the 
hnvas is very much cracked, and therefore, if you only take off parts, it would 
ther disigure it; the picture at the time it met with the accident, before it 
came public property, was lined, and very well lined, and it had kept very 
Icely, as far as it was possible to do so, except that it had got very dirty, and 

i cleaned very purely. 
"472. Did you consider the surface of that picture, as uncovered by you, to 
a. ive been painted in a vehicle of copal, which formed so strong a surface as to 
) Fesist the application of very strong solvents ?—Yes, I think it would. 

473. Do you think it would have resisted almost any ordinary application 
at picture-cleaners are in the habit of using ?—Not alkalis. 

474. But that is not an ordinary application; it is rather an extraordinary 
pplication, is it not?—It is; but pictures are sometimes so much damaged that 
is used to remove repaint. 

475. Could you mention any other Flemish painters of reputation, who you 
elieve from your own observation to have employed a similar process with 
uyp?—I should think Rubens. 

476. Any other?—It appears to me, it would apply to the whole school ; if 
say Rubens, I should say Vandyke; the whole school had the same process. 
477. The Flemish school generally painted in a strong vehicle of varnish? 
es, I think so. 

478. Then you would be also prepared to say, that the surfaces of those pic- 
res were protected to the same degree as the surface of the Cuyp you examined, 
painst accidental injury from the solvents used by the cleaners ’— Yes. 

479. Will you have the goodness to explain the method of the Venetian 
hool, which you describe as more delicate, and involving greater risk ?—They 
pear to have painted their pictures with a sort of tempera, but generally they 
ere painted very delicately, and I think a great deal of glazing was used ; where 
ere was a piece of erimson drapery, it was most probably painted much 
ghter at first than the artist intended, and then the lakes or some transparent 
plours were passed over it; and the Venetian pictures therefore are more diffi- 
ult to meddle with. 

| 480. That is a common feature of the Venetian school, especially with Titian 
nd Paul Veronese >—Yes; Titian particularly. 

481. Did the older painters, Gioryione for example, also use this method ?— 
think so; 1 think all the Venetian School after the time of Giorgione and Titian. 
do not think the Bellini used that process. 

482. Have you ever had occasion to clean a picture by either of the Bellini? 

| have no doubt that I have, but I cannot recollect at this moment. 

485. With regard to the metiiod of Claude ; was he in the habit of using these 
ne glazings in his surfaces ?—I cannot say 1 ever detected them. 

484. Have you had occasion to forma judgment, generally speaking, as to the 
ethod employed, by Claude in working up his pictures ?—No; he appears to 
ave been very particular; his colours are exceedingly fine, and I should say 
ot easily disturbed without a very improper process is used. I have certainly 
een Claudes very much injured by being so roughly cleaned that the extreme 
dges of the trees would go; and then, if it was a sea Claude, I should presume 
ie Tigging weuld go, 

485. But there was no peculiar delicacy in the glazings of Claude that would 
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cause the surface of his pictures to be susceptible of damage in the mode i) 
which the Venetian pictures are ?—I have no recollection of glazings, but I thin 
he used scumbling, which is passing a light colour over a darker one. 

486. Would that be a transparent colour ?—It must be in a certain Way 
transparent, but still it is not like a glazing; there is a certain proportion 
I should presume, of ultra marine aud white. 


LT , 
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Mr. John Seguier, called in; and further Examined. 


487. Chairman.; WHEN your examination was interrupted on Tuesday, you 
were giving us some account of the process called scumbling, as adopted by 
Claude Lorraine ?— Yes. | 

488. And which you described as a process something analogous to glazing, 
though not the same ?—Yes. 

489. I understand it consists of using ap. opaque, but at the same time 
a delicate colour, and laying it on so thinly that it does in fact produce an effect 
similar to glazing ?-—-Yes; the distinction is, that it is a lighter colour passed 
over a darker one, as I conceive. 

4y0. And that scumbling, like the glazing, is peculiarly susceptible of injury 
from careless or unskilful cleaning ?—Yes, I think it might be. 

491. We have now had your opinion as to the special risks to which pictures 
are exposed in cases where the original surface is entirely bared by the removal 
of old varnishes in the process of cleaning ; and we should like to hear from 
you now the mode in which those varnishes are removed. I understand that 
varnishes may be defined as of two general kinds; the one is mastic varnish, 
and the other is what is called oil varnish ¢—Copal varnish. 

492. Oil varnish }—Copal is an oil varnish. 

493- Mastic varnish consists of one part mastic, and two of turpentine, 
does it not?—I do not know the manufacture of it; but I presume that is 
the case. : 

494. Mastic varnish is the varnish which is usually or almost universally 
employed, is it not ?—Yes, as the safest. 

495. It is what the French call by the peculiar name of picture varnish, is it 
not :—I have seen French varnish made use of, but I do not prefer it; it is much 
stronger and more glossy than is generally approved of in this country. 

496. I mean as to the universality of it; it is called on the Continent picture 
varnish, as peculiarly applied to pictures, is it not >—Yes. 

497. The mode of cleaning a picture, in so far as consists in the removal of 
the old or decayed varnishes, would depend very much upon the nature of the 
varnishes that are to be removed ?—Very much. 

498. Could you describe any peculiarity in the mode of removing masti¢ 
varnish as distinct from oil varnishes?— Yes; it it can be removed by friction, 
which rises up like a white dust, and it can also be removed by dissolving it with 

spirits of wine. : 

499. It is susceptible of being removed both by friction and by solvents 2— Yes. 

500. The oil varnishes are not susceptible of being removed by friction iy. 

1€ 
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he oil varnish that I know is the copal varnish, which should not be applied to Mr. J. Seguier. 
pictures, because it is almost impossible to remove it without very great risk. 

501. Oil varnishes are also, I understand, much more difficult to remove from 29 April 1853. 
the surface of a picture than mastic varnish is?—Decidedly, in my practice 

have found it so. 
502. Can mastic varnish be removed by friction from canvas pictures with 
he same facility as from pictures that are painted on wood or on metal ?—No; 

should say if the canvas is a coarse one, it is exceedingly difficult to get it out 
of the hollows, but if the picture is painted on copper, that is so smooth that there 
s no difficulty at all in it, provided the picture is a perfect picture. 

503. Are you familiar with any works on the subject of picture-cleaning ?— 
No, I cannot say Iam; I have had a few little tracts on the subject occasionally 
put into my hands, but | have thought them useless. In cleaning pictures one 
s obliged to be guided so much by circumstances that I thought them of 

o use. 

504. In early youth you acquired your art, not by any process of study com- 
bined with your practice, but simply by practice and experience ?—Decidedly. 

505. I understand that you admit it to be desirable in cleaning a picture to 
leave a certain small portion of varnish over the surface ’—It is desirable, 

ertainly. 

506. Could you inform us with regard to the nine pictures that have lately 

‘been cleaned by you, whether you did in every, or in what instance, leave a thin 

- oat of varnish for their protection on the surface ’—I did, as far as it was 
Ar “possible. 
- 507. But you are not prepared to say that you did so in every case?—No, 
am not; I presume that some of them were entirely cleaned. 

508. Could you mention in how many instances you were under the necessity 

of removing the whole coat of varnish ?—TI should say I was obliged to do so in 
the case of the two Canalettis; I do not recollect that the others were so 
treated, but 1 proceeded gradually ; 1 have given some evidence before as to the 

"process. , 

50g. The two Canaletti pictures were the only pictures as to which you were 
under the necessity of entirely removing the old coats of varnish ?--1 think so. 

510. In undertaking the cleaning of these nine pictures, did vou consider that 
there was an absolute necessity for cleaning the whole of them ?—Decidedly ; 
they were all extremely obscure. ' 

511. Did that necessity consist simply in the very dirty and disagreeable 
state in which they were, or did you consider that the amount of dirt and old 
varnish upon them was likely seriously to injure the pictures, as works of art, if 
left any longer upon the surface ?—I cannot be certain that that was the case. 
The object was to render them more visible and useful. 

' 512. Were the pictures that you cleaned all painted on canvas?—No; I 
think the little Guercino is on copper. The Claudes, the Canalettis and 
Poussins, and | believe the others also, were painted on canvas, except the 
Saint Bavon, which is on panel. 

513. The Guercino is on copper, the Saint Bavon on panel, and all the rest 
are on canvas !—I think all the rest are on canvas. 

514. Can you describe to us the state in which those pictures, or such of 
them as the Committee may desire to inquire into, were at the time when you' 
undertook to clean them ; we will take, first, what is called the Queen of Sheba, 
by Claude; could you describe to the Committee the condition in which that 
picture was when it was first placed in your hands for the purpose of being 
cleaned ?—I discovered that it had a varnish next the picture, and it appeared to 
have had some oil, not oil varnish, but merely oil over the varnish ; and there was 
a vast accumulation of dirt which rendered it very obscure, arising from the bad 
atmosphere and from the effluvia of such a number of people coming into the 
place. It was very loose dirt, which was removed without any difficulty. 

515. Mr. Vernon.| Was the dirt in the oil or in the varnish, or where ?—In 
my opinion it was mixed with it. 

5160. Chairman.| Had it penetrated through the whole mass of oil and 
varnish -—Not the varnish. 

517. The varnish, I presume, was mastic varnish ?—Mastic varnish. 

518. Was the picture, without reference more particularly to the varnish, In a 
good state in other respects as regards the surface of the picture itself ?>—That 
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picture, soon after it became public property, was discovered to be chipping 
off in a great many places, and it was found to be in a very dangerous state; a 
great many small pieces were quite gone, and I was employed to lay it down 
and to repair what parts were gone ; in other respects the picture was perfect. 
I presume that the mischief had happened from its being fresh lined. 

519. You know, as a fact, that the picture had been lined before it came into 
the possession of the nation ?—Yes. 53 

520. Had the picture been well lined >—I can hardly answer that question ; 
I do not see any reason for saying that it was not well lined. 

521. Can you mention to the Committee what parts of the picture had been 
thus blemished, and which were restored by you?~-1 know it was confined 
more particularly to the lower part. 1 cannot say at this distance of time how 
far some bits might not have been, towards the middle of the picture, but I know 
it was generally towards the lower part of the picture. 

522. There were no spots in the general surface of the picture, but it was 
merely one portion of the picture where these blemishes were observed ?—Yes, 
the colour had risen and come off. 

523. Did you observe on the surface of the picture any old repairs or restora- 
tions different from those which you were under the necessity of effecting ?—No, 
in other respects it seemed to be very perfect ; it was rather an accident, I think, 
in the lining, which very often occurs. | 

524. With that exception the picture was in a very perfect state ?— Yes. 

525. Will you explain to the Committee the process you pursued in removing 
the old varnishes with the dirt, or such amount of those varnishes as you con- 
sidered it desirable to remove, speaking with reference to the Queen of Sheba 
alone ?—I removed all the loose dirt and oil, and I found that there was some 
mastic varnish underneath it which, in the process of removing it, chills a little ; 
it looks a little white, and the consequence was, I very gently took a portion of 
that off by friction, so as to enable the varnish which I put on to make the 
picture bear out properly. 

526. Then, in fact, with the exception of those small parts of the surface 
which you are under the necessity of taking away in order to produce the effect 
which you describe of obviating chill, that coat of mastic varnish remained very 
much as it was when you began to clean the picture 2—Yes. 

527. It was in a tolerably sound state ?—Yes, it was. 

528. So that with regard to the Queen of Sheba, having never removed the 
lower coat of varnish, you never penetrated to the surface of the picture at all ?— 
No; and I may be allowed to remark, that if I had done so, I presume that 
those repairs which I did must have come away. 

524-30. Lask you whether that lower coat of mastic varnish being in good 
condition, you ever did penetrate to the surface of any part of the picture? —No; 
that is what I conceive. 7 

531. Had you done so, would the repairs which you had yourself executed 
probably have been affected ?--I think they would have come away. 

532. And you consider the circumstance that those repairs were not affected 
as an evidence, in addition to your own recollection, that you did not approach 
or touch the surface of the picture ?—Yes. | 

533. Those repairs having been carefully executed, and having been also, 
I presume, carefully revarnished by you at the time they were executed, do you 
assume that they would necessarily have come away had you meddled with the 
surface of the picture ?—I presume so; I have found almost invariably in my 
practice, that in pictures that have been repaired, if they are cleaned quite to the 
picture, the repairs come away. 

53.4. You would have been conscious of that, I understand, by achange in the 
colour of the powder that came off in rubbing the varnish ?— Yes. 

535. 1 understand that in rubbing off the mastic varnish by friction, the 
powder is quite white, and if that powder alters its colour, you have then an 
evidence that you are touching the coloured surface of the picture /—The 
repairs. 

536. But would not the same take place if you were rubbing off the varnish 
and approaching the original surface of the picture ?—No ; I never found that 
to be the case. 

537. If you rubbed through the mastic varnish over a part of the p:cture 
which was the original work of the master, and found that the colour of the ane 
whic 
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which came off, or of the powder which came off, had entirely altered and became 
dark, would you not then have assumed that you were touching the surface 
of the original picture >—I should have presumed it, but it was not he tease. 
538. What I wish to understand from you is this: in rubbing off by friction 
a coat of mastic varnish, if you penetrate through that coat of mastic varnish, 
you reach the surface of the picture, whether that surface may be the original 
surface or the repairs ?—Yes. 

539. But if you are rubbing off a good deal of the white powder, so much as 
to reach the surface of the picture, whether that surface was the original surface 
or the repainted surface, why do you assume that you would be more aware 
that you had rubbed off enough to reach the surface in the case of the repair, 
rather than in the case of the original work of the master ?—On account of the 
great difference in the age; a picture which is very old is much harder than 
recent repairs are. 

540. But still even with regard to the original surface of a picture, if you 
incautiously rub through the mastic varnish to such an extent, that the colour 
of the powder which comes away alters, you are then aware that you have 
reached the original surface of the picture ?—Yes, I should be. 

541. But there is not so much danger of your encroaching upon that surface 
in the case of the original picture, because it is harder than the repairs are ? 
— Yes. 

542. And it is more capable of resisting friction than the later executed and 
softer coats of repair are ?>—Certainly. 

543. After having taken off as much of the old coat of mastic varnish as you 
sonsidered desirable, you added another coat of varnish;—I varnished them 
vith mastic. 

544. You mentioned that you did not observe any ancient repairs executed 
previously to your own upon that. picture ?—No, | did not. 

545. Had you ever observed any peculiarities in the mode of painting that 
picture, of any kind?—-No; nothing more than what Claude’s usually are. 

546. You are aware of what the Italians call a pentimento in a picture ? 
— Yes. 

547. It may be defined in English as an alteration in the artist’s intention, or 
an alteration in a part of a picture that has already been executed, for the pur- 
pose of producing a different effect ?—Yes ; a general outline. 

548. And which often, even in the works of original masters, after they are 
finished, remains visible to the eye of the observer ?—Very frequently it is the case. 

549. Did you not ebserve anything in the original state of the picture which 
would be called a pentimento on the top of the mast of one of the ships ?—I did 
not observe it. 

550. You did not observe that, while there was a fully painted yellow flag 
 Hiying to the right, on the top of the mast, there was what one might call the 
ghost of a flag flying to the left ?—TI did not observe it. 

551. You have not observed it since?—No, I do not think 1 have; I heard 
somebody talk about it, but I do not recollect seeing it myself. 

552. Is your eyesight fresh and good ?—It is not so good as it was formerly, 
but with glasses I can see very weil. 

553- Will you have the goodness to describe to the Committee the state in 
vhich you found the large Paul Veronese picture, when it came to you for the 
purpose of being cleaned ?—I found that in a similar state to the former picture. 
here was one thing which I ought to remark, that that picture was purposely 
oloured down before it was sold to the directors of the British Institution. The 
proprietor, who brought it from abroad, thought it would be considered too 
bright, and he told me himself that he had coloured it down with something 
hat was perfectly harmless, and might come off at any time ; and in addition to 
hat it had got a quantity of dirt upon it, so as to obscure the picture very much. 
J believe it was a solution of Spanish liquorice that was put on. 

554. That was done by Monsieur De la Hante ?—Yes. 
555. Do you now recollect the period when Monsieur De la Hante mentioned 
his circumstance to you ?—No, I do not. 

556. It has been said that he was in the habit of doing this for the purpose of 
piving a peculiar brown or mellow look to the surface of a picture, to please the 
English taste of that day ?—He told me so. 

557. Was Monsieur De la Hante in the habit of doing this generally with 
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pictures he brought to England for sale, or was it a peculiar favour that he 
conferred on the Paul Veronese?—He never mentioned to me his having 
done it in any other case than in the case of this particular picture. 

558. We have been told that, after having put this substance on the surface 
for the purpose of producing the effect he wished, he was in the habit, imme- 
diately afterwards, of washing it off, and of restoring the picture, as far as pos- 
sible, to its previous state >—Not in this case ; he never had it afterwards. 

559. Mr. Churteris.] Is he now aliver—No. 

560. Chairman.] Do you mean he allowed this mixture of liquorice, and other 
substances, whatever they may have been, to remain on the surface of the pic- 
tures?—On the pictures he sold. I cannot say that he might. not have washed 
it off his own pictures. 

561. It was stated before the Committee of 1850, I find, that Monsieur De la 
Hante, after performing that process for the purpose of producing an effect to 
gratify particular visitors, was, immediately afterwards, in the habit of washing | 
it off for fear of damaging his pictures?—I have heard that mentioned, but 
he did not tell me so. é . 

562. Now describe, if you please, in what state the Paul Veronese was as to 
dirt, varnish, or in any other respect ?—The upper part of it had the same accu- 
mulation of dirt, and a portion of the varnish was taken off to enable it to bear 
out better. There was a great accumulation of dirt upon the surface, and I 
think some oil, which I presume had been rubbed over the glazing to prevent its 
being disturbed by mere water. I presume that Mr. De la Hante, after he had 
done it with this water-colour stuff, had either oiled or varnished it over, and of 
course the whole of that came away, and then there appeared to me to be some 
mastic varnish still remaining at the bottom, which I only removed sufficiently 
to enable the picture to bear out when it was varnished. 

563. You left over the surface of the Paul Veronese, as you had left over 
the surface of the Queen of Sheba, by Claude, a thin coat of the old varnish, 
for the protection of the master’s original touch ?-- Yes. 

564. Over the whole surface of the picture ?—Over the whole surface of the 
picture. | 

565. Did you observe, on relieving the picture of this obscurity, any old 
repairs or blemishes on the surface of it ?—Yes ; there had been some blemishes, 
which were fortunately upon inferior parts of the picture. The picture had been 
lined out so as to show every part of it; it had been touched by the parties who 
had done it, and there were some few little breaks in the inferior parts of the 
picture ; that was probably done by the lining, and it was necessary to touch 
those parts in two or three places. 

566. Had that picture been lined?—I think it had been lined; I do not 
know when it must have been lined. 

567. But with that exception, you did not find that that picture had been 
subjected to any considerable amount of repair or restoration ?—No ; it was in 
a very fine state. 

568. You mentioned that you used a little oil in the mastic with which you 
reyarnished it?—Yes, on account of there being some little glazings and repairs 
to be done, which cannot be done with simple mastie varnish. : 

569. What oil did you use with the mastic varnish ?—A drying oil, as it is 
usually called. | 

570. What was your exact reason for using the oil, in order to prevent these 
repairs that you are obliged to make from having an unpleasant or injurious 
effect I always find in my practice that you cannot, when there are any 
repairs to be’ done, do without putting a little oil into the mastic varnish, 
because the mastic varnish alone dries so quickly that it would not mix together 
so well, and the process could not be performed so perfectly. That is my 
practice,-and my opinion. 

571. That is to say, having left a coat of mastic varnish over the whole sur- 
face of the picture, with the exception of those parts where you are obliged to 
make certain repairs, you could not have applied another coat of mastic varnish 
in such a manner as to blend and unite with the old coat that you left, uniess 
you had added a certain portion of oil to the new mastic varnish ?—The picture 
must be varnished with mastic varnish now, but Mr. Evans was there, and 
thought it looked so perfect, that he did not consider it necessary this season to 
do any more than I had done to it. 

| 572. Then 
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572. Then you did not revarnish the whole of the picture ?—I went over the 
whole of it with varnish, but with a little oil in it, for the purpose of the repairs 
answering better. 

573. Had you not received injunctions from the trustees, or through the 
trustees, from Mr. Uwins. that in re-varnishing the pictures, you were no longer 
+o make use of oil with the masticr—I have no recollection of it; I havea 
perfect recollection that .it was mentioned. As I understood it, I was as far as 
possible to try the effect of mastic varnish alone; but I have no recollection of 
one particular injunction, or anything more than a recommendation. 

574. Did you take particular notice of the inscription in the Queen of Sheba 
picture by Claude, before it was entrusted to you to be cleaned ?—No, I did not. 

575. You were aware that the inscription existed before you commenced clean- 
ing the picture, were you not :—Yes. 

576. Have you any particular recollection as to the degree of distinctness 
which that inscription exhibited before the picture was cleaned ?—It appeared to 
me to be more visible after the picture was cleaned than before. 

577. Do you mean that the removal of the dirt brought it better out?—Yes, 
it made it more visible to me. 

578. But that inscription, from whatever cause it may have proceeded, is now 
indistinct, is it not ?—Yes. 

579. To what do you attribute that indistinctness ?—TI attribute it to Claude's 
own idea or wish; he did not scem to like these letters to be very prominent. 
I take this notion from seeing his inscriptions on his etchings and drawings. 

580. You think he did not like the formality of a distinct literal inscription ? 
— Yes, | have observed the inscriptions on a great many Claudes, and tliey have 
been always very imperfect. 

581. You have already said that you were under the necessity of removing 
the entire coats of varnish from the two Canaletti pictures ?——-Yes, [ think it was 
necessary that that should be done. 

582. What was the peculiar state of those pictures that rendered that neces- 
sary which was not necessary in the case of the other pictures ?—The Grand 
Canal was quite perfect, but the other picture had had some considerable 
damage when it was in Sir George Beaumont’s possession. 


583. What was the peculiarity in those pictures when they were committed to - 


you for the purpose of being cleaned, which rendered it necessary entirely to 
remove the previous coat of varnish, and which did not exist in the case of the 
Qucen of Sheba, and in the Paul Veronese ?—The Canalettis are painted 
with what is termed very fat colour; that is, they are very much embossed, and 
you cannot get at it without using a solvent, and that takes it all out without 
any injury to the pictures. 

584. What was the coat of varnish with which the surface of the pictures was 
covered in the case of the two Canalettis ?—Mastic varnish. 

585. Do you mean that you could not have removed tiie mastic varnish by 
friction, in consequence of portions of the colours projecting so much in relief, 
and that you could not, for that reason, have carried the process of friction regu- 
larly over the surface of the picture ?—Yes. 

586. You would have been in danger of encroaching upon those points which 
were more projected than the others ?—Yes. 

587. In applying solvents carefully to a coat of mastic varnish, is it not pos- 
sible so to manage as to leave a portion of the lower varnish on the surface ?— 
I do not think it is. 

588. You mean, that wherever solvents are applied to mastic varnish, for the 
purpose of removing it, you must remove the whole of the mastic varnish ?—-Yes. 

589. It is orly where you make use of friction that it is in your power to 
leave the lower coat and take off the upper coat ?—Exactly. 

590. Lord W. Graham.| What solvent do you use ?—Spirits of wine. 

591. Chairman.| Pure spirits of wine?—Yes. — 

592. Mr. Marshall.| Unmixed ?—Yes. 

593. Chairman.] Will you describe to the Committee the state in which the 
Saint Bavon picture was when the cleaning was undertaken by you?—1i should 
say it was in a similar state to the picture which I have previously mentioned ; 
there was a great accumulation of loose dirt and oil upon it; it appeared to me 
to have upon it the same sort of stuff all mixed up together, and which it was 
necessary to remove, and there was some mastic varnish underneath, of which l 
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removed as much as I thought proper, but that picture was not put into my 
hands merely for the purpose of cleaning; the panel wanted repairing. : 

594. And you removed a portion of the mastic varnish from the surface by 
friction, did you not ;—Yes. ' . 

595. Leaving the mastic varnish untouched, except in that part where you 
were under the necessity of performing some closer operation for the purpose of 
re-uniting the panel ?—Yes. : 

596. What was the state of the picture when you had removed the discoloured 
varnish, and were able to observe the original master’s touch ; in what state did 
you find the picture then ?—I found it in a very good condition. 

597. There had not been any restorations executed upon it ?—Yes, there were 
some very material ones which ought to be mentioned ; when that picture was 
brought to this country by Mr. Carr, it was placed in my brother’s hands for the 
purpose of getting the board put to mghts, and doing anything that was neces. 
sary with reference to cleaning, but the picture was so damaged in parts that 
Mr. Howard was sent for to our house to touch it up, and he did considerable 
restorations to it, and therefore 1 presume that if I had gone to the bottom of 
the varnish, those restorations of Mr. Howard must have come away, which 
they did not. 

598. Will you mention in what parts of the picture those restorations were 
observable ?—It was near where the left-hand wing of the picture, if I may so 
describe it, comes in connexion with the centre of the picture, that was damaged 
and broken out, and Mr. Howard, I think, put one of the heads in entirely, and 
touched up the picture in several parts. | 

599. Do you know which head that was ?—No, I do not. | 

600. You mentioned that it was so many years ago since these repairs were 
executed, that you have not a distinct recollection on the subject, but could you 
not yourself, seeing the picture in its more visible state, detect those repairs by 
your eye now ?—No, I cannot, I confess ; it was so well-matched that I could 
not tell where it was, though I am certain about the thing having been done, 
because I saw Mr. Howard at work upon the picture. 

601. Could you specify the head which you are aware had been painted in ? 
—I cannot specify it. | baal 

602. You could, I presume, if we were before the picture?—I do not think 
I could detect it; I drew Mr. Uwins’ attention very much to that; Mr. Uwins 
thought that he could detect something of Howard’s touch; but I must confess 
that | cannot find it, though I am perfectly clear that he did it. . 

603. Are you of opinion that the St. Bavon is an original Rubens, the ori- 
ginality of it having been doubted by some authorities >—I always doubted it 
myself. 

ear, Do you consider it a picture of the school of Rubens?—Yes, of the 
school of Reubens. 

60%. In what mode did you revarnish the St. Bavon picture ?—With mastic 
varnish. ; 

606. Without any admixture of oil 2—Yes. 

607. I neglected to ask you as to the state in which you found the Canaletti 
picture, called a View in Venice, when you had removed the varnish?—It was all 
in a very fine and perfect state, with the exception of what I mentioned just now, 
that there had been a considerable damage in the sky, which | presume Sir 
George Beaumont had repaired, and it was necessary to give that a little glazing; 
the former repair had made it out of harmony. 

608. And you executed that restoration yourself in cleaning the picture?— 
I had an assistant with me; sometimes we were both occupied upon one picture. 

6og. Is your assistant an artist ?—He is an artist; not an eminent one; it is 
not necessary that he should be ; but he is an artist, and he has been with me, 
I think, something more than nine years, constantly ; during that time he has 
uninterruptedly practised with me, and has done a yast deal, and has cleaned 
a vast number of pictures, assisting mein Buckingham Palace and other places. 

610. You mentioned that the other Canaletti, the Grand Canal, was in a very 
complete state >—Yes. 

611. And you are not conscious of having, whether inadvertently or unavoid- 
ably, encroached upon the touch of the original master ?— Certainly not. 

612. In what condition did you find the Nicholas Poussin, which hangs 


between the two Canalettis?—It had not so much loose dirt upon it as some 2 
the 
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the pictures that have been formerly mentioned ; but there was a certain degree 
of common dirt upon it, which was removed, and the picture was varnished with 
mastic varnish ; it did not require any repairs. 

613. Had it a coat of mastic varnish upon it in a tolerable state before? 
—Yes. 

614. Which coat you did not entirely remove ?—No. 

615. You did not penetrate to the surface of that picture >—No. 

616. In no part ?7—No. 

617. Was there not a considerable deal of disecolourment and darkening in the 
surface of that picture from other causes besides dirt >—I consider that there is a 
great disfigurement in the picture, owimg to its being painted on a red ochre 
ground, and it is even possible that some of the thin colours in the shades have 
been destroyed by time, in consequence of there being such a bad ground. It 
is always the case with pictures which have been painted on so bad a ground as 
that, and that makes the solid colours, such as white, red lead, vermilion and 
others look very heavy and unpleasant. 

618. With respect to the small Guercino, and the small Claude; in what con- 
dition did you find those two pictures ?—Very much obscured by loose dirt, and 
the small Claude, I am very sure, had een rubbed over with oil by Sir George 
Beaumont, when it was in his possession, because he was very fond of doing so. 
This had all got mixed together, and came away very easily. There was then a 
little pure mastic varnish upon the picture, which I took off very gently, till I 
saw it was quite pure, and then I gave it a simple coat of mastic varnish; there 
was no restoration of that picture. 

619. You left enough of the previous coat of varnish, as in other instances, to 
protect the original surface of the picture ?—-Yes. 

620. What was done with the Guercino ?—Although that was only done by 
friction, it is very possible that the whole of the varnish came off ; its being painted 
on copper, the surface of it was so smooth that it would be almost sure to come 
off entirely. That picture I found very perfect. 

621. But in taking off the entire coat of varnish from this Guercino, you are 

perfectly satisfied that you did not encroach upon the original touch of the 
inaster ?>—-I am certain of it. 
622. In what mode did Guercino finish off the surface of his pictures ?-—I 
should think he painted what is technically termed very fairly. His colours 
appear to have been very nicely tempered, and I never detected anything like 
glazing in his pictures. I have cleaned a great many very fine ones, and they 
lave been very pure, and have borne the cleaning without any difficulty. 

623. He had no peculiarly delicate process of any kind in finishing off the 
surface of his pictures?—Not to my knowledge. 

624. | think there is only one picture concerning which you have not given 
us any particular explanation, which is the large Claude in the last room ?—Yes, 
that picture was very much obscured indeed, by foul dirt, but that came off 
with very great ease; there was a mastic varnish underneath, which TI only 
slightly removed. That picture was quite perfect, and had only a simple mastic 
varnish ; it was so obscured, that | am not surprised that it should appear 
bright; but I should mention that it has been doubted whether that picture is 
genuine. 

625. Did you leave upon the surface of that picture, also, a sufficient remnant 
cf the previous coat of varnish to protect the picture, and not interfere with 
the original touch of the master throughout its whole extent ?—Decidedly. 

626. You say that the picture was in a perfect state 2—Yes. 

627. There were no old repairs or blemishes visible? —No ; there was no 
lamage whatever. 

628. You mentioned that, with the exception of the Paul Veronese, where you 
were under the necessity of mixing a little oil with the mastic varnish, you used 
“an but mastic varnish in restoring the appearance of these nine pictures ? 
— Yes. 

_ 62y. T understand that formerly you preferred a different practice, which was 
‘n every case to mix a little oil with the mastic varnish, as you did in re-varnish- 
srg the Paul Veronese ?—Yes, it was my practice. 
630. Have you been in the habit of following that practice during the 
vhole period of your having charge of the National Gallery?—Yes; but 
cannot positively recollect whether some little Dutch pictures might 
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not have been simply varnished with mastic varnish. I think that is very 
probable. 

631. When your brother was keeper of the gallery, were you in the habit of 
mixing oil with mastic varnish :— Yes. . 

632. And did you do so during the whole period of Sir Charles Kastlake’s 
tenure of office P—Yes. 

633. And did neither of them ever object to your using that process ?— 
Neither of them, and my reason for recommending it was a very obvious one; 
that in a place like that, where simple mastic varnish is used, the pictures chil] 
and become obscure, and they require a constant rubbing up. | 

634. Is not that chill a mere temporary, and one may almost say, innocent 
effect upon the pictures?—I am not aware that it would do any harm if it were 
to remain. 

635. Is it not easily removable by a careful atiention to the temperature of 
the place where the pictures are, and by a careful wiping ?—I think not in that 
place, for I think the atmosphere of the place is very bad ; this chill, I presume, 
isa portion of the varnish itself rising up, because I recollect wiping one or two 
pictures which had been varnished with a dark silk handkerchief, and evidently 
something came off like a white powder ; now if that is constantly done, it is in 
fact like taking away the varnish you put on. 

636. In short, you considered the effects of the chill to be so much more serious 
in the peculiar atmosphere and position of the National Gallery, that it was 
necessary to adopt some precautions against it there, which might not have been 
necessary in another locality ?—That was the case. 

637. The mixture of oil with mastic varnish, has the effect of virtually con- 
verting the mastic into an oil varnish, has it not ?—It has. 

638. And of course, it is then subject to all the disadvantages which are 
usually supposed to exist in an oil varnish :—No; I should say there is a great 
distinction to be drawn; the oil varnish which comes to you from the manufac- 
turers, as positively an oil varish, is one particlar substance; there is no mastic 
varnish in it; but if I mix oil with mastic varnish it is much easier removed ; 
there is a great difference between my using an oil varnish and my putting a 
little oil in the mastic varnish, because that does not prevent its being removed. 

639. Is it removable by friction, as the mastic varnish ist—No, it is not so 
easily removed by friction, but it can be removed by washing. 

640. Is it removable by friction at all >—I think not. 

641. In that respect it becomes, to all essential purposes, an oil varnish? 
—It does. | 

642. Then in those cases in which you would think it more advisable for the 
safety of a picture that the varnish should be removed by friction than by solvents, 
you would not be able to remove the varnish in that way from any one of the 
pictures that have been varnished by you?—No. | 

643. One of the principal disadvantages of an ordinary oil varnish, I believe, 
is, that it tends much more rapidly to discolour upon the surface of a picture 
than the mastic varnish ?>—I have entertained, and acted on, a contrary opinion 
in my practice all my life, for which I will give you a reason; In using mastic 
varnish alone you cannot use a very little, whereas if there is a little oil put with 
it you may leave as little as you think proper upon the picture. If you use 
mastic varnish alone you are obliged to give it more than is agreeable to my eye, 
or to the eyes of other people ; but by putting a little oil into it you can spread 
it much finer upon the picture. 

644. You mean that in varnishing with pure mastic varnish you were under 
the necessity of laying on a thick coat of varnish, and that in varnishing with 
mastic varnish, with a little oil mixed with it, you may use a thinner coat of 
varnish, and that you say tends less to discolour the picture than the thicker coat 
of mastic varnish -—Yes. 

645. But the mastic varnish preserves its colour in a purer state than @ 
mastic and oil varnish, does it not?—I do not think it does. I have a vast 
number of pictures through my hands which have been done with masti¢ 
yarnish, and they are frequently as yellow as if they had been done with oil. — 

646. Then, irrespective of the advantages arising from the thinness of the 
coat of mixed varnish that you put on, you are not of opinion that if that coat 
were applicd with equal thickness with the mastic varnish it would tend more to 
discolour tlie picture than the mastic varnish does ?—If there was as much of ™" 

yarns, 
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varnish With a little oil in it upon the picture as the masti¢ varnish had, I think 
it might get yeliower. 

647. If that is the case, then I understand you to say that the oil varnish in 
itself, irrespective of its thickness or its thinness, has a greater tendency to 
disculour than the mastic varnish >—I think it has in a slight degree. 

648. The only benefit it derives from its thinness is, that of course a thin coat 
of discoloured varnish is not so injurious 1n its effect to a picture as a thick coat 
of discoloured varnish >—Certainly. 

649. You have described to us the mode in. which you removed mastic varnish 
when you got at it from the surface of the pictures ; will you describe to us the 
mode in which you removed the oil ana other dirty substances which you have 
mentioned as having been laid over that interior coat of mastic varnish >—It was 


removed by soap.and water. 
650. What kind of soap do you employ ?—Simple white soap, such as I use 


for my hands. 

651. What is the effect of soap, as a solvent upon these substances, as com- 
pared with the other solvents that you are in the habit of using ?—This dirt was 
of such a greasy nature, that it would not hane been possible to get it off without 


using some soap. . 
652. Was that soap of a nature to produce any effect upon the mastic varnish 


when it reached it ?—No. 

653. The effect of it would be stopped at once when it reached the mastic 

varnish 2—Yes. Ido not think it is possible to remove mastic varnish with 
soap. 
54. You mentioned, that during the whole of your earlier practice, you were 
+n the habit of using this admixture of oil with mastic in re-varnishing pictures ; 
since what period have you ceased generally to employ that process ?—I have 
not ceased to employ it, with the exception of the pictures in the National 
Gallery, where it was strongly recommended to ine to try the effect of it; and 
I cautioned the parties that they would find an inconvenience from its chilling ; 
but in very large collections which | have to attend to, i: would be next to 
impossible, if the pictures chilled, to keep them in order. 

655, At present you are in the habit at the National Gallery of using mastic 
varnish; but when you are acting for other employers, you re-varnish their 
pictures with the same mixture of oil and mastic varnish which you formerly used 
in the National Gallery :—Yes, it is left to my discretion by my employers. 

656. And none of them have objected to your using it ?2—No. 

657. At what period did you cease to use that mixture in varnishing the 
pictures in the National Gallery ?—I only used it this last time in the pictures 
which are now under consideration. 

658. You mean that the first time you ever used the pure mastic varnish in 
varnishing the gallery pictures, was in improving the nine pictures that have 
lately been committed to your charge ?—Yes. 

659. Was that in consequence of any special instructions which you received 
to abandon the former practice ?—Yes, it was ; I cannot exactly say from whom 
the instructions came, but I think Mr. Russell recommended it very much, and 
being a trustee, he was a proper person to pay attention to. There was decidedly 
no harm in the alteration, but I apprehended that a great deal of inconvenience 
would arise from it. 

660. Did Mr. Russell state his reasons for recommending you to change the 
practice >—No, I do not recollect that he did; but it was generally suggested to 
me, and Mr. Uwins was of the same opinion. 

661. Did they suggest to you that you should alter your practice without 
stating to you some reason for disapproving of your previous practice ?—I think 
it was stated that it was presumed that the mastic varnish alone would not be so 
liable to gather the loose dirt as when there was a little oil mixed with it. I 
had no written instructions upon the subject, but it was certainly mentioned to 
me by one or two people, that they thought it worth while to try the simple 
mastic varnish, as it would be less liable to catch up the dirt, and breath, and 
so on. 

662. And was that recommendation made to you immediately before these last 
nine pictures were cleaned, or was it made to you at an earlier period subsequent 
to the proceedings of the Committee of 18502—It was relative to these last 


pictures. 
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663. Had you had_occasion to varnish any pictures in the gallery during the 
‘interval between the sitting of the Committee of 1850, and the time when these 
nine pictures were placed in your hands to be cleaned ?—Yes, but I do not im. 
mediately recollect what the pictures were, but I believe very little has been 
done in the interim. 

664. Then it-was not in consequence of any part of the report of the Com- 
mittee of 1850, with reference to varnish, that you were recommended b 
Mr. Russell to change your practice 2—No, I do not think Mr. Russell was there 
at that time. 

665. You are aware that, in the Committee of 1850, evidence was given 
gen the practice of mixing oil with mastic varnish ?—I am not aware of 
that. 

666. Are you in the habit of taking your instructions, as to alterations in 
your mode of cleaning or varnishing, from individual trustees, or do you receive 
them from the instructions of a meeting of the trustees properly constituted >p— 
I have never received any instructions as to what 1 should do; my instructions 
have only been to do what I thought proper; but I think that Mr. Russell did 
suggest to have the experiment of the mastic varnish tried. 

667. But you, being employed by the trustees, if any important alteration in 
your practice was suggested by an individual trustee to you, and if you were recom- 
mended to adopt a practice which you did not so much approve of, in place of 
one which you did approve of, would you not be disposed to say that you would 
rather it came to you with the sanction of a regular meeting of the trustees ?— 
I do not know that, because I consider that I act under the control of the keeper ; 
he was aware of the practice ; I never had received any particular instructions from 
the trustees as to the process to be used. 

668. Did Mr. Uwins at the same time inform you, that by his authority you 
were to change your mode of varnishing ?—-I think he did. 

669. And you understood, when he made that statement, that he did so as 
representing the trustees by the authority of a meeting of the trustees 7— Yes. 

o These pictures were all, I understand, cleaned during the last vacation? 
—Yes. 

671. Did you consider six weeks a sufficient time to enable you to clean the 
pictures to your own satisfaction ?— Yes. 

672. How many hours a day did the process of cleaning occupy you ?—I gene. 
rally came to the gallery a little after 10, or thereabouts, and stayed there the 
whole of that day until I left town ; perhaps at four or five o’clock. 

673. Were you exclusively engaged with these pictures, or had you other com- 
missions in progress at the same time ?—I had plenty of commissions, but I set 
them aside, knowing that what was to be done for the National Gallery must be 
done in the vacation. 

74. Your occupation of cleaning was entirely confined to the National Gal- 
lery pictures ?— Yes. | 

675. And you had an assistant /—Yes, 

676. What is that gentleman’s name /—Smart. 

677. Was he also constantly employed while you were there, with you ?7— 
Yes, he was constantly employed with me; he might have attended to some 
other little commissions in the evening after he left me; I was there sometimes 
without him for some time, but I did net leave him there without me. 

678. What number of pictures had been varnished prior to 1850 without 
being cleaned, in the sense of having their previous varnishes entirely removed ? 
—I cannot recollect. 

679. In page 42 of Mr. Joseph Hume’s Return of 1852, it is stated, “ Mr. 
‘“ Seeuier was fearful of washing the three large pictures, namely, the Resurrec- 
“tion of Lazarus, Sebastiano del Piombo; the Vision of Saint Jerome, Parme- 
“giano; and the Holy Family, Murillo; unless be could varnish them, which 
“he thinks could not be conveniently done, except during the vacation” ; was 
it your intention at that time to have cleaned and re-varnished these pictures 
during the late vacation, along with the other nine pictures ?—They were washed 
over. 

680. During the same vacation:—Yes; they were not cleaned, you under- 
stand, but they were washed down, and a very thin mastic varnish was rubbed 
over tliem. 

681. What were they washed with ?—Merely with water. 


: 


682. Water 
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682. Water and a sponge ?— Yes. 

683. In the usual way in which you are in the habit of washing the pictures ? 
Yes, they were washed with a sponge, which was rinsed out, and they were 
afterwards dried with a soft cloth ; but from the extreme number of repairs in 
two of those pictures, particularly the Sebastiano del Piombo, and the Parme- 
giano, it was necessary to rub a little varnish over them. 


684. Was there any accumulation of old varnish on the surface of those — 


pictures that required to be removed ?—Considerable ; but I do not think I 
should choose even to undertake to remove it, because the Parmegiano was in 
my hands when it was Mr. Watson Taylor’s property. I believe the history of 
+t is too well known to make it necessary for me to trouble you with it here ; the 
picture was knocked all to pieces, and a vast number of repairs were done to it; 
if that picture was stripped of its varnish, I do not know what would be the 
consequence ; I imagine that a vast number of repairs would come out, and 
dreadfully disfigure it, and it would be necessary to have an artist to restore it, 
The Sebastiano del Piombo was so much damaged when Mr. Angerstein bought 
it, that Mr. West repaired it considerably ; all that would be torn to pieces if 
that picture was stripped ; there are many pictures in the National Gallery that 
would look very bad indeed if they were stripped; I did not hesitate to do 
what was necessary to the nine pictures, because I felt confident they would 
improve, but there are pictures there, as to which, if I was asked to strip them, 
I should beg to be excused. 

685. Then you have simply washed these pictures with water, and have added 
a light. coat of varnish over the old varnish ? —Yes. 

686. What was the nature of the varnish you applied?—Pure mastic varnish. 

687. At page 20 of Mr. Hume’s last Return there occurs this passage; you 
can look at it while I read it (handing to the Witness the Return in question) : 
“Mr. Uwins stated to the trustees that, on examining the pictures in the 
“ National Gallery, during the vacation, he found that some of them required 
“ re-varnishing and others to have the old varnish polished and cleaned, and that 
“ the work was done by Mr. Seguier, at an expense of 67. 18s. ;” the date of 
that minute is the 5th of February 1849; will you have the goodness to men- 
tion which were the pictures alluded to in that minute?—I cannot recollect, 
because they were not entered separately. I rather charged for my time. [ 
have no recollection what the pictures were, and I could not ascertain unless 
I had kept some memorandum. | 


688. Was the number of the pictures specified to you by Mr. Uwins at the 
time -—No, I do not recollect that the number was specified ; it was a sort of 
general minute made by the trustees of the National Gallery, that 1 should 
look in from time to time and polish up the chill of any of the pictures which 
had got chilled. 

68g. And re-varnish them ?—No, I do not recollect that. 

6go. ‘* Some required re-varnishing, and others to have the old varnish polished 
and cleaned” ?—That was done altogether in a general account of 6/. 18s., and 
I cannot recollect which they were; I presume Mr. Uwins pointed them out 
to me. 

691. In short, you were empowered by the trustees to go into the Gallery and 
select such pictures as you thought required it, and to wash or re-varnish them 
to such an extent as you thought desirable >—No; I think it was mentioned in 
the minute that either Mr. Uwins or Colonel Thwaites might point them out to 
me. I think you will find that on the minutes. 


692. But you have no recollection what the pictures were ?—No, I have not. 

693. Was the varnish you used in re-varnishing them mastic varnish ?— 
Yes. 

694. You mentioned that you never used pure mastic varnish until the nine 
pictures were placed in your hands to be re-varnisied ?—Yes. 

695. But the date of this minute is before the period when those nine pic- 
tures were cleaned ?—There is no date here. 

696. You will see the date of the 5th of February 1849, if you look. at the 
previous page; I ask you whether the varnish which you uscd upon that occa- 
sion was a mixed varnish or pure mastic varnish ?—J presume it was a mixed 
varnish, 

697. At page 32 of the same minutes, near the bottom, in reference to the 
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Mr. J. Seguier. Vernon Collection, there is an entry in the account, “ Mr. Seguier’s bill for 

—_ _ * varnishing, stretching, &c. the pictures” :—Yes. 

29 April 1853. 698. Eleven pounds two shillings ?’—Yes; that I did entirely under the sug- 
gestions and instructions of Mr. Uwins. They were some very large things, and 
it took a great deal of time to get them properly stretched, and soon. I kepta 
memorandum of the time I was engaged, and it amounted to that sum. 

699. Your instructions then came from Mr. Uwins, and not from the trustees, 
as you mentioned, in answer to a former question, was usual?—I have always 
been in the habit of receiving my instructions from the keeper. 

-o0. I think you told us, in your examination last Tuesday, that you were in 
the habit of receiving instructions, with reference to the cleaning of pictures, 

| . from the trustees 7—I do not recollect it; if I did, I should presume I received 

ih them through the keeper. 

701, Then you assume that these instructions, which were given you by Mr, 

Uwins, to re-varnish and put in order the Vernon Collection, did emanate from 

the trustees ?—I should presume so. 

702. And upon that occasion also, I presume, you used the mixed varnish ? 
— Yes. 

703. The “ Vision of a Knight” was not cleaned ; a picture by Raphael ?— 
I do not recollect that picture. 

Nine 704. Mr. Vernon.| Lady Sykes’s ?—That was not cleaned by me. 

ie 3 705. Chairman.| Do you happen to have any knowledge of its having been. 

Be ah cleaned by anyone else :—No. 

a} oi 7c6. You never heard it said that it was cleaned when it was brought into the 

Hghiasts' National Collection ?—I have heard it said since that it was cleaned; but I never 

Lil a cleaned it, and I have no idea that it has been cleaned. 

Ya i hay “o7, Mr. Charteris.| Who had the charge of framing it, and putting it in 

Pa ; its glass case ?—The person who did it was their usual frame and case maker ; 

Higa but he did not have the picture away. 

mariah -o8. Mr. Vernon.] Was that Mr. Thick ?—Yes. I believe Colonel Thwaites 

i | kept the picture in his custody till it was placed under the glass. 

Ay Feeney 709. Chairman.| ‘There were a number of pictures cleaned by you prior to the 

Hi ahs cleaning of the first four pictures to which public attention was specially directed ; 

) were those cleaned in the same manner as the four pictures of 1846 and the nine 
Wei hy teet of last year ?—They did not require so much cleaning; they were not in so bad 
Pe ne a condition. 1 consider that the pictures which I have recently cleaned had got 
en more disfigured than the pictures were previous to 1846. 
| 710. There was a greater change perceptible in the appearance of the pictures 
that were cleaned during these two last cleanings, upon being restored to 
their places, than there was in the appearance of the other pictures which had 
been cleaned since you have been employed by the trustees as cleaner ?— 
Certainly. 

-11. Were any criticisms made upon the state of those previously cleaned 
pictures, or were any complaints made of their state by the public?—I do not 
recollect any. 

712. You were also employed to clean the two large Turner pictures r— Yes, 


I was. 


re 


+13. What was the state in which they were when they were given into your 
hands ?—The Carthage was in a very bad state, and in a very hazardous state ; 
a great deal of it was rising from the cloth, and it required a great deal of care. 
The other was pretty sound. Both were dreadfully obscured by black dirt, but 
| it was loose dirt, and there was no hazard in moving it at all. 

0 ee 714. They were not in any degree in a similar state to the nine pictures 7— 
ih No; they were almost as dirty, but it was loose black dirt. There was none of 
Lt Faved that oil cr effluvia which I have spoken of as being upon the other pictures. 
ki were 715. What was the process you employed in cleaning the Turner pictures ?— 

I washed it off with soap. 

-16. And in so doing, I presume you approached the surface of the original 
Hella fe ean touch?—No; I think there was a good deal of varnish on them, which Turner 
1 Wee put on himself, and which I had no thought of removing, for it might have 

a injured the effect of the picture, and could have done no good. 

Li eb 717. Was that a pure mastic varnish ?—Yes. 

tt ea -18. And was it in good condition ?—It was in good condition. 

z1iy. You were asked in the Committee of 1850, by Question 641, “ Do you 
“ consider 
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« consider that the Sebastiano del Piombo now is in a worse or better state than 
«it was when it was purchased of Mr. Angerstein for the nation ? ”—-Answer : 
«“ [see nothing the matter with it: it may have come down a little in tone, as 
« all pictures will; but I should say it is in a better state than it would have 
« been, and for this reason, that the mischief was prevented.” Do you consider 
++ has deteriorated since 1850?—I do think that it has got down much more in 


tone. : : ‘ , 
720. Were there worms In the Sebastiano del Piombo when you had occasion 


to examine it, for the purpose of putting it in order :— Yes ; very soon after the 
pictures were purchased for the National Gallery, it was discovered that all 
round the edge of that picture, near the frame, it was continually bored by 
worms. I was employed to fill the holes with wax; it was a great disfigure- 
ment to the picture. Notwithstanding what was done the worms were not 
killed, but came out again so much that it was apprehended that the picture 
might fall from the frame loose. This was previous to the picture being taken 
into the present building. When it was removed there my brother, who was 
keeper, begged that I would see if I cculd do something to prevent the mischief 
which was going on, and which was continually complained of by the public; 
and I had it laid upon the floor on a cloth, and taken off the stretching-frame, 
because we could not see the extent of the mischief without doing so; and when 
it was taken off the stretching-frame, 1 found that the worms had penetrated 
the canvas and got into the paste which was used in the lining ; and I then 
asked some chemist to recommend something that would be likely to kill the 
worms. I do not know what it was, but I got it according to a prescription, 
and applied it with a brush to the back of the picture, and it was afterwards 
replaced upon the stretching-frame, and there has been no appearance of this 
mischief since. 

-21. Did | understand you to say that the three pictures of Sebastiano del 
Piombo, of Parmegiano and Murillo, were cleaned during the vacation, along 
with the nine others 7—No ; they were simply washed, and a little varnish put on. 

722. But it was done during the vacation ?—Yes. 

723. Then, in fact, there were 12 pictures cleaned during the vacation, though 
three of them were cleaned in a much lighter manner than the remainder ;— 
Yes, they were merely a little refreshed. 

724. Was any attempt made to whiten the white drapery of the figure of 
Lazarus during the process of cleaning to which it was subjected ?—Not to my 
recollection; nothing more than simply washing it down; I am certain it could 
not be done; if that picture had been stripped it would have made a wonderful 
alteration in it, and I fancy a wonderful deal of restoration would have been 
necessary. 

~25. No restoration could have been effected without the removing of those 
coats of oil or varnish which now cover it ?—No. 

726. What do you consider the present condition of the Saint Ursula picture 
of Claude ?—I consider that that picture is to a certain degree a good deal 
obscured. 

727. Mr. Charteris.| Which do you consider in a preferable state at present, 
the Queen of Sheba, Claude, which you have just cleaned, or Saint Ursula, 
which you have not cleaned ¢—I consider the Queen of Sheba is in a preferable 
state. 

728. You consider the effect of that picture is more generally pleasing and 
agreeable than the effect of the Saint Ursula ?—Yes. 

729. Chairman.| What is the condition of “ A Portrait of a Jew Merchant, by 
“« Rembrandt” :— Lt appears to me to be in a very fair condition. 

730. Now with regard to the other class of cleaning which I have defined as 
occasional cleaning; that is left very much to your discretion, is it not ?—Yes. 

731. Isit doneduring the vacation, or is italso done at other times ?—According 
to the minute of the trustees which was made the beginning, I think, of last year, 
I was to go in occasionally during Friday and Saturday, when the students are 
there ; I could not do it conveniently when the public was there. 

732. Is it done by your own hand?—Partly; some of it was done by my own 
hand, and some was done by my assistant. 

723. But always under your own superintendence !—Yes, 

734. Will you describe exactly the mode in which it is done ?—If it is a small 
and smooth picture, I can do it by merely breathing upon it, and then rubbing 
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it with a silk handkerchief; but in other cases a little moisture I should con. 
sider necessary. It may be done on small pictures by breathing on them, but in 
very large pictures it would be impossible ; it would exhaust one too much, and 
I consider that a moist sponge answers perfectly well. 

735. When you make use of a sponge do you immerse it in warm water, and 
wringing the water out, so as to leave the sponge merely damp >—Yes. 

736. You never employ the sponge with a quantity of water in it *—No; 
I pass the sponge over a small portion of the picture, and then dry it with @ soft 
cloth and leave it for a short time till it is quite dry, and then I polish up the 
surface with a silk handkerchief. 

737. With respect to the backs of the pictures, you are aware that in the 
Report of the Committee of 1850, a recommendation was given founded on a 
ereat mass of evidence given by the highest authorities, that great attention 
should be paid to the backs of the pictures, owing to the statements of those 
authorities, that as much or more injury accrued to pictures from the dust which 
got in at the backs of them as accrued from the exposure of their front surfaces ? 
—Yes. 

738. And a similar report was made by the Commissioners, Mr. Faraday, 
Mr. Eastlake, and Mr. Russell, which report was adopted by the Committee, 
and incorporated in their own report ; in consequence of those injunctions was 
anything done in the gallery to preserve the backs of the pictures from dust +— 
I do not recollect that anything more was done than that the whole of the pic- 
tures were taken down and well dusted; they were in a dreadful state. I 
suggested that it would be desirable to have a cloth put on the picture at the 
back, because sometimes, particularly in that building, when the people clean 
the windows, bits of plaster drive in between the canvas and the stretching 
frame, and that is liable to push out the picture. I recollect that in that 
Committee, I suggested that it would be worth consideration whether the 
pictures ought not to be covered with a canvas extending over the back of the 
frame. 

739. Did you make that suggestion to the trustees —I do not recollect that I 
did, because I do not sit with the trustees. 

740. Did you make it to Mr. Uwins or to the assistant keeper ?—I think I 
did. I think Sir Charles Eastlake was there at that time. I certainly did 
suggest it. , 

741. After the Committee of 1850, Mr. Uwins was in office >—1 thought it 
had been Sir Charles Eastlake. , 

742. But you are not aware that the trustees, themselves, issued any directions 
in regard to the backs of the pictures, in consequence of the report of the Com- 
mittee ?—I am not aware of that. 

743. And your suggestions were not attended to ?>—I do not think they 
were. | 
744. Was anything else done with respect to the backs of the pictures, except. 
the dusting you describe ?—No. 

745. Are you aware that there is an intention of doing anything more?— 
I am not. 

746. Was any reason given to you by the keeper for not adopting your sugges- 
tion 2—Ne. 

747. Or by Colonel Thwaites ?—I think Colonel Thwaites did object to it. He 
thought that it was a bad thing to exelude the air; he thought that mischief 
might happen if the air was excluded. I recollect having some conversation 
with him on that subject; mine was only a suggestion, and his was a suggestion. 
I do not know why it was not acted on. 

748. He objected to the mode which you proposed ?>—He thought there would 
be hazard by shutting in the backs of pictures. What I suggested had been 
done to a large picture in Middle Temple Hall. I did not intend that the can- 
vas should be so fast as to exclude the air entirely ; but that it should be tacked 
down, for the purpose of throwing off anything that might fall into the back of 
the pictures. 

749. I presume the backs of the pictures are more particularly exposed to the 
influence of dust, from the circumstance which was stated by Colonel Thwaites,. 
that the pictures are slightly projected forward, which exposes the backs to a 
greater accumulation ?—Decidedly ; from the inclination of them they would 
catch more dust. 


750. Have 
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750. Have you observed a great accumulation of dust lately upon the backs 
of the pictures 2—The pictures that were taken down were very dusty. 

751. But since that time, have they again collected such a quantity of dust 
as to make it desirable that it should be removed ?—Yes; I think it is very 
desirable. , ; ‘ : 

752. And you are not aware that any proposal or intention exists of removing 
that dust for the sake of protecting the pictures 7?—No. 

753. There is a statement in Mr. Hume’s last return, at pages 43 and 44, that 
among the pictures you mention as requiring cleaning, there is one by Salvator 
Rosa, No. 84, and the David, by Claude, No. 6, both of which are mentioned by 
you, and included in the list you gave to the keeper as pictures requiring cleaning ; 
those pictures were not cleaned ?—No, but I recollect perfectly well that I was 
requested to name what pictures I thought were in the worst state, and then to 
do what I could to them during the vacation ; I mentioned those pictures, but 
1 had not time to do any more. 

754. And those pictures have been reserved for a future occasion !—Yes. 

755. Have you any charge of Mr, Turner’s pictures that are left in his own 
house -—No. 

756. In the former cleaning of 1847, from whom did you receive your instruc- 
tions that the four pictures you cleaned were to be operated upon ?—I presume 
that I received them from Sir Charles Eastlake. 

757. Had you made any report previous to receiving the order as to the state of 
the pictures -—I think not, as to those pictures. 

758. In that case you understood that the keeper himself had examimed 
them, and decided that they should be cleaned ’(—The keeper, I presume, was 
authorised by the trustees to do what he thought was most advisable, and Sir 
Charles Eastlake paid great attention to it, and was with me a great part of the 
time while those pictures were cleaning; he took a great deal of interest in it, 
and saw the whole process. 

759. Have you any further remarks or suggestions on your own part to make 
to the Committee ?>—I have none. 

760. Mr. Charteris.} Did you receive from Mr. Uwins a list of the pictures 
that were to be cleaned ?—No written list. 

761. Did he mention them by name to you ?—Yes. 

762. Did he mention any others except these nine that have been cleaned ?— 
I do not recollect any others. 

763. Are you aware whether any intention existed on the part of the trustees, 
or did you suggest that it was desirable to clean the Saint Ursula ?—-No. 

764. Do you consider it now desirable that the Saint Ursula should be 
cleaned ?—T{ think it would be improved by cleaning. 

: 705. Was Mr. Uwins present when you cleaned these pictures ?—-Occa- 
sionally. 

766. Am I right in having understood you to say, that with the exception of 
the Canalettis you used friction to remove the varnish 7—~ Yes. 

767. Had any of these pictures, from which you removed the varnish by 
friction, been at any previous time varnished by yourself?—I cannot recollect ; 
probably they had. 

768. I think I understood you to say, with reference to the Claude, that when 
that picture was first purchased by the nation you restored it ?—Exactly. 

76y. Did you varnish it at that time ?—I must have varnished it. — 

_ 770. At the time you so restored it, did you clean it ?—No, it did not require 
it. 

771. ‘There was no oil or dirt upon it at that time ?—-No; you should under- 
stand that the pictures never were in so bad a state previous to their coming into 
the present building. 

772. But at the time when you restored that picture, and re-varnished it, it 
by then in as perfect a state as it could well be in for a picture of the kind ?— 

es. 

773. It was not covered with dirt or oil ?—No. 

774. I understand you to say now, that when you came to clean that picture 
you found above the varnish, next the surface, a quantity of oil and dirt ?— Yes. 

_ 775. How do you imagine that oil got there ?—Very probably, during the 
time my brother was keeper he might have done it, or ordered me to do it; he 
had a great notion that it was safer for pictures. 
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776. Have you any recollection of rubbing oil on that picture ?>—No. 

777. Was your brother in the habit of oiling and varnishing pictures himself 
without your assistance :—I do not recollect. 1 suppose he had license to do it 
if he thought it would improve the appearance of the picture, but I do not think 
he did much. 

778. Are you aware whether soap will or will not remove paint if applied for 
a sufficient length of time to a picture >—Decidedly it will. 

779. So that it is a very powerful solvent 7—Yes. 

=80, Spirits of wine in the same way will remove paint, will it not, as well as. 
varnish 2—No, it will not; it will remove repairs; if those repairs had been done 
on mastic varnish, it will penetrate that, and remove it off altogether ; but spirits 
of wine is of no use to the oil. 

781. Am I to understand you to say that spirits of wine, if applied to a pure 
surface of aa old picture, will not affect it >—I never found it to do so. 

782. Your chief objection to the mastic varnish is its chilling ?—Yes. 

783. Is it liable to chill after having been rubbed up, and after having once 
chilled ?—Yes. 

78a. It is much less liable than it was before, is it not ?—I do not understand 

rou. 
: 785. When mastic varnish is first applied to a picture it chills ?— Yes. 

786. But after a certain time if the chill is allowed to remain for a month or 
two, and it is then rubbed up, that lability toa ereat extent to chill disappears, 
does it not ?—No; it will-come on again. 

787. Is it as liable to chill after having been rubbed up as it was before ?— 
No; after a great many times rubbing up it is not so liable to chill; a good 
deal will depend upon circumstances ; if a window is open on a damp day a 
picture will chill. 

-88. How long does the varnish take to harden after being first applied to 
the surface of a picture?—It ought not to be rubbed up for a week or a 
fortnight. 

789. Is it your habit after varnishing pictures with mastic varnish not to: 
hang them up for a fortnight or a month till the varnish is hardened !—There 
is no necessity for that. 

790. Should you not consider it desirable that they should be kept in a room 
till the varnish has hardened and chilled, and been rubbed up again 7—I never 
thought there was any necessity for it. 

791. In your own evidence before the Committee in 1850, Question 628, | 
find you state, ‘ mastic varnish is the best for some pictures where they are very 
« pure and perfect, such as fine Dutch pictures, but there are other pictures upon 
« which such a varnish would have no effect ;”’ I should like to know what kind 
of pictures those are upon which mastic varnish would have no effect, and why 
it would have no effect upon those pietures ?—Some pictures are very old and 
very black, and it would not have the proper effect of making them bear out. 

792. Why would it not have that effect 2--Because it is not so nourishing as 
when a little oil is mixed up with it; some pictures are of so dry and absorbent 
a nature, that I should presume that the mastic varnish would not have so good 
an effect upon them when applied alone as when applied with a little oil mixed 
with it. 

793. You mean that there would be minute touches and details in the pic- 
tures which would be brought out when oil was mixed with mastic varnish, 
which would not be brought out by mastic varnish alone ?—That I have found 
in my practice to be the case. 

794. In Question 645, you will find you stated, ‘‘ pictures on panel are liable 
“ to injury from rubbing with a handkerchief; why are pictures on the panel 
more liable to injury from rubbing with a handkerchief than pictures painted 
on canvas?—I should almost have thought there had been an error in the 
statement. 

795. But you find it is there (handing the Report to the Witness) 1—I see it 
is there; but Ishould hardly have supposed that it had been a correct statement. 

796. What is your opinion now upon that point ?—My opinion now is that 
I cannot understand it at all. 

797. In short, your opinion is that rubbing is equally applicable to evety 
description of picture in a sound state, whether it is painted on copper, canva’s 
marble, or any other material >There are many pictures painted on panel, he 

; a chalk 
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» chalk ground, put over the bottom of the picture previous to the paint being 
yut on, and that chalk is very often in a very loose state; such is the case in 
‘rancia, in the National Gallery, and that was the reason why I said in some 
ases. 

"ere You apply that specially to the tempera pictures :—No ; all old pictures 
re liable to have this chalk ground rise up, and those pictures are more liable to 
njury by being rubbed up. ; 

799. You have stated that upon these occasions you were aided by an assistant 
tho had been with you for nine years ;—Yes. 

Soo. Was that assistant with you at the time you cleaned the Duke of Wel- 
ington’s pictures, because i see in the evidence which you gave on Tuesday, 
ou stated that you had cleaned the pictures of the Duke of Wellington, the 
Duke of Sutherland, and the Marquis of Westminster; 1 want to know whether 

rour assistant, who aided you in your operation in the National Gallery, was 
ith you at the time you cleaned the pictures in those galleries which | have 
mentioned ?—No; the Duke of Wellington’s were cleaned just before, but he 
vas with me at the Marquis of Westminster’s, certainly. 

So1. And the Duke of Sutherland’s ?—And the Duke of Sutherland’s. 

802. Was he employed by you in the year 1844, on the pictures which you 
leaned then ?—In 1844 I hardly think he was. 

803. That is nine years ago?—Yes; my brother died at the end of 1843. 
was then left to myself, and found I had a great deal more to do; I had a 
reat many applications, and very heavy things to do. I had known this 
oung man from a child, and I knew him to be very ingenious, and very 

reful, and so I took him in, and he goes now to Osborne by Her Majesty’s 
ave, when anything is required to be done there. 

804. When you took him in as an assistant, after your brother died, was he 
ouversant with picture-cleaning ?—No; he had been a good deal with me; 
tried him of course, and brought him on by degrees under my own observa- 
on. 

805. So that you took him in 18438, unexperienced, and employed him in the 
ational Gallery in 1844 ?—No, I do not recollect that. 

806. He did not assist yon -—No. 

807. In 1844, 1 see five pictures were cleaned: a Titian, a Wilkie, a Guido, 
ubens, and another picture, without a name ?—To the best of my belief, I did 
ose pictures myself; as this young man was in my employ, it is possible that 
e might have come to give me some assistance, or bring me materials, but 
recollect cleaning those pictures under the eye of Sir Charles Eastlake. 

808. And no hand touched those pictures but your own ?—I believe not. 

809. Was this young man employed by you as your assistant in cleaning the 
ictures in the National Gallery in 1846 ?— What were those pictures? 

810. Peace and War, by Rubens; Cattle in Landscape, by Cuyp; and Boar 
unt, by Velasquez ; and Bacchus and Ariadne, by Titian ?—When first I com- 
enced those pictures I took him there to assist me; I saw that it was a very 
borious job, and he partially assisted me in cleaning the Cuyp; it was neces- 
ry for me to take the whole of the varnish off, and I also employed him with 
view to rapidity. 

811. When you say he assisted you, what did he do?—He took part of the 
brnish off at the same time as | was doing it. 

812. With solvents -—Yes. 
$13. What solvent was used :—Spirits of wine. 

814. He assisted you in cleaning the Cuyp, and spirits of wine was the solvent 
sed r—Yes. 

815. And he applied those spirits 7—Yes. 

816. Under your eye:—Yes, in conjunction with me; I was doing one part of 
e picture while he was doing the other, but Sir Charles Eastlake thought he 
d rather I should do them all myself; and after that, the other pictures you 
ve alluded to I did myself. 

817. Had Sir Charles Eastlake any reason for wishing that you should do the 

tures yourself ?—Only saying that my assistant was a younger man. 

818. Then the other three pictures no hand touched but your own?—No. 

819. The Velasquez you did entirely yourself :—Yes, 

820. And the Peace and War:—And the Peace and War. 

821. I will now come to 1850 and 1851. I see there were three pictures 
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Mr. Je Seguier. - cleaned by you: Niobe, by Wilson; Mecenas’s Villa, also by Wilson; and his 
own Portrait, by Rembrandt; had you any assistant in cleaning those pictures? 
29 April 1853. —He assisted me a good deal in cleaning the Wilsons. 

822. Were they cleaned by friction, or by solvents ?— Partly by solvents ; it 
was not necessary to take the whole of the varnish off those pictures. 

823. Can you arrest the action of spirits of wine on the varnish of a picture, 
so a only to take off the upper coat of the varnish, leaving the under coating ? 
-——INO. : 

tat So that if you apply spirits of wine to the picture it must go to the paint? 
—-Yes. 

Ser. Sir Joshua Reynolds used a good deal of glazing in his pictures ?—Yes, 
they are very hazardous pictures to deal with. 

826. Do you clean his pictures with spirits of wine 2_-No; he often finished 
his picture with a coloured varnish ; that is the reason why you have so many of 
his pictures that look like ghosts. 

827. Do you helieve that the system he adopted in painting was at all similar 
to the system adopted by the great Venetian masters ?—I think it was to a cer- 
tain degree, but whether he had the same vehicle I am not aware. 

28. You think the system was the same ; a system of glazing :—Yes. 

829. So that that would lead to the inference that the rule which applies to 
cleaning the paintings of Sir Joshua Reynolds ought to apply equally to 
cleaning the pictures of the great Venetian masters ?—No; I think they used a 
stronger vehicle in their glaze; in Sir Joshua's pictures it is easily removed, and 
in fact it flies off without being touched. 

830. Is that a mere assumption on your part, or is it the result of practical 
experience ?—It is the result of practical experience. When I take them out 
of the frame, I find they have been glazed up much richer, and that is all 
thrown off, I should say, merely from the action of the light upon them. 

831. Do you consider it safe to use ‘solvents to Venetian pictures ; spirits of 
wine, for instance ?—It can be used, because I have seen it done, but I think it 
ought to be avoided as much as possible. | 

832. Do you think the vehicle, or whatever it was that the Venetians used for 
their glazings, is strong enough to resist the action of the spirits of wine, and to 
prevent its doing what you say it does in ordinary cases, which is to penetrate 
through everything to the bare paint of the picture?—I have seen Venetian 
pictures, even a Titian, cleaned with spirits of wine, produce no injury at all. 

833. In some cases it is dangerous, is it not, to apply water, especially if 
warm, to Venetian pictures ?—-I never found any danger in it. 

834. Is it not the case that the Venetians painted a good deal in water- 
colours, even in their oil-eoloured paintings r—L think it is. 

$35. Is not the efiect of water upon water-colour to obliterate it?—Yes; but 
then I presume that there is a protecting varnish that they begin with, and then 
there is no hazard in cleaning it with water. 

836. I come now to the pictures that were cleaned in 1852; in which of 
those pictures were you assisted by your assistant; did he assist you in all, or 
did he assist you in any one in particular >—] think in all. 

| 837. In all equally ?—In all equally. 

) a 838. They were mostly cleaned, I think you said, by friction ?—Yes, after the 
Ne ey t loose dirt was washed off. 

i ; 839. What part of this process, as applied to these nine pictures, did you 
iH cH) intrust to him, and what part did you perform yourself ?— We did it equally. — 
i Ue 840. That is to say, he rubbed one picture and then another ;—No; we wele 
iv iy ; both engaged on the same picture. For instance: it is very desirable, in vely 
Hide large pictures, that the operation should be performed as quickly as possible; 
iY that is my opinion. I can only act to the best of my judgment, and therefore, 
if . ¢ while was I washing one-half of a large picture, he was washing another portion, 
vit and then we soon got it dry. I then left that picture to be perfectly certain that 
1 en all moisture was out cf it, and then we proceeded to rub off as much of the 
| | yarnish as we thought would enable the picture to bear out again. : 
hie an | 841. Do you consider that all the pictures were improved by this process 

aul their appearance ?—Decidedly. | 
842. Do you consider the Poussin improved ?—Decidedly, but not to the 

extent of the others. 


843. I think there are other Poussins in the gallery, are there not eo 
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there is one large picture which represents Medusa turning the people into stone ; 

and I think if you look at that picture, which is in a very fair state, you will 

find that there is the same disagreeable effect that there is in the Plague of 

Ashdod, and that the reds and whites and strong mineral.colours bear out ina 
and disagreeable manner. 

se In ih of these two pictures do they bear out most harshly and most 

disagreeably ?—I do not think there is much difference. — 

845. Do you consider that the Saint Bavon is greatly improved ?—Yes, I do. 

846. There is a Rubens, is there not, in the gallery which has not been 
cleaned, the Rape of the Sabines?—That has not been cleaned for very many 
years. j 

847. It has not been cleaned since 1844 at any rate :—No. 

848. Has it ever been cleaned ?—Yes. | 

849. Has it been cleaned between the last 20 years?— It was cleaned in the 
year 1833. f : : 

850. If the cleaning process has been successful, naturally the picture which 
has been most recently cleaned ought to be the most pleasing in the general 
tone, colour, and harmony, should it not ?—It should. 

851. Of those two pictures, the one which was cleaned by you between the last 
few years, namely, the Saint Bavon, by Rubens, or the other picture by Rubens, 
the Rape of the Sabines, which was cleaned in 1833, which do you consider the 
most harmonious in tone and most generally pleasing in effect ?-—I think the one 
which was cleaned in 1833. { 

852. Why so?—Because it has the advantage of the varnish getting more 
mellow over it. 

853. I understood you to say that the general effect of ‘the picture most 
recently cleaned ought to be the most pleasing ?>—I think so. 

854. I assume as a general rule, that if the process of cleaning which these 
pictures had undergone is successful, the pictures ought to be improved thereby, 
and that the picture most recently cleaned must be in the most perfect state, and 
consequently must be the most pleasing in effect >—I misunderstood the ques- 
tion; | should say that the pictures which have been recently cleaned, when they 
have remained some time will most probably become more pleasing than they 
are at present. : i 

$55. That is an argument against cleaning, when by possibility it can be 
avoided, is it not?—I always avoid cleaning pictures when I can. I have the 
charge of a great many valuable and large collections; Sir Robert Peel’s, for 
instance, which [ have been over recently ; I avoid cleaning them as much as 
possible ; indeed, in these nice clean houses they do not require cleaning as 
much as they do in the public gallery. 

856. In the case of the Saint Ursula, which you say ought to be cleaned, do 
you consider that if it was submitted to that process it would ‘be, when first 
hung up, more or less pleasing in effect than it now is:—It would be more 
pleasing to me, though not perhaps to the public, for they often mistake obseurity 
for beauty. 

857- Do you think that the picture of the Queen of Sheba, by Claude, which 
you have cleaned, possesses as much atmosphere, and those luminous qualities 
that are so remarkable in the Saint Ursula, and in the same degree P—No, 
because it is not so warm a picture ; the Saint Ursula is a morning picture. 

858. Are you aware that m the head in Saint Bavon there is;an eye wanting ? 
—It always was so. 

859. Was it so when it came into your hand?—Yes, when it was brought 
many years ago to my brother, when Mr. Howard touched it up. 

860. But when you say Mr. Howard painted a whole head to one picture, 
how did it happen that he did not apply the want of an eye to the other ?—I 
believe that he was only employed to do those positive reparations. 

861. Then the omission of a head from a figure was.so important that it could 
not be overlooked, but they might overlook the loss of an eye ?—Exactly ; that 
part of the picture appears to me to be so slightly painted, that I doubt whether 
there ever was an eye in it. 

862. Mr. Vernon.) Do you consider yourself responsible to Mr. Uwins for the 
cleaning of the pictures/—In what is done I consider I am left to.my own 
discretion. : 

863. Supposing a picture to be submitted to you, and you found it necessary to 
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make certain repairs, or to go to the extent of making other restorations, would 
you do so upon your own responsibility ?— Yes. é 

864. Mr. Uwins then has no sort of control over you with regard to your 
manner of cleaning ?—I should think not. 

865. With your experience as a cleaner, you say you prefer the mixture of 
oil with mastic r—Yes. 

866. And yet you are willing to defer to the wishes of a single trustee, and to 
try what you say is an experiment, namely, using mastic varnish alone :—I do 
not think that I exactly gave way to a single trustee ; I merely mentioned that 
it was suggested ; that I presumed that Mr. Uwins was aware of it, and Mr. Russell 
also had a conversation with me upon the subject. 

867. But you were acting contrary to your own experience as a picture-cleaner, 
and contrary to your own opinion +—Yes. 
868. Are pure spirits of wine the only solvent you use for any varnish ?— 

Yes; I never used anything else. 

869. You have stated that spirits of wine will not act on any oil painting 7— 
I have never found it do so. 

870. Do you mean that it would not act upon paint of any age ?—That is 
a different thing. 

871. I want to know what amount of age renders a picture, in your opinion, 
safe from the action of spirits of wine >—I should think it would not be advis- 
able to use it, unless the picture was at least 10 years old. 

872. When you are dealing with common mastic varnish, would you not deal 
with it by rubbing and not by solvents >No, I deal with it by solvents, accord- 
ing to the circumstances; | mentioned the case of Canaletti’s pictures. 

873. But you consider rubbing the safer process, because you raise the white 
dust, and as long as the dust rises white, you feel you are safe ?—Yes. ° 

874. The mastic varnish you have said chills ?—Yes. 

$75. And that chill requires, in order to be taken off, to be cleaned by a silk 
handkerchief :—Yes. 

876. You have stated that the cleaning it with a silk handkerchief is a dan- 
gerous operation, because it sometimes takes off some of the mastic varnish /— 
I said that it did take it off, but I did not say that it was a dangerous operation. 

77. Do you not consider that a practice of frequently taking off a portion of 
the varnish is injurious to pictures :—No, I do not. 

878. Not. the constant rubbing with a silk handkerchief, and constantly taking 
off a little varnish ?—{ have had a great deal of practice of that kind, and have 
used that process in a great many collections, and I have never found any injury 
to arise from it. 

S79. Does nobody ever touch these pictures with a silk handkerchief but 
yourself in the National Gallery 2 am not aware that they do; nobody but 
myself and my assistant. 

880. Is there not a constant habit of feather-brushing in the morning ?—I do 
not know that there is. 

881. You do consider that pictures varnished with mastic varnish are in a. 
more dangerous state than they were when they were varnished with a mixture 
of oil and mastic 2>—No, I do not think there is any danger’one way or the 
other; the only thing is the inconvenience arising from wanting rubbing up s0 
often. 

889. Can a recently cleaned picture by ary possibility look as well as one 
which has acquired a little mellowness from time?—No; I think they always 
look a little better after a time. 

883. It does not necessarily follow, because a picture has been cleaned and 
looks raw, that it is at all deteriorated ?—Decidedly not. 

884. A newly painted picture looks raw as compared with an old picture ! 
-—Yes. 

8x5. Mr. B. Wall.] When these nine pictures were ordered to be cleaned in 
1852, were you consulted with regard to the pictures that ought to be cleaned? 
Yes; I was requested by the trustees to make out a statement of what picture 
I thought most obscured. . 

836. You considered the nine that appear upon this list to be those that most 
needed cleaning ?— Yes. 

887. You have alluded, I think, incidentally to a picture in the gallery by 
Salvator Rosa ?—-Yes. 


988.. Is 
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888. Is not that in a worse condition than any of the nine that were cleaned 
in 1852 ?—No, I do not think so; I think it appears so from its being a very 
dark picture. ] 

889. Do you not think it one of those pictures that most need cleaning that 
are now in the National Gallery:—Yes; and it was one that was in my list; 
but I had not time to do them all. : 

8go. Can you give any information to the Committee with regard to the 
number of pictures that have been relined in any given number of years ?—No, 
I could not, without an examination. 

891. Can you tell us how many were relined in 1852, or in 1851, or in 1850? 
—I have no recollection of any. 

892. Are there not many pictures in the National Gallery that require re- 
lining quite as much as cleaning ?—I think there may be; but my attention was 
never drawn to that by the trustees or the keeper, and I never interfered with it ; 
as to the lining there might be a question, because it might be necessary that 
they should be taken out of the house. I am not a picture liner myself. 

893. Do you not think it desirable that those persons who are in communi- 
cation with the trustees on the subject of art should draw their attention to the 
subject of lining, as well as to the subject of cleaning ?—There is one particular 
picture which I wished very much to see successfully lined; I mean the Titian ; 
because the canvas has come away from its former lining, and it very much 
disfigures the picture; ona damp day it is worse. ‘The lining of such a picture 
would certainly be a great responsibility ; but still, if it could be done, it would 
be a great advantage. 


894. Mr. Marshall.| Which Titian are you speaking of ?—The Bacchus and 
Ariadne. 

895. Mr. B. Wail.| Supposing you to have gone on on the old plan, what 
were the pictures that you would have contended ought to be cleaned in 1853, 
in addition to the nine pictures that have been cleaned by you ?—Salvator Rosa 
was one, I think, and the Claude, which used to be called Priam, but which is 
now said to be David; the large Claude, and some other picture, but I forget 
which it was. 


896. Mr. Charteris.) It was not a written list, I think you say ?—No written 
instructions were given to me; I think I sent them a written list. 

897. Could you find a copy of that list?—I do not know that I could; I am 
not clear whether it was a written list, or whether it was taken down on the 
minutes. 


898. Mr. B. Wail.] Was it regularly before the trustees ?-—Yes, I presume 
so, but I have nothing to do with that; I do not sit at their Boards of delibe- 
ration. 

899. But you give in a list ?—Yes, to the secretary. 

goo. You give in a list to Mr. Uwins?—To Colonel Thwaites; but I am 
not sure whether it was a written list, or whether it was taken down verbally in 
the minutes, which would come to the same thing. 


go1, Mr. Currie.] You were professionally connected with the National 
Gallery during your brother’s keepership ?—Yes. 

_902. I need hardly ask you whether he was not a very excellent judge of 
pictures, both of their condition, and the risk or otherwise that would be incurred 
in dealing with them ?>—He was very eminent. 

_ 903-4. I wish to draw your attention to some answers which he gave to ques- 
tions which were put to him in Mr. Ewart’s Committee of 1836. Mr. William 
Seguier was asked, “ Do not, dirt and varnish often disguise the old Italian 
pictures, so that the original colour is not perceptible ?—* Certainly ; it would, 
“ perhaps, be attended with great danger to remove that.” ‘“ Is the Sebastian 
“del Piombo disfigured by dirt or varnish ?—I think it is in the finest preserva- 
“ ton possible.” “ In what state are the pictures in the National Gallery ?—- 
“ I should say, generally, in a very good state.” “ Are any of them at all dis- 
‘“ guised by dirt, varnish, repaint, or other defects ?—Not that I am aware of.” 
Aiter hearing these opinions of Mr. William Seguier, will you tell the Committee 
how you account for the Sebastian del Piombo, the Queen of Sheba Claude, 
and the other pictures cleaned during tlie keepership of Sir C, Eastlake and 
Mr. Uwins, being in the condition in which you state they were before you 
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Mr. J. Seguier. operated upon them ?—From that very bad atmosphere of the present National 
—_——— Gallery. 
29 April 1853. gos. You think that sufficiently accounts for it 7—Yes. 


906. Mr. Marshall.) Has the Bacchus and Ariadne been washed with warm 
water, or soap and water, since 1846, when it was cleaned by you ?—I have no 
recollection of its being touched at all. 

907. With regard to Claude’s Queen of Sheba, you used soap and water to 
take off the upper dirt which was mixed with oil 7—Yes. 

908. Do you happen to remember whether, in doing that, you found that the 
soap and water was too strong, and that you were obliged to stop ?—No. 

gog. You had no difficulty in doing it ?—No, none at all. 

910. Mr. Charteris.| Have you ever, after cleaning’ a picture in the National 
Gallery, toned it down, as they call it; that is, mixed with varnish anything in 
the shape of glazing, so as to give it a less crude appearance ?—I have no recol- 
lection of it at all. 

g11. Not in any picture ?—No. 


912. Mr. Hardinge.| You said, with regard to the Canaletti, it was neces. 
sary to remove the whole of the varnish, because it was painted with a very fat 
colour, and that that varnish could not have been removed safely by friction ; do 
you make that exception with respect to that particular Canaletti, or would you 
solvents in all the works of that master ?—I have always found it the best to 

080. 

913. I find you stated, in 1850, that there was some risk in using spirits of 
wine for removing varnish; are you still of that opinion ?—I am not aware that 
I made such a remark. 

gi4. I think you did in page 41; you are asked by Colonel Rawdon, ‘ By 
mixing oil with the varnish, which you recommend for certain pictures, do you 
not run a risk of the pictures darkening, in consequence of the oil rising to the 
surface ?’’-—“ I have not found that to be the case. I think pictures varnished 
with simple mastic varnish, and pictures varnished as they usually do them, that 
those that have simply mastic varnish become quite as yellow, after the same 
| lapse of time, if not more so than the others; Then, as to the question of simple 
CL mastic varnish being most easily removed, | do not think it is. I admit’ that it 
I can be removed off with spirits of wine, which will dissolve it, but I think there 
a is some risk in some pictures in using that spirit” !—“ In some pictures ;” that 
I Ane: | explains: it. 

NAAR | 915. Were spirits of wine used with regard to Canaletti ?—Yes. 

916. Did I understand you to say spirits of wine will, in some cases, remove 
repairs ?— Yes. 

917. And did you not also state that there had been some repairs in the sky 
of that picture >—Yes. 

gi8. Then was there not some risk im using spirits of wine ?—It would only 
be the risk upon the damage, you know. 

gig. Was there no risk in removing the repairs that had been made to the 
sky ?—No; because that repair was done with oil, and had been done a great 
many years; it was done before the picture came into the National Gallery. 


g20. Assuming that the Venetian pictures are touched in parts with water 
colours, you say the varnish would protect them from any ill effects of 
washing ; might not the water get through the cracks ?—It would dependa good 
tit deal upon the state of the pictures; some pictures are in-such a cracked and bad 
a) | state that the process could not be employed ; but I have cleaned a great number 
ue | of ancient pictures without any risk at all. 
WH | 921. Is not the change of colour in the powder a test to show that the operator 
ety | is interfering with the repairs of a picture ?—Yes, I think so. 
oth i g22. And is it not also a test of interference with the original work of a 
master ?—-No, I never found that. 


add Hh et | 923. Yousay you would avoid cleaning whenever you can ; are you of opinion 

Melts Wt i that all the nine pictures were in such a state as to require cleaning ?——De- 

‘i ea cidedly. | | 

EP et . i 924. Lord W. Graham.) Am I right in assuming that mastic varnish is made 
of one part mastic and’ two parts turpentine >I do not know the process ; 1 buy 


it ready made. 
925. I suppose 
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25. I suppose you have seen a statement in the newspapers about washing 
one of the pictures lately ?—Yes. 

926. Was the operation performed by you or your assistant ?—I believe we 
were both operating together. 

927. And do you admit the statement, or do you say that the statement that 
the picture was deluged with water is false —1t was not deluged with water. 

o&. Did water run down the picture at all ?—IL do not recollect that at all; 
the sponges were rinsed out; the picture was not removed from the wall, and if 
there had been much water used it would have of course run down on to the 
gilding of the frame. : 

29. Were you and your assistant both washing at the same time?—Yes, 
because it is very important when you have that operation to perform to do it as 
quickly as possible. 

930. And you are certain that the water did not run down ?—I have no 


recollection of its running down at all. 


931. Mr. Hardinge.] I understood you to say the spirits of wine would not 
injure old paint at all; but there are agine, Jui Ths that it would injure to a 
certain extent, are there not? —I alluded to Venetian pictures. 

932. In using spirits of wine, do you do anything to check the too great effect 
of spirits of wine ?-—Yes. 

933. Do you use turpentine ?—Yes, that is perfectly simple, 

y34. That checks itr—Yes. 


935. Mr. Marshall.) Do you remember some questions which I put to the 
witnesses who were examined here on Tuesday as to the daily cleaning of the 
pictures at the National Gallery by the attendants ?—I was not in the room at 
the time. 

936. You occasionally go into the gallery now, do you not ?—Yes. 

937. Do you see much dust on the pictures, and on the frames ?—Dreadful on 
the frames ; the pictures being all hung a little sloping are not so liable to catch 
the dust, but on the frames it is dreadful. 

938. If you were entrusted as keeper with the management of the gallery at 
this time of the year, and wished to prevent all that dust settling on them, how 
often would you clean them, or take the dust off r—I should say once a week. 


039. We were told on Tuesday that the frame-maker was the person who took 
the dust off the frames, and that he only did it once a month ; you would do it 
oftener?—I should, for this reason, that they appear to me to get so very dirty. 

940. I understand that a bellows is often conveniently used for blowing the 
dust off the frames ?—I do not know what they use. 

941. But what would be the best way of doing it?—1 should be very slow to 
trust a frame-maker to use a pair of bellows, for he might have an accident with 
it; 1 think the brush would be a safer process. 

942. Have you ever rubbed them with a silk handkerchief?—Yes, frequently. 

943. Lately ?— Yes. 

944. In the course of the last few weeks ?—Yes; the one that has been men- 
tioned by Velasquez was rubbed up. 

045. Do you go there frequently every week ?—Yes; there was a minute 
made I think in the early part of last year, requesting me to do so ; it requested 
that I should occasionally look in, and if the keeper or secretary saw any picture 
that was much chilled, they were to draw my attention to it. 


946. Do the attendants assist you in doing it ?—No; they are never em- 
ployed. 

947. You do it entirely yourself >—Myself, or my assistant. 

_ 948. Mr. B. Wall] As to the Velasquez; I see that that picture was cleaned 
in 1846 ?-—Yes. 

949. I think that was the year in which it was bought ?—Yes, I am pretty 
sure. 

950. On what principle was that picture selected to be cleaned by the trustees, 
and was it on your recommendation :—It was suggested to me; my attention 
was called to it by Sir Charles Eastlake, who managed the purchase ; the picture 
was then in a very bad state indeed ; it was not at all presentable. 

g51. If my recollection serves me right, that picture came into the possession 
of the National Gallery from a picture-dealer ?—That I do not know; I had 
nothing to do with the purchase. 
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Mr. J. Seguier. 952. It was at the time packed up to be exported to Holland, I understand ? 
__. _ —] heard something to that effect. 

2g April 1853. 953. But generally speaking, you would suppose that a picture bought of a 
picture-dealer would be in a proper state, and that it would not want either 
immediate relining or cleaning, when it came into the possession of the National 
Gallery ?—I have reason to think that, although it was in the custody of some 
picture-dealer, he was not the person who had done anything to it at all; the 
picture had had something done to it, for Sir Henry Wellesley, by an artist named 
Thane; it was put very much out of condition, and I had a good deal of trouble 
to make it satisfactory. 


954. Mr. Vernon.| Have you washed any of the pictures that you varnished 
last —Yes, the Velasquez was one. 


955. Chairman.| You mentioned that Sir Charles Eastlake had objected to 
your employing an assistant, and suggested that you should do the whole werk 
yourself :—In the case of those particular pictures. 

956. Did you afterwards in his time continue to employ an assistant -—No, 
I did not; he appeared uneasy about it, and I did not. 

957. When Mr. Uwins succeeded Sir Charles Eastlake, did you ask hig 
authority to renew the employment of your assistant ?—No, I do not recollect that 
I did, but I took him there. 

958. And no objection was made ?—No. 

959. Is it customary for picture-cleaners to have assistants 7—Yes; they are 
frequently articled. 

g6o. And is it customary to employ them even in the most delicate processes f 
—1 suppose that in that a picture-cleaner would be guided by his opinion of the 
merits of his assistant. 


Mr. Retra Bolton, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. R. Bolton. J 961. Chairman.] YOU have been extensively engaged as a picture-cleaner _— 
es. 
962. You have chiefly been employed in the collections of noblemen and. gen- 
1 | tlemen in the country, [ understand r—-Yes. 
iil Cee ie 963. And in consequence of their satisfaction with your practice, you have 
ead also been brought to London, and been occasionally employed here :—I have. 
i | ae a, 964. You have been employed in the collections of Lord Morley, Lord 
Mel |) i Fortescue, Lord St. Germain, Lord Mount Edgcumbe, Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Cowper, and others, I understand?—Yes. 

965. You acquired your art of picture-cleaning by experiments upon pictures, 
rather than by study?—By large practice and by study. 

966. Are you in the habit of keeping the processes which you use, and a 
knowledge of the use of which you have acquired in that way, a secret ?—I have 
not the slightest objection to name the processes. I use to gentlemen for whom I 
act, but I generally have not mentioned them to those who are engaged ina 
similar trade. 

967. But when a gentleman who employs you wishes to know the mode you 
adopt, you have no objection to make him acquainted with it?—Not the 
slightest ; 1 have done so in many cases. 

| aaa 968. We are speaking here of picture-cleaning with regard to removing accu-: 
tal Yeates at mulated coats of discoloured varnish, or decayed varnish, and restoring, as far 
as possible, the surface of pictures; you admit that it is desirable, except in 
| extreme cases, to leave a lower coat of varnish ?—Yes, certainly. 
en & 969. And when you approach the surface, in any case of necessity, you would 
He i) I i a employ different degrees of precaution, according to the different schools or 
dW) a ee masters from whom the pictures proceeded ?— Yes, by lowering my resolvents. 
Bit oe 970. You are of opinion that danger to the picture does not so much arise 
ee from the materials used as from the strength with which they are used ?—Yes. 
el eee 971. But you can lower them to such a degree as that they should not be preg- 
bi nant with danger ?—Yes; I may allow them to act instantaneously, or they may 
be an hour in their action. 
| q 972. Which of the schools of painting do you consider most liable to danger 
| 


from careless or unskilful cleaning ?—All the early masters, up to about Eliza~ 


| 
f : 
wi ied . beth’s time, appear to me to have painted with a much softer material; all the 
} ea: German 
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German and Italian pictures are of a much softer nature, and Hans Holbein’s 
pictures also. aaah : 

973. When you speak of their painting with asofter material, to what do you 
allude ?—To the texture of their paint, owing to their underground being water 
and size. ag, ‘ (rit 

974. Is not the injury chiefly to be apprehended, injury to the surface of the 
picture 2—Decidedly ; the last finishing must go first. 

975° In what case would you say the last finishing, or surface, was most 
exposed to danger ?—The later pictures of the English school of the present day, 
where they finish with varnish. 

976. We are speaking of the old schools ?—The painters of the middle ages, 
finishing with oil, are pictures not so easily injured on the surface. 

977. With respect to the Venetian pictures of the time of Titian and Paul 
Veronese, do you consider them particularly susceptible ?—Their glazing would 
be more likely to be injured, because there is more vehicle and less colour. 

978. The Committee are to understand that wherever glazings are used, in the 
usual acceptation of the term, such as the Venetian painters and others used, 
the picture is more susceptible of danger from careless and unskilful cleaning ?— 
If strong solvents are used ; but none but ignorant persons would injure the upper 
surface. 

979. You admit the principle that it is desirable to leave a coat of varnish on 
the surface of a picture, but you say that in extreme cases, where it may be 
necessary to go to the surface, pictures, where glazings are used, are more exposed 
to risk than those pictures which are painted in a more solid manner ?—Yes. 

g$o. Will you mention the schools of painting, or the painters who used what 
you call glazings ?—The Venetians used glazing, and so did Rubens, of the 
Flemish school, occasionally. 

981. Have you ever in the course of your practice observed that the painters 
of the Flemish school finished off their pictures with a vehicle of copal varnish ? 
__No, I never met a picture finished off with copal varnish until the time of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

82. You heard the statement of Mr. Seguier to the effect that copal varnish 
was used ?—I have never met with it in pictures painted before the time of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 

983. If you were cleaning the picture by Cuyp you would not consider it 
more protected against risk when you approached the surface, in consequence of 
any peculiarity in the vehicle employed by Cuyp, than a picture painted by any 
other artist?—-None whatever; Cuyp’s glazing is firm and hard; there is no 
danger in it. 

984. Did he not use the process which has been described as scumbling ?— 
He occasionally seumbled his warm yellow or saffron grounds in the distance 
where the sky approaches the horizon; but still it is sufficiently hard to enable 
an experienced hand not to go too low. 

985. With regard to the varnishes they used in their pictures; in your expe- 
rience, have you generally found in cleaning pictures, that the principal coat of 
varnish used was mastic varnish ?—Y es. 

986. Do you consider that painters who had a good judgment in that matter 
were in the habit of using mastic varnish in preference to any other ?—Yes, 
decidedly ; the oil is of the same nature as the pigments are combined with. 

987. Do you consider that oil varnishes are unadvisable or dangerous with 
reference to the greater risk that the original paint of the pictures is exposed to 
rs Pr course of cleaning them, than is the case with mastic varnish !—Deci- 
dedly. 

988. What are the other disadvantages which you attribute to oil varnishes ? 
—Its discolourment faster, and it becomes a thick film where there is a great 
body of it. . 

g89. Oil varnish has a much greater tendency to disfigure a picture than 
mastic varnish has >—Yes, it becomes brown. 

ggo. Has it a greater tendency to attract dirt than mastic varnish r—Yes, 
from the oxygen of the atmosphere ; resins do not attract it equal to oil. 

991. Are oil varnishes more difficult to remove than mastic varnish ?—Most 
decidedly. 

992. They require mueh stronger processes?—They require an alkali to 
remove them ; mastic does not. 
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Mr. R. Bolton. 993. With respect to the removal of mastic varnish, I believe two modes may 
—e be applied, the one friction, and the other the use of solvents ; which of those ty 
2g April 1853. . modes do you prefer ?—I prefer in old pictures solvents tempered down to the 
point that is requisite to remove the varnish ; probably, on the first portion of the 
varnish I should not temper them down so much ; towards the latter part I should 
temper them down; but in recent pictures painted in England by Sir Joshua 

Reynolds, and others, where they painted in varnish, I would prefer friction, 

994. You find you can, by a proper and judicious use of solvents, attain the 
object which you say is desirable, of removing a portion of the lower coat of 
varnish, which perfects the picture, without removing the whole ?—Certainly, 

995. Can you do that as easily by solvents as by friction —In nine pictures 
out of ten it may be done by solvents. 

996. Are you never in the habit of using friction in cleaning paintings by the 
old masters ?—Never, unless I am absolutely required to do it by a gentleman, 
but I would not prefer doing it, because I am certain that there is no danger ip 
doing it in the other way, which isthe more rapid way of doing it. 

997. You heard what Mr. Seguier said with regard to his practice of mixing 
oil with mastic varnish: do you consider that a safe proceeding ¢ I do not; 
I do not think it is a good thing to use oil, because it discolours, and is difficult 
to move. 

998. You object to it, because in fact the mixture of oil would convert the 
mastic varnish essentially into an oil varnish, and the evils of oil varnishes you 
have already explained ?—It would hardly be called, technically, “ oil varnish ;” 
mastic and boiled oil, which Mr. Seguier mixes together, is generally termed 
meguilp. 

999. Would the disadvantages which you attributed to oil varnishes equally, 
or at all events to a considerable extent, attend the application of such a mixture 
as Mr. Seguier described to the surface of a picture '—Certainly. 

Wy Thue 1000. It would more easily discolour than pure mastic varnish ?—Yes. 

hs WRN 1001. It would be more apt to attract dirt p—Yes. ’ 

Ye 1002. And would be more difficult to remove ?>— Yes. 

DT eine | 1003. Do you consider that the reason which has been assigned for mixing 

i oil with mastic varnish, that it would prevent chill, is a sufficient ground fo 

| using it?—No ; because the chill is easily removed. ) 

eat ie | 1004. What mode do you adopt in order to remove it?—lI use a soft silk 

a handkerchief; it does not chill after a month or two, unless it is in a very damp 

ane. i: atmosphere. 

ye 1005. Is the mastic varnish apt to chill immediately 7—Mastic varnish will 
chill sometimes in a week, and sometimes in a month; it will depend upon 
the atmosphere and the quantity used ; if there is a great quantity used it chills 
faster. 

1006. And after the chill which has come upon the mastic varnish soon after 
its application has been got the better of and removed, is it afterwards at a later 
period apt to chill {—No, it will not chill at a later period ; I do not find that 
to be the case in the country, nor even in some of the large manufacturing 
towns; it chills more in towns where gas is used than it does in the country, 
but in the dry parts of England I hardly ever find a chill; I have not found it 
chill at Blenheim, or at Bowood. 

1007. How soon after laying a coat of mastic varnish on the pictures where 
chill shows itself would it be safe to rub off that chill with reference to the con- 
dition of the varnish ?—-The moment it chills I would rub it off; it will not 

. chill till the varnish is dry. 

(i | 1008. Mr. Vernon.] The chill will recur ’—The chill comes as soon as the 

hen | varnish is dry. 

(i | 1009. But the chill will recur again?—Yes; for some few times, till the 

nS eee softer parts have exuded and been wiped off, but after a period of 12 months, 
een | or sometimes longer and sometimes shorter, it will not recur any more. 

Thar 1010. Chairman.] Are you in the habit of washing pictures with water!— 

Halld ete No, I never wash pictures with water; if I found smoke upon them, | should 

by Meee take a little water perhaps, but a cloth will rub off the smoke or sulphuretted 

i hydrogen; it does not penetrate it, but lies on the surface, and I should prefer 

ii using a silk handkerchief. 

tH: 1011-12. You think that occasional cleaning may be carried on without the 

i i application of water at all?—Yes. I may mention that water will remove the 

} 

} 


smoke 
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smoke quicker than a silk handkerchief, but there would be an objection against 
the use of water, for if there is much water left on the mastic varnish it would 
become white. : a ft SET 

1013. Do you consider water a dangerous application where it is carefully 
applied on a sponge which has been wrung out, so as to be only damp ?>—No, I 
do not think there is any danger in it, if the water is not left on too long; the 
only danger would be of chilling the varnish ; it cannot affect oil. 

1014. If there were cracks in the varnish, would it not do harm ?—It might 
in that case go into the priming of the canvas, that is, provided the canvas was 
primed first of all with glue and size, which is the case sometimes, but not in 

1ers. 
pera If there are no cracks in the varnish, and the water cannot penetrate 
through, there is no risk in using water ?—No; it could not hurt pictures that 
are in that state. 

1016. But if there were cracks it would ?—It would not act upon the oil. 

1017. If there were cracks in the varnish, and some imperfections in the ori- 
ginal surface of the picture, water in that case might penetrate through those 
cracks and imperfections into the ground, and so do injury, might it not? 
— Yes. 

1018. Will water itself produce any effect upon varnish ?—TIt will chill mastic 
varnish, but not varnish that has oil in it. Steam wiil chill mastic varnish very 
quickly. I should say, with reference to what has been said as to the use of 
a sponge upon the pictures, that a moist sponge, used in the way that has been 
described, could do no injury whatever to them. 

1019. You have long been acquainted with the state of the pictures in the 
National Gallery ?—Every time I visit London I always go and visit the pic- 
tures. 1 saw them in 1850 and in 1849, and I made some observations upon 
those pictures. 

1020. Do you recollect generaily, without having paid any particular atten- 
tion to them, the state of the nine pictures which have been recently cleaned ?— 
The Claudes were in a very bad state indeed; the varnish on the surface had 
become very much discoloured in all three of the Claudes, and so likewise in 
the case of the two Canalettis. I have a statement here (producing a paper), 
which I made on the 28th February 1850, and the observation I make on the 
view in Venice, by Canaletti, is this: ‘‘ Covered with oil, which was in streams 
‘“‘running perpendicular down the sky; the picture is dingy throughout, and 
“‘ has been injured on the right.” 

1021. Did you consider that those nine pictures, which have recently been 
cleaned, were in such a state as to render it expedient that they should be sub- 
jected to that operation ?—The two Canalettis required it very badly, and the 
Grand Canal had quite a film over the sky. 

1022. Will you say generally whether you considered that those nine pictures 
required cleaning; if there are any exceptions you may mention them ?—The 
three Ciaudes, the two Canalettis, and Saint Bavon, were in a very bad state. 

1023. And the three others, Nicholas Poussin, Paul Veronese, and the Guer- 
cino ?—The Nicholas Poussin was also very dirty. 

1024. And the Paul Veronese, and the Guercino?—The Paul Veronese I did 
not take so much notice of; the Guercino was very dirty. 

1025. Had you occasion also to observe in their previous state any old repairs 
or blemishes upon those pictures >—I saw the blemishes on the right hand corner 
of the upper side of the picture I have stated, the Canaletti. 

1026. Did you not observe any repairs upon the other pictures?—It was with 
great difficulty that I could observe the repairs, for the pictures were so thick 
with a film or thick coat of varnish that all the atmosphere of the pictures was 
lestroyed. 

_1027. Have you had an opportunity of comparing the present state of the 
pictures with the state in which you recollect them formerly ?—Yes, I saw the 
ictures yesterday. 

1028. What is your opinion generally with regard to the state in which they 
are now ?—The two Canalettis are in a very good state, and they have been 
‘leaned very well; the Poussin appears to me to be very crude and cold, very 
raw, but whether the glazing had been injured formerly or not I cannot say ; it 
‘ppears that that picture had been covered formerly with a bad kind of varnish, 
ind I do not know what could have been the object of its being so coloured if it 
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had not been first rubbed out underneath. I suppose that the glazing had been 
rubbed out, and that a tint of colour was afterwards put in the varnish ; it has 
very little of the old glazing on now. 

1029. Is it not the fact, that the pictures of Nicholas Poussin and Gaspar 
Poussin are liable to internal changes which tend ereatly to corrupt the pictures? 
—Yes, but I am alluding to the last coat; there the colours must have changed 
underneath; the bishop’s hand, | may remark, has shifted its tint. 

1030. But you do not think that the internal change, which some authorities 
describe as almost destructive to these pictures, would affect the surfaces of them} 
__No, it could not affect them where there has been a strong opaque colour used ; 
the white is an oxide of lead, and it can never pass through that. 

1031. You have given us an account of the two Canalettis and Nicholas 
Poussin; will you state what is your opinion with regard to the Queen of Sheba, 
Claude ?—I do not think that that picture has been injured by the cleaning ; it is 
a cold scene; it never had much warmth upon it. I found a few repairs at the 
bottom which had not been toned over, and which struck. me as being recentl 
done. I found a spot or two about the eround on the anchor, and [ found the 
letters rubbed out at the bottom of the pbuilding on the right-hand corner. 

1032. Is it your opinion that the rubbing out of those letters was the result of 
recent cleaning ?—That I could not say; if the master himself had rubbed them 
I think he would have wiped them right out; whether it had been done at a 
previous cleaning, fifty or sixty years ago, I cannot tell. 

1633. Did you observe formerly what was the state of that inscription ‘—No, 
I never noticed the inscription, except once; it has been cleaned. 

1034. You heard Mr. Seguier’s statement, that in cleaning that picture he had 
left a lower coat of varnish to protect its surface : are you of opinion that he is correct 
in assuming that he was successful in using that precaution r—TI saw some portion 
of the varnish left in the lower part, and the toning. I do not think there is any 
harm done to that picture; that is my firm opinion. 

1035. You heard the questions 1 asked Mr. Seguier relative to the Penti- 
mento, as the Italians call it, the yellow flag on one side, at the top of the 
mast, and the sort of shade, or shadow of a flag, on the other side ?—I never 
noticed that. 

1036. Neither before nor since the picture has been cleaned ?—No, f had no 
opportunity of getting to see the other part of the picture, as my eyesight 
is bad. 

1037. Will you have the kindness to give us some account of the present 
state of the Paul Veronese, the Consecration of Saint Nicholas ?>—I think it is 
crude and cold, and it has lost a great deal of its mellowness. 

1038. Are you of opinion that the scumbling or glazing of that picture has 
been removed in the late process of cleaning 2—I had reason to suppose that it 
had been removed formerly, because there had been a coloured varnish over it, 
and there would have been no reason for that if the under tone had not been 
removed; I should rather think, therefore, that it had been removed formerly. 
When I first began my cleaning, if I injured a picture I scumbled it down 
with coloured varnish to hide the defect that I had made. 

1039. Did you observe any considerable amount of old repair or blemish in 


a 


x 


the Paul Veronese?—No, I did not see any repairs. I looked into the picture, 
but I saw no new ones. 

1040. Did you observe any in the Queen of Sheba, Claude ?—No, I did not 
perceive any on the upper part. 

1041. Did you observe any repaints on that picture besides these which you 
supposed had been recently done?—I saw one or two little spots about the 
eround at the bottom. 

1042. What observations have you to make on the large Claude on the other 
side of the same room ?—That I found very raw indeed ; it is very crude ; that 
-« the crudest of the whole. I should have preferred seeing that picture with 4 
coat of the old varnish off on the top of it. Whether the picture had been 
erude or raw before I do not know, but it is now. If I had cleaned that 
picture myself, though I had found no glazing upon it, I should have put 4 
coat of warmth over it; I would have tinted a coat of mastic varnish as it has 
such a very crude appearance. 

1043. Is it your opinion that the whole of the varnish has been removed 32 
cleaning that picture !— Yes. 


1044. Aud 
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1044. And a portion of the original glazing of the master also?—I do not 
know whether the master glazed that picture or not, but there is no glazing on 
it now ; | found a little bit of re-paint on. the picture below the centre figure. 

1045. Did you consider that that re-painting had been recently done ?—Yes; 
st was a bit of drapery that covers the figure’s legs in the centre of the picture ; 
+t was not toned down; it had been done recently, I should say, speaking to the 
best. of my judgment. 

1046. What observations have yeu to make upon the St. Bayon ?—The 
cleaning of that picture is very good. I fowad one head of a warrior that had 
been mended, but when, I do not know; it looked like a recent mend; I should 
say within the last 20 years. It was the head of one of the warriors in the back 
oround, and there was a little glazing off a child, which is blind, in the front ; 
that was the only defect. Ishould say, with reference to the figure, that I 
believe it was painted with one eye, for there is a scumbling of red ; 1 do not 
think there ever was an eye there. 

1047. Is St. Bavon not a very imperfectly finished picture *—It is a very 
well finished picture for Rubens’ works, and I think it has been very well 
cleaned. It was a difficult picture to clean; there was a great deal of accu- 
mulation on that picture that was very bad. 

1048. And you consider that the picture, in its natural state, was as 
highly finished a picture as Rubens was in the habit of putting forth ?— Yes, 

1049. You look upon it, therefore, I presume, as an original picture of Rubens? 
—I certainly do. 

1050. With reference to the little picture of the Annunciation to Hagar, as you 
designate it, by Claude, what is your opinion of its present state 2—I1 think it is 
in a very good state; it is cleaned quite enough, but no injury has been done to 
the paint. I prefer cleaning not quite so low down as that. 

1051. There is one more picture, the Guercino; what is your opinion as to 
that ?—That is rather raw; the picture is not injured, and it is still very like what 
it was when it came from the easel; it is very fresh, but 1 think it would have 
been better if there had been a little upper surface of the varnish left on that pic- 
ture. I do not think the colours have been touched. 

1052. Supposing you, as a picture-cleaner, had been employed to clean the 
nine pictures that have been spoken of, and also three others which have been 
referred to by Mr. Seguier, in his examination, which did not require so much 
cleaning, would you, making use of your assistant, have considered six weeks 
sufficient time to perform that operation in a proper manner ?—Yes, with a man 
who has had constant practice in cleaning. 

1053: Are you in the habit of employing an assistant yourself ?—No, I never 
had a person work an hour with me, either in restoring, back lining, or clean- 
ing; I do it all myself. 

1054. Have you observed any serious injury which you consider has been 
done to the pictures in the National Gallery from the practice which has been 
habitual there of varnishing or revarnishing them with a mixture of oil and 
mastic varnish?—Yes, I think it hurts a picture. I think it has told upon 
Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne. 1 remember that picture looking fresher a great 
deal. I do think the oil varnish has acted upon that picture: it is getting 
streamy and smurky about the skies. There is also another picture which | 
remember much fresher formerly ; the Veuus and Adonis; that picture is getting 
very dull from oil varnish upon it. I do not know whether it has been placed 
on recently, but I remember the picture very fresh, and it is now certainly gone 
down very much, which I attribute to oil varnish. 

1055. ‘Then generally speaking, in your opinion, the disfiguration of the 
pictures in that gallery, arising from the other causes which have been com- 
plained of, is very greatly augmented from the circumstance of their being 
varnished with mastic varnish mixed with oil rather than with pure mastic 
varnish ?—It certainly fouls them much quicker, besides which they get much 
more dirty in London than they do in the country from the constant vapours. 

1056. But have you observed that those particular pictures have been getting 
dirty faster than they otherwise would from the oil that has been applied to 
them ?—Certainly. ~ 
_ 1057. Have you observed any peculiarity in the change that has taken place 
in the pictures that were cleaned in 1846?—Yes; the Cuyp has now a mellow- 
ness over it; there is not much oil in the varnish ; the Rubens Peace and War 
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is a very harmonious and mellow piece; the Velasquez is looking cold; at pre- 
sent there is a great deal of chill upon it; that has had mastic and oil on it, 1 
think, since the oil varnish, or else I do not think it would chill so fast; mastic 
varnish would chill quicker on a coat of oil yarnish than on a coat of mastic 
varnish. 

1058. Had you occasion, when those four pictures were cleaned, to form any 
opinion as to the merits or demerits of the mode in which they were cleaned >— 
I saw those pictures soon after they were cleaned, and I did not think they were 
injured; but on the contrary, 1 thought them benefited by cleaning. The 
Bacchus and Ariadne is going off fast, from more oil being put in the varnish, 
particularly about the sky ; that picture is ‘deteriorating very fast. 

1059. Then any defects you might observe in cleaning those pictures you 
would attribute rather to the mode in which they have been re-varnished than to 
the mode in which they have been cleaned :—Yes. There is one observation that 
I would make about the Velasquez, that one or two of the horses’ legs appear to 
me to have been obliterated, or probably, the master, never put them in, for it is 
very sketchy, and sometimes parts are forgotten ; but those obliterations might 
have taken place in the former cleaner. | 

1060. Mr. Charteris.] You have said that these Claudes, and these other 
pictures required cleaning when you saw them ; did you consider that they required 
‘t more than the St. Ursula does now ?—I do not remember which picture that is. 
It should be borne in mind that your pictures go faster in London than they do 
in the country, owing to the quantity of vapour to which they are exposed, and 
the quantity of gas that is expended in London, which produces sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; your pictures will never last in London without perpetual cleaning. 

1061. Mr. Vernon.] Did Poussin ever use surface glazing ?—There is a little. 

1062. You have been in the habit of seeing Poussin’s pictures ; do you believe 
that he ever used superficial glazing at all Not what we really call glazing. 
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1063. Chairman.] YOU have been extensively engaged for many years as a 
picture-cleaner ?— Yes, for more than 30 years ; 32 or 33 years. 

1064. Can you mention the names of any proprietors or collectors of pictures 
from whom you have had commissions during that period ?—I have cleaned 
six of Sir Robert Peel’s finest Dutch pictures. For the last 10 years of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s life I cleaned and repaired his own pictures; and I had the 
cleaning of the late Duke of Gloucester’s pictures until his death. 

1065. Are we to consider you as a self-taught practitioner, in regard to your 
business of picture-cleaning :—In part; 1 left off painting to take to picture- 
cleaning ; but I was a twelvemonth, when I first came to London, with a very 
celebrated picture-eleaner, the late Mr. Rising, of 85, Great Portland-street. 

1066. Were you also engaged in cleaning pictures in the National Gallery 
formerly ?—Yes ; in the year 1845, | think. 

1067. In 1844, was it not, according to the minutes :—Yes, 1844; not since 
then. 
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1068. What were the circumstances which led to your being employed, during 
that short period, by the trustees ?—Sir Charles Eastlake called on me with a 
message from Sir Robert Peel, and asked if I would like to undertake the 
cleaning of the Dutch and Flemish pictures in the gallery, and in consequence 
of that I went; but I had no written appointment ; it was all verbal. 

1069. It was, in short, by the recommendation of Sir Robert Peel that you 
were employed '—Decidedly. 

1070. What were the pictures that you cleaned on that occasion ?—The J udg- 
ment of Paris, by Rubens; three small pictures by Teniers; and two pictures 
by Maes; that is all. 

1071. In what state were those pictures when they were placed in your hands 
to be cleaned ?—The small pictures had the gallery varnish on, which I had no 
difficulty in taking off; the varnish which I heard mentioned here on Saturday, 
a mixture of varnish with oil. But they were not the first pictures I had taken 
that sort of varnish off; and if it is applied on an old coat of resinous varnish 
there is no difficulty in taking it off. 

1072. When you say resinous varnish, you mean mastic varnish, do you not? 
—Yes; this is mastic and oil that I am speaking of. 

1073. In these cases, had the mixed varnish been placed over pure mastic var- 
nish ?—For years, perhaps ; but there was no difficulty in removing it. 

1074. When you removed that varnish you came to the original coat of mastic 
varnish ?—Yes. | 

1075. By what means did you remove that lower coat of varnish ?—By a 
solvent that only attacks the resinous gums. | 

1076. Were you under the necessity of removing any large quantity of the 
original coat of mastic varnish ?—I took off the whole of the varnish those pic- 
tures had on. 

1077. On removing the upper coats of discoloured mixed varnish did you 
not find the mastic varnish itself in a tolerably pure state ?—In that case I can- 
not recollect; perhaps there was no varnish underneath; I had no difficulty in 
taking the varnish off ; I found the pictures exceedingly pure, with the exception 
of two or three old repairs in the Teniers. 

1078. Do I understand you to say that you took the whole mass of varnish off, 
both the mixed varnish of the gallery and the original coat of mastic varnish, 
by one process ?—No. 

1079. Supposing you had removed the upper coats of impure varnish, and 
had reached the original coat of pure mastic varnish, was that coat of pure 
mastic varnish not in itself in a sufficiently bright state to have permitted of 
the picture remaining in its previous condition >—No, certainly not. 

!080-82. It was absolutely necessary to remove that under-coat of pure 
varnish to clean the pictures ?—Yes. 

1083. Did you make use of friction or solvents in removing that under-coat ? 
—In that case I used only solvents. 

1084. Will you inform the Committee what the nature of those solvents was? 
—Every person in my profession has his own ideas on the subject ; I should have 
no objection to mention the nature of the solvent, but there are things which I 
have studied to obtain a knowledge of ; besides which, as much depends on the 
experience of the picture-cleaner as on the agent he employs. 

1085. The Committee are to understand that each picture-cleaner has a 
favourite, and we may call it a secret process of his own, which he is not gene- 
rally willing to divulge to the public ?—Yes, and if he were to make known the 
agents he uses, I suppose there are not two men who would use them alike. 

1086. I think you said you received your instructions from Sir Charles East- 
lake as to the cleaning ?—Yes. 

1087. Did you receive any instructions from him to make an experiment 
‘pon some corner of the pictures, and to give a report as to their state?—No; 
but that reminds me of the Cuyp, which you are alluding to now, I think. 

1088. No; direct your answer, if you please, to these six pictures. When you 
were applied to to clean them, did you make any experiment upon them, and 
any report to the keeper of the gallery :—No: it was not necessary to do that; 
it was not necessary to make any experiment upon them. 

1089. Were you instructed by Sir Charles Eastlake for his satisfaction to 
make any experiment upon those pictures, and to give him any report of the 
State in which you found them?—No; I cleaned those pictures after I had 
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finished the Judgment of Paris, which was superintended by Sir Charles East- 
lake ; and he said, ** Now you can take the four pictures, and I will not look at 
“them till you have done them; do what you please with them ;” and he did not 
see them till they were done. 

1090. With respect to the Judgment of Paris, which was the first one cleaned, 
did you receive any directions to make a report as to the state of the picture 
before you began to clean it?—No; I examined it with Sir Charles Eastlake, 
but there was no report made ; there was no committee sitting ; it was during 
the vacation. 

1091. The result of the examination which you made was that Sir Charles 
Eastlake was satisfied of the necessity of cleaning the picture :-—Yes. 

1092. And he superintended the cleaning ?—He did. 

1093. Did Sir Charles Eastlake himself understand the process that you 
employed ?—I told him the nature of all I did, and there was some few repairs 
required in the picture which he very kindly offered to do; at least, he asked 
if he should do them, and he executed them for me. 

1094. You are speaking now of the Judgment of Paris?—Yes; but I fur- 
nished him with the material, and told him the nature of it; I said, I should 
have done it in that way, and that I was in the habit of doing it; there is not 
in all those repairs a single atom of white lead, nor did anything touch that 
picture like oil; oil was not used either in the repairs that were necessary, nor 
in the cleaning, nor in the varnish that was put upon it. : 

1095. Could you mention in a manner to be intelligible to the Committee, 
without having the picture before them, in what part of the picture those repairs: 
were ’—The principal repairs were on the back of the Juno, which he mended 
in a most exquisite manner ; no artist living could have done it better. 

1096. Have those repairs ever been observed or noticed by any of the critics 
or visitors of the gallery ?—No, I never heard that. 

1097. Then your cleaning operations gave satisfaction to your employers ?— 
Very much so; I was much complimented, and I never heard it spoken ill of. 

1098. Was there no proposal for your further employment ?—Yes; I think 
about a year afterwards, Sir Charles Eastlake called on me to know whether, in 
the event of the Peace and War being cleaned (he did not know that it would 
be), I would undertake to do it; and I said decidedly no, and that I would have 
no more to do with it. » 

1099. Had you any particular reason for declining any further commissions 
from the trustees ?—Yes, I had; in the first place, my commission was only a 
verbal one; and next, I found that really I had no authority. 

1100. You had no authority?—i had no authority but from Sir Charles 
Eastlake ; for instance, in lining a picture, he could not give consent to its being 
done without the sanction of the committee. 

1101. That is, you found that, in the exercise of your profession, a continual 
reference to a committee of trustees, to enable you to perform the necessary 
operations, was inconvenient ?—Yes; and it was also inconvenient to me to go 
there; it interfered with my other avocations and my business. I found, in 
fact, that it would not answer my purpose, and therefore I gave it up. 

1102. You fourd that cleaning for the trustees of the gallery was so much 
more tedious and troublesome to you, from the causes you have mentioned, that 
you declined accepting further commissions from them ?—Yes; because I was 
not entrusted with the care of a picture, to do with it as I pleased ; besides which, 
it could not be done but in the gallery, and I found that so very different to the 
other employment I had, that I did not wish to continue it. When I had 
pictures intrusted to me by other parties, I had no one to inspect my operations. 
I was my own master then. 

1103. Who were you under in the gallery ?>—Sir Charles Eastlake, as to that 
picture, but not with regard to the four I have spoken of. 

1304. If, instead of being under the control of a body of trustees, who re- 
quired to be called together to give their assent or answer to any proposal, you 
had been employed by a single gentleman, who had the superintendence of the 
gallery, and was competent to give instructions on his own part, you would not 
have found so many difficulties as you experienced ?— No; but I should have 
stipulated for time. I would not have bound myself to clean a picture within a 
certain time, because, in cleaning a picture, you do not know what you have to 
coutend with. 


1105. Did 
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1105. Did you find that the vacation was not sufficient for your purpose ?— 
It was not sufficient to clean all the pictures which were proposed to be cleaned ; 
it was not sufficient to clean the Cuyp, and it was hung up without being 
cleaned. 

1106. Was the Cuyp proposed to be cleaned by you?—It was; but I proposed 
that it should be lined before I cleaned it, and there was not time. 

1107. Would you have considered six weeks sufficient to clean the nine pic- 
tures which have been lately cleaned in the gallery :—Without examining the 

ictures it is impossible for me to tell; and I think I should state that, before I 
went to the gallery in that vacation, I had not been above four times into the 
building; but I knew many of the pictures before they went there, and had had 
some of them. 

1108. Do you employ an assistant ?—I have never done so in my life; that 
was the only instance in which I had anything like assistance. 

1109. Would you, as an experienced picture-cleaner, knowing the great deli- 
cacy and danger of the process employed, consider that it would be the duty of 
any gentleman of your profession to perform the operation of cleaning entirely 
with his own hands >—Most decidedly. 

1110. And not to commit any delicate part of the operation to the hands of 
a comparatively inexperienced assistant -—Decidedly. 

1111. Did you re-varnish these pictures after having cleaned them ?—Yes, 
with the varnish that I have used for 20 years, the resinous varnish ; but I told 
Sir Charles Eastlake the nature of it; there is not oil in it; it is a varnish that 
is removed by the same agent that would remove mastic. 

1112. Is it a varnish peculiar to yourself?—-It is a varnish that I have been 
in the habit of preparing. 

1113. It is not pure mastic varnish ?— It is more lustrous, and does not chill 
so much. 

1114. Have you any objection to state the nature of that varnish?—I have 
stated that it is a resinous varnish dissolved in turpentine, and consequently it is 
very nearly what. mastic is. 

1115. But you do not wish to state the exact composition of the varnish ?— 
No; I should not like to state that, for it would deprive me of all the advan- 
tages I have derived or may derive from it. I may state, however, that it can 
be removed either by friction or by solvents, in the same way as other varnish is 
usually treated. 

1116. Have you had occasion in your practice to observe any peculiar deli- 
cacy in the finishing of the pictures of certain schools or masters ?>—Decidedly ; 
and a great deal in the cleaning must depend on a knowledge of them. There 
are many masters in the Dutch school, some of whose pictures are harder than 
others, having more firm vehicles. 

1117. Have you had occasion to observe closely that peculiarly delicate kind 
of finishing commonly called glazing ?!—Yes. 

1118. It was used very much by the Venetian school?—I do not presume to 
know much of those schools. I could speak as to two Titians, which I have 
cleaned to the surface of the pictures. 

1119. Have you ever had occasion to notice the peculiar nature of what is 
called the glazing which is brought over the surtace of their pictures by 
those masters who used that delicate method ?-—Yes, in some instances; but I 
cannot recollect any master who has a universal glaze over any parts; all mas- 
ters glaze, but then the glazing is applied when the colour is nearly wet, and it 
amalgamates with the surface in such a manner that it is nearly one with it, 
though they might have employed a more fragile vehicle. 

_ 1120, Is there anything in the glazing which would render it more suscep- 
tible of injury from any accident, or from careless cleaning of the surface, than 
the ordinary coat of paint upon the picture ?—Decidedly. 

1121. What is that peculiarity 7—All the pigments of avy picture are more 
firm than the semi-transparent part; they would be more firm, though they 
might be composed of the same material throughout. 

1122. Then you are of opinion that the surface glazing of the nature I 
describe is peculiarly susceptible of injury ?—It is the most so, certainly. 

1123. Is there any peculiarity in the ingredients of which it is composed, 
which differs from the ingredients of which ordinary painter’s pictures are com 
posed ?—I_ should say it differs so far as this: naturally, if an artist wanted to 
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Mr. T. B. Brown. ake his colour thinner, he would use a varnish with his oil, and in some eases, 
5 ety a pea use all varnish; but then the colour being hardly dry, as the picture 
ened, the oil would exude from the surface of it to a certain degree, and 

amalgamate with the glazing; therefore it is not so, tender as is usual] 
imagined ; old pictures | am speaking of. . : 

1124. Had you cleaned any of the pictures which are now in the gallery 
before they were piaced in the gallery ?— Yes. 

1125. Which pictures were they?—The picture I cleaned for the Reverend 
Holwell Carr, Dido and Eneas; I was three weeks cleaning that picture, 

1126. It was in a peculiarly foul state?—Yes; the quantities of oil and 
varnish that came off were wonderful, 

1127. What year was that in?--I do not recollect the year; but, from cir- 
cuinstances, I think that it is at least full 30 years ago. 

1128. Did you observe in that picture that a very considerable part of the 
discolouring and blackness arose from internal causes ; from an internal altera- 
tion in the colours ?—In some instances; but the general effect of the picture 
was very mtich lowered by the heterogeneous mass of oil that was upon it, and 
the very dark parts did not, of course, come out as you would imagine they would 
from the removal of that; the lighter parts were very brilliant indeed, but it 
was always a dark picture. 

1129. Do you consider that it had been painted dark by the artist, or that it 
had become dark by internal decomposition ?—Perhaps a reaction had taken 
place in some of the ground it was prepared on. 

1130. Is there not something peculiar in the ground on which Gaspar and 
Nicholas Poussin painted their pictures, which rendered them liable to decompo- 
sition and discolourment 2—I think not so much the ground, as the colour which 
they would put upon the ground, because the ground that you see in those 
masters, where they have used it to assist them in painting the picture, 1s an 
universal colour; in some parts of the picture, the eround is more or fess 
painted on, but all the light part of Gaspar Poussin’s pictures are very 
tender. 

1131. Have you looked at that picture lately 3—No. 

1132. Have you looked at it since you cleaned it?—Not since it has been 
the property of the nation, I think. 

1133. Did you clean any other picture, the property of the nation, before it 
was placed in the gallery ?—Yes. 

1134. Which was that ?—M. Jeremiah Armand’s Age of Innocence, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; I cleaned that 25 or 26 years ago; 4 portion of the back 
cround of that picture was painted over, with the exception of the birch trees, 
which were very much cracked, 

1135. Did you remove the re-paint ?—I did, much to his satisfaction; the 
picture was very much cracked, and when I saw it again at the sale there were 
some new cracks in it, and I suppose it always will crack a little. 

1136. Were you acquainted with the state of the nine pictures lately cleaned 
in this gallery before they were cleaned 2—No. 

1137. You are not competent to give an opinion as to their present condition ° 
__No ; I bave not been in the gallery these six years. 

1138. Mr. Charteris.] Are you at all aware whether the Cuyp which you 
cleaned has been what you call toned down since you cleaned it ?—1 did not 
clean it. It was cleaned, and there were some injuries to the sky, and I sug- 
eested lining in consequence of that. 

1139. With reference to the Rubens that you cleaned, the Judgment of Paris, 
you say that there were certain injuries in Juno’s back which were repaired by 
Sir Charles Eastlake ?-—Yes. 

1140. What was the nature of those injuries ?—For instance, in that part of 
the back where it is generally supposed there were two wrinkles, which there 
would have been in a figure standing in that position, there is an old repair. 

1141. In the progess of cleaning, had they removed that old repairt—No, 
part of it; it extended much further than it does. . 

1342. What was the state it was in when Sir Charles Eastlake undertook to 
repair it; was there an absence of paint, or was the restoration badly done ?— 
Exactly ; that is it. 

1143. It had been badly restored, and Sir Charles Eastlake undertook te 
improve the general appearance of that restoration r—Yes. 
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1144. Are you aware when that injury and restoration had taken place ?— 
Many years it must have been. BI : 

1145. How soon after the sale of the picture at Christie’s was it put into your 
hands ?—Within a month, I should think, or less. 

1146. Had it been hung up?—I think it had. 

1147. Were the injuries of which you have spoken very apparent ?—They 
were; and there were many pentimentos in the picture that were apparent before 
it was cleaned, which were sponged out. , 

1148. Am I tounderstand that, when the picture was purchased by the nation, 
it was in so foul a state that the pentimente and the fine touches peculiar to the 
master were not visible unless the picture was sponged over ?—Certainly, from 
the dulness of the varnish. 

1149. And that was the state it was in before it was bought by the nation ?— 
Yes, | went down to Yarmouth and saw it before it was bought by the nation, 
and thought it was in that state, and I declined it. 

1150. You have said that the system of the trustees having the matter referred 
to them interfered with your cleaning, and that it was on that account that, when 
subsequently you were asked to clean. certain pictures in the gallery, you 
declined ?—No; the trustees had nothing to do with that; but I found that the 
employment was not such as I should like; and I had not the appointment offi- 


cially if I had liked it, which I did not; but I found it more to my advantage 
to give it up. 

1151. Can you give the date when you were subsequently asked to clean some 
pictures and declined 7—I was not decidedly asked; 1 was asked whether I 
would undertake them in the event of their being cleaned; it was not decided 
that they should be cleaned, but I declined it. } 

1152. Had any notice been taken of the cleaning by the public or in the 
press r—No, I think not. . 

1153. Mr. B. Waill.] You cleaned six pictures in the year 1844 ?—Yes. 

1154. Supposing you had continued to be connected with the National 
Gallery, are you prepared to state what pictures you would next have recom- 
mended for the process of cleaning !—As I did not go over the gallery with that 
view, I could not tell you; if I had been applied to I should have made it my 
business to have inspected the pictures, and reported npon them. 

1155. But you were prepared to say that, with regard to the two pictures that 
were recommended for immediate cleaning, you were not willing to undertake 
them ?—Decidedly. 

1156, Was that on the ground that the Peace and War, by Rubens, and the 
Cuyp, were two pictures which you did not think demanded cleaning ; or was it 
that they would be very dangerous in the process of cleaning, or was there any 
other ground ?—No; the Cuyp | proposed should be cleaned, but there was 
not time to do it; the trustees had not met, and leave could mot be given for its 
being lined. If I was asked if I recollected anything about the Peage and 
War before it was cleaned, I should say not; I only saw it im the evening. 
When the gallery opened the next year, when I went to prove the pictures. that 
I had varnished, then I looked at it. 

1157. TE understand yow to state, that the two pictures proposed to you for 
cleaning were the Rubens and the Cuyp. Im tlie list given in to the Com- 
mittee there is one picture which is placed between the six cleaned by you, and 
the two which were proposed to be cleaned by you, namely, Susannah and the 
Elders, by Guido; can you give the Committee any information with regard to 
that picture, or its state ?—I did not much look at it, certainly, and since that 
period I have not seen it. 

1158. When you said that you had no authority but that of Sir Charles 
Eastlake, did you mean you were never in direct communication with the 
trustees ?—No, never. 

1159. For how many months did you hold the situation of cleaner to the 
gallery ?—I think the. vacation ended in November, and there was nothing done 
or talked of during that year, unless it. was these pictures. 

1160: Is the Committee to understand that the whole time you held the 
office was during the period of the vacation, when the trustees did not meet ?— 
Certainly. 

1161. You never attended any meeting of the trustees 7—Never. 

1162. You never received any authority from them :—No, never. 5 
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1163. Do you recollect when your account was settled, whether it was signed 
by the trustees ’—I could not recollect that; I have no memorandum of it; I 
think Sir Charles Eastlake paid me. 

1164. And you gave a receipt to him ?—I think I did. 

1165. But no mention was made of the trustees?—I could not say that; I 
really do not know. 

1166. You are sure no meeting of the trustees took place during the whole 
time you officiated as cleaner in the gallery 2—During the vacation ; if they met 
in the following year I could not tell, but I went twice to the gallery in the 
following year; | think I went once to varnish the pictures that I had cleaned ; 
I am not certain that I did varnish them; I think I polished them up, and I 
went in the November of that year. I think it must have been to do the same 
thing ; it was on a November afternoon. 

1167. Do you happen to recollect how long a period it took you to clean those 
six pictures ?—During the vacation. 

1168. How long was the vacation ?—I think it commenced the latter end of 
September. 

1169. It is about six weeks, is it not ?—I think so. 

1170. Do you think that in that time you would have had any difficulty in 


‘ cleaning more than those pictures !—-I could not very well have done more; I 


am sometimes three weeks, perhaps, about one picture. 

1171. Had you any difficulty in cleaning those six pictures during the vaca~ 
tion >—I had not too much time. 

1172. You did it alone ?—Yes. 

1173. Singly ?— Yes. 

1174. Mr. Ewart.] You received your directions immediately from Sir Charles 
Eastlake, I understand ?—As coming from Sir Robert Peel. 

1175. Had he applied to the trustees upon the subject previously, do you 
know ?—It must have been before the vacation commenced, as no trustees sat 
during the vacation ; he might have seen Sir Robert Peel or some of the mem- 
bers in the meantime, but whether he did or not I do not know. 

1176. Your precise reason for abstaining, or intending to abstain, from 
varnishing any other pictures was, I understand, because of the reference to the 
trustees, and the trouble, and the time occupied ?—Yes ; and there was another 
cause also which I have not mentioned ; 1 went with the understanding that I 
was to have the Dutch and Flemish pictures to clean to myself; but before 1 had 
completed the Judgment of Paris, the other Rubens that was cleaned during the 
vacation was taken down and cleaned; that at once would decide me, and did. 
I did not say anything to Sir Charles Eastlake about it, hut made my mind up 
from that time; I resolved that I would never go into the gallery again on 
those terms, certainly. 

1177. Mr. Currie.] What is your opinion of the operations on the nine pic- 
tures cleaned during the last vacation ?—I have not seen them; I have not been 
in the gallery these four or five years; I was there only twice after that vaca- 
tion to do what I have stated. 

1178. It has been stated by Mr. Uwins that the nine pictures which were 
cleaned under his close and constant superintendence, and at his suggestion, 
were in such a dirty state that the Paul Veronese was quite lost from being 
coated with an accumulated mass of dirt ; do you think that six hours a day for 
six weeks was a sufficient time for cleaning those nine pictures ‘—I have never 
cleaned pictures in that way ; I have been sometimes engaged for three weeks 
on a picture not two feet square. 

1179. Do you ever mix any tint with your varnish, to tone down a picture ?— 
Not mixed with the varnish, but applied over it; that, however, has nothing to 
do with the picture, and it is easily taken off. 

1180. What is the tint which you use in such a case ?—Any of the transparent 
colours that are called glazing colours; it would depend entirely upon the pic- 
ture; if it was a cold picture it would want a warm tint. 

1181. Is such tint or colour to be prepared in oil?—It ought not; no oil 
ought to touch a picture ; it never does on those that I clean, but the Italians 
are all oils, more or less. 

1182. Mr. Vernon.] If you have got down to the surface of a picture, and, 
having taken off all the varnish, you find it has a crude appearance, do you 
think yourself justified in putting on a glazing of your own ?—Decidedly not 
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an oil glazing, nor a glazing in the varnish, but I would leave mediums; in Mr. T. B. Brown. 
either case it would do; if it was applied with the first varnish it would be just 
the same thing. 3 May 1853. 
1183. With your practice as a picture-cleaner have you any doubt in your 
mind as to the existence or non-existence of what is called an old glazing ?—It 
must depend upon the master. If you allude to an Italian picture, from the little 
experience I have had, I should say that, if you could get down to the pure sur- 
face of a Titian, though I do not presume he painted entirely in oil, | know 
nothing about it, but I know it was the practice of painters of the Italian school 
to have dry oil applied to their pictures, and that is now one and the same as the 
surface ; and if there is nothing but that, I will defy the solvents that we have 
been speaking of, which remove the resinous varnish, to touch that ; I could refer 
to two Titians, and show that these solvents will have no effect on them any more 
‘than water, 


1184. Mr. Charteris.| Would the solvents you use not affect the paint ?—I 
should never use an alkali solvent, and any solvent that [ should use to remove 
a gum resin would not affect oil. 

1185, Do you ever use spirits of wine ?—Decidedly ; it is the finest and safest, 
but it requires experience to use it; spirits will not touch oil. 

1186. Will they touch oil paint ?—Not if it is oil only ; but, if there be varnish 
with the oil, then it will. 

1187. Do you mean, that if you apply spirits of wine to the surface of an old 
picture, you cannot remove the paint with it?—No, certainly nut ; if it is mere 
paint, nothing but oil. 

1188. I mean the usual. surface of a picture ?—I will not say that it would not 
remove paint from a picture painted a few months ago, because it would not 
‘be sufficiently hard ; but if you ask any chemist, you will find that oil is quite 
heterogeneous to spirits of wine. But you would not use spirits of wine as you 
would use water ; it must depend upon the experience of the person using it. 


1189. Then you think that, after a picture has been painted, say 10 years 
ago, you could not, by the application of spirits to its surface, affect the paint or 
-colour ?>—It entirely depends on how it is painted ; if there be a gum resin in the 
paint, it will affect it. 

1190. But speaking generally of what one understands by an oil picture, by an 
-old master, would or could not the surface of such a picture be affected by the 
application of spirits ?—It must entirely depend on whether that picture is 
painted solely or wholly with oil; if it be painted in oil, it would not. 

1191. Are or are not the majority of pictures painted by the old masters 
painted with oil?—What school do you allude to ? 

1192. The old masters generally, Flemish or Italian ?—The Flemish certainly 
not; some may have oil. 

1193. So that a Flemish picture by Teniers would not be affected by the 
application of spirits ?—Decidedly it would, if imprudently used; for there is 
resinous varnish with the paint they use. 

1194. Then, generally speaking, the works of the Dutch painters would be 
pli by the application of spirits ?—Decidedly ; they are not so firm as the 
italian. 

1195. From your experience of Italian painters, do you think the appli- 
cation of spirits to their pictures is injurious or not?—Not if prudently 
employed. 

1196. No solvent, if I understand you rightly, could be injurious, if prudently 
employed; but would not spirits injure a picture, whether prudently or impru- 
dently employed /—Not those old paintings. 

1197. Mr. Marshall.] Do you conceive that the use of soap and water in 
cleaning pictures is dangerous }—Not if it be properly used. 

1198. You never use it yourself, do you !—No. 

1199. Is soap an alkali ?>—Yes. 

1200. You say you never use alkalies ?—No. 

1201. You think the use of alkalies is dangerous ?—Yes. 

1202. You think the use of soap and water is not dangerous ?—Not when it 
is properly diluted. If I wanted to wash the superficial dirt off a picture, I 
should use a little weak paste and water. 

1203. Mr. Hamilton.] Can you judge, @ priori, whether a picture is painted 
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Mr. T’B. Brown. with oil alone, or with oil and resinous varnish:—Yes, from the solvent that 
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will dissolve it. 

1204. Then you have to apply a solvent before you can ascertain the fact :— 
In employing a solvent, it would not be put on like water. 

1205. My question is, can you judge, a priori, whether a picture is painted 
with oil alone, or with oil and resinous varnish >—Yes, if I have removed the 
resinous varnish that is on it, and have come to the surface, decidedly I can. 

1206. Having removed the resinous varnish, and the picture being then in its 
denuded state, can you judge whether the application of your solvents may or 
may not injure the picture ?—Yes ; it could not affect it. 

1207. ‘Then you are enabled to know that that picture, which you state will 
not be injured by your solvent, is painted with cil alone ?—When I come to 
the surface; but if I had not come to the surface, then I could not have told 
what the master had painted with. 

1208. How do you know it? — By coming to the surface. 

1209. When you come to the surface, do you judge by sight, or by any other 
means, whether the picture is painted with oil alone, or with oil mixed with some 
other substance ?—I cannot tell till I come to the surface of the picture; but if | 
touch it with a brush, and apply a solvent, and it will not touch it, then I know it 
is painted in oil. 

1210. If you do touch it and find it affected, is there no hazard of damage to 
the picture by the fact of your touching it io ascertain?—No, certainly not ; it 
would evaporate, and so would a strong alkali. No one would use a crude alkali 
in such a case. 

1211. So that you can ascertain the fact from your solvent without injuring 
the paint of the picture :—Yes. 


1212. Chairman.] Then in order to be quite clear as to what you were 
about, you could adopt the plan which [ have once or twice alluded to, of first 
making a small experiment on some unimportant corner of the picture, in order 
to ascertain how the picture is painted, so that there may be no danger in the 
applications which you use ?— Of course. 

1213. And you consider it the duty of every experienced cleaner to make such 
experiments before commencing his operations ?—I think so, 


1214. Mr.Vernon.] Do you agree with the opinion of Mr. Edward Solly, 
given in 1836, “that no judicious cleaner uses spirits of wine, except it is much 
neutralised by turpentine, or some other equivalent ” ?—No. 

1215. Chairman.] Did you in the case of those six pictures you have alluded 
to make the experiment to which you have just referred ?—No, certainly not; 
having had many pictures to clean that were painted by Teniers, 1 know what the 
pictures were painted with; and the same I may say with regard to Rubens. 

1216. In alluding to. the peculiarities of the Flemish school, is it consistent 
with your experience or observation that the Flemish masters are in the habit of 
working up their pictures with a vehicle of copal varnish ?—No, I should imagine 
not; if it was copal, which is the vehicle we have been talking of, the spirits. 
would not affect it; because if it was copal it would be used in oil. 

1217. With respect to the Cayp picture, which it was once proposed you 
should clean, you would not have cleaned that picture as if it had been painted up. 
with a vehicle of copal ?—1 can only answer that question by saying, that I should 
clean it in the way I have cleaned other Cuyps; both my own and other 
people’s. 

1218, You have not found that the surface of the Cuyps is more impenetrable 
to ordinary applications than the surface of other pictures ?-~ Not more so. 


1219. Mr. B. Wall.| Taking your long experience in picture-cleaning, should 
you say that the science of picture-cleaning had made any great progress within 
the last 30 years ?—Quite the reverse, because there are such a host of very 
inexperienced men who profess to be picture-cleaners. 

1220, Are there any secrets now known that were not known then ?—I should 
think not. 

1221. Is there any different system now applied to cleaning pictures which 
was not applied then :—I only know my own system. 

1222. As far as your own experience goes, you would treat the pictures now 
as you would have treated them 30 years ago’—Decidedly. 

1223. There is no new process of dipping in a solution that was not resorted 
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to in former times ?—I dare say it is continued now; but] should ‘not dipina Mr. 7. B. Brown, 
solution, and then rub over the picture, I do not explain my mode of doing it; = —~ 
every one has his own peculiar mode ; but success or failure dependasmuchupon 3 May 1853. 
the agent employed as in the means applied. 

1224. But you probably would have no ebjection, so far to state your system, 
as to say Whether your process is by manipulation chiefly, or by using solvents 
of any description ?—There is often a solvent used to soften the varnish, and it 
is rubbed off by friction in some instances. 

1225. Should you not say, generally speaking, that solvents are more used 
now than they were 30 years ago ?—I1 think so. 

1226. Therefore, there is some change in the system of picture-cleaning now ? 
— Yes. 

1227. Mr. Ewart.| Have they obtained any information on the subject from 
the Continent?—I think we have obtained great information in Sir Charles 
Fastlake’s book on the system of the Dutch painting, from different documents 
that are extant, which he has collected and transcribed. I think that is the most 
useful book that has come out with respect to art of‘late years. 

1228. Then, on the whole, you do not think that the modern picture-cleaners 
are so entirely inferior to those who practised 30 years ago; I understood you to 
say just now, that you thought the picture-cleaners of the present time were not . 
in the least improved from those of 30 years ago ?—I think if you look at the 
pictures that are in the market, it would be clear that that is so. © 

1229. Mr. Charteris.) Do you mean that they appear to have been overcleaned 
and scrubbed ?—I think so; you do not meet with the quantity of pure pictures 
that you did 20 years ago. 

1230. You say that the pictures which appear at sales appear more injured 
now than they did 30 years ago?—Yes. 

1231. To what do you attribute that ?—-To improper cleaning, certainly ; and 
this, [ think, that the lining was never understood as it is in the present day. 
I think it is at least a loss of 50 years toa picture its not being lined, if the lining 
is properly done; and I do think that no picture in a dilapidated state should 
be cleaned without being lined. . 

1232. Do you consider cleaning, generally speaking, even when that process 
is performed by the most skilful and experienced persons, rather a dangerous 
process for a picture to undergo?—No, not to an experienced cleaner. 

}233. And do you not think that every possible means should be taken to 
render that process unnecessary by the preservation of the pictures ?—Decidedly ; 
it can only be done by excessive practice, and a thorough knowledge of the means 
you use or have to contend with. 

1234. And do you think that, whether solvents or friction are used, it is neces- 
sary that the person using these means should be conversant with the works 
of the master, and should be a person of judgment and skill in applying those 
means :—Yes. 

1235. Mr. Ewart.] And do you think he should also be something of a 
chemist ?—Yes. 

1236. Mr. Labouchere.] Do you consider it essential that a picture-cleaner 
should also be a picture-liner ?— No. 

1237. Are you yourself a liner of pictures +—I never lined one in my life. 

1238. Chairman. lt is quite a separate profession, is it not ?—Yes, a me- 
chanical one. 


Mr. Henry Farrer, called in ; and Examined. 


1239. Chairman.| YOU are an extensive Picture Dealer ?— Yes. Base Mr. H. Farrer. 
1240. And you have also been a good deal engaged in picture-cleaning*— = — 
From my boyhood. 
1249. You have been engaged in cleaning pictures not only for your own pur- 
poses, but you have also been engaged professionally in galleries of collectors *— 
Yes, by some of the first people. , 
1242. You have also been employed, I believe, a good deal as a valuator of 
pictures ?—Yes. ' ; 
51243. You have been employed by the trustees of the National Gallery in 
that capacity, have you not 1—I1 have. 
1244. How did you acquire your art of picture-cleaning ; was it by study, * 
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by practising under a former professor, or how ?—I was brought up by my grand- 
father, who was a painter, and after that I was a miniature painter for several 
years; it was Sir Thomas Lawrence who particularly called my attention to 
picture-cleaning, and having executed a great number of pictures for him, he 
begged me to devote myself entirely to that part of the profession, and I did so 
from that time. He was one of my best patrons, and I have every reason to 
regret his loss. 

1245. Are you favourable to the practice of cleaning pictures, unless in very 
extreme cases, where their condition is such as to render some improvement 
almost necessary ?—I do not think it is advisable to clean all pictures. There 
are some persons who are exceedingly fond of dirt upon their pictures, and | 
think they are quite right; because, in many instances, | refuse to clean pictures 
in such a state where I have any doubt about it, because one is apt to incur 
great displeasure by taking upon himself that risk. 

1246. Then merely on account of a certain accumulation of dirt, which, in 
the opinion of many persons of taste and judgment, rather adds mellowness to the 
surface of pictures, you would not be favourable to subjecting pictures to the 
process of cleaning ?—The dirt I should like to see taken away, but the mellow- 
ness that time gives to paint I should like to see preserved. 

1247. Is it easy to discover, in every case, upon the incrustation of a picture, 
what is to be considered as mellowness and what is to be considered as dirt ?—I 
should say so. 

1248. You would understand that the outer coat of varnish of a picture 
might assume a mellow tone, without of necessity any large amount of dirt 
being on it?—Certainly ; the dirt is only on the surface. If the varnish be pure 
you have no occasion to remove anything but the upper surface; the rest of the 
varnish is perfectly clean; it is the upper part that is dirty. 

1249. Then you recognise the propriety and truth of the rule that a cautious 
cleaner will never, but in an extreme case of necessity, where repairs may be 
required, remove entirely the varnish of a picture ?>—Clearly not. 

1250. He will leave a thin coat over the old master’s touch ?—He cannot do 
that in every case. | 

1251. I said, except in the case of repairs being necessary ?—The repairs are 
generally on the varnish, which will give way in the cleaning. It is between 
the varnishes. I would not clean farther than necessary, and would make the 
repairs on the varnish. 

1252. Is it customary for cleaners of pictures to make their repairs upon the 
varnish ?— Certainly. 

1253. So that where a picture has been injured and requires repair, you 
would not remove the whole coat of varnish ?—Not the whole. 

1254. But you would require to remove the coat of varnish over the injured 
part to reach it ?—No, I should not even do that. Sometimes there are holes in 
a picture, and it is of no consequence what you do over the injured part, 
because you have to restore the colour to match the other parts; the varnish is 
not in any way detrimental to the restoration. Then I have a different way 
perhaps of restoring to other people. 

1255- Is the process you employ, as it is with some other gentlemen of your 
profession, a secret process ?—I should say it was. 

1256. That is, a process which you would not wish to make generally known ? 
—TI think the cleaning of a picture consists in a man’s knowledge of art and 
painting generally. If a man does not understand a picture, he is very apt to 
put it out of harmony, aud to do it very great injury. 

1257. When I use the term “ secret,’ I mean in this sense: that the pro- 
prietor of a very valuable picture might naturally object to placing it in the 
hands of a picture-cleaner, unless he had some clear knowledge of the nature of 
the application he was about to employ ?—He would never get that knowledge 
from me; for if a picture were once placed in my hands I should take my 
own course with it. 

1258. You would not allow yourself to be placed under any restriction :— 
Not in any way. If I were to be responsible for what took place I should use 
my own judgment. 

1250. And that is a general rule with gentlemen of your profession ?—I do 
not know that; it is mine. 

1260. Mr. Ewart.| Do you agree with a former witness, who has said that, as 
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to pictures that have been repaired, when they are cleaned quite to the picture 
the repairs come away ?-—I have mentioned that I think there is great discretion 
to be used. I could illustrate this better by drawing your attention to the state 
of some of the pictures in the National Gallery. 

1261. Chairman.| You decline stating the process you employed, whether you 
used friction or solvents, as not wishing to make public your own peculiar 
methods of treating pictures /—I think, to speak conscientiously, that it would 
‘be exceedingly difficult for me to tell you how I would treat any picture, be- 
cause there are scarcely two pictures that I should treat alike; everything 
depends upon the nature of the picture. If it had been rubbed before, it would 
be necessary to leave a greater portion of yellow varnish upon it ; though, if the 
picture were in a bad state, I would not undertake it all, because I do not like to 
incur that responsibility ; but there are not two pictures I should perhaps treat 
in the same way. 

1262. Would you prefer removing a coat of mastic varnish which required to 
be removed by friction or by solvents ?—That depends upon circumstances. If 
I had to clean a William Vandervelde, where there is rigging in shipping, I 
should use a stronger solvent than I should to another picture, for this reason : 
that I must take it off at once. It depends upon the dexterity with which a man 
does it, the confidence he has, and his experience ; but if a man goes about it 
as many do, and says, “ Well, I will be very careful in what I do,” he makes his 
solvent so excessively weak that, depending on his solvent instead of his judg- 
ment, he at once sees the rigging go. 

1263. Is the case to which you allude one in which you were desirous of 
removing the entire coat of varnish ?—Yes. 

1264. I thought you mentioned that when you had a tolerable coat of mastic 
varnish over the surface of a picture, you would leave the lower portion for the 
protection of the surface ?—Yes, you never need take the whole off: for though 
it may be dissolved it need not be removed, and you may leave a portion of the 
varnish still upon the picture. 

1265. And you can do that as well by solvents as by friction?—In some 
instances, not always. 

1266. You mean that by applying these stronger solvents, and removing 
them rapidly, you would run less risk of removing any delicate portion of the 
surface of the picture than you would by washing gradually with a weaker 
degree of solvent ?—-Yes. 

1267. In what mode do you re-varnish your pictures?—Always with mastic 
varnish. 

1208, Pure mastic varnish ?—Pure mastic varnish, 

1269. Has your attention been particularly directed to glazings, or the more 
delicate finishings of some of the Italian schools ?—Yes, the Venetians espe- 
cially. 

1270. Have you ever satisfied yourself as to any peculiarity in the mode in 
which those glazings are composed ?—No; I think the pictures are painted 
generally in a very cool gray tone, and that they are glazed afterwards, and 
their primitive colours painted into them. 

1271. What renders those glazings more susceptible of injury than the 
colours over which they are laid?—Because they are the last touches of the 
painter, and they go first; the transparent colours are much more easily damaged 
than the opaque ones. 

1272. Can you mention any ingredient in those transparent colours that, 
chemically speaking, renders them more apt to be injured than the denser 
colours ?—No. 

1273. The transparent colour ?—Yes. 

1274. That is, upon the assumption that you have come so near the picture 
that you are running a risk of taking off something, whether the opaque colour 
cr the transparent glazing ?—-In Venetian pictures you get rid of the glazing 
before you come to the opaque colour; in fact, your picture is ruined. 

1275. But you are not of opinion, chemically speaking, that there is any- 
thing in the glazing which exposes it to more risk than another similar coat of 
paint ?—- Just so. 

1276. Do you consider that, in removing the coat of varnish actually to the 
surface of a picture, there is not always a certain degree of danger of removing a 
portion of the master’s touch ?-—Always. 
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1277. And on that account you avoid it carefully, whenever it is possible 7— 
Yes; you can do that where the picture is covered with mastic varnish. 

1278. You heard the question that was put by a member of the Committee 
to the last witness, as to toning down the surface of a picture? —No, I have not 
heard any of the evidence. 

1279. Have you been in the habit of giving any general coat, of whatever 
nature, to the surface of a picture that you have cleaned, in order to produce that 
effect which is called toning down ?—In some cases it must be done, but that is 
only where the picture has been coated entirely with oil; because the solvent 
you are obliged to apply to it must be exceedingly strong, and the picture 
becomes unequal; and in that instance it is only necessary to lower those parts 
which are out of harmony. 

1280. What mode do you adopt for producing that effect ?—There is merely 
a little colour put into a plain and simple varnish, and then that is put over the 
parts that are a little too white; that is, the parts which are not so clean are 
entirely perfect, while the other has gone down to the surface of the colour, but 
that could not be avoided in those pictures that have been cleaned in the 
National Gallery ; in fact, if 1 had been asked to clean them, I would not have 
undertaken it. 1 merely say that, in consequence of knowing the difficulty there 
is tu take oil off a picture; | do not think any person could do it without great 
experience. 

1281. Did not that mode of toning down, to which you allude, amount toa 
re-paint 7—No. 

1989, You draw a distinction ?—Yes, because it is merely a toned varnish ; 
and when that is put on the picture appears perfect, and is perfect in fact; it 
is not painting. , 

1283. You have been long acquainted with the National Gallery ?—Yes. 

1284. Intimately ;—From its formation. 

1285. Do you remember the nine pictures that have lately been cleaned 
previous to their being subjected to that operation ?—Yes. 

1286. Did you consider that they required cleaning ’—Yes, most decidedly 
they required cleaning; I gave that opinion in my evidence before, but I 
cautioned them against doing it; 1 was aware of the danger of it. 

1287. You considered that although they required cleaning in reference to 
certain discolourings upon the surfaces, they were in that condition that they 
ought not to have been cleaned, because the operation could not be performed 
with safety ?>—That is exactly my opinion. 

1288. Will you have the goodness to state the reason why the operation, in 
your opinion, was attended with danger ?—I will endeavour to explain it, by 
drawing your attention to two or three pictures now in the National Gallery, 
which [ had known previous to their coming into the gallery; first of all, I 
will take the Annibal Caracci, Christ and Peter; Saint Catherine, by Raphael ; 
the head of the Doge, by Bellini, and the Salvator Rosa. ‘The Salvator Rosa 
| knew when it was Sir Mark Sykes’s, I saw it sold, when it was bought by Mr. 
Lambton, afterwards Lord Durham ; and then I saw it sold again when it was 
bought by Mr. Byng. That picture, when | saw it, was in as pure a state as 
the three pictures I have before named ; the three pictures hang at this time 
perfect in the gallery, because they have been varnished with nothing but mastic 
varnish, and if they were to remain there for a couple of hundred years they 
would require nothing to be done to them with proper and due care; while 
the picture of Salvator Rosa, by having been subjected to oil, is almost lost; 
it is scarcely to be seen. Since | was last examined before Lord Seymour on the 
matter, I find it is still darker; and I have no hesitation in saying that it will 
erow darker and darker, till you will scarcely see anything at all of it. 

1289. You attribute that to the practice that has been followed in the gallery, 
of mixing oil with mastic varnish ?—-] do. 

1290. And you illastrate that by reference to the Salvator Rosa ?—Yes. 

1291. Have you observed that the same effect, and to the same extent, has 
been produced on other pictures also which have been treated in the same way! 
_—All those pictures that have been varnished in that way. 

1292. Is not the Salvator Rosa a particularly dirty picture ?—The oil over it 
has made it so; if it had never had any oil over it, it would have remained the 
same as the other pictures I have named; there would have been no change 
in It. 


1293. Does 
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1293. Does it entirely arise from oil ?—Yes. 

1204. If so, one would be led to suppose that, in every other instance where a 
picture in the gallery had been varnished with a mixture of oil and mastic, the 
same darkness would be spread over it as is spread over the Salvator Rosa ?— 
Yes, I think so; Ganymede, by Titian, and others. 

1295. And do you consider that in an equally dark state >—Yes; and there is 
a little Claude that hangs in the Canaletti room, which is scarcely to be seen 
at all. 

. 1296. And is it your opinion that the pictures you have mentioned were sub- 
jected to that varnish at an earlier period than most of the other pictures in the 
gallery:ty etn! 6 siue . 

1297. You mentioned certain circumstances in reference to a question which 
I asked you, why you considered that it would be unsafe to clean the nine 
pictures that have been cleaned in the gallery, although, in pojnt of discolour- 
ment in their surface, they might have been said to stand in need of cleaning ; 
what were the circumstances in their particular case which rendered it unsafe to 
clean them ?-- Because they had been covered with oil that was only to be 
removed with a strong solvent; and you have not the power of removing a part, 
but must take the whole away. There are no means of taking away a part of 
the oil. You can take a part of the varnish, but you must take the whole of the 
oil. 

1298. Your first objection to the oil mastic varnish is, that it tends to dis- 
colour the pictures; and your second objection is, the difficulty in removing it. 
It requires extremely strong solvents, which tend to endanger the original sur- 
face of the picture ?—Yes, in every case, I should say. 


1299. Will you describe to the Committee the effect you consider to have 
been produced upon these nine pictures by the application of solvents to remove 
the outer coat of mixed varnish 7—I think they have been cleaned as well as 
they could be under the circumstances, but I do not think it was advisable to 
undertake such a risk. 

1300. But are you of opinion that, in consequence of the great difficulty that 
you attribute to the removal of this varnish, and the strength of the solvents that 
were employed, there has been actual damage done to the surface of those 
pictures r—I think so. 

1301. Are you aware that Mr. Seguier stated that, with the exception of two 
Canalettis, he had not penetrated to the surface of any one of these pictures ?— 
No, I am not. 

1302. Are you aware of his having stated that he found, on the surface of 
some of these pictures, a coat of mastic varnish below the oil, which had been 
afterwards applied to them, a portion of which mastic he had left for the protec- 
tion of the surface ?—I cannot say that that has been the case, in my experience. 

1303. Have you paid particular attention to the Queen of Sheba picture in its 
present state >—Yes. 


304. Do you observe that any of the ropes or more delicate portions of 
that picture have been removed?-—I think the fault more consists in taking 
away the richness of colour from the water. 


1365. Do you consider that any part of the original master’s touch had been 
removed ?—I think the glazings are gone. 

1306. Are not the ropes and the vessels generally the very last touches of 
the master >—Yes. 

1307. And if those last touches are not removed, are we not entitled to infer 
that nothing has been removed ?—I do not know that; the ropes might remain 
and the water might be injured. 


1308. That is to say, the solvent might not be strong enough to remove the 
last touch, where it was a rope, but it might, if spread over an equal surface like 
water /—It is not the solvent itself that does so much injury, as the friction 
applied to the picture. You might pour the solvent I employ over the picture, 
and ao it no harm, though it might be very strong; but if friction is applied it 
will bring the whole out together. 

1309. If that strong solvent were applied to that portion of the picture where 
there are these ropes, and those ropes are found in an entire state, is not ita fair 
inference that the surface of the picture generally has not been subjected to great 
damage 2—No, I could not say that. If the ropes remained in those portions of 
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the picture, it may be considered a good test, so far as that portion of the picture 
is concerned. 

1310. Have you equally strong proof in the other portions of the picture 
where you suppose the last delicate touches to have been removed, as yop have 
proof in the case of the ropes that they have not been removed ?—I could not, in 
my conscience, seeing a picture in such a state of dirt, say whether it was per- 
fect or not, or whether it might not have been cleaned at some former time and | 
injured. 

1311. Have you observed any evidence on the other portions of the picture, 
different from that where the ropes are, which has led you to suppose that 
ereater damage has been done to the original master’s touch in those portions, 
than in the part where the ropes are visible ?—Yes. 

1312. And what is that evidence ?—The water. 

1313. The water is the place where you observed it ?—Yes ; because I think 
the water would be the place where most the glazing would be. 

1314. But what is your evidence as to the glazing being removed from that 
place 2—That I do not see it now. 

1315. Are you always able without experiment to detect the existence of 
these fine glazings?’—Most decidedly. I have just come from the Louvre, 
where I have been three months; | have looked at the pictures there which 
have not been touched ; I have looked also at St. Ursula, which is in a state of 
great perfection ; in my opinion, it is one of the finest pictures in the country. 

1316. Did you, in your previous observations on the Queen of Sheba, observe 
on the top of the mast of one of the ships what the Italians call a pentimento ‘ 
— Yes. 

1317. That is to say, a second flag of a very faint description on the other 
side of the mast from which the flag which has its full colour is visible —Yes ; 
I think he changed that on account of his having placed the flag the wrong way. 

1318. You observed that in the previous state of the Claude ?>—No, I did not; 
I observed it now. 

1319. Can you give any explanation why it is observable now, and why it 
was not observable before?—When a picture is cleaned you see it; but it is 
utterly impossible to see it through a coat of oil. It is exceedingly delicate, 
and when it is covered with such an intensity of oil, you could not see it. | 
certainly could not say that that picture was quite perfect before Mr. Seguier 
took it in hand. . 

1320. You would say that the reason why the pentimento flag was not visible 
formerly was the dirty state of the picture ‘—Yes. 

1321. And you would not be disposed to infer that Claude, anxious to conceal 
that double flag, had painted it out, and that, from some injury done to the pic- 
ture in cleaning, it has reappeared, in consequence of the upper coat of paint being 
removed :—No, | do not think so. 

1322. Have you any particular remarks to make upon the Paul Veronese ?— 
I think the picture generally is in good condition. It isa little out of harmony ; 
that part particularly that is painted in ultramarine, which is a mineral. When 
you clean a picture of that kind, all the other colours subside to a great degree, 
‘while the ultramarine remains in its original state, and the blue just as the artist 
put it on ; and it is necessary, when you are cleaning a picture of that kind, to 
leave a certain portion of the yellow varnish, in order to keep itin harmony with 
the other colours that have subsided. 

1323. Do you observe that the glazing of that picture has been much 
injured by the late cleaning ?—No, Ido not. I knew the picture when it was first 
brought over. 

1324. Upon the whole, you consider that that has been a successful job ?—I 
think that is the best cleaned picture there. 

1325. I neglected to ask you whether you observed upon the Queen of 
Sheba any old repairs, or repaints, now visibler—Yes, there is repaint 
upon it. 

1326. Will you mention to the Committee where that is ?—On the water there 
is a large patch, about the middle distance. 

3327. When do you suppose that repair to have been made ?—That | could 
not say; it is an old repair. 

1328. Are you aware that that picture was repaired by Mr. Seguier himself, 
at the time when it was acquired by the gallery ?—No. 
1329, You 
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- 1329. You have not observed any other repairs 1—No. ' 

1330. Have you observed none upon the foreground of the picture ?—No; I 
took a general and cursory view of it. I think the great fault is, that the pic- 
tures look too cold and crude; but that arises in a great degree from the 
cleaned pictures being placed next to those which remain uncleaned ; and, there- 
fore, in fact, look worse than they really are. 

1331. Have you any special remarks to make upon the picture attributed to 
Rubens, called St. Bavont—lI think that is the worst cleaned picture. 

1332. In what respect?—TI think it 1s too closely cleaned; but I must say | 
think no man could clean the oil off those pictures without getting into diffi- 
culties with them. 

1333- Have you noticed any repairs upon the St. Bavon ?—No, I have not. 

1334. Have you observed any erasures of the former colouring upon tha 
picture, in consequence of the operation of cleaning ?—No, not particularly. 

1335. But it never was a highly finished picture?—No; it is a very poor 
picture, in my opinion, 

1335. Has it ever occurred to you that it was probably a sketch of the 
master for a greater painting of the same subject '—No, I know no picture 
like it. There is one in the church of St. Bavon, which I have seen there for 
the last 30 years; but it is not like that. 

1337. You expressed an opinion in 1850 before a Committee that that was 
not an original picture of Rubens 7—Yes. 

1338. Do you wish to make any particular remarks on any of the other 
pictures that have been cleaned?—No; I only speak generally as to their 
appearing very crude; I think there was very great difficulty in executing the 
task, and I doubt whether anybody could have done it better, as far as regards 
the removal of the oil. 

1339. Vo you consider that the large Claude, on the other side of the room from 
that in which the Queen of Sheba is placed, has been seriously injured 7—I could 
not say that ; I could not say what the actual state of the picture was; the pictures 
were covered with oil, and it requires great prudence in a man to undertake to 
clean such things. 

1340. You have not observed that any particular injury has happened to the 
old glazings of that picture ; you have not observed that they have been removed 
from the large Claude ?—Yes, I think they have. 

1341. Was it your opinion that those pictures ought to have been lined before 
they were cleaned ?—Yes. 

1342. The whole nine ?—I do not know: I would not say that as to the whole 
of the nine pictures ; the Rubens was on panel. I think pictures are safer, if they 
require cleaning, if you line them before you clean them, because you get a 
better surface. 

1343. Is the custom of mixing oil with mastic varnish, which, as you have 
mentioned, appears to you so very injurious, practised in other galleries besides 
the National Gallery here ?—1 have never seen it. 

1344. It is an invention, in fact, of a gentleman connected with that gallery ?— 
It is done to save trouble; mastic varnish can be polished if you have a proper 
staff to do it; even your looking-glasses require wiping, and pictures require 
looking to in the same way. 

1345. You are aware that the object with which that mixture was made, was 
to prevent the tendency which mastic varnish has to chill?—Yes. 

1346. Do you consider that there is any great danger in a chill in itself?-- 
None at all. 

1347. It is a temporary evil >—Yes; and after a certain time a picture will 
Temain a long period without chilling. 

1348. I think you stated before the Committee of 1850, that you could not 
re-varnish with mastic over the surface of that mixed varnish which has been 
habitually used?—I said it would be wrong to do so, inasmuch as the mastic 
varnish being harder than the oil, it would crack the picture on which it was 
laid ; that is the case with the Wilkie; that is cracking all to pieces; I have no 
doubt that that picture will go all to pieces. -I saw the Duke of Wellington’s 
picture by the same master a few days ago, and that picture, which has never 
been treated in such a way, is perfect. 

1349. Have you observed the state of the great picture by Sebastian del 
Piombo?—Yes, 
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Mx. H. Farrer. ‘ 1350. Has that picture ever been covered with a coat of oil and mastic ?— 
es, 
3. May 1853. 1351. How long ago?—I think it has been done some time ; it gets darker 


and darker every time I look at it. 

1352. Are you aware that that picture, during the late vacation, was washed, 
not in the sense of removing varnish, but simply a washing of the surface, by 
Mr. Seguier, and that it was afterwards covered with a fresh coat of pure mastic 
varnish :—I have heard that it has been done, but I think it a very bad thing{to 
do; and I think the result will be that it will erack. 

1353. You think the condition of that picture, by Sebastian del Piombo, has 
been endangered by that process ?—It must be. 

1354. Does that answer apply to the pictures of Parmegiano and Murillo, 
which were also cleaned during the vacation?—To all pictures that have been 
varnished with oil; this mastic varnish and oil forms what painters call maguylp ; 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds's pictures, which were painted in maguylp, and were 
varnished too soon, all cracked to pieces. The softer surface must give way to 
the harder one. , 

1355. Have you observed anything peculiar in the state of the pictures that 
were cleaned in 1846, in consequence of their having been revarnished with a 
mixture of mastic and oil ?—I think they will go in the same way, and then you 
must clean them in the same way as the Claudes have been cleaned. 

1356. Are you acquainted with the practice of cleaning pictures in foreign 
galleries ?—I have cleaned them myself for foreign galleries. 

1357- In what gallery ?—Pictures that were at Berlin; I have cleaned a picture 
by Hemmelinck that was bought not long ago. 

1358. Are you acquainted with the practice in any other gallery i—No. I 
cleaned pictures for Monsieur De la Hante, when he used to come to this country ; 
he used to sell pictures to many of the galleries. 

1359. But you have not been employed by the directors of any of the foreign 
galleries, have you ?—No. 

1360. Are you aware of the practice pursued in foreign galleries with refer- 
ence to cleaning pictures, whether it is given over to the discretion of a single 
cleaner ?—Yes, | have an instance of it ; I wrote a letter some time ago to the 
Atheneum, in connexion with the cleaning of the two Rubens, at Antwerp ; 
they were cleaned by M. Ettienne Le Roy, and I never saw anything done better 
in my life. 

1361. Are there are any special restraints in the foreign galleries upon the 
operations of the cleaners which do not exist in the National Gallery ?—I know 
that no person could get even to see the pictures. Those to whom they were 
entrusted had the key of the room they were in while they were cleaning, and 
| no person could enter the place unless they took them in. They would not be 
Wi ae & interfered with in any way. 

Hib a em & 1362. Have you paid attention to the backs of the pictures in the National 
Gallery 7—No, not particularly. | have given my general observations upon 
what | thought would be the effect of damp and heat in my former examina- 

lk ee tion. 

tt 7 “an 1363. In a former examination of yourself and other gentlemen of knowledge 

y. i a) and experience, including Mr. Faraday, the chemist, and others, very strong 

1 a opinions were expressed as to the danger resulting to pictures from the backs 

| hae 4 #1 being neglected ?—Yes, I have experienced that with pictures. I have found 

) J iT that that portion of a picture which is liable to the Hg 8 of the atmosphere 

| has been injured, and that in those parts which have been covered by the 
stretchers they have been perfect. 

1364. Would you have considered it necessary, subsequent to those opinions 
being expressed, from your knowledge of the pictures in the gallery, that 
measures should have been taken for the better protection of their backs :— 
Yes. 

1365. Do you employ an assistant?~-Yes; I have nobody to work for me who 
has not been brought up and schooled in my own way. My son assists me, and 
I have been assisted also by two brothers, who are dead. 

1366. In the case of a youthful assistant, you would not trust him with 
meddling with the more delicate parts of the operation, would you ?—It would 
depend entirely on his talent, and whether he was careful or otherwise. I think 
myself that it would be well if persons who had the direction of such sa 
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always had men who were trained to the care of works of that kind; it is a 
thing of great importance. 

1367. Mr. Charteris. You said that, in order to harmonise a picture where 
parts after cleaning appeared too light, yoa toned the picture down ; is not that 
toning at all liable to change colour >—Not at all ; it is merely the varnish. In 
fact, the varnish that you put upon it is only just the same tone as that that is 
left on; but it would never happen unless there were pictures in the state 1 
describe; where oil has been used you cannot lielp it; it will be more or less 
out of harmony when cleaned. 

1368. But that toning does not turn like the oil >—No. 

1360. You say that oil varnish is not removable without injury to the pictures : 
—It is always attended with great risk ; you cannot take a part of it off. 

1370. Do you believe it can be removed without injury to those delicate 
glazings which are on the surface of the picture ?—I think it is always a great 
risk. 

1371. Do you cousider it so great a risk, that if you had anything to do with 
the management of the gallery, many of these pictures being varnished with oil 
varnish, you would not subject them, even though they required it, to the process 
of cleaning ?— I think it would be a safer plan not to do it. 

1372. Uf you were asked to clean the Salvator Rosa, would you undertake it ? 
—-No. 

1373. And your risk would be the danger of removing the oil varnish ?— 
Because I could not deal with it as with another picture covered with mastic. 

1374. Have any pictures that have been varnished with this oil varnish ever 
come into your hands :—Yes; I have had pictures come into my hands covered 
with oil. 

1375. And have you had great difficulty in cleaning them without injury ?— 
Yes. 

1376. Did you require to tene them down afterwards?—Yes; you cannot 
clean them without. The picture may not be injured ; certain portions of the 
picture will be too white, and a careful man may remedy that. When I gave 
my evidence just now, I said that through this dirt you could not tell what the 
state of the picture really was. What conscientious man could take upon himself 
to say that through the dirt the picture was perfect? With mastic varnish you 
might do it, because it never gets so discoloured ; it gets yellow, but it remains 
transparent and clear; whereas the oil gets opaque. 


1377. In every picture that you have cleaned that has been covered with this 
oil varnish, have you been obliged to tone it down ?—More or less. 

1378. You said that a thin coat of mastic varnish could not in some cases be 
left on the surface of a picture; to what cases do you refer ?—I think a thin 
coat could certainly not be left, if covered with oil. 

1379. The Chairman, in one of his questions, asked you whether, where a 
picture is not varnished with pure mastic varnish, you might not remove merely 
the surface, and leave a thin coat over the picture, so as to avoid the danger of 
going near the original work of the painter; and in answer to that question you 
said, there were somne cases in which that could not be done ?—I thought you 
meant that the mastic varnish might be under the oil. 


1380. But in all cases where no oil has been employed, you can leave a thin 
coat of mastic varnish, removing the superficial surface of the varnish only ?— 
Yes, never going near the picture. 

1351. You said you had a different method of restoring from other persons in 
your profession; do you mean that you employ water-colours ?—I do not know 
whether I am obliged to expose my mode of restoration; I would rather not do 
it. Ido not use oil. I can say that I dislike oil too much ever to use it. 


1382. You were well aware, were you not, of the condition of the Queen of 


Sheba, by Claude, before it was subjected to the process of cleaning ?—Yes. 

1383. Do you consider that it has been improved in its general tone or effect, 
or that it has been injured by the process to which it has been subjected ?—I do 
not like it as well. 

384. You know the Saint Ursula ?—Yes. 

1385. Do you consider that that picture requires cleaning ?—I think it requires 
a little regulating ; there are some portions of it that have got a little too heavy 
Mm parts, but as to the general cleaning of the picture I would not touch it. 
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1386. Do you consider it in a preferable state to the Queen of Sineha, which 
has been recently cleaned ?-—Yes. 

1387. Was the Queen of Sheba a cold picture before it was cleaned, or was it 
wanting in those peculiar characters of Claude, aerial perspective, harmony of 
tone, and general brilliancy ?—I think it looked rather more like a fog than aerial 
perspective. 

1388. Before it was cleaned ?—Yes, there was nothing but brown discoloured 
oil over it: certainly it was not like some of the pictures I have seen in the 
Louvre, and other places, which have not been subjected to that process ; those 
pictures are not clean, but they are transparent and pure, while the other was 
heavy and opaque. 

1389. You do not consider it improved, then ?—No. 

1390. Do you believe that the commercial value of that picture has been 
diminished by the process it has undergone ; that is, if that picture was put up 
to auction at Mr. Christie’s, or by any other auctioneer, it would fetch less money 
in the market now, than it would have produced before it was cleaned ?—I do. 

1391. You say that the glazings have been removed from the water; do you 
consider that they have been left on the sky, or that they have been removed 
from the sky likewise ?—I do not think that there have been any glazings on 
the sky ; that is what an artist would generally call scumbling; there is a great 
distinction between scumbling and glazing. . 

1392. Do you think the scumbling has been left ?—I do not think the sky 
has been much injured ; it is the water that I complain of. 

1393. The Paul Veronese, you think is the picture which has been least 
injured by cleaning 7—Yes. 

1394. But I think I understood you to say, it was wanting in harmony ? 
— Yes. 

1395. If you had had to clean that picture, or if it were put into your hands 
in its present state, should you think it necessary to tone down any parts of it? 
—Yes. 

1396. In order to restore the harmony which has been removed by cleaning‘ 
— Yes. 

1397. Do you consider that the cleaning has gone too far?—No; I think it 
would have been utterly impossible to have cleaned it in any other way, but 
then jt should not have been left as it is; Ido not think that any person could 
have cleaned it so as to have left it in any other way. | 

1398. Are you aware whether there was any peculiarity in that picture ; 
whether it had been covered by anything but oil varnish :—No; I know it had 
not oj] varnish on it when M. De la Hante had it. 

1399. Was he an intimate friend of yours?—Yes; for years, 

1400. Do you know whether he was in the habit of covering his pictures with 
a mixture of ox gall and liquorice ?—I do not believe anything of the kind. 

1401. You never saw him 2_No; and I do not believe he ever did it. 

1402. He never told you that he was in the habit of applying it?—No, never. 

1403. Are there any other pictures in the gallery now which were in the 
possession of M. De la Hante >—Not that I can recollect. 

1404. Have you examined the Poussin which has been recently cleaned ? 
— Yes. 

1405. Do you consider that picture improved by the process it has gone 
through 7—No; the observation I made as to the Paul Veronese, applies also 
here; the blues are too prominent ; that is a sketchy picture, and more likely to 
suffer than any other that might be cleaned under such circumstances. 

1406. The Saint Bavon, you say, you consider to be injured ?—Yes. 

1407. Do you know the picture, by Rubens, that hangs in the same room, tlie 
Rape of the Sabines :—Yes. 

1408. Which of those two pictures, the Saint Bavon, which has been recently 
cleaned, or the Rape of the Sabines, by Rubens, do you consider in a preferable 
state ?—The Rape of the Sabines, of course. 

1409. Are you aware that in one of the figures there is an eye wanting r—I 
have heard of it, but I do not think it is wanting: I do not think it was ever 
there. 1 think it a very poor picture, and unworthy of the gallery altogether. 

1410. Do you recollect the state of the Judgment of Paris, by Rubens, at the 
time it was sold at Christie’s —I valued it; I valued all the collection, and that 
picture especially fetched to a shilling what I valued it at for Mr. Penrice. 

1411. What 
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1411. What was the state of that picture when it was sold at Christie’s ?— 


Perfect. oT pth, Sage 
1412. Were there any injuries in the back of the Juno then ?—Not to my 


knowledge. é 

1413: Did you consider that picture in a foul and discoloured state, and to 
require cleaning ?—N 0. 

1414. Do you consider that it required cleaning?—I should not have 
cleaned it. 

1415. Do you consider it to have now as much brillianey of colouring as it 
had ?—I do not. 

1416. It has toned down, has it not ?—Yes ; that is what I object to. 

1417. Below that toning down, do you think the picture is as brilliant as it 
was when it was shown at Mr. Christie’s sale ?—1 think it is, underneath 

1418. Then the picture, you think, has not really been injured by cleaning 7— 
I do not know that I can say the picture has been injured, but it has not that 
rich quality and colour about it that it had; I cannot say that the picture has 
been rubbed ; I preferred it in the state in which it was before, certainly. 

1419. Do you consider now, after it has been cleaned, that it is not as perfect, 
as brilliant, and as pleasing in effect, as it was when you valued it, and when it 
was bought by the nation at Mr. Penrice’s sale ?—Certainly. 

1420. I believe the Velasquez was in your possession at one time, was it not ? 
— Yes. 

1421. Did that picture require cleaning when you sold it to the nation ?—Sir 
Robert Peel sent a message to me to know whether the picture was in the same 
state as it was in when I received it from Lord Cowley; my answer was, that 
it was so; that is, that I had put a thin coat of varnish over it, but had never 
cleaned. it. 

1422. That is to say, when it was in your possession you did not consider it 
so dirty as to require cleaning ; you thought that all it required was a thin coat 
of varnish which you put over it ?—Yes. 

1423. And that was the state in which the picture was when Sir Robert 
Peel applied to you ?—Yes, and when it was delivered to me, it was delivered in 
exactly the same state as that in which it came from Lord Cowley, except the 
coat of varnish. 

1424. Was it subjected to the process of cleaning soon after you sold it ?— 
I cannot charge my memory. 

1425. It was purchased in 1846 ?—Yes. 

1426. And that picture, you consider, left your hands in a_ perfect state?—If 
I thought it had required anything to be done to it, I should have done it. 

i427. You know what its state was when it was in your possession, and before 
it came into the possession of the nation; you have seen it since it has been 
subjected to the process of cleaning ; do. you consider the picture improved or 
notr— I do not. 

1428. Do you consider that it has been injured ?—I do not think that the 
picture has been injured ; it does not look as pleasing or as rich as it did, nor has 
it the spirit it had before ; but I do not think it has been destroyed. Pictures are 
more or less injured, no doubt, if you take off the original old varnish ; if you clean 
the picture without taking away the paint; every connoisseur likes to see a 
picture in what he calls a genuine state. 

1429. Do you think it in harmony ?—Yes. 

1430. Do you think that it requires toning in parts?—Yes; I think it 1s 
altered since it was cleaned; { think it is gving into its toning again. 

1431. What parts do you consider most out of harmony!—I think the 
foreground, i 

1432. Do you think the back ground somewhat pale ?—It does not look as 
forcible as it did when I delivered it. 

1433. Do you think it advances too much ?—That it always did; that was 
one of its faults. 

1434. Do you consider that the glazings have been injured at all?—No, I 

© not know that they have; but there is too much of the original varnish 
taken off, 

1435. I think I understand you to say, you believe that nearly all the old 
painters, more or less, used this system of glazing ?—Yes; more or less, 
certainly, 
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Mr. H. Farrer. 1436. Then you do not agree with what was stated by the keeper of the gal- 
lery, that this system of glazing is ‘‘ Modern quackery, and has nothing to do 
‘ with the noble works of the remote ages in art” ?—I cannot agree with that, 
because I think that in most of the finer pictures, of the Dutch school especi- 
ally, the finest part of them consists in nothing but the glazing. 

1437. Do you limit that entirely to the Dutch ?—No. 

1438. You think it applies to the Venetians also ?—Yes, most particularly so; 

1439. And to the works of Claude ?—In some, but not in so great a degree, 

1440. I suppose, if required, you could, on the spot in the gallery, point out 
where you consider these pictures to be injured, and show us, by comparison 
and analogy, where you think that this process of cleaning has been carried too 
far ?2—I cannot say that I could go as far as that., I have qualified my answer 
by telling you, that under the coat of dirt which disguised these pictures, | 
could not take upon myself to say what had been done by the party who cleaned 
them. 

1441. But you could undertake to show us, by comparison of two pictures by 
the same master, which picture you, as an artist conversant with the works of 
that master, considered to be in a preferable state ?— Yes, I think I could. 

1442. Mr, B. Wall.) Do you recollect whether, when the Velasquez left your 
possession, there was a rent in it; a little tear in the middle ?—Yes, there was. 

1443. Has that rent increased since the picture has been in the possession of 
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the gallery ?—No, it was always in it; long before it was in My possession. 
1444. If you recollect, I had something to do with that negotiation /— 
You had. | 


1445. At the time I came to you, on the part of Sir Robert Peel, I under- 
stood you to say that the picture was just going to the King of Holland ?—No, 
you mistook me ; the picture had been to the king at the time. 1 was about to 
send it away to Paris when you came to me. , 

1446. With regard to the nine pictures which have been recently cleaned, 
you have stated that they required cleaning, but that there was great danger in 
doing it ?>—Yes. 

1447. Would not that answer lead the Committee to this inference, that no 
picture could be safely cleaned where it was covered with oil varnish ?—Exactly 
so; that is what I mean. 

1448. Would you have the Committee to understand you as recommending 
that no pictures that have been subjected to oil varnish should be cleaned ? 
—I think that those who clean them will incur very great displeasure. If the 
pictures were mine, I should clean them certainly; but I should not ad vise their 
being cleaned when they belong to the nation, because | think the people would 
not be satisfied. If 1 bought the pictures, I should clean them for myself. 

1449. Would you have recommended, supposing you had been employed by 
| the National Gallery, that those nine, pictures that were cleaned in the year 
. 1852 should be left entirely alone ?—I should. ¢ 
| 1450. 1 think you have stated decidedly as your opinion that if they were to 
be cleaned, you did not think the cleaning could have been better managed than 
it has been ?—Yes. 

1451. That refers to the whole nine pictures !—Yes. 


; 
| ‘ ‘a 1452. Would you recommend that the Salvator Rosa, which is so dark and 
lanl oat unsightly now, should be left entirely untouched ?2—Well, I should ; I think 
+ oe ‘i 1) that if it is cleaned, it will appear as the others appear. 
eat 


1453. Do you think that in its present condition it can be of any advantage 
. to the gallery as a school of art +--No, I do not; I only regret that the oil 
ria? should ever have been put on the pictures; I think it is a question rather of 

hen dirtying the pictures than of cleaning them. 

1454. Can you recollect in what year the oil varnish was put upon the 
Salvator Rosa ?—No, I do not; it has been gradually going down. 
ul | | 1455. Has it been much in the same state as long as you can recollect it r— 
No; it was in a very different state when I saw it sold at Sir Martin Sykes’s 
sale. 

| | 1456. How many years ago was that?—I should think full 25 years ago. 

i Tt 1457. You cannot recollect how many years after that it was that the oil 
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varnish was put uponit’—No; it was after it got into the national collection. 
1458. In the time of Mr. Seguier’s brother —Yes. 
1459. Mr. Charteris.| You say you consider that the nine pictures which have 
been 
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been referred to could not have been better cleaned, under the circumstances, 
than they have been ?—Yes. , 

1460. If you had had the cleaning of them, would they now hang upon the 
walls of the National Gallery in the same state as that in which they now are?— 
I should not have left them without harmonising them. 

1461. If you had had to clean those pictures for yourself, would they now be 
in the same state as the pictures which are now hanging on the walls of the 
National Gallery, and which have been cleaned ?—I think they would have been 
in that state when I first cleaned them, before putting them into harmony. 

1462. Then what would you have done to them; supposing you had pur- 
chased those nine picture at the sale, you say you would have cleaned them if 
they were your own property ?—Yes; because I think there is no pleasure in 
looking on a picture like the Salvator Rosa in such a state. 

1463. After having subjected them to the process of cleaning, would they 
have been in the same state as the pictures in the National Galiery now are ?— 
I cannot say that, because [ have qualified my former answer by saying I do uot 
know what the state of them has been. I cannot say whether damage has been 
done by the party who cleaned them or not. 

1464. You have said that yon consider them to have been cleaned as well as 
possible ?—Under the circumstances, with the oil over them. 

1465. If, in the process of cleaning, you had found these pictures to be in the 
state in which they now are, would you have left them in that state, or would 
you have submitted them to any further process; if, for instance, you had been 
going to expose them to sale ?—I should have put them into harmony. 

1466. Cleaning a picture of that kind is always a speculation, is it not ?—- 
Sometimes. 

1467. You would have toned them down ?— Where they were unequal f must 
have done it. 

1468. But you have stated that they are unequal, and require toning down ? 
—Yes, they do require putting into harmony. 

1469. Then we may assume that, although they have been, as you say, 
cleaned as well as possible, they are wanting in harmony, and that you would 
have thought in necessary to tone them down ?—In some parts. 


1470. Mr. Vernon.] Do you consider that the mere commercial value of a 


picture is a true test of its real value as a work of art ?—I think it is a very good 
test. It is very seldom that you find a bad picture feich a good price. 

1471. You are aware of the Murillo bought lately at the Louvre; do you con- 
sider that the finest picture in the Louvre ’—No; but I think it was a fair sale. 
The Marquis of Hertford was the last bidder for that picture. 

1472. As to cleaning a picture, I understand you to say, you would be regu- 
lated by your fear of public displeasure ?— Not if it were my own. 

1473. Rather than by your own views of what is best for the picture, if you 
were in a position of responsibility ?—I should always do what I considered best 
for the picture. 

1474. | understand, from the tenor of your evidence, you do not consider that 
these nine pictures have been injured in substance, although you do think they 
have been injured, perhaps, in their general effect ?--As to those injuries that 

see upon the pictures, | cannot censcientiously take upon myself to say that 
the cleaner has committed them; they might have been there before. The 
piciures were so exceedingly covered with dirt and dark oil, that I think a man 
must have a great stretch of conscience who would take upon himself to say that 
the cleaner has defaced them. . 

1475. Therefore, you would be unable to say whether there had or had not 

een any original glazing of the master on the water of the Claude, for instance ? 
Ri um quite convinced that the glazings are gone, but who did it I do not 
now. 

1476. Scumbling I understand to be a process of laying on an opaque colour, 
while glazing is laying on a transparent colour lightly ?—Yes. 

1477. The opaque colour is not so easily damaged by the application of sol- 
vents as the transparent colour, is it?—The scumblings would resist the action 
of solvents to a greater extent than the glazings; but the use of those solvents 
would always require great care and delicacy. 

1478. Do you see any difference in the effect of the sky in the Queen of 
Sheba, by Claude, and the effect of the water ?—Yes. 

0.59. L 2 1479. You 
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1479. You think the scumbled part has not been injured, but that the other 
part is not in a satisfactory state ?—Yes; the whole picture is too crude. 

1480. Are you always able to say that that which is called glazing in some 
pictures may not have been practically a toned varnish put on at a more 
recent date ?—Yes, it is a very different thing; toned varnish would go all 
over the lights, and over the whole alike; whereas the glazings would be 
moderated to the different degrees required. A varnish that is toned gives the 
pictures the same tone of colour all over. 

1481. In reference to a remark of yours, that you do not believe that oil is 
ever used with varnish in foreign galleries, are you not aware that oil is used in 
varnish, in the Louvre, for instance ?—If it be, Iam not aware of it; I saw 
the principal authorities, and they certainly never led me to believe it. 

1482. You are aware that at the Louvre they object entirely to the use of 
glass over pictures !—Yes. 

1483. Is not one of their reasons that it has a bad effect upon the oil in the 
varnish >—Yes. 

1484. They consider that damp generates under the glass, and that that has 
a bad effect upon the oil ?—The oil would resist it. 

1485. You know the Poussins in the Louvre; are not some of them in an 
equally unsatisfactory state with that in our gallery, owing to the nature or the 
mode of painting of that master ?—No, certainly not; they are in a most satis- 
factory state. 

1486. You are acquainted with the Perugino lately bought at the Louvre !— 
Yes. 

1487. Do you consider that a pure picture 1—I think it is a picture in the 
finest state I ever saw in my life, and I regret that it did not come over here. 

1488. Are you aware that since that picture came there, the lower part of the 
drapery has been repainted ?—No. 

1489. Are you aware that that picture was at Verona, and that it was restored 
there?—No; whenever you get a picture in a particularly fine state; people 
always think ita copy, because they so seldom see one in a good condition. 

1490. Are you aware that since that picture has been in the French Gallery 
at the Louvre, the lower part of the drapery has been repainted ?—No, | did not 
know it. 

1491. Mr. Charteris.| Are you acquainted with the state of the pictures in 
the Louvre, generally ?—I have been walking in it for the last three months, 
where I met that gentleman (Mr. Vernon) often. 

1492. Do you consider that what they do at Paris in regard to cleaning 
pictures in the Louvre should be any guide to us in managing ours >-—Certainly 
not; for they have rubbed out some of their pictures. 

‘ 1493. Mr. Labouchere.| Are you acquainted with the Berlin Gallery :— 
es. 

1494. Do you consider that the pictures are well taken care of there ?— Yes, 
they are very well taken care of ; in fact, I think most of the foreign galleries 
are better arranged, and that the pictures are taken better care of than they are 
here. 

1495. With regard to cleaning pictures, is there any different system that 
prevails there ?—No, 1 do not know their mode of cleaning, though 1 know 
Doctor Waagen very well. I think the pictures in that gallery have been most 
of them recent purchases. 

1496. Can you suggest to the Committee any practical alteration of the 
system by which, in your opinion, the preservation of the pictures can be better 
secured than at present in this country 9_| think that if the staff there, instead 
of walking about, were replaced by policemen, who might be got at half the 
price, and if those gentlemen were made to dust the pictures, and keep them in 
better order, that would be much better than the present plan. 

1407. With regard to the system of cleaning, can you suggest any alteration 
in the system by which there might be greater care in directing pictures to be 
cleaned, or in cleaning them after they have been so directed ; in short, is there 
any practical alteration you could suggest which you think would be advan- 
tageous with regard to the cleaning of pictures in the National Gallery ?—I think 
you cannot do more than has been done; employ an experienced man in cleaning, 
and put full faith in him. There is one great fault I find, and that is, that 
such a number of pictures were cleaned durmg the vacation ; those pict aret ‘ 

cleane 
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cleaned at all, ought to be cleaned properly, and one of those Claudes should 
have taken the whole time, instead of such a number having been cleaned. 

1498. At present, 1s it the case in the National Gallery, that no picture is ever 
removed except im the vacation, to be cleaned ?—It is so; but that is not the 
case in Paris, and it ought not to be so here. 

1499. You think there is no additional system of control over a person who, 

ou say, is necessarily trusted with a discretion in cleaning the pictures, which 
‘yould really be a security >—No, none at all; if the man employed to do the 
work does not understand what he is about he will spoil your picture, and if he 
does understand it he will perform his work in a proper way. 

1500. Do you think it would be important that there should be any additional 
room 9% rooms in the National Gallery, where pictures might be taken to be 
cleaned ?—Yes ; attached to the National Gallery. 

1501. There is now no such room ?—No. 

_ 1502. Where are the pictures taken when they are taken to be cleaned. 1 do 
not know. Ido not know whether Mr. Seguier takes them out of the National 
Gallery or not. 

1503. Is it the case that they are cleaned in the room in which they hang ?— 
I do not know. 

1504. Mr. Currie.] Do you think that six hours a day, during six weeks, was 
sufficient time, or do you think it was quite insufficient, for the cleaning of nine 
pictures, whose aggregate surface measures 228 square feet r—It is impossible 
for any man, undertaking the cleaning of a picture, to tell how he would proceed 
with it, or what length of time it would take him to do it. 

1505. But you can form a very good idea, can you not, whether six weeks was 
sufficient time to deal with those nine difficult pictures ?—I think it was not 
sufficient time. 

1506. Was it not wholly iosufficient -—I think so. 

1507. You would have been very sorry, would you not, if you had been 
obliged to undertake the cleaning at all, to have executed it in that time r— 
Certainly. 

1508. What length of time should you have required to do justice to yourself 
and to the picture ?—I cannot tell that ; everything would depend upon how the 
work proceeded. Weare very much out in our calculation sometimes in judging 
of the time it will take to clean a picture. 

1509. Would you have undertaken to do it in three months ?—Certainly not. 

1510. In six months ?—No; I do not think I should. 

1511. Chairman.] You said in a previous part of your evidence that you 
thought the nine pictures had been perfectly well cleaned by Mr. Seguier ?— 
Under the circumstances, the pictures being covered with oil. I should have 
called them very badly cleaned, if they had been covered with varnish. 

1512. Supposing he had had nine months to clean those pictures in, could he 
have cleaned them better than he did ?--I do not think that; perhaps he could, 
because possibly there was no other mode of operating upon them than that of 
using a strong solvent, and taking the oil itself away. 

1513. If the pictures were cleaned by Mr. Seguier in six weeks, as well as 
they were capable of being cleaned, how can we infer that it could have heen 
necessary for him to take three months ?—I think it would have been a greater 
act of caution, as I think great risk was incurred. 

1514. You are aware that he has an assistant ?—No, I am not, nor do I know 
his mode of operating upon the pictures. 1 have always known Mr. Seguier as 
an exceedingly careful man. I have seen many pictures that he has cleaned. I 
think that two pictures by R. Wilson in the Vernon Gallery were cleaned by 
him ; and if they were, all I can say is, that | never saw any pictures better 
cleaned in my life. 

1515. Mr. Curri 

think not. 
1516. Lord Brooke.] You said that in the case of pictures varnished with oil 
varnish it was extremely difficult to clean them, and that it was so difficult that 
you would not have recommended their being cleaned in the National Gallery ? 
-—Yes, 

1517. At the same time you stated that those pictures would, year by year, 
become blacker ?>—Yes. 

1518. And that at last they would become so black that it would be impos- 
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sible for anybody to discern any of their beauties 2—Yes. All I object to is this, 
that two or three cleanings with such oil upon them would clean them out. 

1519. Would you leave them to be entirely unseen by the public, or would 
you attempt to clean them >-I think it is better to leave them alone; if you 
incur public displeasure by cleaning them, it is better to let the public be satis- 
fied with the dirt. 

1520. You would consider that every picture that had been varnished once or 
twice with oil varnish had in fact been spoilt ?--I should consider it spoilt if it 
had been varnished once with oil varnish. | 

1521. I think you say it is desirable to have pictures lined before they are 
cleaned !— Yes. . 

1522. Is there not considerable danger in lining pictures ?—No. 

1523. The lining is generally performed by a different person from the person 
who cleans the picture, is it not 7— Yes. 

1524. When a picture is cleaned, are you not obliged to use very strong means 
to bring the picture flat‘—That depends upon the judgment of the man who 
does it. 

1525. Can you bring it flat without using a hot iron, if itis much cracked ?—- 
A warm iron would suffice. 

1526. In flattening a picture which is much raised, or where the paint is 
thick and in lumps, is there not great danger that the surface of that paint may 
be rubbed off?—No, I think not; I have never experienced it in any picture | 
have had lined ; I think ifan inexperienced man did it, he would certainly injure 
the picture. I saw some pictures which had been lined in the country a little 
while ago which were very much injured indeed; the lining was done by an 
inexperienced man in the country who knew nothing about it. 

1527. Where the surface of a picture is very uneven, is there not danger, in 
using strong solvents, that the higher portion of the picture would be removed, 
while the lower part would not be touched ?—] have admitted that in one of my 
answers. 

1528. Mr. Ewart.] The oil varnish is generally not used on the Continent, 
I think you say ?—I never saw it used. | 

1529. And I think you say it is more opaque ?>— Yes. 

1530. Do you know why the paintings in the National Gallery are not cleaned 
except during the vacation ?—No; I have known nothing of its direction. 

1531. Is it because there is no room sufficiently devoted to that purpose ?—I 
cannot answer that question. 

1532. In your former evidence you alluded to some practice of the great 
masters of cleaning pictures which was mentioned by some of them, and I think 
you alluded to a quotation from Lanzi ?>—Yes. 

1533. Will you allow me to ask whether the process having been explained 
by the ancient Italian masters, or by Lanzi, a modern connoisseur in picture- 
cleaning could not use it for practical purposes >—No, it gives you none of the 
details. 

1534. Are you of opinion that a good picture-cleaner ought to have a know- 
ledge of artists, and of the diflerent schools of painting generally 9—{ think if 
he has not a taste for, and a knowledge of the art, he is almost certain to spoil 
the pictures, because he does not know what he is doing. 

1535. Do you think he ought also to have some knowledge of chemistry ?— 
No; | do not think that is necessary. 

1536. Mr. Stirling.] Do youthink these glazings were mixed with oil alone, or 
with varnish alone, or with oil and varnish together ?—No, I do not think they 
ever used oil and varnish. I think up to this present time the foreign artists 
never use oil and varnish; they are very simple in their treatment of pictures, 
and in their manner of painting. 

1537. What do you think they were mixed with ?—I recollect some years 
since meeting a M. De Braeckeleer, a member of the Academy at Antwerp, 
who married a lady whose grandfather was a pupil of Jordaens, the scholar of 
Rubens, who stated that Jordaens painted with copal, the vehicle used by his 
great master. 

1538. Have you any idea what the Venetians mixed their glazings with ?— 
I have not. 

1539. Do you think that alcohol, if applied to the surface of these glazings, 
whatever they were composed of, would be likely to destroy them ?>—-Decidedly. 

| 1540. Then 
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1540. Then you do not agree with Mr. Seguier that aleohol would not touch 
the surface of glazed pictures ¢— Certainly not. . 

1541. Would alcohol applied to the surface of paint, supposing the glazing 
removed, destroy it ?—Certainly ; it would take it close to the ground upon which 
the picture was painted. 


1542. You, of course, know the name of Mr. Solly: in the evidence given by 
him before the Committee of 1836 he says: ‘1 believe that no judicious cleaner 
«« yses spirits of wine, except it is very much neutralised by turpentine, or some 
«« other equivalent :” do you agree with Mr. Solly in that opinion 7—I should say 
that everything would depend upon what you were going to do. The mere 
solvent is nothing at all; its effect upon a picture depends entirely upon the 
knowledge and skill of the man who uses it. The same thing applies to it as 
would apply to a knife in the hands of a surgeon; if the solvent is in the hands 
of a man who knows how to use it he will do good with it, and so will a skilful 
surgeon know what to do with the knife; but if you put it into the hands of an 
jgnorant man, he will do harm with it. 

1543. If the glazing be destroyed, or if a picture comes into your hands with 
the glazing destroyed, would you undertake to restore it?—If the proprietor 
wished it, I should do the best I could with it. 


1544. Have you ever, in a work by Titian, restored it so as to satisfy yourself? 
-—I will mention a little anecdote that will prove it. When the pictures of 
Mr. Wilkins, r. A., who built the National Gallery, were sold, there was among them 
the Orleans Titian. For that picture no person at the sale would give more than 
from 2001. to 3001.; I persuaded a friend of mine to buy it; I said there was 
not much risk in buying it at the price at which it could be purchased of 
Mrs, Wilkins, and that I thought it was likely to turn out well. It did so. 
I cleaned it for my friend, who purchased it on my recommendation, and it 
got up from 250 to 1,000 guineas, I think that Mr. Cunningham bought the 
picture, and that since that time it has been sold to Mr. Holford for a much larger 
sum. That shows what I have done with a Titian, 


1545. And at the time it was done you were satisfied?—Yes, and so was 
everybody else. 


1546. Mr. Charteris.} What did you do with it ?—Cleaned it. 

1547. And glazed it?—Yes; it was painted in a great degree over, and it 
came out remarkably well. 

1548. You performed an operation upon it which you consider analogous to 
that which Titian performed ?—It required very little; but it was extraordinary 
to see the manner in which the picture came out with great patience and 
care. 

1549. It has been stated by a previous witness that pictures which have of late 
years appeared at sales look as if they had been damaged by cleaning; does your 
experience of pictures brought up for sale in London during the season tend to 
confirm that view ?—They are generally half rubbed out. 

1550. Have you remarked that that injurious effect of cleaning has been more 
apparent of late years than it was formerly ;—No; I cannot say [ have. I think 
that pictures are better treated generally now than they were formerly. 

1551. But you say that balf the pictures that appear at sales are half rubbed 
out:—Yes; and if half the pictures that appear at sales were wholly rubbed out 
it would be of no consequence. 


_ 1552. Chairman.} You have stated the Saint Ursula picture to be at present 
a very fine condition ?—In a wonderful condition. 

1553- Has not that picture been touched with a mixture of oil and mastic 
varnisii ?—Y es. 

1554. In that case, then, the oil and mastic varnish has not been so prejudicial ? 
—No, it does not appear to me to have been so prejudicial; I like the colour of 
the picture very much, indeed, as it is now ; but it will not last so. 

1555. Referring to a question which had been asked respecting the Paris 
gallery, are you of opinion, from your observation of this mixed oil varnish, that it 
would render pictures which are covered with it liable to serious injury if they were 
Covered with glass ?—I think so; the more the oil is open to the air, the less likely 
it 1s to change the picture and make it darker. 

1556. Then in regard to any proposal to cover the pictures in the gallery 
with glass, you consider the fact of there being so many pictures covered 
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with this mixed varnish of oil and mastic is an objection to such a proposal ?— 
Yes, I think so; I rather like glass over pictures to preserve them. 

1557. Have you observed that any great masters of the Flemish school were 
in the habit of painting in their pictures with a vehicle of copal varnish ?— 
I believe so. 

1558. Can you say that they did not?—No, I could not do that. 

1559. Mr. Currie.| You said with regard to the Saint Ursula that it required 
only a little regulating ; will you state what you mean by that ?—It is where the oil 
is lying too heavy in parts; it would be a very easy operation and safe, and it would 
be far preferable to taking off the oil varnish, because that is an operation which 
is attended with great risk. 

1560. Chairman (to Mr. Uwins).) Will you have the goodness to inform us 
where the pictures are cleaned during the vacation at the Nativnal Gallery ?—. 
They have been cleaned always in the rooms where they are hung up. 

1561. And there is no other accommodation for performing that operation ?— 
No; there are other rooms unoccupied ; I see no reason why they should not be 
used for the purpose, 

1562. But they are not in fact so used 2—No. 

1563. Do you consider that during the vacation, those rooms not being acces-- 
sible to the public, the operation could be performed with as great facility and 
safety there as it could be elsewhere ?— Certainly. 

1564. Would it not be possible to limit the period of the vacation for the benefit 
of the public, by making use of those rooms for the purpose of cleaning the pictures? 
—~Yes. 

1565. Mr. Charteris.] Is there any room now while the gallery is open to the 
public where pictures could be cleaned 2—Certainly ; the rooins which were occu- 
pied by the Vernon Collection might be so appropriated ; there are stoves in them 
to heat them. 

1566. Mr. Labouchere.] Why has that never been done ? 
pictures are only cleaned during the vacation. 


I do not know; the: 


Mr. John Nicuwenhuys, called in ; and Examined. 


1567. Chairman.] YOU have been for many years since your early youth con- 
nected with pictures ?—I have. ! 

1568. You have been occupied as a picture-dealer ?—Yes. 

1569. And have acted also occasionally as a picture-cleaner -—Yes ; but mere 
for myself than for others. 

1570. Not professionally for the public ?—No. 

1571. Were you bred as an artist /—Yes, and I got the first prize when a boy of 
16 years of age, for painting ; and I have devoted all my life since in the pursuit 
of the fine arts. 

1572. Of what country are you a native ?— Brussels. 

1573. You received your education as an artist in Brussels ?—I did. 

i574. And got the first prize on what occasion ?>—For the art of painting 
interiors of dwellings with figures. 

1575. What is your opinion generally with regard to the expediency, or other- 
wise, of cleaning pictures ?—It is a very dangerous operation, and very difficult 
to do it properly. 

1576. Are you of opinion that a picture ought not to be cleaned, except in an 
extreme case of necessity 2—Yes ; and then when it is cleaned the less they do to 
it the better. 

1577. Could you specify cases in which you think a picture would require 
absolutely to be cleaned ?—Jt depends on what picture it is; you may show me 
a picture, and I would show you ten different modes of treating it. 

1578. That would refer to the mode of cleaning, rather than the necessity for 
cleaning it?—It may be that the painting is detached from the canvas, or that 
there has been an accident on the picture ; but 1 would not clean it at all, except 
for some cause of that kind. 

1579. You weuld not clean a picture merely on account of its being dirty, 
without its being injured ?—Not at all; still a picture may get in time so dirty, 
that it requires a certain process to take the superficial dirt from it. 

1580. Supposing such a case of necessity did occur, would you commit a 
valuable picture of your own to the hands of a single practitioner for the said’ 

of 
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of having it cleaned !—I should be very cautious about it, particularly if the 
picture was of great value. 

1581. Would you give your picture into the hands of any gentleman of the 
profession to be cleaned, without having a distinct explanation from him as tothe 
mode he would use in cleaning it?—I should go by what he had done before. If 
he had proved to me that he was a competent man, and a man of talent, I would 
certainly trust him with my picture ; but there are very few what I call competent 
men who properly clean pictures. 


1582. In the case of a national collection, such as the National Gallery, do you 
think it expedient for the directors of that institution to trust to the judgment of a 
single professional cleaner :—Certainly not; it is quite wrong to do so. You 
expose the property of the nation to the risk of injury if you do so. — 

1583. Can you suggest any precautions which might be taken in the gallery 
by the directors to prevent risk and injury to pictures that require to be cleaned ? 
_-It is certainly a very difficult question ; but still I believe the safest way would 
be, to have a commission of several well-known people who understand something 
about it. I believe that would be the most prudent way of proceeding. 


1584. Would you allow a committee of three gentlemen, who were professional 
artists, and who at the same time had occupied themselves with the technicalities 
of picture-cleaning in the course of their professional career, to determine whether 
a picture ought to be cleaned, and also the mode in which it should be cleaned ? 
~-I do not see any other way than that. 

1585. Suppose they reported that a picture required cleaning, would you twust 
them to place it in the hands of a single picture-cleaner for that purpose ?— 
I could not answer for those three persons at present. I should like to know 
which three persons you would choose for that purpose; I would not give this as 
a regular rule to go by. 

1586. But we should naturally assume that the selection of these three persons 
would be undertaken upon the principle of getting the very best men that could be 
found ; that of course we must understand as the basis of such a proposition ; and 
assuming that they were the most competent persons to form an opinion, and that 
they thought a picture required cleaning, would you think it expedient that that 
picture should be committed to a single practitioner for that purpose :— 
Certainly ; for many pictures require to be put in proper order. I believe in a 
general way that the pictures in the National Gallery want looking after; and there 
aremany that require, certainly, to be put in better order than they are in now, 
with a view to preserve them for posterity. 


1587. Would you subject the cleaner who was employed to any checks; can 
you suggest any checks that would prevent the discontent which has been raised 
in a portion, at least, of the mind of the public upon the present occasion, being 
repeated in another similar case ?—You see the cleaning of pictures is quite a 
lottery ; though a man may be very competent, yet he requires to make some 
experiments before he proceeds, because he is not sure, when he undertakes to 
clean a picture, whether he will succeed or not; and he must be very cautious, 
and try some part of the picture to see if the old varnish moves easily, or if he 
can get, by a certain dissolvent, a part of that varnish off. It is only by being 
occupied in following the pursuit of cleaning pictures that you can tell how 
you must act. 

1588. You would propose that the cleaner to be employed, under the circum- 
stances to which I have alluded, should make an experiment upon the surface of 
the picture, and report the result of that experiment, to gentlemen commissioned 
td superintend such works ?—Yes, that could easily be done; I do it always 
before [clean my pictures. The greatest part of the pictures that have circu- 
lated in the market have come through my hands, and there is scarcely a collec- 
hon of pictures that does not contain some that I have cleaned. 


1589. You would recommend that a report as to the necessity for cleaning 
4 picture should be submitted by the cleaner to the judgment of these gentlemen, 
and that there should be another report as to the mode in which he proposed to 
clean that picture 2—They would certainly consult each other, so that they might 
do it in the best way. 

1590. But you would not let the cleaner commence by a secret process, with 
which these three gentlemen, forming a sort of jury, were not acquainted ?—You 
must always trust to one, because only one man can do it. 
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_ Mr. 1591. But would you not have that one man state to those three gentlemen 
J. Nieuwenhuys. what he was going to do?—-They must agree more or less about it. 
—— .. 1592. Those are the utmost precautions you can suggest for the purpose of 
3 May 1853. securing the safety of the national pictures —Yes; you must try and get men 
who know all the manners of those painters who have produced those works 
of art. 

1593. Have you been long acquainted with the pictures in the National 
Gallery ?—Yes. 

1594. You are well acquainted with those nine pictures which have lately been 
cleaned ?>—I have seen them once or twice since. 

1595. Do you consider, from your previous knowledge of those nine pictures, 
that any of them can be classed among those extreme cases which required them 
to be subjected to the process of cleaning >—J would not have cleaned them at 
all; there were other pictures which required cleaning more than those, and it 
has been quite childish, and a mistake, to do it to them. 

1596. Which are the other pictures which you would specify as requiring 
cleaning more than those which were cleaned 2—IJ would not have cleaned them 
all together ; I would have let the public judge of one at first, and then if one 
succeeded they could progress with the others which required to be cleaned. 

1597. You think it would have been desirable to have taken the sense of the 
public upon the result of one cleaving before proceeding with the rest 1—Yes ; 
as the pictures in the National Gallery are public property, all precautions should 
be taken to satisfy the public; it is not our own property. If I give my picture 
to be cleaned, I do so on my own account ; but the nation cannot be put off with 
the fancy of a man who says, “‘ Clean my picture.” 

1598. What is your opinion as to the result of the cleaning which has taken 
place, as observable now in those nine pictures ?—It is not properly done ; cer- 
tainly not; it has been very improperly done since the death of the late William 
Seguier. 

1599. Are you aware of any change in the practice of picture-cleaning that 
has taken place since the death of Mr. William Seguier ?—I can only say that it 
is done more carelessly now than formerly, and not with that caution that is 
required. 

1600. Were you acquainted with Mr. William Seguier’s mode of cleaning pic- 
tures during his lifetime ?—I found that be cleaned his pictures very little ; and it 
appears to me that all the pictures I have seen with which he had to do were only 
rubbed up with turpentine, and then he gave them only a coat of varnish, 

1601. Do you know whether he cleaned any pictures in the gallery ’—I do not 
believe he cleaned any pictures there. 

1602. He merely superintended the cleaning 1—Yes, he was afraid of it, and 
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1603. Do you remember the date of the death of Mr. William Seguier ?—No, 
| I do not. 

1604. Then you would be disposed to attribute the circumstance that no conl- 
plaints were made by the public as to the cleaning of those earlier cleaned pic- 
tures, to the greater care that was exercised during Mr. William Seguier’s period 
of office than has since been exercised ?—I do not believe there was any com- 
plaint before of them. 

1605. Do you attribute that to the greater care that Mr. William Seguiet 
bestowed upon the state of the pictures ?—Certainly, he was a very cautious 
man, and knew very well all about the cleaning of pictures, and the danger of 
it too. 

1606. But the present Mr. John Seguier was in the habit of cleaning pictures 
during his brother’s time for the gallery, was he not —I will observe that, for clean- 
ing pictures, I believe when a man gets to a certain age he ought to give it up; 
I have been cleaning pictures all my life, and I am getting now nearly 53 year 
of age; my eyes are very much weakened within the last few years, and if I were 
60 or 70 years old, I should do mischief in cleaning pictares; it requires great 
quickness, a good eye, and great presence of mind to do it, with all the dexterity 
that the cleaning of a picture requires. ; 

1607. I lately read an observation on picture cleaning by a French writer of 
some eminence, to the effect, that when an experienced picture-cleaner’s sight 
began to fail considerably, he was more likely to do injury to a picture than an 


inexperienced man would, because he would have more confidence in his ow? 
judgment 5 


, 
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nt; do you coincide with him in that remark 7—No;a man who knows 


judgme . 
see about it, does the thing by chance ; you must be competent, and sure of 


what you do. If you say to a surgeon, “ Operate upon my arm,” the surgeon, if he 
«; not competent and sure, will cripple you, and so will a picture-cleaner cripple 


your picture if he is not sure what he is about. 

1608. But a man of experience would exercise more caution ?—Yes, and a 
man who loses his sight will be more cautious afterwards. 

1609. That would tend to counteract the mischief of his sight being less 

erfect 2—Yes; but he will not undertake it if he is not sure of what he is doing ; 
not if he is a man of any prudence, 

1610. Have you been in the habit, in your own practice, of adopting both 
modes of cleaning, by friction and by solvents ?—The different modes are all good, 
if you know how to use them properly. — 

1611. Do you admit that the principle is good, that a thin coat of varnish should 
always, where it is practicable, be left upon the surface of the picture to protect it ? 
_J do not understand that way of explaining it; I say you cannot keep the first 
surface. If you want to clean a picture you must do it evenly; if you use spirits 
of wine it dissolves it in spots. 1 defy them to do it, as they pretend to do it, by 
leaving a last coat of varnish on it; it is only by friction that you can obtain, to 
a certain extent, the keeping a part of the varnish on the old picture, but you 
cannot do it with any spirit ; it is impossible. 

1612. It was stated by Mr. Seguier that, with reference to the greater number 
of those pictures, he found them covered below the dirt with a tolerably good coat 
of mastic varnish, and that he only removed a portion of that by friction, and left 
4 sufficient coat over the surface of the picture to protect it; are you of opinion, 
op looking at the surface of those pictures, that that statement of Mr. Seguier’s 
is borne out by their appearance ; the Queen of Sheba Claude I would refer you 
to ?—I do not believe that that picture has been cleaned by friction. 

1613. You do not believe the mastic varnish was removed from the surface by 
friction /—No. 

1614. Do you think that any portion of the old varnish has been left on the 
surface of the Queen of Sheba ?—Very little. 

1615. Have you made any particular observations upon the present state of 
that picture ?—It ought to have been lined before they began to clean it; and 
that is the general fault in the restoration of the pictures in the National Gallery. 

1616. In what respect do you think that the want of lining has tended to 
render the picture less perfect than it was before it was cleaned ?—Because the old 
lining is detaching from the picture. 

1617. You observe that defect upon the surface of the picture ?—Yes, and 
I can very well judge, by seeing the surface of the picture, that it wants new 
lining ; that lining may have been done perhaps 60 or 70 years ago ; it is French 
lining, and they never lined well, because the glue or paste they used does not 
stick well ; in general it all detaches from the old canvas. 

1618. Does that observation as to lining apply to the whole of these pictures ? 
—They are not all nine of them canvas pictures. 

1619. Seven of them are ?—Those which have been cleaned ought to have been 
ined, 

1620. All those that are on canvas you think ought to have been lined before 
they were cleaned ?—Yes ; if you look at the picture by Paul Veronese, you will 
see that it isall in bubbles ; the painting is quite coming from the old canvas. 

1621. Have you observed in the Queen of Sheba any other defects resulting 
from the cleaning except those which you ascribe to the want of lining?—It has 
been over-cleaned ; I prefer the picture as it was before. 

1622. Do you think that the cleaner has approached the original touch of the 
master, and damaged it ?—More or less that is always the case. 

1623, You heard what was said as to the removal of the glazings from a 
portion of the picture ?—There is no doubt that some delicate tints have been 
cleaned away. 

1624. Do you think that those portions of the picture where the ropes are 
have been damaged ?—I judge from the genera! effect; Ido not judge from the 
details. 

_ 1625, Is it not the fact, that in a picture of that kind, the ropes being painted 
in last, that part of the picture would be the part which would be the most 
susceptible of injury ?—Yes. 

0.59. M 2 1626. And 
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1626. And is it not a fair conclusion, when we find the whole of the picture 
where the ropes are, entire, that the other parts also may be in an entire state t— 
They ought to be perfect. 

1627. You think that the circumstance of the ropes throughout the picture 
being entire, is not as good an argument in favour of the care of the picture-cleaner, 
as the speculative opinions of other gentlemen relative to the mode in which 
other parts of the surface of the picture may have been affected ¢—It is affected, 
when it has not been properly cleaned. 

1628. Then you think that the parts where the ropes are in good order have 
been properly cleaned, but that other parts have not been ?—The one cannot be 
without the other. 

1629. Then how do you explain the circumstance of the ropes, which you 
admit to be the most delicate part of the picture, being left undefaced ?—Because 
the spirit has been so long on the picture that it has taken away the cordage. 


1630. Are you of opinion that the cordages have been removed ?—That I can- 
not ascertain; they were on it at one time, there is no doubt of that. 

1631. I asked you whether you had observed that any damage had been done 
to the cordages of the picture ?—I have not paid that extreme attention to the 
‘picture that would enable me to say; I only judge from the generality of the 
cleaning. 

1632. Is it not necessary, in order to test the mode in which a picture has been 
cleaned, to examine all these minute details, as being tbe best evidence either on 
one side or the other?—Yes, a competent picture-cleaner ought to consider all 
that, and take the greatest precaution. 


1633. Have you made any special remarks upon any of the other pictures that 
have been cleaned, the Saint Bavon, for example ?—~The Saint Bavon is perhaps 
over-cleaned also; the little Claude, I believe, has got cold ; there was more har- 
mony in it before. 

1634. And the large Claude opposite the Queen of Sheba ?—That is not well 
restored at all: it is not well done, because you see the seam all along. 

1635. That applies to the question of lining ?—Yes. 

1636. But with respect to the glazings or finer finishes of that picture, do you 
think they have been removed or injured ?—Yes, because you see the line all 
along; you did not see it before, and they must have used some violence to get 
it in that state. 

1637. Have you made any particular observations upon the Paul Veronese ? 
J do not believe it has been properly cleaned. 

1638. In what respect?—Some of the glazings have been removed ; there is 
no doubt about that. 

1639. Could you specify the parts of the picture where you think that has 
been the case 7—In general it is in a faded state; it has not the brilliancy it had 
when I saw it before. 

1640. Are there any other pictures of the lot that you would make any remarks 
upon :—No; those are the principal pictures I have observed. 

1641. Did you observe the peculiarity in the Queen of Sheba Claude, of the 
pentimento at the mast ?—No, I have not paid particular attention to that. . 


1642. What is your opinion of the state of the Saint Ursula picture as compared 
with the Sea-port by Claude, that has been cleaned !—It is in a better state, cer- 
tainly ; but it appears to me that they have given to that picture a coat of varnish 
since the cleaning of these pictures. When I saw it, two days ago, I saw it had 
been varnished ; and it appears to me (though I may be wrong) that, before they 
put that varnish on, they must have disturbed the beauty and harmony of the 
sky. 

ae You are speaking of the Saint Ursula‘—Yes ; still they have not cleaned 
the picture thoroughly, but have touched the picture since; they have varnished 
the picture since ; at /east it appears to me so. 

1644. Without cleaning it 7—They must have washed the picture ; they have 
disturbed the fine glaze of the old varnish. 

1645. Mr. Charteris.) On the Saint Ursula >—Yes, it had a very fine surface ; 
an old varnish is in fact a glazing, 


1646. Chairman.| You say that has been done to the Saint Ursula since the 

time when the nine other pictures were cleaned ?— Lately. 
1647. Within not many weeks !—They have varnished the pictures ; it appears 
to 
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to me so, as far as my knowledge goes, in viewing the pictures. I know nothing 
of what they have done, but it appears to me so. 

1648. Have you the same objections to varnishing or re-varnishing pictures 
with a mixture of vil and mastic varnish, that have been stated by Mr. Farrer ?— 
That is not good at all. 

1649. Yon do not approve of that practice ?—No, not at all. They do it 
sometimes to avoid a chill; that is all very well for a fortnight or a month or 
two; but when the chill accumulates at last, you cannot see the picture, which 
has been the case with the Salvator Rosa, for nobody can see that picture in the 
state in which it is ; it is impossible. 

1650. Do you also consider that oil varnish has a greater tendency to discolour 
the pictures than mastic varnish ?—I believe Mr. Seguier varnishes with mastic 
yarnish, and when a picture is varnished, he puts a coat of oil over that varnish; 
that is what I believe, I am not sure; but if he has mixed and boiled the oil and 
varnish together it will produce a similar hardness to copal varnish. Oil varnish 
you cannot move, it is impossible, without hurting the picture ; it is, in fact, like 
copal varnish, 

1651. That mastic varnish, if mixed with oil, as Mr. Seguier has been in the 
habit of mixing it, does assume many of the peculiarities of an oil varnish; we will 
confine our observations to that varnish, and not to copal ; are you of opinion that 
mastic mixed with oil, and laid over the surface of a picture, does produce the 
injurious effect that Mr. Farrer attributes to it?—If oil is mixed with the var- 
nish without boiling it, it will never dry; if it is boiled, it becomes like copal 
varnish, and then you cannot move it; but if it is only mixed with mastic var- 
nish, and it does not dry, you can easily move it; there is no difficulty in doing 
it then. 

1652. You think an admixture of linseed oil, or some other oil, such as we 
have been led to suppose Mr. Seguier mixed with the mastic, laying that mixture 
on the surface of the picture, is not so injurious ?—I must observe, that when the 
oil is not builed with the mastic varnish, it will not dry ; but when the oil is boiled 
with the varnish, it gets a hard body, and then you cannot move it. 

1653. You mean that, if Mr. Seguier mixed the oil and mastic together, and 
then boiled them, they would become a copal varnish ?—Yes. 

1654. But we are not led to suppose that he did that ?—That I did not ascer- 
tain. 

1655. Mr. Seguier, in his evidence, drew a broad distinction between what he 
called a copal varnish and the species of mixed oil and mastic varnish that he 
applied to the pictures; therefore we must assume that he did not convert that 
into a copal varnish ?—Then I do not see any danger in it at all. 

1656. You do not think his mixing oil with mastic would produce injurious 
effects to the picture ?—It would injure the picture while it was on, because it 
would dim the surface ; but you must not leave it on; it must be taken off. 

1657. Mr. Charteris.| Mr. Seguier’s object in mixing oil with the varnish is 
to prevent its chilling ; to prevent its chilling, must that oil have been boiled or 
not?-—If it is not boiled the chill will get worse and worse, and you cannot move 
the chill, or you must take off the varnish with the oil. 

1658. Buc if the oil has been boiled, and mixed with the varnish, that varnish 


is not so liable to chill, or to get into a state in which it cannot be removed ?— 


Like the varnish you put on coaches. 

1659. And it cannot be removed ?—Not without great difficulty and danger of 
spoiling the picture. 

1660. Mr. Ewart.] You boil the oil and varnish together ?—Yes, that is done, 
certainly; many people do it, but it is very dangerous to put it on paintings. 

1661, Chairman.] Whatl wish to have your opinion on, is not in reference to 
what would be the effect of that varnish of Mr. Seguier’s, if he had adopted a 
different process from that which he did adopt, but as to mixing mastic and oil 
varnish together without assimilating it to a copal varnish ; do you think that that 

would produce the evil results to the pictures which Mr. Farrer has attributed to 
it?—T am sure you can move easily the oil varnish. 

1662. You think if it is mixed in that simple form it would be easily removed ? 
—No doubt of it. 

1663. Do you think it would tend to discolour a picture more than the pure 
Mastic varnish would ?—It will not discolour the picture; the picture will keep 
its own colour; the varnish will not derange the colours of the original painting. 
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1664. But it has been stated by other witnesses that the varnish that Mr, 
Seguier has been in the habit of employing tends to discolour much more rapidly 
than the pure mastic varnish ; are you of that opinion?—If he mixes it with oil 
it will more tarnish the pictures, and, in time, it will get a very disagreeable dirt 
on the surface of the pictures. 

1665. Mr. Ewart.] Even if the oil is boiled 2—Then you cannot move it; you 
destroy the picture if you put an oil varnish on it. 

1666. Without being boiled ?—You ask me if it could be moved, and 1 say 
not; we never put an oil varnish on a picture, never. 

1667. Then the injurious effect of deepening the picture would not be produced 
if the oil was not boiled previously ?—No, it would clean, and the chill would not 
have the same disagreeable effect. 

1668. Oil imbibes the atmosphere ?—Yes. 

1669. Mr. Currie.] We were told by Mr. Farrer, that great danger, in his 
opinion, must necessarily attend the cleaning of those nine pictures, because they 
had been treated in the way we have been describing, having been varnished with 
varnish mixed with oil ?—1 do, not see that that was an objection, or that it 
would make them more difficult to clean. 

1670. Chairman (to Mr. Farrer).] When you spoke of this mixture of mastic 
and oil by Mr. Seguier, what did you understand it to be?—A varnish in which 
a certain portion of oil is inserted, and then boiled. 

1671. Does not that produce what is called maguylp ?—Yes. I think you might 
perhaps get that evidence from a gentleman of the name of Brown, living in 
Holborn, who prepared it for Mr. Seguier. 

1672. Is not there an essential difference between maguylp and copal ?—Yes ; 
copal is a gum dissolved under great heat. 

1673. It has been stated, that if Mr. Seguier mixed them and beiled them 
together, it would produce a copal varnish ?—I understand the gum copal to be 
a different thing altogether from the other. 

1674. What do you understand by copal >] am not a varnish maker; I 
know maguylp is often made with a little oil and varnish; I have often made it 
so myself. 

1675. Then you and Mr. Seguier differ as to the meaning of the term maguylp? 
—(Mr. Farrer.) No; but the maguylp with which he washes his pictures is boiled. 
I have reason to know that. (The Witness.) ‘Then it becomes a copal 
varnish. 

1676. Chairman.) Are you not aware that copal is the name of a tree from 
which a gum is procured which forms a peculiar varnish of its own :-—Yes. 

1677. How, then, can mastic with oil make a copal ?—I can only ascertain that 
oil and mastic boiled together becomes a very hard body, and will destroy the 
surface of the pictures. 

1678. You mean it would become as hard as a copal varnish ?—Yes; that is 
what I mean to say. 

1679. Then, having heard Mr. Farrer’s explanation of what he understands to 
be Mr. Seguier’s species of varnish, do you attribute to it those evil effects upon 
the surface of the pictures which have been attributed to it by Mr. Farrer ?— 


— It would be very difficult to answer that question, because | do not know what 


varnish is on the pictures now ; and because, before answering it, I ought to 
ascertain myself, and see in what state the surfaces of those pictures are. 

1680. You are not prepared to give an opinion upon the effect of the varnish 
used by Mr. Seguier in the pictures of the National Gallery ?—No. 

1681. With respect to the question of time, could those pictures have been 
cleaned, in your opinion, properly within the period of six weeks that the vacation 
lasts ?—If they had said to me, “ Clean that Claude, and we shall give you sIx 
« weeks for that picture alone,” 1 would have said, * I will not undertake it; 
because you must not clean pictures of such great value as a mechanic would ; 
you must do the work as a man of art, and when disposed to do such work you 
must do it properly. 

1682. Would you, if employing a picture-cleaner to clean a picture of your 
own, having an opinion that he was an experienced and able man, insist on bis 
doing it with his own hands, or would you be content with his employing 4? 
assistant 7—We cannot lave an assistant in ‘those things; we must do them 
ourselves; those restorations it is impossible to do with an assistant ; still you cao 
be'assisted ; but in a work like that’a competent man ought to doit a 7 

1683. He 
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1683. He ought to do all the more delicate operations with his own hands ?— 
It ought to be done by the most talented men. 

1684. And no assistant ought to be employed except to do mere manual labour, 
unconnected with the more delicate operations ?—-Certainly. 

1685. Have you observed the four pictures that were cleaned in 1846 ?—Yes, 
I have seen them. 

1686. What was their state prior to their being subjected to the operation of 
cleaning @—I did not see any need of cleaning them; I do not know why such 
rage or fever should have arisen about cleaning those fine pictures; they cannot 
be replaced with any sum of money 3 they are treasures, and no money can 
replace the injury done to such fine things. 


1687. In reference to the question of glazings, which has frequently been 
alluded to here, have you yourself formed any opinion as to the peculiar mode of 
glazing which the Venetian school are said to have employed ?—Oil painting 
cannot exist (I speak of painters of a certain talent) without glazing; it is not 
possible. Even Rubens, when he painted, bad a different manner of glazing from 
others; he glazed on a white ground his transparent colours ; but the Venetian 
school has been very bold, and has taken a new method of glazing ; they have 
prepared very brightly their colours, and glazed them over with various tints 
to produce an effect; and they are very remarkable and recherché from that 
cause. 

1688. The usual definition of glazings is the use of transparent colours r—Yes, 


1689. And you say that all the great painters make use of that process °—Yes ; 
there are different ways of glazing ; you may glaze ona white ground with a trans- 
parent colour; but when you paint bright drapery, instead of doing it at once in 
blue or green, you begin a clear blue or clear green, and then glaze it over, which 
produces a thin transparent colour. 


1690. Did the Caracci make use of those transparent glazings’—In some 
colours ; not in a general way; their school was more celebrated for the severity 
of their expression, or for their style of closing their subjects ; but still all those 
painters, more, or less, glazed their pictures. 

1691. Have you ever observed in Cuyp er Rubens any peculiar hardness in 
the surface of their pictures ?—There is the harduess of oil painting; I should 
say, that they never mixed their colours with varnish or maguylp in old times ; 
they have been trying to produce the effect of varnished pictures Jately by that 
method, but the old painters painted with pure oil colour. 

1692. You do not believe that Rubens and those of the old school employed 
varnish 2—No., 

1693. Have you had opportunities of observing the practice in the foreign 
galleries ?—Yes, 

1694. With respect to cleaning -—I have. 

1695. Do you think the precautions taken there are greater or less than here? 
—They have done great mischief in the Louvre, Munich, and Berlin; it is the evil 
of the epoch; they all want bright pictures, and spoil them. 

1696. Do you think that, in many instances, a mere surface cleaning, by careful 
washing, might produce a sufficient effect without resorting to the more extended 
process ?—Yes; a picture may be covered with a certain degree of dirt, and you 
may easily remove it with essence of lemon if you take a nice linen cloth, and you 
can by degrees get the superficial dirt off, but still it must be done by one who has 
the practice of doing it. 

1697. Do you think that in many instances where pictures have been cleaned 
in this manner, by removing their coats of varnish by strong solvents, that had some 
more gentle methods been employed, not so pregnant with danger, the pictures 
might have been restored to a more ornamental shape without the risk to which 
they have been exposed ?—Yes ; I believe it is sometimes done too quickly. 


1698. T am speaking of the more simple process, such as the employment of 
a sponge, for instance ?—TI must observe that water is the worst thing they can use 
on pictures ; when the varnish is old it directly turns it white and decays it. 

1699. You are aware that it has been extensively used in the National Gallery ? 
—That is a great mischief. 

1700. Have you observed any damage upon the pictures which you attribute 
to the use of water in the gallery ?—No; to tell you the truth I have had no 
pleasure in going there since the death of the late Mr. Seguier, for I found it was 
0.5Q. M 4 all 
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all what I call improperly managed; I was disgusted to see the way in which it 
was managed; and I have been there very seldom. 

1701. If you were in the gallery sufficientiy often to be able to judge whether 
these nine pictures did or did not require the cleaning to which they have been 
subjected, were you not equally competent to judge whether the surface of those, 
or other pictures, had been damaged by the ordinary process of cleaning employed 
in the gallery, by water or otherwise ?—No, I did not pay attention to that. 


1702. Then you have never observed any damage that you attribute to water? 
—Ican only say that the National Gallery is not kept in a proper way, and that 
these things are not done with that minutencss and attention with which they 
ought to be done. 

1703. Have you, or have you not, observed any injury upon the surface of 
the pictures, being as you stated to us before familiar for many years with those 
pictures ; have you observed any injury that you would attiibute to the use of 
water ?—I have not looked into all the details of that, because I went there only 
to see those pictures which have been cleaned lately; 1 was there a very short 
time. 

1704. But you say you observed those pictures very carefully, and knew those 
pictures in their former state ?—Yes. 

1705. Then you must have been familiar with the gallery in the former state of 
those pictures, to enable you to say they were not in a state to be cleaned ?— 
When I saw them in their former state they were better kept than they are now. 


1706. Then you examined the gallery with sufficient care to satisfy yourself 
that those pictures did not require cleaning, but not with sufficient care to enable 
you to judge whether the pictures generally have or have not been injured by the 
use of water 2—It may have turned the varnish more or less. 

1707. You have not observed any of these white spots or other defects arising 
from the use of water ?—No; but there is no doubt that in many cases the old 
varnish will turn to white when you wash it with water. 


1708. Mr. Charteris.] You say that cleaning ought enly to be nad recourse to 
in cases of extreme necessity, ana that there are very few persons to whom you 
would entrust your pictures; it may be an invidious question, but will you mention 
to whom you would safely entrust the pictures ?—It is a very delicate question, 
and I would not willingly interfere with the profession of any gentleman in that 
department. 

1709. You say that a picture-cleaner, before he ventures to touch a picture, 
should test it by an experiment in some corner ¢—I believe it is very prudent to do 
so, and that that is the best way to proceed. . 

1710. Do you think a picture-cleaner should do that, whether he was conver- 
sant with the works of the painter whose work he was going to operate upon or 
not; and whether or not he had cleaned before pictures by the same master r— 
Any prudent man would and ought to do it; there is no doubt about that. 


1711. When did you first notice that injury had been done by cleaning to the 
pictures in the National Gallery ?—I observed it at the time when they had been 
cleaning some of the Rubens. 

1712. Since 1844 ?—Yes, I believe so. 

1713. Ever since the death of Mr. Seguier /—Yes. 

1714. Which occurred, [ believe, in 1843 ?—Since the death of Mr. Seguier : 
but I cannot state exactly the time. 

1715. Mr. Seguier died in 1843, I believe ?—I do not know. 

1716. But your answer is, in a general way, that ever since Mr, William Seguier 
died, you think the cleaning process has been badly conducted, and that the 
pictures in the National Gallery have suffered ?—Yes. 

1717. Do you consider spirits a dangerous agent to employ in picture-clean- 
ing 2—All those spirits are not dangerous when used by a man of skill who knows 
what he is about. 

1718. Do you believe that, by an injudicious application of spirits to the 
painted surface of a picture, the old paint, as well as the varnish and glazings, 
can be removed ?— Certainly. 

1719. It has been stated to the Committee by former witnesses, that spirits 
would only remove paint’ which was fresh; in short, paint which has been 
painted within the last 10 years?—That will move, certainly. I mean by spirits 


of wine. 
1720, Do 
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1720. Do you believe that spirits, if applied to paint that has been on a pic- 
ture, say 50 years, could be removed ?—Not easily when it is 50 years old; when 
it is on old paint, you will observe. 

1721. But will spirits, or not, remove the old paint of an old picture ?—Cer- 
tainly; it will destroy the picture if you go too deep on the surface of the picture. 

1722. Should you say that a sea piece, by Claude, in which the cordage and 
those fine little lines are uninjured, may yet have been injured in other parts in 
the process of cleaning !—They are more delicate than the other parts, because 
they are done on the top of the other paint, so that they will go sooner away. 

i723. Generally speaking, might not the cordage of the shipping ina Claude 
be uninjured, and other parts of the picture be injured by the process to which it 
was subjected 7— Yes; if a man is ignorant and does not know how to manage the 
cleaning of the picture, he may let the spirit remain too long on one spot, and 
destroy that part, while he may go on very quickly over the cords; but a compe- 
tent man or a man of any skill will not do that. 

1724. But in these pictures in the National Gallery you consider the cleaning 
generally to have been injurious :—Yes; I have not gone into the detail of the 
cords; I speak in a general way. 

1725. You have stated that good painting without glazing cannot exist; then 
I presume you do not agree with the opinion given by the keeper of the gallery 
that glazing is “‘ modern quackery, and has nothiny to do with the noble works of 
remote ages in art”’?—Then I say he knows nothing about it if he talks such 
nonsense. | 


1726. Mr. Ewart.] You can trace glazing in the ancient painters’ works ?— 
Certainly, from the beginning of the art of painting in oil. 


1727. Mr. Charteris.} Do you think the use of water might be the cause of 
the pictures blisteringr—Yes, if you leave it too long on it; it will certainly 
blister if you do not take it well off. 


1728. Mr. Vernon.] But you do not think a moist sponge would ?—Yes; it 
may appear indelicate to mention it, but the best thing to use is wrine. 

1729. A moist sponge over mastic varnish could do no harm ?—It is always 
water if you wet it; but I must ovserve that, perhaps, many people do not know 
that there is only one thing proper to wipe pictures with, and that is urine; there 
is something in it which prevents the varnish turning white. 


1730. Mr. Hwart.] You said there were few competent picture-cleaners ; in 
what respect ?—In practice and knowledge how to act and how to clean a picture. 

1731. And not being sufficiently artists ?—I believe a picture-cleaner ought 
to be an artist; that is, he ought to know perfectly well the different modes of 
painting and the manner of glazing, and the different styles of painting. There 
is nothing more dangerous to clean than a picture by Terbourg; and Gerard 
Dow and Metzu are also very difficult to clean; all those Dutch pictures are so 
delicately painted. 

732. How is the superintendence of picture-cleaning managed in galleries 
abroud ?—It is managed sometimes by people who are protected the one by the 
other, and they do not take the proper men. 

1733. Then, in your opinion, the galleries are not well managed there ?—Not 
at all; it is very rare to get a proper man to clean pictures. 
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Veneris, 6° die Mawi, 1853. 


(The Committee sat this day in one of the Rooms of the National Gallery.) 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Colonel Mure. Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. Labouchere. Lord Brooke. 

Mr. Charteris. Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. Stirling. Mr. Baring Wall. 
Mr. Raikes Currie. Sir Wm. Molesworth. 
Mr. Monckton Milnes. Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Marshall. Mr. Hamilton. 


COLONEL MURE, 1n THE CuHairR. 


Mr. John Bentley, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. J. Bentley. 1732.* Chairman. | YOU have been extensively engaged as a picture-cleaner ?— 
—— es. 
6 May 1853. 1733-* Wiil you have the goodness to mention the names of some of the prin- 


cipal proprietors or collectors of pictures by whom you have been employed; 
—Mr. Thomas Baring, the Earl of Carlisle, the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of 
Pembroke, the Marquis of Ormond, Lord Brooke; and in fact I could mention 
fifty other names if it were required. 

1734. How did you acquire a knowledge of your art; was it chiefly by practice 
upon pictures when you commenced ?—It was. 

1735. You Were not indebted for it to the study of books ?—Not at all. 

1736. Or to the instructions of older professors of the art 2>—No ; it has been 
by hard study on iny own part. 

1737. Have you any knowledge of chemistry ?—A little, or I should not be 
able tu practise the art. 

1738. Have you studied chemistry so far as to enable you to appreciate the 
nature of the ingredients that you employ ?—-I have. 

1739. Are you, yourself, alive to the danger of an unnecessary or improper 
cleaning of pictures ?—There ought to be no danger existing, if you understand 
Rite) what you are about. 

Ha 1740. I am not speaking of the danger of the particular application of the 
process, but generally as to the objectionableness of subjecting pictures often to 
the process of cleaning ?—Certainly. 

i741. Are the processes which you employ, peculiar to yourself?—They are. 

1742, And you endeavour to keep them so?—I do. 

1743. Are you not in the habit of acquainting even your employers with the 
process which you mean to apply to their pictures ?>—Certainly not. 

1744. You would object to doing so ?—I do. 

1745. And you would prefer not stating to the Committee the particular nature 
of those processes ?>—Certainly. 

1746. Will you mention to the Committee the kind of varaish you employ in 
restoring pictures after they have been cleaned r—Mastic. 

1747. Pure mastic varnish ?—Pure mastic. 

1748. You mentioned that you thought it not desirable that pictures should be 
cleaned often, or except in cases of extreme necessity ; will you mention the pat- 
ticular cases in which you would think it desirable that they should be cleaned ?— 
Unless there was a quantity of dirt on a picture I should not at any time recom- 
mend the propriety of having it cleaned ; I would never have a picture cleaned 
unless there was some absolute necessity for it. 

1749. Do you think that the presence of a considerable amount of dirt, although 
it might give a certain mellow appearance to a picture in the opinion of many 
persons, is yet a reason for taking off the old varnish, and bringing the picture into 
another state ?—I should never take off a single coat of mastic varnish, but would 
always leave it upon the picture, and it would not discolour sufficiently to ms 
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the picture require cleaning ; it is only when there is a great accumulation of dirt 
and improper varnish on a picture that I should recommend it to be cleaned, par- 
ticularly in the case of a picture of great value. 

1750. Have you observed that the pictures of particular schools are more sus- 
ceptible of danger from incautious cleaning, than the pictures of other schools ?— 
Yes; pictures of the Venetian school are the most dangerous to clean. 

1751. What is the reason of that ?—Qn account of the over-glaze, which is very 
tender, and, therefore, unless the picture is in skilful hands, it is very likely to be 
injured. 

per Are you not of opinion that in removing the lower coat of varnish 
entirely off the surface of a picture, even with the greatest precaution, it is impos- 
sible to prevent a portion of the delicate over-glaze coming away ?—Yes, it might 
be prevented, certainly. 

1753. Even the very smallest portion ’—The very smallest portion. 

1754. Have you observed that Claude glazed his pictures in the same manner 
as the Venetians ?—Not so much. 

1755. But he was in the habit of using glazings in the same way ?—Yes, in 
the shadowy part of his pictures you will always find a little glaze. 

1756. Did the painters of the Flemish school use a similar glazing -—No. 

1757. How did they work up the surface of their pictures ?—I think they 
painted in pure oils, and after their pictures had been finished some time, there was 
a sort of mucous that would arise on the surface of them, and that, I think, almost 
became a natural glaze upon them. 

1758. You mean that the oil with which the paints were laid on, exuded, and 
formed a natural varnish ?—Yes, I find that is so in my own work ; if you leave 
it without taking it off, it will form its own varnish ; it will have a beautitul glossy 
appearance, and, after a certain number of years, it will have become a sort of 
natural varnish. 

1759. It produces the effect of a varnish as well as of preserving the pictures :— 
Yes; 1 consider that that is so with regard to the Dutch painters. 

1760. Have you observed that the painters of the Flemish or Dutch schools were 
in the habit of painting witb a vehicle of varnish ?—No. 

1761. You have known the pictures in this gallery intimately for a long while, 
have you not?—For about 40 years, 1 was a visitor every day, almost, to 
Mr. Angerstein’s collection. 

1762. Do you remember the state of the nine pictures before they were given 
over to be cleaned ?—Very well indeed. 

1763. Do you consider that they were in a state to require cleaning ?—I do. 

1764. All of them ?—All of them, but only to a certain extent; the accumula- 
tion of old varnish which had been put upon them since they became the national 
property ought, in my opinion, to have been taken off, and they should have been 
left in the same state as that in which I remember them some years ago; that 
is all they required, I should say. 

1765. Do you allude to what is called the Gallery Varnish ?—Yes, which I 
know too well; I have suffered a good deal by it. 

1766. In what respect ?—In having that varnish to take off ; it has cost me, I 
May say, many months’ long study to take it off, leaving the rest of the old 
mastic on. 

1767. Were these pictures varnished by Mr. Seguier ?—Yes; I returned one 
yesterday ; the parties would not give me time to enable me to finish cleaning it; 
it was a portrait of King William 4, painted by Sir David Wilkie, and it had 
~—_ varnished by Mr. Seguier, I should say, or by some varnish of the description 

€ uses, 

1768. Are you aware that it was varnished by Mr. Seguier himself ?>—No; 
but it is his description of varnish. 

1769. Is it customary for other picture-cleaners to use what is called the 
Gallery Varnish ?—I should say many have used it; it has been generally admired, 
because it would not bloom ; that is a misfortune. ; 

1770. Do you restrict your remarks to the present Mr. Seguier, or do you 
also allude to Mr. William ?—I believe it was used in Mr. William Seguier's time. 

1771. And with his sanction, you presume >—Yes; I have used it myself for 
Mr. Hayter, and he told me the great secret how it was made. ‘ 

nt Were you present at the examination of Mr. Brown, at our last meeting ¢ 
—I was. 
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Mr J. Bentley. 1773. Did you hear him state that the pictures which he had cleaned in the 

— gallery in 1844, were varnished with that same oil and mastic varnish to which 

6 May 1853. you allude ?—No, I did not understand it so ; he said it was a varnish peculiar to 
himself. 

1774. I am speaking of the varnish which he found upon the pictures when 
they were delivered to him to be cleaned >—No, I did not. 

1775. You did not hear him say that he found those pictures covered with a coat 
of the gallery varnish over the old coat of mastic varnish, and that he liad no diffi. 
culty in removing that gallery varnish ?—No, I did not ; he spoke ina low tone, 
and I am rather deaf, so that I did not hear all he said. 

1776. You have mentioned that, in your opinion, the Queen of Sheba Claude 
stood greatly in need of cleaning ; had you ever occasion to compare that picture 
with the St. Ursula Claude ?—Yes. 

1777. Did you consider that the Queen of Sheba stood more in need of clean- 
ing than the St. Ursula ?—Much more. 

1778. If it were left to your discretion, should you clean the St. Ursula ?— 
T should take off the outer varnish that is put on it, bat underneath that I should 
not disturb the picture. 

1779. Are you certain that Mr. Seguier has put the varnish of which you speak 
on the St. Ursula picture ?—I cannot say. 

1780. You have spoken of the ninepictures requiring cleaning very much in conse- 
quence of that varnish having been put upon them >—That description of varnish ; 
I do not know that Mr, Seguier put it on. 

1781. But every one of those nine pictures had that description of varnish upon 
it, although whether it was put on by Mr. Seguier or by some one else, you cannot 
say >—TI am quite satisfied of that. 

1782. What is your opinion of the condition of the nine pictures now, as com- 
pared with that in which they were before they were cleaned ?-—-They are not 
satisfactory to me; I should not have gone so far; I may say that they are a little 
over-cleaned. 

1783. Are you aware that Mr. Seguier, in his examination, stated that, with 
the exception of the two Canalettis, he had in every case followed the rule which 
you yourself have recommended, and which you have observed, of leaving the 
lower portion of varnish which he found on the picture, in order to preserve it ?— 
I did not bear his examination. 

1784. From your own observation of those pictures, you would be led to sup- 
pose that Mr. Seguier is mistaken in assuming that he effectually adopted that pre- 
caution?—I am quite satisfied that no portion of the varnish remains upon the 
pictures, 

1785. Have you made any special remarks upon the surface of any of these 
pictures, with regard to former repairs which they may have undergone ?—The 
fureground of the Queen of Sheba, by Claude, was always very much painted 
upon, and that ought not to have been disturbed, whereas now you see it is a 
deformity. 

1786. Do you mean that the old re-paint which formerly lLarmonised with the 
rest of the picture, Las been removed :—Yes, and that should not have been 
disturbed. 

1787. That forms a blemish now in the picture 7—Yes ; the little shells have 
been all injured ; they are ragzed, and in many parts deficient. 

1788. Can you form any opinion as to the time when that previous repair may 
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ay have been effected upon the Queen of Sheba ?—It must have been a century ago; 
nt . ~ . . 
ee but there has been one figure put in since ; there was a fire close to Mr. Anger- 


stein’s, and they ran away with the picture, and knocked out nearly the whole of 
one figure on the right-hand side, which was put in by an Italian, a clever man, 
about 40 years ago, or nearly so. It 4 

1789. You mean before the picture was brought into the national collection ‘— 
Yes. 

1790. You are not aware that Mr. Seguier himself effected any repairs upon 
that picture ?—Not that I am aware of. 

1791. You have not yourself observed any other repairs than those which you 
have just mentioned, and which you consider to be very ancient?—No. 

1792. Did you observe upon the summit of one of the masts in the previous 
state of the picture, what is called a pentimento 1—No, | did not. 

1793. That there are two flags, as 1 explained the thing to one of the former 

witnesses ? 
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witnesses 1—I never saw a pentimento in the picture; I could not get close 
enough to it to see. 151 

4. Have you not_ observed that some of the visitors or eritics who bave 
looked at the Queen of Sheba picture, have assumed that that repair to which you 
allude was one recently effected ?—-No, I never heard that stated. 


1795. Have you bad your attention particularly directed to the inscription on 
the Queen of Sheba Claude ?—I have. — 

1796. Do you recollect observing it closely, when the picture was in its 
former state?>—It was always a little distressed ; but I think it is more indistinct 
than it was formerly. 

1797. Have you observed the ropes and rigging of the vessels upon that pic- 
ture ?—I have. 

1798. Do you find that any damage has been done to them ?—Very little ; 
there was always a little damage apparent on the picture ; the ropes were rather 
imperfect here and there. 

1799. Have you observed that in the late cleaning any additional damage has 
been done to the ropes ?—I think a trifle; some little. 

1800. Have you any remarks to make upon any of the other nine pictures ?— 
Only that they have been cleaned a little too close. 

1801. Have you particularly turned your attention to the St. Bavon that 
hangs in that corner (pointing out the picture to the Witness) ?—It is a little out 
of harmony; it has not been cleaned evenly; it appears to me to have been 
cleaned by accident; it is not a style of cleaning that [ admire myself. 

1802. Do you observe any special damage upon that picture?—No; the pic- 
ture is thin here and there, in parts, and if you come to clean it you will expose 
it more. ; 

1803. Do you consider that to be an original picture of Rubens?—I do. 

1804. Do you observe anything in parts of that picture tending to cast doubt 
upon it as a genuine picture of Rubens ?—There are many parts that would make 
persons say it is a doubtful picture. 

1805. Have you never heard it stated that the two side panels were painted by 
a scholar of Rubens ?—Never; but I think the left band side has been. 


1806. Should you be surprised if authentic evidence were produced, showing 
that the two side panels were both painted by another hand ?—I think not. 

1807. You think that the anomalies in the picture are such as might render that 
probable ?—I do. 

1808. Do you consider that the practice that has been followed in the gallery, 
of mixing oil with varnish, is very injurious to pictures ?—lI think it is deci- 
dedly bad. 

1809. Do you consider it bad, in consequence of the great difficulty it creates 
in the way of removing the varnish when the picture requires to be cleaned, or are 
there any other objections >—The picture appears to be in a fog now, it being 
only a few years since it was done, and in 20 or 30 years more it will be difficult 
for the most skilful men to take it off ; at present it is easy to take it off; nothing 
more easy. 

1810. I thought you had said in answer to a former question, that pictures 
with that varnish upon them were so difficult to handle, that you refused to under- 
take one lately ?—It was as to the time; I had but one day to perform my task in, 
and that was not sufficient. 

1811. Then, in point of fact, there is no diffieulty or danger in removing that 
varnish, only it requires time and trouble ?—It is quite possible to remove it witb- 
out the slightest injury ; and the best evidence of that would be, to have a spe- 
cimen of what could be done. 

1812. Then the difficulty of removing it is not so very serious an objection to 
the varnish after all ?—Certainly not, if the removal is entrusted to skilful hands ; 
but in many instances they are obliged to go down to the very root and branch 
of the picture, which must be at all times very dangerous. 

181 3. Does that varnish tend to attract dirt more than any other kind of 
varnish _—Yes ; because it remains for some days upon the picture before it 
gets hard, and therefure dust must accumulate upon it. 


1814. You have spoken of the additional time and trouble required in cleaning 
Pictures so varnished ; do you consider that six weeks of vacation ought to have 
een sufficient time to clean those pictures with that varnish upon them r—I 
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should have liked to have bad a month to the Queen of Sheba alone, in order to 
have enabled me to do justice to it, so as to meet with approbation. 

1815. And that time you would require on account of the peculiar varnish 
upon the surface ?—Yes. 

1816. Have you observed any defects with regard to the lining of those pic- 
tures 2—The Queen of Sheba should have been re-lined, on account of the very 
bad seam that runs down it; it would be an advantage to take it away, 


1817. Do you think that, besides the Queen of Sheba, any other picture 
ought to have been re-lined at the same time that it was cleaned?—I do not 
observe any; I think there is a seam in the Isaac and Rebecca picture, and it 
would have been as well to have lined that picture, and to have taken away the 
seam at the same time. 

1818. Have you observed that a great portion of the Venetian vlazing has 
been removed from the Paul Veronese by the late cleaning ?—No, it has always 
been very thin; in a part that Mr. Seguier has left uncleaned, you will find that 
the priming comes through. 

1819. Then, you are of opinion, that parts of that picture were not cleaned, 
and others were, in the late process?—Yes ; the shadowy part of the Paul 
Veronese has not been touched in many places, and there you will find it is very 
thin; the shadowy part of the picture, in many places, is not touched at all. 


1820. The coat of paint of the picture itself is very thin ?—Yes, very thin; 
still I should not have gone down as far as Mr. Seguier has gone ; I should 
still have left the old coat of mastic varnish upon it. 

=i And even in that very thin part, the glazings, you think, are still entire? 
—Yes. 

1822. The thinness is owing to the original work of the master, and not to the 
operations of the cleaner -—It is SO. 

1823. Have you any acquaintance with the foreign galleries ?—1 have not. 

1824. Mr. Charteris.) You have said that you recollect the Queen of Sheba 
picture 40 years ago r—I do. 

1825. Was it then crude and cold ?>—No. 

1826. lo you consider it to be so now %—I do. 

1827. You say you recollect the Paul Veronese many years ago !—Yes. 

~ 1828. Do you recollect it when it was in the possession of Mr. De la Hante ?— 
Ido not; I recollect it only from the time when it came into this gallery. 

1829. What was the state of that picture then ?—It was in a beautiful state. 

1890. Did it impress you with the idea that it had been covered with a coating 
of ox-call and liquorice ?—It did not. 

1831. At that time it did not appear to you to require cleaning ?—It did not, 
by any means. 

1832. Yousay that this oil varnish can be very easily removed ?—Yes, by those 
who understand it. 

1893. Do vou remove it by solvents or by friction ?—By solvents ; you could 
not vet it off by friction, because there is a portion of oil in it. 

1834. Have you tried friction upon it, and have you found it to be impossible 
to touch it by friction ?—Yes, it must be dissolved. 

1835. Does it require a very strong solvent ?—Not very. 

1836. But, in removing it with solvents, is there no danger of injury in the case 
of a thinly-painted picture with delicate glazings on the surface 7—Not the slightest 
danger, there being a coat of mastic varnish underneath. 

1837. Is there invariably a coat of mastic varnish under the oil varnish that has 
been put upon the picture by Mr. Seguier?—I should say, yes. 

1838. In your experience, have you always found that to be the case oa 
I have. 

1839. Do you ever have recourse to what is called “toning,” after cleaning 
a picture ?— Not a fine picture; I should leave it just as I had cleaned it ; a fine 
picture would require no toning. 

1840. You never over-clean your pictures, and then tone them down, in order 
to harmonise them !—No. 

1841. Do you consider spirits to bea safe agent in cleaning pictures {—If 
gravitated, certainly. 

1842. Will spirits remove old paints ?—Yes. 

1843. They will ?—Yes. 
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1844. Will you explain what yon mean by ‘‘gravitated’”’?—Putting a certain Mr. J. Bentley. 
something into it to prevent its biting. lie 
1845. Such as turpentine *—That would not do it; it requires care; thesame 6 May 1853. 
as an engraver biting in a plate; you must stop its fury sometimes, or it will do 
mischief. : 

1846. But if you do not gravitate it, or check its fury, will it remove old 
paint from a picture t—Yes, certainly. 

1847. Do you consider soap a dangerous agent?—I do not know of what use 
it can be, l am sure. 2 

1848. Do you ever use soap yourself to remove dirt from a picture ?—No, 
never. 

1849. Do you consider that the too free use of water may be dangerous to 
some pictures ?—Yes ; I never use it myself; if I want to remove dirt from a 

‘cture, or to wet it, I mix pea-meal, and make a paste of it, and rub that over 
the picture ; it is quite sufficiently damp for the purpose, and then I rub it 
oft again. ; 

1850. You find that that cleanses a picture, and is not dangerous '—Yes; you 
make a paste ; put it over the picture, and then you rub it off. 

1851. Would water be dangerous ?—Yes, to Italian pictures particularly. 

1852. How ?-—It would get in the cracks. 

1853. And cause the picture to blister /—I1t would. 

1854. You say, it would have required a month to clean the Queen of Sheba, 
that picture being covered with oii varnish ; how long a time would you have 
required to clean that picture in the state in which it was before it was cleaned, 
‘f it had been merely varnished with pure mastic varnish, so as to have done 
justice to yourself and to the picture ?—It is almost impossible to say the time it 
would have taken. 

1855. You recollect the state in which that picture was before it was cleaned ? 
—I do. 

1856. Suppose it had been covered with pure mastic varnish, and there had 
been no oil upon it, and I had placed it in your hands, and requested you to 
clean it as soon as you could consistently with safety ; within what time would 
you have undertaken to have delivered: back that picture to me cleaned, and in a 
proper state >—In about a fortnight or three weeks; a fortnight, I should say. 

1857. Could you have done it in that time without any assistance ‘—Yes. 

1858. By the use of solvents ?—Yes. 

1859. Friction is a slower process, is it not?—Yes; and I think a solvent is 
safer certainly. 

1860. Do you recollect the state in which the Judgment of Paris, by Rubens, 
which was bought by the Nation at Mr. Penrice’s sale, was at the time it was 
sold ?—Yes, f do. 

1861. In what state did you consider it then to be ?—Very good. 

1862. Did you consider it to require cleaning ?—A little; but I should not 
have touched it for my own part. 

1863. Did you perceive any injuries on any portion of that picture ?—I think 
there was a former injury, on one side, in a figure. 

1864. Do you recollect which figure ?—TI do not. 

1865. Have you remarked the picture since it has been cleaned ?>—I have. 

1866. Do you consider it improved ?—I consider it very well cleaned. 

1867. And improved iu appearance ?—lI think so. 

1868. Do you think that these pictures, which you have now described as being 
crude and cold, or as having been over-cleaned, will recover in the course of 
time 2—I am afraid not, unless the same varnish is put upon them again; if that 
were done, it might give them a yellow appearance. 

1869. If the varnish were put upon them it would give them a vellow appear- 
ance, and undoubtedly they would be so far less crude and cold; but would they 
be as brilliant underneath, and would the general appearance of the pictures be 
as harmonious and pleasing as they were before they underwent the process of 
cleaning to which they have been lately subjected ?—Certainly not. 

1870. Do you consider, that ina commercial point of view, the value of these 
pictures that bave been cleaned has diminished ?—I should say it bas, a little ; 
should not give the same price for it now. 

1871. Supposing you had to value the Queen of Sheba picture before it was 
Cleaned, what value would you have put upon it >—About 5,000/. 

0.59. N 4 1873. And 
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1872. And what value would you put upon it now >—It is hard to say. 

1'7,,. Would you put a value of 4,000 1. upon it ?—I think I should. 

1874. Would you put a value of 5,000 7. upon it ?—It is really a question that 
comes almost too close. 

1875. Mr. Ewart.] You would not value it so highly as you did before > 
Certainly not; I perbaps may be a little too fastidious in those matters; but if 
I had a picture in a very dirty state, I would not touch it for all the world unless 
it required cleaning very much. 

1876. Mr. Charteris.| Have you looked at the Nicholas Poussin which has been 
cleaned (the Plague at Ashdod) >—I have. 

1877. Do you consider that it has been improved by cleaning ?—I do not; the 
lights have been cleaned, and not the shadows, which makes it out of harmony. 

1878. In cleaning a picture, in what portions of it is there the greatest danger, 
in the light, or in the dark parts of it ?—The shadows are always more dangerous ; 
it would not do to clean the shadows to the same extent as the lights. 

1879. In these pictures that have been cleaned, do you think that the shadows 
have been left untouched in many cases where the lighter portions of the picture 
have been cleaned ?—Certainly. 

1880. Is that particularly the case with the Queen of Sheba ?—No, that is 
cleaned all over alike. 

1881. Do you consider any portion of that picture to be more injured than 
another ?—I think the shadows of the water are more injured than any other part. 

1882. Itis from that part that the glazings have been most removed !—I think so. 

1883. Mr. Vernon.] Will you explain to the Committee what you mean by 
cleaning too close }— Not leaving sufficient of the old varnish upon the picture. 

1884. Do we understand you to mean by “ cleaning too close” that you con- 
sider any portion of the original texture of the picture has been taken off ?>~ 
A trifle. 

1885. Lsuppose you draw a distinction between substantial damage to the 
texture of a picture, and injury to the mere general effect, by leaving bare the raw 
colour of the paint >—Yes. 

1886. Can you always be perfectly certain of ascertaining the original glazing 
of a master ?—Yes. 

1887. I think you stated a little while ago, that some Flemish painters used 
no glazings ;—Certainly. 

1888. But you stated, if I understood you rightly, that in some cases you con- 
sidered that the oil rose up, and produced the effect of glazing ?-—Yes, I consider 
so; that is my own idea of the thing. | 

1889. ‘Thea when you speak of glazing, do you use that word in two senses; 
do you mean the laying on a transparent colour, or do you mean this effect ot the 
raising of the oil, or both ?—I do not think I rigbtly understand you. 

18go. I understand that glazing, properly speaking, is the laying on of a trans- 
parent colour ?—Yes. 

1891. To produce a transparent effect ?—Yes. 

i892. You have also stated that there is another natural kind of glazing pro- 
duced by time, namely, the rising of the oil, which produces the effect of glazing: 
—That is without colour. | 

1893. What I want to understand is, supposing a picture has been cleaned 
down to its surface, are you able to be sure whether that glazing is the quasi glazing 
or the real glazing !—Certainly. 

1894. Is the one more liable to damage than the other -—It is. 

1895. Is oil easily affected by solvents ?—Yes. 

1896. Then, solvents going down to the surface of a picture, are liable at ary 
time to injure it?—Yes, unless they are properly prepared, 

1897. The age of a picture is no protection to it against solvents > — None. what- 
ever, if you do not know how to use them ; if you use pure alcohol it will bite 
through the paint and come down to the canvas, if you allow it to remain. 

1898. Then you have no positive certainty that it will not affect the picture 
—It would be mere accident, unless you understood how to stop its fury. 

1899. We have been told that it is desirable for a good cleaner to lay 0? 
solvents strongly and boldly at once, and not to do it piece-meal and gradually ; 
do you agree in that opinion >—I do not; it must be a mere thing of chance, 
then; I should like rather to lay it on, and let it remain on, and then remove it 
at my leisure, and feel my way; it must be accident otherwise. 
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09. Do you consider that the opinion of the public as to the effect of a pic- 

pa it ca been recently cleaned is a true test of its value as a work of i ; Mr. J. Bentley. 

—J] do not. . a 
1901. You, as a picture-cleaner of great experience, would often clean, and, in 

your opinion, improve a picture, if it were your own, which, if you were under a 

sense of responsibility to the public, you would not venture to deal with ?—JI 

should always take a medium course to please the million, 


1902. You have spoken of the process of cleaning the Claude in the next 
raom (the Queen of Sheba) ; do you see any difference between the mode in which 
the cleaning of the sky has been effected, and the mode in which the cleaning of 
the water has been effected ’—I do not. 

1903. Then you do not think that in the cleaning of the water, which some say 
has received the last glazing of the master, more damage has been done than in 
the cleaning of the sky, which some say has been scumbled over ?—I think the 
water has received more injury than the sky, certainly. 

1904. Then you do not think that the damage has been equal all over ?—No. 

1905. Do you acknowledge the distinction that the sky has been scumbled, 
while the water has been glazed ?--I do not understand that the sky has been 
scumbled. 

1906. You do not understand that any last coating of opaque colour has been 
put over the solid firm painting of the master in the sky ?~I do not. 

1907. May I call your attention to the picture by Cuyp, which is now opposite 
us; do you remember that objection was made to the cleaning of that picture in 
the first instance -—Yes. 

1908. Do you remember that it had a raw and crude appearance ?—I do. 

1909. Do you consider, looking at it now, that it has a raw and crude appear- 
ance ?—No ; it is much darker. 

1910. Do you not consider that that picture has recovered itself, so as to be 
agreeable to those who like to see a fine picture’—Yes, it has recovered its 
appearance, if it does not go darker ; in the present state of it it has a very rich 
tone about it, but 1 am afraid that in a few years it will be very deep indeed. 


1911. I understand, from your answer, that your objection is that the gallery 
varnish has been used upon that picture ?—It is. 

1912. And not that the picture has been injured !—The picture has never been 
injured. 

1913. Are you aware of a small Claude, of Sir George Beaumont’s, in the next 
room r— Yes. 

1914. That picture has been cleaned and varnished with pure mastic varnish, 
has it not?—Yes. 

1915. And is under glass '—Yes. 

1916. Do you consider that that picture is in a better or worse state than it 
was before ?—It is about the same; I do not see that any injury has been done 
to it; it seems to have been very nicely cleaned. 

1917. Then, if I understand you, though some of these pictures which were 
recently cleaned do not look so agreeable or pleasing to the eye, yet, practically, 
they will recover their value, even commercially speaking, aiter a few years ?— 
Their appearance would be much improved after a few years, if the same descrip- 
tion of varnish were to be put over them again, so as to hide their deformities. 


1918. I presume you are not able to speak accurately as to the comparative 
state of the Queen of Sheba now, and its state formerly ?—No; J remember it 
very well formerly. 

1919. But I think you stated that you did not observe the pentimento, or what 
has been called the pentimento, viz., the sort of ghost of a flag ?—Yes, that fre- 
quently occurs in a picture. 

1920. But you have not observed it in that particular picture ?—I have not. 

1921. Those who observe pictures, and believe that they have observed them 
accurately, frequently do miss small portions of a picture which others may 
observe ?—Very likely. Ak ra tut 

1922. I believe that neither in Waagen’s nor in Passavant’s description, 1s there 
any account of the French inscription?—lI do not know, I am sure. 


1923. Mr. Monckton Milnes.| The same remarks which you have made as 
applying to that Cuyp, you must also apply, must you not, to the picture by 
ubens in front of you, viz., that the appearance of that picture Is very much 
0.59. oO improved 
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improved since it was cleaned ?—- Very much so; there is a nice mellow tone upon 
it; it is just as I should like to see all the pictures in the gallery. 

1924. Have you reason to believe that that picture will suffer in a few years ?— 
I should say that it would grow darker in a certain number of vears, if the same 
description of varnish is put upon it. 

1925. Do you believe that, if after that picture had been cleaned as it was 
cleaned, if the picture had been allowed to remain without this varnish being put 
upon it, it would have assumed the agreeable appearance that it now has ?>— 
I believe not; but I should not have cleaned it so close ; I should not have gone 
down so far as to take off the rich tone that has been over the picture. 

1926. You think that where a picture has been over-cleaned this varnish. is 
used to produce an effect which would not be necessary to produce, supposing 
the picture had been cleaned, as you think, judiciously ?.—Certainly. 

1927. But you say that the ultimate effect, as the picture stands now, is as 
agreeable as you would wish ?—Yes, it is. 

1928. Can you give any instances of pictures in this gallery in which the bad 
effect to which you have alluded has been produced, namely, that having been 
once cleaned, and afterwards having been varnished, they have grown darker 
by time, so as to diminish their beauty 2—1 feel that all the pictures which have 
been varnished with oi! varnish will grow darker in time, and you will be com- 
pelled to have it removed again. 

1929. Can you show us any pictures in this room, for instance, in which that 
effect has been produced ?—No, there has been no sufficient time for them to 
go down. 

1930. Therefore your supposition is conjectural, as far as that goes _ 
Quite so. 

1931. Mr. Ewart.] Do I understand you to say, with respect to the paintings 
which have been recently cleaned, that some part of the original picture has been 
taken off ?—A trifle. 

1932. And I understand you also to say, that even the smallest quantity of 
oil in the varnish is injurious ?—Very much so indeed. 

1933. You would not qualify that by conversing with other witnesses, who have 
stated that, in their opinion, a very minute quantity is not injurious ¢—] think 
that when you depart from pure mastic varnish, it is very wrong indeed. 

1934. You prefer the use of pea-meal either to sponge or cotton ?>—Yes, cer- 
tainly ; it does not injure a picture. 

1935. If you had heard any other witnesses say that they were in the habit 
of using a sponge or cotton, you would think that the use of pea-meal was pre- 
ferable ?— Yes. 

1936. In what cases do you use friction ?—I very seldom use it at all. 

1937- That implies that. you use it sometimes ; on what occasions do you use 
it?—If a picture has been slightly varnished with mastic varnish I should use 
a little friction, but I should not use it to a picture of any consequence. 
1938. Can you make out when the foreground was added to the Queen of 


Sheba ?—The restoration must have been above a century ago, I should say. 

1939. You have not been abroad ?— [ have not. 

1940. Have you had any means of observing the diflerence in the mode of 
cleaning adopted by Continental and English cleaners ?—I have not. 

1941. Mr. Baring Wall.| You say that some of the original painting has been 
taken off the Queen of Sheba in cleaning it; to how many of the nine pictures 
to which peculiar reference has been made in the course of this inquiry, does 
that apply ?—Only to the Queen of Sheba. 

1942. So that with regard to the state of the eight other pictures, your 
opinion would be favourable to their cleaning ?—Quite so ; but still I should not 
have gone down quite so far. 

1943. Do you mean it asa general remark with regard to the eight other pic- 
tures, that you would not have gone down so far ?-—-I do. 

1944. The remark equally applies to all the nine ?—It does. 

1945. Mr. Currie.] In your examination by the Chairman you stated, I think, 
that you were acquainted with the composition of what you call the gallery varnish‘ 
—-Yes. 

1946. Will you have the goodness to state its composition to the Committee ?-— 
This is what Sir George Hayter told me: there is a certain portion of mastic 
varnish, and a certain portion of light drying oil; they are put together, and 

stirre 
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stirred round in the same manner as you would make maguylp, that is, allowed 
to remain in a vessel until the next morning, and then there is another portion of 
turpentine put with it; it is then stirred round again for three or four mornings ; 
and then it is putin a bottle, and used as a varnish. ai 

1947. Has the oil been boiled, or not ?—Yes; if itis a light drying oil, it is a 
boiled oil. 

1948. Mr. Labouchere.| Are you acquainted with the proportions of these ‘invre- 
dients ?—About half oil and half varnish. 7 

1949: And how much turpentine ?7-—That you may use as you like, to thin it. 


1950. Chairman.] Do you mean that the oil is boiled with the mastic ?—No 
it is boiled before. ; 

1951. Mr. Ewart.| You add subsequently some ingredients ; in what propor- 
tions do you make those additions ‘—About a third. 


1952. Chairman.| When you spoke of the cleaner having gone a little too far 
with the other eight pictures, did you mean that he had touched the original 
master’s work ;—Not exactly so; I should think so, unless a certain cremona, or 
a certain amount of old varnish was left upon the picture to satisfy me that you 
had not gone close home. | 

1953. Do you consider that in those eight pictures, excepting the Queen of 
Sheba, Mr. Seguier did not encroach upon the touch of the original master ?— 
I think he did not. 

1954. With respect to the Poussin in the small room, which stands between 
the two Canalettis, do you consider that in that case the original master’s touch 
has been interfered with ?--1 do not. 

1955. Nor in the case of the two Canalettis either ?—I do not. 


1956. Sir WV. Molesworth.) Do you consider that the pecuniary value of the 
eight pictures that have been, in your opizion, cleaned too far, has been diminished ? 
—No, | do not. 

1957. Mr. Charteris.) You say, that in the case of those eight pictures no 
injury has been done ; what do you mean, then, by going too far ?—-Exposing a 
picture a little too much ; makeit crude and raw. 

1958. You have said as to ihe Poussin, that you do not consider the picture to 
have been improved, aud that the lights have been cleaned out too much ; do you 
consider that the original glazing of the master has been removed from the lights 
of those pictures ’—No, I do not. 

1959. Do you consider that there is any glazing now upon the lights of that 
picture ?—The same as there ever was. 

1960. Do you consider that there ever was any ?>—I do not think Mr. Seguier 
has distressed those lights. 

1961. Do you consider that that Poussin was glazed originally by the master r 
—There was always a trifle of glazing on the drapery of Poussin. 

1962, And do you see any tracings of that glazing now on the lights of the 
drapery ?—I do, 

1963. Then if the original glazing of the master is still there ; if the oil varnish, 
which rendered the painting indistinct, and the discoloration produced by time 
and dirt, have been removed, should not that picture, under those circumstances, 
be improved in appearance ?—It wants to be cleaned even ; it is out of harmony ; 
the lights only have been cleaned. 

1964. That, in your opinion, is the cause of the disagreeable appearance that 
the picture now presents ?—Yes. : 

1965. Do you consider the present appearance of the picture to be disagree- 
able /—Yes. 

1966. Chairman.| When you said that the picture had been cleaned too close, 
you alluded, if I understood you correctly, to that small portion of the varnish 
which you said ought to be left, and which gives a mellowness to the picture, 
having been removed :—Yes. 

1967. That is a small portion of the original mastic varnish 2—Yes. 

1968. When that is taken away, it deprives the picture of its original mellow- 
ness, and therefore you consider it injurious?—I do. 2 

1969. Irrespective of any damage done to the touch of the original master, on 
the surface of the picture >—Yes. 

1970. Sir W. Molesworth.| You say that some portion of the paint has been 
removed in some of the pictures ; can you be certain that that removal of paint 
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has been recent, or do you suppose it to be an old injury ?—It would be almost 
impossible to say. f 

1971. Do you employ assistants in cleaning pictures yourself ?—Not pictures 
of large value. 

1972. You consider it not safe generally to employ assistants to clean pictures 
of large value ?—No. 

1973. Mr. Charteris.] You now say, as to that Claude, that, although you con- 
sider it to be injured, it is impossible to tell whether that injury is recent or not; 
you stated in a former part of your evidence, that some picture, 40 years ago, was 
injured, which you considered to be in a pure and perfect state, or not in a state 
to require cleaning ?—My objection to what has been done is, that I think the 
cleaning has gone down a little too-far; the mastic has been taken off which 
ought to have remained, and the old repairs ought to have been left on. 

1974. Can you not state whether, to the best of your belief, that injury which 
is now apparent, was or was not there when you first became acquainted with that 
picture 40 years ago ?—I did not perceive it. 

1975. Chairman.) With regard to the glazings you allude to on the water, could 
you be certain that those glazings may not have been taken off on a former 
occasion, and that in the recent obscurity of the picture you did not observe 
whether they were there or not 2—I think they have been taken off a little. 

1976. Mr. Baring /Wall.] You have said that it requires great experience to 
be a picture-cleaner !—It does. 
~ 1977. That is because it requires great judgment to clean a picture well ?— 

es. 

1978. Do you not imagine that if a man who possesses judgment is at hand, he 
may sometimes be superseded usefully as an operator by a younger man who has 
a better eye and a steadier hand ?—It might be so, certainly. 

1979. Would you lay it down invariably as a rule, that a person who under- 
takes the cleaning of a picture is himself alone to clean every part of it ?’—I would 
suffer no hand but mine to touch it if it were entrusted to me, certainly. 

1080. But do you not think that a picture-cleaner, like an oculist or a surgeon, 
is better for being young than old, if he could have the experience of an old man, 
and the eye and hand of a young man ?—Certainly ; but I should prefer the old 
experienced man. 

1981. Chairman.] You described one or two of these pictures, formerly cleaned, 
as having assumed a mellow appearance, in consequence of the varnish placed 
upon them having become tinted with yellow ; do you think that if they had been 
varnished with mastic instead of oil varnish, the same effect would have been 
produced ?>—Certainly not. 

1982. If varnished with pure mastic varnish, they would have remained raw and 
crude ?>—Yes. 

1983. Then in fact, the oil varnish may be said, in that respect, to be a ficti- 
tious mode of imparting a mellowness of age to pictures that have been over- 
cleaned ?—Yes. 

1984. Mr. Ewart.] The mastic varnish would not prevent a picture from 
acquiring the requisite mellowness, as in the case of oil varnish ?— Mastic varnish 
would never discolour a picture to any extent. 

1985. If mastic varnish had been used, would the same mellowness of tone still 
have been acquired to the picture >—No. 

1986. Mr. Hardinge.| Do you recommend a different system of cleaning pictures 
of different schools ?—-No; you must be more cautious with pictures of some 
schools, particularly the Venetian schools. 

1987. Would you use friction with regard to pictures of the Venetian 
school >—No, I should not; friction is at all times bad; if you were to rub a 
certain number of hours on a picture, you would find that your finger would 
blister, therefore you know that friction would do damage to the surface of a 
picture. 

1988. Then you do not agree with Mr. Seguier when he states, that the only 
way to clean pictures which have been varnished with mastic varnish is by friction ? 
—I should not use friction myself. 

1989. Do you think it was necessary, with respect to the Canaletti, to expose 
the surface of the picture ?—Certainly not. 

1990. What method of cleaning would you have pursued with regard to that 
picture ?—I should have cleaned it by solvents, 


1991. You 
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1991. You would not have exposed the surface of that picture, in consequence 
of the style in which it was painted rendering the method of cleaning difficult 2— 
[ should not. — 
1992. Chairman. | You stated, in answer to Mr. Charteris, that if a picture of 
our own was ina very dirty state, you would never clean it if it could be avoided? 
”_Not with a view to the sale of the picture. 

1993. 1 suppose then, you would only clean the picture of a gentleman who 
proposed to avail himself of your services, in the case of his enjoining you to do 
it 2—l frequently tell a gentleman I would rather leave it ia the state in which it 
is, than clean it ; I frequently refuse work on that account. I allude only to 
pictures that are in a very bad state. 

1994: With respect to the four pictures which were cleaned in 1846, did you 
think the cleaner went too close there -—I can find no fault with them. 

1995. Have you any reason, or have you formed any conjecture, why these 
nine pictures should have been so much more closely cleaned by the same hand 
when the four pictures which were. formerly cleaned were left in a satisfactory 
state ?—I cannot account for it; it is mere accident, I should say. : 

1995. When describing a picture as cleaned too close, would you consider that 
that expression meant that the picture had been over-cleaned ?—Yes. 

1997. Mr. Charteris. From your experience of the works of the ancient 
masters, do you consider that the thin glazing which they were in the habit of 
putting over their pictures is ‘‘ modern quackery, and has nothing to do with the 
“ noble works of the remote ages of art” r—lI think it is perfectly necessary; without 
that over-glazing you would lose that beautiful effect which is the delight of every 
lover of painting. 

1998. Mr. Vernon.] Do you consider that every painter of the Italian school, 
without exception, used this glazing?—Some used it more than others ; I can give 
you many names that it would be perhaps very satisfactory to hear. 

1999. You consider that all the most celebrated masters used glazing asa 
necessary finish to their paintings ?—Yes; look at Titian, Paul Veronese, and 
others. 

2000. Do you consider that the painters of the Roman school used glazings ?— 
Yes, more or less; Raphael, you will find, in many of his draperies, used 
olazing. 
~ 9001. You said that the painters of the old Flemish schools did not use glazing? 
—Not that ever I perceived. 

2002. Then you do not consider that all the most celebrated painters used 
glazing 2—No. 

2003. Mr. Charteris.| Of all the schools of painting, which do you consider 
the most deservedly celebrated for colouring ?—The Venetian school. 

2004. And do you consider that they used glazing, er not ?— Certainly. 

2005. Chairman.| Have you any observations of your own to offer?—No. 


Mr. Morris Moore, called in; and Examined. 


2006. Chairman.] WERE you educated in early life as an artist ?—Yes. 

2007. In London or abroad ?—In Italy. 

2008. Have you ever carried your professional pursvit any lengths as an artist 5 
did you ever exhibit any pictures in this country or abroad ?—TI did here in Lon- 
don, at the Academy. 

2009. And abroad ?—Never abroad. 

4 2010. You were led afterwards to prefer the profession of a picture-dealer ?— 
es. 

2911. Do you deal extensively ?—As extensively as I can. 

2012. Have you been in the habit of cleaning pictures also yourself ?—Yes. 

2013. Your own pictures ?—Yes. 

2014. And for others !—No. 

2015. You have never been in the habit of cleaning pictures professionally ?— 
Never, except for myself. 

2016. Do you possess a knowledge of chemistry f—No. 

2017. Have you, in the course of your own practice in picture-cleaning, become 
much alive to the dangers of the different processes in use ?—Very much. 

_ 2018, You would never clean a picture of your own, or anyone else’s, except 
in an extreme case of necessity >—Never. 
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2019. Do you think that any amount of dirt, or what amount of dirt, without 
reference to other circumstances, would induce you to clean a picture PI should 
clean it if it were very dirty, that is, if, after a careful examination, I thought | 
could clean it without injury to the picture. 

9020: What other extreme cases of necessity would induce you to clean a pic. 
ture, irrespective of its being in a very dirty state ?—None ; I should not clean it 
unless it were in a very dirty state. 

5021. You would not, in order to remove old or ill-executed repairs, take the 
varnish off a picture, and put it in order ?—If it were covered with an excess of 
varnish, which I should include under the head of dirt, part of that varnish 
might be removed . 

2022. Have you been also led to observe that the works of certain schools or 
of certain artists are exposed to greater danger in cleaning than those of other 
schools and artists 7—Yes. 

2023. Could you mention to the Committee the results of your experience in 
that respect generally ?—The pictures of the greatest colourists are the most 
liable to injury from cleaning, on account of their having been finished with 
glazings. 

2024. Do you mean glazings of a greater degree of delicacy than other masters, 
or from their having been the only masters who used glazings f-+Very fine ly- 
coloured pictures are always glazed; it is impossible to produce fine colouring 
without glazing. 

2025. But the pictures of certain schools or masters are glazed with a greater 
deyree of delicacy than the pictures of others ?—Yes ; the pictures of the Vene- 
tian school, for instance. 

2026. And they are, therefore, more susceptible of injury ?>—They are far more 
susceptible of injury, on account of their final glazings. 

2027. Have you directed your attention more particularly to the kind of injury 
inflicted on pictures by the removal of glazings ?—Yes ; the removal of the 
glazings from a finely coloured picture would have the effect of rendering it 
inharmonious and feeble. 

2028. Is there anything in the composition of those glazings that renders the m 
more liable to come away ?—Yes; they are composed of a greater proportion of 
vehicle to pigment than the more solid parts of a picture, and as vehicle has less 
strength to resist than pigment, they are more liable to injury ; but their chief 
danger arises from their forming the outer coat, and from their being, conse- 
quently, more exposed. 

2029. Do you consider that it would be possible to remove a coat of genuine 
mastic varnish entirely from the surface of a picture, without bringing away 
small portions of that fine glazing which actually joins the varnish in its lower 
coat >—It would not be necessary to take away the whole of the varnish. 

2030. But assuming it was done ?— It might, in some cases, be possible, with- 
out injuring the glazings, but it would require great care. 

2031. Then, is it nota fact that a great many picture-cleaners of the present 
day, and of former times, have been in the habit of going close to the surface of 
the original master’s touch ?—They have gone so close, that they have taken off the 
surface itself. 

2032. Assuming that an ancient picture bad been cleaned three or four times 
in the course of its passage to posterity, and that, on each occasion, a small 
portion of glazing had been removed, the whole glazing might, at this moment, 
have been removed, although from the dirty state of the picture it might not be 
possible for the fmest eye to detect whether it was there or not ?—I do not quite 
understand the question. 

2033. You have been asked whether you have any positive proof by your own 
eye through the mass of dirt, that the glazings that have been spoken of did 
exist before the picture was last cleaned ; can the nicest jadge detect, through such 
a mass of dirt, that the original master’s glazing was there or not 2—It depends 
upon the appearance of the picture ; if you are alluding to the ‘* Queen of Sheba,” 
by Claude, I most emphatically declare that the original glazings were ‘on that 
picture immediately previous to the late cleaniny. The “ Queen of Sheba’ was 
not covéred with a mass of dirt, but the cleaners have removed the glazings, 
mistaking them for dirt. 

2034. Then you contend that the Queen of Sheba, and some others of these 


pictures, though to a certain extent dirty, were not'so dirty but that ‘you, with 
your 
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our eye, could detect the existence of glazing ?—I contend that the glazings on 
that picture were uot obscured by dirt. 

2035. You had observed them, and knew the glazing to be there >—-Yes. 

2036. And when the pictures were cleaned and replaced in the gallery, you 
observed that the glazings had been removed ?—I did. 

2037. Does that remark apply to any number of the pictures in the gallery >— 
To every picture cleaned under the superintendence of Sir Charles Eastlake and 
Mr. Uwins. , 

2038. Every one of those pictures had glazings ?—-Every one of them. 

2039. You did not consider that the coats of mixed oil and mastic varnish 
with which those pictures had been covered, were really of so dense or so dark. 
a nature as seriously to obstruct the view of the picture 7—Certainly not; those 
pictures were not obscured. 

2040. Would you have cleaned any one of those pictures, if left to your own 
judgment ?—I am not prepared to say ; but whether they required cleaning or 
not, there is no excuse for the removal of their glazings. 

2041. Then you do not agree with Mr. Farrer and other witnesses, who have 
descrived the coat of varnish that there was upon the pictures as producing so 
offensive an appearance on the surface of them, that if it could by possibility be 
removed, it would be very desirable that it should be —If what was extraneous to 
the original work of the master could have been removed without danger, that is, 
if the pictures could have been restored to the condition in which the master left 
them, it would be well to have done so; but I contend that these pictures were 
not in a state to justify any striking alteration being made in their appearance. 

2042. Then you do not attribute the same serious and exaggerated effects to 
that particular varnish, which has been attributed to it by other witnesses :—No ; 
the “Sheba,” for instance, did not require cleaning. 

2043. Are you alive to the great difficulty of removing what has been culled 
the gallery varnish, which has been stated by other witnesses ?—Perfectly ; and 
that is one of the reasons why I would not have attempted to remove it. 

2044. Do you think that the peculiar character of that varnish, and the diffi- 
culty of removing it, exposed those pictures to greater danger than they would 
otherwise have been exposed to ?—Certainly. 

2045. You heard Mr. Seguier state that, with the exception of the two Cana- 
lettis, he had not penetrated to the original master’s touch, in the case of any one 
of the nine pictures ?—-I did. 

2046. You heard him state that, below the coats of oil which were upon the 
original varnish, he did discover, in the case of the Queen of Sheba and various 
other pictures, a coat of genuine mastic varnish which was ina tolerable con- 
dition 2— Yes, 

2047. And that he did not remove the whole of that mastic varnish, but left 
a sufficient coat to protect the surface of the picture ?—I heard that statement. 

2048. And you think Mr. Seguier has been mistaken in assuming that he 
successfully used that precaution ?—Entirely ; Mr. Seguier’s statement, that he 
was not aware that pure spirits of wine, or whatever other solvent he used to 
remove the coats of oil and varnish from the surface of a picture, would touch 
the original paint, entirely destroys his authority; I understood him to state, 
he was not aware that pure spirits of wine would touch the original surface of a 
picture, 

2049. He stated that as a speculative opinion ; but as to those nine pictures, he 
— that he did not use spirits of wine as a solvent >—I did not hear him state 
that. 

2050. You did not hear Mr. Seguier state, that the process of cleaning which 
he had applied to those pictures, was first of all to wash off the diriy coats of oil 
with soap, and afterwards to remove the mastic varnish by the process of friction ? 
—I did not hear him state that ; I understood him to say, he was not aware that 
pure spirits of wine would attack the original substance of an oil painting, and 
po he had used pure spirits of wine in cleaning the pictures at the National 

allery, 

2051. Lought to correct what I stated in a previous question ; with regard 
to the Canalettis, Mr. Seguier did state that he had usea spirits of wine; but 
he said that those were exceptions, and that with regard to the others, he had 
used merely friction ; you did-not hear him make that exceptien >—No, I do not 
remember it. 
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2052. Mr. Seguier said, that with regard to the Queen of Sheba, he had used 
soap to remove the upper coats of dirt, and that he afterwards found. mastic, a 
portion of which he had removed, leaving the rest to protect the original master’s 
touch ; are you of opinion that Mr. Seguier was mistaken in supposing that he 
had used that precaution >—I do not think he could have known whether he left 
any portion of the mastic varnish there or not. 

2053. In using the process of friction, is it not easy for an experienced picture. 
cleaner to know, by the appearance of the dust he removes, whether he has arrived 
at the master’s touch, or not 2—Yes ; you can tell whether you are getting too low 
or not; if you are, the powder gets discoloured ; by friction, it is possible to remove 
not only the varnish, but the glazing also. 

2054. Without any perceptible alteration in the colour of the dust that comes 
away ?—Certainly not ; I made that remark to show that friction may be a very 
dangerous process if injudiciously used. 

2055. Lunderstvod you to say just now, that even the most delicate glazing 
would, if encroached upon in the process of friction, exhibit an alteration in the 
colour of the dust ?—-It would. 

2056. Have you any special remarks to make on any one of these nine pic- 
tures, as to the injuries or alterations which you consider they have been sub- 
jected to in the late process of cleaning !—Yes. 

2057. The “ Queen of Sheba,’ for example ?—In the “ Queen of Sheba” the 
shadow of the ship to the right of the spectator, under the lee of the tower, 
has been almost effaced. You will find a parallel feature in the “ St. Ursula,” by 
the same master; the prints of the two pictures give that shadow stronger in the 
“Sheba” than in the “ St. Ursuia”; and you can judge yourself of the strength of 
that in the “Sheba” in its present state, by comparing it with that in the 
«St. Ursula.” 

2058. Are those prints here ?—Here is a book which contains them (producing 
it); the whole of the upper glazing of the “Sheba” has been removed ; the whole 
of the upper coat. 

2059. When you say the upper coat, you mean the whole surface ?—Yes, the 
whole surface. 

2060. What is your opinion with regard to the state of the ropes and rigging of 
the vessels ?>—They appear to be injured in some parts. 

2061. Are they painted upon the upper glazing afterwards 2—No, I should. 
say there was a final glazing over the ropes. 

2062. So that if that glazing was delicately removed, the ropes and rigging 
might still appear entire >—Yes. 

2663. Have you any further remarks to make upon that picture ?—Yes, I have; 
just in advance of the ship I have alluded to, the very ground of the picture is laid 
bare. You have stated that Mr. Seguier has said that he did not use pure spirits 
of wine; whatever solvent he may have used, he has removed from the part I 
have just mentioned, not only glazing, but body colour; the light warm ground on 
which the picture was painted is distinctly visible. . 

2064. Have you never observed in other pictures of Claude’s, that in his water 
that light warm ground, even in pictures against which there is no imputation of 
their having been over cleaned, does shine transparently through the surface of 
the paint >—There may be uninjured pictures by Claude, in which the ground is: 
left as you describe ; but here the edge of the paint and of the ground immediately 
surrounding it have a rubbed and smudgy look, precisely such as would be pro- 
duced by the application of a too powerful solvent. 

2065. The appearance of that part which you suppose to have been damaged, 
is different from the appearance which is observable in other pictures of Claude’s? 
—Yes, quite different from the appearance that would be produced by the master’s: 
leaving the ground by design ; this part was certainly not leit in its present state by 
the execution or action of the brush. 

2066. Have you any further observations to make upon that picture ?-—I have 
no further particular observations to make upon it at present, but I may state 
generally, that the harmony of the picture has been utterly destroyed ; the shadows: 
have been weakened; so that, not only has the tone of the picture been strikingly 
altered for the worse, but the proportions, as regards light and shadow, have been 
very materially injured. 

2067. Did you observe on the picture, on an accurate inspection of it, some 
old blemishes >—Yes. 


2068. There 
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2068. There are some old restorations 1—Yes. 

2069. In what part of the picture :—In the water. 

2070. Did you vbserve any in the foreground of the picture ?—I think there 
are a few here and there, but very small ones; the shells and other objects in the 
foreground have suffered by the late cleaning ; indeed the effect of a strong solvent 
is everywhere apparent. 

2071. Is the part you allude to a part where there has been a re-paint, or is it 
part of the original picture ?—Part of the original pictare. 

2072. What are your remarks as to the inscription >—A portion of the inscrip- 
tion has been so rubbed, that a person not previously acquainted with it would 
find it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to decipher it; before the late clean- 
ing, the whole of that inscription was perfectly legible: there is a gentleman now 
in this room who knew that inscription only from having read it on the picture ; 
he has never had a catalogue of the gallery in his life, and he now finds the inscrip- 
tion so much altered that he cannot read it. 

2073. You are aware that other gentlemen say it is now as distinct as it was 
before ?—I am perfectly aware of that ; but still I say that no person could now 
read that inscription who was not previously acquainted with it, which was not 
the case before. 

2074. With regard to what I have called the pentimento on the summit of the 
mast, did you observe that. formerly -—No. 

2075. Do you observe it now ?—Yes. 

2076. Do you consider it-possible for a gentleman, who examined that picture 
with such extreme accuracy and caution, as to enable him to say whether a rope 
or glazing has been removed or not, could fail to observe that, to some other eyés, 
very prominent peculiarity in the picture:—Yes, I do; I know many persons 
who have studied that picture well, and who were not aware of that pentimento 
being on it. With regard to the inscription, I mentioned the circumstance of the 
gentleman I referred to never having seen a catalogue, as evidence of his judgment 
not having been biassed. There are other gentlemen present who can state, that 
before the “ Queen of Sheba” was cleaned, the inscription was not in the state in 
which it is now. 

2077. Mr. Charteris.; Do you consider that that Claude will ever recover, in 
course of time ?—It never can. 

2078. Do you consider its commercial value to have been diminished ?—Very 
much. 

2079. Will you name to what extent ?—By one half. 

2080. Did you consider it in a perfect state before it was cleaned ?—-I consi- 
dered it to be in a very fine state. 

2081. Are you aware whether there were any visible restorations upon it 7—Yes. 

2082. Mr. Vernon.] You say that the harmony of the picture and its tone are 
injured 2—Yes. 

2083. I suppose you merely allude to the effect produced by a cleaned picture 
rather than by an injured picture ?—I allude to the effect produced by an injured 
picture. 

2084. When a picture has been cleaned, so as to expose the bare colour, will 
not ultramarine, for instance, strike the eye with too much brilliancy relatively to 
the other colours, which are more liable to fade :—If the same matter has been 
taken equally off the whole picture, the tone will be altered, but the proportions 
will remain the same. 

2085. Therefore, the harmony of a picture may be destroyed by what you would 
call injudicious cleaning, though the texture of the picture may not necessarily be 
injured ?—J] say the proportions will remain the same, if you take off only an equal 
quantity of the same matter. 

2086. I am assuming that no colour has been taken off, but simply that the 
colours have been laid bare; the harmony may be destroyed, and yet the texture 
of the picture may not be injured as regards the solid paint ?—If no colour has 
been removed, the harmony cannot have been destroyed; ou the other hand, if 
any portion of the colour on the surface has been removed, not only must the 
harmony, but also the texture, which is identical with the surface, lave suffered 
I proportion, 

2087. But in the course of time do not some colours lose their brilliancy more 
than others ?—Yes, some do. | 

2088. Therefore, when the colour has been cleaned down low, I again ask, may 
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not some colours which have retained their brilliancy come out. with undue effect 
as compared with others that have lost their brilliancy ?—If the colours. have 
cargos from their original hue, it will be visible whether the picture be dirty: or 
clean. 

2089. You have uot observed, you say, a pentimento flag to the left of the mast, 
in the “ Queen of Sheba” ?—I had not observed it; I have seen. it only since the 
cleaning. 

200. Surely that close examination which enables you to say that there has 
been a glazing over the ropes of that ship, would, if applied to that ship, have 
enabled you to discover that pentimento flag?—It would have enabled me, but it 
does not necessarily follow that L should have perceived it; it escaped my obser- 
vation, and even. that of the man who cleaned the picture. 

2091. The ropes of a ship would not necessarily be painted sharp and hard by 
the master, would they ?—He would have painted them as he thought their effect 
should be. 

2092., In what way do you consider the ropes to have been slightly injured :— 
In some parts they are broken and rubbed ; parts are gone. 

2093. In: painting straight lines of buildings, for instance, do painters draw a 
straight line actually, or do they not give effect to distance and atmosphere by 
rather interrupting the lines sometimes ?1—They do, when. they consider it necessary 
to the effect they wish to produce. | 

2094. Mr. Charteris.| Do you consider that, in. the process of cleaning which a 
marine piece by Claude, may undergo, the ropes may not be touched, and, yet the 
water and other portions of the picture may, be injured ?—If the cleaner worked 
upon it unequally, of course, one part might be left uninjured, while another part 
might be very much injured. 9 

2095. Supposing:a picture to be cleaned by solvents, in applying a solvent, to 
the surface of a picture, does it follow that the solvent must affect all parts of the 
picture equally ?—No, it does not follow, because the various substances of which 
a picture is composed possess different powers of resistance, so that a,solyent that 
might act with great rapidity on one part of a picture, might have a much slower 
action upon another. 

2096. Mr. Hardinge.] Would not an artist, in the case of a marine picture, 
put in the rigging almost as the last finish >—Yes, the drawing of the rigging would 
be one of the last: processes. 

2097. Would it be the last, as regards the finishing of the ship ‘—I have said 
before, that I think there would be a thin glazing over the whole picture, including 
the rigging. 

2098. Mr. Marshall.| Do you see any particular injury that. the buildings 
have custained in the Queen of Sheba picture ?—I see that the general effect of the 
picture is injured, and altogether fainter. 

2099. Do you see any particular parts of the buildings that have been appa- 
rently more cleaned than another 1—¥es, I do; they are very unequally cleaned : 
for instance, the columns on the left are less injured than some other parts of the 
picture ; and the same may be said of a portion of the upper part of the building 
on the right, which has some of the warm glazing still left upon it. Then, with 
regard to the inseription, I would remark, that that part of the stone work, on which 
occurs the now illegible portion of the inscription, is much more cold and opaque 
than the other; a proof that the cleaner has penetrated deeper on the former than 
on the latter, which still retains its warm glazing. 

2100. Chairman.| Iu a previous answer, speaking of the shadow, you drew an 
illustration from the Sc. Ursula, a picture which has a great resemblance in the 
general composition, and in the tone of it, to the Queen, of Sheba; do. you think 
that resemblance so close, in regard to the light and general effect of the picture, 
as to constitute the shadow in the St. Ursula, a positive criterion for judging of 
the shadow in the Queen of Sheba ?—I do. 

2101. Will you mention the name of the gentleman who can speak from pre- 
vious observation as to the inscription on the Queen of Sheba?—The gentleman 
who knew the inscription from having read it only on the picture, is Mr. Alfred 
Arney. 

2102. Is he now present ?— He is. 


> 
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Mr. George Alfred Arney, called in; and Examined. 


2103. ARE you an artist /—No. 

2104. Are you an amateur 2—No, nor an amateur; I have made it, perhaps 
I may say, the principal pleasure and enjoyment of my life, to indulge a fancy for 
looking on beautiful paintings. 

2105. Will you describe to the Committee, without the necessity of putting 
specific questions to you, what were the circumstances under which you observed 
the inscription on the Queen of Sheba picture, and the impression it made upon 
you, previous to the picture having been cleaned r—I have from time to time taken 
much pleasure in looking at that picture; I have spent many hours before it, and 
probably some hours in every year of my life for the last 20 years, and I cer- 
tainly was acquainted with the inscription when accidentally this subject was 
mentioned before the public, and mentioned by my friend Mr. Moore, and I did 
then inform him of that which Iam prepared to say now, that I never possessed 
a catalogue, that I never tead an account of that inscription in my life, ‘that I 
never heard it mentioned in my life, to the best of my knowledge, ‘and yet I was 
acquainted with its existence in its integrity. I could read the word “ trouver” 
then; I cannot read it now, though probably I might trace it if I ‘were to apply a 
magnifying glass ; I could read it with tolerable facility before last year’s cleaning. 
There appeared to me always to be little lights about the lettering itself, as if they 
were intended to be sculptured; but now nothing of that sort is apparent ito my 
eye ; it appears to me that the inscription is generally fainter ; and without hav- 
ing seen Mr. Moore, or heard the matter discussed, when I entered the Gallery 
last vacation, I was much struck by observing that on that side of the inscription 
where the letters are become fainter the ground appears to me to be of a much 
lighter colour, and to be of a different tone and colour from that on which the 
inscription is left. 

2100. Will you have the kindness to state to the Committee whether there are 
any other observations that you have to make as to a difference between the present 
state of that picture, and its'state when you observed it before ?—Not being an 
artist, or professing to be an amateur at all, all I can say is, that | have never looked 
at paintings with a view to ascertain the facts, but more with a view to enjoy their 
general effect, and have only iooked at their details with a view of enjoying their 
general effects. Among other things, with respect to that painting and others, in 
arguments which I have bad with my friends on these subjects, 1 have observed 
upon the drawing of the figures in that painting, as proving that ‘Claude could 
draw the human frame in great perfection, and I have often advanced the argu- 
ment, that a man who could draw one object in natare, could delineate all ; and | 
have often observed and remarked to my friends on what appeared to me to be 
the beautiful muscular developments of the figures in the foreground of that pic- 
ture; but, to me, those muscular developements now appear to exist no longer. 
On one of the planes under the buildings on the right, I bave often remarked 
that [ have been much struck with the appearance of two little figures, which 
lused much to admire there, one of them appears to me now to have its feet 
nearly severed from its body, and one of those feet to have become a piece of 
flesh-like pulp, and no longer a human fovt, while the foot immediately by its 
side will be found to be very faint, but still well developed. 

2107. Are there any other features, or is there any peculiarity in the picture 
which you miss now, but which was there formerly ?—It appears to me that the 
colour of the water has undergone a change ; the impression on my mind is, that 
the lights on the water are become white, and comparatively crade; the shadows 
remain black ; the haif-tones appear to me to be almost gone, and the water 
stands up, to my eye, like a wall, instead of retreating, as it used to do, as a 
beautiful level. 

2108. Your opinion is, that the shadow on the water is darker, in proportion to 
the light, than it was before the picture was cleaned ?—Yes ; and instead of being 
now the tone of sunset, they appear to me more like the tones of morning ; they 
a become so cold in themselves that they are totally unlike what they were 

efore, 

2109. Did you observe the double flag, which was alluded to just now, upon the 
summit of the mast ?—No, I never looked at the picture with a view to facts ; and 


since this matter has been so much discussed, I had never been to the picture with 
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Mr. G. A. Arney. a view to ascertain the facts; I now speak from an impression received from 
——— looking at the picture. 


Gimey WSS: 2110. Mr. Charteris.) Do you consider the aerial perspective of that picture 


to have suffered ?—To my mind the character of the picture is changed. 

2111. Did the picture appear to you to have been injured at all, and repaired 
previous to this cleaning ?—No, I have never looked at it with a view to ascertain 
its repairs; there are pictures in the gallery in which the repairs are so striking, 
that you cannot help noticing them; the Sebastian del Piombo, for instance. 

2112. Have any alterations occurred to you with reference to any other pictures 
cleaned in 1852 ?—The only picture I have looked at with a view of ascertaining 
any great changes in the picture was the St. Bavon, by Rubens. 
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Mr. Morris Moore’s Examination resumed. 


Mr. M. Moore. 2113. Chairman.} Will you iljustrate the remarks which you have made tothe 
Committee on the subject of this picture (pointing out to the Witness the painting 
by Claude of the Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba) by reference to the picture 
stself?2—The shadow of the ship to which I am pointing, (of the ship under the lee 
of the tower) is now almost invisible; previous to the late cleaning, that shadow was 
as evident as this (pointing to the shadow of the ship in the picture of St. Ursula, 
by Claude) ; the strength of that shadow was, in a great measure, expressed by 
the final glazing ; it is because the latter has been removed that the former has 
become almost imperceptible ; this shadow formed a very striking feature in the 
picture; and, in consequence of the sun’s vicinity to the horizon, projected a con- 
siderable distance; you may form a good idea of it from the shadow in this 
icture (the St. Ursula): here (referring to a water-coloured drawing of the Queen 
of Sheba picture) the shadow does appear. 


2114. With reference to the ropes and rigging, you say that they have been 
slightly injured 21—Yes, on the right-hand side of the picture they are fainter than 
they were; in the centre, they are partly broken; they are disconnected. 

2115. Do you think that a painter, in painting a ship, relieved against a 
brilliant sky light, would paint in the ropes with precision ?—They would certainly 
have a different appearance to these. 

2116. The eye being dazzled with the brilliancy of the light, would probably 
prevent your seeing them with precision, and might not the painter be desirous to 
produce the same effect >—Any experienced person would see that the peculiar 
appearance of these ropes is the effect of rubbing; they are not as the artist left 
them. Here, to the right of the picture, there is still a portion of that warm 
transparent tint which, until lately, was diffused over the whole. The effect of 
the picture is now cold and raw, very different to that which it formerly had. 


2117. Mr. Charteris.| Do you apply that observation to the water, at all 2— 
Certainly ; the water, instead of being any longer in perspective, is now perpen- 
dicular: then, with regard to the inscription to the right of the picture, you see 
that this part from here to here, (the part on which are inscribed the words, 
“La Reine” and “ trouver”) is of a much colder tint than this on which the 
remaining words “ Saba va” and “ Solomon” are still perfectly legible. 


2118. Do you not think that the browner tint on the wall of the building, 
which spreads over the sides of the picture, may be owing toa portion of the old 
varnish being left there ?—Partly, but principally to the glazing ; I do not pretend 
to say, that before the picture was cleaned, it was exactly in the same state as when 
it left the hand of Claude, but, in its vencral effect, it represented the characteristics 
of the master. 


2119. Do you observe anything peculiar in the effect of that part of the picture 
which is to the extreme right ?—Yes, there has been an old restoration there, a0 
here (on the water) there is a restoration, ; and here also, near the bow of the 
centre boat, are two or three other restorations; to the left of the ship, part of 
the picture.has been scoured away ; this (pointing to the part where the ground is 
visible) is not the effect of the ground having been intentionally left; it ts the 
cflect of some violent solvent having bitten into the paint, which has produced this 
rough and smudged appearance ; it is quite unlike the action of the brush: here, 
also (about 12 inches under the ship) are old restorations; the shadows of the water 


have been everywhere deprived of their transparency, and very much enfeebled. 
. n 
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In all finely coloured pictures, glazing is used in larger quantities in the shadows 
than in the lights ; any person, therefore, who is so ignorant as to mistake glazing 
for dirt, having a finely coloured picture to clean, must inevitably remove from the 
shadows that from which they derive their chief vigour; he must remove from 
them all that is not expressed by body colour. Mr, Uwins has stated that there 
is no glazing on the works of the great masters ; the appearance of the pictures 
cleaned under his ‘‘close and constant superintendence,” as he tells us, is quite 
consistent with such a statement. 

2120. Mr. Hardinge.| As an artist, do you not think that the touches in the 
water, considering that the subject is a sunset picture, are a great deal too cold and 
yaw as they now stand ?—They area great deal too raw ; in fact, there is no longer 
the appearance of light upon them; the touches you allude to look like mere dabs 
of paint. Bs, . ' 

2121, Is it your opinion, that in such a picture as this, Claude would have given 
that wavm colour to the foreground of the sea by glazing '—The warm tint was 
principally given by the glazing ; the foreground, also, has suffered very much 
from the removal of the glazing. 

2122. Is tyour impression, that the glazing has been removed from the fore- 
ground, as well as-from the centre portion of the sea ?—Yes. 

2123. Mr. Hamilton.] I think you said, that the shells in the foreground ap- 
peared to have been rubbed ?—Yes, especially their shadows. You will observe 
that there are little prominences ; tiiese are denuded more easily of the colour than 
the more depressed parts. 

2124. Chairman.] You have not observed any other repairs than those in the 
foreground, have you '—Yes, a few small repairs here and there; but not of suf- 
ficient magnitude to affect the general appearance of the picture. 

2125. Mr. Hardinge.| How do you account for the touches in the sea here 
being crude and raw, and the touches on this bale of goods being warm and har- 
monious ?—Because the picture has been cleaned unequally ; to be consistent with 
themselves, the cleaners have cleaned either too mucl: or too little. 

2126. Mr. Charteris. In the water, in some parts, they have left the glazings, 
have they not ?—Yes, 

2127. On the right-hand of the picture they have been left?—Yes, partially. 

2128. What have they done in the extreme distance ?—They have scoured the 
glazing off entirely, and so they have from the whole of the sky. The sky has now 
a flat and metallic appearance. 

2129. Mr. Marshail.| Do you see any difference in the light in this part, near 
the pillar :—Yes, it is in patches. 

2130. Mr. Charteris.| Are you convinced that time will never restore that 
harmony, which you say this process of cleaning has destroyed :—I am certain 
that it cannot. 

2131. Mr. Monckton Milnes.) Why not >—Because time never can restore the 
gradation. I have said that the gradation of the picture has been destroyed, and 
that there is not the same contrast of light and shade that there was ; time can 
never restore this; a uniform lowering of the picture will not restore the grada- 
tion; the aerial perspective will remain as false as it is now ; there will be 
a) apparent amelioration to an unpractised eye, but there will be no real 
improvement. 

2132. Do I understand you to say, that there is some portion of the picture 
towards the left, that has not.suffered from cleaning in the same way as the rest of 
the picture ?>—Yes; the columns on the left are less raw than some other parts 
of the picture ; the sides of the picture are warmer than the more central portions, 
in consequence of some of the glazing having been leit. 

2133. You infer that the middle part of the picture has suffered the most ?— 

es, 

2134. And that the picture has not been uniformly cleaned ?—It has been 
cleaned, as I have already said, in patches; the substance which Mr. Uwins calls 
dirt, has been scoured from some parts and left on on others. 

2135. Mr. Labouchere.| Are you positive that all these injuries were done by 
the last cleaning >—I am positive that the general effect of the picture has been 
greatly injured by the last cleaning ; with regard to a few slight injuries here and 
there, they may have been done before the last cleaning; there are, for instance, 
4 few restorations of a more ancient date. but not of a cliaracter to alter materially 


the effect intended by the master. 
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2136. Are you positive that the effect of the last cleaning has ‘been ‘totally to 
alter the appearance of the sea‘—I am quite certain of ‘that. 

2137. Mr. Charteris.| You say that it has been either too much ‘or too little 
cleaned ; what would have been the effect if it had been more cleaned >—In that 
case it would be worse than it is now; it has been too much cleaned already b 
a great deal ; we are told by the authorities that a certain tone is nothing but dirt; 
I say then, that this dirt has been left on some places and scoured off others. 

2138. What they consider to be dirt, you consider to have been the original 
glazing of the master ?—Yes ; I most positively assert that by far the greater part 
of what they consider dirt, was glazing put on by the master. 

2139. Now comparing the Queen of Sheba with'the St. Ursula, was the Queen 
of Sheba, before it was submitted to this process, at all similar in tone to the 
St. Ursula?—It was, and in quite as fine a condition as that picture is now. 

2140. Was it of the same tone ?—Of a similar tone. 

2141. Mr. Baring Wall.| Do you happen to know whether the Queen of 
Sheba picture is called a worning or an evening picture ?—A morning picture ; 
they are both called morning pictures. 

2142. Chairman.] You may remember that, a short time ago, a member of this 
Committee asked you a question with reference to the lights upon the ‘picture, 
whether they were not out of harmony, considering that the picture was a sunset 
picture ; did you rightly understand that question ?—No ; I did not understand 
that he called it a sunset picture. 

2143. You yourself are not of opinion that it is a sunset picture; you think it 
is a sunrise picture ?>—Yes ; and it was in harmony with a sunrise effect. 

2144. Mr. Charteris.| Do you consider the St. Ursula picture to be a morning 
or a sunset picture ?—A morning picture. 

2145. Is it generally considered to be so 2—I bélieve it is ; ‘the distance of the 
sun from the horizon being equal, the forms and projections of the shadows would 
be the same in a sunset as in a sunrise ; but in the official catalogue of the Na- 
tional Gallery the “* Queen of Sheba” is described as a sunrise picture; because 
the sun is “ only a little above the horizon.” 

2146. Mr. Vernon.] Do you not believe there to be what is called a gallery 
varnish over that Claude now (referring to the St. Ursula picture) 2—1 see 
there are some spots here and there; but, as a whole, that picture is in a very fine 
state, and is now, substantially, in the state in which ‘Claude would wish it 
to be. 

2147. Do you not believe that it has had a coating of what is called gallery 
varnish over it?—1 cannot say; but I can see alittle dirt on it, here and there. 

2148. The gallery varnish is more liable to contract dirt, is it not, than the 
mastic varnish >—It is more liable to alter its tone; but as to its contracting more 
dirt, | do not know that it would. It would change its tone, no doubt, much 
more. for the tendency of oil mixed with varnish would ‘be ‘to ‘make the picture 
yellow, and to give it a leathery appearance ; besides which, oil varnish is very 
dbjectionable, from the great danger there is in removing it. 

2149. A coating with varnish mixed with oil would tend at all events, would it 
not, to produce an egreeable yellow effect -—It would not. 

2150. It would tend, would it not, to give a yellow effect ?—Yes, but an ob- 
jectionable yellow effect. 

2151. Chairman (to Mr. Arney).| You mentioned some alterations which had 
been made in the Queen of Sheba picture, besides ‘the alteration ‘to which 
you have already called the attention of the Committee with reference to the 
inscription 2—Yes ; it appears to me that some of the figures have had the surface 
completely removed from them. 

2152. Will you point out those figures ?>—I will instance this one (referring to 
a figure at the right-hand corner of the picture); not being an artist I do not wish 
to dogmatise, but, to the best of my recollection, Ishould say, and, indeed, I am 
as sure of it as ] canbe of anything I have ever seen, that the reflections upo? 
these figures were formerly so strong as to throw the very high lights upon that 
drapery; that does not exist now, and the perspective of ‘that figure before the 
picture was cleaned was totally different from ‘what it is now. I recollect very 
well that these figures here (referring to the figures in the boat) were so draw; 
and the muscular development was so strong, that it seemed ‘to me alwost like @ 
Jesson in anatomy ; but this part of the picture ‘to which | am now pointing, 


appears to me to be more like poles of mahogany than anything else ; this is i 
ike 
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like the human figure at ail; then in the figures to which I now point, the feet 
appear as though they had been severed from the drapery ; Lam sure I recollect 
that the anatomy of the figure in the corner was most beautifully developed. 

2153. (To Mr. Moore.) Have you any special remarks to make as to the pic- 
ture by Nicholas Poussin, the Plague at Ashdod?—Yes, the whole of the upper 
surface has been removed froin that picture also. 

2154. Are there any particular points which you would mention ?—Portions of 
the body-colour have been removed from it. _ 

2155. Can you point out any peculiarities in this picture (pointing to the picture 
by Nicholas Poussin, of the Plague at Ashdod) ?—Yes, I assert that the aerial per- 
spective of this picture has been entirely destroyed, and that the figures in the 
back-ground are as prominent as the figures in the fore-ground. The foot of. this 
figure (a male figure on the right) affords another instance of patchy cleaning ; 
near the instep the glazing has been rubbed off, while at the toes it has been left. 
The white draperiesare, everywhere, perfectly raw; as an instance, I may point to 
the white linen of the child, standing on the extreme right of the spectator. 

2156. Do you observe any peculiarity on the part of the back-ground to. which 
Lam now pointing ?—Yes, and on tie sky too; the glazing has. been removed 
from both. 

2157. Lord Brooke.| Is not this picture rather deficient in varnish altogether ; 
does it not appear to you as though there were no varnish at all upon it’—There 
is enough varnish upon it. : 

2158. Mr. Baring Wall.] Was it not always a thinly painted picture ?— Yes; 
there was always, to some extent, a patchy look about the picture. 

2159. It was in a very bad state, was it not?—No, it was not; it was ina very 
fine state; that peculiar redness which you see is characteristic of the master. 

2160. Chairman.| Does not the ground on which Nicholas Poussin painted 
tend to destroy the colour, irrespective of dirt or varnish ?—Unless the ground 
itself has changed its hue, which, generally speaking, I do not believe, it can 
effect no alteration upon the colours above it. A very large proportion of Poussin’s 
pictures are on red grounds; a similar ground may be seen in Titian’s works of 
a certain period; Poussin had great qualities as a colourist, but he was very 
imperfect in this respect as compared with Titian. 

2161. Did Titian paint over a red-ochre ground ?—Yes; many of his finest 
pictures are painted on such a ground, 

2162. Mr. Baring Wall.] Will you look at these two pictures (referring to 
the Plague at Ashdod, and Cephalus and Aurora) by Nicholas Poussin; this one 
(Cephalus and Aurora) is what they describe to be in a very dirty state ?—In this 
picture also Tcan detect a red ground; the “ Plague at Ashdod” is a more slightly 
painted picture than the ‘* Cephalus and Aurora ;” consequently, the ground is 
more concealed in the latter than in the former ; the peculiarities of colouring in the 
“Plague at Ashdod ” have been exaggerated and rendered excessively offensive 
by the late cleaning. 


2163. Mr. Charteris.) It has been stated by a previous witness, that the glazings 
have not been removed from the light portions of the drapery ; do vou agree with 
him in that?—No; I disagree with him entirely. 

2164. Do you consider that they have been removed from the whole picture ? 
—Yes; with the exception of a patch here and there, left by chance. 


2195. Mr. Hardinge.| Do you consider that the touches on the drapery of the 
figure to which I am now pointing (pointing to the figure with striped drapery on 
the lefty are the original touches of the master ?—I conceive them to be original. 

2166. Has the original touch of the master been interfered with there —The 
glazing has been removed from it. 

2167. Supposing friction to be used, would not some part of the original touch 
of the master be liable to come off, where the colouring is so brilliant as that ?— 
The glazing has been removed from this, as well as from other parts. 


2108. How do you, account for the yellow colour, in the part to which I am 
how pvinting, being still bright in tone ?—It is raw, not bright; the glazing has 

een removed, 

2169. Does not that part of the picture appear to you as if it had come fresh 
from the brush ?—If you remove the glazing from a picture, it assumes the 
“Ppearance of a freshly-painted, but unfinished picture. 9 Sit 

2170. Mr. Vernon, | Is there anything wrong, in point of colouring, in the effect 
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produeed by the amount of white in the foot of’ the man to which I am now calling 
your attention (the foot above alluded to) ?—Yes, it is too raw. 
2171. I understood you to say that it had been rubbed out?—I said that the 
light had been rendered crude by the removal of the glazing. . 
2172. [ thought you said that a portion of the light had been taken off’ —The 


glazing from the light; the glazing alone is not the light. 


2173. The light 1s an opaque colour?—It falls short of positive opacity ; it is 
painted light underneath, and then toned down. 

2174. When the effect of light is wished to be produced on prominent parts of 
the picture, is not that effect produced by an opaque colour ?—Partly ; but this is 
glazed afterwards. 

2175. Is it the practice to glaze down with a transparent colour the opaque 
colour which is to produce the effect of light >—Every portion of a finely coloured 
picture is glazed ; the final operation of the greatest colourists was glazing. 

2176. Do you mean to say that where the after-lights are put in upon the 
opaque colour, it is the invariable practice to put glazing over that 2—Of course ; 
I mean to say that most distinctly. 

2177. Chairman.| You limit that remark, do you not, to great colourists ?— 
I am now speaking of fine colouring ; of colouring as it should be. 

2178. And you include Nicholas Poussin among those fine colourists ?— 
I should not quote N. Poussin as a perfect colourist; he had very eminent qualities 
as a colourist, but, compared with Titian and others of the Venetian school, he 
was an inferior colourist. 

2179. Mr. Vernon.| Generally speaking, Poussin is considered a crude 
colourist, is he not :—There is sometime a heaviness, and at others a harshness in 
his colouring ; but he is as far above any colourist of the present day as he is 
below such painters as Titian and the Venetian school generally, in this respect. 

2180. Chairman.| Are you not aware that very high authorities have stated, 
with reference to this painter, that the red ochre ground, on which he painted 
had a tendency to absorb portions of the colour or oil, so as to produce a rediess 
and darkness on the surface of the picture 7—I have heard that said, but | do not 
believe it; if the ground be a non-absorbent ground, composed of permanent 
colours, the effect which you have described could not be produced ; the defect, 
in my opinion, of many painters of Poussin’s period, who used red grounds, was, 
that they reckoned too much upon their assisting the ultimate effect of their 
pictures. 

2181. Lord Brooke.] Do you say that the warm tint on this part of the picture 
(pointing to a darkened restoration near the right edge of the Cephalus and 
Aurora) is the effect of glazing or of varnish ?—Of a darkened restoration and 
oil varnish. 

182. If it were removed, would you see the repairs here ?—I can see them 
now. 

2183. It is the yellow varnish disguises that part of the picture, not the glazing? 
__'That restoration is also glazed to match the tone of the picture. 

2184. Do you consider that picture to be in a good state ?—In a very fine 
state ; | would not have it touched. 

2185. Chairman.| Now, will you tell us, if you please, what remarks you have 
to make on the two Canalettis ; and first confine yourself to the picture called 
The View in Venice?—That picture has been literally flayed; the transparent 
colour on the shadowed side of the beams nailed diagonally on the mason’s shed 
to give it support, has been nearly rubbed off, and, as the thickness of those beams 
was expressed mainly by that transparent colour, they are now without substance. 
Tie like may be said of the fragments in the mason’s yard ; the effacement of half- 
tints and shadows has reduced them to unmeaning reliefless surfaces, similar, i0 
effect, tothe detached portions of a theatrical scene ; in some of the shadows smiall 
light spots are now visible; these occur on the more projecting portions of the 
canvas, which have been laid bare by friction, or the reckless application of 2 
solvent. Again, the right side of the tablet on the left of the spectator, and the 
imitation upon it of an inscription, have been much rubbed. That part of the 
canal upon which the light falls, is, as it was previous to the late cleaning, of @ 
yellow tone, and so is one half of the shadowed portion; while the other, that 
near and under the bridge, has been reduced to an ungradated, opaque, slaty tint. 
If it was right to remove the yellow tone from one half of this shadow, it was wrong 
to leave it on the other, and the converse. ‘This picture may be quoted as a sad 

instance 
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instance of the passion now so fatally prevalent for reducing old pictures to as 
white an appearance as possible. The various white objects in it have been scoured, 
utterly regardless of the position in which they are placed, to an almost uniform 
whiteness. The consequence is, that near and distant objects are jumbled toge- 
ther in unmeaning contusion, and that the linear perspective is forced into direct 
antagonism with the aerial. I will here remark, that the chalky, veiled appear- 
ance of the immediate foreground is owing to the solvent having disturbed some 
portion of the body pigment. 

2186. Have you any further remarks to make with reference to that picture? 
_Yes; I can perceive on the sky the action of a very strong solvent. The sky 
has a smudged appearance, such as I know, from experience, to be the result of 
an improper application of some strong solvent. Part of the body pigment has 
been removed by it. T here is an absence of that freshness and sharpness of 
execution, which, until the late cleaning, characterised this picture; I allude 
now more particularly to the centre portion of the sky. 

2187. Mr. Vernon.| During your observations upon the picture, you have beeri 
standing clase to it; will you now come off, and state in what way, looking at the 
picture from where I now stand, you consider that the aerial perspective is not in 
harmony with the lineal perspective ?—From objects of the same colour being of 
the same hue in the distance as in the foreground. 

2188. Does it not strike you that the objects in the foreground upon which 
the light is thrown, are of a much brighter tint than the more distinct objects ?— 
I see that the white tower towards the right of the picture, is as white as the 
white stones in the foreground ; and that the linen hanging out to dry in the 
middle distance beyond the canal, is as white as either. There is now no more 
aerial perspective between these several objects, than there is between so many 
different points on that flat wall opposite. 

2189. Mr. Hardinge.| Then the glazings were removed from those stones ?— 
Yes ; and by the obliteration of half tints and shadows, some of them have lost the 
appearance of solid bodies. ‘These now represent simply flat surfaces without 
thickness. 

2190. That is a proof that Canaletti used glazings to produce his aerial per- 
spective ?--- No doubt he used them, but less than the Venetians of an earlier and 
greater period. 

2191. Mr. Marshall.) Do you consider that this picture was very filthy before 
it was cleaned ?—I consider that it was in a very fine condition. 

2192. Was there much dirt upon it?—No; it was not in a state to justify any 
hazardous operation being performed upon it. 

2193. Chairman.] Have you any remarks to make upon the picture called a 
View on the Grand Canal at Venice ?—Yes, I have. 

2194. Do you consider that picture to have been damaged to the same extent 
as the other ?—No, I do not; but I see that those numberless curves which mark 
the lights of the ripple on the water have been levelled to one uniform tint. To 
my perception, the water no longer flows horizontally, but stands perpendicular, 
and represents a section rather than the surface of the canal. 

2195. There is a greater glare in the water on the right hand side than in 
other parts of the picture ?—Yes; that arises from the patched manner in which 
it has been cleaned. ‘The upper coating has been scoured off some parts and left 
on others. The buildings have been deprived of all their mellow tone; there is 
an offensive slaty look about the picture generally, which it had not before. 

2196. Have you any further remarks to make upon that picture ?—No ; but 
Ican refer the Committee to one of the finest Canalettis I have ever seen, the 
one in Sir John Soane’s Museum; that picture is in a very fine state. The pic- 
tures under consideration bore a great resemblance to the one to which I am now 
referring. I think the effect of that picture would be thought to be the greatest 
condemnation of what has bees done to these. 

2197. Have you any further remarks to make?—The whole picture is flat and 
Opaque, and the aerial perspective is sadly injured. 

2198. Mr. Vernon.] Are you aware that the even ripple of Canaletti’s water is 
often made a great objection to bis paintings ?—There is an objectionable 
sameness of touch in Canaletti’s water, but the gradation is always weil 
represented, 

2199. You are aware that there is that defect in this picture, that you have a 
Straight reflection and rippled water >—I see the reflection you allude to.. 
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Mr. M. Moore. 2200, Do you not consider that Canaletti’s mode of painting water was fre. 

a a quently untrue, both from the evenness of his ripple, and from his producing a 
6 May 1853. —_ straight reflection on rippled water ?—There is a sort of stereotyped touch in the 

water of many of his pictures to which I should object ; I should never instance 
Canaletti as a fine draughtsman of water, as compared with Claude ; but still he 
is remarkable for a truthful representation of perspective, both linear and aerial, 
In this picture the perspective is destroyed. 

2201. Mr. Marshail.] Do you see any alteration in the sky since the picture 
has been cleaned ?—Certainly ; its tone has been destroyed ; it is flat and opaque, 
and has now a very disagreeable aspect. 

Mr. Arney.] May I be permitted to make one remark with respect to my 
former evidence? “A question has been put to Mr. Moore, though it was not put 
to me, as to whether the Queen of Sheba was a morning or an evening picture ; 
certainly, I for one, as a member of the public, though only an observer, have 
never agreed to its being a morning picture; but I should rather have spoken of 
‘the other picture by Claude (Isaac and Rebecca) as a morning picture. Assum- 
ing, however, the Queen of Sheba to bea morning picture, it would be one of 
those hot mornings when the light would be so diffused as to make it difficult for 
any person to distinguish it from an evening effect ; and consequently, if the 
observation be true that the colours have been reduced to a very cold tone, they 
appear to me to have been reduced from a state in which I never found them, as 
the tone of the picture before it was cleaned was very warm. 

2202. Chairman (to Mr. Moore).| Have you any remarks to make upon the 
Consecration of St. Nicholas, by Paul Veronese? -I have; the glazing has 
been removed from the greater portion of this picture, especially from the sky and 
surplices of the two priests; the more vigorous glazings of dark transparent 
colour which marked the depth of the folds under the sleeve and on the back of 
the white surplice of the priest standing on the left, have been swept away as dirt. 
Here (pointing to a fold on that portin of the surplice which is relieved on the 
green dress of the Saint) you may still see part of the transparent colour that 
expressed the depth of this fold, and which, until the late cleaning, extended the 
whole length of it. Here, again, on the sleeve of the Saint, the original glazing is 
partly left and partly removed ; in this part (above the elbow) of the sleeve, there 
is a warm, golden tint, which has been removed from this (from the elbow to the 
hand). The glazing has been removed from tne head of the Saint; the striped 

} dress of the kneeling acolyte (on the right) has fortunately escaped, but the head 
H has been flayed ; the glazing has been removed also from the priest in shadow 
| in the centre of the picture. An offensive inky hue has taken the place of the 
golden tint. 

2203. Mr. Hardinge.| Do you suppose that there was formerly a warm tint on 
this dress ?—Yes, over the whole picture. The touches of transparent colour 
which marked the shadows of the relieved ornament on the step which supports 
the acolyte, have been cleaned off; as there is little left of this ornament but the 
touches of body colour which represented the lights, the appearance of relief is 
proportionably diminished ; this alteration was made by the late cleaning. 

2204. Chairman.] Will you now make, if you please, any observations that 
occur to you on the picture of the Marriage of Isaac and Rebecca !—This picture 
has been reduced to a most lamentable state; the upper glazing has been almost 
entirely removed from it by the late cleaning ; the aerial perspective is completely 
gone, The picture is now hard and flat like a tea- board ; the objects in the dis- 
tance being as near the spectator as those in the back-ground; the sky has been 
excessively tormented, even in the body colour ; there isa washy, tame look about 
the whole picture, extremely offensive. 

2205. Mr. Baring Wall.| That is a doubtful picture, is it not :—I think it is @ 
school picture; it may have gone from Claude’s study as a picture painted by him- 
self, but in my opinion it is not a work in which Claude’s great qualities are 
represented. 

2206, Mr. Charteris.] Do you see in the water parts where the glazing has 
been left?—Yes ; and here also the body colour has been reached. 

2207. Does the distant water appear to you to recede or come forward ?—It 
comes more forward than that which is near, so utterly has the aerial perspective 
been destroyed. 

2208. Have you any observations to make upon the small picture by Guercino, 
the Dead Christ, with Angels ?—Yes; the upper coat of the picture has been i 
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moved ; the lower part of the outline of the face of the angel in the centre of the 

icture is nearly obliterated ‘ the face and neck look as if one were a continuation 
of the other; and the white linen on which the head of Christ is resting, has been 
much damaged ; the solvent has bitten into the body-colour, and smeared it. Even 
Dr. Waagen, one of the patron saints of picture-cleaners, could find no fault with 
the state of this picture. He describes it as “ deserving of particular attention 
«for the clearness and depth of its powerful colouring.” | defy any person to show 
me a Guercino that has escaped the cleaner’s hands similar in effect. to this, as 
left by the cleaning. 

2209. Mr. Vernon.] Do you not think the body, as it is now, is very beautiful ? 
—J do not; I think the whole picture greatly injured. I never thought highly of 
this picture; but whatever might have been its value as a work of art, it was in a 
very fine state before it was cleaned. 

2210. Mr. Charteris.| How do you account for that sudden transition in the 
sky, from light to dark, which is observable immediately above the head ?—It is 
to be accounted for by the abrupt juxtaposition of a part utterly denuded of its 
upper coat, to a part on which the upper coat has been left. 

2211. Chairman.} Have you any observations to make upon the small Claude, 
the Annunciation 7—Yes ; in the centre of the picture the solvent has eaten into 
the body-colour, and the glazing has been removed from the whole surface, 

2212. Mr. Charteris.| Are you aware that that which you now call an injury, 
where you say the solvent has eaten a part of the body-colour, did not exist pre- 
viously to the picture being cleaned ?—I am sure that it was not then in the state 
in which it is now. . 

2213. Are you sure that all the lighter touches were apparent ?—They were as 
distinct as they ought to be. 

2214. Mr. Marshall.| Do you consider that that picture was in a state to 
require cleaning ?—No. 

2215. Less so than any other of the nine ?—As little as the “ Sheba.” 

2210. Mr. Charteris.) Do you see any other parts of the picture that have 
been injured ?—I see that the whole has been injured. 

2217. Mr. Vernon.| Do you consider that the trees have been injured -—The 
extreme edges of the trees are not as they were originaily. I think it very pro- 
bable that the alteration was made by the last cleaning, as it was so recklessly 
performed ; but I cannot speak with certainty on this particular point. 

2218. I suppose, after the opinion which you have expressed, it is hardly neces- 
sary to ask you whether you cannot see much wore into the details of the picture 
than you could before ?—I certainly can. I can see too much now: the distant 
parts advance as muc!) as those which are near. | 

2219. Mr. Baring Wall.| Do you. not consider that the picture is now in a 
beautiful state ?—No ; it is not worth half what is was before. 

2220. Mr. Vernon.] Does it not give you great pleasure now ?—No; it has a 
disagreeable meagre look, like a coloured print. 

2221. Chairman.}| Are you able to say whether any of those deficiencies which 
you have observed are the result of recent cleaning, or whether they may not be 
attributable to former dealings with the picture ?—I do not assume that this pic- 
ture, before it was cleaned, was exactly in the state in which it was left by Claude, 
but I have no hesitation in saying, that a very great portion of the original glazing 
of the master was taken away by the last cleaning. 

2222. Mr. Hardinge.| Do you mean that the glazing has been taken away in 
parts >—No; I mean that it has been taken away whoily, with the exception of a 
few patches, 

2223, Chairman.| Do you consider that the picture of David at the Cave of 
Adullam is in a satisfactory state ?—No, | do not. 

_ 2224. Do you recollect this picture at a much earlier period, when it was in a 
different state 2-—I have known it about ten years. 

2225. And you have observed a perceptible change it it?—No; I have always 
pie that this picture had had some objectionable matter put upon it; it is 

irty. 

_ 2226. Can you now distinguish through the brown dirt whether the original 
glazings of the master are there or not?—I can distinguish sufficiently to say that 
there is a good Geal of the master’s original glazing left; this picture may be in 
a very fair state underneath. It is ina better state than the “* Queen of Sheba” 
18 now, 
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2227. Can you with your eye distinguish the original glazings upon that picture, 
so as to be uble to say that those glazings have not been taken away in some 
cleaning at a former time >I believe there is much more of the original glazing 
left on that picture than on any of the pictures that have been lately cleaned ; 
but none of those pictures were in the state in which this is; this picture is ina 
worse state, both as regards change of colour and repairs. 

2228. Mr. Wail.] Is this covered with oil varnish ‘—I presume so. 

2229. Chairman.| In what state do you consider the Claude to which I now 
draw your attention (@ Landscape, with Figures, No. 2) 2—I consider that picture 
to be in a very fine state. 

2230. Mr. Charteris.} That picture you do not consider to require cleaning ?— 
I do not. 

2231. Chairman.| Do you not observe a similar indistinctness here to that 
to which you referred in the small Claude ?—The indistinctness is not of the same 
kind; in the “ Annunciation, ” it is easy to see that the indistinctness has been 
caused by the violent action of a solvent. 
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(The Committee sat this day in one of the Rooms of the National Gallery.) 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Colonel Mure. Mr. Charteris. 
Mr, Baring Wall. Mr. Currie. 
Lord M. William Graham. Mr, Ewart. 

Mr. Vernon. . Mr. Marshall. 
Mr. Stirling. ) Mr. Hardinge. 
Mr. Hamilton. / Mr. Labouchere. 


COLONEL MURE In THE CHAIR. 


Mr. Morris Moore, called in ; and further Examined. 


2232. Chairman.) THE only one of the nine lately cleaned pictures, on which 
you did not offer any special observations, was the picture of St. Bavon, by 
Rubens; have you any particular remarks to offer with reference to that picture ?— 
Yes; the effect of that picture has been totally destroyed, and so painfully evident 
are the injuries it has sustained, that in my opinion it would be useless to argue 
the question with any one who did not at once see it. ‘With the permission of the 
Committee, however, I will point out two or three parts of the picture which will, 
I think, help to corroborate what I have said. From theshoulders and arms of the 
woman to the left of the kneeling male figure in the centre of the picture (pointing 
+t out to the Committee), and from the two children with her, the glazing, except a 
patch or two, has been scoured away, and even the body colour partially disturbed. 
The features of the child under her left arm are much less distinct than they 
formerly were. On the right leg of the other child, near the foot, there still 
remains a patch of glazing, also on the back of the kneeling man in the centre of 
the picture the glazing has been left, but from his right arm it has been removed. 
Again, the foot of the woman knecling on one knee, towards the left of the picture, 
has been not only unglazed, but its body colour smeared ; the glazing has been 
removed also from the lights on the mane of the white horse on the right, and 
from the grey hair of the figure distributing alms, while the left eye of this 
figure has been kvocked out, or at least made far more indistinct than formerly: 
The sky everywhere has been deprived of its glazings; indeed, the whole picture 
‘5 reduced to so deplorable a condition, that further discussion upon it would be, 
as 1 have already said, but a waste of time. 


2233. Are you of opinion that all these glazings have been removed by the 
late process of cleaning 2-—Unquestionably : before the cleaning this picture was 
in a very fine condition ; it is fortunate that it was nota finer picture. 

2234. Is it not the opinion of some of the best judges that this was never 
intended to be a finished picture ?—It is a sketchy picture. 

2235. 4s 
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9235. Is it not understood to be a sketch for a larger picture ?—I find it is so 
stated in the Catalogue, but I do not know of any larger picture of the same 
desigits Eto ack believe this picture to be by Rubens, but it is, nevertheless, a 
clever sketch. 

2230. Have you heard it stated that the right aud left panels were painted 
by hand from that which painted the centre of the picture?—No; 
neither do I, on examining the picture, see sufficient evidence to convince me 
of it. 

2237. Do you not see any evidence of the centre of the picture being painted 
in a bolder style than the sides !—No; I think the whole picture is painted by 
the same hand. 

2238. Do you observe anything peculiar in the centre figure ?—I observe that 
the wiazing has been removed; it has been removed from the figure of the priest 
on che tiger = Bavon ; that chalky, filmy appearance on various parts of the 
picture is owing to portions of the body colour having been rubbed up, and 
scumbled over It. 

223y. Is it your opinion that the want of detail which appears to be visible on 
the left hand side of the staircase is the effect of recent changes in the picture by 
cleaning, or do you think it is the effect of the original want of finisii on the part 
of the artist P—In some measure it is the effect of the late cleaning. Objects that 
are more remote from the spectator should always be executed in a slighter 


manner than than those which are nearer; but the removal of the glazing and of 


the transparent touches which marked the eyes, nostrils, mouths, &c., from the part 
of the picture under consideration, has given it not only a slighter, but an incom- 
plete look. 

2240. Are not these figures to which I am now pointing (pointing to the figures 
near the balustrade of the steps in the centre of the picture) on the same plane of the 
picture as these (pointing to some figures en the steps), but far less distinct 2—They 
are less distinct than they should be, and than they were. 

2241. Do you think that that is owing to the operation of cleaning :—Yes; 
in that part the body colour also, has been disturbed. 

2242. Mr. Charteris.| There are many unfinished sketches by Rubens ?—Yes ; 
I have seen several. 

2243. Do you notice any difference between the colours which are visible on 
the sketches of Rubens and the colours which are visible on his finished pictures ? 
—I do not. 

2244. Do you consider that his sketches are as brilliant, and that they were 
glazed in the same manner as his finished pictures were r—Yes ; unquestionably. 

2245. Only they are less finished ?—That is the only difference. 

2246. Is there any other picture, by Rubens, with which you would compare 
the St. Bavon, with a view to show the Committee the tone which the St. Bavon 
possessed previous to the recent cleaning ?—Yes ; [ would point to the “ Rape of 
the Sabine Women,” as an illustration. 

2247. Had the St. Bavon, before it underwent the process of cleaning, the same 
tone as the picture to which you have just alluded :—It had a tone sufficiently 
_vesembling it to afford an apt parallel for illustration. I have stated that I do not 

believe this picture to be by Rubens; it is a school picture. There was a 
monotonous brownness about it, an absence of grey tints, unlike what I have met 
with in Rubens. 

2248. Was the tone similar F—Yes. | 

2249. By what means do you believe that similarity of tone to have been pro- 
‘duced ; do you believe it to have been produced by the oil varnish which was 
upon the St. Bavon, as well as upon the Rape of the Sabine Women, or by the 
glazings of the master ?— Mainly by the glazings of the master. 

2250. Mr. Baring Wall.] Supposing this picture had been under your charge, 
instead of under the charge of Mr. Seguier, should you have left it entirely 
alone ?—I] should. 

2251. You would not have cleaned it all :—No; it did not require cleaning. 

2252. You can remember it in its original state, and can take upon yourself to 
say that it was better in that state than it was capable of being made by any 
doctoring ?—Most decidedly I can. We .% 

2253. Mr. dul suet I think you admit that this picture (the St. Bavon) is not 
a finished picture ?—I have said it is a sketch. 

2254. You consider that the fine glazings of which you spoke, and justly, are 
0.59. Q 3 the 
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Mr. M. Moore. the last finishing touches of the master to the picture ?—Glazing is the last 
——_———.__ process. 

10 May 1853. 2255. This picture, being merely a sketch, would not necessarily have received 
all tho-e fine glazings ?—It would necessarily have received them. A coloured 
sketch may be defined as the design for the colouring of a larger, or a more finished 
work. Without the final glazing it would have been of little practical value to 
the artist, as it would not have illustrated his conception, 

2256. Do you not consider that this is rather a sketch, than a finished picture? 
— Yes; I have already said so. 

2257. Then, if it is not a finished picture, it is still capable of receiving those 
last touches which would make it a finished picture !—Not as to tone. 

2258. Does not the general tone of the picture depend in some degree upon the 
harmony in the colouring of the picture :—.No; the tone of two pictures may be 
very different, and yet the harmony may be equally good, 

2259. The general tone may depend on the strength of the colouring, or the 
reverse ?—The term “tone”? is used in describing the strength of the colouring, 

2260. But that is quite independent of the finish given by a glazing ?—Tone 
is not independent of the finish of a picture, it is essentially connected with it. 

2261. I still ask you, is not the glazing of which you speak the finishing touch 
of the master :—It cannot be said to be the finishing touch ; it is the finishing 
process. 

2262. Would there be any use in putting opaque colours over the transparent 
colour ?—As a final process, certainly not; there must still be glazing above all, 

2263. ‘Then, I ask you again, is not the glazing of which you speak, which is 
putting the transparent colour lightly over the surtace of the picture, the finishing 
touch of the master ?>—The finishing process, not the finishing touch. 

2264. You perceive that, in several of the faces, the details are not made out ?— 
I see that. 

2265. There are several imperfect features ?>—There are; but I can also see 
that where the features are missing, the picture has been more rubbed than in other 
parts. 

2266. Are you able to say that, before the picture was cleaned, the eyes, which 
are now wanting in some of these figures, were more perfect than they are now? 
—I have no hesitation in saying that they were. 

2267. Mr. Charteris.| The process of glazing, as I understand it, consists in 
placing a transparent over an opaque colour, so as to give the picture tone, hare 
mony. and brilliancy 7—Yes, and vigour. 

2268. Do you consider that that process of putting a transparent over an 
opaque colour, for that purpose, is equally applicable, and was equally applied by 
the old masters to pictures, whether they were sketched and unfinished, or com- 
pletely finished pictures ?—-Most unquestionably 5 because the sketch was intended 
to represent in a slighter manner the general effect of the picture for which it was 
designed. 

2269. And without that glazing being applied, as the last process to thie sketch, 
the sketches of Rubens and other great masters would not possess that rilliancy 
and that harmony of tone which they do possess ?----Certainly not. 

2270. Mr. B. Wail.) Still you know many pictures, do you not, in which the 
last glazing has not taken place ;—lI do not dispute that there may be some, but I 
cannot call to mind any. 

2271. Whzt is the ditference between a sketch and a picture ?—The one is 
slighter than the other. 

2272. In what way is it slighter ?—In execution ; the forms of objects are less 
accurately defined. 

2273. Not in the glazing ?—No; the artist gives to his sketch, as nearly as he 
can, the effect he intends tor the finished picture ; the painted sketch may be 
called the coloured design for the finished picture. ; 

2274. Mr. Charteris.| Vo you know the sketch by Rubens on paper, which !s 
in Mr. Rogers’ possession, Peace driving away the Horrors of War, the original 
picture from which sketch is in the Pitti Palace? — Yes; I know it well; itis now 
some years since I saw it; but I bave a vivid recollection of it. 

2275. That is a small picture painted on paper 1—Yes; it isasketch. [have 
forgotten what it is painted upon. 

2276. You know the finished picture which is in the Pitti Palace?—I have 
frequently seen it. 
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2277. Do you consider the sketch to be as brilliant in tone, and to be glazed 
jn the same manner as the picture !— Precisely in the same manner. m1 

2278. Chairman.] You have heard it stated by one or two previous witnesses, 
Mr. Farrer for one, that the apparent want of an eye in the figure distributing 
alms in the St. Bavon picture is considered to be an omission on the part of the 
artist, have you not?-——Yes, I heard Mr. Farrer make that statement, and I 
consider it a most unjustifiable assumption on his part; Mr. Farrer has said, and 
truly, that one of the recently cleaned Claudes « should alone have taken the 
«whole time” that was employed upon the nine pictures. He has thereby admitted 
to the fullest extent, the ignorance and recklessness of the person responsible for 
the operation; it was, therefore, I repeat, most unjustifiable on the part of Mr. 
Farrer, in the absence of proof, to assume that that eye *‘ was never there.” 

2279. Do you think that the eye existed before the cleaning, and that it was 
removed in the course of that process ?—I am of that opinion. 

2280. Do you consider that the peculiar sort of dimness or deadness which 
appears in the centre part of the picture is owing to the cause to which you have 
attributed the loss of the eye in the figure to which you have been referring ? 
—I do. 

2281. There is no eye shown here ( pomting to the upturned eye of a seated 
figure to the right of the kneeling man in the centre) :—I1 think you are mistaken. 
That eye is foreshortened, and turned upwards. This grey tint is the white, and 
that dark brown toach of transparent colour, the pupil. Both white and pupil 
are foreshortened. I do not consider that eye as injured ; or, if so, but slightly. 
Its appearance is very different from that of the eye of the figure distributing 
alms. 

2282. Do you think that there is anything like the natural hue of an eye in 
the sockets there ‘—It is sketchy, but 1 do not see that that eye has been much 
injured. 

2283. Do not you think that the extreme sketchiness manifested in that par- 
ticular example, may have been manifested in other examples, more particularly 
in the case of the eyes, which seemed to be deficient throughout the whole of the 
picture 2—The appearance of this eye is altogether different trom that of those 
eyes which [ consider as injured. 

2284. Do you not think that the artist who painted in that eye in such a way 
as to appear as a piece of lead, must have been equally careless with regard to the 
eyes in the figure distributing alms ?— This eye has a different appearance alto- 


gether; here, (pointing to the eye of the figure distributing alms) 1 can see that. 


the picture has been much rubbed. 

2285. Mr. Ewart.] Do you observe the eye in the figure with the helmet on 
to the right ?—I cannot speak positively as to the eye, but I can see that the 
glazing is entirely gone from that head, and consequently something must have 
been taken from the eye. 

2286. Chatrman.| Is it not the fact, taking the group in the corner, that there 
is scarcely one figure among them that has an eye in the common sense of the 
word ?-—The eyes in that corner are very slightly expressed,- but I must invite 
your attention to the fact that where the eyes are so indistinct, the picture has 
been more rubbed than in other parts; and that where the picture is in a better 
condition, the eyes and the details, generally, are more distinct. 

2287. In short, you are of opinion that both in the large group of eyeless 
figures, to which I am now pointing ( pointing to the figures near the balustrade 
above-mentioned), and iv these other figures, the want of one eye or more is 
entirely owing to the process of cleaning to which the picture has been subjected ? 
—~Chiefly owing to that. © 

2288. Are you aware that it bas been stated, and that there is historical evidence, 
that the sides of the picture were painted by a different artist from the centre 
Portion ?—No, I have never heard that stated until now. It seems to me that the 
three panels were painted by the same hand. 

2289. If there be historical evidence to prove it, should you be surprised ?—No; 
they are painted on the same principle, and, to all appearance, are of the same 
period, 

2290. Mr. Hardinge.] Are not some figures more highly finished than others 
in the same group ?-—Yes, this picture is unequally finished, as is frequently the 
case in a sketch. 

2291. You do not mean that the glazings have been entirely removed, but that 
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they have been removed in part ?—There are some parts from which the glazin 
has not been removed ; for instance, parts of the blind and maimed figure to the 
extreme left; on the other hand, the head and arm of the aged female below the 
figure distributing alms, has been scrubbed down to a most ghastly and repulsive 
state. 

2292. Chairman.| On comparing the group in the centre with the other groups. 
on the sides, you do not see anything to indicate the touch of different artists ?— 
No; but I have never studied the picture with a view to detecting such minute 
differences; I do not care sufficiently about it for that. 

2293. Mr. Vernon.] We have been in fact discussing a picture which you do 
not believe to be a genuine picture of Rubens ?—Yes ; but as regards the ques- 


tion, simply of cleaning, it is as important as a better picture. 


Mr. Richard Evans, called in; and Examined. 


2294. Chairman.| DID you copy this picture (pointing to the Saint Bavon by 
Rubens) when it was in the possession of Mr. Holwell Carr r—Yes. : 

2295. How many years ago was that 2—I should think it must have been 25 
or 30 years ago. 

2296. Had you a commission to copy the picture ?—No, it was a matter of 
study ; I did it for my own satisfaction. I have studied Rubens much ; I had 
copied him in the Louvre, and I found this picture to be painted on the same 
principle as his other pictures. . 

2297. Did you consider this to be, of its kind, a fine specimen of Rubens’s 
painting ?—I considered it a fine sketch. 

2298. And you had no doubt as to the genuine character of the picture -—No. 

2299. Did you consider that it had been painted as a sketch for the execution 
of a greater picture ?—I certainly did; it was understood to be too long a com- 
position for the situation for which it was intended, and he made an upright picture 
for the place afterwards. 

2300. Are you of opinion that the whole of this picture, as it now appears, 
was painted by the hand of Rubens ?—I think so; I think there is no doubt that 
it was painted in his time, and 1 do not believe that any other man had the 
capacity to paint such a picture. 

2301. Have you any doubt as to the genuine character of the painting on the 
right and left panels of that picture ?—No; I think the whole of that picture 


‘jg painted by the same hand. 


2302. At that period did you observe that the picture, although a sketch, was 
worked up with the same high degree of finish that an artist is generally used to 
employ on a sketch which he intends to bring out in a finished form 2—No; a 
sketch is generally the effervescence of the painter's mind; and if he intends to 
paint alarge picture of it, or a picture on a large scale, he has his models to paint 
from, and he finishes by giving the picture a general tone, and he would do the 
same in a Sketch. . 

2303. He finishes the cketeh with the same general colour as that with which 
he would finish the picture ?—Yes, with a toning colour. Rubens was called on 
constantly to paint pictares for dark situations in churches, and therefore he painted 
sn crude colours, that is, his reds and greys were very distinct. After the picture 
was finished he gave it a general tone of transparent colour, black and yellow 
ochre mixed with maguylp thinly put over it, and that produced a harmony in the 
tints, and shone out in the dark situation in which the picture was placed, in such 
a manner as no Opaque painting would ever do. 

2304. Would Rubens finish off his sketch, though less in detail, with the same 
delicate glazing with which he would finish off a large picture ?—He would give 
the same general tone at last to it to harmonise the colours. 

2305. Would he add vlaziogs >—The Committee seem to have misapprehended 
the meaning of the term “ glazing.” 

2306. Jn what respect do you think we misapprehend the meaning of the term 
“ glazing ;” is not glazing a transparent colour which is added to bring out the 
effect of an opaque colour ?—Yes; the phrase made use of among painters is @ 
‘toning colour.” I have observed that, ia the questions which have been put, 
and in the explanations which have been given, the Committee have not understoo 
the difference between the two things. It is true, there is a transparent colo 


put. 
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ut over an opaque colour, and thatis a glaze; but that, in technical phrase, is not 
the toning of the picture, 

2307. Limiting your remarks, if you please, to transparent colours used by 
the artist for the purpose of bringing out the effect of the opaque colours that 
are below them, I ask you whether you observed that this picture of Rubens 
was finished off with these glazings in the same manner as he would have finished 
off a highly finished picture taken from this sketch ?—He used the same general 
olaze over the colour at last which we call toning. 
~ 2308. He did not use transparent colours to bring out the opaque colours ? 
_Undoubtedly he did. 

2309. 1 wish to know whether the mode in which Rubens finished off the 
surface of such pictures as were in the nature of sketches, is the mode which he 
was in the habit of employing when he was finishing off his fully worked up 
pictures ?—I should say it was. 

2310. Mr. Charteris.| That was the case with all his sketches ?—I should say 
not in all. 

2311. In what you would call a good sketch by Rubens you would trace the 
same method of working as you would see in bis larger pictures ?-—Yes. 

2312. Chairman.| Did you observe in the former state of this picture, when 
you copied it, that there were any of those transparent glazings, viz., transparent 
colours, added to bring out the effect of the opaque colours in the different parts 
of the picture !—I only observe the tone generally. 

2313. Using the term glazing in the strict and technical sense of a transparent 
colour added by an artist, here and there, to bring out the effect of the opaque 
colours, did you observe that there was any such glazing upon this picture of 
Rubens at the time you copied it?—No; what I should call the transparent 
colour which was put on to give unity to the picture has been taken away 
entirely. 

2314. That is not an answer to my question; I ask, whether, using the term 
glazings in the proper sense in which that term is used with respect to Venetian 
paintings, viz., a transparent colour to bring out the effect of the opaque colours, 
you observed any such glazing upon this picture of Rubens when you copied it? 
—No ; I only mean to say that the culour which passed over it gave the picture 
that harmony which was required. Here you will see transparent colours which 
are glaze. With respect to a certain ground he used transparent colours to pro- 
duce the effect of brilliancy of colour; that is what I call glazing, and touching 
it with an opaque colour afterwards. 

2315. Mr. Hardinge.] That is glazing in a third sense ?—Here (pointing to 
a portion of the picture) is a glazed ground, and then this light part is touched 
over with a opaque colour. 

2316. There is first what you call glazing and then painting in afterwards ?— 
Yes; and over that comes a finish on a general tone. 

2317. Chairman.| According to your judgment, in this picture Rubens first of 
all-employed glazings in the strict sense of the term to bring out the colours, and 
then he touched up some of those glazings with a small addition of opaque colour, 
and after that threw over the whole picture a sort of over-glaze to bring out a 
certain hue or tone upon the surface of the picture ¢—Yes, to give it unity of 
colour. 

2318. When you copied the picture, did you observe all the peculiarities that 
you have described ?—The general tone and colour of the picture was richer and 
quieter than it now is. 2s Hane 

2319. But you did observe that these peculiarities were entire 7-—Certainly, 
or I should not bave come forward here. 

2320. Mr. Charteris.] I ask you, whether you, asa professional man knowing 
the different styles of painting which were adopted by the great masters, are as 
certain as you can be that that general tone and harmony of which you speak 
was the result of the method of painting adopted by the master, and was not 
the result of any oil varnish applied to the painting afterwards >—Certainly 
not; it was the result of the application of oil and varnish, mixed with a little 
colour to give it the hue he required. 

2321. And that was applied by the master 1—Yes, I verily believe that it was 
applied by the master; for I have copied pictures in the Louvre and in various 
parts of Europe, and I know that that process was considered by foreiguers as 


the process by which the effect of the picture was produced. 
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2322. Chairman.| After you had copied the picture, had you occasion to see it 
frequently, and observe the state in which it was?—I was acquainted with Mr, 
Holwell Carr, and used to go occasionally to his house, and saw the picture 
frequently. 

2323. Since the picture has been in the gallery, you have been in the habit of 
seeing it ?>—~Yes, frequently. 

2324. Do you think ‘that it had been subjected to any process of cleaning 
during the intermediate period, before it was cleaned some months ago ?—I think 
not. 

2325. Looking at it from time to time, either when it was in Mr. Carr’s pos- 
session or in the gallery, you had no reason to observe any important change in 
the appearance of the picture ?—No. 

2326. Your impression is, that previous to the picture being lately subjected 
to the process of cleaning, it was in the same condition as that in which it was 
when*you copied it?—Yes. 


2327. What change do_you.observe in the surface of the picture since it has 
been recently cleaned ?—The colour of black and yellow, mixed with oil and 
varnish, of which I have ‘spoken, that is, the toning, has been entirely removed. 


2328. The outer ‘coat, or over-glaze, has been removed ’—Yes ; toning was 
used by almost all great colourists ; it was not used by Rubens alone, he got it 
from Titian. Titian painted his pictures in some parts ina very different colour 
f-om the colour which he intended as a finish, and then glazed over it; he would 
produce.a blue colour, and, wanting to give a rich and deep green, he would glaze 
it over with brown, pink, and yellow lake, and so produce a richness of colour 
which could not be produced by an opaque colour ; and after all he gave it the 
toning. 

2329. Is what you have said with regard to the mode in which this general over- 
glaze is placed upon the picture founded upon any written authority with regard 
to the method used by the old painters ?—It is merely the result of my own 
experience; I practised the thing in 1814, in the Louvre, and produced an effect 
which.the French could hardly credit, because they all painted in opaque colours, 
which made the pictures look heavy. , After this, going into the gallery at Berlin, 
I found an unfinished picture by Rubens, Perseus and Andromeda ; one-half of 
that picture was left glazed, and the otber half was in a crude state. 

2330. Mr. Hardinge.| ‘Did you know the picture by Titian at Naples; one of 
the Popes, I believe ?—Yes. 

2331. Are you aware that one-half of the drapery is -left opaque, while the 
other half sis glazed and unfinished ?—Itais nearly 30 years ago since 1 was there, 
but I recollect the picture ; I considered it an unfinished picture. 


2332. You have stated that, in your opinion, the whole “of the general tint of 
over-glaze has been renewed ; ‘have you observed that the other'species of glazing 
beneath has also been affected by the late éleaniag ?—No ; but I ‘should ‘tell you 
that, in making a sketch, a’painter, ‘in order’to give richness vand brilliancy of 
cffect, frequently paints in a transparent and bright colour over-his ground. “Rubens 
made use of his ground more than any other painter ‘that ever lived, and it 
produced that warm effect that he wanted ; ‘these glazed tints would have tobe 
painted on in parts, with colour ; if you observe the dress of this figure (pointing 
to one of the figures in the centre of the picture) you will see the effect there has 
been produced by painting on an opaque colour afterwards; iu ‘making a’ sketch 
he does the same thing, in order to give as vivid an effect to the pictureas possible ; 
but-when the painter comes to paint a picture: on a large scale, the process is 
different ; he paints all his subjects from life, has draperies to work from, and 
produces a much more finished performance. 

2333, Chairman.) You have stated that the whole of the over-glaze*has been 
removed from the picture; do you observe that any portions of the other species 
of glazing below that over-glaze have also been removed ?—No. 

2334. You have heard Mr. Morris Moore’s evidence on that subject’?—No; 
my attention was called away at the time. 

2335. You would not agree with the statement of Mr. Morris Moore'that that 
picture had been injured by large portions of the ‘glaze having been removed 
from some ‘parts of the figures and left on others ?—I think Mr. Moore 1s 
mistaken. 

2336. You are of opinion that Mr. Moore, in speaking of glazing, onset 

that 
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that over-glaze or general tint which yon describe as different from glazing opaque 
colours, using that word in its proper sense ?-—Yes; 


2337- You consider that the over-glaze has been removed from the-whole surface 
of the picture, and not from separate portions of it ?—Yes, 


2338. You have not observed that in this figure (pointing to one of the figures 


noticed by Mr. Moore} both the upper and under-glaze have been removed, so as to - 


roduce any peculiarity in the effect of that part of the picture ?—It looks to meas 
if part of the solid colour has been removed. 

2330. You are referring now to the back and shoulder of the woman ?—Yes : 
] think the solid colour has been disturbed, ' 

2340. Mr. Ewart.| Do you remember the eye existing there ?—I cannot say 

do. 
: 2341. Chairman.] Do you think that from the back and shoulder and arm of 
the woman, any portion of the original glazing, in the proper sense of the word, 
has been removed F—I have an impression that it has gone from there; I think 
that that is not the original colour as the painter left it. 

2342. Do you allude to the transparent colour '—To the opaque. 

2343. Then the glazing must have been removed in the first instance ?—Yes. 

2344. Mr. Charteris.| Have you your copy here?—I have it still; it is in 
Hampshire. 

2345. Was your attention called, at the time you painted it, to any deficiency 
in the eyes of the figures?—-No; 1 knew that it was only a sketch. I knew it 
was painted on the principle on which his most brilliant pictures were painted, on 
panel and a yellow ground; he left his ground in parts, which is the cause of 
the great transparency which is apparent in his works; and I copied that picture 
with reference to the use which he made of his ground. 

2340. Do you recollect whether the figures in the group. to which I now point, 
in the centre of the picture, were, at the time you copied it, in a state of greater 
confusion than other parts of the picture?—I cannot say that they appeared so 
unfinished at that time as they now appear. 

2347. Are you of opinion that that portion of the picture has been rendered 
inconsistent in consequence of the cleaning to which it has been subjected ?— 
That I cannot say. 

2348. Have you any particular remarks to make upon tlie different parts of the 
picture in reference to what you suppose to have, been the effect of the late 
cleaning ?— Only that it has lost its general tone and richness of effect. 

2349. But you cannot specify any particular parts of the picture which you 
think have been specially injured 7—No. 

2350. Mr. B. Wall.| Do you think that the picture is recoverable by the appli- 
cation of mastic varnish ?--I think not. 


Mr. Morris: Moore; called in; and further-Kxamined: 


2351. Chairman.] WILL you have the goodness to state to the Committee 
whether, in your remarks upon this picture, you have ever used the term: “ gla- 
zings” in the general sense of an over-glaze or entire tone to the whole surface of 
the picture ?—{ have used itim- reference to a gradated process, not to ene uniform 
tint; not in the sense of the phrase ‘‘toning down,” as understood by picture- 
cleaners and modern artists. ‘The shadows, for instance (I am speaking of the 
practice of the greatest colourists), derived their chief force from glazing; the 
transparent colour diminishing in quantity towards the light, which also was 
glazed. . 

2352. Do you recognise the distinction that: has been drawn between those 
glazings in the proper sense of transparent colours added here and there at the 
discretion of the artist to bring out the effect of, the opaque eclours, and that 
other Species of coating that is civen to the pictures, a sort of over-glaze of one 
tint, in order to give a general hue or tone to the colouring of the pictures r—I 
am aware that such a distinction has been made, but I do not believe the latter to 
have been the practice of the greatest masters of colourme. 

2353. Then vow differ frony Mr: Evans im that respect—~-! believe that even 
the last, which I conjecture to have been the thinnest glazing, was gradated, 

2254. Have ycu used the term “glazings” in the strict sense of a variety of 
Shades of transparent colour given by the artist to the opayue colours, in order to 
Produce their effect ?—Y es; but lb am not of opinion that: taere was in the glazing 
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a great variety of ‘* shades,” if by this term you mean tints; the variety of shade, T 
conceive to have been as much a difference of quantity as of quality. 


2355. Mr. Hardinge.] You think that no opaque colour was ever painted over 
glaze ?—Still confining myself to the consideration of the greatest colourists, I feel 
convinced, and my conviction is founded on experiment as well as speculation, 
that opaque colour was not used in the final process; there was a final glaze 
over all. 


2356. Chairman.| Are you of opinion that, with reference to the inquiries 
that have been made in former parts of the evidence, the whole of these nine 
pictures had been covered with a mixture of oil and mastic varnish (the varnish of 
the gallery) before they were cleaned at different times?—I have no positive 
information as to what had been put upon them ; I have never asserted or 
imagined that they were exactly as they left the easels of the masters; but | 
affirm that, before the late cleaning, they substantially represented their respective 
characteristics, and that now they do not. 

2357. I spoke with regard to what has been remarked by many previous wit- 
nesses as to the injurious effect of oil varnish on the pictures, as to its discolouring 
them, and also as to the great difficulty of removing that oil varnish from the sur- 
face. Have you made any observations on the pictures to that effect yourself’? — 
Not with respect to any particular varnish ; I saw alittle dirt upon them here and 
there, as I see it on other pictures, which I should never dream of cleaning; I saw 
dirt, but not in sufficient quantity to justify any hazardous operation to remove it. 

2358. In respect to what I have distinguished as occasional cleaning, aS prac- 
tised in the gallery, have you been led to make any observations upon the mode 
in which that process is carried on in the gallery ?—I have. 

2359. You were present on one occasion, and saw it being carried on ?—I was; 
on the 2d of last April I was present at the washing of some of the pictures. 

2360. In what capacity were you present 2—As a student; I am a student of 
the gallery ; I have a student’s card of admission, and have had it since the time 
of Mr. William Seguier. 

2361. Was it on one of the days reserved for students that you made those 
observations ?—It was. 

2362. Will you describe to the Committee what you observed on that occasion ? 
__A bucket of warm water was standing on the floor, near the “ Boar Hunt,” by 
Velasquez ; an assistant of Mr. Seguier, not Mr. Seguier himself, immersed a 
sponge in the water and applied it to the picture. There was a sufficient quantity 


‘of water in the sponge to have wetted the whole picture, without recurring to the 


bucket, I saw at one time not less than 16 square feet of the surface of that 
picture glistening with water. 

2363. Was the sponge dripping when it was first made use of, or had it been 
wrung out ?—I saw no wringing out of the sponge; I cannot give you a more 
accurate idea of the quantity of water in the sponge, than by repeating that there 
were, at the very least, 16 square feet of that picture wet at one time. 


2364. Mr. B. Wall.] What is the size of the picture ?—Six feet two high, by 
ten feet three wide, 

2365. How many square feet ?—Upwards of 63. 

2366. Chairman.| And you observed 16 feet wet at the same time ?—Full 16. 

2367. Was the picture actually wet, or only damp ?—Wet; positively shining 
with water, of which there was more than sufficient to penetrate into the cracks. 
The operator, in such a case, can but dry the surface of the picture. Tie water 
that bas sunk into the cracks is beyond his control. ‘The parts between the cracks 
can dry only by evaporation, which would be much retarded if soap, which we 
are told is used at the gallery, had been employed. One great danger to be ap- 
pretended from the profuse application of water, is the moistening of the ground, 
trom some of it remaining in the cracks. There may be no injury immediately 
perceptible, nor even for some time after, but the foundation of decay may have 
been laid, IL have little doubt but that many of the blisters visible in some of the 
pictures in the gallery may have originated in the indiscriminate use of water. 

2368. Was that wet or damp allowed to remain any time on the surface of the 
picture ?—It was wiped off soon; but no particular haste was manifested 12 
removing it. It was evidently Mr. Seguier’s usual method of washing pictures. 

2369. Was Mr. Seguier himself not preseat ?—Yes ; he was present. 

2370. Was he superintending the work of the assistant >—I presumed so. 

2371. Did 
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2371. Did you see him wash at all ?—Yes; the “ Woman taken in Adultery,” 


by Rembrandt. He did not proceed cautiously and by degrees, with a barely damp’ 


sponge OF cloth, as he ought, but he at once wetted the whole picture. 

2372. Mr. Labouchere.| Do you know who the assistant was ?—I do not. 

2373. Was the water wet enough to run down the surface of the picture ?— 
There was quite enough to damp the whole picture at once, and consequently 
to penetrate into the cracks. I reiterate that I saw at least 16 square feet of its 
surface wet at one time, and in saying this I speak within bounds. ) 

2374. Chairman.| How was the water afterwards wiped off ?—It was wiped 
off with a cloth in a very ragged state. 

2375. Is it not considered rather advantageous to have a cloth or cotton in 
that ragged state rather than in the firm state of an ordinary towel :—An old 
cloth or handkerchief is highly desirable on account of its superior softness, but 
not a ragged one. Every hole in a cloth has necessarily a roughish margin, and 
+his would be very liable to scratch the varnish, the surface of which is peculiarly 
susceptible of injury. The cloth used for polishing a picture should be of the 
finest texture and softest surface, and so folded as to leave the part intended to 
be brought into contact with it smooth and without creases; a crease even in the 
softest silk handkerchief being sufficient to cause a blemish exceedingly difficult 
to subdue. 

2376. Was it a cotton or a linen cloth !—I cannot say ; it was like a duster. 

2377. Did you make any remarks at the time ?—I made a remark to one of the 
attendants; but I did not remonstrate with the individuals who were washing the 
pictures. As I had experienced, on more than one occasion, some insolence from 
parties connected with the gallery, I thought it better not to run the risk of any 
altercation, but to state publicly what I had to say upon the subject. 

2378. Was the attention of any other persons in the gallery, students or others, 
called to the process ‘—That I do not know; but I have here a letter upon the 
subject of picture-washing at the gallery, from a gentleman who is irequently 
there which I hope the Committee will allow me to read. 

2379. Was he present at the time -—No ; he called upon me in the evening of 
the same day on which my letter upon the picture-washing appeared in the 
“Times,” the 4th of April, to inform me that he had frequently seen that process 
applied to pictures in the gallery. This letter is as follows :-— 


Dear Sir, 34, Gerrard-street, Soho-square. 

The hazardous and slovenly treatment to which the national pictures are subjected, 
denounced in your letter to the “Times,” I have seen repeated by Seguier and his satellite 
on former occasions, and certainly once within six weeks previously. I called the attention 
of other students painting in the gallery at the time to the very housemaid style of operating 
in which it was conducted, exactly indeed as you have described it on the subsequent 
occasion. 

The pictures specially so treated, which I saw, were the “ Marine,” by Turner; the “ Raising 
-of Lazarus,” by Sebastiandel Piombo, which, in addition to the “wash,” got some filthy patch- 
ing on the left-hand corner with the palette-knife ; the “St. Jerome,” by Parmegiano, washed 
and dry-rubbed ; the Claude simply dry-rubbed by the satellite. These are in the west 
room. The centre room also got its share of the bucket. Rembrandt, Rubens, and Maas 
were considerably smartened up ; aud I too felt a little warmish, I confess, at the operation. 

I fear it is but a thankless service on which you are engaged, but if you succeed in 
ousting the miserable imbeciles who mutilate and destroy the precious works entrusted to 
their safe keeping for preservation, [ hope something more substantial than mere thanks 
end good wishes will reward you. 

Tam, &c. 
(Directed.) (signed) W. G. Butler. 
Morris Moore, Esq., 27, Soho-square.’ 


I may add, that Mr. Butler is a zealous student of art, and a very intelligent 
one, 

2380. Chairman:| Have you yourself observed any injuries or defects on the 
bictures which you attribute to the use of water in the gallery :—I see blisters on 
some of the pictures, which may fairly be ascribed to the improper use of water. 
The Minutes of the Trustees of the National Gallery last published, inform us that 
Mr. Seguier’s operation of washing the pictures can be performed only ‘‘ with the 
“ privity, or concurrence of the keeper, or assistant keeper.” As a proof of the 
rashness with which matters are carried on at the gallery, I must remark that so 
little had Mr. Thwaites examined the Velasquez before it was washed, that, although 
‘constantly in the gallery, he was totally unconscious, as he himself has admitted in 
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his evidence, of the existence of a crack near the centre of that picture of not less 
than three inches in length. 

2381. Can you specify any injuries that came under your own observation that 
you attribute to the use of water in the process of cleaning?—-I. have no direct 
proof of injury done to any picture in the National Gallery by the use of water; 
but Ihave been an eye-witness to its being used there ina manner so slovenly as to 
increase a thousand-fold the dangers of its application. It is the peculiar conse- 
quénce of damp to detach pictures from their ground and: raise blisters. There 
are blisters on several pictures in the National Gallery, and water is frequently 
used there. Tbe connexion is obvious. On the background of the ‘* Woman 
taken in Adultery,” there is a formidable blister, which must have greatly increased 
the risk of danger in the washing it recently received. 

2382-83. You have stated your great objection to the practice of picture 
cleaning, except in extreme cases, and your sense of the great risk of injury to 
pictures from frequent or injudicious cleaning ; have you ever considered any pre- 
cautions which you would suggest in cases where it may be absolutely necessary 
for a picture to be cleaned which might prevent the evils occurring of which you 
are so sensible?—The only precautions I can suggest are, that the operation 
be performed under the superintendence and on the strict responsibility of a person 
whose knowledge of the great masters, and, consequently, of art, is a matter of 
public notoriety, and that sufficient time be taken. 

2384. But we have heard it stated in evidence by picture-cleaners, very 
generally if not unanimously, that in their opinion a picture can only be well 
cleaned by being handed over to the discretion of a single experienced picture. 
cleaner. We have also had it stated ‘in evidence, that almost every picture- 
cleaner differs from every other with regard to the process he employs, and that the 
process which one picture-cleaner pronounces to be safe another pronounces to be 
dangerous to the safety of a picture. Under these circumstances, what plan 
would you propose, or what method would you pursue, if you had the charge of 
valuable pictures, to retain a proper check upon the proceedings of these gentlemen ? 
—A person such as I have described would be more than a match for any of 
these gentlemen. In the case, however, of the National Gallery, | must do the 
cleaners the justice to say that the pictures have not been handed over to their 
discretion. Sir C. Eastlake and Mr. Uwins, the late and present keepers, alone 
are responsible for the lamentable proceedings at the National Gallery, since they 
themselves boast of having “closely and constantly superintended them,” and, 
moreover, have declared the result to be “ entirely to their satisfaction.” 

2385. They stated that they superintended the process of cleaning, but were 
not conscious that Mr. Seguier was doing anything injurious, or likely to be inju- 
rious, to the pietures, and that they had full confidence in his knowledge, and had 
no apprehension of any risk ?—To superintend, implies authority. Sir C. Eastlake 
and Mr. Uwins, who both admit that they invariably “superintended” Mr. Seguier’s. 
operations, are, therefore, solely and strictly responsible for the result ; and the 
more £0, since not a picture las been cleaned, during their term of office, except 
at their direet instigation, as may be seen in the Minutes of the Trustees, As 
they were always present, their authority has never been delegated to Mr. Seguier. 
Their full confidence, therefore, in his knowledge, goes for nothing. And even 
ad they not been present, but had transferred their authority unconditionally to 
Mr. Seguier, their selection of a man who could systematically ruin so many fine 
pictures, one after the other, affords still further proof of their ignorance. 

2386. With reference to my previous question as to the general iu»pression that 
there is or has been one picture-cleaner of judgment and experience employed, 
what checks would you impose upon the operations of that gentleman, in order to 
seeure the National Gallery against injury to the pictures ?—I should not entrust 
the responsibility of cleaning a pictare to any person who came strictly under the 
category of “ picture-cleaver,” as this term is commonly understood. 

2387. How would you proceed ?—The form, as regards responsibility, is, in my 
opinion, unexceptionable, at the National Gallery. The keeper has been presume 
to be a professional man of ability, and, consequently, well acquainted with the 
principles of art. In this case, he would, when called apon to perform or super- 
intend the operation of cleaning, have discriminated where dirt ended and grada- 
tions aud contrasts of light and shadow began. ‘The evils of mismanagement have 
arisen from men having been appointed to the keepership notoriously unfit for the 
office; men who have so little acquaintance with the great masters that, oe 

they 
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they have had to purchase pictures for the nation, have invariably preferred daubs 
at exorbitant prices to masterpieces at low ones; and who stand self-convicted 
of such gross ignorance of art as to have actually attempted to re-sell, at 25 per 
cent. loss to the public as spurious, the self-same picture (the so-called ‘* Holbein” 
they had but a few days previously pompously paraded on the walls of the gallery 
ag an important acquisition. And then, what was done? Why, when the Govern- 
ment found that these men could no longer be trusted, down came an order from the 
Treasury, that “in future other eminent judges of the merit. of pictures,” no longer 
‘eminent artists,” but “ experienced dealers,” should be consuited ; but, by a 
strange contradiction, the very party, Sir C. Eastlake, on account of whose in- 
competency to judge of pictures that order had been issued, was named as the 
proper authority to select the “eminent Judge ; as though any man could be. 
competent to select an “eminent judge,” without himself being one. I have said, 
that the form at the National Gallery is as it should be: it is the most rational one. 
I say also, that Mr. Seguier, the very man who has all but destroyed so many fine 
pictures, might, under the superintendence of one acquainted with the principles 
of art, and the characteristics of the different masters, have cleaned those pictures 
well had they required cleaning. 

2388. You think that the keeper of the gallery ought to have such a general 
and technical knowledge of picture-cleaning as to be able to superintend and to 
form an opinion that the process going on is the proper one, and to check it if he 
thinks it likely to be injurious ?—Certainly ; and be able to perform it himself. 
Had he studied the great masters sutliciently to comprehend them, he would, of 
a certainty, possess that general and technical knowledge; otherwise, he would 
be unfit to be at the head of the National Gallery. 

2389. He might understand the works of the great masters, and yet not under- 
stand the chemical powers of the processes applied to clean them, might he not? 
—The chemical .properties of the substances available for the process of picture- 
cleaning may be easily ascertained. Any person, therefore, acquainted with the 
principles of art, and with the different schools of painting, and possessing the 
requisite patience, may readily make himself master of the science. of picture- 
cleaning, and treat with the contempt they deserve the “‘secrets” of empirics. 
It is then only necessary to bear constantly in mind that it is an essential con- 
dition of all solvents that will attack the oils and varnishes on the surface of a 
picture, that they possess also the dangerous power of dissolving the like oils 
and varnishes employed in the composition of the work itself. On the other 
hand, any solvent, whatever its strength in a pure state, may be so diluted as to be 
perfectly innoxious. 

2390. That is a remark-that almost every picture-cleaner bas made in evidence 
before the Committee ; they themselves consider their own processes perfectly 
safe, because they say they understand the nature of the solvents, and can dilute 
or work them up in the mode safest with regard to a particular school or master ; 
and yet we are assured, that by these gentlemen, all of whom are quite con- 
fident of their experience and skill, the pictures are subjected to injury ; there- 
fore, what ‘is important fer the Committee to endeavour to obtain, would be 
some kind of check which would prevent the risk of picture-cleaners damaging 
pictures from over-confidence in their own methods -—-With but one exception, 
the evidence of all the witnesses hitherto examined before this Committee is 
utterly worthless. ‘As to the confidence of certain picture-cleaners, I should be 
sorry to take upon myself to dispute that. Mr. Farrer says he is competent 
to restore the paint and glazing of a work by Titian, and that he has done so. He 
has told us that the Orleans Titian, which was sold at Mr. Wilkins’s sale, was in 
so injured a state, that “‘no person at the sale would give more than from 200 1. 
to 3000. for it;” that a friend of his purchased it on his recommendation for 
250 guineas; that from his having worked upon it, “‘it got up from 250 to 1,000 
guineas ;” that he and*“everybody else were satisfied with what he had done toat:; 
and that this “shows what he can do with a Titian.” Now, if it is not true that 
Mr. Farrer ean replace the paint and elazing of Titian, and 1 know that it is mot, 
and if he so far mistakes his own and Titian’s work as to imagine that the one can 
raise the value-of the other, his testimony as to what is or is not the original 
substance of such a work, and all works analogous to it, must be quite worthless. 
Moreover, in cleaning a finely coloured picture, he can scarcely be very keenly 
et — importance of-preserving the original surface, who thinks it so easily 
e€placed. 
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2391. I presume that when Mr. Farrer made that remark, he never could 
have meant to say that he actually did restore the glazing of Titian, but that what 
he meant was, that by giving to this picture the tone and glazing which he men_ 
tioned, and which he considered was what Titian would have given it, he raised 
its price from 2007. to 1,0001.; if he did that, Mr. Farrer has stated merely a 
matter of fact 2—He may have raised its price, but he did not raise its value from 
250 to 1,000 guineas. 1 know the picture as restored by Mr, Farrer, and I haye 
no hesitation in saying that it is one of the worst specimens I have ever met with 
of the barbarous notions of the present day with respect to the treatment of works 
of art. That picture was of infinitely greater value before Mr. Farrer had painted 
over it than it is now. 

2392. Had it been offered for sale before Mr. Farrer took it in hand ?—TI do 
not know. I will add that I gave the same opinion of Mr. Farrer’s performance 
upon this picture before I knew who had restored it 

2393. If Mr. Farrer bought that picture himself at a public sale for the smal] 
sum of 250/. in consequence of the indifferent state in which it then was, and if 
after he had put it in order he sold it for 1,000 /., do you not think him justified in 
saying that by his mode of treatment he raised the value of that picture in the way 
he asserts ?—I altogether deny that he raised its value. The questions of price 
and value are distinct from each other. If what Mr. Farrer put on that picture 
took from its original character, as I contend it did, whatever may have been the 
sum paid for it afterwards, he most assuredly diminished its value. Every one 
capable of appreciating the works of Titian must be of the same opinion. 

2394. Who was the gentleman to whom the picture was sold?—Mr. William 
Coningham. 

2395. Mr. Labouchere.] He is reckoned a pretty good judge of pictures, is he 
not:——Yes; and when he came to perceive that it was covered with a mass of 
filthy stipplings, he placed it in the hands of an agent for sale. . 

2396. Chairman.| You have stated in reference to my question, as to the 
confidence of picture-cleaners in their processes, that there was only one gentle- 
man among the many we have examined whom you consider deserving of any 
confidence:—Yes; Mr. Nieuwenhuys. His evidence was candid and con- 
sistent. 

2397. As a gentleman of experience and knowledge in these matters, could you 
suggest to the Committee any further precautions that you think might put such 
a check as would prevent danger to pictures in the process of cleaning 2—I_ have 
already stated, that with regard to responsibility, I believe the form adopted at the 
National Gallery to be unexceptionable. The fault lies in the appointment of a 
person as keeper, notoriously unqualified for the office. The present keeper asserts 
that the great masters never glazed, while every witness who bas been examined, 
including Mr. Seguier, on whose judgment Mr, Uwins places such unbounded 
confidence, declares that they did. Mr. Uwins, to keep himself in countenance, 
is bound to remove from every picture in the gallery all that is not body colour. 
How far his practice and his theory agree, the cleaning of the last vacation sufli- 
ciently proves. If he has left a patch of glazing here and there, it is simply an 
oversight. 

2398. You are of opinion that the only efficient check would be to have a pel- 
fectly competent gentleman as director, or keeper of the gallery, who should, from 
his judgment, select the most competent picture-cleaner, and superintend his ope- 
rations in such a manner as to satisfy himself that injury was not likely to accrue 
to the pictures ?—Yes ; and that he should be strictly responsible for everything 
connected with the management of the gallery. 

2399. Mr. Labouchere.| 1s not picture-cleaning, after all, very much an empirical 
art ?— As practised by most of the picture-cleaners of the day, it certainly is. 

2400. But is it possible for a man who merely has that knowledge of picture 
cleaning, which you say would belong to any good artist well acquainted with the 
works of the old masters, to make himself responsible for the operation of picture- 
cleaning as an operation ?—The knowledge of picture-cleaning which an artist; 
such as you describe, ould possess, would be far superior to that of a mere 
“ picture-cleaner,” in the ordinary acceptation of the term. And I have lite 
doubt but that he would consent to accept the full responsibility of the operatto® 
of cleaning, or of any other business connected with the management of the 
gallery. A picture might be damaged by accident,, or partially by experiment 
but with a competent person for director, there would be little danger of 220 

square 
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square feet of Claude, Poussin, Canaletti, &c., being ruined at the rate of upwards 
of a square foot an hour for six consecutive weeks, 

2401. But do you think it would be useful or fair to put the practical responsi- 
pility of cleaning a valuable picture upon a gentleman whose knowledge of picture- 
cleaning was not derived from the fact of his being himself a practical picture- 
cleaner, but has that knowledge which an artist and a man conversant with the 
works of the old masters necessarily possesses ?—A man possessing sufficient 
knowledge of the great masters, that is, of art, to entitle him to have the direction 
of the National Gallery, might fairly be made responsible for everything connected 
with it, whether theoretically or practically. The authority of such a man as [ 
am supposing, would be, on all questions of art, if not paramount, certainly second 
to none in the country. Iam further of opinion tbat he would accept the direc- 
torship only on the express condition that he should be unshackled in his opera- 
tions ; in which case he would necessarily be strictly and solely responsible for 
their result. 

2402. Do you think you might take almost any really distinguished artist at 
random, and make him responsible tor cleaning pictures ?—Yes, any distinguished 
artist. 

2403. Have not distinguished artists been sometimes considered bad judges of 
pictures >—A distinguished artist must necessarily be a great judge of art. It is 
impossible to be a great artist without a profound knowledge of the principles of 
art. 1t would, therefore, involve a palpable contradiction to suppose that any one 
could produce great works of art, and yet be a bad judge of works of the same 
denomination. 

2404. Mr. B. Wail.| Is not picture-cleaning, after all, to a certain extent, a 
lottery ; there are prizes as well as blanks, are there not ?—Not according to my 
notion. 

2405. Why is it that any picture-cleaner, when you take a picture to him that 
wants cleaning, says, ‘* I do not know ; I am not quite sure ; let me try the corners 
“ of the picture and see the effect ;” if he knows his art and can judge intuitively what 
will be the effect, would he require to experiment in the first instance !—1t does 
not, I think, follow, that because a man may take the precaution to make an 
experiment, previous to commencing a hazardous operation, that he is, therefore, 
in doubt of what should be done. He might make the experiment with the view 
to ascertaining the chances of success. 1 should interpret such a proceeding as 
presumptive evidence of the operator’s caution and candour. 

2406. When you talk of putting a competent person at the head of the 
National Gallery, do you think it is desirable that that person should be an 
artist 2—Most desirable; but, perhaps, I attach a different meaning to the term 
“artist.” No one not a profound judge of the works of the great masters can 
by any possibility be deserving of the title. 

2407. Do you not think that every artist is, to a certain extent, a mannerist ? 
—To whatever extent an artist is a “‘ mannerist,” precisely in the same degree he 
is not an artist. There is no “‘ mannerism” in nature. The greatest artists have 
the least of “mannerism.” Hence their likeness to nature and resemblance, 
sometimes mistakeable, to one another. As things of the same kind approach 
perfection, individuality diminishes, and would ultimately be lost in unity. 

2408. Do you not think that a person who is very much connected with the 
English school is not perhaps the best person to be placed at the head of ancient 
art :—I think so very little of what is called “ the English school,” that I have no 
hesitation in saying that such a person is unfit to be at the head of ancient art. 
The only English school I can recognise is that of Reynolds and a few of his 
contemporaries. 

2409. Mr. Labouchere.} Do you not think it would be perhaps a more pru- 
dent plan to make the picture-cleaner responsible for his success in the cleaning 
of a picture, and to put some check over him in the form of either one or several 
persons supposed to be thoroughly cognizant of ancient pictures, without whose 
sanction he might not undertake any hazardous operation ; so as to give them the 
check, without making them responsible for the success of the actual operation : 
—The picture-cieaner ought to be responsible to the director, who alone ought to 
be responsible to the public; but then the latter should be qualified for his office. 
At present we have a director, Mr. Uwins, who at one time tells us that he knows 


nothing of picture-cleaning, at another, that he ‘closely and constantly super- 
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intends” Mr. Seguier’s performance of this operation, and then again, that he 
does not consider himself ‘in any way responsible for the result.” 

2410. Do you not think that the fault has been geuerally that of cleaning too 
soon, and too much, rather than a tendency to keep pictures too often in the 
situation in which they were found ?>—Certainly. 

2411. If so, would it not be prudent rather to strengthen the check ; would 
there be any danger in that?—Certainly not; and the most efficient method of 
strengthening the check would be to appoint a competent director. 

2412. Do you not think there would be some danger that almost any picture. 
cleaner, having a great collection like this to operate upon, might be too apt, from 
a love of his art, without imputing anything to him, to make experiments ?—No 
person strictly of this denomination ought to have any authority at the gallery, 
Whenever a picture-cleaner was employed it should be by the director, whom | 
am supposing to be acompetent person, and he should be absolutely under his 
control; there would then be no danger of idle tampering with the national 
pictures. 

2413. Isit not rather supposing a weakness im human nature, which is common 
to all men?—I should say that a person labouring under such a disorder would 
be very unfit to exercise any authority at the National Gallery. 

2414. Lam speaking now of the actual operator, and net of the person at the 
head of the institution >—The whole power and responsibility should be centred 
in one person; if he were a man of intelligence and prudence, he no doubt would 
have many friends of the same class as himself, whose assistance and opinion he 
would call to his aid ia cases of unusual difficulty. 

2415. Then you think it should not be a professional . picture-cleaner :—- 
Certainly not; that is, not a picture-cleaner in the common acceptation of the 
term. 

2416. Mr. Charteris.] With respect to what is called “ toning” by the picture- 
cleaners, that is, when they have over-cleaned a picture, and “ tone it down,” do 
you consider that to be a legitimate process in picture-cleaning ? I consider it a 
most barbarous and senseless practice. 

2417. You think that when a pictare is injured, they should leave it in the state 
into which they have brought it ?—Yes, most decidedly. 

2418. Do you think by the system of toning used by modern picture-cleaners 
they can restore those harmonious qualities and that brilliancy of colour that you 
find in the original pictures ?-—They never can. 

2419. Do you believe that time or yellow varnish wili ever restore it 
Never, 

2420. With reference to restorations in general, do you think that restorations 
of injuries are legitimate ?—I have no hesitation in saying that any restoration 
that encroaches upon the original substance of oe ry is utterly unjustifiable. 
[t is a practice among restorers when they find that they cannot mately the 
original parts of a fine work, to plaster them over; im order to match their own 
restorations. 

2421. Then where a picture is injured in an important part, and ina part where 
paint is wanted, would you prefer leaving it in that state to having it, what 's 
called restored ?—Where the paint has sealed. off, the air will have the effect of 
loosening the surrounding parts, which will increase the injury. It is, therefore, 
advisable to fill up such gaps. The surface of the composition used for the pur 
pose may then be toned to harmonise with the hue’of the contiguous parts, that 
ihe general effect of the picture may not be disturbed: by spots. As: it is impas- 
sible for a person of inferior capacity and knowledge to reproduce the qualities of 
a great work, attempts at perfect concealment ought to be discountenaneed, &: 
tliey almost invariably lead to contaminating more or less of what remains of the 
original work. 

2422. Then you would ratlier leave a picture, if possible, with certain injuries 
apparent upon it than render those injuries less visible by what is called stippling ! 
—Unidoubtedly ; it would be as absurd’ to cover with stipplings the surface of # 
Raphael or a Titian, as to putty up the corrosions of the Elgin Marbles); and fa! 
more dangerous; since the material ased for filling up the latter being of a softer 
substance than the Marbles themselves, eould be removed: without injuring them; 
whereas, it would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to remove the forme! 
without great risk to what remained of the original work. 


2423. Lord 
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2423. Lord W. Graham.) If you were going to sell a picture which was in the 
state you have deseribed, would you leave it in that state?—I would. 

9424. Mr. Charteris.] Is there any authority for the old masters having re- 
stored pictures ?—There is high authority against restoring them. 

2425. Can you quote any ?—Yes; Vasari. 

2426. Do you recollect the passage ?—-Here it is; it occurs in the life of Luca 
Signorelli. Vasari says as follows itt At Volterra he (Luca Signorelli) painted 
« in fresco in the church of St. Francisco, above the altar of a guild, the ‘ Gircum- 
« cision of our Lord,’ which is accounted wonderfully fine, but having suffered 
« from damp, it was restored by Sodoma ” (a great painter, yet inferior to Signo-- 
«yelli), but is much less beautiful than it was. And, indeed, it would be better to 
« keep the works of illustrious men half spoiled than have them retouched by 
«“ those who know less.” 

9427. Mr. Vernon.| Luca Signorelli painted in water colours, did he not >—He 
painted in oil also. 

2428. The picture you allude to was painted in tempera, was it not ?—Vasari 
describes it as being in fresco. 

2429. Mr. Charteris.| It is stated that some of these pictures look cold and 
crude from the process of cleaning to which they have been subjected, and it is 
stated by some people that that must have been the appearance of the pictures 
when they came from the master’s easel, and that it is only time, aided by the 
yarnish, that has given it the warmer hue which we find in some pictures ; do you 
believe that to be the case?—I think with Hogarth, that “time cannot give a 
« picture more union and harmony than has been in the power of a skilful master, 
« with all his rules of art, to do.” 

2430. Take Claude, for instance ?—Certainly not. 

2431. Or Rubens ?—Neither. 

2432. Or Titian P—Nor Titian. 

2433. Is that your own mere belief, or is it an opinion founded on any autho- 
rity ; can you quote any passage from any contemporary writer which would lead 
you to suppose that a picture when it was first painted had that glowing and 
harmonious tone which some people say is attributable only to the effects of 
time ?—-The warmth and depth of colouring of the great masters are described in 
the strongest terms by old writers, 

2434. Do they use those terms with reference to any particular schools ?— 
Particularly with reference to the Venetian school ; to Giorgione and Titian, for 
instance. 

2435. You have stated your conviction that these painters used glazings ; is 
that a conviction fownded merely on your own experience and belief, or have you 
any written authority for it?—It is founded on my own experience, and on 
written authority. 

2436. Can you refer the Committee to any authority ?—Armenini, a contem- 
porary of ‘Titian, in his book, entitled, “ I veri Precetti della Pittura,” published 
in 1587, particularly mentions glazing. 

2437. Does any other writer?—-Yes; Leonardo da Vinei, Lomazzo (1584), 
Boschini (1660), &c., and-every writer on art of any eminence. 

2438. Is not “velatura” the term they use for glazing :—Yes, that is the very 
term used by the old writers on painting. Armenini repeatedly uses the terms 
“velare” and “ velatura,” in his Treatise. Leonardo, Lomazzo, Boschim, &c., 
all use the term “ velare.” Lomazzo not only records that glazing was used, but 
he inveighs against its abuse; avstill further proof that it was used. I may also 
mention, that the terms “ mastic” and “ varnish,” frequently occur in Vasari, 
Armenini, and other old writers. 

2439. Will you have the goodness to read to the Committee the passages to 
which you refer ?-—In the second book of his ‘ Veri Precetti della Pittura, _pub- 
lished in 4 587, Armenini, after having explained the earlier processes of painting 
in oils, deseribes the finishing as follows: ‘ Quivi gli esperti adoperano le loro 
“ mestiche con gran sparmio, anzi (come s’ detto) non coprendo, ma velando 
“ sottilmente quel che @ sotto, ne fan rimaner dolcissime e morbide le carni, e i 
* panni;” which may be rendered thus: ‘‘ Here the skilful use their mixtures very 
“ sparingly (as has ‘been said), not concealing, but thinly glazing what is under- 
“neath, they render most delicate and soft both flesh and drapery.” A little 
further on, speaking of the use of lake in glazing, the same author says : A‘ — 

tendovi dentro della predetta vernice (comune) e cosi si de fare d og altzo colore 
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“ guando si @ per velarli;” that is, “ mixing with it some common varnish, and 
“the same should be done with every other colour when it is to be used for 
“ glazing.” Boschini, who wrote about the middle of the 17th century, mentions 
lake and asphaltum as having been used by Titian. Several speak of the fingers 
having been used, which could have been the case only in glazing. 

2440. Chairman.| Do the terms, ‘“ velare” and ‘ velatura,” apply only to 
individual portions of transparent colour, or do they also apply to that general 
overglaze which has been alluded to in a previous part of this inquiry, and which 
tends to give a universal effect to the picture?—I should decidedly say that they 
applied to glazing in its gradated sense ; certainly not to what picture-cleaners call 
“ toning down.” Zanetti, when speaking of Titian’s method, describes a gradated 
glazing. He says, that ‘Titian strengthened his shadows, and made his half tints 
warm by glazing. 

2441. That would imply a gradation 2—Yes; that the glazing was adapted to 
the character of the body colour underneath. 

2442. Mr. Charteris.) Is it that “ velatura” which you say has been removed 
from these pictures in the National Gallery ?—Yes; and more than that. In 
some instances the very body colour has been rubbed up and scumbled over the 
pictures. 

2443. There is no question of glazings having been used ¢—Not the slightest. 

2444. Do you consider that the person who has the charge of the National 
Gallery should, both by reading and by practical knowledge, be conversant with 
the systems of painting adopted by the different schools of painters ?—Certainly, 
as far as possible. 

244k. Do you consider that a person who says that glazing is “ modern 
“ quackery, and has nothing to do with the noble works in remote ages of art,” is 
competent to superintend the cleaning of pictures in the National Gallery, or to 
have charge of the pictures in that gallery ?—That allegation 1s so astounding, so 
contrary to fact, and betrays such monstrous ignorance of the principles of art, 
that I consider it a disgrace to the country that the man who uttered it should be 
at the head of the National Gallery. 

2446. You have stated that, in your opinion, these pictures did not require 
cleaning; besides your own opinion, can you refer the Committee to any great 
authority with reference to the state of the pictures before they were cleaned ?— 
I can refer the Committee to the opinions of various persons who have written 
upon the National Gallery. 

2447. Are you aware what the opinion of the former keeper of the gallery, 
Mr. William Seguier, was upon that subject?—-Yes; in 1836, he says, “ The 
“ pictures in the National Gallery are generally in a very good state. I am not 
“aware that any of them are at all disguised by dirt, varnish, re-paint, or other 
“ defects.” 

2448. Is that stated in print ?—Yes, in the ‘* Evidence before Select Com- 
“ mittee on Arts and Principles of Design,’? July the 8th, 1836. Mr. Seguier 
further stated, that he ‘* examined the pictures from time to time for the purpose 
‘‘ of detecting such defects.” 

2449. Is there any other passage to which you would refer’—There is, as I 
have just stated, the evidence of various writers on the National Gallery as to 
the former condition of the pictures. 

2450. What writers?—One of them is, I believe, a great authority with cer- 
tain parties in this country ; I mean Dr. Waagen. 

2451. What is Dr. Waagen’s opinion upon, the state of the pictures ?—In 
1838, when about half the time had elapsed from the period of the formation of 
the National Gallery to the present, he wrote of the “ Sheba” Claude as follows: 
“ The most beautiful picture of this kind that I know is the picture painted for the 
“ Duc de Bouillon, representing the ‘ Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba.’ The 
“ effect of the morning sun on the sea, the waves of which ran high, avd on the 
“ masses of the buildings which adorn the shore and produce the most striking 
« contrast of light and shade, is sublimely poetical. The water has extraordinary 
“ depth and liquidness ; the execution very solid, and the finishing very eareful, and 
‘at the same time free, combining the distinctness of the forms in the foreground, 
“ and the most delicate harmony of the whole. Here the master appears in all his 
« glory.” I may here remark, that Dr. Waagen exhibits throughout his book a 
strong propensity for cleaning. He frequentiy denounces pictures as dirty which 
are not so. He says that Claude’s ‘‘ Echo and Narcissus,” No. 19, for instance; 

is 
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js “covered with a coat of dirt.” The work entitled “ Jones’ National Gallery,” 
which is repeatedly mentioned in the official catalogue, also describes the wonder- 
fully fine effect of this picture before it was cleaned. _ Mr. Buchanan says of the 
Queen of Sheba, Che Bouillon Claude possesses a richness of colouring and an 
« effect of sunlight on the surface of the water, which is truly surprising. Its splen- 
« dour takes the observer by surprise. It possesses the splendour of a Titian.” 

2452. Where does Mr. Buchanan say that ?—In his “ Memoirs of Painting.” 
Of the little Guercino, Dr. Waagen says, “ This little picture is equally com- 
« mendable for the lively feeling which is not common in this master, the beauty of 
“ the composition, the clearness and depth of the powerful colouring, and the finished 
« execution.” He makes no allusion to “ accumulated dirt and filth.” Again, of 
the Paul Veronese, he says: “It is well calculated to show how thoroughly he 
« (P. Veronese) understood the chiaro-scuro in which the Saint with the two Priests 
“ who perform the ceremony is kept.” 

2453. Mr. Vernon.j And he adds, does he not, “The Angel, otherwise inge- 
« niously designed, who descends from Heaven with a mitre and crozier, interrupts 
“in some measure by the too brilliant drapery the harmony of the whole ”’?.--Yes ; 
and if this picture was “well calculated to show how thoroughly P. Veronese 
“understood chiaro-scuro,” the quality that would be the first to suffer from what 
Mr. Uwins has denounced as “ accumulated dirt and filth,” it must have been 
suficiently visible ; although Mr. Uwins informs us that he ‘repeatedly asked 
“ permission of the trustees to have that picture cleaned, because it was not at all 
“ available for study nor useful to the public in the state in which it Was; and 
“ because it was quite lost from the accumulated dirt and filth that were upon it.” 
Another writer, Mr. John Landseer, a. r. a., speaking of this picture in his “ Cata- 
“logue of the National Gallery,” published in 1834, says, ‘This splendid altar- 
“ piece is rich, variegated, vigorous, and dignified.” He then describes in the most 
vivid manner, its “ emerald greens,” “ bright ruby reds,” “crimsons,” “ sparks of 
“ golden splendour” and ‘harmonious brilliancy,’’ which proves that it was not 
“quite lost” to him. 

2454. Mr. Charteris.) Did you know this picture well before it was cleaned? 
—Very well; Mr. Jolin Landseer winds up his panegyrie by saying, “ Collectively, 
“ this work is like a rich and harmonious concert.” On the otlier hand, Mr, Uwins 
“had observed that it was originally in a dirty and filthy state,” and ultimately, 
“quite lost ;” so that ‘‘nobody could form any conception of it.” 

2455. Where does he say that ?--In his evidence in 1850. 

2456. Do you believe, from your knowledge of that picture, that previous to 
its being cleaned it had been covered with a mixture of gall and liquorice ?—1 do 
not believe it. 

2457. Were you acquainted with Sir George Beaumont r—No. 

2458. Are you aware whether he was in the habit of covering his pictures with 
‘that mixture P—I do not believe it. I believe that assertion to be a mischievous 
fabrication of Mr. Uwins. We have now before us one of the finest Rembrandts 
in the gallery, (pointing to the “ Portrait of a Jew Merchant,” by Rembrandt,) 
which was presented by him to the nation. This picture is in the finest condition 
‘possible. 

2459. In the pictures that belonged to him do you find any trace of any such 
mixture having been applied to them /—I cannot say for certain what mixture has 

been put upon them ; but I have remarked the little Claude, No. 55, “ The Death 
_ of Procris.” That is in a very dirty state. a bh 

2460. When was your attention first called to the system of cleaning in the 
National Gallery ?—My attention was first called to it in 1844. 00. 

2461. What picture was it that first called your attention to it r—It was the 
cleaning of the Penrice pictures, ‘‘ Lot and his Daughters,” by Guido, and the 
“Judgment of Paris,’ by Rubens, that first called my attention to it. I wrote 
a letter of remonstrance to one of the papers, but it was not published. It was not 
until November, 1846, that my first letter against the system of cleaning at the 
National Gallery, appeared in the “Times.” It was upon the cleaning of the 
“ Bacchus and Ariadne,” the *‘ Peace and War,”’ the Cuyp, and the ‘‘ Boar Hunt, 
by Velasquez, that I then wrote. 

2402. You have referred to those pictures which were cleaned in 1544 as 
having been the property of Mr. Penrice ; that is two Guidos and the Jademen 
ot Paris ; did you know those pictures when they belonged to Mr. Penrice ?—l 
saw them at his se in Yarmouth. 

He his house in Y - 403. And 
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2463. And did you see them when they were knocked down to the nation at 
Mr. Christie’s ?—I was present at the sale. | 

2464. What was the state of those pictures at the time ?>—They were then ina. 
very fine state. | 

- 2465. Did they require cleaning '—Certainly not. 

2466. You saw them after they were cleaned ?>—I did. 

2467. And did you think thein improved by the process they had undergone ? 
—I thought them very much injured by it. | 

2468. Were any injuries apparent on the back of the Juno in the Judgment of 
Paris when that picture was exhibited for sale at Mr. Christie’s ?—I do not recol- 
lect any injuries there, but I well remember the general appearance of the 

icture. 

: 2469. What was the general appearance of the picture ?—lIt had all its fine 
original glazing upon it. It had not that tame, woolly, monotonous appearance 
which it has now. 

© 2470. Do you consider it now to be in a less brilliant condition than it was. 
in when it was sold at Mr. Penrice’s sale?—Yes, in a much less brilliant 
condition. 

2471. It is more woolly now ?—It was not woolly before it was cleaned. It is 
now both woolly and monotonous. | 

2472. But may not that woolliness which you describe as apparent on the 
Judgment of Paris be the result of time and the discolouration of the varnish, nine 
years having elapsed since that picture was cleaned ?—I do not see any discoloura- 
tion of the varnish upon it. 

2473. You say that you consider the picture to be woolly and monotonous, and 
not in the brilliant state vou recollect it to have been in when it was sold to the 
nation ?—I do. ; 

2474. Do you not consider that that woolly and monotonous appearance which 
you describe may be the result of time and dirt since the picture was cleaned ?— 
No; it is the result of Sir C. Eastlake’s cleaning ; when the picture was at Mr. 
Penrice’s, it had a fresh and sparkling appearance ; the glazing has been taken 
from it in a great measure. 

2475. Do you consider that from that picture the glazings have been removed, 
and that it never can recover the brilliancy it possessed when it was sold at Mr. 
Penrice’s sale ?>—It never can. The Penrice Guidos also have been injared since 
they became national property. 

2476. The Velasquez you consider likewise to have been injured ?—Very much. 
{ saw that picture two or three years before it was purchased by the nation, at 
Messrs. Smith’s, in Bond Street ; it was then in a fair condition, 

2477. At that time you also called the attention of the public to the picture now 
opposite you (the Peace and War, by Rubens) ?—Yes ; in 1846. 

2478. After that picture was cleaned, and when you called the public attention 
to it, was it crude and cold in appearance ?—Yes, it was crude and cold, and 
its aerial perspective completely destroyed. All the figures in that picture are 
now jumbled together on the same plane. The arm of the Minerva, for instance, 
in the centre, advances as much as any other object in the picture, although the 
fvure to which it belongs is in the background. According to the aerial per- 
spective, it is on the same plane as the boy with his back turned to us in the 
immediate foreground. ‘That arm could not, by any possibility, belong to that 
figure. 

C aehg. Do you consider that picture to have recovered by time 2?—Not in 
the least. 

2480. Then, generally speaking, do you consider that all the pictures that have 
been cleaned in the National Gallery since the year 1844 have been seriously 
and permatiently injured ?—Irreparabiy and extensively injured. I do not con- 
sider them worth half what they were before, either commercially or artistically. 

2481. Do you consider that their commercial value has diminished by one 
half 2— By at least one half. . 

2482. Do you think that, if they were put up for sale by auction now, they 
would fetch above half what they fetched before they were subjected to that 
process of cleaning ?—If it were not known where they came from, | feel convinced 
that they would not ; and even if it were, there would be a considerable reduction 
in their price. 

2483. In 1846, a report was drawn up by Sir Charles Eastlake, in which 

reference 
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yeference was made to some letters of Rubens’s to a friend of his?—Yes- | 
member the circumstance. . 
2484. Those letters. referred to the discoloration of pictures which he had 
inted ?—They did. 

2485. Does Rubens, in those letters, suggest that the pictures should be cleaned 
in order to restore them to their proper tone r—No ; he does not even hint at it. 

2486. What does he suggest ?—Simply, “exposing them to the sun.” 

2487. Were the pictures dirty ING, Rubens alludes solely to that ‘ yellow” 
or “brown”’ tone, as he indiscriminately calls the same hue, which, he apprehends, 
might come over certain pictures of his, which, he distinctly tells us, “had been 
long shut up in acase without air.” This “brown,” or “ yellow,” is totally distinct 
from that golden tint with which the great masters overspread some of their finest 
works. 

2488. “ Brown” was the expression applied to them ?—Yes ; “brown” and 
“yellow.” He uses both terms to express the hue that comes over a picture which 
has been * packed up while in a fresh state, and long shut up in a case without 
air. 

2489. In order to restore them to the state in which they were, he does not 
suggest that they should be cleaned or repainted, but merely that they should be 
exposed to the sun?—-Exposure to the sun’s rays is the only cleaning Rubens 
suggests. 

2490. Do you believe that the exposure to the sun of any of these pictures 
which have been covered with oil varnish would have any effect in removing that 
disagreeable yellow appearance that they now have ?—No; it would have the 
effect of making them blister and crack, and would cause the paint to curl from 
the ground. 

2491. That to which you have referred only applies to a freshly painted picture ? 
—Yes; and, as Rubens says in the letters alluded to, “long deprived of air.” 

2492. From your knowledge of picture-cleaning, and your experience, what 
should you say would have been a proper and fitting time to have devoted to the 
cleaning of these nine pictures, so as to have done them carefully and judiciously, 
and so as not to injure the original work of the master ?-—I wish it to be distinetly 
understood that I adhere to my former statement, that those pictures ought not to 
have been cleaned ; but, supposing them to have been “ covered with an accumu- 
“lated mass of dirt and filth,” as Mr. Uwins and those who act with bim assert, I 
have no hesitation in saying that double the time allotted to the cleaning of the 
nine pictures ought to have been devoted to the “ Queen of Sheba,” or the Paul 
Veronese, alone. The cleaning, curing the last vacation, was carried on at the 
7 of upwards of a square foot, almost the area of the little Guercino, to each 
hour. 

2493. In what time would you have undertaken to clean the “ Queen of Sheba,” 
‘Supposing it to have been in the condition described by the keeper of the gallery 
and by Mr. Seguier ?—Certainly not under three months. 

2494. Would you entrust the cleaning of such pictures to any hand but your 
‘Own, supposing you were employed to clean them?—No, I certawly should not. 

2495. You would not employ an assistant ?—If there were accumulated coats of 
Mastic varnish upon them, I might employ an assistant to remove, in my presence, 
a portion of it by friction ; but, on approaching the original surface, I should pro- 
ceed with the operation myself. 

_ 2496. If the varnish was of such a character that it could not be removed by 
friction, and solvents had to be employed, would you, in that case, entrust the 
cleaning of the picture to an assistant ?—-Not if it were necessary to employ very 
powerfal solvents. : 

2497. Lord W. Graham.| When you say it would take double the time to clean 
one picture properly, you mean to clean it properly by friction ?—Both friction 
and solvents nay be employed on the same picture. There is great risk in using 
friction near the original surface, especially of a picture on canvas, as the more 
Projecting parts are easily deprived of the upper glazing, while the lower portions 
reinain as before. ; 

2498, Mr. Charteris.] You have stated that you have admittance to the gallery 
‘©n the days on which it is closed to the public by means of a student’s card ; were 
you ever a student under the Royal Academy ?—No, never. ‘ 

2499. Were you admitted as a person studying in the gallery, and copying the 
Pictures ?—I was admitted to make memorandums from the pictures, and, as | pre- 
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sume, to study them as I chose, with the exception of copying from them in oj} 
colours. 

2500. From whom did you get your card 2—From Mr. William Seguier. He 
gave it me a short time before he died. ; 

2501. Is it a card that holds good as long as you choose to use it?—That is my 
impression. I hear there are many students who are admitted to the gallery on 
the same conditions. A distinct permission is necessary for copying in oils, and 
the time is limited. 

2502. Are you on a sort of permanent list, which gives you admission to the 
gallery during the days on which it is closed to the public ?—I presume so ; 
otherwise I should get my card renewed. My entrance to the gallery on students’ 
days has never been questioned but on one occasion. 

2503. By whom was it then questioned ?—By Mr, Uwins in person. 

2504. And what was the result >The result was, that he found I was in the 
right. 

°2505. When did he question you; at what time was it; was it since this 
cleaning :— Yes, since the last cleaning, and, I believe, in consequence of it, as he 
seized the opportunity to tell me that he had heard me “ specchify ” on the subject. 
He might have ascertained from the students’ list or the assistant keeper, whether 
I was entitled to admission, without atdressing me personally. 

2506. Mr. Vernon.| Admitting that picture-cleaning is a hazardous operation ; 
do we understand you to say that at no time picture-cleaning is necessary ?— 
Certainly it may be necessary, that is, when the operation can be performed 
without injuring the picture. 

2507. Admitting that it is a dangerous operation, do you not consider it 
possible that a picture may be in such a state that it is necessary to clean it?— 
Certainly ; but only on the condition I have just stated. 

2508. Admitting that, can you expect to get a good man to clean a picture, or 
to undertake the cleaning of pictures generally, unless you place a considerable 
amount of confidence in him ?—I suppose you cannot; but I scarcely know any 
one, strictly a picture-cleaner, to whom I would entrust the cleaning of a 
picture. 

2509. I assume that picture-cleaning is to be done; I assume that some- 
body must do it, and that you endeavour to get the best man you can; must you 
not, then, place confidence in him, or if he is constantly liable to eavil, can you 
expect to get a good man to work for you 2—If you are so unfortunately circum- 
stanced that the best man is bad, you ought not to allow the operation to be per- 
formed. You should then confine yourself to such operations as will best preserve 
the work in the state in which you found it. Lining may be one of them. 

>>10, Is there not such a variety of opinions, and are there not such various 
decrees of taste and knowledge with reference to pictures, that there is always a 
probability that when a picture has been cleaned, many persons will be found to 
prefer it in the state in which it was before it was cleaned ?—Opinions upon any 
subject must always differ exactly in proportion to the knowledge of the dispu- 
tants: but there ean be only one right opinion. 

2511. You say this “velatura,” which is spoken of by Armenini and other 
writers, is unquestionably a particular sort of glazing ?—-Yes, it is a gradated 
process, and requires the utmost skill of the artist. 

2512. I understood you to say that it is not the general glazing, which may 
almost be called varnish, but is the glazing which is applied to bring out into 
relief certain portions of opaque colour ?-—It is a process used to complete the 
ultimate effect of the picture. 

2513. You stated, as I understood you, that you do not consider that “ vela- 
tura” to be the general toning or finishing of the picture when completed ?—I do 
not understand it to be a mere wash of dirty varnish, such as several of the cleaners 
we have heard say they use, for what they call “ toning down.” 

2514. That is not the translation you give to that Italian word ?—Ceriainly 
not. ‘he most ignorant cleaner can dirty a picture, to disguise, in some degree, 
the discordance to which he himself may have reduced it; but to glaze, require? 
the utmost delicacy and skill of a great master. 

2515. Mr. Labouchere.| You say it is difficult to find any man competent 
clean a picture ?—Yes. I speak with reference especially to fine pictures. he 
difficulty lies in finding a man sufficiently acquainted with art to know where dirt 
ends and art begins. 
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2516. Do you believe it to be almost impossible. Are there no persons in 
this country competent to clean pictures ?—I cannot say that, for I am not 
acquainted with every picture-cleaner in the country, but I can say from what 
] have seen, that I know of only one person, professionally connected with picture- 
cleaning, who treats pictures with proper consideration, 

2517. Who is that?—Mr. Nieuwenhuys ; but he is not what is commonly 
termed a picture-cleaner. He confines himself to cleaning his own pictures. He 
has occasionally shown me his pictures, and those I have seen have been in a 

ood condition. L am aware there are picture-cleaners who are most exten- 
sively employed by different collectors. Mr. Seguier is one of them; but | 
know of none to whom I would entrust a picture unconditionally. I think jt 
right, however, to state, that there are other picture-cleaners of repute whose 
method of treating pictures I might approve if I had an opportunity of Judging 
of it. 

2518. In your opinion there is no picture-cleaner in this country except Mr. 
Nieuwenhuys, in whom you would have confidence ?—I cannot undertake to 
speak of those whose work I have not seen. 

2519. Do you believe the art of picture-cleaning to be better understood abroad 
than it is in this country ?—No; not any better. 

2520. The complaints that have been made of the treatment of pictures in this 
gallery have been made still more generally, and, I believe, still more justly in 
many of the principal foreign galleries }—As to their having been made more 
justly, J deny it. bs al 

2521. But without entering into the question whether pictures have or have 
not been injured by improper cleaning here, is it not the case, that notoriously in 
some of the principal foreign picture galleries, pictures have been injured by inju- 
dicious cleaning‘—It is; but I have never seen pictures treated worse than in 
England, both as regards this gallery and private collections. 

2522. Do you know the Dresden Gallery ?—No, I do not; but I have heard 
that the pictures there have suffered dreadfully from cleaning. 

2523. Mr. Stirling.| Do you know instances occurring in foreign galieries of 
pictures being painted over ?—Yes ; several. 

2524. Is there any picture in this gallery that you remember to have been 
submitted to that process ?—No; that is to say, if we except a restoration here 
and there. _ If there be any extenuation for the treatment to which the National 
pictures have been subjected, it is that they have been left as raw as they came 
from the solvent. Certainly, this is far preferable to their being daubed over by 
“ toning down.” 

2525. Mr. Baring Wall.| You have said that Doctor Waagen is much addicted 
to picture-cleaning ?—I have heard so from what I consider to be good authority, 
and | judge so from his book. 

2526. You are not acquainted yourself with the Berlin Gallery ?—No; but 
I have seen Dr. Waagen’s evidence before the Committee on the National Gallery 
in 1850, and I infer it from that also. 

2527. But you cannot take upon yourself to state that any pictures cleaned 
by Dr. Waagen in the Berlin Gallery have been injured by over-cleaning —I 
cannot. 

2528. Can you undertake to say that there are any pictures in this gallery that 
would be improved by cleaning?—Yes ; certainly. 

2529. If you had the sole control of this gallery, would you undertake to say 
there are pictures that you would subject to the process of cleaning >—There are 
Pictures that require cleaning, but before I decided upon cleaning them, I should 
make some very careful experiment on a comparatively unimportant part, with a 
view to ascertaining the probabilities of success. 


2530. Is the Salvator Rosa one of the pictures that requires cleaning, in your 
Opinion ?—I do not consider that picture to be in a bad state; but, it is one of 
them. I must, however, remark, that this picture is placed in the worst possible 
light ; as it now hangs, a proper conception of its effect cannot be formed. 

2531. Will you state what pictures you would say were in the worst state ?— 
Tam not prepared to give any specific information on that subject at present. 

2532. Cannot you state one or two ?—There is a Claude in the next room. 

2533. Mr, Awart.] Cephalus and Procris ?—No ; that is in a very fine state. 


2534. Mr. Baring Wall.| Is it the one with great damage in the trees ?>—Yes ; 
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No. 6, “David at the Cave of Adduliam.” That picture is dirty. There -are 
others ‘also. 

2535: With regard to the operation that’ you saw performed upon the Velas- 
quez; from the answer that you gave to questions which were put to you upon 
that subject, I understand you to say, you do not object to water, if judiciously, 
used ?2-I should not object to the use of a sponge. or cloth barely damp; pro- 
vided the picture had previously undergone a careful examination. On no other 
conditions is the use of water admissibie. There would then be little danger of the 
water-penetrating into the cracks, Pictures are, however, sometimes so extremely 
brittle, that the use of’ water is altogether inadmissible. ; 

2536! It is a question of more or less ¢’—Certainly. 

25372 It is a question, im fact, of proportion ?—It is ; and dependent on the 
state of the picture. 

2538. Can you undertake to say how long that operation, that you witnessed, 
lasted-2<—Ten minutes, I should say, or, perhaps, a quarter of am hour ; but I 
cannot’say precisely. 

2539. Having stated the whole picture to be 63 square feet; it would 
be difficult, if water was at all applied, to apply it in a less time than ten minutes ? 
—I could pass a wet sponge over the whole picture in two or three minutes. 

2540. Over the whole» surface ?—Yes. The danger of the: operation I. wit- 
nessed-at the National Gallery, jay in applying so large a quantity of water to the 
surface of thepicture at one time. 

2541. You have stated that the blistered state of the picture sometimes arises 
from: the improper application of water ?—TI have. 

2542. You have stated that it is: not’ at once apparent, but that a long time 
clapses before the damage to the picture shows itself? —It may bea long time. 

2543. Can you undertake to say, that the blistering happening a long time:after 
the water has been applied, the effect is. produced by water’—lIt would certainly 
be-a» fair'inference. When damp: invades the ground of a picture, whether from 
the back, or through the cracks in front, the paint is extremely liable to get loosened, 
and ‘to:scale off. 

2544. I understand that your observation applies to a picture being covered 
with: water, and to the effect of the water being apparent long, after that operation 
has taken place ; what I want to know is this: you do not object to watervalto- 
gether; you object. only to the improper application.of water. How can.you teli 
whether the water which was applied gotinto. the cracks of the picture at the time 
you suppose it did. ?—I can judge from the quantity of water used. 

2545. Blistering may arise from heat as well as from water ?—It may, unques- 
tionably. 

546. It-may arise fromthe; picture being exposed too much to the sun?—That 
would certainly cause a picture to blister. 

2547. How cam you tell whether the blistering is.a watery, or a. sunny disease ! 
_—J.. would not undertake te speak: with; certainty, ina particular. case, but,.if Thad 
to inquire into the cause of a picture’s having blistered, although. I should not. omit 
to ask. whether it had been exposed to the sun,, or to heat..of. some: kind, itis: my 
belief that the idea of damp would! be the first to occur tome, 

2548. Mr. Vernon.| Do not you think that the variations of temperature would. 
act upon it subsequently ?—Yes; most decidedly. 

2549. And consequently this» effect need. not. be produced. immediately, but 
might.be:the effect of the variation of temperature upon the surface ?—That is pre- 
cisely asvT understand it. ) 

2550. Mr. R. Currie.| With reference to what you consider over-cleaning, have 
you.received any communications which indicate that the natiom may, in conse- 
quence of such over-cleaning, lose very, valuable bequests -—A nobleman who 
contemplated bequeathing certain pictures to the National Gallery, bas forwarded 
me @ letter, in which he intimates his intention to alter liis will, in consequence’ 0! 
the cleaning. The: letter is from Lord Onslow, and, as’ Ihave his’ authorivy to 
make whatever use of it I think proper; I’ will, witli the permnission’of the Chiair- 
man, read it to the Committee: “ Richmond, 25 Aprili1853- Sir, ~ Aware that 
‘a Committee is now sitting for the purpose of hearing evidenceon the subject of 
‘« the “@leaning of pictures at the National Gallery,’ and being rather doubtful ofany 
“ henefiéial result accruing from its labours, I’ beg (in connexion with what passe 
“between us at the National Gallery, some three or four months-ago, as tomy 


‘“having, bya codicil to my will, withdrawn my uarestricted bequest. of certain 
“* pictures 
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« pictures to that institution, for the express purpose of leaving them conditionally 
« and under very strict limitations as to the ‘cleaning process’,) to state that slasesiiat 
« my apprehensions be realised, and the same latitude left to the officials.in Tra- 
« faloar-square, which they now misuse, of absolutely ruining the pictures by the 
« destructive means resorted to, for what they deem ‘restoration,’ [would on the first 
«é proof of abuse of their vested powers, after the close of the Committee, most 
<< undoubtedly revoke my bequest to the National Gallery, and leave my pictures to 
«the British Museum, or some other public body, should they be deemed worth 
“of acceptance. If the ‘flaying’ of the paintings (l use the term < flaying ’ in 
« hyperbolical: sense) be persevered in at the National Gallery, it would operate I 
«« should think, as a serious bar to the presentation and future bequest of pictures to 
«that establishment. Believe me to be your faithful servant, Onslow.” Directed 
‘¢ Morris Moore, Esq., 27, Solio-square.” ; 

2551. Mr. Hardinge. | Does picture-cleaning, in your opinion, require a very 
long apprenticeship and training ?—It requires a very great knowledge of art. 

2552. Do you think that most of our distinguished artists understand picture- 
cleaning ?—I am not aware that we have any distinguished artists: but I am 
fully convinced that a really distinguished artist would understand picture- 
cleaning. 

2553. Then, on your own showing, this Gallery cannot be properly superin- 
tended ?—I have not said that none but a distinguished artist should superintend 
the Gallery, but that a really distinguished artist would be a fit person. 


2554. I understood you to say you thought the form was unexceptionable, but 
that you found fault with the person to whom the superintendence was entrusted ? 
— Exactly. 

2555. But if there are no distinguished artists fit to undertake the duty, 
what would you do?—The best I could, and that would not be to place at the 
head of the National Gallery one who had no claim to the title either of artist or 
connoisseur. I should endeavour to find some one who had given incontestable 
proofs of a superior knowledge cf the works of the great masters. 

2550. Mr. Charteris.] Do you consider that Sir Joshua Reynolds was a dis- 
tinguished artist -—Yes. 

2557. Wilson ?—Yes. 

2558. Hogarth ?-—-Yes. 

2559. Turner?—No; Turner’s eatly works certainly indicate a good feeling 
for colour, but he is absurdly overrated. “The' hanging of iwo such pictures as the 
Turners in the National Gallery, in the immediate vicinity of some of the finest 
Claudes, and other noble works, and facing the “ Raising of Lazarus,” one of 
the greatest pictures.in the world, is a disgrace to the country. — 

2560. Do you consider Etty to have been a good painter ?—No, certainly not. 

2561. Mr. Labouchere.| Do you know the Spanish National Gallery at Madrid ? 
—No. 

2562. Have you read Mr. Ford’s strictures on the way in which the pictures 
are treated there ?—I have read them, but it is some time since. 


25603. They are very severe, are they not ?—Yes.; but not too severe if they 
treat pictures there as they do here. 

2564. He considers those pictures to have been very ill used ?—That is the 
only construction that can be put upen his strictures. Mr. Uwins, in his letter to 
Sir C. Eastlake, published in the Minutes of the Trustees, 1845--6, says, “I cannot 
“ but look with great respect and veneration on the art of picture-cleaning.” On 
the other band, Sir Joshua Reynolds, an authority scarcely interior, had the greatest 
aversion to picture-cleaners. In his ‘Journey through Flanders and Holland,” 
wherever he describes a picture as feeble and out of harmony, he immediately 
Concludes that it must have been in the hands of some picture-cleaner. 


2565. Mr. Hardinge.| Do you mean to say that the great masters did not glaze 
and then paint in, but merely glazed as a final process?—l mean to say that 
their last process of all was glazing. tbe : 

2566. But you admit that they did that during the painting of the pictures? 
—They may have painted into transparent colour in the earlier stages of their 
works, but I feel convinced that in the last process of all, they used no opaque 
colour. 

2507. Do you believe that they generally used that final and toning process 
Which we have heard described to-day ?—Not what picture-cleaners call “ toning 
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down.” As less pigment was used in the final glazing, it was of a more delicate 
nature, and consequently partook somewhat more of the character of a uniform 
tint than the first. 

2568. But you do not believe that there was a general wash over the whole 
picture ?— No; I do not. 

2569. Mr. Charteris.] Are you acquainted with many of the private galleries in 
England ?—No; I cannot say I am acquainted with many; some are very difficult 
of access. 

2570. In those you are acquainted with, do you see the same signs of pictures 
being injured by the process of cleaning that you see here ?—I am more acquainted 
with the contents of private galleries by the pictures occasionally sent to the British 
Institution. I remember seeing there, about two years ago, Vandyke’s magnifi- 
cent portrait of Snyders. The head had been completely flayed. I have been 
informed, upon good authority, that only a short time previously, it was in the 
most wonderful preservation. There was ai the British Institution last year a 
copy, said to be by Rubens, of one of the Bridgewater Titians. This also had 
been reduced to a most ghastly appearance by cleaning, 

2571. Was that a copy by Rubens 7—It was said to be by Rubens ; but it was 
hung too high to enable me to form any definite opinion upon it. 

2572. Are you acquainted with the pictures in Lord Westminster's gallery ? 
—No. 

2573. Or Lord Ellesmere’s ?— Yes. . 

2574. Do you see signs of injury there from the process of cleaning 7—I do; 
I remember a beautiful little Rembrandt there, which has been considerably 
injured. There are also other pictures in that collection which have suffered 
from cleaning. 

2575. Chairman.] You were asked several questions which you answered with 
reference to the opinions of different gentlemen, at different times, who have said 
that the pictures in the gallery were in a good state. Mr. William Seguier made 
that statement in the year 1836; but you are aware that during that period the 
pictures in the gallery were in the habit of being from time to time cleaned, and 
do you not think it probable that Mr. William Seguier meant that the pictures 
were in a good state in reference to their being kept so by occasional cleaning ? 
—There is abundance of evidence to prove that Mr. William Seguier’s notions of 
pictures were very different from those entertained by his successors, On the 8th 
of July 1836, he stated in evidence that the pictures in the National Gallery 
were “ generally in a very good state,” and that he was “ not aware that any of 
“them were at all disguised by dirt, varnish, repaint, or other defects ;” although 
he “examined them from time to time for the purpose of detecting such defects :” 
and Mr. Uwins has given the Committee to understand that he considers Mr. W. 
Seguier to have been an eminent judge. Onthe 8th of January 1847, Mr. Uwins 
says, of the “ Peace and War,” by Rubens, “I have known the picture very 
‘many years, but never knew its value tillnow. It always appeared to be covered 
‘ with a solid mass of dirt, filth, and patches, from which I have turned away with 
‘« disappointment and disgust.’’ - 

2576. But we have it in print in the returns which have been made to the 
House, that ever since Mr. William Seguier’s appointment the pictures in the 
gallery have been from time to time cleaned ; consequently we are to assume, that 
any gentleman speaking of the state of the gallery alludes to some of them having 
been cleaned when they required it; from the year 1836 till 1846, when the 
four large pictures were cleaned, do you not think an additional coat of dirt 
wight have come on those pictures which, if it had been seen, might have induced 
a different opinion ?—Not in so short a time to the extent of inducing him to 
belicve that from being in a fine state they had become covered, as Mr. Uwins 
deciares, with a “ solid mass of dirt, filth, and patches.” When I first became 
acquainted with the National Gallery, about 10 years ago, there was none of 
that feebleness or rawness which now shocks one at every turn; and yet, at that 
time, I should have been particularly struck with defects of that nature, as I had 


just returned from years and years of study in Italy, and was vividly impressed 


with the warmth and vigour of the great masters of the Italian schools. 
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Mr. Henry Fradelle, called in ; and Examined, 


2577. Chairman.| YOU are a professional artist ?—Yes, 

2578. You are not a native of this country ?—No, 

2579. Of what country are you a native ?—France, 

2580. What part of France ?—Lisle. 

2581. Did you study your art in early youth in Fyance ?—In Paris. 

2582. At what period did you settle in England ? —I settled in England in the 

ear 1816. 

7 2583. Have you been in the habit of painting in England since ‘—Constantly. 

2584. Have you exhibited pictures in the Academy ’—Yes, 

2585. You are the author of a picture, [ believe, of some celebrity ani! popu- 
larity, called “ Queen Mary and her Secretary, Chatelain” ?—Yes. 

2586. Thut picture has been frequently engraved, has it not ?—Yes, 

2587. Are you also a picture-dealer ?—TI have bought and sold pictures, 

2588. You are not professionally a picture-dealer ?—No, not entirely; I am 
more employed at my easel than in picture-dealing, 

2589. Have you been in the habit of cleaning pictures 7—I have. 

2590. Have you had experience in picture-cleaning ?—I have had some expe- 


rience, but I cannot compete with those who do nothing else, 


2591. What has been the result of your own experience in picture-cleaning, 
either from the attempts you have made yourself, or from your. observations of 
the processes of other picture-cleaners, as to the safety or otherwise of picture- 
cleaning, as exercised in this country generally 2—I think that, generally, picture- 
cleaning is a very dangerous operation. 

2592. You would never clean pictures except in an extreme case of neces- 
sity ?—Decidedly. 

2593. Iv what case would that be ?—Tf a picture was completely obscured, so 
that you could hardly distinguish light from dark, then, of course, you must run 
the risk of cleaning it. 

2594. That remark, I presume, applies to the very great danger aud uncer- 
tainty of the art as itis now practised ; but supposing the art to be put on a better 
footing, and that some better security were provided against damage to pictures, 
you would be naturally much more disposed to subject pictures to the operation of 
cleaning ?—Yes. 

2595- Do you consider that it is a proper and general rule in picture-cleaning 
that the entire varnish which covers the surface ofa picture should not be removed ? 
—I think it would be safer uot to remove the whole of the varnish if it was pos- 
sible; I should rather leave some on than run the risk of taking part of the 
picture by attempting to remove the varnish to the quick. 

2595. Do you think, from the experiments vou have made, that it would be 
possible to remove a coat of varnish which had adhered for many years to the 
surface of the original master’s touch, without removing some small portion of that 
touch, such as the fine glazings that have been so much spoken of ?—I should be 
decidedly afraid of attempting it. 

2597. You would consider it probable that some small portion of that fine 
upper touch would come away ?—Decidedly. 


2598. Supposing a picture,some hundred years old, had been cleaned three or four 
‘times in the course of its passage to posterity, it might happen, might it not, that 
4 picture now in the possession, for example, of this gallery, might have had all 
its glazing removed, and that it might have been when it came into the posses~ 
sion of the nation in a raw state; but that, owing to the dirt, the injury had 
not been observed ?—That is precisely a topic upon which I wish to give my 
evidence ; it is very possible that a great part of the injury that is now ascribed 
tothe nine pictures that Lave been cleaned may have been done in former clean- 
Ings. I know how difficult it is to detect, through the dirt, old repairs or other 
injuries done to a picture; for example, I know as a fact that picture-cleaners 
of presumed experience have sometimes purchased a picture, and given three, four, 
er five hundred pounds for it, thinking it pure under the dirt, whereas when thev 
rate to clean it they discovered the repairs and the injured parts in the picture ; 
of this I have known several instances; it has happened to myself to regret having 
“emoved old varnish, and I do not think there is a picture-dealer in this or any 
Other country who will not coincide with me in opinion on that point. a 
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Mr. H. Fradelle, 2509. Do you think that a gentleman whose skill and observation is not suffi. 

— cient to detect a repair on a picture, say a head that has been painted in, or an 

10 May 1853. other essential part of a-picture, would have sufficient yacuteness of perception to 
observe whether the most delicate glazings of the original picture were, under q 
thick coat of dirt, in a high state of perfection or not ?—I think it next to 
impossible. 

2600. What are the processes you consider most safe in a case in which you 
think a picture requires absolutely to be cleaned ?—A mixture of turpentine and 
spirits of wine I have always understood, and by practice found to be the 
best; one-half spirits of wine and one-half turpentine I have never found would 
Injure a picture. 

2601. Not even if you came down to the original master’s touch ?>—You must 
take care not to do that; you must be very much on your guard, 

2602. Is it a condition in your own picture-cleaning that you would lower 
your solvent sufficiently so as never to take off the lower coat of varnish ?—Yes, 
I would try ona corner what degree of strength the solvent should be. 1 should 
in some cases, perhaps, put a little more than half spirits of wine, and in other 
cases I should put less, and I should put less as I came nearer to the curface. 

2603. You are not prepared to give any opinion as to what process should be 
adopted where the whole varnish is to be removed, for you donot think it in any 
case safe for a picture to have the whole of the varnish removed from its surface? 
—I am not prepared to give an opinion upen that point, but I think that, in 
general, it is safer not to remove the old varnish. 

2604. Do you approve of the practice of friction in removing the varnish 
where it is necessary to remove it ?— Certainly not. 

2605. Why do you consider that a dangerous operation ?—Because you rub 
the prominent parts more than the hollows. 

2606. You have heard the discnssion to-day on the subject of glazings, and 
with regard to the two species of glazings—the special glazing or transparent 
colour added by the master to the different shades of opaque colour, and the more 
general coat of over glaze ; what is your opinion with regard to the practice of 
the old masters :—I think the old masters, principally the Venetians, glazed ; but 
I have paid attention to the questions put to Mr. Moore, and I think that what is 
meant by glazing might be more clearly explained ; certainly, red drapery will be 

‘ glazed with a different tone from the yellow, and a green one again will be glazed 
mn another tone; that is what is called glazing, and I am quite sure the ancient 
masters used to practise that ; but as to glazing over the pictures, that I do not 
believe in, 

2607. That we understand is improperly called glazing r—Yes; that is what 
is called in modern language, “ toning;” but I do not see that the old masters 
used that process ; they used glazings of different colours or tints, and a variety of 
substances, but they did not put a coat on over the whole. 

2608. They did not put a coat of one single tone or tint over the whole picture 
afterwards to give it a particular eflect?—No. 

2609. Lerd William Graham.] Did they put any opaque colour over that 
claze ?—In general I think the old masters did not; I would refer particularly to 
Leonardo da Vinci, because I have a proof of it. In the Polytechnic in Milan, 
there is a picture by Leonardo da Vinci that was never finished, and you can see 
the first coat, the second, and the third; you can see how many times he re- 
painted his pictures before he brought them to the tone he wanted; and I have 
seen different sketches by old masters where they began their picture in grey. 
think they got the ultimate force or vigour of colour by glazing. { do not know 
whether it may be called glazing, but what we consider fhe most opaque colour, 
white for example, has this degree of transparency ; for Claude, it is well known, 
painted his skies, be did not glaze, but repainted them with thin coats of opaque 
colour over each other, which gives a transparency that cannot be imitated except 
by following the same practice. 

2619. That is what is called scumbling ?—-What they call in England scum- 
bling. 

2611. Did they ever put any opaque colour over that glaze in the finishing 
touches -—No. 

2612. Mr. Charteris.| Was Rubens ever in the habit of painting the founda- 
tion, say of a red piece of drapery, in transparent red, and then of putting 19 ihe 
lights in opaque colour >—I have seen pictures of Rubens very slightly poinee’: 
- whe 
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where you can detect the way he began, and I think there is one in the Seite aie 
Paris which he painted in the way you describe, where it is a dead colour ona 
white ground, and with such a transparent colour that it seems like water-colour 
almost, to begin with. 

2613. Chairman.| Were you wellacquainted with the previous state of the nine 
pictures that have lately been cleaned >—I was well acquainted with the pictures, 
but I did not examine them with scrupulous attention as to detail, so as to be 
able to point out any differences between their former state and their state 

Ww. 
aie Did you think them in a condition to require cleaning ’—I think not; 
I think, as far as I recollect, that none of them struck meas wanting cleaning. 

2615. Have you looked at them carefully since they have been cleaned >—Yes; 
[ have looked, and have in generai regretted that they have been cleaned, 

2616. Have you made any special remarks as to the defects in their appear- 
ance since they have been cleaned, as compared with their condition before they 
were cleaned ?-—I think they look raw; that has been the general remark I have 
made upon them. 

2617. Have you observed that any portions of the Original paint have veen, 
as you cousider, removed trom any of the pictures >—Yes, I have remarked that 
in the Queen of Sheba there: is a considerable difference to the disadvantage of 
the picture; it is in the water principally. 

2618. Do you think that the cleaner has penetrated to the surface of the 
original master’s touch in those places?—I am very shy about throwing any 
blame onthe cleaner, because, as I said just now, I have proof how difficult it is 
through dirt to have a precise idea of what the picture would be if the dirt were 
removed, therefore I should be very shy about throwing any blame upon the 
cleaner; you do not know but that the picture may have been injured a century 
ago, or 50 years ago, or long before it came into your possession. I will give you 
an example of that; there is a large Paul Veronese in the gallery ; I happen. to 
know the history of that picture before it came over to this country ; it belonged 
to Mr. ———, at Milan, who was a friend of mine ; of course, when he brought 
the picture to this country he gave it the best appearance he could by all the 
means that art could suggest. I do not know whether the picture has been 
cleaned since it came to this country, or not, but I should be shy in saying that 
the just reproaches that Mr. Moore made against the state of the picture were 
applicable to the cleaner. I approved of the remark as to the state of the picture, 
but I cannot attribute to the present cleaner the damage that. is now apparent in 
the picture ; that damage might have been caused 40 years ago, when the picture 
was brought here, or even before that time; I think the picture was brought here 
about 38 years ago. 

2019. From your general'experience and observation of pictures, that have been 
as dirty as these nine pictures are understood to have been before they. were 
cleaned,. you: would. say that it would not be, in. your opinion, possible for the 
nicest judge to discriminate whether the damages that are now imputed have 
been committed) by forier processes of cleaning, or by the recent process of 
cleaning ?—Decidedly. , 

2620. That remark applies to all these nine pictures?—Yes. 

2621. You: are-sensible of. a good deal of damage being done, but you do-not 
feel satisfied that it is attributable to the recent process of cleaning; is that so?— 
Decidedly. 

2622. Sensible as you are of the great dangers of cleaning,-and having had a 
Steat deal of experience, both as a painter and a picture-dealer, has it ever 
‘ccurred to. you, where the necessity of cleaning does arise, that any precautions 
might be taken for. the: purpose of preventing damage to pictures by, professional 
cleaners ?—Tie precaution is to'be very cautious, to begin at some corner, SO as 
see of what degree of hardness the varnish is, and what sort of varnish has been 
employed. 

2623. Supposing/a small commission of gentlemen who are experienced artists, 
and who have devoted. a good deal of attention to the technicalities of picture- 
cleaning, were called on first to give an opinion as to whether a picture should 
be cleaned, and afierwards to empower a professional picture-¢leaner to give a 
report asito the state of that picture, and the mode in which. he would clean it; 
and if they were then to judge of that report, and to make their own observations, 


lo you not think that that might constitute a check ?—Yes, decidedly; I should 
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Mr. Hf. Fradelle. never have a picture cleaned unless I had the opinion of the best judges I could 

find. 

10 May 1853. 2624. You would never think of giving any picture into the hands of a single 
picture-cleaner, however eminent he might be, and however well known for his 
experience and practice, and allow bim to deal with it at his discretion, without 
some check being imposed upon his proceedings ?>—Decidedly not. 

2625. You have some knowledge, I believe, of the practice with regard to pic~ 
ture-cleaning at Paris ?—Yes. 

2626. Have you paid some attention to it >—Yes; and I have known the same 
complaint made there that is made in this country. 

2627. You consider that the case is not better there than here ?—No; the 
pictures that have been cleaned in the Louvre have always given dissatisfaction 
to the public, who have considered that they have been generally too much 
cleaned. 

2628. The process of picture-cleaning is going on constantly in the Louvre, is 
it not?—Yes, they have three cleaners and repairers constantly employed. 

2629. They have a place Set apart where they are constantly employed ?-~ Yes. 

2630. Are the same gentlemen who are the cleaners also repairers ?—Yes ; 
I must add that before they are admitted as cleaners and repairers, they undergo 
asort of competition; they must show that they are draughtsmen; they must 
show that they can paint, and they must show that they can even compose a 
picture. 

2631. Do they undergo any examination in chemistry?—I am not aware that 
they do, but I know that in the year 1838 I think there was a competition of that 
sort open in Paris, and each competitor was obliged to produce a work of his own, 
besides a copy from some old master, and some drawings, to show his capacity as 
an artist. 

2632. But I speak with regard to their capacity as picture-cleaners; do they 
undergo any examination by the directors of the foreign galleries as to their know- 
ledge of the chemical properties of the processes they employ ?—Yes; they have 
also, as one part of their trial, to restore ; after producing proofs of their capability 
in drawing and painting, and even in composing, they have a picture to repair, 
and if that picture is repaired to the satisfaction of the committee, then they are 
admitted. 

2633. When you use the term “ repaired,” do you mean as regards re-paint, or 
only as regards the general putting in order, cleaning included ?--To clean and 
re-paint what has been injured. 

2634. Who was the gentleman at the head of that establishment when you had 
occasion to be acquainted with it ?—At the time I speak of lately, it was M. Villet, 
and afterwards M. Nieuwerkerkg. 

2635. That was at the time you were acquainted with the Louvre ?—Yes. 

2636. How long ago is that —About eight or ten years. 

2637. At that time the pictures were over-cleaned :—Yes, over-cleaned, 
especially a picture by Rubens. 

2638. Was that over-cleaning taken notice of by the head Directors of the 
Gallery ?—The head Directors of the Gallery took the part of the cleaner, but the 
public was of a different opinion. 

2639. Was there any improvement in the practice of cleaning introduced into 
the Louvre, in consequence of the sensation then created >—The sensation was 
very limited ; it was never made a public question. 

2640. Monsieur — retained his office 2—Yes, it created discontent among 
some artists, but it never came to be a matter of public inquiry. 

2641. Was he succeeded by the gentleman who now holds the situation of head 
picture-cleaner ?—I am not sure, because, after the revolution of 1848, Monsieu! 
—— — was thrown out of power, and I do not know who came after him. 

2642. Was Monsieur — the Director of the Gallery generally ?—He 
was Director of the Gallery. 

9643. And do you consider that in respect to the cleaning of pictures, the 
Louvre is now under better management than it was in those days tee 
cannot tell. 

2644. Was there any restriction placed upon the expression of public opinion 
in regard to these pictures ; you mentioned that great discontent was felt, but that 
public opinion was not exhibited in the same manner as it has been in this county ° 
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2645. Was there any restriction placed upon the display of that public opinion ? 
__A friend of mine, who was one of the appraisers or valuators, was so ill treated, 
in consequence of his giving his open opinion upon the loss it was to the art, that 
he gave in his resignation. Oa 

2646. Who ill treated him r—Monsieur — - TI must explain what I 
mean by his being ill treated; he was refused entrance into the Gallery at a 
period when he was in the habit of entering it. He, as one of their officers, had 
a right to be admitted, but he was refused entrance on that particular day, which 
he considered an insult, and in consequence of that, he gave in his tesloenation. 
That was owing to his having given an opinion upon the over-cleaning of this 
Rubens picture, ? 

2647. In fact, at this moment the state of the Louvre, in regard to picture- 
cleaning, 1s, that there are three or four gentlemen who are constituted picture- 
cleaners, and that those pictures that are considered to require cleaning, by 
the Directors, are placed in their hands, for them to use their discretion upon 
them, very much as has been the practice here ?—Decidedly. 

2648. But in France there has been a much greater license in regard to restoring 
and re-painting than there has been in this country, has there not >—Yes, is 
2049. Mr. Vernon.j You are speaking of your knowledge, some years ago -— 
Yes. 

2650. Are you or are you not aware that at present there is one head director, 
and five superintendents under him ?—Yes; I know that some alteration has been 
made, 

2051. There is one superintendent of the old picture department, that is Mon- 
sieur Villot, who has the entire and exclusive control of the cleaning, repairing and 
restoring of the pictures; are you aware that he is responsible to M. Nieuwerkerke 
for the cleaning of the pictures ?—Those Changes have been made since the revo- 
lution of 1848; I am not aware at all now of the mode of government of the 
gallery. 

2652. You are not aware that the cleaning is done in a room at the top of the 
Louvre, and always in the presence, or almost always in the presence, and always 
under the superintendence of M. Villot 9—I was not aware of that; I know there 
is an atelier in the Louvre, that is all. 

2653. M. Villot is one of the five cunservateurs responsible to M. Nieuwer- 
kerke, who is responsible to the Minister of the Interior >—I am not aware of it. 

2054. Mr. Charteris.] You say that the French picture-cleaners have to show 
that they are artists, and that they can paint, and compose, and draw; do you 
think they have to show this, in order that they may be able to restore any 
portions of the pictures that they may happen to rub out in the process of cleaning ? 
—Of course. 

2655. Are you aware whether this sort of examination, which they have to 
undergo as a proof of their capacity, has been recently introduced ?—It has recently 
been introduced. 

2656. That is to say, it has been introduced within the last ten years ?— Within 
the last six years; after 1848. 

2057. Previous to that time had considerable injury been done to pictures 
which had been cleaned at Paris ?—Yes, before that time they had injured the 

ubens, 

2058. You are well acquainted with the works of the most celebrated painter 
of your country, Claude (for I believe you claim him as a compatriot) ; you are 
well acquainted with his works ?>—I am. itis 

2659. Have you ever had any of them in your own possession r—I have had 
Some slight sketches in my possession, which have been attributed to Claude. 

2660, Did you not sell one very beautiful specimen, a sea piece by Claude, to 
Mr. Farrer, not many years ago ?—I did. ¥ 

2661. Were you thoroughly conversant with the state and condition of these 
Claudes in the National Gallery, previous to their cleaning -—I admired them, 
but I'did not examine them with such a scrupulous attention to details as. would 
enable me to judge of the difference between their present state and their state 
before they were cleaned. eS ; 

2662. What do you consider to be the great characteristics of the pictures of 
Jour great compatriot ?—The harmony, the gradation, the composition of them, 
and so on, 1 
. 2663. Aerial perspective ?--Decidedly ; that is what I call gradation. a 

0.50. U 2664. Did 
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2664. Did you see with those pictures the “ Queen of Sheba” picture before jt 
was cleaned ?—I did. | 

2665. Did you consider that a favourable specimen of Claude’s painting 9— 
Yes; I thought it one of his finest pictures. 7 

2666. Do you see those qualities in that picture now ?—No, I see that those 
qualities have disappeared in some parts of the picture. 

2667. Do you consider that to have been the result of this, or of a forme; 
cleaning ?—I could not give any conscientious opinion as to that. 7 


2668. But if you saw in this picture, previous to the cleaning, all those qualj- 
ties which you say distinguished the paintings of Claude, and if you considered 
that picture to be at that time a favourable, and, indeed, a very fine specimen of 
the master, do you think the picture could have been injured before to the extent 
to which you now consider it to be injured ?—It is hard to believe that it could, 
certainly ; it is hard to believe that all those fine qualities principally resided in 
the dirt that covered the picture. 

2669. Do you believe that if that picture had been injured by a previous 
cleaning, to the extent to which you say it is now injured, any painter of modern 
times could have imparted to it by restoring, that brilliancy and all those qualities 
for which you say Claude is remarkable, and which you state that picture to have 
possessed before its last cleaning ?— What you call brilliancy still remains in the 
picture, but what is wanting is rather dark than light; what you call brilliancy is 
the proper colour given to the lights, and that is obtained by gradation of the 
darks. I find it is rather the darks that are deficient here, and not the lights, 


2670. We will not quarrel about terms; I may have used a wrong in using the 
word brilliancy; what I mean to say is this: You have described this picture as 
possessing, previous to its last cleaning, all the qualities for which Claude was so 
remarkable, and you say that those qualities are now wanting ; [ask you whether 
you think, that if by any previous cleaning that picture had heen deprived of those 
qualities which you say it now wants, and if it had been reduced to the state you 
describe it to be now in, any painter of modern times could have restored those 
qualities, and brought the picture to the state in which you describe it to have 
been before the last process of cleaning ?—I say that the art of restoring goes 
much further than has been generally supposed. A very clever man can at any 
time repair a picture so as that it would be difficult for the keenest eye to detect 
it; that is very possible ; I don’t say it is so, but it is not impossible; and in that 
case I should give the benefit of the doubt to the cleaner, What I mean is, it is 
very possible that at a former period this picture may have been most ably 
cleaned. 

2671. Admitting, then, that this picture was, by a former cleaning, reduced to 
the state which you say it now is, and that by this process of restoring, which you 
say has been carried to an extent of which we have no notion, and that it was 
brought to the state in which you knew it to be previous to the last cleaning: | 
do you think there is, in this country, or any other country, at this moment alive 
a painter who can bring that picture back to the brilliant state in which it was 
before it was cleaned, and to the state in which a fine specimen of Claude's 
apparently uninjured works ought to be?—I would not trust it to anybody ; I 
would rather keep it in the state it is. 


2672. Although you would not trust them, do you think that persons could be 
found who could so far restore that picture as to lead persons conversant with 
Claude’s works to believe that it was a pure work of the master, and wholly 
uninjured ?—This must be borne in mind when you are considering the question 
of restoring pictures; aman may be very far from Claude in many respects, and 
yet be quite capable of mending a square inch of painting, so that you could not 
detect it. . 

2673. Do you confine the injuries which you say have been done by cleaning 
this picture (1 do not say whether by the last or a former cleaning) to a question 
of square inches ?—If I can repair one square inch I can repair another, if I 
apply knowledge and caution to it; and if afterwards the repairs are covere 
with a sort of general glazing, it is next to impossible to detect them. 


2674. Do you not think that the restoration which would not be apparent 00 
an injured space to the extent of one inch would become apparent if applied to 
the surface of a large picture, such as the Queen of Sheba, which contains 25 
square feet?—Yes; but I do not think that the injury done to the — a 
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Sheba is upon the whole surface ; 1 think it is principally to the shadows produced 
to the shipping on the water; the perspective has been taken away, 
2675: Bo you think that the shading of the shipping has been removed ?— 


Decidedly. ; 

2676. And that the perspective of the water has been thereby destroyed ?— 
Yes. 

2677. Before the last cleaning was that shadow there ?—It was. 

2678. Was the water in perspective ?—Yes. 

2679. The picture was in general harmony :—Yes, 

2680. As you believe a work of Claude ought to be ?—Decidedly. 

2681. Do you believe that there is any person now living who can restore that 
picture to the state in which it was before it was cleaned ?—I have already 
answered that question, and have said that I would not trust it to anybody. I 
would rather leave it as it is ; but Ido not depart from my first assertion, that 
perhaps a century ayo, or fifty years ago, this picture may have existed, and may 
have been repaired with so much skill as would deceive the keenest eye, and of 
course, the repairing having a more tender surface than the old painting, might 
have been carried away with the dirt that had been put upon the picture inten- 
tionally, in order to conceal the reparation. I should not depart from that, be- 
cause I have given the matter most mature consideration. 

2682. But I understand you to say, at the same time, that you, who were 
thoroughly conversant with the works of Claude, who had possessed his works, 
and who were well acquainted with this picture previous to its last cleaning, con- 
sidered it to be in a fine state, and a beautiful picture of the master ?— Decidedly. 

2683. If you had bought that picture ata sale, should you have considered, 
provided you got it at a reasonable price, that you had got a good bargain, and 
ihat it was a fine specimen of the master ?—Ceriainly. : i‘ 

2684. If you were told that the person who cleaned that picture had not gone 
to the surface of it, and had not gone through the old varnish, would you consider 
that the old repairs to which you have alluded would have been reached 2—De- 
cidedly ; if varnish is put on fresh repair, almost as soon as the re-painting has 
been executed, of course the varnish unites with the fresh re-paint, so that it can- 
not be separated from it. 

2685. If the person who cleaned that picture had not removed the old varnish, 
could he have removed the paint 7—Decidedly ; that is the reason I should advise 
you never to remove the old varnish. 

2086. If the cleaner had not removed the old varnish, he would not have come 
to the old restorations ?—That is self-evident. 

2687. Do you think that this picture of the Queen of Sheba will ever recover 
by time ?—No, 

2688. Commercially speaking, do you consider the value of that picture to have 
been greatly diminished by the process of cleaning to which it has been subjected ? 
— Considerably. 

2689. Suppesing that picture to have been valued at 5,000 /. before it was 
cleaned, at what-value would vou rate it now ?—I should hardly feel competent to 
give an opinion upon that question ; all [ can say is, that in my opinion the value 
is very considerably diminished. 

2690. You have been present, I believe, during the examinations which have 
taken place on this subject, and therefore you are probably aware of the time that 
was taken to clean these nine pictures ?—No, I have not been present at the 
former examination. 

2691. It has been stated that they were cleaned within the space of six weeks ; 
de you consider that to have been sufficient time for cleaning such a number of 
pictures?—What one man does in an hour, another will often take a day. 
in doing ; it depends upon the ability and practice of the party. 

2692. If you had had to clean the Queen of Sheba picture, how long should 
you have taken to do it 2—I should have been, I think, very long about it. 

_ 2693. Do you consider spirits of wine to be a safe agent to employ ;—-I con- 
sider that any solvent may be used with care. } 

2694. Would spirits of wine, if not used with care, remove the old paint ?— 
Yes; 1 think spirits of wine a very dangerous thing to use if it is employed by 
itself, ie 

2095. Will spirits of wine, if employed in a pure state to old paint, that is to 


Say, to paint more than 10 years old, affect the paint, and remove it, if applied m 
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been painted on a white ground ?—I have not looked at it sufliciently to enable 
me to say. 

2723. Mr. Ewart.| Could you tell by examining the picture?—Not unless | 
were to scratch a little corner out of the picture, or something of that sort. I do 
not pretend to have such a penetrating eye as to enable me to see without that. 

2724. Chairman.] Are there any other suggestions that you would wish to 
make to the Committee ?—I would merely say, having since the last meetin 
recalled to my recollection all that I know about pictures, that I cannot help 
insisting on my assertion that the keenest eye may be deceived through tie dirt 
and yellow varnish on a picture as to its real state; that is a point upon which | 
think it right to insist ; 1 could quote a hundred instances of it. 


Thomas Uwins, Esq., r.4., called in; and further Examined. 


2725. Chairman.| YOU stated in a former part of your evidence that you 
thought it your duty to superintend Mr. Seguier’s cleaning during the last vaca- 
tion, that you remained in London during the whole vacation for the purpose, and 
that you attended, not constantly with him, but every day twice or thrice, for the 
purpose of seeing how his operations were performed, and you also said that 
you were not ignorant of his processes. I could refer, if necessary, to the numbers 
of the questions, but I suppose you recollect them yourself; will you have the 
goodness to state generally to the Committee what those processes were ; I do not 
wish to have the chemical ingredients, but simply the processes that Mr. Seguier 
used ?—I stated before, that Mr. Seguier would be best able to explain his 
processes himself. I believe it will be found in the Minutes that I said I could 
not undertake to explain the whole of his processes. 

2726. Will you explain your own apprehension of what you saw during your 
constant or frequent attendances for the purpose of superintending his operations ? 
—I saw him remove the dirt which was upon the pictures with the very greatest 
care and judgment, and I saw him arrive at the varnish which covered the pictures. 

2727. Did you see him remove any portion of the varnish ?—lI cannot positively 
say any portion of the varnish was removed, but I imagine not; it appears to me 
that it never was removed ; it was the caution he used that I admired so much; 
and | felt assured that there was no possibility of the surface of the picture being 
disturbed in any way. 

2728. Then you saw Mr. Seguier, as I understand you, remove those. upper 
coats of dirt and oil which he described, but you never saw him remove any 
portion of the varnish which was below those upper coats ?—No; I feel convinced 
that he never approached the surfaces of the pictures. 

2729. Did he take off any portion of the coat of varnish that was next above 
the picture P—That it would be difficult for me to say; but I imagine not, by 
the result, 

2730. Could you distinguish whether he made use of solvents or friction ?—If 
by friction is meant rubbing with the hand, a mode of treatment which I have seen 
pictures frequently undergo, and the mastic taken off, he certainly did not adopt 
that process in any case that I saw; he might have made use of it in some parts 
f the picture, but he used solvents in my presence. ‘ 

2731. Mr. Ewart.| What do you mean by friction ?—1It is well known that a 
picture varnished with mastic varnish may be rubbed up, and that the varnish 
may be rubbed off by the fingers. 

2732. What would be the process ?—No process at all; if you rub long enough, 
you will find that the varnish will come off in a powder. | 

2733. Chairman.] You say you did not observe Mr. Seguier apply that process f 
——I did not. 

2734. You have stated in another part of your evidence that you considered 
removal by friction, as you have described it, a dangerous process; and you have 
also stated in ‘your previous evidence, that if you saw Mr. Seguier use any process 
which you considered injurious to the pictures, you would have felt it your duty 
to have stopped him ?-—Yes. 

2735. Are you aware, or have yon since heard, that Mr. Seguier in his own 
evidence has declared broadly, that with the exception of the two Canalettl 
pictures, where he employed spirits of wine, he removed a portion of the coat of 
varnish that covered the surface of every one of the other pictures by the process 
of friction?—No, I was not aware of that. 
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2736. You did not hear him state that in evidence ?—I have not seen the evi- 
dence, nor was I present at Mr. Seguier’s examination. 

2737: I ordered copies of the evidence to be sent to you, in order that you 
might see it ?—One copy came here for three persons, Colonel Thwaites, My. 
Seguier, and myself ; and no copy has come into my hands until within the last 
20 minutes ; Colonel Thwaites sent for a copy, and that I got 20 minutes ago. 

2738. I may mention to you that it is stated by Mr. Seguier very broadly and 
jn numerous portions of his evidence, that he did remove the coat of varnish that 
covered the immediate surface of every one of the nine pictures, except the two 
Canalettis, by the process of friction ; you yourself never saw him perform that 
process >—If the word * friction” is. rightly understood. 

2739. You have explained friction as every one understands it ?>—Then I did 
not see him use that process, 

2740. Assuming that Mr. Seguier is right in respect to his own account of the 
processes that he used, it would appear that you could only have been present 
and bave observed Mr. Seguier’s operations at the time when he was usjne 
solvents, but that you were not present at the time when he was using friction : 
and as that friction was applied as the last process, at the time when he “ 
immediately approaching the surface of the picture, you never could, in point of 
fact, have been able to observe whether in respect to seven of the nine pictures he 
did approach the surface or not!—I observed the result every day that I came, 
and I certainly observed that he did not approach the surface of the picture. 

2741. You observed the result, but did not attend to the process ?—I did not 
see that particular process. 

2742. If you thought it your duty to pay particular attention to his operations, 
do you not think that the most delicate part of the operation, during which he 
was approaching the original masters’ touch, was the most important of all to 
demand your attention ?—Perbaps it was; but I would observe that I am under 
very great disadvantages here ; I am keeper of the gallery, but I have no apart- 
ments in the building; I am not upon the spot, and much may be done before I 
can arrive at the gallery. Iam able to come, and constantly do come, and devote 
certainly one-half my years to this institution ; but it would be very much more com- 
plete if I had apartments on the spot, because I should then be here every hour 
of the day, most likely ; but that has never happened to me. 

2743. Could you not, when you came for the purpose of seeing Mr. Seguier’s 
operations, having the whole accommodation of the gallery, have remained with 
Mr. Seguier, in order to see how he did perform the operation of cleaning ?>—I did 
remain. 

2744. Could you not have remained during the process of friction, which was 
the last and most delicate process, as weil as during the earlier process >—And I 
did remain. 

2745. My questicns are founded on your statement, that you felt it your 
duty to remain, and witness Mr. Seguier’s processes; you mention that you had 
full access to Mr. Seguier during the time he was performing those processes, and 
I want to know what difficulty there was which would interfere with your being 
by the side of Mr. Seguier while he was working ?—There was no difficulty what- 
ever in it. I was here @ sufficient time to observe it; I only say I did not observe 
that particular process. 

2746. But that was not in consequence of any particular difficulty to which you 
were subjected 2—Not at all; nor was it in consequence of any secresy on the part 
of Mr. Seguier, 

2747. You saw him remove the dirt from the upper surface of the picture 
before he reached the coat of mastic varnish ?—Yes; | saw a portion of all the 
Operations. As I came every day, I saw certain things done, and saw the thing in 
Progress, and the result was palpable to me. 

2748. What materials did he use for removing the upper coats of varnish ?— 

hat I leave to Mr. Seguier himself to explain. 

2749. You have stated you are quite satisfied that he has not removed the 
ir: coat of varnish from any one of those pictures ?—I am perfectly satisfied 
Of that, 

2750. From any one of the nine pictures ’‘—From any one of the nine pictures. 

2751. Are you aware that Mr. Seguier himself has stated in evidence, that he 
has removed the entire coat of varnish from the two Canaletti pictures, and also 
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2752. You yourself observed these three pictures, and were satisfied that a por. 
tion of the varnish remained ?—Yes ; and I am quite certain of a portion of the 
old varnish still remaining upon the painting ; a very experienced practical artist, 
who is one of the trustees, pointed it out to me the first time he saw me, Lord 
Northampton, 

2753. Which picture are you now referring to ?—The nearest of the two Cana. 
lettis, the Grand Canal. 

2754. Then in that respect there is a difference of opinion between you and 
Mr. Seguier ; he thinks he has removed the whole varnish, and you think he hag 
not r—Mr. Seguier’s evidence should be taken, 

2755. You stated in your previous examination, as 1 understood you, that 
one of the principal reasons why no steps had been taken to carry into effect the 
injunctions of the Committee of 1850 as to removing the dust from the backs of 
the pictures, which was considered by that Committee and the authorities they 
consulted to be so injurious, was, that there was no time during the vacation for 
that purpose ?—[ did, 

2756. Do you not think, with a view to the preservation of the pictures, that 
during the last vacation, considering the extremely dusty state in which we haye 
already observed some of the backs of the pictures to be, it would have been 
more desirable, for the safety of the pictures, that the dust should have been 
removed from their backs generally, than that these nine pictures should have been 
cleaned, which cleaning occupied the whole vacation?—I cannot give an opinion 
about that; I cannot say that one should be preferred to the other, nor that eitier 
was absolutely necessary. I beg to say, in reference to my forimer evidence, that 
I never recommended the cleaning of the pictures ; that must be always considered ; 
a list was put into my hands by the trustees; I had nothing whatever to do 
with it. 

2757. The Committee wish to have some explanation of the reasons why those 
very forcible injunctions as to the preservation of the backs of the pictures were 
not carried into effect; am I to understand it as your opinion, that you would 
have considered it more desirable that the dust should have been removed from 
the backs of the pictures, than that the nine pictures should have been cleaned ?— 
I believe that the removal of the dust from the backs was connected with a pro- 
posal which Mr. Faraday made of putting zinc over the backs of them, and I am 
not aware of that ever having come under discussion by the trustees ; that may have 
occasioned the deferring the dusting of the pictures until the consideration of that 
subject. 

2758. Did you not consider that the statements and the injunctions which were 
given by the Committee of 1850, founded on the authority to which I have 
referred, went the length of recommending that the backs of the pictures should 
be kept as far as possible free from dust ?—I am not aware of that. 

2759. Is it nota fact, that, after that Committee sat, there was, during the next 
vacation, or at a very early period, a careful dusting of the backs of the pictures? 
—Jl am not aware of that ; Colonel Thwaites will best reply to that question. 

2760. Do you mean that Colonel Thwaites would, on his own responsibility, 
have taken down the whole of the pictures, and dusted their backs, without you, 
as keeper, knowing anything about it?—I should think not; the pictures have not 
been taken down. 

2761. Have they not been dusted :-—They have not been removed, only partially; 
only a few occasionally. 

2762. If they were dusted at all subsequently to that Committee sitting, it was 
done without your knowledge or authority ?—Certainly. 

2763. Did you consider it of importance in respect to the cleaning of these 
nine pictures, that they should have their dirt removed as a means of preserving 
the pictures, or merely as a means of bringing them to a more clear and more 
ornamental state ?—I have already said, that if 1 recommended the cleaning of 
any, I did not go beyond the Paul Veronese; so that my opinion about the state 
of the pictures, or the necessity for cleaning them, would seem to be of no con- 
sequence. 

2764. You are keeper of this gallery, and to a certain extent are responsible 
to the trustees, and so far, to the public, for the safe custody and protection of 
the pictures, and for the general good condition in which they are ?—Certainly. 

2765. Then if you had been strongly impressed with the propriety and necessity 
of keeping the backs of the pictures tree from dust, as enjoined by the a 
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of 1850, and had you thought that an operation which it was desirable to perform 
in the present vacation, would you not have considered it your duty to suggest to 
the trustees that the nine pictures to be cleaned were not receiving any injury, but 
were merely in a foul state, and that it would be better to employ the vacation in 
putting the backs in order, than in cleaning these nine pictures ? Would you not 
have thought it your duty to make that Suggestion, as the keeper of the gallery ?— 
I have no recollection that on that Committee the dusting of the backs of the 
pictures was especially referred to. I have said before, that Mr, Faraday suggested 
covering over the backs of the pictures with zinc, and I believe the trustees doubted 
the propriety of acting upon that suggestion. 

2766. You are not aware that in the Report of Mr. Eastlake, Mr. Faraday and 
Mr. Russell, it is stated, “ The large quantities of dust introduced into the rooms, 
« make it necessary to go through the daily operation of sweepivg ; and although 
« we understand this to be done with every precaution, the great quantities lodged 
« on and about the backs of the pictures (more particularly when slightly inclined 
« forward, with a view to lessen the liability to deposit on the surface), show the 
« mass of it in constant circulation. In that dust, the constant emanations evolved 
“ in the rooms are condensed, and, independently of any perils assailino them from 
“ the surface, the pictures, particularly those on canvas, being themselves more or 
“less porous, are subjected to the action which arises from this impure accumula- 
‘tion; and it is stated in the Report of the Committee, ‘ As a means of tempo- 
‘rary preservation, your Committee approve of the suggestion of the Commission, 
“namely, that pictures of moderate size should be covered with glass, and that 
“the backs of all the pictures should be carefully protected ; provided always, that 
‘* such measures of protection should be adopted with the utmost caution, and under 
“ the immediate direction and control of practical men.” Do you not think an in- 
junction carefully to protect the backs of the pictures, implies that the dust should 
be removed from time to time from those backs ?—I think that recommendation of 
the Committee refers entirely to Mr. Faraday’s suygestion of protecting the backs. 

2767. Now, looking at the back of that picture ( pointing to a picture which had 
been taken down for the purpose of examination), and taking into consideration 
what is stated in the Report of the Commission to which | have referred (the 
Report of 1850), should you not have considered it part of your duty to have 
recommended to the trustees that the pictures generally in the gallery should be 
relieved from such an accumulation of filth on the backs of them ?—I think there 
is no harm certainly done to the pictures by that accumulation of dirt, and, as I said 
before, the idea of that Committee at the time was, that the whule thing would be 
very soon changed, and that a new place would be found to put the pictures in, 
and that-all the suggestions of that Committee would be acted on. 

2768. Then your impression was that these injunctions in no respect referred to 
the actual taking off of the dust that was then, or that might thereafter accumulate 
upon the pictures, but that the object of them was simply to carry into effect some 
more extended and ingenious process, by which the backs might be protected 
thereafter from a similar accumulation ?—That was my impression. 

2769. Do you recollect my asking this question (No. 738) of Mr. Seguier, 
after having referred to the Report of the Commission and of the Committee ; 
l asked: ‘In consequence of these injunctions, was anything done in the Gallery 
“to preserve the backs of the pictures from dust?” his answer was, “I do not 
“ recollect that anything more was done than that the whole of the pictures were 
“taken down, and well dusted ; they were in a dreadful state; I suggested that it 
“would be desirable to have a cloth put on the pictures at the back, because some- 
“ times, particularly in that building, when the people clean the windows, bits of 
“ plaster drive in between the canvas and the stretching frame, and that is liable to 
“ push out the picture. I recollect that in that Committee I suggested that it would 
' be worth consideration, whether the pictures ought not to be covered with a canvas 
s extending over the back of the frame.—Did you make that suggestion to the trus- 
tees? I do not recollect that I did, because I do not sit with the trastees.——Did 

you make it to Mr. Uwins, or to the assistant keeper ? I think I did ; I think Sir 
, Charles Eastlake was there at that time ; I certainly did suggest it.—After the 
ommittee of 1850, Mr. Uwius was in office? I thought it had been Sir Charles 
“tstlake.—But you are not aware that the trustees themselves issued any direc- 
ons in regard to the backs of the pictures, in consequence of the noe of ES 
ommittee? I am vot aware of that.—And your suggestions were not attended 
to? TI do not think thev were.”—Did Mr. Seouier make any recommendation to 
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* Uwins, Esq,k.« you that the dusting which was then carried into effect should be repeated, or 


33 May 1853. 


that the more permanent precautions to which he alludes should be adopted ?--] 
have nv recollection of it. 

2770. And you have no recollection whatever of the pictures being taken 
down, and carefully dusted ?—No. 

2771. Itappears, then, that you, as keeper of the gallery, were neither consulted 
previously, nor afterwards informed that the whole of the pictures in the gallery were 
taken down by your subordinate officers, and dusted during the vacation of that year? 
—My memory does not supply me with the fact certainly of my having known any. 
thing of it; I do not know it of my own knowledge, but it may have been done, 

2772. Do you keep no memoranda of what goes on in the gallery with refer. 
ence to the preservation of the pictures ?—No particular memoranda; the secre. 
tary’s business is to keep general instructions, which appear on the minutes. 

2773. Do you consider that your subordinate officers are entitled, or are in ai 
way authorised, to take down the whole of the pictures in this Gallery, and dust their 
backs, without either consulting you upon the subject, or informing you what they 
do?—I should think not; but they might receive particular instructions from the 
trustees. 

2774. The nature of the superintendence, you, as keeper, exercise over the 
gallery, is such that an operation of that kind might take place without your 
knowing anything about it 2—I believe not ; I cannot think it. 

2775. Then you do not believe that that operation was performed ?—I do not 
believe it. 

2776. You attended the Committee the other day, when we were examining 
the pictures with Mr. Morris Moore, and subsequently with one or two other 
gentlemen during the absence of Mr. Seguier ; have you any observations of your 
own to make upon those remarks which were then made, before we hear Mr. 
Seguier’s own opinion upon the subject?—I have a great many observations to 
make; but I would rather give them in answer to questions certainly, because if 
I am called upon to say, in broad terms, what I think of that evidence, if it is 
evidence, and the display that Mr. Morris Moore made before the pictures, 1 must 
say I never heard, I think, coliected together such a mass of ignorance and want 
of intelligence. 

2777. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee the points on 
which you consider that ignorance and want of intelligence to have been chiefly 
displayed :—He seems to me not to know anything about the old masters at all ; 
to have no conception either of their mode of thinking, or their mode of pro- 
ceeding ; his observations on the Paul Veronese were something so exceedingly 
ridiculous, so absurd, and so contrary to everything that any painter knows to be 
the faet, that I am astonished that I heard it listened to. 

2778. Will you have the goodness to mention in some little detail, in what 
respect the particular ignorance or ridiculous judgment of Mr. Morris Moore was 
displayed ?—1 would mention as an instance of the profoundest ignorance, that 
he pointed out a boy in the right-hand corner of the picture from which he 
said the glazing had not been taken off, but he said that the glazing had been 
iuken off the figures on the left side, without perceiving that that was part of the 
painter’s object and scheme in composing both the forms and the colour of that 
picture, that this should be of a different colour from the figures on the lelt 
hand ; then he went on to point out places in the left-hand figures, where he said 
the shadows had been rubbed out; whereas the very beauty of the picture 
depends upon the way in which it presents itself to the mind ; all the artist’s 
touches remain in all their force and vigour, and if anything like shadows were 
wanting in the picture, nobody would look at it. 

2779. It may be proper that the Committee should have an explanation up0 
this point before they go any further, with respect to difference of opinion 
between yourself and Mr. Morris Moore. There is one fundamental differenc¢ 
between you and him, and between you and almost every gentleman who bi 
been examined before the Committee, that you do not admit what are called 
ulazings at all; that you consider it a modern quackery, which does not apply 
the ancient masters ; whereas Mr. Morris Moore, and other gentlemen who hav¢ 
been examined here, attach the greatest importance to these transparent colou's 
or glazings in the finishing of those masters, particularly the Venetian maste'® 
and. more particularly with reference to the Paul Veronese ?—I believe that 
rather an undue advantage has been taken of an observation I made in my 
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former — I do “re is om the old pater did no 
nsparent colours, or that they did not use them as a part of their 
eae said that what is foolishly called “ glazing,” dedeeol Pag seprni 
rocess in their pictures; I said that the glazing that was to cover the whole 
and which was assumed always now, I conceived to be the assumption at 
sonorance, and that nobody who had practised his art before the works of the 

old masters would ever assume it. 

2780. Was there anything in the previous examination which entitles you to 
assume that the glazing to which we then alluded, was that general transparent 
wash, or semi-varnish, or toning, to which you now say you supposed reference 
was made ?—I should like to know the questions that were put. | 

2781. At question number 115, I asked you this: “ Were not the Venetian 
“ painters 1D the habit of using what are called glazings, or transparent colours 
«jn finishing off their pictures, which glazings are generally supposed to bieheeric 
«« more susceptible of injury from chemical applications, or even from mechanical 
« applications, of the picture-cleaner, than the surfaces of the pictures of various 
« other schools or masters?” The answer is, “ That is a question that can never be 
« settled, because nobody can prove that they did use glazings.’? Do you not con- 
sider that that bears out the construction that has been put upon your words, that 
those glazings, or transparent colours, which other gentlemen have said they consi- 
dered were used by the Venetian painters, you say nobody can prove they ever 
did use ?-—Let me explain; glazing must be part of the process of painting ; but 
what I say is, that nobody can ever prove that the ultimate protection of a picture 
is consequent upon what is called, and what that gentleman (Mr. Morris Moore) 
constantly calls, “ ultimate glazing” and “graduated glazing;” I say there is no 
such thing, and that there is no reference in or statement by any author to lead 
us to suppose it, nor is there anything in any work of art, and in the best ages of 
art, that could induce us to think so. 

2782. Those questions were asked by me, and have been asked by the Com- 
mittee, not so much with reference to the actual effect produced by these trans- 
parent colours or glazings, as with reference partly to their composition, partly to 
their position upon the picture, and to the greater danger to which their existence 
on the surface of a picture exposed that picture, than in the case of other schools 
and masters where they were not used ; and, in reply to my question upon that sub- 
ject, you say, “ Nobody can prove they used them at all” ?—There is the diffi- 
culty; I was not aware that I should be called upon to state at that time what 
was the painter’s process ; I must say, that glazing was part of his process; it 
was part of every good painter’s process; but what I say does not exist, what 
was never known to exist, and what nobody can prove does exist, is that ultimate 
glazing, which destroys the luminous character of a picture, or its power of 
giving forth light, and deprives it ef all those qualities which the old painters 
desired to maintain as the characteristic of their works. 

2783. I must refer you again to my question, which was, ‘‘ Were not the 
“Venetian painters in the habit of using what are called glazings, or transparent 
“colours?” Are we to suppose that there has been a misunderstanding, and that 
when J asked you as to the Venetian painters’ habit of using glazings, or trans- 
parent colours, in finishing off their pictures, you did not suppose I meant what 
are commonly called glazings or transparent colours, but some general wash or 
colour which was laid on aiterwards ?—No; the finishing off is where the con- 
fusion has arisen. I have never denied, and no painter would ever venture to 
deny, that; the best colourists kwow the value of transparent colours, and every 
colourist has used them; all I deny is, that they finished by that process; they 
finished by thin tints of colour; they know too well the nature of the pigments 
they use, and the varnishes they use, ever to leave any of those glazings, which 
they are sure would change in patches, and become discoloured, and destroy the 
character of their works. ; : 

2784. Will you have the goodness, then, to answer me this question ; assuming 
we understand glazings, or transparent colours, in the same sense, 1s it not the 
fact that the Venetians did finish off their pictures with those glazings ?>—I do not 
believe it; not the finishing off; there is the distinction ; but as part of their 
Process, they used glazing. ais 

2785. Is not finishing off a picture giving it its last d 
ae say that is not done by transparent colours, because they 
In their time to do it. 
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T.Uwins,Esq.,r.a. 2786, Then how did they finish off their pictures, in opaque colours ?—No; in 

thin tints of opaque colour, that is, what you may call semi-opaque colour, 

13 May 1853. 2787. Then do I understand you rightly, that the Venetian painters did not 
finish off as I have expressed it, or give the last finishing touch to their pictures 
in transparent colours !—They did not, but in semi-opaque colours. 

2788. Mr. Charteris.| What do you call ‘ semi-opaque” ?—That which has 
enough of pigment in it to prevent its drying yellow, 

2789. Does that semi-opaque colour, with which you say they finished their 
pictures, differ in any respect from the opaque colour they used in the previous 
process ?—Not at all, except that it is in a smaller quantity. 

2790. Chairman.} Is not that what is generally called scumbling -—No, that is 
rubbing over a part with a semi-opaque colour certainly ; but painting with thin 
tints of colour cannot be cailed scumbling. 

2791. Mr. Ewart.] Will you state the distinction between a “ semi-opaque 
colour” and “ glazing” ?-—Glazing is with transparent colour, and therefore a great 
deal of the oil, or varnish, or whatever the painter uses as a vehicle, mixes up with 
it, and it dries in patches. 

2792. Chairman.| Then I still understand you and Mr. Morris Moore to differ 
fundamentally upon this point: whereas Mr. Morris Moore maintains that the 
Venetian painters did finish off the surface of their pictures with transparent colours, 
or glazings in the proper sense, you maintain that they did not?—I maintain that 
they did not ; that is, I maintain it so far as my own judgment goes, because I have 
painted pictures before Mr. Morris Moore was born, and copied pictures from 
Rubens’s Titian, Paul Veronese, and Correggio, and I have lately seen two of 
them; they have now remained between 30 and 40 years, and will compare with 
the originals; for I had an opportunity of comparing ove of them with the original 
only a few days ago, and there was no glazing; I purposely avoided it. I en- 
deavoured to find out what the principle of the painter was, and that has proved 
to my mind that { was correct; and my fellow students at the time, I recollect, 
told me I ought to get it, and rub it down, and do this and that, but I did not 
do it; I left it, because I believed it was what the painters did. 

2793. Why we want distinctly to have this from you is, in order to compare 
your view as to these pictures with the views of Mr. Morris Moore, and other gen- 
tlemen, who have complained broadly that the glazings have been removed from 
these pictures; you do not admit that these pictures had glazings in the sense in 
which they use the term?—I do not believe it; I believe it is the dirt that has 
been mistaken for glazing, and the discoloured varnish. 

2794. In the sequel of your examination upon this point, you said that you 
thought this theory of glazings was a modern quackery, and that the Romans of 
the present day called this supposed practice of glazing the Velatura Inglese, 
because the English painters only adopted it ?—Yes. 

2795. Will you define to the Committee your understanding of the Italian 
term “ velatara”’ ?—Veiling and obscuring. 7 

2796. Are you aware that the terms “ velare” and “ velatura” are not used by 
Italian authors in the sense of obscuring, but merely drawing a transparent veil 
over the surface of a picture or an object :—Who is the author referred to? 

2797. I have not had an opportunity of referring to authors; but I and one 
other gentleman of the Committee have referred to several of the most accredited 
Italian dictionaries, and we find in the Dictionary of the Academy of Bologna 
that these are the definitions of the words ‘‘Velare” and ‘ Velatura”: 
“ Velare. T. de’ Pittori. Tingere con poco colore e molta tempera il colorito di 
“una tela o tavola, in modo che questo non si perda di veduta, ma rimanga 
“ alquanto mortificato e piacevolmente oscurato, quasi che avesse sofra di se un 
“ sottilissimo velo. Voc. Dis.” “ Velatura. T. de’ Pittori, Il velare tingendo con 
“‘ tinta acquidosa e lunga. Questo (colore) non é altro che una velatura fattaa 
“fondo inargentato d’ argento in foglia d’ un verderame ec. ridotto a guisa (’ uo 
“ acquerello” }—I believe that both those extracts relate to the preparation of the 
canvas. 

2797*. It appears, then, that there isa fundamental difference between you and 
Mr. Morris Moore as to the basis of your judgment with regard to the pictures: 
will you state to the Committee in what respect you think Mr. Morris Moore has . 
erred in his criticisms on the Queen of Sheba ?—Because I find uo change in the 
Queen of Sheba. Mr. Morris Moore has stated that certain things are rubbe 
out, and that other things are injured; while I, on the contrary, say there they 
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are, and they are not injured. Nothing could be more positive than the difference 
of our opinion. One gentleman, Dr. Somebody, stated that the anatomy of the 
figures was destroyed, and that the perspective was destroyed, though iny eye 
cannot perceive it; it is just what it was, and there is as much anatomy as ever 
there was in the figures, and as much perspective. Mr. Morris Moore stated that 
the feet of two figures were separated from _the persons of the figures. That is 
not the fact ; there are the feet. Mr. Morris Moore stated that a certain colour 
on the right-hand side of tne building was left, that had not been removed, while 
the other had, not perceiving that that is the colour of the whole of the frent 
building, leaving out the columns, and that it is as it was, and must be, for the 
picture to be what it has a right to be, in order to claim, as it does claim, the 
admiration of the world. 

2798. Do you wish to make in detail any further observations, or would you 
prefer stating generally that you think Mr. Morris Moore’s strictures upon the 
nine pictures throughout are unfounded or exaggerated ?—I attended most par- 
ticularly to everything Mr. Morris Moore stated. I was at his elbow the whole 
time, and I could not (and I have since examined the pictures most strictly) 
identify one single deficiency that he pointed out. And with regard to the Paul 
Veronese, I should say the perfect ignorance of art that was displayed in his 
observations upon that picture quite startled me, because I thought a man who 
wrote in newspapers must be a very learned man upon the subject; and I was 
really startled beyond measure at hearing mere childish ignorance displayed. 

2799. Mr.Charteris. | You have stated, in answer to Question 326, in your former 
evidence, that the picture-cleaners have been the faders of the pictures of Sir Joshua 
principally, and that they have not understood him; I want to know why the 
picture-cleaners, who you consider have not injured these other pictures painted by 
Claude, Paul Veronese, and other old masters, should have injured the pictures 
of Sir Joshua especially 2—I did not refer to the same persons; I referred to 
ignorant people in the country. Many persons have shown me pictures of Sir 
Joshua’s which they have had cleaned in the country by ignorant picture-cleaners, 
and it was to that class of persons I referred. I have not observed any pictures 
by Sir Joshua which have been cleaned by the same picture-cleaner who had 
these pictures under his eare. 

2800. I did not specify that it was the same cleaner; but do you consider that 
Sir Joshua is more liable to injury from picture-cleaners than any other hand ?— 

very painter is liable to injury. 

2801. Not Sir Joshua in particular ?—I do not know that I should state Sir 
Joshua in particular. All painters are liable to injury, and are likely to get 
serious injury, from the ignorance of picture-cleaners. 

2802. I misunderstood your meaning. What I apprehended you to say was, 
that from some peculiarity in Sir Joshua’s style, you considered him particularly 
liable to injury ; that, you say, is not the case >—No, not at all, 

2803. You have stated that a list of these nine pictures was put into your 
hands by the trustees ; would you state by whom that list was put into your hands ; 
by what trustees ?—It was ata meeting of the trustees of that day. 

2804. Do you know who the trustees were who were present at that time ?— 
The minutes could be referred to to say. 

2805. Could you refer to the minutes, and point it out?-—You have the minutes 
prin ted, . 

2806. Is that the minute (pointing out to the Witness two passages in page 42 
Le the Return of the 11th February 1853, from the words “ The keeper teria 
that, in pursuance of the instructions,” to the words, “ Mr. Sequier has confine 

his observations to the last room’’) 2—No; that is not the minute, certainly. 

2807. I presume vou are acquainted with that printed copy of the minute 
which was laid before Parliament ?—Yes. Bil... 

2808. Could vou point out the minute to which you refer when this list was 
Made out ?—It was the last meeting before the vacation. : 

i ne Will you have the kindness to point it out?—Perhaps you could tell me 
1€ date, 

2810. There is a list at the top of page 44; is that the list you refer to ?—Yes; 
that is Mr, Seguier’s report. / 

2811. Lam not talking of Mr. Seguier’s report ; I wish ad know from at 
You got the list which you say was given you by the trustees ’—This was not the 
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2812. Will you have the kindness, in those minutes, to point out where that 
list is to be found, and to state the trustees by whom that list was given ?~_]; 
must have been the last meeting; therefore it was that meeting. 

2813. Do you see there a copy of the list which you say was handed to you? 
—These are the pictures, and that must be the last meeting; no, that is not so: 
here it is; “Resolved, That Mr. Seguier be requested to complete, during the 
« approaching vacation, the necessary operations for putting in order those pictures 
“ which he has recently reported to the trustees.” That was the meeting before, 

2814. You have stated to-day that these nine pictures were cleaned in conse. 
quence of their appearing on the list which was given to you by the trustees , 
I want to see that list, if you please >—(Colonel 7’hwaites.) IT can produce it— 
(The Witness.) Here it is (referring to a lst on page 43). The list of the pictures 
appears in the minute of the 5th of April. 

2815. Does that list, which you say appears in the minute of the sth of April, 
correspond exactly with the pictures that have been cleaned in this last vacation? 
—I believe it does. 

2816. Read it, if you please ?—‘ The keeper reported that, in further pursuance 
“ of the instructions of the trustees, contained in their minute of the gth February 
“last, Mr. Seguier has examined the remaining part of the pictures in this gallery, 
“and polished with a silk handkerchief the varnish of a considerable number of 
“them ; operations that have answered his expectations. ‘There are certain pic. 
“tures, in addition to those already noticed, in the principal room, which could not 
“be put in order except during the vacation, as some part of the old varnish ought 
“to be removed before revarnishing them: especially two pictures by Canaletti, 
“127 and 163; one by Salvator Rosa.” 

2817. Has that been cleaned ?—No. 

2818. Why, if it was on the list, was it not cleaned with the others ?—That 
certainly was not cleaned. The St. Bavon, by Rubens; the David, by Claude. 

2819. Was that David, by Claude, cleaned ?— No. 

2820. Does that list correspond with the list of pictures that have been cleaned? 
—No, it does not. 

2821. Then that was not the list that was given to you ?—No. 


2822. (To Colonel Thwaites.) Is this list which you have now given to mea 
list of the nine pictures that were cleaned during the vacation ?—No, it is not. 

2823. What list is it?—TIt is the list from which the minute is derived, speci- 
fying the pictures. which are to be cleaned, or require cleaning. 

2824. Where is the list of the nine pictures that were cleaned during the 
vacation, and which Mr. Uwins states was put into his hand by the trustees t— 
That I do not know anything of. 


2825. (To Mr. Uwins.) Do you know anything of that list r—I do not. 
2826. Does it appear anywhere on the minutes ?—No. 
2827. Did you give it to Mr. Seguier ?—I gave it to Mr. Seguier. 


2828. (To Mr. Seguier.) Have you got that list ?—No; I have no recollection 
of any written list being given to me. : : 

2829. On what authority did you clean these nine pictures ?—I understood it 
had been presented to the trustees. 

2830. What had been presented to the trustees?—My recommendation that 
those nine pictures particularly wanted cleaning. 1 was desired to look about, 
and see what pictures were most obscured, and which pictures it was most desil- 
able to clean in that vacation; J named those nine pictures, and two others, 
the Salvator Rosa and Claude; but, to the best of my recollection, I had n° 
written memorandum. 

2831. To whom did you state that ?—-To Colonel Thwaites. 

2832. You mentioned to Colonel Thwaites the pictures you thought required 
cleaning ?—Yes. 

2833. You did that in consequence of instructions that you had received from 
Mr. Uwins ?—I forget whether it was Mr. Uwins or Colonel Thwaites. 

2834. From whom are you in the habit of receiving instructions relative ! 
cleaning pictures, from Mr. Uwins, Colonel Thwaites, or the trustees >—<Always 
through the medium of Colonel Thwaites or Mr. Uwins. , 

2835. To whom do you consider yourself responsible for carrying out the !- 
structions of the trustees, to Mr. Uwins or Colonel Thwaites ?—To them jointly. 

2836. Do you consider them to have joint jurisdiction in this matter iene 3 
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2837. So that if Colonel Thwaites were to come to yuu and desire you to clean a 
picture, you would consider that sufficient authority, without reference to Mr. 
Uwins ?--[ should. | 

2838. Or without reference to the trustees ?—I should. 

2839. And you did not receive any written list giving you instructions as to the 
pictures you were to clean during the vacation ?—I think not. 

2840. You did it on your own responsibility ?—No ; it was represented to the 
trustees that I considered they wanted cleaning, and they were to inform me if it 
was their pleasure I should clean them. 

2841. Was a verbal authority to clean the pictures given to you by Colonel 
Thwaites ?— Yes, and by Mr. Uwins also. 

2842. Mr. Uwins at the same time gave you authority ?—Yes, ; 

2843. 1 thought you said it was Colonel Thwaites, and not Mr. Uwins, who 
spoke to you about this particular cleaning ?—I cannot recollect whether in this 
particular instance both gentlemen were present or not. 

2844. Are you aware what Colonel Thwaites’s authority was for instructing 
you to clean these nine pictures ?--I am not; but I should presume it was a 
minute. 

2845. Written instructions ?—I should presume it was put in a minute. 

2846. But neither Colonel Thwaites nor Mr. Uwins showed you any written 
list specifying the pictures you were to clean ?—No, I have no recollection of it. 

2847. Mr. B. Waill.] Colonel Thwaites was always in the room at the meeting 
of the trustees >—Yes. “ 

2848. You were not ?—No. 

2849. And Mr. Uwins was not ?>—No. 

2850. Mr. Charteris.) When you were desired to report upon the state of the 
pictures, was that authority given you verbally, or in writing p—Verbally. 

2851. Have all your instructions been verbal in the case of pictures which you 
have formerly cleaned in the gallery >—To the best of my recollection they have. 

2852. From whom have you received those verbal instructions generally 2— 
From whoever was the keeper; in the former instance, from Sir Charles 
Eastlake. 

2853. When Sir Charles Eastlake was keeper of the gallery, were you in the 
habit of receiving instructions from him alone, or from him promiscuously and 
conjointly with Colonel Thwaites ?—Yes. 

2854. You received instructions for cleaning pictures during Sir Charles 
Kastlake’s keepership promiscuously from him and Colonel Thwaites ?—Yes. 

2855. Were those instructions verbal, or in writing ?—Verbal. 

2856. Always verbal ?—Always verbal. 

2857. Mr. Labouchere.] In fact there is no difference in practice ?—No. 

2858. Mr. Charteris.| Has there been any alteration since the appointment of 
Mr. Uwins as keeper of the gallery, so as to make the system different from that 
which was pursued during the time of Sir Charles Eastlake 7—It seems to me to be 
precisely the same now as it was then. 

285y. (Lo Mr. Uwins.) Can you or can you not produce the written list 
which you say was given you by the trustees ?—I cannot. 

2860. If you caunot produce it, can you tell us what has become of it?—That 
I cannot tell; my impression is, that I handed it over to Mr. Seguier. Iam cer- 
tain that there was a written list. 

2861. You cannot specify the names of the trustees who sanctioned that 
cleaning ?—I cannot. pasta 

2862. You have stated, in answer to question 33, “ Do you consider it a part of 
“your duty, on examining and inspecting the pictures, and observing that any of 
them are in a state which appears to you to render it desirable that they should 

be cleaned, to recommend to the trustees that that operation should be per- 
“formed? Iam not aware that that is part of my duty ; I have never been s0 
“instructed ; my instruction is only to attend to the directions of the trustees. 

hen you consider yourself’ in no way responsible for the cleaning of these 
Pictures?—In no way responsible. I stated before, in answer to Colonel Mure’s 
question on my first examination, that as far as the trustees’ commission was given 
to me about these pictures, | was in no way responsible; my responsibility was 
10 superintending Mr. Seguier’s performance of the work. ee 
2863. Then you do not consider it a part of your duty to give any advice to 


€ trustees, or even to report to them upon the state and condition of the pictures, 
0.59. x4 whether 
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whether they do or do not require cleaning? ~I consider that I am subject to th, 
trustees always. : 

2864. Have you never spoken to the trustees with reference to the cleaning of 
the pictures since you have been keeper of the gallery ’—I once, merely as a mat. 
ter of conversation, referred to the Paul Veronese, because I was so very much 
impressed with the circumstance of some extraneous matter having covered tha 
picture. 

2865. You confine that remark to that one picture:—To that particul 
picture. 

2866. On turning to your evidence in 1850, I find that you stated at Question 
297, ‘Do you consider it essential that the Paul Veronese should be cleaned? 
““ Yes.—That is the picture opposite the Sebastiano del Piombo? Yes.—Has that 
‘been long, in your estimation, necessary: It has been necessary ever since I have 
‘* had the superintendence of the gallery ; 1 have daily felt the entire loss that, jn 
‘‘its present state, that picture is to the public—Have you represented that to the 
‘‘ trustees of the National Gallery? I have more than once represented it to the 
‘trustees both as regards that and some other pictures; but everything of that 
“ kind has been postponed for the present.” Now, there you say you have specitied 
to the trustees seme other pictures that require cleaning as well as the Pay! 
Veronese ; will you have the kindness to state to the Committee what those other 
pictures were :—I believe that the single picture (for I doubt whether I said 
“ other pictures ’’) was the Salvator Rosa; but it was mere matter of conversation, 
and not any recommendation ; certainly if recommendation had, or was likely to 
have any influence, my recommendation was for cleaning the Paul Veronese. 

2867. But you cannot specify what the other pictures were?—No; I might 
have mentioned the Salvator Rosa, but I think I may say that I did not mention 
any others, thongh I cannot say positively, | 

2868. Those recommendations were merely given in conversation ?—In con- 
versation ; not at all formally, or in the way of a report. 

2869. And not in consequence of any authority that you had upon that subject 
with reference to the cleaning of pictures :—No. 

2870. You stated in your former evidence, not in 1850, but at the commence: 
ment of this inquiry, that on entering upon your functions, you did not receive any 
special instructions ; then you were asked at Question 11, ‘* Did you ask for any: 
“‘ 1 did not ask for any; I consulted Mr. Eastlake on the nature of the duties, and 
“there it ended.” What did Mr. Eastlake tell you was the exact nature of your 
duties with reference to the custody of the pictures, and more especially with 


~ reference to the cleaning >—It is impossible for me to say at this time. 


2871. Did he tell you whether you would, or would not, have te repoit upon 
the state of the pictures >—Certainly not. 

2872. Were you aware that in a Parliamentary Paper, moved for by Mr. Hume, 
dated the 4th February 1847, at page 11, it was stated in a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the trustees, “ Mr. Eastlake reported to the trustees that some of the 
‘ pictures of this gallery stand in need of cleaning and other restorations.” Had 
you ever read that report?—I was not previously aware of the existence of it. 

2873. Did you never read those printed Minutes that were laid on the table of 
the House of Commons in February 1847 ‘—i have read them, but perhaps not 
with the attention which I ought to have bestowed upon them. 

2874. Should it not have struck you, that if Mr. Eastlake, your predecessor as 
keeper of this gallery, reported upon the state of the pictures, and mentioned those 
that required cleaning and restoring, you were vested with a similar power, which 
you ought to exercise?—Mr. Eastlake might not have had the same instructions 
from Her Majesty’s Government that I bad ; his position might have been different; 
I speak only of my own instructions. | 

2875. What were your instructions from Her Majesty’s Government !—lI have 
already stated them in my evidence, and they have been taken down and printed. 

2876. Mr. Marshall.| You were to do what Mr. Eastlake did 2—No, that was 
never stated to me. 

2877. Mr. Charteris.| In the last Parliamentary Paper, at page 4o, I find it 
stated, ‘* That Mr. Uwins requested instructions from the trustees with respect to 
“‘ the necessary renewal or polishing the varnish on any of the pictures requiring it, 
“ or toany other ordinary work that may be expedient to be done in the ensuing 
‘‘ vacation: Resolved, that Mr. Uwins is hereby authorised to use his discretion with 
“ regard to all such work as he shall deem necessary.” How do you a that 

authority 


“{ “ 
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authority which, by the Minute of the gth of February 1852, was vested in you 
by the trustees, with your reply to a question from Colonel Mure in your former 
evidence, that you were not consulted with regard to the cleaning of these pictures 
at all That relates to quite a different thing; it does not relate to the cleaning 
of these pictures 5 that Minute that you have just read relates merely to passing a 
silk handkerchief over the pictures; it has nothing to do with the cleaning: it 
seems to me quite a mistake of yours. Fass eee 

2878. Chairman.| It has reference to what I have called occasional cleaning ? 
—Yes. 

2879. Mr. Charteris.] Then that authority you consider did not extend to the 

cleaning of the pictures in the ordinary acceptation of the term -—Certainiv 
jot. 
2880. Mr. Vernon.} I wish this to be clearly understood, in the answer which 
you gave on your first day’s examination with reference to glazing : when you said 
that you did not conceive that the best old masters used glazing in the finishing 
of their pictures, you meant that to be an answer to a question as to whether a 
coat of glazing was put over the whole surface of the picture >—Yes. 

2881. You never meant to deny that glazing colours were used in the process 
of painting by the old masters ?—Not at all. I could not deny it, because it is a 
necessary part of the process, 

2882. Do you not consider that laying a transparent colour or transparent 
colours over the surface of a picture would in many cases actually destroy the 
clearness of the painting and the spirit of the execution ?—I am sure it would 
destroy the intention of the painter entirely; the painter valued his work too 
much, and was too anxious that it should make an impression on the imaginations 
of the people who saw it, to obscure it by dirt. 

2883. You, I presume, are not of opinion that leaving dust at the back of a 
picture does it no injury ?—I am not aware of the injury that is done by it. 

2884. Supposing a picture to be covered with glass, so that there is not free 
access to ihe surface of the picture of the atmospheric air, you would then admit, 
I suppose, that a great deal of dust lying upon the back would be injurious -— 
That is a question of refinement upon which I could not give a decided opinicn. 
Mr. Faraday, or a chemist, might say exactly what proportion of injury it was 
possible might arise in consequence of it. 

2885. Then you do agree with the evidence given by Mr. Coningham in a 
former report, that dust on the backs of pictures does no harm to them ?—I am 
not aware of any harm coming from it. 

2886. Mr. Hardinge.| I understood you to say that the old masters did not 
use glazing, in the common artistic acceptation of the term ?—I should object to 
the use of the word “ artistic.” 

2887. In the common acceptation of the term ?—TI believe they were good 
artists, and therefore I could not use the word in that sense ; my belief is, that 
they would avoid everything that obscured their pictures or destroyed the im- 
pression they wished them to make. 

2888. Did I understand you rightly ?—Yes. 

2389. Are you acquainted with the pictures at Naples ?——I ought to be. I have 
copied most accurately the celebrated picture by Correggio, and devoted the 
gteatest possible study to it, and I used no glazing in finishing. Glazing of 
course I used, as everybody must in the process of painting, but I used no 
glazing in finishing, and I could show that picture to the Committee now; it has 
been painted 35 years. de’ 

2890. Is there not in that gallery an unfinished picture by Titian, one of the 
Popes, in which half the drapery is finished, and the other half’ is left in an 
unfinished state, and is not the unfinished portion of the drawing crode and 
Opaque, while the other is rich and transparent ?— Yes, and he would have made 
the unfinished part of the picture rich and transparent if he had gone on. 

2891. By what process :—By the regular process of painting, using both trans- 
parent and opaque colours. Khel? ad : 

_ 2892. You mean by glazing and painting 1n with opaque colour ?— Yes, making 
It part of his process. . lyr . 

Ne But, in your opinion, he would not use glazing as a finishing process ? 

Nie, 


2894, Mr. B. Wall.] When you say you admired Mr. Seguier’s process of 
cleaning so much, I do not think you explained very clearly how it differed from 
0.59, ; Y any 
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7. Uwins,Esq.k.A. any other process?—I did not, I believe, say that I admired the process 
—_——— because I am not quite aware of what it is, but I admired his care and caution ‘a 
13 May 1853. the management of his own materials; that was all I stated, or wished to state, 

2895. In answering a question put to you on the subject of cleaning, you 
guarded yourself, I think, when you were asked with regard to friction, by saying 
“If you mean by friction, using the finger ;” do I understand there is any other 
mode of friction employed except by manipulation ?—I am not aware; when q 
solvent is used, there is no necessity for friction. 

2896. I understood you to say you were not aware whether there was any 
regular system of dusting resorted to in the galleryo—Yes, the pictures are dusted 
with a feather brush, and constantly a silk handkerchief is passed over them; iy 
many cases I have done it myself. 

2807. I understand you to say, that with regard to that general dusting, which 
is supposed to have taken place in 1850, you do not believe it did take place ?— 
I do not recollect it. ¥ 

2898. Is it possible that it could have happened without your knowing it, as 
you state in various parts of your evidence that you were in the habit of being 
here two or three times in a week ?—I apprehend the pictures cannot have been 
taken down for such a purpose without my knowing it; but Colonel Thwaites 
could say. I am not aware of it. 

2899. When you stated you were here two or three times a week, did that 
include the period of the vacation !—Certainly not. 

2900, So that this process of general dusting may have taken place without 
your knowledge when you were absent, in the vacation?—I can hardly conceive 
its having taken place without my knowing of it; and if I did know of it, 
certainly it would have been sufficient to have detained me upon the spot. 

2901. But do you not think it desirable, the dusting of the pictures being a 
very important part of their care and management, that the keeper of the gallery 
should have constant communication with it during the vacations, with regard to 
that point of management ?— Certainly. 

2902. But that general dusting having taken place, according to the evidence of 
others, the probability is that it took place during the vacation, and that you were 
not cegnisant of it?—Not cognisant of it. 

2903. Lord W. Graham.] Do you think an artist would derive more instruc- 
tion froma picture in a dirty or a clean state ?—In a clean state. 

2904. Then you think that an artist would derive more instruction from the 
nine pictures that have been cleaned in their present state than in the state in 
which they were before ?—Decidedly ; I have had proof of that from students in 
the gallery, who have thanked me, thinking I had more share in it than I had, for 
the advantages the cleaning had given to their study. 


Mr. John Seguier, again called in; and further Examined. 


Mr. J. Seouter. 2905. Chairman.|] IN your previous examination you stated that you and Mr. 
- Uwins agreed as to the mode of cleaning the pictures; that you were of one 
mind upon the subject; will you have the goodness to state to what extent you 
vere of one mind 2@—I think we were of one mind entirely throughout the process. 

2906. You understood that Mr. Uwins entirely approved of your process of 
friction ?—Entirely. I cannot say that Mr. Uwins was in the room the whole 
time; the friction was very slight after the dirt was removed. 

2907. I think you stated as to the Guercino picture that you removed the 
whole of the varnish from it by friction ?—I stated, that'in consequence of its being 
a copper picture, and the surface very smooth, the whole of the varnish»might have 
come off without my being aware of it, but no injury could happen to the picture 
if it did; being copper, it was almost as smooth as glass, end I could not say that 
the whole did not come off. 

2908. Yeu have no recollection of Mr. Uwins being present during the tine 
you performed that last and most important process of cleaning -—-Lt might appea 
to be so, but I do not think it was an important process, for it was only done wit! 
my finger, and the dust was wiped off with a silk handkerchief or cloth, therefore 
there was no hazard ; it is probable ‘that that part of the process might bappe? 
late in the day, and that Mr. Uwins was not present ; he was not here the whole 
time, though he was a considerable part of the time. 

2909. Then you consider that there is no danger in the process of gee 

app" 
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lied to a picture such as the Guercino, although you may come d 
ware to it, and although you may r emove the whole coat A ghnaesy at chess 
say not, as I have frequently removed it without injury; I blow the dust off as | 
roceed, and I ani sure that any experienced picture-cleaner would bear me out 
in that. : 
2910. You did not apply solvents to. the mastic varnish of any pict : 
the Canalis ?—Not to any except the Canalettis, Aa Peters bo 


2911. Did you apply solvents to any portion of the upper coat of varnish of 


any other pictures but the two Canalettis ?-—No, 

2912. You have stated that you made use of soap and water ?—That was to 
remove the loose collection of oil, and I must add, a sort of grease, which I do not 
find in any other collection. I do not find in any other collection a similar thine 
to what accumulates here, from the effluvia, I presume, arising from the pr iitinite 
of so great a number of persons. 

2913. Is not soap generally used as a solvent?—lIt is a solvent, but not a 
solvent of varnish; it is a solvent of oil or dirty matter ; in fact, water alone would 
not remove it. 

2914. That proportion of soap and water of which you speak was only adapted 
to act upon the outer coat of dirt, but was not adapted to act on the coat of mastic 
varnish below r—Decidedly. 

2915. Will you have the goodness to explain to the Committee the composition 
of that mastic varnish with oil, with which you have been in the habit of varnish- 
ing the pictures in the gallery ?—I have found it very convenient to. use it in cer- 
tain particular cases, because mastic varnish alone chills. 

2910. I ask you what is the composition of it?—It is a mixture of mastic 
varnish and a small portion of oil. 

2917. Was that oil boiled before it was applied ?—Yes, it was boiled. 

2918. You say that that varnish was used during the whole period of your con- 
nexion with the gallery —Up to the recent operation. 

2919. Was it used in your brother’s time ?—Yes. 

2920. Was it only used during the latter portion of his time ?—I think during 
the whole time. 

2921. During the whole period of the existence of the National Gallery, in 
fact ?—Yes. E 

2922. At whose suggestion was it first used ?—That is more than I can say. 

2923. Who first directed you to use it in the course of your own practice -— 
I should say it suggested itself to me; it is a great convenience in certain 
particular cases. 

2924. Then [ understand you to say that you were the first person who used it 
in this gallery ?—In this gallery, certainly. 

2925. About what period of your connexion with the gallery did you begin to 
use it?—T] cannot charge my memory, because the pictures when they came here 
first were not ina bad state ; bat at any other time, if any picture were purchased 
and were found to be in a very bad state, not bearing out so as to please the 
public or the artists, my brother might suggest to me that a thin coat of maguylp 
would be very useful. 

2926. Then you did it with the concurrence and consent of your brother ?— 
Decidedly. 

2927. Mr. Labouchere.| Were you or he in the habit of applying this varnish to 
pictures in private collections?—Very frequently; particularly with dark and 
absorbent. pictures. 

_ 2928. Chairman.) You have mentioned it as your opinion that there is nothing 
In the composition of that varnish that tends to assume a brown or obscure colour 
to a greater extent than mastic varnish ?—] think not. 

2929, in answer to a former question, you stated that you could mention a 
vast number of examples in your own experience where pictures covered with 
mastic varnish bad assumed a yellow tone, to an equal or greater extent than those 
Which are covered with the mixed varnish ?—Yes, for a reason which, I believe, I 
Save at the time. ; 

230, Can you point out any of the examples you then alluded to of pictures 
Covered with mastic varnish which have assumed, during the same period, an 
equally yellow and obscure colour as the picture covered with yourvewn yapmsh , 
—~ Ves; link: there: were: a great many in the Marquis of Westminster’s collec- 


lion which had a thick coat of mastic varnish upon them, and some of that I 
0.59. Y 2 removed 
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removed last year at the particular request of the Marquis. They were more — 
opReeee than many which I had done with mastic varnish and a small portion 
of oil, 

2931. Then it is your opinion that these nine pictures which have lately been 
cleaned and covered with mastic varnish will become, in the course of time, quite 
as yellow and dark in this gallery as pictures which have been covered with the 
mixed varnish ?—I think they may. 

2032. Do you think they willr—Yes, I do. 

2933. How many of the nine pictures lately cleaned were covered with the 
mixed oil and mastic varnish to your knowledge t—lI really think the whole of 
them ; if I were to make any exception, it might have been a little Claude, which 
I rather think had been oiled by Sir George Beaumont, when it was in his pos- 
session ; that picture has been continually getting worse and worse, until at last it 
had become hardly like itself. 

2934. You believe that the whole of these nine pictures had been varnished, 
or re-varnished, with your mixed mastic varnish and oil ?—1 think they had. 

2935: What was the nature of the grease and dirt upon those pictures which 
you say you required to remove with soap and water before you removed the 
mastic varnish below it by friction ?—I should say it was caused by the common 
dirt in such a place, and it was also of a greasy description, and seemed to have 
softened and amalgamated aliogether into the oil varnish, which was an outer 
varnish. 

2936. Then, in fact, the grease and oil to which you allude, and which you 
say you were under the necessity of removing by the use of soap and water, in 
order to get to the mastic varnish, was the oil varnish which you had laid on your. 
self ?—I think it was; I do not know that I did it all, but it had been done. 

2937. You said that the whole of these nine pictures were varnished with 
the varnish of the gallery?—-Yes; but I am not certain that they were done 
by me. 

2938. Was there any other oil put upon them besides that oil varnish which 
you applied ?—I do not think there was. 

2939. In answer to question 514, relative to the Queen of Sheba, E asked you 
to describe the state of the Queen of Sheba when that picture was given to you 


to be cleaned, and you said, ‘‘ It appeared to have had some oil, not oil varnish, 


‘+ but merely oil over the varnish ; ” will you reconcile that answer with your present 
statement ?—I think I must have misunderstood that question. 

2940. Question 514 is, ‘Can you describe to us the state in which those pic- 
“ tures, or such of them as the Cummittee may desire to inquire inte, were at the 
“time when you undertook to clean them ; we will take first what is calied the 
“ Queen of Sheba, by Claude ; could you describe to the Committee the condition 
“in which that picture was when it was first placed in your hands for the purpose 
“ of being cleaned?” Your answer is, “‘ I discovered that it had a varnish next the 
“ nicture, and it appeared to have had some oil, not oil varnish, but merely oil over 
‘‘ the varnish, and there was a vast accumulation of dirt, which rendered it very 
“ obscure, arising from the bad atmosphere, and from the effluvia of such a number 
“of people coming into the place; it was very loose dirt, which was removed 
‘* vjthout any difficulty ”?— What | meant to say was, that it was not a copal var- 
nish ; because it does not matter whether it is oil, or a little copal put with it; I 
draw a distinction; the only oil varnish I know of, is copal varnish, and it is not 
that varnish. 

2941. You said, “It appeared to me to have had some oil, not oil varnish, 
“ but merely oil over the varnish.” If you yourself either had varnished, or knew 
that that picture had been varnished with the gallery varnish, could you have said 
that “it appeared to you to have had some gil, not oil varnish, but merely oil 
“ over the varnish ;” you would have known what it had, would you not ?—What 
I meant to sdy was, that it had the oil and varnish, but not the oil varnish ; nota 
copal varnish. 

2942. Will you refer to question number 772, which relates, I believe, to the 
Queen of Sheba picture also: ‘But at the time when you restored that picture, 
“ and re-varnished it, was it then in as perfect a state as it could well be in tor a 
« picture of the kind? Yes.—lt was not covered with dirt or oil? No.-—I under- 
“stand you to say now, that when you came to clean that picture, you found 
“abure the varnish, next the surface, a quantity of vil and dirt? Yes.—How 
“do you imagine that oil got there? Very probably during the time my brother 

$* was 
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« was keeper; he might have done it, or ordered me to do it; he had a great 
“ notion that it was safer for pictures.— Have you any recollection of rubbino 
« oj] on that picture? No.—Was your brother in the habit of oiling and var. 
“ nishing pictures himself without your assistance ? Ido not recollect.” Wabt 
is the sort of oii you allude to here as having been, as I understand it, the 
only thing that had been rubbed on the outer surface of that picture above the 
coat of mastic varnish before it was committed to your hands to be cleaned I~] 
said I thought my brother had done it, because sometimes, if he thought it would 
improve the appearance of a picture, he would occasionally rub the picture with a 
little oil alone. Es 

2943. Then, in addition to the gailery varnish, which you say was added by you 
to the Claude picture, there were other coats of oil rubbed in, either by yourself 
or by your brother F-—Yes ; the whole of which formed one mass, which was easily 
removed. f 

2944. Then, in fact, the state of that Claude at that time was this, that over 
the suriace of the original master’s touch there was a coat of mastic varnish ; over 
that you had put, at some time or other, a coat of gallery varnish, that is, a 
mixture of mastic varnish and oil, which I and most other people consider as 
equivalent to an oil varnish, and above that there had been other ccats of oil 
rubbed in by yourself or your brother ?—Yes, 

2945. And these exterior coats of varnish, your gallery varnish, and the oil that 
had been put to it, had accumulated a vast mass of dirt ?—Exact] y. 

2946. Do you think that a coat of pure mastic varnish put over that picture 
would have accumulated the same amount of dirt that your successive coats of oil 
and mixed varnish have done?—I think not; and T came to a determination 
to try whether mastic varnish alone would not do best, and whether, being harder, 
it might not prevent an accumulation of dirt, and it was upon that which this expe- 
riment of cleaning was based. 

2947. Having described those nine pictures as covered with a great accumu- 
lation of oil, dirt, and effluvia, do you admit that that was in consequence of 
your having employed this practice of varnishing pictures with gallery varnish, 
and rubbing them up with oil afterwards, to heighten their effect >] do not 
recollect rubbing up any myself, but my brother might have done so. 

2948. I understand, from what you have now stated, ihat the extremely dirty 
state in which these nine pictures were, was mainly owing to the manner in which 
they had been varnished with the mixed varnish, and occasionally oil, and rubbing 
them up with oil afterwards ?—I think so; but I think it could not have happened 
except in a place like this. 

2949. The remarks which you have made with respect to the Claude, apply 
equally to the Paul Veronese, do they not ?>—Yes. 

2050. In answer to question 1642, Mr. Nieuwenhuys stated his belief that 
the Saint Ursula picture had been varnished within the iast few Weeks ; have you 
any knowledge of that >—Certainly not. . 

2951. ‘That is a mere conjecture of iis ?—Certainly. 

2952. In answer to question 1493, and to another question put to you, number 
924, you state that you do not know the composition of mastic varnish ; and in these 
questions you are asked whether that mastic varnish does not consist usually ** of 
one part inastic and two parts turpentiue;” and you say you do not know the 
preparation, and that you buy it ready made Yes. : | 

2953. Is it customary for cautious and experienced cleaners to buy ingredients 
of that description ready made ?—I believe it to be the usual custom ; for it would 
bea very dangerous thing to make varnish in London. : 

2954. Will vou have the goodness to mention from whom you buy that varnish ? 
—I do not go for it myself; I think it isa very old varnish-maker in Long Acre ; 
I really forget his name ; my porter always goes fur it. ; 

2955. As you seem to have been a good deal engaged in trying experiments 
Upon varnish, did it never occur to you to inquire what was the compusition of the 
mastic, which is universally recognised as the best and safest varnish in every part 
of the world ?—I think I can detect it immediately by the smell. 

2956. But you have never known its composition?—No; I am totally unac- 
quainted with any chemical processes. ; 

2957. Even with those immediately connected with your own profession dats 

€S; My impression is that it is the gum mastic dissolved in spirits of turpentine, 
but Ido not know in what proportions. 
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2958. You never considered that it was at all necessary to possess any know- 
ledge of chemistry ?—No. 

2959. In answer to Question 738, you describe the backs of the pictures at 
the period when they were dusted after the Committee of 1850 as in a dreadfy] 
state >— Yes. 

2960. You considered them to be in such a state as to injure the pictures and 
endanger their safety; and I believe you suggested to the Committee that it 
was absolutely necessary they should be cleaned ?—Yes; in galleries I have to 
do with, I have the pictures occasionally taken down and the backs dusted; and 
here particularly it is desirable, because when the windows are cleaned, pieces of 
plaster continually drop down, which may fall into the back, and coming down 
between the stretching frame and the canvas they may cause knobs, and pro- 
duce other disagreeable effects. 

2961. I do not think that that has any immediate connexion with the question 
of dust upon the pictures ?—Not upon the front of the pictures. 

2962. You say you have always been in the habit of occasionally dustin 
pictures ; how long before that great dusting which you say took place after the 
Committee of 1850 had the pictures been dusted ?—I never do dust the pictures, 

2963. In the other galleries which you have had to do with, you have suggested 
the propriety of occasionally dusting the backs of the pictures >—Yes. 

2964. But you never suggested that in the case of the National Gallery pre- 
vious to 1850 ?—Na. 

2965. Then previous to the sitting of the Committee in 1850, the backs of the 
pictures. in the gallery had never been dusted at all ?—I do not know from. what 
period they had. 

2966. After the Committee of 1850, observing that the backs were ina dreadful 
state, you recommended that they should be dusted ?—TI did not think it my duty 
to recommend anything beyond my own particular profession, cleaning the face 
of the pictures. 

2967. ‘Them by whose authority were they dusted at that time?—I do. not 
know ; probably Colonel Thwaites can answer that question. | 

2968. (To Colonel Thwaites.) Mr. Uwins has stated that he gave no authority 
for dusting the pictures ; did you give instructions that they should be dusted :— 
Certainly not; 1 have never given any instructions of any kind, without having 
previously received those instructions from the trustees, or from Mr. Uwins. 

296y. Do you recollect the pictures being dusted 2—I do; but I think it must 
have been longer than that. Avy 

2970. You think it must have been prior to the situng of the Committee in 
1850 ?—I think so. 

2071. You recollect the circumstances?—I do recollect the circumstance of 
the whole of the pictures being taken down and dusted. _ 

2972. Do you recollect by whose authority it was doner—lI can only say that 
it was done under the authority of the keeper of the day ; but whether it was 
during the time of Mr. Uwins or Sir Charles Eastlake, | could not undertake 
to say. 
pe By whom was it done ?—By Mr, Thicke and his assistants. 

2974. And your impression is, that it was done prior to the Committee of 1850/ 
—Yes, I think so. 


Mr. Thicke called in; and Examined. 


2975. Chairman.] HAVE you any recollection of the backs of the pictures 
being dusted some years agor—Yes, about three years ago, according to my 
recollection. , 

2976. Can you tell the exact year, or period of the year ?>—According to my 
recollection, it was about three years ago, or before; they were all taken down 
then. 

2977. Was it done daring the vacation ?---It was. 

2798. You do not recollect in what year ?—I think it was three years ago, but J 
cannot be positive. > abt (2 

2979. Were you aware that it was in consequence of any recommendation given 
by a Commission or Committee to that effect ?—I do not know; 1 had my orders 
from Mr. Uwins, I believe, at that time. 

2980. You had your orders from Mr. Uwins to dust the pictures — = 
2981. 
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2981. Are you quite certain it was since 1847 ?—I think I may say positively 
that it was since 1847. . 
2982. You said you thought it was in 1850; is that your impression ?— My 
recollection is that it was about three years ago. 
2983. And you think you received your instructions from Mr. Uwins >—I am 
re I did. 
one You are quite certain of that ?—Quite certain. 
2985. Mr. Marshall.| Were your instructions written or verbal ?>—-Verbal. 


Mr. Seguier’s Examination resumed. 


2986. Chairman.| 1 THINK, in answer to Question 740, you stated that, in 
consequence of the Report of the Committee of 1850, you had recommended to 
the trustees that great care should be taken of the backs of the pictures ?—At 
that period I did. 

2987. Through whom did you make ‘that recommendation ?—I think I men- 
tioned it to Colonel Thwaites. 

2988. You mentioned tor him that you thought the backs of the pictures re- 
quired to be attended to, in order that he might communicate it to the trustees >— 

989. (To Colonel Thwaites.) Did you make any communication to the trustees ? 
—I have no recollection of having done so. . 

2990. You have no recollection of Mr. Seguier having suggested that the 
pictures should be dusted ?—Not the slightest. 

2991. (To Mr. Seguier.) You Say you have a distinct recollection of communi- 
cating either ‘to the keeper, or the assistant keeper of the gallery, that you 
thought it desirable to protect the backs of the pictures ’—Decidedly ; but these 
were only verbal communications ; they were only a sort of conversation ; if they 
were not entered in any minute, it is extremely difficult to tell at what time it 
occurred, but I distinctly recollect suggesting it. 

2992. You having been the person generally consulted as to the cleaning of the 
pictures, if you made any verbal suggestion, 1 presume you would fully expect 
that that suggestion would be conveyed to the trustees 2—I should expect and 
hope that it would. 

2993. Are you of opinion that the accumulation of dirt which we have just had 
exposed to us on the back of one of the pictures, and which represents generally 
their state in the gallery, is injurious to the pictures?—I have known it to be 
injurious to pictures which have been sent to me from the country. I have often 
found that more mischief’ has come from dirt on the back of a picture than on the 
front; it had penetrated through the cracks, and although I do not mean to:say 
that it destroyed the picture, it disfigured it. 

2994. And therefore you ‘transmitted, as you thought, the recommendation to 
the trustees, that the backs of the pictures should be regularly dusted, and kept in 
order ?-—Yes. 

2995. Mr. Charteris.] You have stated, that when the Queen of Sheba by 
Claude was purchased by the vation, it was put into your hands, and that it was 
then in a fine condition ?—It was ina fine condition; but there were damages in it 
Which you will find noticed ‘in my former evidence; it was in a fine condition, 
because Mr. Angerstein only allowed a certain number of people to come and 
view the pictures in his house, and they did not get into the state in which they 
get in the public gallery, where millions of people are admitted. 

. 299. You say there were damages in the picture ; were those damages exten- 
sive >-—They were, and very frightful-in appearance ; in many of the parts it was 
injured to the ground, and I was employed to lay that down; it was a part of my 
particular business to restore it. 

2997. What was gone, you ‘restored with white paint?—I had to fill up ithe 
ground; there was more than paint; there is a great body of composition. 

2998. In what part of ‘the picture :—It was principally confined to the lower 
part; but I think there might have been a little indication of it, perhaps as far up 
a8 the horizon of the picture. ; 

999. After you had filled ‘up those parts’ that were wanting, and after having 
sstored the ground, and laid down the rest, I'think I understood you to-say that 
yOu gave it a coating of that oil which you were then in the habit of gene- 
rally using't—T did. | 
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3000. Will that oil varnish remove by friction ?—No. 

3001. Then have you removed any portion of that varnish in this last cleaning» 
—I presume it all came away. : 

3002. When you had, as you say, restored that picture, and filled up the gap, 
~ holes, you covered it with the varnish which you generally use in the gallery: 
— Yes. 

3003. That varnish I understand to be an oil varnish ?—Yes. 

3004. And I likewise understood you to say that oil varnish cannot be removed 
by friction. I want to know whether, in cleaning that Queen of Sheba picture 
within these last few months, you removed any portion of that oil varnish ?—| 
removed all that oil varnish. 

3005. How did you remove it ?—With soap and water. 

3006. Do you consider that soap and water is a solvent?—It is a solvent 
for oil. 

3007. For the oil varnish ?—For the oil varnish. 

3008. Was that oil varnish next the surface of the picture ?— Certainly not. 

3009. But I understood you to say that you had gone to the very ground of 
the picture in the process of these restorations, so that at any rate in a portion of 
the picture that oil varnish mast have been next the surface, because it was put 
over the paint, which you yourself put on ?—You must understand that there was 
a varnish on the picture, and it was not necessary for me to remove those 
restorations. | 

3010. You have said that the picture was so injured in parts that you had even 
to restore the ground ; I presume that in those parts at least there was no varnish: 
—No. 

3011. Therefore over your restoration there was no varnish, except that which 
you put on, namely, the oil varnish 7—Exactly, 


3012. That you removed by means of soap and water >—Yes. 
3013. Therefore, in those parts which you had restored, the soap and water 
went down to your restorations ?—Exactly. 


3014. Were those restorations removed by this process of cleaning? 
did not go. 

30:5. In parts of this picture, by the soap and water which you used, you 
came down to the original restorations and injuries —I did ; but [ did not remove 
them. 


3016. Mr, B. Wall.] What is the exact difference between mastic varnish and 
resin varnish 2—I believe that if 1 could make a distinction, it is that resin 
being exceedingly cheap, it might be substituted for mastic. 

3017. Is it not the case that resin varnish mixed with oil will never dry ?— 
I presume that the mastic varnish which | get, is the best that I can procure. 


3018. Mr. Vernon.) In order that the correction of your evidence may be 
made quite distinct, 1 wish to put this question to you: we understand, do we 
not, that, in your private practice, you still prefer using what we may call the 
gallery varnish, because it prevents chill, and, in your opinion, gives generally a 
a more pleasing appearance to a picture '—Yes, 

3019. I presume that you are also of opinion that it is not advisable to use that 
callery varnish in a pubiie gallery, inasmuch as it is more liable, from the oil that 
is in it, to contract dirt >—Yes. 

3020. You acknowledge, that your having used that gallery varnish, has rendered. 
those pictures more liable to dirt and disfigurement than if you had used the pure 
mastic varnish /—I think it has. 

3021, You are therefore willing to admit, that, in your judgment, mastic var- 
nish is the correct and the right varnish to use in reference to the gailery?— 
I think it is. 

3022. How did you get the oil varnish off the small Claude of Sir George 
Beaumont’s in the next room ?—By washing it. 

3023. Did you get it off by means of soap and water, or spirits of wine - 
Soap and water. 

3024. 1 understood you in your former evidence to say that the only solvent 
you used was spirits of wine —The only solvent for varnish, 

3025. Was not that picture varnished before with gallery varnish 2—No, | 
have no recollection of it; 1 think Sir George Beaumont was very much in the 


habit of rubbing his pictures over with oil, and I perceived from time to ot 
that 


No, they 
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that the picture you referred to was getting very yellow, and that it was much 
disfigured, but it came off with soap and water, | 

3026. How can you be sure that that alkaii so applied to the oil varnish will 
not attack the oil which is the vehicle for the pigment ?—That would depend upon 
the skill, of course, of the party using it; soap would take off the whole of the 
paint from a picture if it was left on it; but [always take care to use it so that 
there shall be no chance of its being so strong. 

3027. Do you consider that so strong a solvent as 
safely used to remove oil varnish from an oil picture? 
used it. in Pray 

3028. How does the spirits of wine distinguish between the oil that is in the 

jcture and the oil that is in the varnish ?—The paint in the picture makes it a 
different thing altogether: almost all old pictures are as hard as China; and 
though the spirits of wine will remove the oil off that, it will not ever damage the 
picture. Bs 

3029. Then you do not agree in the opinion of one witness we have had, that it 
is impossible that spirits of wine can so discriminate beween the oil in the picture 
and the oil in the varnish ?—I have given my opinion. 

3030. Mr. Charteris.) Do you still adhere to the opinion you gave on a former 
day, that spirits of wine will not affect paint more than ten years old :—I thiak 
I said that it was not safe to use it to a picture less than ten years old. 

3031. Did you clean that Portrait of Schneider belonging to Lord Carlisle 2— 
I did. 

3032- Did you clean that copy of Lord Ellesmere’s Titian, which is said to be 
by Rubens, and which is the property of Lord Derby ?—No, I did not. 


3033. Chairman.| You have told us that the mixed varnish which you have 
been in the habit of putting on the pictures had been the main source of accumu- 
lating that vast quantity of dirt, and effluvia, and so forth, that you have described 
upon the surface of these nine pictures which had been varnished with it; do you 
not think it probable that the four pictures that were cleaned in 1846, and which 
were also varnished with that same varnish, will, after a certain period, present 
a surface similar to that which the nine pictures presented before they were 


pure spirits of wine can be 
—I think it can; I have often 


cleaned ?-—Yes, I think they will, unless they are placed in some cleaner. 


position. ; 
3034. Then the existence of that varnish upon them will necessitate their being 
recleaned on a future occasion ?-—I think so. 


Wilham Coningham, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


3035. Chairman.] YOU have been for a good many years a zealous and active 
dilettante in the matter of fine art, and particularly of pictures ?—I have been a 
print and picture collector for many years. 

3036. You have not only been an amateur, but you have also been a consider- 
able purchaser ?—I have been a considerable purchaser. 

3037. Have you at present any considerable collection of your own ?—-I have 
not, 

3038. But you have at times had considerable coliections in your own hands ?— 

had formerly a very large collection, which was sold several years ago at 
Christie’s, j 

3039. You were examined before the Committee of 1850, were you notr— 
I was. 

3940. At that time you gave evidence as to your sense of the great dangers 
to which, not only in this country, but everywhere, the finest works of art were 
exposed from cleaning, and the great prevaience of that practice, and the excess to 
Which it had been carried ?— I endeavoured to establish, to the best of my ability, 
before that Committee, the important fact, that the great injury and danger to 
Which old pictures were exposed, arose from the treatment they received at the 
hands of the picture-cleaners, whom I hold as a class, generally speaking, to be 
mere empirics, working without any fixed principle, and with a very small 
“mount ot knowledge of the principles on which the pictures were painted. 

. 3041. Do you consider it very desirable that something like a check should be 
introduced to the extent of the practice, in consequence of the danger to which 
yOu consider it subjects works of ait?—I believe that if the system is not 
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stopped, in a few years we shall know the works of the old masters only by 
tradition. . 

3042. In your own experience as a picture collector, I presume you have often 
had to deal with very dirty pictures r—I do not know that I have ever had any 
very dirty pictures in my possession. 

3043. Have you never had a picture in so dirty a state that you considered jt 
would be desirable to have it cleaned ?—I have had pictures cleaned that were jn 
my possession; but with reference not merely to picture-cleaning, but picture 
purchasing, I should say, that I went through a considerable apprenticeship, and 
that I, like all other men, in collecting pictures, made mistakes, which I certainly 
should not now do if I had to do the thing over again. 

3044. You gained experience by those mistakes ?—Yes. 

3045. And was the result of that experience to the effect that you would not 
have had those pictures cleaned which, during your less mature state of judginent, 
you caused to be cleaned, if you had to decide upon it now ?—I never had any 
picture of importance cleaned. I had one or two small pictures cleaned, and my 
conclusion after that was, that nothing would induce me ever to entrust my 
picturcs to a picture-cleaner. 

3046. Have any measures of precaution suggested themselves to you that would 
prevent that injury of which you are apprehensive in cases where pictures are 
given over to be cleaned to the present picture-cleaners ?—Do I understand you 
to mean a precaution to prevent the necessity of cleaning ? 

3047. No; I mean in the case of a picture being in so exceedingly foul a state 
that you had no enjoyment in it, and that you found yourself under the necessity, 
in spite of your objections to such a course, to give it to a picture-cleaner to 
operate upon: have any measures of precaution suggested themselves to you to 
obviate the risk to which you think, under such circumstances, a picture would 
be exposed ?>—No, there have not. 

3048. You have been long acquainted, I presume, with the National Gallery? 
—lI have, from the time that it was in Mr. Angerstein’s house in Pall Mall. 

3049. And you have been alive to any peculiar share the National Gallery may 
have had in the general damage that has been inflicted by picture-cleaners upon 
works of art?—~I consider that some of the pictures in the National Gallery have 
suffered as much from cleaning as any pictures I know. 

3050. You were well acquainted with the state of the nine pictures recently 
cleaned before they were subjected to that operation r—I should say that I was 
well acquainted with their state before they were cleaned. 

3051. | need scarcely ask whether you considered that those pictures required — 
cleaning, afler the objections which you have stated you have to cleaning, except in 
the very extremest cases ?—I should say, generally speaking, that not only the 
pictures did not require cleaning, but that most of them were in a most excellent 
condition. : 

3052. Did you not consider that the oil and mastic varnish, which it has been 
customary in this gallery to put over all pictures, interfered with that excellent 
condition to which you allude ?—I considered that the tone of the pictures had 
been slightly influenced by the oil varnish which bad been applied to them, but it 
did not by any means amount to anything that would justify cleaning, in my 
opinion. 

3053- You are not of the opinion that has been expressed by some other wit- 
nesses as to the extreme injury that this mixture of mastic and oil causes to the 
appearance of pictures, an injury so great, that if allowed to remain any very great 
length of time, the pictures would, in the opinion of various witnesses, become so 
blackened and obscured, that you would hardly see them at all?—I do not believe it. 

3054. You do not believe that the small Claude, which has been alluded to, and 
the Salvator Rosa, which are in so obscure a state, are so in consequence of mastic 
and oi] varvish being put upon them—TI allude to No. 55, the Death of Procris, 
which is in the room where the Canalettis are ?—I have not looked particularly at 
tat picture: with regard to the Salvator Rosa, I do not agree with some of the 
witnesses ; I consider that that picture, on the whole, is in a very satisfactory 
state ; I think it would have been in a better condition if it had not been varnished 
with oil varnish, or if oil had not been applied to it; but if it were mine, I cer- 
tainly would not allow it to be cleaned, and if I were a trustee of ‘the National 
Gallery, I should consider that I was committing a breach of faith to the public if 
J allowed it to be touched. 


3055+ Then 
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ox5. Then, you are not of opinion that that picture, or the Claud 

of srg that have been mentioned, which are in a peculiarly Chieu iepitan 

jn that state in consequence of having been subjected to that mixture of oil and 

mastic varnish longer than other pictures in the gallery ?—As long as I can 

remember the Salvator Rosa, it has always been a dark picture, and it is probably 

darker in consequence of the varnish which has been laid upon it, 


3056. Upon the whole, the Cousmittee may assume that you are not so alive to the 
mischief of that oil and mastic varnish as some other witnesses, you being of opinion 
that those nine pictures, though covered with it, were, upon the whole, in a satis- 

factory state I—] believe I was one of the first persons, if not the first Person, to 

draw public attention to it in my evidence before the Committee in 1850, and I 
then stated that I thought the system of applying oil varnish was the more objec- 
tionable, inasmuch as it was made the plea afterwards for cleaning the pictures 
and I knew that it was impossible to remove the oil varnish without the applica- 
tion of some powerful solvent, in the application of which, the surface of the 
picture was invariably injured. 

3057. If you are sO sensible of the injury that this oil varnish does to the 
appearance of a picture in producing so great a darkness and discolourment of it 
as to afford a pretext for the cleaning, do you think you can describe those nine 
pictures that have been cleaned as in a satisfactory state previous to cleaning ?— 
I really should say they were in a satisfactory state. 

3058. In spite of the varnish 7—In spite of the varnish. 

3059. Will you give the Committee your opinion of those pictures at present, 
since they have been cleaned ?—With regard to the Paul Veronese, I consider 
that the effect of the picture is destroyed ; the white drapery of the figure on the 
left hand has been completely flayed, while the boy, also in a white dress, to 
the right of the picture, is left in nearly the same condition as that in which he 
was before ; the effect of the whole picture is destroyed, because it is entirely out 
of harmony; and what proves to me that it is not merely the varnish that has 
been removed is, that no application of varnish will restore the picture to the 
condition in which it was before. 


3060. You consider that essential parts of the surface of the original picture 
have been removed ?>—I do, unquestionably. 

3001. Were those parts what have been commonly designated glazings -— 
Yes, I should say so. 

3062. Have you any particular remarks to make upon any other of the nine 
pictures ?—The Queen of Sheba I consider to have been very much injured ; 
the effect of that picture has been completely destroyed ; it was a fine, sunny 
picture, and it is now. cold and coppery, and altogether offensive to the eye. 
Ihave heard some of the witnesses who have appeared before the Committee 
state that they could, by restoration, bring back that picture to its former con- 
dition, but iu reality they can only give asemblance of that which before existed— 
a semblance of the state of the picture as it was before it was cleaned, by laying 
on coloured varnish, which I do not think will deceive the practised eye for one 
moment ; I am perfectly convinced that it is impossible to conceal restorations in 
a picture except by smearing the surrounding surface with fresh colour, and 
where the picture is exposed to a strong light, and you have a good opportunity 
of examining it carefully, 1 should most positively assert there is no difficulty in 
detecting these restorations, no matter how skilfully or carefully they have been 
made, 

3063. Then, as to the other pictures, the two Canalettis, for example, what 
observations have you to make upon them?—I think they have been laid bare, 
and very much injured also; not only the effect, but the absolute relief of the 
objects in the picture is destroyed, 

3064. Which of the two do you consider to have been most injured ?—I should 
say the left-hand picture. 

3065. The View in Venice ?— Yes. ; 

3066. Do you observe any parts of that picture particularly that have been 
effaced, or rendered sli obter or less perceptible, by what you suppose to have been 
the result of the later cleaning ?—If I had the picture before me, I could point 
Cut the various objects which I consider to have been materially injured in various 
Portions of the picture. steeedl tit 

3067. Have you any remarks to make upon the other pictures’—I have - 
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particular remarks to make about them beyond my general impression that they 
are very much injured. ' fe: ays 

3068. Do you yourself feel satisfied, from your previous familiarity with those 
pictures, that the injuries which you have observed have been committed in the 
Jate process of cleaning, and that it is wot possible that they may have been com. 
mitted by former cleaners, but that the dirty state in which the pictures were, 
may not have admitted of those injuries being so perceptible to the eye as they 
now are?—I entirely differ from that conclusion. I see that the effects which 
existed upon the pictures before they were cleaned have disappeared, and that the 
relief’ and rotundity of objects which were represented, has been destroyed. 

3069. You are quite satisfied that there are portions of the pictures which you 
remember in an entire state, and which have now been brought out in an impertect 
or injured state by the late process of cleaning ?-—Unquestionably ; I should 
state most positively that not merely the varnish, but that some of the original 
work of the artist has been removed. 

3070. Can you specify any instances in which you observed objects or touches 
which made an impression on your memory, or some special portions of the 
picture which you formerly observed, and which you now iniss ?—In some of 
the figures in the Queen of Sheba, the surface has been completely removed ; the 
inscription, also, I distinctly remember, was in a much more legible state than it 
is now. 

3071. Do vou wish to make any special remarks upon any of the other pic- 
tures ?—No, I have no general remarks to make. 

3o72. Mr. Charteris.) Do you consider that the Queen of Sheba was in a 
fine state before it was subjected to the Jate process of cleaning !—I consider that 
it was in a very fine state. 

3073. And that it was a fine specimen of the master ?—A fine specimen of the 
master. 

3974. Possessing his great characteristics ?—I always considered it one of the 
finest pictures of Claude that I had ever seen. : 

3075. Do you believe that that picture, by any previous cleaning, was reduced 
to the state in which it now is?—Most assuredly not. 

3076. Do you believe that time will ever restore what you say this cleaning has 
taken away ?—Time will never restore a picture that has been injured. 

3077. ‘The lapse of years, and the gradual discoloration, and the yellow of the 
varnish, wil! never bring that picture back, in your opinion, to the state in which 
it was before it was subjected to the process of cleaning ?—QOn the contrary. 

3078. You say, ‘* On the contrary ;” what will be the effect of time upon it 7— 
The effect of time can only be injurious. 

3079. In what way ?—In diminishing the brilliancy of the picture ; the discolora- 
tion of the varnish, for instance, cannot be considered as an improvement; in fact, 
there ought to be as little varnish as possible on a picture. 

3080. Reasoning by analogy, do you think there is any prospect of that picture 
recovering: we have been told that those pictures which were formerly cleaned, 
presented at first the same crude appearance, but that the effect of time has been 
to remove that apparent crudeness, and that the pictures have now thoroughly 
regained their tone ; is that your opinion |—Most certainly not; I should say that 
those pictures have not recovered their tone at all; that they are precisely in the 
same state as that in which they were leit by the cleaner, and very much injured 
by the process to which they were subjected. 

3081. But do you not think that the effect of time has been to render them less 
crude and raw ?—Perhaps less strikingly so to the spectator. 

3082. But underneath, do you believe that they are as brilliant as they were 
ietore, or do you believe that the salient touches of the master have been injured! 
—J consider that where a picture has been injured by cleaning, neither tine nor 
any other process that any cleaner can apply to it, wiil have the effect of 
restoring it. sth 

3083. Could you specify any of the pictures that were cleaned previous to this 
last cleaning, to which you consider the remarks you have just made apply :— 
I have two before me at this moment, Peace and War, and the Judgment of 
Paris. 

3084. What is your opinion of the present state of those pictures ?-—I consider 
Peace and War to have been very much injured in the process of cleaning ; the 
picture has been thrown out of harmony, and the relative position of meets 7: a 

gure 
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figures has becn changed. One of the most remarkable points in the picture w 
ointed out by Mr. Moore the other day ; the right arm of Minerva actual| bi 

although really in the back ground, to come more prominently forward Soar 

other object in the picture. pif 

3085. With reference to the Judgment of Paris, what is your opinion as to the 
state of that picture:—I saw that picture in Christie’s rooms before it was s id. 
I considered it to be ina very fine condition, though, in my opinion, a very = h 
over-rated picture. I saw it aiter it was cleaned, and I considered fice en 
been very much injured in the process ; the whole picture was tame and fla 
and it had lost much of that luminous quality which it before possessed a 

3086. Did you consider, when that picture was sold at Christie’s, and when 
you say you saw and knew it well, that it then required cleaning >— Most 
assuredly not. Ritiy 

3087. You are aware that it was cleaned soon after, or immediately after >— 
] am aware It was. 

3088. And you think that that cleaning was an unnecessary process >—An 
unnecessary process, 

3089. When that picture was exhibited at Mr. Christie’s, did vou notice an 
injuries or restorations in any part, cf that picture >—I did not observe any aad 
rations in the picture ; I merely judged from the geueral effect of it; it was a 
well-preserved picture, and in fine condition, and required nothing bat to be left 
alone. 

3090. From your general knowledge of pictures, and from your having been 
a large purchaser, I presume you can form a pretty correct estimate as to the 
commercial value of a picture; do you think the commercial value of these 
pictures has been diminished by the cleaning to which they have been subjected = 
—Very considerably. I believe it is pertectly notorious, even among the dealers 
themselves, that if they can get a picture that has not been subjected to the process 
of cleaning, or that has not passed through the hands of a dealer, and been sub- 
jected to the processes to which pictures are very often exposed, it is a much 
more marketable commodity, and will bring more money than a picture that has 
been cleaned. 

3091. You think that the knowledge of the fact that a picture has not been 
cleaned within the memory of any person living, and that there is no tradition 
of its having been cleaned, greatly enhances its price ?—Unquestionably. 

3092. By how much should you say the value of these pictures had fallen 
in consequence of this cleaning ; would you say one-half >—Some of them. 

3093. Which ?—I should say the Paul Veronese; it is almost impossible to 
say how much that picture has fallen in value; itis a picture that in its present 
fondition I should hardly care to possess, when I contrast it with its former 
condition, 

3094. We have had mentioned, in the course of the evidence, a picture by 
Titian, which you purchased, and which is said to have been re-painted and 
restored; do you believe that to have been the case?—That was one of my 
mistakes, 

3005. Have you any objection to state the circumstances connected with it >— 
I bought it one afternoon from Mr. Chinnery, who had it in a house in Golden- 
square, and I did so without sufficient examination. Of course I had afterwards 
al opportunity of examining it carefully, and repeatedly, and I took the first 
pportunity of selling that picture. 

3096. Did you give a large price for it?—I gave a large price for it. 

3097. Do you generally give large prices for pictures without having an exami- 
nation of them ?—] say that that was one of my mistakes. 

3098. What led you to part with it after you had examined it better ?—Because 

found it was so much restored. 

- 9°99: Did you consider it not to be a Titian, but to be, in fact, a Farrer ?— 
Chat might be a fair definition of it. 

3100, Mr. B, Wall.] Do you not think that there is a little danger of 
your observations, which are so hard upon picture-cieaners, also hitting picture 
collectors ?—That would not deter me from making the observations I have made. 

i the cap fits ! ’ i 

3101, You have said that you would be inclined to have let these pictures 

alone ; that all they wanted was to be let alone; can you name any pictures of 


the old masters that are in a perfect state; pictures that have had no repairs, no 
0.59. Zz 3 varnish, 
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varnish, and no cleaning of any sort ?—I have seen many of the Dutch pictures 
in some of the old collections, which are in a very perfect condition, and have 
never been cleaned. 

3102. You have been very decided in your opinion with regard to the injury 
done to the nine pictures; but, of course, from your experience, you would give it 
as your general opinion that most of the fine pictures you have ever come across 
have been in the hands of the cleaners?—Very many of them ; I have seen man 
pictures which are now in private collections in this country, which I knew both 
before and after the process of cleaning, and which | consider have been very 
seriously injured by cleaning. 

3103. What I mean is this, that, according to your principles, which, of course 
approve themselves to the understanding of every man, the nearer you can get ; 
picture to the state in which it came from the easel of the master, so much the 
greater the value of that picture would be; will you allow me to ask you whether 
you think it would be possible to form a gallery if you adhered strictly to that prin- 
ciple ?—Do you mean if you confined yourself to the purchase of uncleaned 
pictures ? 

3104. Yes; and of pictures in the state in which they come from the easel of 
the master —I should simply say that the Gallery ought to purchase pictures in 
a good condition, and that they should lay down the principle of not cleaning 
them; but I should not condemn the trustees of the National Gallery for pur- 
chasing pictures that had passed through the process of cleaning. 

3105. In the great collection of pictures which you once possessed, and which 
are well known to the public, were the principal of them, do you think, in the 
state in which they left the easels of the masters who painted them ?—Some of 
them were in a very fine condition. 

3106. You mentioned the Salvator Rosa, and stated that you differed in 
opinion from some of the witnesses whose evidence has been taken upon that 
subject ; do you not think that that picture would be very much improved if it 
were hung in another light ;—Certainly. 

3107. There is no doubt, is there, that that picture is not in the state in which 
it came from the easel of the master ?—Not in the precise state, perhaps. 

3108. There is a vast amount of dark varnish upon it ?—There is some dark 
varnish ; some oil varnish. 

3109. But you would not risk taking it offr--I am perfectly sure that it would 
not be safe to take it off. I think that the picture must be destroyed during the 
process. 

3110. Mr. Vernon.| lf we could assume that a picture has been cleaned care- 
fully, so that it has not been injured, would you say that the picture is in a 
worse or in a better condition than that in which it was when it was covered with 
oil varnish and dirt ?—I consider a clean picture to be in an infinitely preferable 
condition to an unclean picture. 

3111. Therefore your objection to the cleaning of pictures has reference only 
to your belief that cleaning can scarcely be carried on consistently with the safety 
of a picture ?—My opinion is based upon the fact, that almost all! the pictures that 
I have known cleaned, have been injured in the process of cleaning. 

3112. [ think I understand, from your evidence, that you would prefer leaving 
the pictures as they are in this gallery, rather than have them cleaned, although 
they may be loaded with oil varnish and dirt ?—Even it they have oil varnish upon 
them, I should prefer keeping them in that condition to having them destroyed by 
cleaning. 

3113. You do not prefer leaving them in that state to their being carefully 
cleaned, if such a thing can be done ?—Unquestionably. 

3114. Do you believe that any old picture that has been cleaned can present 4 
thoroughly satisfactory appearance, or such an appearance as the picture when 1! 
was originally painted did present :—Certainly. 

3115. You believe it can ?—Yes. 

3116. Do you not consider that the atmosphere and gaseous exhalations, and 
other things, will have an influence upon the colour, and upon the material of thé 
paint, independently of other considerations ?>—They may obscure the picture. 

3117. Do you not believe that light, for instance, acts upon some colouls, 
while it does not act upon others 7—It is possible. 

3118. Assuming that light has acted upon some colours, or that gases have 
acted upon some parts of the vehicle of those colours, do you not consider that 
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picture, when laid bare by a process of over-caretul cleaning, 
the same satisfactory appearance that it bore when it came fr 
master ‘—If a picture has been changed either by the atmos; 
certainly would not be in precisely the same condition as ti 
when it left the easel of the painter; but the removal of th 
change the nature of the colours, nor would it in any way 
each other. 

3119. Take the Paul Veronese, for instance ; when you had removed the 
dirt and oil from that picture, might it not appear to you that it was out of har. 
mony, inasmuch as the strong blues struck you too much relatively to some of the 
ather colours ?>—I should say not. 

3120. Is not the quality to which you apply the term “lumino 
all well understand, frequently added to a picture by 
cannot be. 

3121. Is it not the fact that a good picture improves greatly by age ?-—Not 
that I am aware of. 

3122. From your own experience, would you prefer a picture by Calcott, after 
it had been painted a dozen or 15 years, to one fresh from his easel >—I cannot 
say I should; I should not care for itin either condition; but certainly if I were 
to choose, I should prefer it as it came from the easel. 

3123. Then I am to understand that your answer to the question as to vour 
preferring leaving these pictures as they are, simply arose from your belief, that if 
they were meddied with, they would be injured by being subjected to a dangerous 
process, and not from your belief that they are better in the abstract as they are ? 
—I am perfectly sure, from what I have seen, that if they were cleaned, they 
would be injured in the process, and moreover I am perfectly sure, that if picture- 
cleaners had never existed, upon the whole the pictures in Europe would now be 
in a far better Condition than they are. 

3124. Do you not consider that in private galleries pictures are generally in a 
much better condition than they are in this public gallery ?—Not according to my 
observation ; there is no reason why they should be that I know of. 

3125. You do not admit that the dirt which arises from the number of people 
coming, or that the gas, and soot, and so on, here, have any injurious effect upon 
the pictures?—The surface of the pictures is affected, no doubt ; but the most 
ordinary precautions are not adopted here: the front door is left open, and all 
the dust and smoke from the street is allowed to drift into the gallery ; the 
dust, also, that people bring in on their shoes tends to dull the surface of the pic- 
tures, if it is allowed to accumulate ; but, by very simple precautions, all that 
might be easily avoided. 

3126. You admit that the surface of the pictures is injured ?—It may be 
injured ; the pictures are liable to injury from those causes. 

3127. And being liable to injury from those causes, it becomes the more neces- 
sary that some process of removing the dirt should be had recourse to ?—I think 
that that kind of dirt may be very easily removed without going through the pro- 
cess that is adopted there of removing the whole of the varnish. 

3128. I want to ask you with reference to your “mistake ;” you talked about 
the commercial value of a picture; does not the fact of that “mistake ” of yours, 
you being a well-known amateur, rather prove that the mere general commercial 
value is not the truest test of a work of art; do you not think that the public 
may easily be deluded as you were upon that occasion ?—The commercial value 
of pictures is constantly changing. Ido not consider the commercial value an 
infailible test. 

3!29. Mr. Charteris.] But, generally speaking, do you say the commercial 
value of pictures changes; there may be at one moment a demand for the works 

ofa particular painter ; but, generally speaking, should you not say that the real 
Intrinsic value of pictures is tolerably accurately ascertained, provided it is froma 
Known collection, by a public auction at Christie’s ?—I think in the end the public 
generally is right. , 

3130. Exceptions there are, of course; ‘but, taken ‘asa whole, you think the 
es pretty well appreciate the commercial value of pictures ?—Generally, 

4 think, 

3131. Mr, Marshall.| You say you remember the Auagerstein collection when 

it was in Mr. Angerstein’s own house ?—I do. ‘ 

3132. Have you noticed since it has been in this gallery that the pictures — 
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suffered from the dirt, owing to the large number of see who have been here 
—At one time I observed that the dust accumulated upon the surface of th, 
pictures, but I have not perceived it of late. 

3133. Mr. William Seguier stated, that when the Angerstein collection ya. 
first brought here, the pictures were in an excellent state of preservation; My 
John Seguier has stated that since they have been in this gallery, they have deen 
the contrary ?—I should say that the pictures when they were in Mr. Angerstein’s 
gallery were in an excellent condition; and, except those that have been cleaneq 
I consider the pictures in the gallery bere to be now in an excellent condition, 


3134. Chairman.] You have stated that you would not subject a picture to be. 
cleaned, because you feel confident it would be injured or destroyed in the pro. 
cess; have vou never known an instance of a picture being well cleaned ?— 
I have. 

3135. Have you ever had a picture of your own well cleaned —The pictures 
that 1 had cleaned were of very trifling importance ; I cannot recall to my memory 
any important picture that I subjected to the process of cleaning. : 

3130. You are referring to cleaning in the wider sense ?—Yes; I may have 
had some panelled pictures that bad been very much cracked, where it was abso- 
lately necessary to stop and varnish them; but I always gave instructions that us 
little as possible should be done, merely just to stop the holes. 

3137. Have you known instances of pictures being well cleaned in the wider 
sense ; and can you mention the name of the cleaner by whom the operation was 
performed ?—I have seen several pictures of Mr. Nieuwenhuys which he cleaned 
himself, and which I considered were improved by the process of cleaning. 

3138. If you could find a gentleman who you were satisfied was experienced 
and cautious, you would in that case not object to place a picture in his hands? 
—No. 

3139. But you are not aware of any picture-cleaner who possesses such an 
amount of caution and experience as would induce you to place the National 
Gallery pictures in bis hands for the purpose of their being cleaned ?—I should 
endeavour, if possible, to avoid placing them in the bands of any cleaner, certainly. 

3140. As the question of Mr. Farrer’s Titian has been gone into, and you 
have been asked as to the purchase of that picture, and the price you paid, 
which you thought an unreasonable one, I think it is but fair to Mr. Farrer to 
ask what price you obtained for the picture when sold by you ?—A thousand 
pounds. 

3141. And what had you paid for it ?—-I had paid for it, as far as I can recol- 
lect, 1,200/. 

3142. Mr. Charteris.] Do you consider that that picture would have been as 
valuable if it had been left in its originally injured state as it was after it was 
put in the state in which it was when you bought it?—I should consider it to 
have been io a more valuable condition. 

3143. Then you would have given more than 1,200/, for it in the state in 
which it was before it was restored >—I cannot say that ; I did not see it in its for- 
mer condition. 

3144. Were the restorations very apparent?—The restorations were very 
apparent. 


3145. Mr. Vernon.] You bought it, however, believing it not to be a damaged 
picture, or believing it to be in a purer state than it really was in. Would you 
have given the same price for it if you knew it was a damaged picture ?—I can. 
hardly say ; it depends upon the nature of the damage. 
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Veneris, 20° die Maii, 1853. 
(The Committee sat this day in one of the Rooms of the National Gallery.) 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Colonel Mure. Mr. Baring Wall. 

Mr. Charteris. Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Raikes Currie. Lord William Graham. 
Mr. Ewart. Mr. Monckton Milnes. 


COLONEL MURE, «n tHe CnHarR. 


Thomas Uwins, Esq., r. A., and Mr. John Seguier, called in ; and further 
Examined. 


3146. Chairman.| (To Mr. Uwins—before the picture.) DO you wish to make 
any further remarks in reply to Mr. Morris Moore’s criticisms upon the Queen 
of Sheba picture by Claude ?— Yes, I wish to make a few remarks upon what he 
has said. He began, if I recollect rightly, with the colour on the extreme right 
of the building on the right hand side of the spectator, and said that it had been 
removed; now it does appear to me that he is entirely mistaken as to that. I 
see no one part from which the colour has been removed more than another ; 
there has been some former injury to the extreme right of the picture, but I can 
discover no new injury. I can see no difference between that part from which he 
states the colour to have have been removed, and the rest. Then it was stated 
by Mr. Arney, I think, that the legs of the figure standing on the basement 
of the building were rubbed off, or that they were separated from the rest 
of the figures ; whereas, to my eye, the appearance of that part of the picture is 
such as I should imagine the painter would have made it. I can see nothing 
that would lead me to suppose that there has been any injury there. Mr. 
Arney also stated that the anatomy of the figures was gone; that observation 
appears to me to be entirely at variance with the truth, for certainly in Claude's 
pictures you will never find the anatomy better carried out than it is here ; and 
that it has ever been better shown than it now is, I cannot believe. He like- 
wise made some observations upon these two figures on the right, and said that 
the perspective of those figures was lost; that is all a perfect mystery to me. 
I can see no change whatever in the figures, and how any change could have 
altered the perspective I cannot comprehend, though I suppose his wisdom 
makes it out. The sea was the next thing which was observed upon by Mr. 
Morris Moore, and in particular he referred to the shadow of the boat ; and 
another picture of Claude’s (the Saint Ursula) was brought forward in order 
that the shadows in that picture and in this might be compared. Now I say 
that that is a most unfair comparison ; because in the case of the Saint Ursula 
the vessel was between the eye and the light, and therefore the shadow would 
naturally be much darker, whereas in the Queen of Sheba the object is con- 
siderably removed from the rays of the sun, and therefore the shadow would 
of course be not so dark as if the object had been exactly opposite the sun. 
I feel convinced that the shadow here (in the Queen of Sheba) is just as it 
was before the picture was cleaned. ‘Then here is a part, just under the boat, 
which is said to have been rubbed out; now we know that painters, in many 
cases, leave the ground and make use of it for the purpose of producing a par- 
ticular effect, and it does appear to me that Claude did so here ; he wanted a 
warm colour, and may have made use of the ground for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the effect he wished. I see no reason whatever to suppose that any 
injury has been done to that part of the picture. 1 see that there is a reflection 
of the colours, and that effect may have been produced by leaving the ground 
in that part; a mode of proceeding which every painter has occasionally 
adopted, and of which Teniers and many others may be cited as examples. 
Mr. Morris Moore also states that the sea has lost its colour, and that it wants 
depth ; that is the view which he takes of it, but to my eye it appears that the 
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whole picture is in perfect harmony, and I do not see that anything could be 
added to it to render the harmony more complete; it seems to me thar the 
colour is as perfect as possible. Then Mr. Morris Moore stated that some 
of the rigging had been rubbed out of the ship on the left hand side of th, 
picture. ton we know that painters constantly paint things of that kind jn a 
comparatively imperfect manner, in order to avoid too much formality and to, 
much littleness in the execution of trifles of that kind. Then another anq 
most extraordinary thing was stated by Mr. Morris Moore ; he said there haq 
been a glaze over the picture after the rigging had been painted. Now that is 
really a most absurd assertion, as must be admitted by anybody who knows 
anything whatever about painting; such a thing was never done, I will ven. 
ture to say, since the world began. 

3147. Have you any other remarks to make upon this picture ?—Mr. Morris 
Moore says that a great deal of the paint has been rubbed out from the central 
part of the sea, but it appears to me that nothing could be more beautiful oy 
complete than the appearance which that part of the picture now presents, [| 
knew the picture perfectly before it was cleaned, and it does not appear to me 
that it has been rendered, in the smallest degree, less effective or complete in 
harmony, or that any quality is wanting that usually enters into the composition 
of Claude’s pictures. 

3148. Mr. Ewart.) You remember it before it was cleaned ?>—Yes ; and I see 
it now with as much pleasure as I ever did, and I see in it as much beauty as 
it ever possessed, 

3149. Mr. B. Wall.| Were you here during the process of cleaning that 
picture ?—I was. 

3150. In what state was it before it was cleaned >—There was a good deal of 
dirt upon it which has been removed, and the whole picture now comes out 
with a purity and beauty which does honour to the painter. 

3151. When the anatomy of the picture is talked of, that must mean the 
drawing and not the colouring, must it not ‘—It is idle, as it appears to me, to 
talk of the anatomy of these figures having been injured; if you look into 
them it is obvious that every muscle is developed. 

3152. Nocolouring could affect the anatomy of the figures unlessit completely 
did away with them, The anatomy is in the drawing and not in the colouring, 
is it not ?—The anatomy is made out by the paint. 

3153. Chairman (to Mr, Seguier).| You have stated that you repaired this 
picture many years ago; will you point out the part which you so repaired ?— 
I have looked particularly for it, but I have not been able to find it, although 
I am quite certain of the fact that I did repair it. ; 

3154. Whereabouts were the repairs ?—They were principally confined to 
the lower parts; the injury was possibly owing to some damp having got be- 
hind the pictures; the picture had been lined, I presume, in France ; there 
they line them very close, and sometimes, if they are in a warm room, the colour 
will rise from the cloth. I presume that that began to show itself before the 
picture became national property, for it was shortly afterwards that my atten- 
tion was called to it by the trustees, and I was asked to repair the picture and 
to prevent the damage from increasing; this I did, but at the recent cleaning 
I could not discover the places where the repairs had occurred. I had no idea 
of being called upon to point out the parts I repaired, and, therefore, | made 
no memorandum at the time, and can only now speak of the injury which the 
picture had received as being very extensive and very frightful, 

3155. In what year was this ?—-I cannot charge my memory, but it was before 
the pietures were removed from Pall Mall. . 

3156. (To Mr. Uwins.) You mentioned that there were some frightful re- 
pairs in some of the pictures previous to their late cleaning ‘—1 did not observe 
any on this. 

3157. Mr. Charteris (to Mr. Seguier).| Do 1 understand you to say that 
the injuries which you repaired were confined to the bottom of the picture? 
—1I cannot charge my memory ; there might be one or two injuries running up 
to the horizon; all 1 mean to say is, it was confined to the lower part of the 
picture; I do not remember any in the sky. ' 

3158. But you cannot point out the parts you repaired ?—No. 

3159. Lord W. Grdham (to Mr. Uwins),| You do not agree with Mr. 
Morris Moore, in his statement that there was a transparent glazing over wn 
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whole of the picture pani cannot agree with that, because the whole picture is in 
verfect harmony ; and if there had been such a glazing over the whole of it, it 
would have then produced the false effect which is visible in some other Claudes 
in this gallery. I may mention that I have been in the fields studying Claude 
since the last meeting of the Committee, and I have made many observations 
which prove to me the correctness of my view with regard to this picture. 

3160. Chairman. | Have you any other remarks to make with reference to 
this picture >—Jt is hardly necessary for me to say anything about the inscrip- 
tion ; 1 believe that is entirely given up; everybody knows that it is now 
exactly as it was before the last cleaning. The gentleman who made the cata- 
logue has asserted it to be so, and everybody who knew the picture before it 
was cleaned must know that that inscription is now precisely in the same state 
as it was at that time. 

3161. Have you any remarks to make with reference to the Paul Veronese 
in reply to the criticisms of Mr. Morris Moore?—Yes. Mr. Morris Moore 
stated that the shadows of the white drapery were rubbed out ; whereas, I main- 
tain that those shadows are precisely as Paul Veronese painted them, and as 
he must have painted them upon his principles ; and I say that if there had 
been a touch more dark about the projecting part of that figure, the whole of 
the beauty of the picture would have been lost entirely: it must be palpable 
to all who know anything of the composition, either of lines or of colours, but 
of colours especially, that the cold grey and the broad style of that figure were 
necessary to set off the brilliant hues of the angel which is descending, and 
which by that contrast, and by its falling into the green below, gets a splendour 
which makes it something real, or almost beyond reality—divine. I never saw 
a piece of painting superior to that angel. JI do not suppose that anything in 
the world could be finer; much of the great beauty of the picture is owing, 
in my judgment, to the mode of painting the grey figure which is underneath. 
Mr. Morris Moore stated that the glaze, as he calls it, had not been rubbed off 
the little boy in the corner, although it had been rubbed off on the other side 
of the picture. ‘That is another proof of ignorance, or want of consideration ; 
the colours were arranged by the painter to produce the very effect which the 
picture now presents. One great beauty of the picture consists in the purity of 
its colours, and all that which constitutes the charm of the pictures of Paul 
Veronese would have been lost, if the yellow colour had been allowed to remain 
on the picture which there was upon it before the cleaning; all the charm and 
all the sweetness of the greys which he was so fond of, and which are the cha- 
racteristics which every writer and every man acquainted with the subject 
ascribe to the works of Paul Veronese, would have been destroyed, if that yel- 
low colour had not been removed. Before the cleaning, the picture was covered, 
not merely with yellow, but with a brown colour like Spanish liquorice. Some 
gentleman brought here the other day, a small copy of the picture, which gave 
a capital notion of what the picture itself was before it was cleaned; it was 
covered with a nasty, abominable, hot yellow brown, which gave a very good 
notion of the state of the picture before it was cleaned. (The small copy was 
shown to the Witness.) Whoever can look at that, and suppose that Paul 
Veronesé is responsible for such a composition, must know nothing of art 
whatever. 

3152. Mr. Charteris.) What is your objection to that copy ?—It is hot, nasty, 
and beastly ; there is not a trait of Paul Veronese in it. 

3163. Do you say it is nasty and beastly, because it is hot ?—All its tints are 
unlike anything that Paul Veronese ever painted ; it is as great a lie as ever 
was put upon canvas; it is altogether against nature and against art; it is the 
most detestable and most abominable thing I ever saw. 

3164. Do you suppose that that copy, which you describe as hot and beastly, 
is at all in the state, as regards its tone, that the original picture was before it 
was cleaned ?—It is a great deal more bright. 

3165. Although that copy is hot and beastly, you do not consider it as dark 
as the original picture was before it was cleaned >——Not as obscured ; the copy 
which is now produced does wonders for the original picture; seeing such a 
thing as that, you at once become sensible of the beauty and glory of such a 
composition as that of Paul Veronese, whose picture, in its present state, is 
quite a school of art, so that lectures might be written on it. 

3166. Chairman.) Have you any further special remarks to make upon it? 
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—Mr. Morris Moore said, that an ornament in the right hand corner of the 
picture had been obliterated; that is a palpable misstatement, and whoever 
will look at the picture will see at once that it isso. It is obvious that the 
painter’s work and the painter’s intention is there present ; indeed, the whole 
picture appears to me to be in an absolute state of perfection ; I know of no 
picture by the same master which is equal to it; even those at Paris are not 
in so fine a state; before it was cleaned the colours of the dress of the angel 
were entirely lost by the yellow brown stuff that had been put over it, whereas 
now the colours come out in all their splendour and glory. 

3167. Mr. Currie.] Upon the whole, then, you think that, instead of the 
picture having been injured, it is now in as fine a state as it is possible for it 
to be in ?—Yes; I cannot imagine it to be in a finer state, for I see in it all the 
characteristics which distinguish the works of Paul Veronese, and I see in it 
the glory and perfection of his art. 

3168. Mr. AZ. Milnes.| Is not this the picture which you saw in Mr. De la 
Hante’s possession, before it had undergone the process of darkening ?—Yes; 
I saw it when Mr. De la Hante first brought it over to this country ; I was at 
that time almost living with him; I was copying a picture by Rubens in his 
room, and at that time this picture was much nearer what it is now than it has 
been since. 

3169. Can you describe to the Committee what was the state of that picture 
when you first saw itin Mr. De la Hante’s possession ?—It was then in very 
much the same state as it is now; it attracted the attention, and rivetted 
the attention so much that one would almost feel inclined to fall down and 
worship it. 

3170. What is the difference between its state now and the state in which it 
was when you first saw it?—It is 30 or 40 years ago since I first saw it, and 
that is a long while to recollect, but it makes the same impression upon my 
mind now as it did before it was subjected, as I believe, to a particular process 
which Mr. De la Hante used. 

3171. You are sure that your memory does not deceive you with regard to 
this fact, and that you saw this picture in Mr. De la Hante’s possession, in what 
you consider nearly a perfect state ; that you are aware that Mr. De la Hante 
applied to that picture some process which completely changed it, and that you 
now think it is restored to its pristine beauty; do I state the case fairly 7?— 
That is very nearly the case, only I cannot of my own knowledge state that he 
applied the process, to which I have referred, to that picture ; I saw him apply it 
to some other pictures in his gallery, and he explained to me why he did it, 
but he always washed it off after he had put it on; it was a mixture of ox-gall 
and Spanish liquorice. Iam sure that when I saw it afterwards it had under- 
gone a change. 

3172. Mr. Ewart.] And do you say that it is now restored to its pristine 
beauty -—Yes. 

3173. Mr. Charteris.] From your own personal knowledge, can you speak to 
the fact of that picture having been covered by Mr. Dela Hante with the mixture 
or preparation to which you have referred  —No, I cannot ; but I may be allowed 
to say, that I infer it was covered with it from the state in which it was in this 
vallery until it was cleaned. 
~ 3174. Chairman.) Have you any remarks to make in reply to the observations 
of Mr. Morris Moore, on this other picture of Claude’s, the Isaac and Rebecca? 
—If the glazing has been removed, as he states it has, I can only say that it 
is very much for the benefit of the picture ; but I do not believe that any glaz- 
ing was ever passed over the sky, or the upper part of the picture, or that 
glazing was ever any part of Claude’s ultimate process. Mr. Morris Moore 
says, that the aerial perspective is entirely gone. I should like to ask any 
Member of the Committee whether that is the case ; it appears to me that the 
aerial perspective is quite as perfect as ever it was. Mr. Moore says, “ The 
objects in the distance are as near in the picture as those in the back ground.” 
Now, that any man possessing any knowledge of art could state such a 
thing as that, with the picture before him, does appear to me to be most 
extraordinary. 

3175. Will you state to the Committee what observations you have to make 
upon the picture by Canaletti, called the View in Venice ‘—All I have to say 


about it is, that 1 followed Mr. Morris Moore throughout the whole of his 
remarks 
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remarks upon this picture, and not one of the deficiencies he mentioned have I 
been able to perceive ; nor do I perceive them now. Everybody knows that 
Canaletti was a mere painter of topography ; he was not a man to be specially 
remarked upon as a painter from whom much was to be learnt. Before the 
varnish was removed you could see nothing of this picture; there was a hot 
yellow varnish over the whole of it, which entirely destroyed the effect of the 
picture, and made it unlike what it professes to be, a View in Venice. There 
was something said about a difference of colour in the parts to which I am now 
pointing, but my eyes do not make it out. 

3176. Do you not see a difference in the distinctness with which the cross- 
beams on the wall of the mason’s shed are delineated as compared with the 
appearance of that part of the picture before the cleaning ?—No. 

3177. Do you not observe that the part to which I am now pointing is 
slightly effaced ?—No, I do not observe any effacing at all; to my eye it looks 
just like the original touch of the painter; there is the slight touch he was in 
the habit of using, and which was one of the particular characteristics of his 
art. I see no effacing anywhere, nor do I see anything that approaches to it ; 
all the traits are as perfect as possible. 

3178. Mr. Hardinge.] Would or would not the light on the stone in the 
foreground be as intense in colour as the light on the stone to which I am now 
pointing, in order to produce the necessary aerial perspective ?—That would 
depend very muck on accident ; that is, on what the painter saw at the time. 

3779. You think that that was his local colour ?—Yes, that was his local tint : 
he was a painter of localities. 

3180. Chairman.] Now will you look at this other picture of Canaletti’s, 
the Grand Canal, and state what observations you have to make upon it with 
reference to the remarks that have been made upon it by Mr. Morris Moore ? 
—This picture of Canaletti’s was not covered neafly so much with yellow 
varnish as the one to which I have just been referring. Something was said 
about the perspective of this water having been injured; now really Cana- 
letti’s mode of painting water was so absurd that if it was all rubbed out it 
would be so much the better; he taught all his apprentices to paint the water 
as it appears here ( pointing to the right hand side of the picture) ; they did it 
as well as he ; the water to the left (under the large building), is a great deal 
better. 

3181. Lord W. Graham.| Can you point out the piece of varnish which you 
said was remaining ?—No; some dirt that was remaining. 

3182. In the answer it is stated to be the original varnish ? 
ampton pointed out that there was dirt upon the sky. 

3183. Chairman.| You have pointed out the water on the right hand side of 
the picture as being worse than the other; is not that the part which Mr. 
Morris Moore pointed out as being injured ?—Yes; but I cannot understand 
what the injury is. 

3184. You think that the fault lies in the imperfection of the original master’s 
work ?—Yes; he kept a sort of shop for painting, and that was his way of 
painting water, 

3185. Chairman.) Have you any remarks to make upon the picture by 
Nicholas Poussin, the Plague at Ashdod '‘—Yes, that was always an ex- 
ceedingly imperfect picture; it was a very slight picture, and painted on a 
nasty red ground, which ground is perpetually coming through, and it will 
come through more and more as long as the picture exists, until it is entirely 
destroyed; but the removing of the dirt from it has not at all altered its 
condition. 

3186. Mr. Charteris.) You say, “until the picture has been entirely de- 
stroyed ;” destroyed by what ?—By the ground coming through the colour. 

3187. Do you mean to say, that if that picture had remained untouched, 
the original red ground would, in the course of time, appear more and more 
he the colours, and would, in the course of time, destroy the picture: 
—Yes, 

3188. Without any cleaning and without the picture being touched ?—Yes. 
__ 3189. Chairman.] That is owing, is it not, to the peculiar mode in which 
Nicholas Poussin prepared his canvas and painted his pictures -—Yes. 

3190. Mr. Charteris.] Is it merely from your own knowledge and experience 
that you state this, or is it merely your own inference?-—I state it from my 
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own knowledge and experience of Poussin’s works. I know that in many of 
his landscapes and his other pictures he adopted that as a ground to work 
upon. 

, 3191. Your experience has taught you that that red ground appears more 
and more in the course of time, and you are of opinion that it will eventually 
destroy the picture r-—Yes. 

3192. Have you known any cases in which it has already destroyed pictures ? 
—Destruction is a gradual process. I do not mean entirely destroyed ; there is 
no magic in the ground that will carry off the picture in a cloud, but the more 
that ground comes through the more offensive will the picture become. 

3193. Can you name any picture in which the bad effect of the red ground 
appearing through the paint is more apparent than it is in the picture which 
is now before us >I cannot ; and if I had been asked to name an instance in 
which that effect was produced, I should have named this picture, and I always 
have named it, as one remarkable proof of the imperfection of that mode of 
painting. 

3194. Mr. B. Wail.| Does your observation apply exclusively to Poussin ?—~ 
No; it applies to some other masters who have used the same sort of ground; 
many of the Bolognese painters used a much darker ground. Poussin was a 
Frenchman by birth, and a Roman by habit, but the Bolognese school used a 
dark ground, and all their pictures become darker and darker every day they 
exist, owing to the ground upon which the pictures are painted. 

3195. Is it your opinion that 200 years hence there will be no Poussin, or 
that there will be no Bolognese masters whose pictures will be in a good state 
of preservation ?>—I think so; they injure every day in consequence of the 
ground on which they were painted. 

3196. Mr. Charteris.) Can you explain how it is that, if the surface of the 
paint has not been removed, the red ground appears through the paint ?—No, 
I cannot explain it; I can only say that the fact is so. It is in the shadows, 
where the colours are thinner, that you first perceive it; but I can no more 
explain it, than I can explain the re-appearance of what are called the penti- 
menti, which, cover them as you may, will come up again, and which cannot be 
got rid of. 

3197. Lord W. Graham.| That may be the effect of the chemical action of 
light, may it not ?—I cannot explain it, but every artist knows it to be the fact. 

3198. Mr. Hardinge.| In what parts of this picture has the red ground had 
a bad effect ?—In all the red shadows. 

3199. Can you point out any cool shadow where the ground is coming 
through ?—There is no cool shadow. : 

3200. Would you not expect it to come through parts of the drapery -—The 
painting of the drapery may have been more solid, and there may have been 
something in the blue which may have resisted it more than any other part of 
the picture. 

3201. Chairman.| Have you any remarks to make upon the small picture 
by Guercino, the Dead Christ with Angels ?—I believe there was nothing 
stated about that picture except that it was injured; all I can say is, that the 
injury I cannot see; I look for it in vain. 

3202. Now will you look, if you please, at the Anunciation by Claude, and 
state what remarks you have to make upon that picture in answer to the 
observations of Mr. Morris Moore ?—1 have merely to remark that the dirt 
which disfigured the picture has been removed, and that the beautiful greys of 
Claude, for which he was so renowned, are now visible, and that all the delicate 
parts of his foliage are so beautiful that nothing, as it appears to me, 1s 
wanting. 

3203. You do not believe that any such damages as have been imputed are 
discernible on the surface of that picture ?—I cannot discern them, nor do J 
believe that anybody else can.. 

3204. Now look at the Saint Bavon, if you please, and state what remarks 
you have to make upon that picture ?—I can speak with more confidence about 
that picture than any other in the gallery, because I made a most careful copy 
of it when Mr. Holwell Carr first became possessed of it. I have particularly 
observed everything that has been pointed out by Mr. Morris Moore with 
regard to that picture, and I can decidedly state that none of those deficiencies 


which he has attributed to it, so far as I see, exist. I know the picture ont 
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the statement that the eye of the figure distributing alms has been rubbed out 
is altogether false ; the eye was wanting in that figure at the time I copied the 
picture, as will be seen by my copy. This picture was cracked, and was in three 
separate pieces when Mr, Carr first had it; it was afterwards put together, and 
in that process there was a great deal of injury done to this part (referring to 
the left hand corner of the picture); and the whole of the head to wiich I am 
now pointing was painted in; everything that comes within the range of that 
was more or less injured; there were some injuries to the right hand side of the 
picture, but they were not at all equal to the injury on the other side. Then it 
has been stated that the figures to which I am now pointing (to the right) have 
been partially obliterated ; but I recollect them exactly as they are now when 
I first copied the picture, I have a perfect recollection of the state of the 
picture at that time, and I can see no change whatever in it; every part of it 
is just in the state in which it then was; dirt had come over it while it was in 
this gallery, or after it was first put in order by Mr. Carr, and now that that 
dirt has been removed all the imperfections of the picture are exposed. 

3205. Have you still in your possession the copy of this picture to which 
you have referred, and which you say you made ?—No. 

3206. Chairman.| I believe that five of the nine pictures which have been 
cleaned are the property of the British Museum, are they not ?—I am not sure 
how that is; some of them are; it has been so stated; | will get you the list 
of those that are their property. 

3207. | may mention that the two Canalettis, the Saint Bavon, the small 
picture of the Annunciation, by Claude, and the Guereino, are in the list of 
the pictures belonging to the British Museum, and have been consigned by 
them to the National Gallery for temporary exhibition ?—I did not know that 
that was the case with regard to the Saint Bavon. 

3208. Are you aware whether the trustees of the British Museum were con- 
sulted as to those pictures prior to their being consigned to Mr. Seguier, to be 
cleaned ?—I am not aware of their having been consulted ; I do not think that 
such a question arose. 

3209. Do you, as keeper of the gallery, consider that the trustees are entitled 
to deal with those pictures in the same way as they would deal with pictures 
belonging to the gallery itself :—I should imagine so. 

3210. You have never heard the question discussed, as to how far the clean- 
ing or otherwise treating the pictures of the Museum should be considered 
distinct from the treatment of the pictures of the gallery in the proper sense ? 
— Never. 

3211. (To Mr. Seguier.) You have said that the oil varnish, which has been 
employed for so many years in the gallery, may easily be removed by soap and 
water :— Yes. 

3212. And you have given it as your opinion that that oil varnish has a great 
tendency to attract dirt, and that if it cominues for any length of time ona 
picture, it will get yellower and blacker from day to day 7—Yes. 

3213. Do you consider that that oil varnish could be removed by any simple 
process, without encroaching on the lower coat of mastic varnish, or in any 
degree endangering the picture ?—Yes, I have said that I left the mastic varnish 
underneath. 

3214. I do not speak of the operation lately performed, but of the possibility 
of removing the dirty surface of mixed oil and mastic varnish, without going as 
deep as you are supposed to have been under the necessity of going on a late 
occasion :—TI do think so. 

3215. It would require you to go through the same process as that which you 
went through in order to remove it ;—-Yes. 

3216, You have been employed in cleaning picture for the gallery ever 
since the institution of the collection, have you not ?—I have. 

3217. What is your age ?—I think I am about 66. 

3218. Do you consider that the backs of the pictures are now in about the 
Same state as that in which they were three years ago, when they were dusted ? 
—No; | think they had been left xhuch longer previous to that dusting. 

3219. Do you consider that they are now less or more dusty than they were 
then :—Less, for they had remained much longer previous to that dusting than 
they have remained since; but still this place is so dirty that they are very dusty 
at the back. 
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T. Uwins, Esq. 3220. Looking at that picture of Nicholas Poussin’s, which we saw the other 

- FS * - day, do you think it possible for any picture to contain more dust than there 

ne J Seger’ was at the back of that picture >—Yes; I should say that if it remained two 
years longer the quantity of dust would be very much increased. 

3221. Mr. B. Wall (to Mr. Uwins).| You have been asked a question with 
regard to the trustees of the British Museum, and whether they have interfered 
with regard to the pictures which they have lent the gallery ; should you have 
been aware of the fact if any remonstrance had been made on their part to the 
trustees of the National Gallery !—Certainly; because I always attend the 
trustees of the Museum, when they come, and hear their observations; the 
only observations I ever heard made on the subject were made by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but they were not made with reference to any of those 
pictures which are possessed by the Museum; they were made in reference to 
two pictures of Guido’s. 1 was going round the gallery with his Grace, and he 
observed that those two pictures were in a very bad state, and that he thought 
they ought to be cleaned; but they were not the property of the trustees of 
the British Museum. 

3222. Chairman. The trustees of the Museum are in the habit of periodi- 
cally inspecting the pictures in the collection, are they not !—Once a year. 

3223. When did their inspection last take place ‘— Last Saturday. 

3224. Did any of them make any remarks upon the present state of their 
pictures as compared with their state formerly ?—I should say that last Saturday 
was the first day that I have ever omitted to attend the trustees when they 
came, but I was particularly prevented; I explained to Colonel Thwaites why, 
and requested that he would take my place, and go round the gallery with the 
trustees. 

3225. (To Colonel Zhwaites.) Were you present at the late inspection ?—All 
the time. 

3226. Who were the trustees present ?—The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Knight, and Mr. Towneley. 

3227. Were any observations made by them upon the state of the pictures ? 
—Nothing whatever that related to the state of the pictures. Sir Henry Ellis 
also attended, and went round with me. 

3228. Mr: R. Currie (to Mr. Seguier).| Do you think that soap and water is 
a powerful, and even a dangerous solvent, if it is not used with great caution ? 
—I do not, if used with caution ; it requires practice to give an opinion upon 
the precise strength of the soap used. 
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Solomon Alexander Hart, Esq., R8.A., called in; and Examined. 


S. A. Hart, Esq. 3229. Chairman.| YOU are a Royal Academician ?—I have the honour to 

R.A be so. 

- 3230. And I believe you are a painter of pictures that frequently enjoy some: 
popularity -—Of that I am uncertain. 

3231. You have been well acquainted with the pictures in this gallery for 
some considerable time, have you not?—When the gallery was first formed 
I was one of the first hundred students admitted to study there, and I have 
been in the habit of attending the gallery frequently; liking old pictures, I 
very often come here. 

3232. Have you, in the course of your studies, copied any one of the nine 
pictures that have been lately cleaned ?—Yes ; I partly copied the Consecration: 
of St. Nicholas, by Paul Veronese, but I did not finish it. 

3233. What state was that picture in at that time ?—I should say the surface 
was in a dirty state, but I do not think it was in a very different state, as far 
as the painting goes, from that in which it now is; I think there are some 
changes in it, but not such as to interfere materially with the general effect 
of the picture. 

3234. In what year was it that you made the copy of which you speak ?—l 
do not recollect the year exactly. 

3235. About how long ago?—-I should think probably about 25 or 26 years 
ago, but I am not sure. 

3236. Did you copy, besides the Paul Veronese, any other of the nine 
pictures which have lately been cleaned :—No. 


3237. What is your opinion of picture-cleaning generally ; do you consider 
it 
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it desirable to avoid that operation as much as possible owing to the risks to §. 4. Hart, Esq. 
which it exposes pictures ?—As an artist I should say that the longer the evil R.A, 


day can be deferred the better. I have so little faith in such a system myself, .———— 
that I think were I a collector of old pictures, I do not know three persons 2° May 1853. 
in this town, or anywhere (and | have been abroad and have known restorers 

there), to whom I would entrust them for the purpose of their being cleaned. 

3238. Are you of opinion, from your previous knowledge of these nine 
pictures, that they were in a state requiring cleaning at the time when they 
were lately consigned to Mr. Seguier for that purpose ?—No, except the Paul 
Veronese. I often see pictures whose surfaces are dirty, and which I would 
rather have left in their dirty state, than run the risk of having such a super- 
imposition of paint removed, as I know is almost inevitably the case by the 
process of cleaning, 

3239. When you speak of a super-imposition of paint, what is the precise 
definition you mean to give ?—The later and more important touches of the 
artist, such as are known by the term “ glazing.” I made use of that expres- 
sion, ‘‘ super-imposition,” to explain as much as possible a technical word. 
I should say the last touches, which are often the most important touches, from 
which certain artists of certain schools made certain calculations, are done by 
means of glazing. 

3240. You mean transparent colours ?—Yes; that which is known by the 
Italians by the term “ Velatura;” it was placed upon the surface of pictures 
by masters of certain schools, not by all schools. 

3241. You could not give a general answer to the question, that you did not 
think those pictures required cleaning ?—Yes ; I have a very great objection to 
cleaning, except so far as the removal of such part of the surface as may be 
removed, I fancy, by friction ; but certainly I would not sanction the use of 
strong solvents, by the use of which you run the risk of. disturbing the surface 
of the picture, which can never be got back again, inasmuch as the artist is 
gone and you never can have the operation of his mind, but only the opera- 
tion of some other mind. 

3242. You would not have subjected any one of those pictures to any ope- 
ration, requiring processes at all likely to reach the surface of the original 
master’s touch ?—Not if they had been my own property. 

3243- Do you consider that they were in such a state that if the dirt could 
be got rid of by some mere surface operation on the old varnish without any 
risk, they would have been greatly improved by it :—That is what | would have 
done myself, and yet I may state that I saw a picture yesterday (I can neither 
mention the name of the picture nor the repairer), which had been cleaned in 
avery extraordinary manner by one of those persons to whom alone | should 
be willing to consign property of that kind if I had it; it was a small picture 
by Cuyp, which had been wonderfully cleaned. 

3244. Are you at all acquainted with the technical processes of picture- 
cleaning ?—I have heard that certain things are used, but these are all matters 
that I confess I hold in great abhorrence. 

3245. Do you consider that pictures with the delicate glazings that you have 
referred to, are more susceptible of injury than the works of artists who finished 
off their pictures in a more solid manner ?—I should say from what | know 
about the operation, that the colour which is so imposed possesses little or no 
body, and is of so diaphanous a character that it has very little hold of the 
colour underneath, and when a strong varnish is put on that, and has to be 
removed, the solvent required to remove the varnish may remove the thin body 
also; that I believe must be the case; and I think that is the reason why I 
have often seen in pictures which have been repaired an unevenness or rough- 
ness on the surface. 

3246. Remembering those pictures in their very dirty state, do you think 
the most experienced eye could detect with anything like certainty whether 
those delicate surface glazings then existed under the dirt, or whether they might 
not have been removed in some earlier process of cleaning to which the pictures 
may have been subjected :—That is very likely, but that only strengthens my 
view of the difficulty and uncertainty at any time of cleaning such pictures ; it 
is possible that changes that may be seen now in the pictures may have arisen 
from injuries which existed and which may have been repaired at some former 
time. I must say I have a strong disinclination myself to permit the cleaning 
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and the consequent restoration, or what is called the restoration of pictures, in 
any shape. 

3247. With reference to the skill or caution of the individual cleaner 
employed, you perceive that my question is of importance ?—It is of great 
importance. 

3248. I will put the case of a picture 200 years old, which originally had 
these very delicate glazings, and we will suppose that picture to have been 
cleaned two or three times in its passage to posterity, and to be at this moment 
in this gallery, but covered with a very dense coat of dirt ; do you think that 
under that coat of dirt you could with certainty distinguish whether those 
delicate glazings were there or not >—I think I could. 

3249. You do not think that the coat of dirt on the surface of the picture 
would prevent an experienced eye from detecting it?—I could not tell that 
such transparent colour might not have been simulated by some restorer who 
had removed the original tint; it is impossible for anybody to say what has 
been the original condition of a picture which has undergone two or three 
reparations. 

3250. Are you not of opinion that allowance must be made in these cases for 
the last cleaner who has undertaken to clean a picture when it has been in an 
extremely dirty state, and when that picture, after it has been cleaned, has been 
discovered not to have those glazings which it is generally understood that the 
master, say one of the Venetian masters, was in the habit of using; do you not 
think it fair in such a case to assume that those glazings may have been for- 
merly removed, but that from the dirty state in which the picture was when it 
was submitted to the last cleaning, that injury was not then observed -—I think 
so; | do not know how it is possible to think otherwise ; it would be very unfair 
to do so; it is but just to make that allowance, and to consider that the injury 
may have been done in the course of some former cleaning. 

3251. Have you ever paid attention to the question, as to what precautions 
might be taken with a view of improving the pictures in this gallery, and at the: 
same time preventing those injuries which are frequently committed by picture- 
cleaners ?—-No; because I assumed that every precaution was taken here; it 
did not occur to me for a moment to think otherwise. I thought competent 
protection was provided. 

3252. Have you ever taken into consideration the peculiar nature of the 
varnish that has been used in this gallery ?—Not at all. 

3253. You are not aware of there having been any peculiarity in it?—No; 
this is the first meeting of the Committee that I have attended; knowing that 
I was to be examined as a witness I have purposely abstained from appearing 
here, in order that I might state without any bias my own impressions. 

3254. Will you have the goodness to state your opinion of the nine lately 
cleaned pictures as they now appear, as compared with the condition in which 
you saw them before they were cleaned >—Having had my attention called by 
the newspapers to accounts of injuries sustained by the national pictures in this 
gallery, | came here and saw the pictures, and expressed my opinion on their 
state, perhaps to some friends, and then I found an attempt was made to draw 
me into making statements in the newspapers, and so forth; but certainly my 
impressions when I came here were those which of course I shall be ready to 
state to you without any partisanship, merely telling you what I feel as an 
artist, with regard to any injury which may appear to me to have accrued to 
property which is alike important to the artist and to the formation of public 
taste. 

3255. Have you made any particular remarks upon the Claude, commonly 
called the Queen of Sheba, and upon its present as compared with its former 
state -—I remember that there was. certainly a very different complexion over 
the picture some years ago; it is a picture which I remember seeing again 
and again in my early days, and the best mode in which I can satisfy myself 
as to the extent of the removal of the surface which I formerly so much 
admired is, by comparing it with the other picture, the St. Ursula; that, I think, 
is the best test | can have ; if I remember rightly, on looking at the two pictures 
there was a correspondence in the tones, whereas now I see a great dis- 
crepancy; one has the quality of Claude, and the other reminds me of the 
Vernet skies which I have seen in the Louvre; it reminds me more of the 
detached tints which are seen in Vernet’s paintings, instead of that =. 
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of colour which distinguishes the paintings of Claude. I confess that Vernet 
is a master whose works I have never much admired. 

3256. Have you any special remarks to make on portions of that picture ?— 
No; I am not a landscape painter, and perhaps I do not look at landscapes 
with the same accuracy of observation that other painters do; perhaps I look 
at them generally rather than specifically. 


3257. Have you any remarks to make with respect to the Paul Veronese, 
which is a historical picture ?—I think very little change has taken place in 
that picture, except the removal of some material which obscured it. I think 
there are some differences in the lights; some tints have been removed, and 
some glazings from some cf the lights. 


3258. Could you specify the portions of the picture to which you refer ?— _ 


There is a difference in the upper part of the picture, and in certain portions 
about the angel, also in the sleeve of the kneeling figure ; if I recollect rightly, 
when I copied the picture some years ago there was an architectural ornament 
which ran along the steps, and which was much more defined than it is now ; 
whether that may have been put on by some person who previously cleaned the 
picture or not Ido not know, but it occurred to me when I saw it lately that 
it was what the painters would call weak in the detail, but certainly I do not 
see any such change in the picture so much for the worse as | have read of in 
the public prints. 

3259. You do not observe any weakness in the shades of the white drapery 
as compared with the former appearance of that part of the picture 7—No. 
The light draperies are certainly whiter and lighter, but I think very little has 
been removed from their surface. Paul Veronese, although belonging to the 
Venetian school, glazed but little; it is known that he did not resort to that 
process so much as Titian and Tintoretto. 


3260. Do you make the same observations upon the other large Claude (the 
Isaac and Rebecca), as to the genuine character of which some doubt has been 
entertained, as you have made upon the Queen of Sheba ?—It certainly looks 
very bright and very new; that is the way in which I characterise my feel- 
ing upon the subject; it disturbs me; the blues and the other colours are too 
bright, but I never believed that to be a picture by Claude, and therefore | did 
not care very much about it. 

3261. Have you made any observations upon the two Canaletti pictures in 
the small room ?—Yes; I think the left hand Canaletto (the View in Venice) 
is the picture which has suffered the most; that I remember distinctly; I see 


a great change in that picture much for the worse, and destructive of its cha- 
racteristic traits. 


3262. Will you specify what change you perceive in it ?>—I think it has lost 
much of its sharpness; I think there are parts in it which a painter would 
term rotten ; parts of the picture are disturbed, and not continuous in charac- 
ter. I have always looked at that picture as a sort of model for architectural 
painters; it is a picture which | have no doubt has helped to form the taste of 
many painters in that department, and formerly it had qualities which I do not 
see in it now. 

3263. Do you observe a want of relief in that picture ?—I think there were 
preparations made for a certain mode of treatment, and I do noi now see that 
that has been earried out; I do not see any result from it; it appears to me 
much changed; the distinctive attributes of the master, as I have already said, 
are gone. 

3264. And what is your opinion with reference to the picture on the other 
side, the other Canaletto ?—That I do not think is so much changed: but I 
believe there are things in it which are not so subdued or so rich in colour as they 
were formerly ; but of the other picture | can speak with more certainty. 


3265. Do you feel satisfied, from your previous knowledge of the View in 
Venice, that the alterations which you see in it for the worse are the result 
of the recent cleaning ?—-I really believe so. I have previously said, that I 
think it is likely that restorations are made in pictures from time to time; but 
I should fancy of that picture, more than the other, that the damage is more 
recent, from the nature of the painting ; I speak more particularly of lines and 
forms which were once seen on the left hand side; there is a sort of stone- 
mason’s place, parted off with forms aud cross pieces, which I remember were 
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A. re Esq. continuous, and which gave a look of great decision of character to the picture 

Be a character for which Canaletti was famed. : 

3266. Do you allude to certain cross-beams in the mason’s shed, on the 
right hand side of the picture ?—_Yes; and there is certain stone work, inverted 
capitals and columns, and some women engaged in washing. I do not remem- 
ber the precise incident, but I know there are parts removed from those capitals 
besides which there was a texture about the foreground, and other details, which 
are not there now. 

3267. When I asked you whether you thought these blemishes were due to 
the late cleaning, what I meant was this, that if you observed certain features 
in that, or any other picture in its former state, which are now wanting, of 

- course in that case you would be entitled to infer that the loss was owing to 
the late operation?—My memory leads me to believe that the picture, at the 
time when I formerly knew it, was in the condition in which it had left the 
painter's easel. I take it that it must be a difficult thing to repair a Canaletto 
so as to preserve that continuity of line, and that improvised look about the 
touches which distinguish the works of that master. 


3268. Under those circumstances the alterations to which you allude must 
have been effected in the recent course of cleaning >—It is just possible. 

3269. When you say it is just possible, will you explain what you mean 
by that expression ?—It seems to me 80; I cannot, of course, aver that it 
was So. 

3270. If you observed and were aware of the existence of certain features 
n the picture six months ora year ago, and if those features are now removed, 
you would naturally infer that their removal is owing to the cleaning, would 
you not ?—Yes. 

3271. The picture that hangs between the two Canaletti is The Plague at 
Ashdod, by Nicholas Poussin; have you made any remarks upon it?—Yes, I 
have looked at it. 

3272. What is your opinion of its present state, as compared with its state 
formerly ?--I do not remember the blue drapery being so crude and distinct 
from the other parts of the picture as it is now; it is disagreeable to my eye; 
I feel it is not in harmony with the rest of the picture. 

3273. Was not that picture in rather a disagreeable state before it was 
cleaned ?—I cannot say; I can only say it is a picture that never engaged my 
attention very much. 

3274. Do you observe any appearance in that picture from natural decom- 
position, or change in the colours themselves, irrespective of the operations of 
the cleaner ?—No. 

3275. You do not think it offers any peculiarities which would lead you to 
form a different opinion of its state from that which you would form of other 
pictures by the same master ?—No; I am not aware of any. Allow me to 
observe, when I made use of the term, “ glazing,” just now, I did not mean 
the Committee to understand that I believed that glazing had been employed on 
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; all these nine pictures; that I did not intend, and it would have been a very 
ignorant observation of mine if accident had led me to make it. 
3076. It may be proper to mention that there has been a good deal of 


discrepancy in the views of different gentlemen who have been examined, as to 
the precise definition of the term. You, I presume, understand the term 
“ slazing” as denoting those delicate transparent colours which were placed by 
the masters who used them here and there, or perhaps in different places all 
over the picture, to give effect to the opaque colours that were below ?>—Yes; 
and in most instances such pictures were prepared for it. We know Tintoretto 
did that ; we know it by documentary evidence. 


3277. There are notices of it in books by ancient writers ?—Yes ; Marco 
Boschini has written two works in which he describes the processes ; I may 
mention that there is a curious circumstance connected with this subject, a 
vulgar error. It is a common thing for people who want to say something to 
a painter to ask him “Is it not a great pity that the Venetian secret of colouring 
is lost?” Then, of course, you tell them that the art is in the combination, just 
as it is in letters; but the fact is, that about the Venetian process more is known 
than is known about most other schools. There are certain schools we know ; 


take the school of Sienna, for instance, because a great deal is now published 
in 
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in Germany, in Prussia’ more especially, and in France. People are more 
critical ; Germans, it is needless to say, are so; they write and publish a good 
deal on these subjects, and it is the business of an intelligent artist to make 
himself acquainted with their works. 

3278. Could you mention any passages in the works of ancient writers 
where that glazing or velatura is described in an accurate or intelligible 
manner ;—My memory does not serve me sufficiently to enable me to do so at 
the moment; but it runs so extensively through various works, that I take it 
for granted everybody knows it. 

3279. Do you consider the description given by them so clear, that any 
person competent to understand the Italian language would have no difficulty 
in comprehending it?—A knowledge of the Italian language would in the 
ordinary way always suffice, without assistance, to make out some of the 
expressions ; the Venetian is a very quaint dialect, and I confess I do not 
consider myself a proficient in it; if I find any difficulty, I ask a friend and get 
him to tell me what the words mean. 

3280. Did Boschini write in the Venetian dialect ?—Yes, he did; I merely 
mentioned his name to show that the processes are known; we know what 
the dead colourings of Titian were, we know with what material he began his 
pictures; that is as well known as possible. 

3281. There is another mode of finishing a picture which has been alluded 
to here under the term “ glazing,” the existence of which some witnesses 
maintain, and others deny; that is what is commonly called, I believe, a general 
toning or wash colour put over the picture, for the purpose of imparting a 
certain effect of light, or with the view of giving a general hue to the picture ; 
you would not confound the term “glazing” in the old Venetian sense, with 
that other operation to which I allude?—You spoke just know of passing 
something over the surface of the picture, with a view of lightening it, that is 
not the character of glazing. 

3282. With a view of imparting the hue to light, or of giving a general tone 
to the picture ’—Then I am afraid I do not quite understand the question. 
I can conceive that something might be passed over asky or over the light part 
of a picture with an opaque colour in a semitransparent way, so as to affect the 
tone ; but I believe that to be a very distinct thing from glazing ; the glazing I 
mean is of another kind. I cannot understand it so; though I admit it is a 
species of glazing, it is not so in the way in which the Venetians meant it. I never 
accepted it in such a sense. If it were a light colour passed over the sky with a 
view of making it lighter, I should imagine it came under the head of what we 
painters understand by scumbling ; where you pass a light colour over a darker 
colour, which is often done in a semitransparent way, and which affects the 
tone and look of a picture. : 

3283. Without going into these details, you, from your experience as an 
artist, and from your knowledge of the ancient practice, or the ancient works 
upon the subject, could never understand the term “glazing” in any other 
sense than that in which you have previously defined it?—No; I certainly 
should not. 

3284. Have you any special remarks to make upon the St. Bavon picture >— 
I remember a richer surface over the picture ; and I should say as to the details 
of it, that there are some which I do not see there now, and which I can hardly 
fancy the painter would have left without completing, and there are eyes want- 
ing in some of the figures, and other details of like importance. One would 
imagine from one’s own judgment that the painter would have made those details 
as complete as he could; at the same time I ought to state that 1 do not know 
whether the eyes and other details to which I have referred have been recently 
removed or not; but I never looked upon the picture as a very important 
sketch, and I was led to understand that it was not painted by Rubens. | can- 
not say I am perfectly acquainted with the works of Rubens; he is not the 
master who has interested me the most. 

3285. You see no such positive change in that picture as would lead you to 
believe that it had been injured by the late cleaning ?—It looks to me bright 
and clean. I am accustomed to see Rubens with a tone; with a glow of 
colour. 

3286. Do you mean that it now looks raw ?—Yes, I think so. 

3287. The object of the cleaner being to make it clean, I presume you do 
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not consider cleanliness a defect ?—It might impress one with a sense of too 
much cleanliness. In the newly painted pictures now exhibiting at the Royal 
Academy, the object of an artist would not be to impress you with a sense of 
the cleanliness of his picture ; it would be to represent it like nature, as far ag 
he could. 

3288. Have you made any observations upon the small picture by Guercino ? 
—Yes, I remember that picture, and I think there are some particulars gone 
from it. ‘There is the wing of the angel, which, I think, looks as if I saw the 
blue sky through it; some of the lights appear to me whiter, and not in 
harmony with the rest of the picture. I know you can see the sky through the 
angel's wing ; that struck me because I certainly did not remember to have 
seen it before. I was never impressed with the idea that there was any 
inequality in the surface, but considered that it was painted in the artist’s usual 
manner. 

3289. Then the small picture by Claude, called Sir George Beaumont’s 
Claude, the Annunciation ; have you made any observations upon it?—I can 
hardly imagine that that picture has been much disturbed. There are certain 
details upon the surface which appear to me to have been placed there last, 
and I fancy that if any great removal had taken place those things must have 
gone with the last surface of colour. 

3290. And from that you infer that no serious injury has been done to the 
picture by cleaning ?—I think that if it had been much injured those forms 
would have gone with it. 

3291. Mr. Charteris.| You are well acquainted with the picture by Claude, 
called the Queen of Sheba ?—Yes, I have seen that picture here from very 
early times. . 

3292. Did it give you the impression of having been an injured picture 
before it was cleaned :—No, certainly not; ] thought it a very beautiful thing ; 
and, indeed, I thought so highly of the Claudes here, that I remember when I 
went abroad I had an impression that there were no Claudes to be seen in any 
gallery equal to ours. 

3293. And the Queen of Sheba was one of those ?—Yes ; I remember that 
sky distinctly. 

3294. And now you consider, I think you have stated, that those peculiarities 
for which Claude was remarkable are wanting ?—The picture has not certainly 
that glow and that uniform look that it had formerly ; it is more divided into 
distinct tints, like the paintings of Vernet. I can fancy that Claude may have 
had some process by which at last he may have united or brought these tints 
together and combined them; he must have had some extraordinary process 
which gave to his pictures a quality which is not to be found in the works of 
any other master of the landscape school. 

3295. Lord W. Graham.) Do you mean a kind of general toning r—I should 
rather call it a general hue, because toning is such a vague term. 

3296. A wash ?—A hue, such as one would see over a landscape when the 
surface has been impinged by some particular effect, either sunset or sunrise, 
of wind or rain, or whatever it may be; we all know how much the same land- 
scape changes its aspect in different times of day. 

4297. Do you mean that that was added as the last tint ?—I am not at all 
aware of the process that was employed by Claude, but 1 am assuming it; I 
said he must have had some peculiar mode of uniting these colours so as to 
fuse the tints, as it were, into one another. 

3298. Mr Charteris.| Do you consider the Queen of Sheba to be a sunrise 
or a sunset picture ?—I should think it was a sunrise picture. 

3209. You know the St. Ursula well ?7—I remember that picture. 

3300. Do you consider that picture to be a sunrise or a sunset ?—I have 
not paid so much attention to that. 

3301. Comparing those two pictures together, before the nine pictures were 
cleaned, was the one as brilliant and warm as the other 2>—I think the St. Ursula 
was the cooler picture of the two, but certainly the quality of the sky was not 
in the two pictures so dissimilar as it is now. | 

3302. You have said you consider the Canaletti to be the most injured, and 
that Canaletti was a very difficult painter to repair if injured, and therefore 
you assume, having known that picture in a fine state previous to its cleaning, 
that the injury which you now perceive in it must have been the result of a 
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recent cleaning >—I am not aware that I stated I believed it was; already, cer- 
tainly much of its character is gone. 

3303. Do you consider that an injury done to the surface of a picture painted 
py Claude can be more easily repaired than an injury done to a Canaletto ?— 
J should think the Canaletto would be the more readily restored than the 
Claude. I cannot fancy anything in the sky of a Claude being injured, and 
then put in order so as to correspond with the portions preserved. 


3304. Referring to the present state of the Queen of Sheba Claude, do you 
consider that, as it is now, wanting in those peculiarities of the master which 
ou recollect it to have possessed before this cleaning? Do you consider that 
they have been removed by this cleaning, or that they were removed by a former 
cleaning, and had been restored by some restorer ?—If the picture had been 
reviously cleaned and restored, then I confess that it would make one of the 
exceptional cases to my view of cleaning generally ; it must have been done by 
a very clever man; then the St. Ursula has been cleaned. 


3305. If this picture had by any previous cleaning been reduced to the state 
in which you now see it, that is, wanting the peculiarities of the master which 
ou have described, with the sky more resembling the sky of a Vernet than the 
sky of a Claude, do you believe that any restorer could have restored it to the 
state in which you saw it previous to the last cleaning >—I cannot believe any 
such restoration ; indeed, I think I stated at first my dislike to the idea of such 
a thing. 

3306. I am talking of possibility >—To suppose it possible, would seem to 
me to argue a power equal to the power of Claude. 

3307. Do you think that this picture will ever regain by time that which you 
say it has lost ?—I really cannot answer that question. 

3308. Do you think it probable that the mere action of time on the surface 
of that picture will restore to it those peculiarities of Claude which you say it 
has lost, and which it had before the last cleaning ?—I hope it may. Certainly 
there will be some chemical changes in the varnish, which may give it a different 
complexion, but I do not know that it will restore the gradation of colour. 
I am not aware that time would make future harmony out of present discord. 


3309. Do you consider it at present to be discordant ?—I have observed on 
two or three occasions that I think there is an abruptness in that picture which 
I have not been accustomed to see in Claude’s painting, and which I have not 
seen in his other pictures in this gallery. 

3310. May we assume it to be your opinion that time alone will not restore 
those peculiarities which have been taken away from this picture by the last 
cleaning !—I do not think it will produce gradation, certainly, though it may 
produce certain changes on the surface. If a picture be cleaned and made very 
white, | can understand that after it has been varnished it may get lower in 
tone, and that the crudeness may go off. 

3311. But do you think that time alone will ever bring that Queen of Sheba 
Claude back to the state in which you recollect it before the last cleansing -— 
Tam afraid not. . 

3312. Do you think there is any picture restorer, or do you know any living 
landscape painter who could bring that picture back to the state in which you 
recollect it previous to the last cleaning ?—If there were any such person, as I 
observed before, such a person would be a second Claude. 


3313. Do you consider the St. Ursula at present in a fine state?—It is in 
such a state that if I possessed it I would take care it should not be touchéd. 
I conceive it is in an agreeable state ; it is so to my eye. Certain persons would 
Say it is discoloured; it does not appear so to me; and if it were, as I said in 
the early part of my examination, I would rather put up with that inconvenience 
than run a risk with a picture which you cannot replace. 

3314. You have alluded to passages in the works of contemporary writers, 
and among others to passages in Boschini with respect to glazing; do you 
recollect the term they apply to glazing; do they use the term “velatura” ?— 
Yes; but besides that we know that there were touches put in even with the 
fnger; certain things of that kind were done which it is not necessary to go 
into now, and which are of a purely technical character. , 

3315. Then you do not consider the term “velatura” to be a modern word ? 
—I cannot conceive anybody stating that it is; I suppose that it is an under- 
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stood thing. Certain pictures of Tintoretto and of Titian show that they 
employed those processes very much. “ 


3316. Mr. R. Currie.] With reference to this subject, I wish to have your 
opinion upon some evidence which f will read to you. The Chairman asked, 
“ Were not the Venetian painters in the habit of using what are called glazings, oy 
“ transparent colours, in finishing off their pictures, which glazings are generally 
“ supposed to be more susceptible of injury from chemical applications, or even 
“ from mechanical applications of the picture-cleaner, than the surface of the pic. 
“ tures of various other schools or masters? That is a question that can never be 
“ settled, because nobody can prove that they did use glazings *—-Is it your 
‘¢ opinion that they did or that they did not? I believe that the best painterg 
‘* of every school used very little indeed, if any at all, of what is called glazing , 
«“ | think it is quite a modern quackery myself, that has nothing to do with the 
® noble works of remote ages in art.—You consider that the theory as to the 
“ Venetian painters having used very delicate glazings in finishing off their 
“ pictures is fallacious? Ido not admit those glazings, as they are called; | 
«« believe that they sought for freshness and pureness of colour, and depended on 
“ their knowledge of colour for the harmony of their picture, and not on putting 
“ on what the Romans call velatura; they wished to have the vigour and fresh- 
“ ness of nature, or their pictures would not have lasted as they have.” Now, | 
wish to ask you whether you consider those opinions to be in accordance or 
not in accordance with written evidence and with your own present judgment? 
-—They are certainly very new opinions to me; 1 must have been always in 
a dream if they are well-founded. 


3317- Youmust have been living in a state of entire delusion if those opinions 
are correct ?—But I always thought that everybody knew, and that the Com- 
mittee, of course, would know, how the Venetians painted; I rather felt that I 
had been fatiguing you, and making cbservations on that subject that were 
unnecessary and commonplace. 

3318. You think, if it isa delusion, it is shared with all other artists ?~-] 
never heard the theory propounded before. 


3319. Mr. B. Wall.] You stated in the early part of your examination that 
you did not know more than three picture-cleaners who you would trust in this 
country or abroad 7—-I am sorry to say it is so. 

3320. How do you account for the secret being in the keeping of so few 
men ?—I can hardly answer your question; what is meant by secret I cannot 
understand. 

3321. Or how do you account for a class of menswho are so much in request, 
having only three remarkable men among them :—That is, in my estimation ; 
because although made a distinct branch of practice, it is not carried out in 
a very intellectual manner. I suppose that must be the reason. 


3322. Have you any objection to state who these three men are who you say 
are competent ?—I should rather not state. 1 think it would be an invidious 
thing to single out particular men, and 1 might appear to favour or parade 
some particular person | know. 

3323. Supposing you had had the power of submitting the nine pictures 
that have been the subject of examination to any of those three men ; how 
many of the nine would you have submitted to the process of cleaning ?—! 
would have submitted none if I could have avoided it. 

324. Not even to your own three men ?—Not unless the pictures were 
obscured, like the Paul Veronese, whose surface was certainly very much 
obscured. 

3925. The Queen of Sheba you would not have allowed to be cleaned '— 
Certainly not. 

3326. Is the Paul Veronese the only one you would have allowed to be 
cleaned out of the nine?—I think so; because the surface of it was so very 
much obscured, as in fact to destroy the particular tone for which the master 
was celebrated ; inasmuch as the surface of the picture was hot and brown, 
rather than silvery; not such pictures as we know in Venice by the name of 
Paul Veronese. : 

3327. Have you looked at the pictures at all with regard to the expediency 
of having any of them relined ?—That is a part of the subject I do not under- 
stand; 1 know thatif the surface of the picture is uneven lining is epaatinny 
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resorted to; but if you ask me how it is done, or any of its processes, I am 
not sufficiently well acquainted with the subject to answer the question. 

328. Is it not generally considered even a more delicate operation than that 
of cleaning ?—I am not aware. [ have understood that the transferring of pic- 
tures from one surface to another is a delicate operation; but I was not aware 
that there was so much difficulty in simply lining a picture, unless, indeed, the 

icture is disturbed at the back. 

3329. You think there are more good reliners than cleaners in the world ?7— 
| suppose the operation is easier. 

3330. How can you see a transparent glaze through an opaque colouring ? 
_-The obscuration on a picture is not always opaque, it is sometimes trans- 
parent : it is sufficiently clear for you to see the process the painter has 
employed. I tuke it that if the red in that picture by Cuyp I see near me were 
obscured more, that is to say, if it had a brown varnish over it, | should know 
at once whether that red were glazed or not. 


3331. Lord W. Graham.] With reference to the small Claude in the other 
room, you have stated that it has not been much injured ?—It does not appear 
so te me. 

3332. The gradations are still preserved ?—Certainly ; more preserved than 
in the Queen of Sheba. 

3333. Then it has not struck you that the water under the bridge is_bluer 
than it was before, and that it is now out of harmony ?—I have not looked at 
it with such a degree of care as would enable me to speak to it. 


3334. Chairman.| Have you ever heard the term “glazing” or “velatura” in 
the Italian, applied to an application made by painters to the ground of a 
picture before it was painted, rather than to the surface of the picture when it 
was finished ?—No; I have never heard the term employed, and yet I can quite 
understand that it might be employed, though [I should think it would be 
applied, not to an Italian but to a Flemish picture, the pictures of Ostade, 
Teniers, and others. We are quite aware that there was a preparation made on 
the panel by those painters. In the pictures of Teniers, 1 think I might show 
you that the back-ground had been prepared, and had had a transparent colour 
passed thinly on the panel prepared with a light ground; evidently the painter 
sometimes painted upon that. I should like to be allowed to look at a picture 
by Teniers, to see. (The Wimess inspected a picture.) I think it is seen in the 
back-ground of thepicture I am now looking at. 

3335. The term “ velatura,” which we render “ glazing,” as far as you under- 
stand it, applies to surface glazing ?—Distinctly; | do not know that the Vene- 
tians may not even have Begun their pictures with a glazing, but I know that 
they painted with what is called “ colori di corpo,” body colours. 


3336. Mr. Hardinge.| 1 understood you to say that the old masters usually 
passed a general varnish of transparent colour over their pictures, and that that 
was to produce harmony 7—I did not say so. 

3337. Did I understand you to say that Claude did:—Il say I imagine he 
must have had some special mode of employing colours, or the tints of those 
colours, or some process to produce that effect of gradation for which he is so 
renowned. 

3338. Will you explain what you mean by the term process ?—I can hardly 
tell you; perhaps some semi-transparent colour. 

3339. Do you mean that there was a general wash over the whole picture ° 
—Yes, I should think so; but not in the nature of a glaze. I have been asked 
that question before. 

3340. But would that general varnish produce gradations of colour /— 
It might produce tint, but not gradation. 

3341. Do you think that “velatura” can mean that :—No, I do not; 
I think it applies to another thing. 

3342. Velatura means what artists call glazing, does it not?—Yes. Iam 
surprised to hear that there can be a difference of opinion in the ordiuary 
acceptance of this term among artists or other intelligent persons. 


3343. Do you think that other old masters employed that process which you 
ascribe to Claude ?—I ask myself, how can this gradation be produced ; this ‘s 
entirely an hypothesis of mine. I only tell you what my own impression is ; 
I ask myself how this effect can have been produced, and I believe it may have 
been produced in such a way. 
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S.A. Hart, Esq. 3344. Do you think the aerial perspective in that picture of Canaletti’s, the 
R.A. View in Venice, is now as it was when it came from the easel of the master 7 
I do not think so. | 
3345. Do you think that the fact of some of the stones in the middle distance 
being more bright and intense in colour than the others is the effect of loca] 
colour, or do you ascribe it to the fact of the glazings having been removed ? _ 
I cannot say what would be the process of the painter. On the right hand 
side there are certain lights which I think are stronger than I remember them 
before. I could hardly suppose that a painter who was studying effect would 
have left them so light; I think it would not be done. 


3346. Do you or do you not consider that the pictures which were cleaned 
in the year 1846 have suffered at all ?—No, I thought not vt the time, and I do 
not think so now; I think there may be some little change ; that is a question 
of opinion; but I was not at that time struck with such special differences as 
I have been on these last occasions; it was certainly not my opinion then, or 
is it now. 

3347. You have stated that there was great risk in the cleaning of those 
pictures : do I understand you to say that you would rather let old pictures 
remain in a dirty state, than run the risk which is incurred in having them 
cleaned ?—I would; that is to say, | would in a national collection of pictures 
like this. If t am the proprietor of a picture, and have confidence in a certain 
person, T have the right, and can then confide to him my property, and run the 
risk of his injuring it, if | choose; but I should lament to see that principle put 
in practice in a great national establishment like this. I should be sorry to see it 
continued, for | look upon this gallery to be a means of public information 
and instruction. . 

3348. Lord JV. Graham.| With regard to the picture of Peace and War, 
which was cleaned in 1846, do you consider that the arm of the Minerva was 
injured by the process of cleaning ?—No, I do not. 

3349. It does not seem too forward now 2—No, I never could agree in the 
propriety of certain views which have been entertained upon the subject of 
that picture. I remember the picture very well, and | remember Mr. Bone’s 
enamelled copy of it, which was executed some years ago. 

3350. Do you think the effect of the arm is the same now as it was before 
the picture was cleaned :—I have no recollection of such differences as that 
which I find with reference to the pictures at present under consideration. 


3351. Mr. Charteris.| Do you consider that the commercial value of the 
nine pictures that have been last cleaned has been yaised or diminished by the 
process to which they have been subjected ?—Of that I certainly cannot speak, 
as I am not a dealer in pictures, and do not look at them with reference to their 
money value, so much as with a view to their truth to nature, and other quali- 
ties which we usually associate with and expect to find in a fine picture. 1 con- 
sider that I am not a competent person to answer that question; the Committee 
quite understand that I have come here simply with a view to answer questions 
put to me, as a man who feels the greatest possible interest in the preservation 
of this collection, and that I have no other object in view. 


20 May 1853. 


James Dennistoun, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


J. Dennistoun, Esq. 3352. Chairman.; YOU are the author of a work called “ Memoirs of the 
————— Court and Times of the Dukes of Urbino,” are you not ?-—I am. 
3953. That work contains much historical and critical matter, illustrative of 


the flourishing periods of Italian art >—It does. 

3354. | believe that a great portion of your life has been devoted to 
inquiries and pursuits connected with those periods, and with art generally -— 
For a number of years past I have so occupied myself. 


3355. Have you also been to a certain extent a collector of pictures 2—To a 
very small extent 

3956. Chiefly Italian pictures ?— Yes. 

3357. And you are now the possessor of a small, but | believe I may say 4 


very choice collection ?—Of the early Italian masters. 

3358. If] am not taking a liberty, [ would ask whether you are not the 
author of an article which appeared in the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review on the subject of the National Gallery ?>—I am. 
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3359. Ido not think you express any opinion in that article on the subject J. Dennistoun, Esq. 
of the pictures which have lately been cleaned in the gallery ?>—That article  ————— 
was written before those nine pictures were cleaned, but owing to Mr. Emp- 20 May 1853. 
son’s death it was not published immediately, and I received it back for some 
corrections and additions which I wished to make in it ; I had not at that time 
seen those pictures after being cleaned, and therefore I spoke very guardedly ia 
upon the subject, judging rather from what I had heard through the newspapers 
from gentlemen who had published their names to their statements, or from what 
| heard from. one or two individuals of judgment, who spoke to me on the sub- 
ject after having seen the pictures. 

3360. Since that time have you availed yourself of opportunities which have 
occurred to you when you have been in London, to form an opinion upon the 

resent state of the pictures ?— I have looked at them. 

3361. You were familiar with them in their former state ? — Perhaps 
“familiar” might be too strong a term. I do not come very frequently to 
London, but when I am here I look at those pictures for more or less time, and 
with more or less of interest, and I have a very good general recollection of 
most of these pictures. 

3362. Would you describe them as being, when you saw them formerly, in a 
state requiring cleaning :—From my recollection, which is general, I am not 
prepared to say, that had those pictures been my own property I should have 
subjected any of them to the process of cleaning, except the Paul Veronese. 

3303. What is your general opinion as to the result of the cleaning ; do you 
think that it has or has not improved them ?—Perhaps before answering that 
question, I may be allowed to state to the Committee that during a number of 
years I have been in frequent communication with artists and connoisseurs of 
art, with amateurs, with picture-dealers, and with picture-cleaners, and during 
that period I have heard so many discrepancies as to matters of opinion or of 
fact, such very glaring inconsistencies and contradictions, and I have generally 
found it so difficult to arrive at certain evidence upon points which appear to 
be of great importance, that I form opinions for myself with great diffidence, 
and that I think it my duty to express them with very great forbearance; at 
the same time I have looked at those pictures since I came to town, and have 
formed a general opinion with regard to them, which is, that several of them 
have suffered since |] last saw them. 

3364. Will you specify the pictures which you think have been affected more 
particularly ?—I1 should say that two Claudes and the two Canalettis were 
injured. . 

3365. Which two Claudes do you allude to >—To the Queen of Sheba and 
the Annunciation ; for my recollection is not sufficiently clear as to the third 
Claude to entitle me to give an opinion; | should also say the Poussin. 

3360. Those five you consider ta have suffered ?—They appear to me to have 
suffered. 

3367. Can you specify in what particular respect the Queen of Sheba, 
has been affected >—I have never painted, and I have never cleaned pictures, 
though I have seen pictures cleaned; therefore I would rather avoid giving 
strong opinions on technical points: I think those pictures which I have named 
have chiefly suffered in this respect, that the proper characteristics of the 
masters by whom they were painted have been more or less altered since I 
last saw them. 

3368. What should you describe as the proper characteristics of Claude, 
which you now miss in the Queen of Sheba ?—I think the Queen of Sheba has 
no longer that sunny character, and that glow which it formerly had, and 
which the picture at the other end of the same room (the St. Ursula) still has. 

3369. Do you consider that the glow which it formerly had was due more to 
the work of the master than to any effect of time, or to the mellowness which 
it might derive from any of the coats of varnish that were upon it >—I am 
inclined to presume so; at the same time I think it very likely that a good 
deal has been done by time, and the effect of varnish. But in either case 
(because my answer to your question must be more or less hypothetical) | 
should say that the operations which have been performed upon those pictures 
have been injudicious, seeing that the character which they had a few months 
age, and which, after seeing many other pictures by these masters, in other 
galleries and in this gallery, I presume to have been a peculiar and a valuable 
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character of those masters, has been disturbed or destroyed. I consider the 
operations which have recently been performed upon them to have been inju- 
dicious and unwarrantable. 

3370. You miss in the Queen of Sheba picture that warm, rich glow, which 
you consider characterises the paintings of Claude ?—Yes, and also the gra- 
dations and aérial perspective. 


3371. Have you any special remarks to make upon the particular alterations 
which the surface of the picture may have undergone either with regard to 
glazings or toning or otherwise, and to which you would attribute that dis- 
agreeable effect ?—I speak more with reference to the general effect. I think 
the character of Claude is very much lost in that picture; it is now raw and 
crude. 

3372. And in the smaller Claude ?—I do not see that the surface of that 
picture has suffered in the same way. I believe that that picture is in 4 much 
more perfect state than the Queen of Sheba, but at the same time I think that 
a great portion of that glow has been removed which gave value and character 
to the picture while it was there. 

3373. What is your opinion with regard to the two Canaletti pictures which 
are among those which you think have been damaged? —l think that the 
Canaletti picture, representing the Grand Canai, has suffered somewhat in 
the same way as the Queen of Sheba; that is to say, that too much has been 
taken from it, and that the general character, especially what is called the tone 
of the picture, has been removed. 


3374. When you say “too much” has been taken from it, you mean, | pre- 
sume, a portion of the original master’s touch :—Probably, but that being a 
technical point I do not speak to that. 

3375. Ifthe portion taken off is limited entirely to some subsequent applica- 
tion in the way of varnish or otherwise, and is not connected with the original 
master’s touch, you would not describe that picture as injured ?—I should still 
consider that the operation here was injudicious and unwarrantable, because 
it has taken away something which, whether put there originally, or produced by 
time, was a valuable and interesting quality of that picture. 


3376. What remark have you to make with regard to the other Canaletti 
picture, the View in Venice ?—The other Canaletti appears to me to be brought 
into a spotty state; the distances are too much approximated, and the whole 
picture is what may be called out of keeping ; at the same time I think it is, 
in its present state, a more satisfactory specimen of the master than the picture 
of the Grand Canal is. | 

3377. There was a fifth picture which you mentioned, a picture by Poussin, 
(the Plague at Ashdod), between the two Canalettis ?>—The Poussin, so far as 
1 remember it, was in a very unsatisfactory state ; if I am not mistaken, it 
was one of those pictures of Nicholas Poussin’s which have been much in- 
jured by the brown preparation coming through or destroying the colours ; in 
short, what the Italian artists and dealers usually term ‘ cresciuto,’—the dark 
tones increased. I consider from recollection that the whole picture was in an 
unsatisfactory state as a specimen of the master, and I think that being in that 
state, from eireumstances which were utterly irremediable, it was highly inju- 
dicious to attempt to clean it. 

3378. You think that the cleaning would aggravate those internal imperfec- 
tions which the picture had from the mode in which it was painted ?—Yes; 
I think mischief has been done by bringing out the local colours into too great 
prominence, and that operation, as it appears to me, has thrown the whole 
picture entirely out of harmony. 

3379. Is the tendency to internal change, to which you allude, characteristic 
of Nicholas Poussin’s pictures in other cases ?—In many cases, not in all. 

3380. With regard to the four remaining pictures which you have not speci- 
fied as being more peculiarly affected, have you any remarks to make upon 
them; take the Paul Veronese for example ?—The Paul Veronese, so far as [ 
can recollect, was in a most unsatisfactory condition, and although | see a 
want of harmony in it, in its present state, 1 would prefer it now to the brown 
and dusky state in which I recollect it. 1 have already stated that I considered 
that to be a case in which cleaning appeared to be necessary. 


3381. Have you looked at the small Guercino picture ?—I have not exany 
ine 
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ined that picture without the glass, but in general it appears to me that the 
character of the master is still there. . 

3382. And the Saint Bavon :—That appears to me to be in a very bad state 
indeed ; 1 have not attended very minutely to that picture formerly, because I 
cared very little about it. I am not prepared to state how far the injuries are 
recent, but I see there are, in parts of the picture, what I apprehend to be the 
original tone, while in other places it has been entirely removed; I therefore 
conclude that a considerable portion of that tone has been removed by the 
late operation, but whether that be so or not (as to which I do not speak posi- 
tively), I repeat my former observation, that the picture has suffered, in so far as 
jt is now much more out of harmony, and much more unsatisfactory as a 
specimen of that school, than it was before the late operation. 

3383. You say you have never been in the habit of cleaning your own 
pictures ?—Never. 

3384. Have you paid any attention to the technicalities of picture-cleaning ? 
You said you had seen pictures cleaned; have you paid any attention to the 
modes in which the process has been performed :—While resident in Rome, 
some years ago, | endeavoured to acquire what knowledge on the subject might 
be acquired by an amateur, partly with a view of cleaning my own pictures, if 
necessary. I was in the habit of occasionally employing a picture restorer then, of 
the name of Colombo, a most respectable and trustworthy man ; I occasionally 
saw him clean pictures, and I obtained from him explanations of his processes ; 
but in a very short time | saw that it was a process requiring so much attention, 
and that so much depended upon the peculiarity of each individual picture, 
that I felt myself quite incompetent to make any attempt on a picture, and 
therefore I have never done so. 

3385. Was the process which that cleaner chiefly employed a mechanical 
process, that of friction, or was it a chemical process, by solvents ?—So far as 
J am aware and saw his process, it was generally by solvents, by spirit; but I 
may mention one circumstance which shows how frequently expedients, of 
what one may call an empiric description, may become necessary. I put into 
Mr. Colombo’s hands a picture on panel, of the school of Perugino, which was 
very considerably obscured ; I did not see him clean it, but he told me after- 
wards that he had had more difficulty in removing the varnish from that picture 
than from almost any other picture that he had ever tried to clean; he said he 
believed, from his former experience, that it was varnish of a sort put on about 
the middle of the last century, probably at Bologna; it was a dim yellowish 
varnish, not very dark, but with a rough surface. He told me that he could 
not find any solvent which would act upon that varnish at all, and that, after 
a variety of experiments upon a corner of the picture, it finally occurred to 
him (the ordinary experiments by solvents and friction being without effect) 
to put his finger to the surface of the brick floor of his studio and take up as 
much fine dust as would adhere to it, and then rub the picture, that being an 
application somewhat similar to sand-paper; and he said that, by degrees, 
with very great care, he removed the varnish in that way; I mention that as 
a specimen of the different expedients that may be resorted to. Inthe same way 
Signor Vallati, of Rome, had a picture by Correggio, about which much noise 
was made; it was found by Signor Vallati to be so thickly over-painted that he 
declared te me that the glass which had been put over it at an early period 
actually adhered to the over-paint, and the restorer who was employed found 
it necessary, as he assured me, to destroy I do not know how many English 
razors in removing that paint. 

3386. Have you observed any pictures in the gallery here that you consider 
would be the better for being cleaned, or that if you had them yourself, 
in spite of the ordinary risks of cleaning, you would consider it desirabie to 
have operated upon ?—I think that, after the experience we have had, a very 
great degree of caution would be necessary ; but, at the same time, it appears 
to me that several pictures in this gallery are in so unsatisfactory a state that, 
were they my property, | certainly should have them cleaned. 

3387. You would think it necessary to adopt certain precautions ; will you 
favour the Committee with your opinion as to what precautions might be 
adopted to secure pictures against the heavier risks of cleaning ?—I think the 
main point is to concentrate the responsibility upon the picture-cleaner em- 
ployed, who of course must necessarily be the best that can be found. 
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3388. Do you not think it necessary that the employer of that picture- 
cleaner, we will presume the director of the gallery, whoever he might be, 
shouid instruct him to give in a report of the state and condition of the pictures 
before he placed them in his hands, and to specify what he thought required 
to be done to them, and the mode in which he intended to perform the opera- 
tion ?--On considering since I have attended this Committee, what answer | 
should give to the question you have just put to me, as to future precautions, 
I certainly think that, assuming there to be a directing body in this gallery, 
with a keeper, it should be a part of the duty of the keeper to make an annual 
written report upon the condition of each picture under his charge, and that he 
should point out such as he might consider required cleaning, or lining, or any 
similar operation ; and I think that, being in the possession of such a report, it 
would be the duty of the governing body, after due consideration, to place such 
pictures as they might consider required cleaning in the hands of the best 
qualified person they could find, and then to throw the whole responsibility 
upon the picture-cleaner so selected. 1 consider, moreover, that before such 
picture-cleaner commenced his operations it would be highly desirable for the 
directing body of this gallery to be put in possession of a special report upon 
every picture so put into his hands; a report which, without embracing the 
technical secrets of his art, should show the directing body what he considered 
necessary, and what results he would wish and expect to arrive at from his 
operations. 


3389. Do you think it desirable that a picture of many thousand pounds 
value should be placed in the hands of any person who is to operate upon it 
by a secret process which he is not specifically to explain to his employers ?— 
I see no other way of obtaining the responsibility which I think desirable ; if 
I had such a picture of my own, I should not give it to be cleaned until T had 
found a person whom I considered to be qualified to undertake it ; and then, 
having found such a person, I should give him the full responsibility. 


3390. Although he kept his processes a secret ?—Certainly. 

3391. Do you consider that secresy is not only an invariable, but a necessary 
characteristic of a person exercising the art of a picture-cleaner -—It is by no 
means necessary, but I believe it is common. I have heard Mr. Seguier’s 
answers to some questions put to him by the Committee, and it appeared to 
me that his answers were given ina spirit of perfect frankness, without any 
empiricism whatever; but 1 have frequently found, in conversing with other 
picture-cleaners, that that they are disposed to rely very much upon the secrets 
of their art, which they wish jealously to retain. 


3392. Do you not think this gallery, or, | would rather say, the British 
nation, being proprietors of a fine collection of paintings, and one which we hope 
to see still more extended, might find it possible to procure or educate a 
gentleman for themselves, who should be instructed to a certain extent in 
chemistry, and who should afterwards learn the science of picture-cleaning, so 
far as to enable him to operate safely under the inspection of the directors 
or persons authorised to watch over the process 7—I am not prepared to an- 
swer that question ; I consider that the responsibility of the operation must be 
thrown upon the party who is to perform it. 

3393. When you speak of responsibility, do you mean that if a picture, worth 
5,000 /., were to be placed in the hands of a picture-cleaner you would make 
him responsible, if, in the judgment of a picture-dealer, or valuator, that picture 
lost 2,000 /. of its value in the process of cleaning, and that then he should 
make up the sum ?—Certainly not ; I mean his professional responsibility. 


3394. Do you think that that would be a safeguard, or that it would be any 
great consolation to the nation if they lost a picture worth 5,000 /., that the 
picture-cleaner lust his credit ?—I only suggested that, not being prepared with, 
or seeing a way to, any better expedient. 

3395. Do you not think something might be done in this way; it has been 
stated by most of the picture-cleaners that there is one fixed rule, or prin- 
ciple of their art, that they should employ processes by which they should 
never remove the lower coat of varnish, that actually covers the original touch 
of the master; do you not think it would be possible to find a person who 
eould make use of his processes with sufficient skill, and always fulfil that 
obligation, except when he had the specific consent of his employers x aoe 

shou 
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should still be in a diffieulty as to the fact of such removal. I have heard it 
given in evidence, in this room, by various gentlemen who considered them- 
selves qualified to judge, that in the late operation the lower varnish and even 
the glazings have been removed from various pictures; and | have also, if I 
mistake not, heard the gentleman who performed these operations, and the 
keeper of the gallery also, deny that such was the case. 

3396. These are cases in which no previous careful and accurate inspection 
of the pictures was made, either by professional cleaners employed for that 
purpose, or by experienced judges who were at the pains to do it for them- 
selves ?>—Possibly ; but the instance I have given shows the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the matter of fact. You may lay down a rule that your pictures 
shall not be cleaned beyond a certain point, but who is to judge when that 
point has been arrived at, and when it has been passed? It is, after all, very 
much a matter of opinion. 

3307. If a report were made to the directors of the gallery, that the surface 
of a picture was covered with a certain stuff, but that below there was a good 
coat of mastic varnish, do you not think an experienced artist or connoisseur 
employed to superintend the process of picture-cleaning might lay down, as 
a rule, that the extreme lower portion of that varnish should not be removed ? 
—| think that, if practicable, such a rule would be in most cases very desirable ; 
but from what I have heard in this room I think it would be exceedingly 
difficult to apply it, seeing there are so many differences of opinion as to whether 
the varnish has been removed or not. 

3398. Has there been any instance mentioned in this room in which there 
had been such a previous eareful imspection as my question supposes, and do 
you not think the check would be more easy in a case where a picture had been 
accurately inspected -—I'rom my own knowledge | should apprehend it to be 
almost impossible for any artist or picture-cleaner accurately to predicate the 
exact condition of the varnish on a picture in the condition in which Claude’s 
Death of Procris is, and also the Salvator Rosa ; to my eye they are so obscured 
that little reliance could be placed upon any judgment formed as to the state of 
the lower varnish, er even as to the condition of these pictures. 

3399. You have had many opportunities of becoming familiar with foreign 
galleries; have you observed that greater precautions are there taken with regard 
to the cleaning of pictures than are taken in England, or the reverse -—I do 
not know what the regulations are in the foreign galleries, but I think nothing 
can be worse than the practice | have for several years seen at Florence; the 
fault there consists chiefly in the over-varnishing of pictures, and in varnishing 
pictures of the early masters, which have been painted in tempera, and which 
ought to have no such thick varnish put over them. In Italian galleries 
generally the surfaces of the pictures are not in the dirty state which they 
acquire in this country, and more frequently the business of a picture-cleaner 
there is to take cff old restorations than to take off the dirt. 

3400. There has been a good deal of discussion during the previous sittings 
of the Committee with respect to the peculiar varnish that was used for many 
years in this gallery; has your attention been especially turned to that subject ? 
—As I have already said, I do not consider my technical knowledge so matured 
as to be worth stating to the Committee. I certainly see a very considerable 
change in the pictures which were cleaned during the year 1846; for example, 
I will take that Cuyp (pomting it out); I see there a replacement, to a certain 
extent, of the glow which was there before the cleaning, and I am inclined to 
ascribe that change to the varnish which has been put over it. I have not any 
technical knowledge to enable me to give an opinion how far that varnish is 
likely to go on darkening, but seeing how much it has, in this instance, yel- 
lowed during six or seven years, I apprehend that if the same process is con- 
tinued, this picture will by-and-by require to be recleaned ; in the meanwhile, 
according to my apprehension, the Cuyp has gained by the varnish which has 
been put upon it. 

3401. Mr. Charteris.) Do you think, as you say that that picture of Cuyp has 
recovered the tone which it formerly possessed, by means of that varnish, that 
that varnish, if applied to the Queen of Sheba, would ever restore to it those 
characteristies of the master of which you say the picture has been deprived ?— 
| have no means of answering that question, except by judging from this case 
of the Cuyp. I have already stated my opinion that it is now much more 
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mellow than when I saw it in 1847, and I presume that the other picture would 
also become more mellow; but I should hardly venture to hope that it will ever 
recover that quality of which it has recently been deprived. 

3402. Do you consider the St. Ursula Claude to require cleaning -—Certainly 
not. 

3403. You have said that there are two or three pictures which you consider: 
require cleaning still in the gallery ; will you have the kindness to mention 
them ’—There are several pictures in this gallery which, to my eyes, do not in 
the slightest degree convey the characteristic qualities of the masters to whom 
they are ascribed, but which, probably, when judiciously cleaned, would do so ; 
for example, the Death of Procris, by Claude, and the large Salvator Rosa are 
in a most unsatisfactory state; in many instances the lights of those pictures 
have become the darkest parts of them, and altogether they do not, in my 
opinion, afford the public a specimen of the masters, nor do they afford the 
students proper opportunities for improving themselves. There are other 
pictures that also appear to me more or less unsatisfactory; | may men- 
tion that beautiful Rubens (referring to the Chdteau of Rubens) ; | should be 
very sorry to see that picture cleaned after what has happened, although [ 
observe that it is in a state totally different from that of similar pictures by 
the same master in the Pitti Palace, but I see that sky loaded with yellow 
varnish, which has trickled down the picture, and converted the lightest. por- 
tions of the sky into heavy and even dark patches. I think the picture by 
Sebastian Bourdon is in the same state, and the Capuchin Monk, by Rembrandt, 
is also in a very unsatisfactory condition. 

3404. From your practical experience with Mr. Colombo of the process of 
cleansing, I think you stated that it was a process which required very great 
care ?—Yes, and experience. 

3405. You are aware, having attended this Committee, of the time which 
was occupied in cleansing these nine pictures, six weeks ; do you consider, trom 
your experience with Mr. Colombo, that that was sufficient time for one man 
and an assistant to clean those pictures carefully and judiciously ?—I did not 
attend on Mr. Colombo sufficiently to know what length of time he employed 
upon his pictures ; but I object entirely to the system which has hitherto been 
pursued in this gallery, of cleansing a given number of pictures within a given 
short period of time. I think the process of cleansing, if necessary at all, ought 
to be a continuous one; I think that a proper room or place in this building 
should be devoted to the purpose, and that full time ought to be given to the 
gentlemen employed ; not more than one, or, at most, two pictures, being ever 
removed at once from the gallery for the purpose of being cleaned. 1 am aware 
that in foreign galleries it constantly happens that pictures are So removed, 
either for the purpose of being cleaned, lined, or copied. 

3406. Do you consider that-if you entrust a picture to a gentleman to be 
cleaned, he ought to clean that picture entirely himself, or would you allow him 
to avail himself of an assistant 7—I think that is a matter entirely for his judg- 
ment. 

3407. That is one of the points on which you would throw the responsibility 
upon himself ?—Yes. 

3408, Lord W. Graham.}| As to that Perugino of yours which was cleaned 
vy Mr. Colombo, you said that he took off the whole of the varnish ?— I do not 
know as to that ; but I know he removed the yellow varnish which had an actually 
rough surface; how deep he went in removing it I cannot tell; I did not see 
the operation performed, but the result was satisfactory ; he removed all the 
obnoxious part. 

3409. Chairman.| Have you any further observation to make ’—The only 
further observation I would make is, that I think very great injustice has been 
done to the officer employed on the late occasion, in consequence of the manner 
in which the pictures have been disposed of after being cleaned. I particularly 
refer to the Claudes. I think that freshly-cleaned pictures ought not in most 
circumstances to be hung immediately in contact with dirty, brown or deep- 
toned pictures ; and I particularly think that those two Claudes in the large 
room are exposed at present to an unfair trial in consequence of their being 
placed alongside of the two Turners. At the same time, I think that the 
parties, whoever they may be, who desired those two Claudes to be cleaned, were 


injudicious in doing so at a moment when they must have been aware that they 
were 
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were about to be submitted to such a test, in pursuance of what I understand J. Dennistoun, Egg. 


to be the terms of Mr. Turner’s bequest; namely, that of their being hung 
immediately alongside of the Claudes. I think generally that there ought to 
be the precaution adopted in the gallery of not hanging pictures up immediately 
on their being cleaned in juxtaposition with pictures very greatly requiring that 
operation. ’ 

3410. In that case you would require a separate place in the gallery for 
pictures that have been cleaned :—Not necessarily ; for instance, in this very 
room there are three very cold and clear pictures hung together in immediate 
juxtaposition with a very warm and deep-toned Rembrandt. That 1 should 
object to; but supposing the little Claude (the Annunciation) had been hung 
where that Rembrandt is, then the objection to its cleaned condition which 
occurs to me at present, and to others, would not be so apparent. The Turners 
are in possession at present, more or less, of those qualities which Claude’s 
pictures formerly had, and which we naturally look for. I consider the two 
large Claudes at present act as foils for the Turners, and that the object that 
artist had in view of establishing a test between his pictures and those of Claude 
is not fairly carried out. 1 think the Claudes are seen to a great disadvantage 
in consequence of being so placed. 

3411. That is, two pure Turners are hung between two injured Claudes ? 
—Yes. 


Solomon Alexander Hart, Esq., R.A., re-called. 


’ 


3412. Chawrman.| | UNDERSTAND you wish to make some correction in the 
evidence which you have just given with regard to the process used by Claude in 
finishing his pictures -—It might be supposed that | intended to convey an 
impression that he had something peculiar to himself which he put on his 
pictures, and which others did not. 1 did not intend to convey such an impres- 
sion; what I meant was, that he had a process, or in other words a mode, of pass- 
ing colour over the preparation, possibly in the nature of what is technically 
called scumbling, which is employed more by landscape painters than by figure 
painters ; and that, 1 think, done in some very refined way, may have produced 
his peculiar quality of graduation of light. I desire to make myself clear upon 
that subject, and not to have my statement confounded with any idea of toning 
or varnish, or anything of that kind, but the process of painting, in short. 


Sir Thomas Sebright, called in ; and Examined. 


3413. Chairman.) YOU have for many years paid very great attention to the 
subject of fine art, and especially to Italian painting 7—Yes, I have. 

3414. You have also occupied or amused yourself a good deal by examining 
and even, I believe, practising picture-cleaning?—-Yes, I have seen a great 
deal of picture-cleaning. 

3415. You were for many years intimate with Mr. Andrew W ilson, in Italy, 
who, I believe, was considered one of the first judges of works of art, and one 
of the first picture-cleaners of his day ?—Yes; he was certainly admitted by 
everybody to be the best picture-cleaner of the day. 

3410. And you have, as an amateur, studied the art ?—Yes; I have cleaned 
pictures with him. 

3417. You are familiar, are you not, with the foreign processes, as well as 
with the English ?—Yes; I have seen a great number, in different galleries in 
Kurope, of the processes used by picture-cleaners. 

3418. Were you familiar with the nire picturcs which have lately been 
cleaned in this gallery, before they were cleaned ?—I knew some of them, but 
not all; for instance, I did not know that picture ( pointing to the St. Bavon, 
by Rubens), and several of the others I did not particularly observe. I was not 
familiar with the Nicholas Poussin, for instance. 

3419. You do not remember its previous state :—I do not. 

3420. But with respect to those you do remember, were you of opinion that 
they stood in need of cleaning when you last saw them before the last operation 
was performed ?—I think the Guercino required cleaning; I can hardly say to 
what extent the Claudes might have required cleaning. 

3421. Have you compared them in their present state, with the state in 
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which you recollect them before, since your attention has been called to the 
subject ?—Yes, I have seen them since. 

3422. And do you consider them to have been improved or diminished in 
value by the process ?—All pictures that have been cleaned look raw, and of 
course when a picture has a dirty varnish upon it, it will look warmer than when 
that varnish is removed. 

3423. Are you of opinion that the original touch of the master has been 
interfered with in any of the nine pictures ?—I think that at some time or 
other the whole of those pictures have been injured more or less by cleaning. 
i do not think that the Guercino has been injured so much as the others. 

3424. What was the nature of those injuries to which you think the pictures 
had been previously subjected?--I think they had been, what is called, over- 
cleaned, rubbed. 

3425. By a former cleaning ?— By a cleaning at some time or other, but I 
have no means of knowing whether the injury was done at the time when the 
pictures were last cleaned or at any former time. 

3426. Then you did not, in answer to a previous question, mean to imply 
that you thought you could detect ancient injuries >—I cannot possibly tell 
when those injuries were done ; I should suppose that they were not done at 
the last cleaning, because when a picture-cleaner injures a picture he generally 
conceals it as well as he can, and on the pictures to which | have referred there 
is little varnish, which is presumptive evidence that the injury was not done 
at the last cleaning. 

3427. Could you mention, with respect to the Queen of Sheba Claude, the 
nature of the injuries you observed ?—That picture has been, what is called 
rubbed ; that is, the colour has been rubbed off by over-cleaning. 

3428. Does that remark apply to all the other pictures, with the exception of 
the Guercino ?—To all, more or less, particularly to the Saint Bavon and to the 


‘Paul Veronese. 


3429. You are not prepared in any case to give it as your opinion, that those 
injuries were committed in the last process of cleaning !— No, and I do not 
think it possible for any person to form an opinion upon the subject who did 
not witness the operation. 

3430. Do you not think that a person well acquainted with the pictures in 
their former state, and who had observed features in them which he afterwards 
missed, might naturally presume that they had been injured in the process of 
cleaning 7—A very good judge might guess that they had, but at the same time 
there may have been repaint which may have been removed in the cleaning ; it 
is often exceedingly difficult to detect it. 

3431. You mean that those portions of the surface of the picture which may 
have been removed, may not have been portions of the original master’s touch ? | 
—It may have been repaint, which would certainly be removed by the process 
of cleaning. 

3432. But there might be characteristics, such as shadows or other objects, 
essential to the completeness of the picture, which formerly existed, which were 
afterwards removed, and which an experienced connoisseur might have been 
able to satisfy himself were the touches of the original master, and not repairs ; 
might not that be the case -—It might. 

433. You would not be disposed to place great confidence in any judgment 
which might be formed upon the subject, owing to the great difficulty of draw- 
ing those distinctions ?—I think it is exceedingly difficult to draw those dis- 
tinctions, and it requires a person to have had great experience in examining 
dirty pictures to be able to form an opinion. 

5434. Could you point out any special injuries which the two Canaletti 
pictures, for example, have sustained :—They have both been rubbed; in the 
Grand Canal the water has been much rubbed; | can see where the shadows 
have been rubbed; and in the other picture the foreground and buildings have 
both been rubbed. 

3435. Has anything peculiar struck you with regard to the Saint Bavon r—Il 
consider that that is a destroyed picture, but when it was destroyed I do not know. 

3436. You are not prepared to say whether the injury which you observe 
upon it was committed in the recent cleaning or at some former period r—It is 
perfectly impossible to say. 


3437. In short, that remark applies to all the pictures ?—To all the pictures. 
3438. Have 
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3438. Have you had occasion, in your experience as an amateur picture- 
cleaner, to be sensible of the great danger to which pictures are exposed from 
the prevalence of that process :—The danger of picture-cleaning is immense; 

ictures suffer more or less in cleaning; the best picture-cleaner is the man 
who does the least harm. 

343y. Do you not think it possible to take off the upper coats of dirt and 
yet to leave a sufficient quantity of old varnish to protect the pictures ?—I 
never saw that operation performed, nor do I understand how it is to be done ; 
if there had been copal, or oil varnish under mastic, of course the mastic might 
be removed, leaving the copal; but, supposing the whole to be mastic varnish, 
I do not understand how a part only is to be removed. 

3440. Do you not think that by the cautious application of friction on a 
tolerably good coat of mastic varnish, an experienced and careful picture-cleaner 
might remove the dirty upper surface, and yet leave enough varnish to protect 
the picture ?— He would leave the varnish of unequal thickness ; besides which, 
when varnish is discoloured it is discoloured quite through, and in that case the 
whole would be yellow. 

3441. It has been laid down in the works of some professional picture-cleaners 
that if you can remove merely the upper portion of the varnish, leaving the 
lower part of it, you get a double advantage, not only by protecting the surface 
of the picture, but by leaving a portion of that mellowness which the picture 
acquires from the varnish ?—-It is perfectly clear that if you leave a portion of 
the varnish upon the picture you cannot injure it, because you never arrive at 
the colour, but I never saw it done. 

3442. Then in all your experience of picture-cleaning you have observed 
that it is necessary, in order to make the operation complete, that you should 
remove the whole coat of varnish from the surface of the picture >—When there 
is varnish left it is discoloured, and it is necessary to remove it. 

3443. You do not think that a small film of varnish could be left on the 
picture to preserve its surface, and leave a mellowness ?—If it could be left 
equally over the whole surface of the picture, | should much prefer its being 
left. 

3444. Could not those inequalities to which you refer be remedied by putting 
another coat of varnish on the picture ?—If it was left on unequally; that is on 
some, and not on other parts of the picture, it would show yellow through the 
new varnish. 

3445. That is, if it was taken entirely from some parts and left on others :— 
Yes ; the more you left the more yellow it would look. 

3446. That would give the picture a spotty appearance ?—I think so. 

3447. In your experience you have generally found it necessary to remove 
the whole coat of varnish ?—Yes. 

3448. Do you think it possible or probable that a whole coat of varnish could 
be removed from the surface of a picture, finished off with the delicate glazings 
used by the Venetian masters and others, without carrying away by the adhe- 
sion of the varnish to the surface of the picture a portion of those glazings :— 
I think something would be taken away. 

3449. So that if a picture 200 or 300 years old has been cleaned two or 
three times the chances are that the whole of the glazings might be removed ? 
—They might be, particularly if solvents were used; [ never saw a picture in 
my life cleaned that did not require toning after it was cleaned. 

3450. Was it the practice of Mr. Andrew Wilson, when he cleaned a picture, 
to give it a toning afterwards ?—Yes, to compensate for any injury that the 
picture had received in its former cleaning. 

3451. Or by himself?—Perhaps; but he was an extraordinarily careful 
cleaner. 

3452. You could not suggest any precautions that it might be possible to 
take in order to prevent any great amount of injury to pictures by cleaning *—- 
I should never allow any solvent to be applied to a picture. 

3453. What would be your mode ?—Rubbing the varnish off, I believe, 1s the 
best way, previously varnishing the picture; the new varnish put on facilitates 
the removal of the old. 

3454. Lord W. Graham.] Allowing that varnish to dry ?—Not quite. 

3455. Mr. B. Wall.) Mastic varnish ?— Yes. 

3456. Chairman.| Have you seen that process practised ?—Yes, often. 
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3457. By Mr. Andrew Wilson?—Yes, he always did it. 

3458. Have you had your attention directed to the peculiar nature of the 
varnish that has been used in this gallery :—I have heard that it is mastic 
varnish mixed with oil; I only know so by report. 

3459. Have you ever heard of that species of varnish being used anywhere 
else ?—Never, out of England. 

3460. Have you had occasion to observe the effect of it upon pictures :— 
Never ; I should suppose the effect would be to make the varnish turn darker, 
because oil changes colour, and I should suppose it would render the varnish 
more difficult to be removed. : 

3461. Have you observed in the pictures in this gallery any peculiarity that 
would lead you to suppose they had been varnished with a varnish of that 
peculiar character that has a tendency to discolour and become darker ?—No, 

3462. Do you not think that the pictures in this gallery become darker more 
rapidly than pictures in other places ?—I cannot answer that question. 

3463. I believe you are aware that it has been generally said that they become 
darker from the effect of London atmosphere ?—Yes; I have always heard that 
pictures sent up to London, for exhibition, from the country, become very dirty 
during the time of their being left in London. 

3404. Mr. Charteris.| Did you know the Queen of Sheba Claude well before 
it was cleaned 7—I do not know how to answer that question, because to know 
a picture well you must see it upon the easel. I have only seen it hung up. 

3465. Were you sufficiently acquainted with it to form an opinion as to its 
being a fine specimen of the master :—Certainly. 

3466. Were you sufficiently well acquainted with it to be able to form an 
opinion as to whether it was an injured or uninjured picture ’—It was a picture 
in good condition, and 1 should say it is now in good condition ; it has been 
injured certainly, and every picture of Claude’s that I have seen, in any gallery, 
has been injured; but 1 should consider this in good condition, as compared to 
other pictures by Claude. 

3467. Mr. B. Wall.) Do you mean it has been injured by every fresh 
cleaning -- Speaking of the condition of that particular picture, and comparing 
it to the condition of other pictures by Claude in other galleries, I consider it 
in good condition; and I consider that picture less injured than most other 
pictures which I have seen by Claude. 

3468. Mr. Charteris.] Does it appear to you to be more injured now than it 
was before the last cleaning :—I cannot speak to that. 

3469. You have stated in a former part of your evidence that you consider the 
picture was rubbed, and that the glazings had been removed ?--Yes, in parts. 

3470. Did you consider that picture before the last cleaning to be a rubbed 
picture, and did you consider that the glazings were then wanting -—The 
picture was dirty, and I only saw the general effect, looking at the picture without 
looking into the texture of it. 

3471. Do you consider the general effect of the picture to have been improved 
by cleaning :—It looks more raw than it did, but so does every cleaned picture. 

3472. Although it looks raw, you consider the general effect is not injured ? 
—Yes; it would take some years to get the patina restored. 

3473. Do you believe that the patina can be restored by time ?—Yes; | 
consider that it will get the patina, and that if you do nothing to the picture, 
it will have much the same effect as it had before. 

3474. Do you believe that in the course of time, that picture will return to 
the state in which it was before the last cleaning :—Yes, I do. 

3475. Mr. R. Currie.| Do you say that it is impossible to know whether the 
injuries and defects which are now apparent in the nine pictures are the 
result of former cleanings, or the result of the last cleaning?—I can form no 
opimion. 

3476. Then when a picture is submitted to a picture-cleaner in the state in 
which these pictures were before they were cleaned, it is impossible to say how 
much or how little of what the eye is accustomed to will remain ?—Ixactly ; 
because the eye may be conversant with repaint ; I have heard that the whole 
of the varnish was not removed from those pictures that have been cleaned, and 
if so no injury can have been done to them, though there may have been paint 
existing upon them which has been removed; because restorations, as they are 
called, are painted upon varnish. 


3477. Does 
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3477- Does it not follow from those opinions, that it is almost better to 
gubmit to any state in which you may find a picture, rather than run the risk 
of cleaning ?—No; I think certain pictures must be cleaned, because without 
it they are valueless. 

3478. Have you any reason to think that any of these pictures are valueless 
without cleaning ?—There are certain pictures in this gallery that I consider it 
very difficult to see ; they are very dirty. 

3479. Lord W. Graham.] Do you consider that the Queen of Sheba picture 
would be improved by such a toning as that which Mr. Wilson used to his 
pictures ;—Yes; that picture by Nicholas, Poussin (the Plague at Ashdod) 
would be very much improved by toning, but I should say that, generally, the 
pictures require toning. 

3480. Mr. B. Waill.| Have you any reason to believe that any great picture- 
cleaners now adopt Mr. Wilson’s method r—I have known many picture-cleaners 
say that his method was the best of all, but that they should starve if they 
employed it from the length of time it would take. 

3481. Did Mr. Wilson, in his lifetime, consider his process a great secret ?— 
No; there is no secret in picture-cleaning ; every thing is perfectly well known 
as regards picture-cleaning. 

3482. Lord WV. Graham.| Are you aware that Mr. Brown stated that he had 
secrets which he would not disclose p—No; but 1 know there are no secrets; 
they always employ either friction or solvents, such as soap, stale urine, tur- 
pentine, spirits of wine, or potash water. 

3483. You think that there is an unnecessary mystery made by some picture- 
cleaners about the processes used ?>—Yes. 

3484. Chairman.| Have you any further observations to make ?>—Mr. Wilson 
always said that if pictures were cleaned, and properly taken care of, they never 
would require cleaning again ; his system was to have them taken down twice 
a year, and rubbed with a damp piece of leather, and then dried with a dry 
leather ; that process took place twice a year, and pictures so treated were 
always in excellent order. | 

3485. Mr. Charteris. | Without revarnishing ?—In process of time they would 
require revarnishing. 

3486. Did the pictures require, after being submitted to that latter process, 
revarnishing ‘—Yes ; Mr. Wilson said that generally, in about seven years, the 
varnish would be removed entirely. 

3487. And then it would be renewed ?—Yes. 

3488. But that is cleaning, is it not ?—It is not what a picture-cleaner calls 
cleaning. 

3489. Chairman.| Was Mr. Wilson in the habit of allowing that process to 
be continued until the whole of the varnish was removed ?-—I do not know; 
probably when he saw there was not varnish enough on a picture, he would put 
more. 

3490. ‘Then, in point of fact, it would amount to the precaution that I have 
alluded to before, of leaving a thin film of varnish over the original master’s 
touch, and then varnishing the picture ?—Yes. 

3491. In that way the precaution I alluded to before might be carried into 
effect -—Yes. 


David Roberts, Esq., R.A., called in; and Examined. 


3492. Chairman.| YOU have been for a long time more or less acquainted 
with the gallery pictures ‘—Yes, I have been pretty well acquainted with them. 

3493. Have you observed that they, or any portion of them, were in a 
peculiarly dirty state latterly ?>—No ; | do not know thal I can give exactly an 
opinion as to the state they were in before the late cleaning ; but it has struck 
me since that there are injuries which did not exist before. 

3494. Have you observed that in the whole of the nine pictures that have 
been lately cleaned, or only in a portion of them ;—With regard to the Claudes 
I do not think I am qualified to give an opinion. My own impression is that 
they were much better before they were cleaned than they are now, because 
there is a rawness and want of tone in them which to my eyes is very disagree- 
able. At the same time I do not believe they are injured to the extent that 
has been represented; but as far as my own feelings go, I would rather prefer 
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them with that tone upon them which I think belongs to a picture of that age, 
and which is more harmonious to a painter to look upon than the raw state in 
which they appear now. 

3495. With respect to the other pictures, are there any among the number 
that you were more familiar with before 7_—Yes, the two Canalettis, I think, 
I know well; and I am more competent to give an opinion upon them than 
upon any other pictures that have been cleaned. 


3496. What is your opinion as to their present state ?—I consider one of the 
Canaletti’s, the one with the wooden shed (the View in Venice), has been very 
seriously injured; I should say that the scumblings, and even the paint, has 
been removed, so much so as to destroy the whole harmony of the picture; the 
whites are all heavy, and in many places are taken off altogether. There is a 
part of a wooden shed, which has a row of tiles upon it, that appears to be 
scrubbed to such an extent that the paint is taken off altogether ; altogether 
I consider the picture is very different from what it was. 


3497. And what do you say as to the other picture by Canaletti 7—The other 
Canaletti does not strike me as being injured. I have listened very attentively 
to Mr. Dennistoun’s evidence with regard to that picture, but it does not strike 
me as having suffered ; it wants that mellow tone which it originally had, but [ 
do not think the paint has been injured, or at all events it has not been injured. 
to the extent that the other has. 

3498. Do you feel satisfied that features which you remember to have 
existed a year ago upon any of these pictures have been removed in the late 
cleaning ?— I should say most distinctly so, particularly with reference to the 
Canaletti; it is a picture that | studied well for years at the gallery, and I was 
very much shocked indeed at seeing after it was cleaned the great alteration 
that had taken place. 

3499. As to the St. Bavon picture, have you any remarks to offer ?—The St. 
Bavon, I think, is destroyed, as to the harmony and tone of the picture, but I am 
not so well acquainted perhaps with that as with the Canaletti; to me, however, it 
seems a frightful alteration from what it was before. I may say, that I am very 
much averse to cleaning generally ; from my experience of it i think it is only 
a question as to the amount of injury. There is no doubt that injury is done 
to pictures by cleaning them; the only question is, the extent to which the 
injury goes. ; 

3500. Have you any remarks to make upon any of the other pictures besides 
these three and the two Claudes?—No; I do not think I know them sufh- 
ciently well to give an opinion upon them. 

3501. Considering your great apprehension on the subject of picture- 
cleaning, what would you do when you had a picture in such an extreme state 
of dirt that the features of the picture were almost entirely obscured?—I should 
think that in such an institution as this, there ought to be certain artists, men 
of experience and judgments combined with the directors, whose duty it should 
be to examine the pictures carefully, and to report upon them before any 
decision was come to. I should say that no one artist ought to be entrusted 
with that duty, however clear his judgment, and however good his intention 
might be. I think it is too great a responsibility. Nor yet would | have two, 
but 1 should say there ought to be three men, whose standing in the profes- 
sion and whose experience of the works of the old masters was such that 
their judgment might be relied upon ; that these three, in conjunction with the 
trustees, or those who are not professional men, should report on a picture as 
to the state it is in, and what should be done to it, and that they should 
be responsible for repair if they think it necessary. I do not think it should 
be left to a picture-cleaner, or to a man who has an interest to geta job to clean 
the picture. I think an artist would be more competent to come to a correct 
judgment than a connoisseur or a picture-cleaner. : 


3502. But assuming these three gentlemen to have gone carefully through 
the process you suggest, they would still have, in the end, to employ a picture- 
cleaner; and what precautions would you suggest as to the picture-cleaner 
being, selected, and as to the checks and safeguards to be imposed upon him 
during his operations ?—I do not see what safeguarés you can have except the 
responsibility of three experienced professional men, because they are more 


likely to come to a right judgment as to the process to be pursued in cleaning 
than 
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than the trustees, or a cleaner. As I mentioned before, J] myself am averse D. Roberts, Esq. 
to picture-cleaning ; my own experience of these things is that all pictures RA. 
suffer by the process, and I do not think there is any rule that can be laid 
down, however experienced a cleaner may be, which can be a safe one, for this 20 May 1853. 
reason: that no two painters paint their pictures upon the same principle ; no 

ainter, through the whole course of his life, paints his pictures with the same 
materials ; he changes his materials, and I defy any man to lay down a rule 
which shall be of general application. 

3503. The surfaces of different pictures present so many different features 

that it is almost impossible for one man’s experience to enable him to obviate 
risk ?—I think what would apply to one painter would not to others; one 

ainter uses merely oil without varnish, another uses oil and varnish, another 
varnish with turpentine. I do not see what rule can be applied; it appears to 
me that it might, in some degree, remove the present great responsibility that 
devolves upon the trustees, if three experienced artists were consulted as to 
what should be done with a picture before they proceeded to give any direc- 
tions about it. 

3504. Would you not recommend that they should insist on the person 

who is to clean the picture distinctly explaining to them the process he in- 
tended to employ, because we have been told that it is the custom of the 
cleaners to keep their processes secret ; now if these three artists were after 
all obliged to give over the picture to a cleaner who would not tell them 
what he was going to do with it, their experience and caution would be very 
much at fault, would it not -—I believe that at present the directors could not 
have done better than they have done; they have entrusted these pictures to 
the man of the greatest experience, and the man whose reputation stands higher 
than any other; and if this misfortune to the cleaning has occurred, it is a mis- 
fortune, but I do not see that they are to blame; and they would not have 
been to blame if they had been professional men instead of the trustees. 


3505. That is, as they were acting on the former practice, you do not con- 
ceive that they could have done better than they did, but they might perhaps 
have introduced precautions such as you suggest /—I think it would be more 
satisfactory to have the opinion of men who themselves have painted, and 
who have studied the works of the old masters, and have studied them to more 
purpose than others. 


3506. Lord W.Graham.| You think that by appointing three artists you 
would diffuse the responsibility; you do not think it advantageous to con- 
centrate it ?—I consider that three artists who were of sufficient standing and 
experience in their profession would be a guarantee. 1 should feel a confidence 
in them that I should not in men who were not professors. 

3507. ‘Then two might decide against one !—Of course; I mention three, 
because I think if there were only two, the one might differ from the other. 

3508. Do you think that artists who are not in the habit of cleaning pictures 
would be able to judge better than an experienced picture-cleaner ?—I think 
they are better able to give an opinion whether a picture ought to be cleaned 
at all; because that is the question; the question about which there is so 
much danger, is the question whether the picture should be cleaned. You 
never can remedy that Canaletti; it is done for ; nothing can ever put it right ; 
if you were to cover it again with brown varnish, that would never bring it 
back to what it was; therefore the thing is to examine carefully whether the 
picture should be cleaned or not. 

3509. Do you think now that from the Canaletti, a student would not derive 
the same advantage that he would before it was cleaned?—It is now out of 
harmony ; the picture is all raw and disjointed. 


3510. Mr. Charteris.| Do you think that time or anything else will ever 
restore the Claudes to the state in which they were before they were cleaned ? 
—TI am not sufficiently acquainted with the Claudes to be able to say ; my own 
feeling is, that I liked them better before they were cleaned, but I do not 
believe they have been injured to the extent that has been represented. 


3511. Chairman.] Have you any further suggestions to make ?—Yes. May I 
state, such being my want of confidence in the restoration of pictures by the process 
of cleaning, I regret that this should have been had recourse to in that of the 
National Collection more than in other galleries; that of Dulwich, for instance, 
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which I have known for the last 30 years; knowing, as I do, every picture jy 
that collection, [ am not aware that, during that time, they have been subjected 
to this ordeal; or if so, at all events they have not been injured. If, therefore. 
the atmosphere of London be such as to require this, the sooner a more fitting 
place be found for their preservation the better. 


Lune, 23° die Maii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Colonel Mure. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. Charteris. Mr. Baring Wall. 

Mr. Raikes Currie. Lord Wilham Graham, 
Mr. Monckton Milnes. Mr. Hamilton. 


COLONEL MURE mn tHe Cuarr. 


Mr. Samuel Lawrence, called in; and Examined. 


3512. Chairman.| YOU are a Professional Artist -—Yes. 

3513. You now chiefly practise as a portrait painter, { believe ?—Almost 
entirely. 

3514. Were you educated at the Academy Schools, in London ?—No, I 
cannot say that I was educated in the Academy Schools, but I was a student 
there for two short periods, with an interval between. 

3515. You are well acquainted with the National Gallery collection, | 
presume ?>—Yes, for the last 15 years or more. 


3516. Have you been in the habit of copying pictures there ?—No, I have 
not copied them; I have studied them and made memoranda of them; I have: 
copied in one instance in pencil a single figure; I have made memoranda of 
parts, and have studied them generally, but not by making entire copies. 

3517. Was that figure which you copied, a figure in one of the pictures that 
have lately been cleaned -—No. 

3518. Were you well acquainted with the state of the pictures that have 
been lately cleaned, when they were in their previous condition ?—Yes, I was. 
tolerably well acquainted with them all. 


3519. Did you consider that they required cleaning ?—No ; decidedly not. 

3520. Do you mean that you did not think they were so dirty as to require 
cleaning, or do you mean that you thought from the danger, and the objec- 
tionableness generally, of cleaning, that it would be better to put up with the 
dirt than subject them to the operation ?—I did not see such an amount of dirt 
upon them, as made me think the pictures required cleaning in any respect, 
dusting excepted. . 

3521. Have you examined them carefully since they have been cleaned -— 
Yes. 

3522. And what opinion have you formed of their present state as compared 
with their state before they were cleaned ?—My first impression on seeing them. 
was one of extreme regret that they should have been cleaned at all; many 
parts of the pictures have been rubbed away in that process. 


3523. Were those parts that you are quite satisfied in your own mind were 
previously in the picture ?—In most instances I can positively assert that they 
were there before the cleaning. 

3524. Will you have the goodness to offer any remarks you have made on 
particular pictures, mentioning the instances in which you recollect features or 
characteristics which are now no longer observable?—1 should say generally, 
of all the pictures, that the tone or prevailing hue of them has been removed 


in every case, but in some more than others. In addition to that, I should ne 
with 
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with regard to the Paul Veronese, that certain markings which described the 
forms of the objects are absolutely taken away. — 

3525. Do you consider that that prevailing hue or tone of which you speak 
was the work of the original master, or was it in part the result of the mellow- 
ness given by time, or possibly of some applications which had been made since 
the master himself finished the picture ?—I think it was wholly attributable to 
the master himself; time cannot produce it, but may increase it. 

3520. Then you are quite satisfied that the mellowness of tone which those 
pictures previously had did emanate from the original masters, and had not 
been superinduced by any previous repairs to which the pictures may have 
been subjected :—Certainly not, but by the hand of the master only. 


3527- Will you mention any particular features in any of the pictures, 
irrespective of the general tone, that you observe to have been removed ?—The 
general tone is a very important thing, because an interference with that 
obviously puts the whole picture out of tune; it does not permit the parts to 
bear their true relation to the whole which they did before the cleaning took 
place. ‘The items that I would particularly instance are in the picture by 
Paul Veronese; all the little dark shadows, which the painter put in for the 
purpose of defining the forms of the parts, have been removed; I think I may 
say nearly the whole of the little dark shadows throughout the picture have 
been removed. 

3528. You allude, I presume, to the upper surface of those shadows, which 
gave them a particular effect, not to the whole shadow ?—Not to the mass 
of shadow, but to the points of shadow; those points of shadow which ought 
to be there, to correspond to the remaining points of light which are there 
still, and which have not been removed by the cleaning; that is to say, 
wherever a light impinges itself on an object, there must of necessity be a cor- 
responding shade. If you will refer to anything in this room that receives the 
light, you will see an equivalent shadow, in precise proportion to the amount 
of high light. | 

352g. You observe the light still where it was, but the corresponding shade 
has disappeared -—Yes. 

3530. Do you attribute that to the removal of the surface glazings, as has 
been remarked by some previous witnesses ?—Yes, entirely; those particular 
shadows were done in glazing colours. 

3531. Were those glazings limited to the dark shades ?—No, they were not 
limited to the dark shades ; the glazing is done in gradation; it is more and 
less; it is extremest in the dark shades. 

3532. If the glazing generally applied to a picture, or particular parts of it, 
were removed, would you not observe a difference in the light portions as well as 
in the dark portions, although the glazing might have been greater in one part 
than in the other ?—You may observe it more in the light than in the shade, 
because being originally less in the light it would be more easily removed. 


3533. And have the lights been equally affected with the shades ?>— More; 
in some instances the glazing remains in a very slight degree upon the lights ; 
and it remains, of course, very much in the mass of shadow, which consists of 
glazing colour. 

3534. But if the glazing is denser or more copious, which is applied to the 
dark shades, and thinner which is applied to the light shades, the same process 
of cleaning, one would have supposed, would have removed the whole glazing 
from the light shades before it did so from the dark :—Yes, it removes the super- 
ficial glazings first; but there are glazing colours below, ana they, being ina 
great body, | suppose would not be so easily removed. 

3535. Phat applies particularly to the lights >—No, to the lighter shades. 


3536. Do you consider that the damage done to the pictures is more observ- 
able in the lights than in the shades ?—Yes, generally. 

3537. Does your observation as to the removal of the upper finish apply to 
the whole of the picture, or only to particular parts of it :—There is glazing 
colour removed from the whole of the picture, with the exception of small 
patches here and there. : 

2538. Is there any other picture on which you have similar remarks to make + 
—Yes; the small picture by Claude, the Sir George Beaumont picture, 1s 


injured in a similar way, but not to the same extent ; and so also the larger 
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Claude, the /:mbarkation of the Queen of Sheba; that, I think, is exceedingly 
injured. 

3539. Is that a general injury, or are there any specific injuries ?—The 
injury is very general indeed ; it is greater in degree in some parts than in 
others, but I think it is general; that is, the general effect of the picture js 
entirely destroyed, as compared with a picture which has not been cleaned, 
I should think any one would at once see that there is a dissonance, that the 
parts do not agree with the whole, they do not relate to the general effect. The 
details thrust themselves upon the eye in an obtrusive and false way; there is 
no unity; there is a discrepancy. 


3540. Have you observed any especial damage done to the ropes or rigging 
of the ships ?—No; I cannot say that I have looked especially to such details ; 
the general effect of the picture is what I observed. 

3541. Is it not your opinion that in a case where a picture has been rather 
harshly treated, such delicate portions of it as the ropes and rigging of the 


. vessels would be the first to go ?>—I suppose that all those touches which were 


final, would naturally, in any process of cleaning, go first, and the ropes and 
details of that kind would be done in transparent colours ; rigging especially, 
which has to be painted on a sky, would naturally be done last. 


3542. Then is it not rather remarkable, if that general injury has been done 
to the whole surface of the picture, that you should not have observed the 
injury to the rigging and ropes, those being the last and most delicate touches 
put to the picture ?—No; there are many other details which interfere more 
with the general effect than the absence of the rigging would. 

3543. But if we have specific proof, with reference to the rigging, that it 
is there, do you not think that that affords stronger evidence against the 
supposition of any serious damage having been done to the picture, than the 
more speculative evidence as to some general damage having been done to the 
sea or sky, or other portions of the picture ?—No; | certainly think it is a want 
of observation on my part, in not having directed my attention to such details 
as the rigging; but I do see details on the building and other parts which have 
been removed ; the general mass of them is cleaned away. 


3544. And you are satisfied that those details were previously there, and that 
they have been removed in the last process of cleaning, and not in some pre- 
vious process of cleaning ?—I am quite certain that they have been removed in 
this last process of cleaning. 

3545. Have you paid particular attention to the two Canaletti pictures r-—Yes ; 
I should say that the same observation holds good with regard to them, nearly 
in an equal degree; I speak particularly with reference to the View in Venice ; 
the warm light upon the cloud was originally spread over the whole of the 
objects contained in the picture ; but the cleaner has chanced to leave it upon 
the white cloud, while he has rubbed it offentirely from the rest of the objects 
in the picture. 

3540. Then the peculiarities you observe in that picture, are rather in the 
distance and in the sky than in the fore-ground, or nearer objects of the picture? 
—No; | should say that upon all those objects where the light most impinges, 
the warm tint which remains upon the cloud has been removed; it has been 
removed from the buildings and the fragments of stone in the foreground, and 
the dresses of the figures. 


3547. Do you wish to make any remarks upon the other Canaletti *—I ob- 
serve generally that the effect is very impoverished, meagre, and discordant 
since the cleaning. 

5548. Have you any special remarks to make upon any other of the 
pictures ; the Saint Bavon, for example ?—The Saint Bavon: is injured in the 
same manner; perhaps to a greater degree, but at all events I think it is fully 
as much so. 

3549. Have you any observations to make upon the particular features of the 
picture -—No. 


3550. Has your attention been turned particularly to the subject of picture- 
cleaning ; have you practised it, or paid much attention to it yourself ?—No, I 
never practised picture-cleaning. I have done so in one instance. I bought a 
small picture which seemed to me to be very dirty, and I proceeded to rub off 


the varnish, as I had heard people do, by friction of the fingers; but I found 
in 
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jn a very short time that I had rubbed off a very considerable portion of the 
icture itself, to my very great regret. 

3551. That, I presume, would be the case with most unskilful persons who 
made a similar attempt ?—No, | think not; the operation | subjected it to was 
very delicate, and, as 1 thought, very careful, and although I wiped off the 
varnish frequently the paint disappeared without my knowledge; the disap- 
pearance was quite sudden, proving, as { think, the great danger there is in 
cleaning pictures by such a process as friction. 


3552. Do you not think that very experienced and skilful picture-cleaners 
might have rubbed off that same varnish in the same mode without damaging 
the picture ‘—I can only conjecture, of course, without any proof. I see the 
extreme risk there is, and conclude there is great danger in the operation. I 
should imagine that the safer way of cleaning pictures (but it is only conjec- 
ture) would be to employ, if a solvent is necessary, some solvent that should be 
of so thick a body that it could not penetrate below the surface ; that it should 
simply attach itself to the varnish, and be rubbed off through softening the 
yarnish underneath it. 

3553- Have you ever heard of any process of removing old varnishes by the 
application of the same substance as that of which the varnish is composed ?— 
Yes, I have heard from an old friend of mine who was a lover of pictures, and 
who loved also to clean them, that his plan was to buy very old nut oil, with 
which he would anoint a picture that he had bought, and he suffered that to 
remain on some time ; my impression is, that in some instances he had taken 
the ordinary mastic varnish, and with a brush charged with it rubbed off the 
oil which he found adhered to the old varnish, and which would bring it away, 
dirt and all ; certainly, in the instances he pointed out to me, there was no sort 
of damage done to the pictures. 

3554. Have you ever heard of the application of another coat of varnish to 
the cld coat of varnish, and then, after leaving the two united for a time, re- 
moving, by some process similar to the one you have described, the old varnish 
by the help of the new ?—I have not heard of its being practised. 


3555. Have you ever turned your mind to any precautions which you could 
suggest with reference to the operations of picture-cleaners, to prevent their 
uncontrolled or discretional use of the means which they employ :—No, I have 
not considered that subject ; but I think it is a great pity that picture-cleaners 
are allowed to proceed to the cleaning of pictures with anything like a secret 
nostrum which they may possess. I think there is no reason for it at all. The 
solvents that :will take off oil varnishes.are very well known, and they are always, 
! believe, in the shape of an acid or alkali, spirits of wine being the commonest 
form of acid which is used. 

3550. If you had a valuable picture of your own, would you subject it to the 
operations of a picture-cleaner, unless you had a satisfactory explanation of the 
process he meant to employ ?— Decidedly not. 


3557. And unless he allowed you, as far as you were competent to judge, to 
superintend the operation !—Decidedly ; without that I would not submit it to 
a picture-cleaner. 

3558. Has your attention been directed to the gallery varnish, as to which you 
have heard a good deal of discussion in the questions put, and the answers given 
by the various witnesses who have been examined ?—My attention has not been 
directed to it, but so far as I heard it described the other day it seemed to me 
to be a bad varnish, mainly because it dries slowly, and also because it has a very 
thin body; if it is diluted with spirits of turpentine, as I heard it described 
before the Committee the other day, I should think it would penetrate into the 
picture instead of remaining simply on its outer surface. 

3559. Who has described it as being diluted with spirits of turpentine :-— 
I think Mr. Seguier has so described it. 

3560. He only described it as being an ordinary mastic varnish of which he 
did not know the composition, but which he bought at a shop ; and hesaid that 
after that he boiled a certain portion of linseed-oil and infused it into that varnish, 
and then employed the mixture ; that is what is called the gallery varnish ‘— 
I think you will find that whoever it was who said that, said also that turpentine 
was added. ; 

3561. Turpentine, we know, is added to mastic to constitute mastic varnish ; 
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but did Mr. Seguier, or did any other witness say, that any further addition of 
turpentine was added to constitute the gallery varnish :—-Then I am wrong; 
but, at all events, I think it would be very injurious to put on a varnish with a 
thin body, because it would be liable to penetrate the picture. 

3562. The injury supposed to be done by gallery varnish was attributed to 
the mixture of oil with it; are you of opinion that the mixture of oil with 
mastic varnish would produce the injurious effects which have been attributed 
to it ?—No; inasmuch as mastic varnish is a perishable varnish, the admixture 
of a little oil with it would tend to make it into an oil varnish, and to preserve 
the picture. | 

3563. Would it not tend to make it discolour faster ¢—I should think not. 

3564. Mr. Charteris.] You have said that you consider the general effect of 
the picture by Claude, called the Queen of Sheba, to have been destroyed ; do 

‘ou think that that picture was injured previous to the last cleaning '—Cer- 
tainly not, as to the general effect of the picture; I am not aware of any details 
having been injured before the recent cleaning. 

3565. Youdo not think that it had been ever reduced by any former cleaning 
to the same state and condition as that in which it now appears ?—Certainly 
not. 

3506. Do you think that-time can ever restore it, or that the effect of yellow 
varnish can ever restore it to the condition in which you recollect it previously 
to the last cleaning 7—It is perfectly impossible. 

3567. Mr. 1. Milnes.) Have you not paid considerable attention to the 
mechanical processes of art ?—Yes, I have; for the last 15 years I have been 
studying the processes of art, with a view to the recovering that which I pre- 
sume to be lost ; that which I should say certainly is lost, comparing the works 
of the old painters with those of the present time. 

3568. Have your researches inclined you to believe that there were particular 
schools of painting where the mechanical processes employed were such as to 
render the pictures of those schools especially obnoxious to danger by clean- 
ing ?—No, I think that all pictures are nearly equal in that respect ; | mean 
that they are equally accessible to injury through the process of cleaning, or 
through the application of any solvent. 

3569. Are there not certain pictures, or schools of pictures, where the 
processes are of so light and.delicate a nature, that they are more likely to be 
injured than others ?—I think not, the final processes being the same in all 
schools, more or less, the difference is only a matter of degree ; there is not in 
my opinion any essential difference. 

3570. Would the process of the last applications, whether it was the process 
of glazing or otherwise, be the same in all schools ?—Yes, in my opinion it 
would be the same; differing in degree only. 

3571. Lord W. Graham.] Do you consider that Claude used the same process 
as Titian ?—Yes, in a degree. 

3572. Then you draw no distinction between the terms scumbling and 
glazing ?— Yes: I know the difference that is attached to them by those 
painters who use those terms. 

3573. Do you consider them the same processes '—No, they are similar pro- 
cesses, but not the same: the one I understand to be confined solely to the use 
of transparent colours ; while the other (scumbling) is generally understood by 
painters to mean spreading very thinly an opaque colour over a darker one. 

3574. Do you not consider that a very great difference ?>—No; the effect of 
the one is to subdue or to weaken the colour, and the effect of the other is to 
enhance it. 

3575. The process, surely, is quite different 7—No. | 

3576. Not between a transparent colour and an opaque colour ?—No; the 
process is simply spreading either the one or the other thinly over the surface 
of the picture ; the difference lies in the fact that one is a transparent, and the 
other an opaque colour. 

3577. Did you not consider the Paul Veronese in a dirty state?—No; it 
was in an exceedingly perfect state. 

3578. Did you consider it to be very much in the same state as when it came 
from the painter’s easel ?—I should think it was essentially in the same state; 
it might be a little darker, but I question that. 

3579. You have stated, with regard to that picture, that some of the small 
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oints of shadow have been taken off, and you proved that by saying the lights 
were still there 7?—Yes. 

3580. And afterwards you said that the lights were quite as much injured as 
the shadows ?—Yes ; so they are. 

3581. Then they are not there ?—-Pardon me ; it sounds rather contradictory, 
put the lights, which are composed of solid pigment, remain shorn of the trans- 

arent colour which was passed over them; but the others, being composed of 
transparent colour, were removed altogether. I can demonstrate that, I think, 
very distinctly, to those who do not perceive it already, by an engraving which 
| have brought for the purpose. (Zhe Witness produced an engraving of the 
picture of the Consecration of St. Nicholas, by Paul Veronese.) I think it is 
highly improbable that an engraver would put into his copy of a work that 
which did not exist in the picture he was copying. 

3582. Do you not think they often make the shadows darker ?—Yes ; but 
they do not put a shadow where it does not exist in the picture itself; they 
may misconstrue the strength of lights and the strength of shades; but they 
never, so far as I am aware, venture to put in that for which there is no founda- 
tion in the original. 

3583. Will they not sometimes represent a very strong colour by a shade ?>— 
It is a modern doctrine, that colour can be represented by black and white. 
I do not think there is any truth at all in that theory; an engraver surely 
should confine himself only to the light and shade of a picture; the form of 
objects and boundary lines is described by the light and shade. I find in this 
engraving all the little darker shadows to which I have referred remaining, while 
in the picture they are gone; and in sundry places you can trace stains of these 
shadows, on this white drapery especially, and so all over the picture. It 
seemed to me important to bring this engraving, because a good deal of dispute 
has arisen about a signature on the Claude, which some say has been erased, 
and some say has not. I have not looked at the signature, either now or before 
the picture was cleaned ; but this is of more importance, because the parts which 
really went to describe the several objects of the picture have been removed, as 
is perfectly demonstrated by that engraving. 

3584. Mr. Charteris.) Has your attention ever been directed to the pictures 
that were cleaned in 1844 ?—Yes. 

3585. Was your attention particularly called, for instance, to the Judgment 
of Paris, by Rubens -—Yes. 

3586. Did you know that picture before it was cleaned:—wNo, I did not 
know that picture before it was cleaned. 

3587. Did you see it immediately after it was cleaned ?—I saw it soon after- 
wards. : 

3588. And did you consider it at all injured by that process :— Yes; my 
impression of the injury done to that picture arose from the monotonous or 
insipid look of it as compared with the picture, the Rape of the Sabines, for 
example, which wears at present a totally different aspect from the picture to 
which you refer. 

3589. Has the time that has elapsed since that picture was cleaned at all 
removed the monotony of which you complain, or has it tended to increase it -— 
Rather to increase it; the only difference I see in it, in the few years that have 
elapsed, is that it is equally monotonous, but rather darker than before. 

3590. Do you consider that that picture, which has been cleaned within the 
last nine years, is in a better or worse state than the Rape of the Sabines, by 
the same master, which has not been cleaned for upwards of 20 years :—The 
Rape of the Sabines, I believe, never could have been cleaned to the extent the 
others have been cleaned; at all events, it is at present in an infinitely better 
State. 

35y1. Have you any further observations to make ?—No; I merely wish to 
add, that | think those pictures which were cleaned in 1846 were just as much 
injured as those which have been recently cleaned, and in the same way. 


Clarkson Stansfield, Esq., R. A., called in; and Examined. 


3592. Chairman.] I BELIEVE you are a Royal Academician and the author of C. Stansfield, Esq., 
a number of highly popular pictures ; and that you gave an opinion some year's 


ago, which was printed in the minutes of the Trustees of the National Gallery, 
as 
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C. Stansfield, Esq-, as to the effect produced upon the four pictures which were then cleaned by 
x4 Mr. Seguier ?—I wrote to Sir Charles Eastlake upon the subject. 
on May 185 3593. And expressed yourself favourably with regard to the result of that 
3 May 1853. aay na : | ; 
operation ?—I certainly thought that the pictures were very much improved by 
what was done to them at that time. 

3594. I suppose you are well acquainted with the pictures in the gallery, 
having had your attention so often called to them ?—I cannot say I am; my 
experience of old pictures is very slight. I have studied landscapes chiefly. 

3595. I believe the National Gallery possesses some of the finest landscapes 
in the world, does it not >—Those, of course, I have looked at attentively. 


3596. You are acquainted with the nine pictures that have been lately cleaned 
in the gallery ?—Certainly. , 

3597. Do you remember the condition in which they were before they 
were cleaned ?/—-Yes. 

3598. Did it ever strike you, on looking at them, that they stood much in 
need of cleaning ?—I thought some of them certainly did. 


SO — 


a np memmeare 


3599. Could you specify some of those that, in your opinion, most required 
cleaning ?>—The Ciaudes did not appear to me so bright as they ought to 
be; there were some patches of varnish upon them which I thought wanted 
removing. 

3609. Have you examined the pictures since they have been cleaned, ‘with 
reference to their previous state ?>—I have. 


3601. And what is your opinion as to their present condition :—I think that 
what has been done has been merely to remove the varnish which has been 
accumulating for years upon them. [think the tone is not so rich as it was; 
but I have not the least doubt that that tone will be restored in time, and I form 
this conclusion because the extremities of the trees next the sky and the foliage 
generally is as perfect as ever I remember it. The same observation applies to 
the rigging of the ships and small details of that kind, which I do not sce the least 
alteration in ; therefore I cannot fancy that the general work of the picture can 
be injured at all by the cleaning. 

3662. You are of opinion that those details to which you allude would have 
been among the first parts of the picture to go, if it had been subjected to a 
process of careless or unskilful cleaning ;—Almost certainly ; because they are 
painted on skies which are hard; they do not all dry together, and would be 
the easiest to remove, like all details generally. 


3603. Do you consider that any of those portions of the picture, after having 
been painted in their substantial form, were subjected to any finer process of 
finishing by glazing, toning, or otherwise by the original master ‘—Very 
probably ; but I do not miss that in the pictures at present ; the only one I 
have some doubt about is the smallest of the Canalettis. I think there has 
been some removal there of detail in the old shed, which I remember very 
well ; it was a picture which | studied and looked at frequently. 


3604. You allude to the mason’s shed, on the right hand side of the picture, 
do you not;—Yes. 

3605. The cross-beams that are seen there ; 
vigorous as | remember them. 

3006. But with that exception, you are not of opinion that any portion of the _ 
original master’s touch has been removed from any one of those pictures ?—No, 
I do not think there has. 

3607. Are you yourself familiar with the technical process of picture-cleaning 
at all :—No, I eannot say I am. 

3008. Have you ever been in the habit of subjecting your own works, or 
pictures your own property, to that process ?—No, not to a regular process of 
cleaning. 

3609. Are you of opinion generally, that it is not advisable to subject the 
pictures of the National Gallery, which are public property, to any process of 
the nature of which the trustees are not fully aware ?—I do not think it should 
be kept secret; I think the more knowledge of that kind that is diffused the 
better for us all. 

3610. Do you think that it is the duty of the directors of the gallery to 
require that they should be distinctly apprised of the nature of the process to 
be employed, and also that it is more or less the duty of every pone 
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state to what process he means to subject pictures with which he is entrusted ? 
—Certainly. 

3611. Do you not think it advisable, not only with a view to prevent injury 
to the pictures, but also in order to satisfy the public that every care is taken, 
that some person should be appointed as a salaried and responsible officer of 
the gallery, who should also be a practised picture-cleaner, and who would be 
responsible under and with the directors for the state of the pictures ?—Cer- 
tainly ; 1 thought Mr. Seguier held that office, and he certainly is a very efficient 
man. 

3612. You would not. think it desirable that the picture-cleaner of the 
gallery should be a gentleman merely called in and employed from time to 
time :-—I think not. 

3613. And you would not think it advisable that the picture-cleaner of the 
gallery should be the gentleman consulted as to whether a picture should be 
cleaned or not?—No; I think I should refer the question to a painter, in the 
first instance. 

3614. And the picture-cleaner might be consulted by that painter as to the 
state of the picture, and the mode of cleaning ‘—Yes. 

3615. Mr. Ewart.| Though you would make him a salaried officer, you 
would not exclude him from practising on other pictures ?—No. 

3616. You would not have his practice restricted to the gallery alone ?—I 
would not let him neglect the gallery for any other work he might have to do ; 
put I cannot see that it would interfere at all with his carrying on other work, 
and the very experience he would gain by it would be an advantage. 

3617. Chairman.| Has your attention been directed at all to what has been 
called the gallery varnish in the course of this inquiry ?—I have heard it talked 
of; it is a dark rich varnish which is apt to get darker, I believe, sooner than 
the other varnishes that are used. 

3618. Are you in the habit of varnishing your own pictures r—Not until 
some years after they had been painted. 

3619. Do you always do it yourself !—Yes; I always do it myself. Lord 
Lansdowne has a large collection of my works at Bowood ; the first of the series 
was painted about 20 years ago, and I only varnished those pictures two years 
since. 

3620. Your large picture of the Battle of Trafalgar in the United Service 
Club was varnished by you, was it not 7—Yes. 

3621. What varnish did you use ?—Mastic. 

3622. Are you in the habit of using any other >—No; mastic with a little 
oil to prevent its chilling, is what 1 generally use. 

3623. Is there a little oil mixed with the mastic varnish that there is upon 
the Trafalgar picture ?>—Yes; that picture is very much injured by gas; it is 
exposed to a great glare of gas, which has injured it very much. 

3624. Have you been sensible of any mischievous results from mixing oil 
with mastic varnish >—No, but I varnish very little ; I never varnish a sky. 

3625. Have you not varnished the sky in the Trafalgar picture /—Yes; but 
in that picture there is a great deal of dark smoke and clouds. When I speak 
of skies, I mean bright and light skies. I generally avoid varnishing as much 
as I can. 

3626. Then the result of your opinion as to these pictures is that, with the 
exception of the View in Venice, which is damaged in some: parts by the pro- 
cess of cleaning, the cleaning has not been prejudicial to the effect of the 
pictures /—Certainly not. 

3627. And has not been injurious to the original touch of the master? 
—No. 

3628. Mr. Charteris.] You have stated that you have not studied these 
pictures in the National Gallery much; that you were not very conversant with 
the works of the old masters; and that you had not studied those pictures 
in particular: do you, from your previous knowledge of them, feel competent 
to give an opinion whether or not they have been injured in the minute 
details to which reference has been made ?—Yes, I think I may; because 
when I spoke of my ignorance I did it in reference to my not possessing the 
information that I know many gentlemen belonging to the Academy have. 
should refer to Mr. Dyce at once as avery great authority, and also to Sir Charles 
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Eastlake himself. I have not their experience in Italian works of art, but stil] 
the pictures that are before us | have looked at with admiration, and I know 
that if there is any material injury done to them I should detect it as soon ag 
any one. 

3629. Mr. Ewart.| You have observed the landscapes particularly, have you 
not ?>—Yes. 


3630. Mr. Charteris.| Have you studied the works of the old masters 
minutely, so as to become acquainted with their characteristics and methods of 
working 2—Not minutely ; but I have studied the pictures of Titian and other 
painters, and know the difference between the Venetian school and the Roman, 


3631. That is, you have studied them sufficiently to understand the difference 
between the Venetian and the Roman schools; do I understand you to say 
so?——-More as to their character, colour, and tone than their process of 
painting. 

3632. Are you well acquainted with the works of Claude ?—Yes. 

3633. As a landscape painter you have studied Claude, have you not? 
—Yes. 

3634. And especially as a landscape marine painter, you have studied 
naturally Claude’s marine pictures r—Yes. 

3635. Have you by that study become at all acquainted with Claude’s 
method of working, colouring, and so forth ;—Yes, I think he was a very fair 
painter; that is, that he used no trickery. I think he glazed less than any 
painter; I think his pictures might be cleaned with greater safety ; there are 
some pictures that I should be very careful indeed about. 


3636. You say you consider him to have been a fair painter, and you think 
he used less trickery than other painters, and less glazing. Am I to understand 
py that that you consider glazing unfair, and a species of trickery in painting? 
—No, I do not mean that; but I know that various painters, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds for one, used various glazings that it was unsafe to use ; as, for in- 
stance, asphaltums, and things of that kind, which is dangerous always. Now 
Claude always appeared to me to be a pure painter ; his colours were simple and 
pure; he used the very best materials he could get; he used ultramarine to 
a great extent in his pictures; all his distances, buildings, and trees were 
painted so; we do not do so generally, but confine it to sky and distance. 
I am talking of landscapes, but he used it in his greens also, and all through 
his pictures. 

3637. Do you think he used glazings ?—Yes ; judiciously and with care, and 
at the right time. 

3628. You have referred to Sir Joshua Reynolds’ use of asphaltums; the 
evil of that is that they crack and run away in some cases, do they not ‘—Yes. 

3639. In the same way as a picture by Hilton, in the National Gallery, has 
done ?—Yes, from the same cause. 


3640. From the same cause the eye of one of the figures in that picture fell 
down to the bottom of it, did it not >—I have heard so. 

3641. From your knowledge of the ancient masters, do you believe that they 
used that species of trickery at all?—I think that Titian must have used 
asphaltum. 

5042. But as like effects are apt to be produced by like causes, should we 
not anticipate the same effect to be produced in course of time in pictures of 
the Venetian school, if asphaltum had been used, in the same way as we see it 
has been used in the pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds ?—There is a great dif- 
ference in the method of mixing the asphaltum. Sir David Wilkie had a 
peculiar way of mixing his asphaltum, which he used with great skill, and 
I think safety; he first mixed the asphaltum well with drying oil, and then 
added a due proportion of mastic varnish to it; whereas the common practice 
is to mix the oil and varnish together first, which painters call maguylp, and 
then add it to the asphaltum, when it never thoroughly dries ; but I still think 
it unsafe, and had better be avoided in any form. 

3643. Having, as you say, as a landscape painter, and especially as a marine 
landscape painter, studied particularly the works of Claude, what do you con- 
sider to be the great pecularities of that master ;—Great purity of light, for 
one thing. 


3644. But 
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3644- But in describing a picture by Claude, for instance, a marine land- 
scape; and comparing it with a marine landscape by Vernet, if you were giving 
a lecture at the Royal Academy to the students, what distinctions would you 
draw ; in what respect would you point out to them the superiority of Claude 
to the works of Vernet ?—I should say that he was superior to Vernet in mind, 
in composition, and in every quality that makes a painter. 


3645. Do you think that he was remarkable for his harmony ;—Yes. 

3646. For aerial perspective ;—Yes. 

3647. For general glow and tone ?—Yes. 

3648. You knew the Queen of Sheba, by Claude, before it was cleaned, did 

ou not ?>—Yes. 

3649. Did you consider it to possess all those qualities then :—I probably 
liked it better, because I like a toned picture. 

3650. Did you consider that picture before it was cleaned to possess all those 
qualities to which I have alluded, and which are the main characteristics of 
Claude’s works ?—Yes. 

3651. You have seen the picture lately ; do you consider it still to possess 
those qualities ?—Yes. 

3652. You consider that they have not been removed by the cleaning -— 
No; probably I should again say, that I think I liked it better before, because 
I preferred it with that tone of varnish over it. 

3653. You consider that those qualities to which I have referred have not 
been removed -—I think not. 

3654. Then as Claude was a painter, whose peculiarities were such as we 
have heard described, and that picture being, I think, in your opinion, a fine 
specimen of that painter, it must be still remarkable for its harmony of tone, 
and for the brilliancy and glow of its. colouring, and for the perfection of its 
aerial perspective !— Yes. 

3655. There is another picture by Claude in the same room likewise, called 
the Saint Ursula, either a sunrise or a sunset ; do you consider that picture to 
be in a preferable state to that of the Queen of Sheba Claude or not 7—No. 

3656. You consider it not to be in a preferable state -— No. 


3657. Jo you consider that the Saint Ursula Claude would be improved by 
cleaning ; and would you prefer to see it in the state in which that Claude 
picture is now ?—I have before stated, that I am fond of a deep-toned picture ; 
the varnish on those pictures did not annoy me at all; but I am certain that if 
they were allowed to go on varnishing and varnishing, one coat over the other, 
without removing it, the pictures, at no distant period, would be ruined. 

3658. You stated in a previous answer that you considered the St. Ursula 
would be improved by cleaning ?—Yes, for its safety alone. 


3659. You also stated that you considered it would be improved in its appear- 
ance, and that it would be more agreeable to the eye if it were cleaned than it 
is in its present state?—I think that in a very few months it will recover its 
tone again. 

3660. I want to understand what you mean by “recovering its tone;” do 
you mean that after a few months it would return to the state in which it now 
is?—No; it is a cleaned picture now. 

3661. Are you talking of the St. Ursula or the Queen of Sheba :—The 
Queen of Sheba. 

3662. My question was as to the St. Ursula ?--No ; nor would I wish to see 
it return to it. 

3663. You have said that the St. Ursula, in your opinion, requires cleaning ° 
—Yes. 

3664. Then you consider that it would be improved by cleaning, and you 
would wish to see that picture brought to the state in which the Queen of 
Sheba Claude now is?—Yes; for the safety of the picture, I am sure it is neces- 
sary that the cleaning should take place after a certain lapse of years. 


3665. After how many years do you think the picture should be cleaned ° 
—From the time that Claude painted that picture up to this, the picture might 
be cleaned with perfect safety ; there could be nothing removed to injure it, 
unless the picture was scrubbed out. Of course you may damage a picture, 
but I talk now of an experienced cleaner. 

3666. Then I am to understand that if you had the charge of the National 
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Gallery, and were responsible for the state and. condition of the pictures, you 
would subject the St. Ursula Claude to the process of cleaning, and endeavour 
to bring it to the state in which the Queen of Sheba Claude now is; am [ to 
understand that }—I should use my own discretion certainly with regard to it. 

3667. But I wish to know how you would use your discretion, supposing you 
were in the position I have described, with reference to this particular picture 
which you say requires cleaning ?—I would have it cleaned, certainly. ‘ 

3668. You gave some opinions with reference to some pictures that were 
cleaned in 1844; now I would refer you to that picture by Rubens, called the 
“ Judgment of Paris ;” were you acquainted with that picture before it was 
cleaned ?—I have seen it. | 

3669. Did you consider it to require cleaning ?—Y es. 

3670. Did you consider it improved by the process of cleaning :-—Very 
much. 

3671. What do you consider its present state to be ?—I think it in a very 
good state. 

3672. Do you consider it now in a satisfactory condition ?—Yes. 

3673. Naturally, if cleaning is a process that improves pictures, that is to 
say, when judiciously done, the picture which is last cleaned ought to be in the 
most perfect state, should it not ?-- Yes. } 

3674. Supposing two pictures by the same master to be equally good 
specimens, that picture which has last been cleaned, if the cleaning has been 
judiciously done, ought to be in the preferable state of the two, should it not + 
—The last cleaned picture, certainly. 

3675. There are two pictures by Rubens in the gallery, the Judgment of 
Paris, which you consider required cleaning, and which you say was im- 
proved by cleaning, which was cleaned in 1844; and the picture opposite it, 
the Rape of the Sabines, by the same ‘master, which was cleaned more than 
20 years ago; which of those two pictures do you consider now to be in the 
preferable state and condition ?—I think the one a much finer picture than the 
other. 

3676. Which do you consider the finest picture ?—I like the Rape of the: 
Sabines. 

3677. Then you do not think the comparison can hold good ?—Not quite. 

3678. But you consider the Judgment of Paris to be in as satisfactory a con 
dition as that picture can be 7—Yes; I think it is. : 

3679. Mr. Ewart.| Do you consider that the shade on the water in the 
Queen of Sheba Claude has suffered from the cleaning ?—No, I cannot see it 
myself. 

3680. Mr. Hamilton.) Asa painter of eminence and character, the construc- 
tion of paints has been a subject of study with you, has it not ?—As far as my 
own works go, I have used great care and precaution in what I use. 

3681. What I mean is, whether you have a knowledge of chemistry, so far 
as it applies to the construction of paints?—Not very great; our colourmen 
are all experienced chemists; I think that we may trust them fairly. 

3682. You are not prepared to state, from a knowledge of chemistry, what 
the effect, chemically, of any particular solvent would be on varnish or upon 
paint ?—-No, I am not. There is one thing that it depends much upon; the 
time at which you varnish the picture. If you varnish a picture painted only 
a month ago the great chances are that it will crack ; there is little doubt that 
it will. It separates the colour, and hes the effect of drawing it into patches. 

3683. Mr. Af. Milnes.) Asa marine painter, would you say that the effect of 
the water in the Queen of Sheba picture has been injured by cleaning ?— 
I think not; as far as | remember the picture it has not been injured at all. 
I have looked at that particularly, and remember it well. 

3684. The perspective of the water you do not think injured?—I do not 
at all. 

3685. Have you noticed the effect of the water in the picture by Canaletti 
of the Grand Canal?—Yes; that picture I have known for many years ; 1 knew 
it when Lord Farnborough had it, and it has always been under Mr. Seguier’s 
care. 

3686. Does it appear to you that the water there, in front, especially the part 
where the colouring of the water is so strongly defined, has been scrubbed too 


much?—I think it is as Canaletti left it; I do really. It was his pacplis’ 
touc 
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touch which is not very agreeable, and you see it a little plainer probably now, 
from the varnish that has been removed. 

3687. Has not that peculiarity, in itself not a good one, been rendered very 

rominent by the excessive cleaning which that picture has undergone *-—By 
the removal of dirt and varnish I have no doubt it has. 

3688. It has been stated that in the Queen of Sheba the rigging has been 
much injured, and that there is the appearance of the ropes having been 
proken; do you think there is any ground for that supposition ?—No, 
{ remember it before; and there are some little places which were there, 
j remember before it was cleaned perfectly well. ’ 

3689. In painting the rigging of a ship yourself, would your ropes be con- 
tinuous ropes, or would they have interruptions which would be visible under 
4 very close investigation ?—Generally they are uninterrupted, in one con- 
tinuous line; but it is done in a very thin delicate colour, above a sky generally, 
and would be removed the very first thing. I should always warn cleaners of 
that. 

3690. Do you think that if the friction had been at all violent, that rigging 
would not only have been injured but might have totally disappeared ?—I should 
think it impossible to do an injury and remove the tone from that sky, which 
is said to be the case, without doing so ; I do not think you could. 

gg Lord W. Graham.] You know the Cuyp which was cleaned in 1844 ? 
—Yes. 

3692. Do you think that the Queen of Sheba will recover its tone, and 
pecome like that Cuyp 2—Yes; we must all allow that the Cuyp has recovered 
its tone. I think that the presence of Turner’s picture has by its contrast 
made a very great alteration in its appearance ; Turner’s picture is full of tone. 

3693. Mr. Charteris.| Why should you wish to recover its tone if you con- 
sider it in a more perfect state than it was. in before it was cleaned, and to 
possess all those qualities for which the master was remarkable, and, in short, 
to be nearly in the same state as it was when it left his easel ?—Because | am 
certain that, if that varnish and dirt had continued, that picture would have been 
auined in time. 

3694. That may be a reason for cleaning it, lest it should be injured in the 
course of time by its becoming so begrimed with dirt that it eats into the colour, 
and becomes part of the picture itself; but if cleaning is a process which you 
describe as so advantageous to pictures as to make them brighter and more 
visible without destroying the peculiarities of the master, 1 want to know why 
youshould wish that picture to become again less distinct and toned down :-— 
Because it would be more agreeable; I think a fresh cleaned picture always 
looks raw ; in fact it shows the defects, such as those which you observe in the 
Canaletti; in the execution of the water, for instance, which is always dis- 
agreeable to me. 

3695. Yor say it is disagreeable and raw ; do you believe that the effect of 
that pieture, when it left Claude’s easel, was that it was a disagreeable and raw 
picture ?>—No. , 

3696. Then, if the effect of the cleaning has been to render the picture dis- 
agreeable and raw, and therefore you hope it will recover and tone down ; and 
if you consider that picture, when it left Claude’s easel, was not raw and dis- 
agreeable in its effect, is it not a natural inference that it is the cleaning that 
has made it so, and that the cleaning therefore has been injurious ?—No, I do 
not think so. Perhaps I have used a wrong term in saying “raw” and 
“ disagreeable,” for we all paint for time to have some effect on our pictures ; 
for myself, I always like my pictures better after they have been painted some 
years than I do at first ; and I paint them brighter on that: account, because | 
think time subdues the glare of light and colour; they get tone themselves. 

3697. Then may I assume it to be your opinion that Claude painted in the 
same manner, and that this picture, when it left his easel, was in the state in 
which it now is ?—I should think very nearly. | 

3698. But you say that, with reference to your own pictures, you paint with 
a view to the effect which time will have upom them ?—In the hope that time 
will tone them down. ; 
3699. Supposing time had toned down a picture of yours, with a view to 
which toning you had painted it, would you feel grateful to the man who 
removed that tone from it?-—-No; but if my picture got black, dirty, and in a 
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filthy state, after two or three hundred years, I should be very thankful indeed 
to have it removed. 

3700. Then your picture would have to begin life again by being brought to 
the state in which it left your easel, in the hope that, in course of time, its tone 
would be restored to it?—That tone is recoverable within a short period. J 
think, after that lapse of years, dirt begins to show itself upon the surface of a 
picture, and becomes part of it. 

3701. Therefore, with a view to your own fame in after ages, you would 
rather that your picture remained uncleaned, as long as the dirt, or whatever it 
was that had accumulated upon it, did not eat into the picture itself, and tend 
to injure and destroy it ?—Not quite; if I saw dirt at any time beginning to act 
on a picture I would have it removed immediately. 

3702. Even at the hazard of removing that tone, to which you look for 
improving your picture in time to come ?—But I do not know that there is a 
necessity for that. 

3703. Has it not been removed in this case ?—No, I think not; I am fond 
of a toned picture, and I think varnish gives that tone after a time. 

3704. But that tone has been removed in the case of this Claude -—Yes, but 
it will be recovered again. 

3705. Mr. Md. Milnes.| May we not infer, from what you have said, that 
you think the effect of a certain amount of time, is to give to pictures an 
improvement of tone ; but that when that time has so long continued that the 
pictures have become affected by dirt, it is more dangerous as regards the 
ultimate advantage of the picture that it should be allowed to go on getting 
dirty, than that it should be occasionally cleaned !—That is my meaning, but 
infinitely better expressed. 


3706. Mr. Charteris.| Do you consider, then, that the St. Ursula picture by 
Claude, which you say if you were keeper of the gallery you would clean, is 
in such a state of dirt as to endanger its safety >—Yes. J 


3707. Mr. R. Currie.] Is it inthe condition you have just described, “ Black 
dirty, and in a filthy state” ?—I did not say so in reference to that picture ; 
I should say so of the picture by Gaspar Poussin, 


3708. Mr. Charteris.] But you consider it to be in such a state, that a due 
regard to the safety of the picture requires that it should be cleaned ?—Yes, 
but with great care. 

3709. And if in after time, that beautiful landscape of your own, the 
“Victory” being towed into the Gibraltar Harbour, were to bein the state in which 
the picture to which you have referred now is, and were to be in the National 
Gallery, your hope and wish would be, that the picture should be cleaned ? — 
I should be very glad to see it with a good many of the qualities that time has 
given to that picture; and certainly if it got into a dirty state, I should be glad 
that it should be cleaned. 


3710. Mr. B. Waill.} With reference to the Queen of Sheba picture, | 
understood you to say you thought it would recover its tone in six months or 
so r—I think so. 

9711, You remember the cleaning of the pictures in 1846 ?—- Yes. 

9712. After the year 1846, when those pictures were cleaned, what was the 
state of the public feeling with regard to their state ; did the public think them 
improved, or the reverse ?—The outcry happened almost immediately after they 
were cleaned, but I think everybody will now allow that they are better for their 
cleaning. | | 

3713. How soon did they recover their tone :—I do not know. 

3714. Insix months or a year ?—I should say probably more. 

3715. You argue from the pictures of 1846 to the pictures of 1852 7?—Yes. 

3716, And you consider that the experience you have had of the pictures that 
were cleaned in 1846 and 1852 justifies you in giving that opinion in regard to 
those pictures ?—Yes. 

3717. Chairman.] So far as you describe the varnish as aiding and contributing 
to confer a mellow tone, do you not think it desirable that the cleaner, in re- 
moving the varnish, should leave a lower coat or film over the surface of the 
original master’s touch in order to preserve that tone ?—I think it would require 
the greatest care ; and if it were my own picture I think I should stop them if 
there was no dirt on it, or anything that really injured the surface of the paint. 

3718. There 
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3718. There generally is a very small portion of dirt even in the lower part ; 
does not ca assist . preserve sae mellowness ?—Not dirt, I think. 

3719. Are you 0 opinion that any lower portion of the varnish has 
left upon the Queen of Sheba ?—No, I think it has been entirely aeBie' = 
I think 1 ae be = coe safety in the pictures of Claude. 

720. Do you t ink that in that respect the picture has bee 
cafeee >I think it has been benefited, stale: Z va ita ace 

3721. Are you aware that Mr. Seguier stated in his evidence that he had not 
yvemoved the whole, but that he had left a coat of varnish over the whole surface 
of the Queen of Sheba ?—I was not aware of it; it may have been so; but it 
appeared to me to be so very pure and bright that I thought everything had 
been removed. 

3722. From your observation of the picture, you would suppose that Mr. 
Seguier was mistaken in believing that he had left a coat of varnish >— My 
opinion was that he had gone down to the colour. 

3723. Are you of opinion that he has removed the entire coat of varnish 
from all the other pictures 2—-Yes; I think so. 

3724. Have you observed any old repairs in the Queen of Sheba Claude ?— 
No, I think not; at the same time I should say there have been occasional 
repairs and cleanings going on previously, that have become now more apparent 
since the last old varnish has been taken off. 

3725. Have you ever reflected on any mode in which pictures generally 
might be preserved in a clean state, without their being stripped and re-var- 
nished, which seems to be the process commonly adopted in the gallery -—In 
the collection of pictures which Lord Lansdowne has of mine, and which were 
painted a long while ago, I have used pea-meal; I have washed them with pea- 
meal, and after they have been thoroughly dried, I have used a little varnish to 
them; that was about three years ago; but there is no analogy between a 
modern picture and an old one, as far as cleaning is concerned. 

3726. Do you think that operation, if repeated from time to time or from 
period to period, might preserve the pictures, without the necessity of their 
undergoing the greater process of cleaning ?—I think so; but it depends upon 
the state in which the pictures are. Pictures that have been painted for so 
many years, as these Claudes and Poussins have, are very different from modern 
pictures. Knowing myself the parts of the pictures that had been glazed and 
the parts that had been scumbled, and applying my own knowledge of my own 
works, I used greater care in certain portions of the pictures than in other 
parts, for instance, in the rigging of vessels, and so on; and if any part was 
removed by myself, it was re-painted.” 

3727. Mr. Ewart. | Do you know whether Turner coincides with you in con- 
sidering that time gives a value to his paintings ?—I think so, though certainly 
brightness was his great forte, and what he aimed at more than anything else in 
his latter exhibition pictures. 

3728. Still he considered that in the process of time a desirable degree of 
tone would be given to his pictures 2>—Yes, I think so. I think you have 
a glorious example in the National Gallery in the Rise of Carthage, with the 
exception of the sky; I cannot make out the sky being so yellow; probably 
some change has taken place in it. 

3729. Mr. Marshall.) Do you observe that the pictures in the National 
Gallery get dirty sooner than the pictures in any other collections you know ? 
—TI think so, and most naturally. 

3730. Would you say that you have observed carefully and accurately that 
the pictures in the National Gallery get dirty sooner than they do in any other 
collection which you remember for the last 10 or 12 years?—Yes, and I think 
most naturally so, from their exposure to dirt and dust; on public days there 
is a cloud of dust. 

3731. Chairman.| Have you observed a very great change in their ap- 
pearance, as to cleanliness, since you recollect them first ?—Yes. 

3732. A greater change than you have observed in other galleries ?—Yes, 
particularly the Canaletti which was Lord Farnborough’s. | remember that 
picture well. I lived in the house with it for a long time, and know it very 
well; and I fancy there would have been no occasion to clean it if it had been 
kept always at Bromley Hall, where it originally was. 
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William Dyce, Esq., ®. A., called in; and Examined. 


3733. Chairman.| YOU area Royal Academician, I believe ?—-Yes. 

3734.-And were formerly the head of the Government School of Design? 
—Yes. | 

3735. And I believe you are also the author of a pamphlet upon the subject 
on a we now are, in the wider sense, comprising other branches of inquiry ? 
—Yes. 

3736. We shall probably desire your assistance again in a subsequent part of our 
inquiries, but in the meantime | will ask your opinion as'to the cleaned pictures. 
I suppose you have been familiar with the pictures in the National Gallery for 
many years?—To a certain extent ; I know most of the pictures in it. 

3737. Do you remember the picture cleaning of 1846 ?—Yes. 

3738. Did you give any opinion, or were you asked any opinion, on the sub- 
ject upon that occasion :—I was not called upon to offer any opinion. 

3739. You were not one of the academicians who wrote letters to Mr. Eastlake 
expressing their opinions on the subject ?—No. 

3740. Did you form any opinion upon the state of the pictures ?—I did, but 
I do not remember very accurately what my opinion was ; my impression is 
that it was not generally favourable to the effect of the cleaning. 

3741. Do you recollect the nine pictures that have lately been cleaned in 
their former state >—I am sorry to say I do not very accurately ; I have been 
so much occupied with other things that I have not had time to visit the gallery 
very frequently. 

3742. Do you think that your general knowledge of the pictures in the gallery, 
comprising those nine among others, was such as to enable you to give an 
opinion as to the effect of the last cleaning ?—I think so, to a certain extent ; 
I only meant to qualify my continuous acquaintance with the pictures. 

3743. Will you have the goodness to give us your opinion. as to what you 
think has been the effect of the recent cleaning upon. the nine pictures ‘—I 
should say, generally, that they have not been very well cleaned, and that. cer- 
tain injuries, in consequence of the cleaning, have become apparent ; but I am 
not sure that Ican tell whether those injuries are recent injuries, occasioned 
by the last cleaning, or are the result of the removal of former restorations, 
I do not think it is possible, as a general rule, to clean pictures without ren- 
dering some amount of restoration necessary. It appears, however, that now, 
at the National Gallery, it is thought that the pictures ought not to be restored 
subsequently to their being cleaned, and in consequence of that rule, there 
are certain defects which remain apparent; but I do not think any one can 
tell whether those defects are the result of the recent cleaning, or are merely 
ancient defects which have become apparent in consequence of the removal of 
restorations. 

3744. When you say it is the custom of the National Gallery not to execute 
repairs upon pictures which have been cleaned, do you mean that it is the 
general custom in other collections to execute repairs ?—I believe it to be so. 

3745. Then I presume that you would give the National Gallery credit for a 
beneficial regulation in that respect ?--On some accounts, perhaps. 

3746. Are you of opinion that in any case it would be desirable for a picture- 
cleaner, or for an artist superintending his work, to execute repairs in the 
stricter sense on a picture ?—Undoubtedly ; I think it is quite necessary. 

3747. Without the consent of the person to whom it belongs ?—That is quite 
another question ; 1 considered merely the necessity of the case ; if a picture is 
to be eleaned and brought into a sound condition, it must be restored. I do 
not think it possible to clean pictures without taking off in parts more than is 
necessary, in other words, without taking off the discoloured varnish unequally, 
and removing, perhaps, part of the original work, in which case the picture is 
brought into an inharmonious state; the prevailing tone is disturbed ; this 
must be restored. 

3748. Would you, when cleaning pictures, in all cases where practicable, leave 
a portion of the varnish upon the surface ?—If it is possible, but I doubt whether 
it is. 

3749. In reference to what you have said as to not being able to distinguish 

whether 
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whether the blemishes or deficiencies which you now observe are owing to the 
removal of former repairs, do you not observe in any of these pictures that 
what you would consider essential portions of the touch of the master have 
peen removed ?—No; I cannot say that my acquaintance with the pictures is 
30 accurate as to enable me to determine what injury has been recently done; 
I observe in some pictures places where the paint has been removed, and 
probably by the recent cleaning ; that is to say, certain defects have become 
apparent ; but whether those defects have been caused by the recent cleaning 
or not, I cannot say. 
3750. If in a picture of great merit by a distinguished master you observe, 
after it has been cleaned, that certain essential touches, which you would sup- 
ose the master himself would put in, are wanting, do you not think it rather 
a bold assumption to suppose that those were not the touches of the original 
master, but subsequent repairs effected by an inferior artist -—I could speak 
more definitely if the question applied to a particular case ; [ do not remember 
an instance in the case of the pictures which have been cleaned where any very 
material injury seems to have been done to the work of the original master. 
[ think they have been unequally cleaned, and that they are less harmonious 
than they appeared to me to be before they were cleaned. 


3751. Is it not the fact that amateurs or artists, who have the credit of being 
good judges of pictures, are in the habit of telling you that when they see a 
picture at Christie’s sale that they can detect almost intuitively any actual 
repairs that have been executed on the surface ?—I think it is very difficult, in 
many cases, todo so; I am sure there are many cases in which no amateur, 
not even an artist, could pronounce with certainty the extent to which repairs 
have been carried. 


3752. Then you think that in every case in which you have observed some- 
thing wanting, or in which you have found some blemish upon the nine pictures 
that have been cleaned, it may possibly be that that is owing to the removal of 
something painted in, after the original master, by a repatcher of the picture ?— 
I think so; I think it very difficult even for a cleaner himself to tell whether 
he has removed re-painting or part of the original work, especially when that 
re-painting is of an old date. 

3753. Are you of opinion that any part of the original varnish has been left 
by the cleaners on those pictures which you have observed ?—i am not able 
to say. . 

3754. Then the result of your observations appears to be that it is very 
difficult to identify these injuries as the work of the late cleaner, or to say 
whether they have or have not been caused by previous cleaners ; but that you 
are led from your general remarks to form a strong opinion as to the danger 
of cleaning pictures at any time :— Yes. 


3755. Have you ever turned your attention to any precautions that could be 
used in order to prevent, in cases where pictures actually require to be cleaned, 
the evils to which you are so much alive:—-I look upon picture-cleaning as a 
great and necessary evil which must at times be submitted to, notwithstanding 
the danger and risks which attend it. 

3756. If a picture is so dirty as to require to be cleaned, you must always, 
more or less, submit to the annoyance of having portions of the surface removed, 
whether those portions are by the original master or by a subsequent restorer ? 
oes. | 

3757. Are you in the habit of allowing your own works, or pictures that you 
have become possessed of, to be cleaned :—My own works are scarcely old 
enough to require cleaning. 

3758. You do not take such bad care of them as Mr. Turner did of his; 
but what is your habit with regard to the works of ancient masters, which you 
may or might possess ?—One or two pictures that I possess I have cleaned 
myself; I have made certain experiments in the cleaning, and the whole of 
those experiments tend to prove the extreme difficulty that there is in picture- 
cleaning, and the inevitable necessity of subsequent repairs. 


3759. You found that in your own operations you encroached upon the 
surface of the picture ?—In general the pictures that I have experimented upon 
have been pictures which have been more or less injured by the various pro- 
cesses to which they had been previously subjected. j 
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W. nee Esq., 3760. Have you had your attention turned at all to the varnish of the gallery? 
uid —I have. ; 
23 May 1853. 3761. What is your opinion with regard to the merits or demerits of that 


varnish ?—I am inclined to think that the oil which is combined with it has 
had the effect of producing the brown colour which is complained of in the 
pictures in the gallery ; the varnish itself does not appear to me to be objection- 
able ; a small portion of oil does not render it objectionable, as a varnish, but, 
under certain circumstances, it seems to become discoloured, and those circum. 
stances, I think, are foundin the National Gallery. Ifa picture varnished with 
such a mixture be exposed to bad air, ammoniacal gas for example, and placed 
Nery there is little light, the tendency of the varnish would be to become 
rown. 

3762. Have you made any experiments upon linseed-oil which have led you 
to that conclusion >—I happened some years ago to observe certain facts which 
led me to draw that conclusion. 


3763. Will you have the goodness to describe to the Cominittee the obser- 
vations you then made upon the linseed-oil ?—1 happened once to have a studio 
adjoining a stable, the effluvium from which was very strong at times; and 
I observed that the mixture of oil and varnish with which I then painted had a 
tendency to become brown very rapidly, especially if the picture was turned 
with its face to the wall. 

3764. You were painting with a mixture of oil and varnish as a vehicle ?— 
Yes, and in parts that vehicle predominated, and, practically, was like a varnish 
upon the surface ; those portions I found darkened very rapidly. 

3765. You would also infer that a picture, the surface of which was painted 
in a vehicle of linseed-oil and varnish, would be exposed to the same discolour- 
ment as a picture varnished with maguylp, which is composed of the same 
materials /—Yes, I should think so; especially in those portions painted with 
an excess of the vehicle. 


3766. Was it linseed-oil and mastic varnish that you painted with ?>—Yes ; at 
the same time I must justify what I have said now with respect to the varnish. 
I mean this, that if a picture is varnished with such a mixture, and then placed 
in favourable circumstances, it does not become discoloured; that is, if there 
be sufficient light, and if the air is good; it becomes yellow to a certain degree ; 
but it does not acquire that dark, dull and horny look which it has under other 
circumstances. 

3707. Have you observed that the pictures in the National Gallery which 
have been covered with the gallery varnish, have assumed a dark and disagree- 
able colour >—Yes. 

3768. They are tolerably well lighted, are they not /—Comparatively speak- 
ing, a picture gallery is always dark. I should say that the light in the National 
Gallery is only moderate, and that the air is bad; there is a want of good air, 
and a want of light, and under those circumstances the tendency of linseed-oil 
is to become dark. 

3769. The gallery varnish, combined with the foul vapours and the dust of 
the gallery, has a tendency, you think to produce a greater degree of dirt 
and disfigurement upon the pictures than would be the case under any other 
circumstances /—Yes. 

3770. Mastic varnish alone would not aid in this disfigurement, would it, to 
the same extent ?—It would always become yellow, but not to the same extent. 
That the discolourment arises from the varnish is proved, I think, by one of the 
pictures in the gallery, a picture by Titian, representing the Holy Family. In 
varnishing that picture, the operator has not covered perfectly one particular 
part ; there has been a deficiency of varnish in the brush, which has accordingly 
streaked the picture, and where the surface is not covered by the varnish you 
have the original clear colour. 

3771. Lord W. Graham.| Which picture is that ?>—The picture which is 
attributed to Titian, but which I suppose is the work of Palma Vecchio. 

3772. Mr. Ewart.] Do you think there is ammonia mixed with the air in 
the National Gallery ?>—I should think so. 

3773. The darkening of the picture would arise from that ammoniacal mix- 
ture, would it not ?—-Yes; but this is probably a question on which a chemist 
could speak with more certainty than I can. 


3774. Chairman.] 


i alice — 
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3774. Chairman.| Is the contrast greater than it would have been if the 
picture had been varnished with pure mastic varnish ?7—I should think so. 

3775. Mr. Charteris.| You say you were not very conversant with these 

sctures which have been cleaned, and that your attention had never been 
called particularly to them ?—It so happens that I have not been very frequently 
in the gallery, but I can say that I have an adequate acquaintance with those 
pictures. FF se ‘ j , 

3776. Is your acquaintance with the pictures sufficient to enable you to 
form a judgment as to these minute points with reference to their having in- 
juries previous to the last cleaning ?—I should scarcely think it was, but I do not 
believe that any previous acquaintance with the pictures, considering the state 
they were in, would enable one to decide with certainty whether injuries which 
have become apparent have been the result of recent cleaning in an imme- 
diate or only in a secondary way. 

3777- You think that your knowledge of those pictures is not sufficient to 
enable you to speak to these minute details as to injury ?—May | ask what 
particular injuries you are referring to? 

3778. I am referring to the injuries which you say the pictures have received, 
and which you say have not been restored :—I have not mentioned what those 
injuries were, but I will do so if you will allow me; one, for instance, is in the 
sky of a small picture by Claude. 

3779. Is that Sir George Beaumont’s Claude :—Yes; the sky has been 
painted by a particular process, and it is obviously injured in certain parts ; but 
whether that injury has been the result of bad cleaning lately, or whether there 
had been re-painting there which had been removed, I cannot tell, and | believe 
that the cleaner himself could not tell. 

3780. Are there any other of these nine pictures that have been recently 
cleaned, with reference to which you can specify injuries that have been done? 
—There is a discolouration in the sky of the picture by Paul Veronese. I am 
not sure that one can tell whether that is an old injury or not. 

3781. Is there any other picture that you can specify as having been 
injured ?-—With respect to the picture called the Queen of Sheba, | admit 
that it was more agreeable to me before it was cleaned. I am not able 
to speak to particular injuries supposed to have been done to it, but the general 
character of the picture was more agreeable to my eyes before it was cleaned 
than it is now; whether part of the effect that I admired was the result of dirt 
or accident I do not know, but there was a certain glistening in the sky, a sort 
of brown light that flickered about the sun, which I admired. I do not know 
whether that was caused by dirt or whether it was partly intended by the 
artist, but the result was, that the picture was to me more agreeable before it 
was cleaned than it is now. 

3782. Are you well acquainted with the works of Claude ;—Pretty well. 

3783. Did you consider the Queen of Sheba to be. a fine specimen of his 
painting, and, as far as you could judge, was it uninjured before the cleaning 4 
—I imagine that it was so. 

3784. From your knowledge of the picture would you have cited it as a fine 
and beautiful specimen of the master :—Yes, I think | should. 

3785. As possessing his characteristics and peculiar qualities in a high 
degree :—Yes. ; 

3786. Do you consider that that picture now possesses those same qualities 
in the same degree, and do you consider it to be a fine specimen of the painter? 
-—--I certainly think it is, though it seems to me to be ditierent from what it was 
formerly. 

3787. In what respect is it different -—It appears to me to possess a different 
character ; it is of a more laboured execution and thinner touch than it appeared 
formerly. 

3788. Then you consider that your former judgment was erroneous ; before 
this picture was cleaned you considered it a very brilliant and fine specimen of 


the master, possessing all his characteristics ?—J do not think I said it was a 


brilliant specimen of the master. 
378g. You say now that the picture, which you considered to be a fine 
specimen of the master, possessing his fine cbaracteristics and qualities, has, 
since the last cleaning, become what you call thin and laboured in the touch ; 
then what I ask you is this, do you consider that your former judgment upon 
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that picture was erroneous, or do you consider that that picture has been injured 
by the process of cleaning ?—My attention has been more called to the picture 
since it was cleaned, and I have been more aware of its true character; I may 
have looked at it more generally before it was cleaned. What I meant to say 
was, that before the picture was cleaned, it had an effect which was more agree- 
able to me than the present effect of the picture, but I do not think that the 
cleaning has altered the original character of the design and its details of exe- 
cution; they seem to me to remain much as they did, but there was a peculiar 
glow or glisten about the picture which I liked, but whether it was the result of 
dirt or original painting, I cannot tell. 

37y0. Do you consider now that that picture possesses the qualities of the 
master for which he was remarkable ?—Undoubtedly it does. 

3791. You do not think those qualities have been removed ‘—It seems to me 
that all that has been done to the picture has been to alter the tone of it, and to 
make more apparent certain parts of it. 

3792. Do you think the picture is harmonious now, and that the perspective 
of the water and the aérial perspective generally, is as fine as it was before ; 
and do you think that it is, generally speaking, as glowing and as fine a specimen 
of the master as you considered it to be before it was cleaned, and when, as you 
have described, it was more pleasing to your eye than it is now ?—The former 
effect was more satisfactory to me than the present. 

3793. You cannot say whether that pleasing effect is attributable to time and 
the discolouration of the varnish or not ?—I speak merely in a qualified sense, 
that I am not sure whether the peculiar effect | admired was the result of dis- 
colouration or intention on the part of the artist. It would appear partly to 
have been the intention of the artist, since the same effect remains to some 
extent in the picture, but to a less extent. 

3794. Then do you consider that that which was the intention of the artist, 
and which remains, to a certain extent, in the picture since this cleaning, has 
been removed by the cleaning in parts ?—Part of that effect which | admired has 
been removed, but I am afraid my recollection of the picture is not strong 
enough to enable me to speak with accuracy. 

3795. Do you not think this is a question as to which it is only by an accurate 
knowledge of the previous state of the picture that a person can give an opinion 
which ought to have any weight upon such a subject ; your acquaintance with 
the picture previously, you say, was not sufficient to enable you to specify its 
precise state, and to state exactly what portion of the pleasing effect which you 
described was due to dirt, and what to the painting of the master ?—I have said 
I do not think that my previous acquaintance with the work would enable me 
to determine in that particular case whether it was done partly by the artist or 
was wholly the effect of time and accident. 

3796. But you have said that what leads you to believe it is the effect pro- 
duced by the artist is, that you still see that effect in parts; then I ask you 
whether you think that effect had been removed by the last cleaning from the 
parts which you recollect, and which you do not now see?—Yes, I said the 
removal of that rendered the picture less pleasing to me. 

3707. And that has been done by the last cleaning ‘—-Yes. 

3798. Then do you understand that that picture has been injured, or not, by 
the last cleaning ?—I cannot say; it is less pleasing to me. 

3799. Since its cleaning, you perceive the absence of what gave it a very 
pleasing effect, and which you believe to have been the work of the master — 
In part. 

3800. But yet you cannot take upon yourself to say whether that picture has 
or has not been injured by its cleaning ; am I to understand you to say thet *— 
Yes, I have said so. 

3801. You are acquainted with the St. Ursula picture by Claude :—I am not 
sure that | know it by that name. 

3802. It is the picture with reference to which I put some questions to Mr. 
Stanstield ; it is a sea-piece by Claude ; a brilliant picture in the same room ; are 
you acquainted with it —Not very minutely ; I know the picture. 

3803. Generally speaking, is your acquaintance with the pictures in the 
National Gallery such as to enable you to answer any questions that may be 
addressed to you with respect to them :—I think I have an adequate acquaint- 
ance with the pictures in the National Gallery. 

3804. But 
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3804. But yet, when I ask you a question with reference to the St. Ursula, 
you say your acquaintance with it is very limited >—I have admired the picture, 
but I cannot say I have studied it deeply. 

3605. Are you sufficiently acquainted with it to be able to speak of its present 
state and condition ?>—No. 

3806. I suppose you have been to the National Gallery since the outery, as 
it is called, has been made about the cleaning of these nine pictures ?—Yes, 
several times. 

3007. Did you examine the Queen of Sheba Claude particularly ?—Yes, 
I looked at that picture. 

3808. And, by examination, you endeavoured to form a just and accurate 
opinion as to its state, did you ?—Not very accurately; | confess that I have 
not entered upon the subject very minutely, so as to charge my memory with 
particulars. 

3809. Then you did not examine that Queen of Sheba Claude accurately, 
with a view of giving an opinion as to its state before the Committee of the 
House of Commons ?—-I am sorry I have not done so, having been led to anti- 
cipate that my examination would take place in the National Gallery. 

3810. But it is a subject on which the public mind is greatly excited, and 
you, as an artist, must look on the works of the ancient masters with reverence 
and love; hearing that these pictures had been disturbed, and especially as you 
have taken a great interest, and have written a pamphlet upon the subject of 
the National Gallery, did you not go, to satisfy your own mind, from your 
experience and knowledge as an artist, whether these pictures had or had not 
been injured ?—Certainly, I did. | 

3811. I ask you, then, whether you examined that picture with sufficient 
minuteness to enable you to form an accurate judgment upon it?—Perhaps it 
may be that the peculiar views I entertain on the subject of picture-cleaning 
led me to undervalue that sort of examination. The experience I have had 
leads me to conclude it to be impossible to clean pictures without injury, and, 
therefore, as I say, I have been led, perhaps, to undervalue the kind of minute 
acquaintance which is supposed to be necessary to enable one to pronounce a 
true judgment as to the effect of cleaning. I have expressed a general opinion 
that the cleaning is not well done, and that it is very unequal. 

3812. As you knew you were to be examined before this Committee on this 
question, with regard to which great difference of opinion exists, what steps did 
you take in order to form your own judgment with reference to these pictures ; 
with regard to this Claude, the Queen of Sheba, I want to know whether you 
examined it minutely, and whether, in order to form an opinion on such a 
question where comparison and analogy are necessary, you compared that 
picture with other pictures by the same master in the gallery, and among others 
whether you compared it with a somewhat similar picture, a sea-piece, also said 
to be a morning picture, a sunrise, the St. Ursula ?—I certainly went to the 
gallery and examined the pictures which had been cleaned, and formed a general 
opinion as to the result. 

3813. Did you compare the Queen of Sheba with the St. Ursula >—I pre- 
sume I did. : 

3814. Then, in that comparison I presume you looked narrowly at the St. 
Ursula likewise ?— My impression is, that I looked only at the general effect 
of it. 

3815. Did you look at the general effect of the St. Ursula:—Yes; I com- 
pared it, if I remember, with the general effect of the Queen of Sheba. 

3816. Then, judging from that general effect, do you or do you not con- 
sider that the St. Ursula requires cleaning now?—I am not sure that [ can 
UPA that question ; if I were in the presence of the picture I could teil 

etter. 

3817. You say you did not examine the pictures with minuteness, but that 
you did examine them sufficiently to be able to judge of their general effect ; 
{ am only directing my question to the general effect, and I ask you whether, 
from the general effect produced upon your mind by the St. Ursula picture, as 
compared with the Queen of Sheba, you consider the St. Ursula picture requires 
or does not require cleaning ?—My impression is, that the St Ursula has a 
more agreeable effect than the other picture, making allowance for the differ- 
ence in the kind of effect intended by the artist. 
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3818. Supposing you were director of the gallery, would you or would you 
not clean the St. Ursula now ?—I should avoid cleaning all pictures where jt 
was possible, and that picture, so far as I recollect, does not appear to me 
to require cleaning at present. 

3819. Did you consider that the Queen of Sheba picture required cleaning 
before it was cleaned ?—If the question had been put to me before it was 
cleaned, probably I should have said, let it remain as it is, unless some positive 
injury had been done to it, or there were some obvious signs of decay whick 
required looking to. : 

3820. Do you believe that time will ever restore to that picture that more 
pleasing effect which you describe it to have possessed before it was cleaned ? 
—I cannot say what the effect of time may be. 

3821. You have stated that the injuries have become apparent, and that the 
injuries are now there; I want to know on what authority you state that ? —It 
is only on hearsay. I have heard that it is not thought proper now that the 
pictures should be restored afterthey are cleaned. 

3822. By whom is it so thought ?—By the authorities at the National Gal- 
lery. I speak only from hearsay ; whether the statement is warranted by the 
fact or not I do not know. 

3823. Have you any objection to state to the Committee from whom you 
heard that 2—I am not sure that I remember. My impression is that I have 
heard that it has been given in evidence before this Committee. 

3824. You cannot specify any person from whom you heard that, whereas 
formerly it had been the custom where pictures were injured to restore them 
(Ithink that is the word you use) or to repair them, now, in consequence of 
the outery which has been made against repairs, the injuries which have become 
apparent have not been repaired ?—No. 

3825. You cannot specify the person who said that to you, can you :—-I do 
not remember who it was; my impression is that, in conversation with Mr. 
Uwins the subject was referred to; and that the pictures were formerly 
restored in the gallery is, J think, proved by the fact, that one of the pictures by 
Rubens was restored in parts by Sir Charles Eastlake. 

3826. Chairman.| Have you any further observations to make '—There is a 
remark I should wish to make with respect to a picture by Paul Veronese; 
much has been said with regard to an injury done to it, and to the removal of 
the glazings of draperies which, it was said, Paul Veronese was in the habit of 
using. Now I think that statements of that kind must be received with some 
reserve; for it nowhere appears, in the history of the art, or in the documents 
which detail the practice of the old painters, that his practice was to glaze his 
draperies ; it so happens that we have a book in which the practice of the chief 
masters of the Venetian school is detailed, on the best authority; the autho- 
rities are not uniform; the writer states several authorities on which he gives 
the information. 

3827. What is the name of the writer to whom you refer:—Boschini: he 
wrote about the middle of the 17th century. He states expressly of Paul 
Veronese that he did not use glazings in his draperies; and says that if, in a 
picture which is attributed to Paul Veronese, the draperies are found to be glazed, 
one must take care that it is not a picture by the nephew or son of Paul 
Veronese, both of whom were in the habit of glazing their draperies ; he also 
mentions that Paul Veronese was in the habit of using water colour in the 
execution of blue draperies in his pictures, which of course renders the cleaning 
of his pictures more hazardous than it would otherwise be. 

2828. Do you understand that to mean that if it was found that glazings were 
used in the draperies of a pictyre attributed to Paul Veronese, it would bea 
proof either that the picture itself was not by Paul Veronese, or that the 
elazings were put in by one of his family afterwards —It might lead one to the 
conclusion that that which was supposed to be glazing, and was taken off by 
cleaning, was not glazing, but dirt. 

382y. But there would also be room for doubt, would there not, owing to 
the simple circumstance of glazing being there, whether the picture was an 
original picture or not ?—That is another view that might be taken of it. 

3830. Mr. Charteris.| You say he used water colours ;—Yes. 

3831. That would render the application of water to his pictures extremely 
dangerous 7—Yes, and Boschini mentions that circumstance. 

3832. Are 
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3832. Are you aware that other painters in the Venetian school used water 
colours ?—Yes; there is another passage in which it is said that the Venetians 
used retouching “ a secco”; but on referring the matter to Sir Charles Eastlake, 
who is a good judge of those points, he says the words “a secco” may either 
signify painting in water colours on a dry surface, or painting in oil on a dry 
surface ; but he believes the expression refers to glazing merely on a dry sur- 
face with oil colours. It is asserted also that Vandyck used water colours over 
oil. ‘The passage in Boschini to which I refer is the following: it is in the 
preface to the second edition of his work. Speaking of Paolo Veronese, he 
says, “‘ He put in the local tints of draperies first, painting the blue draperies 
«« for the most part in water colour ; and for this reason some unadvised persons 
« wishing to clean his pictures, have, without intending it, destroyed the beau- 
« tiful pencillings of the master. He was accustomed to paint the shadows of 
« drapery with lake, not only of red draperies, but also of yellow, green, and 
« eyen blue; thus producing an indescribably harmonious effect. He never 
“ elazed any drapery, whatever its colour was; and on this account, if we see a 
“ picture attributed to him in which the draperies are glazed, it is necessary to 
‘«¢ eonsiderwell that we be not deceived; and if the flesh has not that spirit and 
“yjvacity of touch remarkable in Paolo, the picture is probably by Benedetto, 
“‘ his brother, or Carletto, his son.” r 401 

3833. Have you got the original of which you have just read the transla- 
tion ?—I have it not here; but I will bring it when the Committee sits again. 

3834. Chairman.] Does not that last remark as to the brother and son apply 
to the tone of the flesh, and not to the drapery -—-It seems to apply to all. 

3835. Will you read the last passage of your translation again :—“ And on 
this account, if we see a picture attributed to him in which the draperies are 
clazed, it is necessary to consider well that we be not deceived ; and if the flesh 
jas not that spirit and vivacity of touch remarkable in Paolo, the picture is 
probably by Benedetto, his brother, or Carletto, his son.” 

3836. Mr. Charteris.} You may have spirit and vivacity combined with 
glazing, may you not?—The whole passage must be taken together ; he says, 
“Jt is necessary to consider well that we be not deceived”; viz., as to the 
authorship of the picture. 


3837. It was stated by a previous witness that a work by Boschini was in 
the Venetian dialect —Yes. 


3° 38. Is the work from which you have just quoted in the Venetian dialect 
—No. 
3839. What is the title of the work?—The one in the Venetian dialect is 
called ‘‘La Carta del Navegar Pittoresco ;” the other is “ Le Ricche Minere 
della Pittura Veneziana.” 

3840. Chairman.| Admitting that Boschini is correct in his statement, and 
admitting that the Paul Veronese of the gallery is a genuine Paul Veronese 
either the statement that glazings have been removed from the draperies of that 
picture must be erroneous, or, if they were removed, they were not painted 
there by Paul Veronese ?—It must be received with some reserve. 

3841. Mr. Charteris.]| Was Boschini a contemporary of Paul Veronese ? 
—He lived in the next generation to Paul Veronese. 

3842. What was the date of the publication to which you have referred ?— 
About 1660. 

3843. Were there any contemporary writers upon these subjects :—Yes, 
there were contemporary writers, but they do not enter into details. 

3844. Was not Armenini a contemporary writer :—Yes, he was a writer 
contemporary with Paul Veronese. 1 did not refer to him, because he describes 
the practice of another school. 

3845. Not the Venetian school:—No; he describes the practice of his own 
school, the school of Ferrara, and his work is interesting on that account. 
Boschini was not an artist by profession, but he could paint a lite ; I think he 
mentions that in one of his works; his information was derived from various 
sources; his information as to Paul Veronese was derived from his nephew 
or his son, and the information about the practice of Titian was derived from 
the younger Palma, who was a pupil of Titian’s. 

3846. You are not aware of any contemporaneous writer who describes the 
exact process of Paul Veronese ;—No, I am not. 
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Richard Ford, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


3847. Chairman.| YOU are the author, I believe, of several well-known 
works upon Spain, in which you also treat occasionally of Spanish art; and I 
believe you have devoted a great deal of attention to art in Spain and in Italy 
and in other parts of Europe, during its flourishing periods :—Forty years at 
least, | am sorry to say. 

3848. You have also a collection of works of art ?—Yes, I have. 

3849. Partly by inheritance, and partly formed by yourself -—Yes ; both. 

3850. Comprising works not only of the Spanish, but also of the Italian, 
Flemish, and other schools ?—Yes ; almost every school. 

3851. You are in the habit, no doubt, of paying great attention to the pre- 
servation of your own pictures; have you been accustomed to subject them 
occasionally to the process of cleaning ?—Very rarely; very little; I have 
avoided that as much as | can. 

3852. Have you not been in the habit of occasionally cleaning your own 
pictures ? —I have. 

3853. I presume you are to a certain extent an adept in the practice, or 
you would not meddle with objects which are to you of so much value ;—I 
adopt two practices, rubbing away the simple varnish, and | also adopt the use 
of the penknife. 

3854. Mr. Labouchere.| Do you adopt the practice of rubbing with the finger ? 
—Yes, till the varnish comes up in a white powder. 


3855. Chairman.| The use of the penknife is peculiar, 1 think, to the foreign 
cleaners ?—It takes away little deposits of dirt in the granulated surface. 

3856. I believe that the Italian picture-cleaners are in the habit of cleaning 
the entire surface of a picture with a penknife, are they not -—I think they are. 

3857. You have not yourself practised it to that extent ?—No. 

3858. Then I presume, from your experience, you are able to say whether 
with care and dexterity a picture may be cleaned in such a manner as not, 
to endanger its safety ?—1 think every picture is like a patient, and each case 
must be taken by itself ; there are different complaints, anda practice that kills 
one, cures another ; a great many that are in a very bad state I leave alone. 


3850. You can form, more or less, a judgment whether the state of a picture 
is such as to expose it to great danger when you undertake to clean it, though 
in other respects, from its dirty state, it might require cleaning -—Yes. 

3860. And in those cases you would abstain from cleaning it altogether ? 
— Yes. 

3861, As you are so much alive to the danger of cleaning, could you suggest 
any precautions which might be taken, in cases of absolute necessity, with 
respect to cleaning the pictures in the National Gallery :—I do not think I 
should entrust the decision to any one person; I should have two or three 
persons, perhaps a professional cleaner, an artist, and an amateur, to assemble, 
first of all; 1 would not allow any one person to give the direction, but they 
should all first talk the case over, and report upon it. 


3862. You would have one or more professional artists, with a certain know- 
ledge of the technicalities of picture-cleaning, and you would submit the pic- 
ture to their examination, and then you would have them deliberate and decide 
whether or not it is desirable that that picture should be cleaned at all ?—Yes. 

3863. And having done so, I presume they would make some experiments 
upon the surface of the picture in order to ascertain whether it required clean- 
inc, and also the best process to which to subject it? —In some unimportant 
part of the picture they might begin. 

3864. You would not allow any gentleman, who was to be finally entrusted 
with the charge of cleaning the picture, to keep his process an entire secret 
from his employers ?—No; but you could not expect them to reveal generally 
the great secrets of their processes. 

3865. Would you think it advisable to subject a picture of the National 
Gallery, worth many thousand pounds, to an operation pregnant with danger, 
by any one individual, without a full explanation from him as to the process to 
be employed -—No. 

3806. If the present generation of picture-cleaners are in the habit of 

keeping. 
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keeping their processes secret, would it be advisable, in your opinion, for the 
National Gallery to educate a person for themselves who, in cases of necessity, 
might clean their pictures?—Yes, I think so; but 1 have not tumed my 
attention to that question. 

3867. Do you not think that one of the gentlemen professionally employed 
as keepers or managers might be himself a salaried cleaner in the gallery :— 
[ think a salary is of great importance, for without it real responsibility does 
not arise. 

3868. Having a person or persons of competent judgment in works of art, 
not being professional cleaners, but being entrusted with the management of the 
gallery, and there being one or more who are professional cleaners, and who 
co-operate with them, do you consider that in that way some system might be 
prought out, which would both secure the pictures from risk and injury, and 
give satisfaction to the public?—I think if you have a director armed with 
proper powers, he should have some such sort of body, say two or three persons, 
under him. 

3869. Permanent and salaried officers?—-Yes; permanent and _ salaried 
officers, who would be responsible for their opinion. 

3870. Have you applied spirits of wine occasionally in the process of picture- 
cleaning ‘—No. 

81. Have you ever tried it experimentally ?— Yes, I have. 

3872. What has been the result of your experiments —I have been very 
much frightened at the effect of it. 

3873. Do you consider that spirits of wine would affect the surface of an old 
oil painting painted in the ordinary manner ?—J| think it would, if it were kept 
on long enough. 

3874. You would not consider it safe to apply it undiluted -—No. 

3875. You have. had a general knowledge of the pictures in the National 
Gallery, have you not ?>—Yes. 

3876. And of the nine pictures lately cleaned?—I have had a general 
knowledge of the pictures in the gallery, but not of the nine pictures that have 
been lately cleaned. I have rather avoided looking at them, there is so much 
partisanship, wit which I have nothing to do; I have formed a general im- 
pression, but I have not looked at them microscopically. 

3877. Do you feel that you know them sufficiently to be able to draw a 
comparison between their present state and that which they formerly presented, 
so as to admit of your giving an expression of opinion on the subject ?—Yes, 
I do. 

3878. To which pictures do you refer? — First of all, I should say the 
Velasquez interested me the most, and I thought that was injured ; that was 
my first impression. I saw it some time ago, before it had been cleaned ; I am 
well acquainted with the companion picture, which is still at Madrid, and 
I think that the picture in this gallery is wanting in the great charm of Velasquez, 
aérial perspective ; and if you look at the hill, which is wooded, the distance 
seems to be down upon you: my impression of that effect is, that it was not 
so formerly, but that the space vanished in air. I do not think it a finished 
picture; the other picture at Madrid was a most marvellous picture, and so 
was this; I have heard that when Lord Cowley was shown the picture by Fer- 
dinand, he admired it so much, that the king determined to give it him, and 
when he got home he found it actually in his house ; it was then brought over 
here, and I remember seeing it in the hands of a person named Thane, and | 
remember taking Lord Aylesbury with me, and urging him to buy that picture, 
but he would not; this was before he bought your (Mr. Marshall) father-in- 
law’s fine Murillo. It struck me that it was in a beautiful condition ; 1 lost 
sight of it for many years, and when I saw it again I felt, I cannot tell you why, 
a general impression of being disappointed ; it was not the same thing. 

3879. Therefore you suppose that the change which you saw in it was owing 
to the process of cleaning to which the picture had been subjected in the gal- 
lery?—Yes. 

3880. You are aware, of course, of the former cleaning in 1846 ?—Yes. 

3881. And that the Velasquez was cleaned in 18467—I do not know the 
dates. I think the Canalettis also are extremely injured, particularly the one 
wih a sort of shed in it. .7 } 

3882, You think the one called the View in Venice is the most injured -— 
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R. Ford, Esq. Yes; all the sharpness of the outline is gone ; all the half tones are gone, and the. 

—__—— _ white parts are as crude and raw as possible; all the harmony is gone, to my mind. 

23 May 1853. 3883. And your opinion is, that it is owing to the late process of cleaning }. 
—I do not know what it is owing to; the change is since | first saw it. 

3884. When you saw it previously it did not pain you ?!—It did not pain me, 

3885. You would not say that it was in so dirty a state as that you could not 
observe those blemishes that are now so apparent ?—It must have been cleaned 
at some time or other. 

3886. You do not think the cleaning has been so injurious in the case of the 
other Canaletti?—No ; I did not know that it had been cleaned, but it is cer. 
tainly in a better state ; if I were going to buy it I should give more for it. 

3887. With respect to the Queen of Sheba Claude, what is your impression 
as to its present state ?—I would rather it had not been cleaned. : 

3888. Do you observe any special blemishes upon the surface of it which you 
would attribute to the process of cleaning?—It seems poor and unsatisfactory. 

388g. It wants the glow, and _brilliancy, and richness of Claude’s colouring 
and expression ‘—Yes; but perhaps these pictures that have been cleaned look 
worse because they are brought in with their whitened faces and are hung up 
by the side of extremely dirty pictures, so that they tell upon each other by 
contrast; if they are to be so much cleaned they should all be cleaned at the 
same time, just as you would paint Carlton-house Terrace; and then perhaps 
the pictures would not look soill. I think some appear worse from that cireum- 
stance than they really are; the others appear dirtier, but perhaps if they were 
in your own room by themselves they would not look so bad. 

38809.* Have you observed the Paul Veronese particularly !—No; I have not 
looked at that before. 

3890. Have you any other observations to make?—Yes; the St. Bavon, 
attributed to Rubens, I think, is also much injured. 

3891. You would be very sorry, I presume, to hear of any other pictures in 
the National Gallery being subjected to the process of cleaning, unless under 
some safeguards and restrictions, to preyent the recurrence of the real or sup- 
posed evils to which these pictures have been subjected :—Some of them are 
very dirty indeed ; the Poussin that hangs near the Claude is in a terrible state ; 
I should not, if it were mine, leave it as it is. 

3892. Have you observed anything particular in the varnish used in fhe gallery? 
-—Yes, there is a nasty yellowness about it; my own pictures never seem dirty 
in that way. | think they get dirtier sooner in the National Gallery than in any 
other gallery I ever saw, whether from the position of the gallery, from the number 
of people that come in, or from the breath, or gas, or some chemical cause, but 
what it is I cannot tell. 

3893. Is your own collection of pictures varnished generally with the pure 
mastic varnish :—Nothing else. 

3894. You are never in the habit of varnishing any picture in your collection 
with any other varnish -—No, never. 

3895. Are you of opinion that the practice of mixing oil with the varnish 
which is used in the gallery has been productive of a great portion of that 
obscurity and filth which we see upon the pictures?—I do not know 
whether it is that that has done it or not; something has; I would not use it 
in my own house. 

3596. Do you think that it is probable it would produce that effect ?—Cer- 
tainly something has produced that effect ; it is either that or something else 
of that sort. 

3897. You believe that the pictures in the National Gallery are exposed 
to causes of incrustation of dirt to which private collections, even in London,, 
are not exposed ?—Yes; you never can expect them to remain like pictures 
nearer the Park, and of smaller number. 

3898. Is it your opinion that the practice of using the mixed varnish of the 
gallery has tended to augment that mischief to which the pictures are exposed, 
arising from dirt and effluvia?—Something has tended to make them look dis- 
agreeable ; | do not know that it is only the varnish. 

3899-900. When you clean your own pictures, or cause them to be cleaned, are 
you in the habit of leaving a small portion of the varnish on the surface :—Yes ;: 
but I am not so great a picture-cleaner as you seem to imagine. I do not 


suppose that I have cleaned more than half a dozen pictures in my life.. I mf 
cleaved. 
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cleaned one for Mr. Monro and one for Mr. Stirling ; and that is pretty nearly 
the extent of my experience. 

3go1. Do you not think ‘that your experience is more valuable on that ac- 
count ; that if gentleman who has cleaned ouly a few pictures, can clean his 

ictures with safety, it is the best proof that, with great experience, the pictures 
of the gallery may be safely cleaned ?—Yes ; but those pictures which I cleaned 
were not in a very bad state ; ‘they were only invalids, and were not in the worst 
state; if they were I should leave them alone. I should call in a professional 
man if they were at the point of death. 

3902. Do you consider that it ‘is so necessary to leave a small protective sur- 
face of varnish upon the original surface of the picture, that, if it could not be 
done in the case of a particular picture, you would rather decline having that 
picture cleaned at all ?— Yes. 

3903. Mr. Labouchere.| Have youever had any picture of yours cleaned by a 

rofessional cleaner ?—Several. 

3904. Who did you employ ?—Some were cleaned by Mr. Reinagle, and some 
by Mr. Corbett, who lives near the Middlesex Hospital. 

3905. Were they Italian pictures ?—Some were ; but it was done more’ for my 
mother than myself. 

3906. Were you satisfied with the manner in which the pictures were treated : 
~-Yes. 

3907. Chairman.| Did you superintend the process ?—No. 

3qgu8. Mr. Labouchere.| You have stated that you thought it desirable that, 
as to the national pictures, the picture-cleaner should not be a professional man, 
but should be a man educated for the purpose ?— | did not give a positive answer. 
| had not then thought of it. I think I should put one artist, one professional 
cleaner, and one amateur to make a body, whom I would place subordinate to 
one chief director. 

3909. Do you think that the professional cleaner should be obliged to state 
what he did with the pictures ?—I do not know as to that; perhaps he would 
in confidence state what his process was to this one chief over him, but he 
might not like to reveal it to many people. 

3919. Chairman.) But you had confidence inthe gentlemen whom you em- 
ployed, and did not consider it necessary to ask as to the’ processes they used ? 
__No; because I gave particular directions as to what should be done, and I 
used’ to watch the operation as it went on. 

3911. You agreed with them as to what was to be done, and superintended 
the process ?—Yes ; but the chief cleaning by professional men with me has 
been by relining. "When a picture is relined it becomes very dull, and requires 
revarnishing in a particular way, which I do not know how to do myself. 

3912. Perhaps they have been revarnished without having the old varnishes 
removed >—I do not know, but I saw very little change afterwards. 

3913. Were these gentlemen professional liners, or picture-cleaners >—One 
is a professional liner, Leadham, but he and others were superintended by 
Reinagle and Corbett. 

3914. In short, it appears that you yourself instinctively exercised very much 
the same sort of superintendence that I have been asking you to suggest as a 
safeguard for the benefit of the National Gallery? —Certainly, I did ; and probably 
any new directors of the National Gallery would feel that they, with reference 
to these pictures, were much in the same condition as gentlemen with private 
collections, and would take great care and time in cleaning them. 

3915. You yourself, intimately acquainted with pictures, selected certain 
other professional gentlemen, liners or cleaners, and made them act as a sort of 
‘council together, or as a cheek upon each other >—If a gentleman were to clean 
all his own pictures, he would rub the tips of his fingers off. 

2916. Will you answer the question, it you please r—Yes. 

3917. Mr. Charteris.| From your experience as a picture-cleaner I wish to 
ask you, whether you consider that six weeks was ample time for cleaning these 
nine pictures?—I do not think my experience as a picture-cleaner is sul- 
ficient to enable me to answer that question satisfactorily. 

3918. Would you undertake, yourself, to do it in that time ?—It would 
depend on what the remuneration was. 

3919. You have stated that the Velasquez Landscape was not in the same 
Satisfactory state in which you knew it, but you have not said whether the 
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difference in its appearance arose from the cleaning or not; do you think that 
time alone, and the discolouration of the varnish, will ever bring that picture 
back to the state in which you recollect it at Madrid ?—No, I do not; becange 
time and dirt will act with equal strength on the distant trees as on the front 
trees, and therefore the want of aerial perspective will remain just the same, 

3920. Then we may say with reference to pictures which, whether by clean. 
ing or not, are out of harmony, and where the aerial perspective has been dis- 
turbed, the effect of time and discolouration will not restore the harmony and 
the aerial perspective ?—I do not think it can in the relative proportions. 

3921. Did you observe any of the other pictures which were cleaned at the 
same time when that Velasquez was cleaned ?—No. 

3922. You did not particularly direct your attention to the Judgment of 
Paris, by Rubens ?—I looked at it as I went by; I thought it looked better 
when I saw it at Mr. Penrice’s. 

3923. Do you recollect the picture then ?—I do. 

3924. Did you consider it in a fine state ?>—I should not have had it cleaned, 
or done anything to. 

3925. Do you consider it now less perfect than it was when you recollect jt 
at Mr. Christie’s auction-room, when it was purchased by the nation ?—Whep 
I saw it after it was cleaned, I just remember having said to myself, “ Well, if 
it had been mine I would not have cleaned it ; it has done it no good ;” I felt 
that sort of general impression. 

39260. Do you consider the Poussing which has been recently cleaned, much 
injured or not —I have not seen it. 

3927. Are you well acquainted with the works of Claude ?—vVery well. 

3928. Did you consider the Queen of Sheba by Claude, previous to its clean- 
ing, to be a fine specimen of the painter ?—Of that architectural kind, I do. 

3929. You have stated that you consider it now poor and unsatisfactory ?— 
I will not go as far as that. | 

3930. You have said so in your previous answers ?—Well, then, I think it is. 

3931. You did not consider it so before this cleaning ?—No, not perhaps so 
much. 

3932. Do you consider that if that picture by Claude had by any previous 
cleaning been reduced to its present state, in which state you describe it as 
“poor and unsatisfactory,” any picture restorer could have brought it to the 
state in which you recollect it when you considered it to be a fine specimen of 
the painter ?~-I should think so. I dare say there are picture-restorers who 
could almost touch in the Claude glaze again. 

3933- Then do you believe that that picture now possesses the peculiar 
characteristics of Claude r—-Yes, but diminished. 

3934. That is to say, you consider it now as being poor and unsatisfactory, 
and not what it was when it was a fine specimen of the master; do you con- 
sider that there is any picture-cleaner or restorer, or whatever they may be 
called, who could render that picture, which you now describe as being poor and 
unsatisfactory, rich and satisfactory ?—I do not know what they can do ; they 
can perform such marvels. 

3035- Knowing what picture-cleaners can do, or not knowing what they can 
do, can you venture to say that any picture by Claude is in a perfect state, or 
that it is uninjured >—There are three or four at Madrid, and those, I believe, 
are the only ones I ever saw ; those were painted for the King of Spain, and 
have not even been varnished; but I should be sorry to vouch for almost any 
picture 200 or 300 years old. 

3930. Then any picture, 200 or 300 years old, by any master, that one may 
see at a sale, apparently in perfect condition, and as you would imagine a per- 
fect specimen of the master, and possessing all his peculiar characteristics, may, 
by some process of cleaning, be reduced to the state to which the national col- 
lection is now reduced, and may be brought back to a state of perfection by 
picture-restorer ;—That is really such a long question that I hardly know how 
to answer it, or what part of it to answer. 

3937- You have said that it is impossible to say what picture-restorers can 
or cannot do, may we therefore assume that it is impossible to tell, when we 
believe that we are buying a perfect picture, whether that picture has or has 
not been injured and restored ?—You will think me very stupid, but I do not 


understand the question yet. 
. P 3938. You. 
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3938. You say that the picture-restorer’s art is so perfect that it is impossible 
to tell whether a picture has or has not been injured, and whether it is or is 
not a pure and uninjured specimen of the master ?-—It might deceive me, for 
one; mind, Iam speaking for myself alone. 

3939. This picture by Claude, which you say is poor and unsatisfactory, may, 
you believe, by the restorer’s art, be brought back to a state of perfection which 
would deceive the eyes of the most distinguished connoisseur ?—1 think if it 
were sent back to Rome, and left there for two or three months during the sum- 
mer, you would find that there are restorers there who are capable of doing 
almost anything. 

3940. If there are restorers capable of restoring to Claude all his greatest 
peauties and peculiar characteristics, would not those restorers employ them- 
selves more profitably by painting like Claude’s original pictures ?-~It seems not 
by the fact of their continuing restorers; 1 suppose that is more profitable. 

3941. But does it not lead to the assumption that there are men at present 
alive who possess all the great qualities of Claude?—They must possess the 

reat qualities of restoring a damaged Claude; there are particular cleaners 
who clean particular pictures. 1 remember in my time, that Francesco 
da Imola’s pictures were all the fashion at Rome, and there was a man who 
restored them wonderfully; and so there may be as regards Claude’s pictures. 

3942. Chairman.| Was there not a painter at Florence who painted many 
pictures, and then passed them off as works of the original masters, deceiving 
very competent persons ?—Yes ; there is one instance of Andrea del Sarto’s 
deceiving Julio Romano himself, until he was referred to the rim of the picture 
where a particular mark was found, which Andrea had put there, to show it to 
be his imitation and copy of Raphael. The fact is, what one man can do 
another can. 

3943. I think you have been present during these inquiries 7—One day. 

3944. Were you present when Mr. Hart was examined ?—No. 

3945. He stated that the general appearance of the Queen of Sheba 
reminded him, more especially in the sky and the air, of Vernet rather than of 
Claude ; does that strike you as being the case ;—No, 1 cannot say it did; 
there is a colder grey about Vernet’s pictures; the lights are different. I was 
reading, last night, Pacheco, the book I think Mr. Dyce was talking about, and 
found something about restoring pictures, when the painter was quite deceived 
with his own work, which was preferred by judges to the original. I will extract 
the passage, and send it to the Chairman, and shall be glad to have it appended 
in explanation of my views on this point. 


Hugh Andrew John Munro, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


3946. Chairman.) YOU are proprietor of a fine collection of paintings, I 
believe ; you have also had a good deal of experience, I presume, in the various 
matters which have been alluded to in the evidence of the last witnesses, and in 
picture- cleaning, among other things ?—Yes. 

3947. Have you yourself, like Mr. Ford, occasionally acted as a picture- 
cleaner >—I have done such a thing; but I should be sorry to put a good 
picture under my own hands as a cleaner. 

3948. Have you been in the habit of placing pictures in the hands of pro- 
fessional gentlemen for the purpose of their being cleaned ?—yYes; I like, when 
I have been able to find anybody I could trust (which is really a difficult thing 
to do), to have them done under my own eye. 

3949. I presume that you, yourself, would require to have a distinct expla- 
nation of the process to be pursued ?—Yes; 1 would employ no man who 
would not telf.me what he was going to do, and what he was going to use. 

3950. Have you ever found any difficulty in getting that knowledge ?>—No ; 
the only two who have come to me have openly told me exactly what they 
thought they ought to do, and I have occasionally looked in and overlooked 
them, and if there was a difficulty they would then ask me whether they should 
go on or not. 

3951. Then the statements that have been made by some of the gentlemen 
of the profession who have been examined here, that they prefer keeping their 
processes secret, do not apply to the profession at large >—I presume not; I 
have not met with such a person myself. 
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3952. Will you favour us with the names of the two gentlemen you refer to? 
—The name of the first man who. came to my own house, and cleaned under 
my own eye, was Kinnealey ; he died, and for years I could meet with nobody 
else till I met with Mr. Dujardin; my reason for having them cleaned was 
that they were pictures which I liked, and they were then covered with dirt. 


3953. You say that after the death of the first person you have named you 
could find no other whom you could employ?—No; those pictures that wanted 
cleaning remained uncleaned; I could not see any cleaning that I liked so 
much as that which had been done by the person who came to my own house 
and worked under my own eye. 

3954. That is, before you employed any other persons, you wished to satisfy 
yourself, by reference to their previous works, that they understood their 
business well, ana you afterwards required that they should more or less subject 
themselves to your own superintendence ?—Yes ; that they should perform the 
operation in my own house. 

3955. And you found a difficulty in the selection on both those accounts ? 
— Yes. 

3956. Was the gentleman with the foreign name, a foreigner ?—No ; he was 
an English artist, who now seems to devote himself to picture-cleaning. 

3957. And he still exercises it r—Yes. 


3958. You have heard the questions that have been put to some of the 
previous witnesses as to the necessity of precautions with regard to the cleaning 
of pictures in the National Gallery, and the suggestions that have been made 
as to what those precautions might be: did you acquiesce in the propriety of 
those suggestions ?—Yes; I should say that many years ago I urged upon the 
late Mr. Seguier, the then keeper of the National Gallery, that really they ought 
to clean the pictures occasionally with a silk handkerchief and wash-leather, 
and he allowed that that ought to have been the ease; but he said that he 
was not allowed to do it. 

3059. You are aware that we have divided the subject of cleaning, in our 
inquiry here, into what is called cleaning in the larger sense, which consists in 
the removal of old coats of varnish and endangering the actual surface of the 
picture, and that other kind of cleaning which we have called occasional 
cleaning, and which consists in wiping or dusting ?—Yes; and only the other 
day Sir Charles Eastlake told me that I had written a letter to him, when he 
was keeper of the National Gallery, upon the subject ; I had forgotten that I 
ever had mentioned it to him; he says I did in a letter, and that he has it. 


3960. You made two successive suggestions, one to Mr. William Seguier, 
and one to Sir Charles Eastlake, when keeper of the National Gallery :—Yes. 

3961. And they conveyed those suggestions to the trustees?—{I am not 
aware that they did so. 

3962. Did you mean that he was not allowed to convey the suggestions to the 
trustees 7?—I do not know that; he said he was not allowed to use a silk hand- 
kerchief and wash leather. 

3963. He implied that there was a regulation to that effect?—Yes. I do not 
recollect that Sir Charles Eastlake sent me any answer to this suggestion. 

3964. Did you receive any information from Mr, William Seguier as to the 
«rounds on which this regulation had been framed?—No; I thought it an odd 
answer, but I considered that I had done my duty in telling him what | 
thought ought to be done. 


3965. Did he mean to say that the practice was never allowed 7—I did 
not go into the details; that was the answer he gave me, as far as I can 
recollect. 

3966. I presume you made that suggestion under the impression that by a 
proper application of this lighter species of cleaning, the ultimate effects. 
resulting from the more dangerous process of cleaning might be obviated fin 
That is my impression. 

3967. Have you found that to be the case in the management of your own 
pictures ?—Yes, that is what I have done always. I have hardly a picture that — 
has been once cleaned that has ever required a second cleaning. 

_ 3968. That remark applies to your own gallery, which is well situated and 
ventilated, and not exposed to the evil influences that the National Gallery 1s 


subject to; do you think that with proper precautions even in the pe 
yallery 
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Gallery much injury might be prevented ?—With, regard, to the situation, the fy, 4; J. Muniey 


late Mr. Woodburn told me that he kept his pictures cleaned. by the same 
means. ; 


3960. The evils attributed to the locality of the National Gallery are partly 23 May 1853¢ 


those arising from its situation, and partly from the great concourse of people 
who come there with dusty feet ’—I think they ought, after the people go out 
to have the pictures covered up, and have the rooms cleaned, and perhaps Gnee 
a week they might have the process of rubbing gently with a silk handkerchief 
adopted. I should at all events see if it would answer in the first instance. 

3970. You mean that you would have the rooms swept often ?>—Yes. 

3971. And during those sweepings you would propose to have the pictures 
covered over with cloths /—Yes. 

3972. Have you been in the habit of taking precautions to protect the backs 
of your pictures !—No. 

3973- Do you dust their backs occasionally ?— Occasionally, but not often ; 
there is such a bother in taking them down and putting them up again ; but it 
ought to be done. 

3974. But you keep them as free from dust as you can r— Yes. 

3975. Has your attention been directed to the manner of making the varnish 
which is used in the National Gallery ?—The pictures look yellower and nastier 
than they ought to do; I have understood that the varnish used has been a 
mixture of mastic and drying oil; I myself have always used mastic only. 

3976. The gentlemen who clean for you are in the habit regularly of using 
nothing but mastic varnish, are they !—Nothing but that. 


3977. Have you any means of judging, from actual experience, as to the 
effects of a mixture of oil with mastic varnish ?—No; Mr. Seguier, many years 
ago, varnished a few pictures for me, and one of them, which I have in London, 
Jooks browner than it ought to look; but I should hardly like to state posi- 
tively, from my own experience, that the effects of the varnish were actually 
mischievous. 

3978. How long ago is that ?—More than 20 years ago; that was the last 
process it went through. 

3979. You are familiar with the pictures in. the National Gallery, more or 
less, that have lately been cleaned, I believe ?—Yes, but I have not looked at 
them with great minuteness, nor with a view to an examination before a 
Parliamentary Committee. I went to look at them when I came to London 
some months ago, in the hope of finding that what I had heard respecting them 
was not true, but I confess that when I did see them my opinion was rather 
altered ; I found everybody asking me whether I thought them injured, and 
what I thought of the cleaning, which rather annoyed me, and I did not go 
again; I did not wish to suffer the annoyance of being questioned so constantly 
as to my opinion. 

3980. Had you not formed a sufficiently accurate opinion to venture to give 
information to the Committee ?—No, | should not like to go into the particulars ; 
I should say of two or three pictures that I looked at more particularly, that 
I did not like the appearance of them. 

3981. Were your objections confined to the general appearance of them ?— 
Yes, to their general appearance ; they looked as if they were over-cleaned ; 
that is all I can say. 

3982. I presume you mean that the cleaner had trenched upon the original 
master’s touch ?-—I should say, speaking of Claude’s Queen of Sheba, and a 
small upright picture by Claude, one of Sir George Beaumont’s (those being 
pictures which I particularly looked at), that the cleaner had trenched upon the 
original workeof the master. If I had seen a Claude in an auction-room 
which had been over-cleaned, I should say it looked much the same as the 
pictures I have mentioned, and that it was. about as much distinguished from 
these pictures as I formerly remember them. 

3983. Have you any other special remarks to make on any other pictures — 
The Rise of Carthage by Turner, L looked at with some regret, as having been 
cleaned without being previously lined ; it was excessively cracked, and you 
cannot clean a picture that is cracked unless it is laid down on fresh canvas ; 
the sky does not look to me as | generally see the skies of Turner in his other 
pictures, 
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3984. Have you observed the defect of a want of new lining in any of the 
other pictures ?—I did not look at them with the same anxiety as I did at the 
Turner pictures, I being one of Turner’s executors. As there are a hundred 
of his pictures, which I hope will still belong to the nation, I am naturally very 
anxious about them. 


3985. You mentioned having taken certain precautions, or having made 
certain arrangements with the picture-cleaners you employed ; will you specify 
to the Committee what your instructions, or what your arrangements, were 
with them ?—Simply that they should come and do them at my own house, in 
order that I might see the exact state of the pictures previous to their being 
cleaned, and watch the process to see that they did not skin them or go too 
close to the surface; to see, in fact, that they were careful. 


3986. Did you enforce the precaution that they should always leave a certain 
coat of old varnish over the surface of the original picture ‘—No; because | 
had been previously satisfied from other pictures I had seen, which had been 
cleaned by them, that they were men who might be trusted. 

3987. Did you understand that they generally took that precaution ?— 
I should say that very good cleaners will do rather too little than too much to 
a picture. 

3988. If a picture-cleaner were to tell you that he meant, either by friction 
or by solvents, to remove the whole coat of varnish, and thereby entirely 
expose the touch of the master, would you allow him to perform that opera- 
tion ?—N o; but in all probability there may be a number of coats of varnish, 
especia lly if it is an old picture ; he might take off one or two coats of varnish, 
and still there might be varnish which had been put on after the picture had 
been painted. i 

3989. Is it not desirable wherever there is a possibility of doing so, or 
wherever there is enough old varnish remaining, to leave a certain amount to 
protect the original surface of the picture ?—That is quite my feeling. 

3990. Then you would always expect or desire that that precaution should 
be taken ?-—Yes. 

3991. Can you tellthe Committee what the processes were that were used by 
the gentlemen you employed?—I should say they did not keep to any one 
process; sometimes they used a solvent, and sometimes dry-rubbing, according 
to what the picture required. 

3992. The process of cleaning would depend upon the state of the picture, 
or the school, or the artist from whom it emanated, would it not ?—Yes; | 
think there are pictures which a man may rub and rub without having any 
influence upon them; he must use a solvent in some cases. 

3993. Did the cleaners you have mentioned use spirits of wine ‘—Yes ; 
but mixed up with other things; they did not use it in its fierce undiluted 
state. 

3904. Have you yourself made any experiments with undiluted spirits of 
wine on the surface of pictures?—Once or twice I have, to see the effect 
produced. 

3995. On an oil picture >—Yes; but on no picture of value. 

3995. On what may be called a fairly-painted oil picture :—Yes. 


3997. And what was the result produced ?—There is no great harm done if 
it is instantly washed off with something else; it must be done very rapidly, 
and none but a practised hand must be trusted with it. I would not trust a 
picture of any importance on any account to be cleaned in that way. 


3998. Not even by a practised hand ?—If I had confidence in a man, I would 
leave him to use his own Giscretion; but I do not think that any good cleaner 
would use spirits of wine undiluted, or, if he did, it would be very rapidly 
washed off. . 

3999. Mr. Charteris.) Will it affect the paint itself?—Yes, if it be on for 
many minutes. 

4000. Willit affect paint if it is more than 10 years oldr—I should think so. 

4001. Mr. Labouchere.| Suppose a judicious selection of a picture-cleaner is 
made, the best that can be found, do you think that much may be done by 
watching him closely ?—I think that pictures of importance should have as 
many minds on them as possible, when there is any process of the kind that 


I have mentioned going on, provided they are people of knowledge. 
4002, You 


4oo2. You think that a check of that sort would be of value in the N 


Gallery ?—I think so. 


4003. Mr. Ewart. 
have more or less the edu 
he must ulmost necessari 


picture. 


4004. Mr. B. Wail.] As 
employ the same process ¢ 
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} Do you think it desirable that a picture-cleaner should 
cation of an artist :—I should think it certainly better ; 
ly have such an education if he has to restore a 


to the two cleaners that you employed, did they 
xactly 7— Pretty much the same, as far as [ know. 


4005. Lord W. Graham. | Did you ever allow any of your pictures that were 
cleaned to be toned down afterwards ?—I should say not. 
4006-7. Chairman. | Or did you ever allow them to be repaired ?—No ; when 


once they are 
4008. Mr. 


cleaned, repaired, and finally varnished, they are left for ever. 
Labouchere.| Are you acquainted with the principal foreign 


alleries, and the system pursued in those galleries with regard to cleaning 
abroad many years ago I did 


‘etures?>—No, I cannot say 1am. When I was 


not look much to the details of cleaning. 
4009. Have you recently seen the Dresden Gallery or not ?—No. 
4o1e. Chairman.| Have you ever observed, that in cleaning a picture some- 
what closer than usual, old repairs, of which you were not previously cognizant, 
have come away ;—Yes. 
4oi1. Were you first sensible of the pictures having been repaired by the 


circumstance oO 
ing saying, “ Here is somet 


f the repairs coming off; 


then it became a question which was the best thing to do. 


4012. Do you agree with Mr. 
pictures of the great masters with such delicacy 


> 


Yes, and by the man I was employ- 
hing put on ; shall I leave it, or take it off” And 


Ford that there are artists who can repair 
that, except by the practical 


evidence of those repairs coming away, you cannot detect them ?—I will not go 


so far as to say that ; 
has been restored, can ever be so m 
4013. Then how do you 
to which you have referre 
before they were cleaned, afterwards 
great doubts about their being pure, an 
in small places; sometimes there was 
injury, but, as far as I recollect, I was aware that it 
4014. Have you never k 


account 


was not right. 


I do not think that a perfectly pure picture, and one that 
uch alike as not to be distinguishable. 

for the circumstance, that in the instances 
d, pictures that you considered pure and genuine 
proved to have been repaired -—I had 
d when I spoke of re-paint, it was only 
a good deal of re-paint for a very small 


nown an instance of a picture, as to which you were 


totally unaware of any such blemishes existing, and those blemishes manifest- 


ing themselves afterwards in the course of cleani 


I recollect. 


4015. Mr. Charteris.| Do you th 
varnish, will ever bring back these pi 
them previous to the last cleaning ? 
filth will hide everything almost ; you 


underneath. 


4016. Do you think that any 
has referred in his evidence, could bring 
qualities which it possessed before the cleanin 


that myself. 


4017. Mr. Ewart.| Have you seen an 
which Mr. Ford has mentioned, as having 


not aware that I have. 


4018. Do you think that 
chemical as well as artistical knowledge ? 
portant; he ought to have ha 
up under another picture-cleaner, or else 


experience. 


ng >—No, I have not, so far as 


ink that time, or the discolouration of the 
ctures to the state in which you recollect 
—No, I think not; dirt, and 
may merely see traces of the master 


varnish, and 


of those skilful gentlemen to whom Mr. Ford 


d experience ; 


a picture-cleaner sh 
—No, I 


he must acquire his 


back to the Queen of Sheba those 
g¢ ?—I am rather sceptical as to 


y of those wonderful restorations 
been effected at Rom 


e:—No, I am 


ould have a certain degree of 
do not know that that is im- 
he ought to have been brought 


knowledge by 


4019. Do you think with Mr. Dyce that there is any particular effect produced 


by the ammonia of 
sible, because ammonia i 

4020. Mr. Charteris.| D 
value of these pictures has 
if I had seen these pictures in 
had taken place, I should have giv 


the National Gallery on the oil and the vari 
s often used to take off dirt. 

o youthink that, generally sp 
been diminished by the late c 
an auction room, befor 


en more for the pictures than I 


them now ; it is possible that I may be wrong. 
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"7. 4. J. Muro, 4021. Do you ‘think it possible that these pictures, especially the Queen of 
Esq. Sheba, by Claude, could by any previous cleaning have been reduced to the state 
_-—— ‘in which’ it now is, since the last cleaning ?—I can only say that I remember 
‘a3 May 1853- that picture from my earliest recollection of pictures, as being one of the most 
delightful Claudes in the world. 

4022. Mr. Labouchere.| Do you think that the pictures in the Nation] 
Gallery are in a worse state than the average pictures which you see in the 
principal collections in this country ?—] should say not, generally ; Claude js 4 
master that is very apt to be over-cleaned ; a pure Claude is a rare thing. 

4023. Comparing the pictures that have been cleaned in the National Gallery 
with those which have been cleaned, and that you have observed, in the 
other principal ‘collections in this country, do you think there is any very 
perceptible difference between them —I should say that the Marquis of West- 
minster's pictures, when I saw them some years ago, were in a better state 
than’those that have been cleaned in the National Gallery. 

4024. Do you mean those that have been cleaned in Lord Westminstey’s 
collection ?>—Those that are in Lord Westminster's collection are in a purer 
state than those which have been cleaned in the National Gallery, 

4025. Are you acquainted with an? pictures in Lord Westminster's collec. 
tion that have been cleaned ?—No: I do not know of many Claudes in diffe- 
rent collections of a high class. 

4026. Are you speaking of Claudes only ?>—Claudes only. 

4027. Mr. B. Wall.| How would it be with pictures generally ?—Tam sorry 
to say I am constantly invited to look at Claudes which are very much like 
those we have been speaking of in the National Gallery, which have been 
cleaned, and, in my opinion, over-cleaned. 

4028. You know that Mr. Seguier has charge of many great galleries besides 
the National Gallery :—Yes. 

4029. Then would you not attribute the state in which the pictures were to 
the great concourse of people who pass through the gallery, and by effluvia 
and otherwise discolour the pictures, rather than attribute it to the pictures 
themselves being improperly treated ?—It is possible, as to these Claudes, that 
if they were cleaned at all they could not be cleaned without injury ; unless 
I saw the process under my own eye | could not speak to it. 

4030. Do you think, having been in the habit of seeing pictures cleaned by 
Mr. Seguier in the National Gallery and other private collections, that there is 
any essential difference between the pictures cleaned in the National Gallery 
and those cleaned by the same gentleman in other collections of which he has 
the charge ?—I. recollect the Claude belonging to Lord Radnor, the Sunset of 
Rome ; and [ confess that it looked to me in a fairer state than those pictures 
look which have been recently cleaned in the National Gallery. 

4031. Do you not think that something may be due to the pictures in the 
National Gallery having been cleaned in a hurry during the vacation, and to the 
others being cleaned with more time for the operation, and consequently with 
greater caution ?—That may, very likely, be the case. 

4032. Six weeks was the time allowed for cleaning the nine pictures in the 
gallery ?—If one man did those nine pictures in six weeks I cannot imagine 
how he could have done it properly. 

4033. Mr. Labouchere.] Do you think it advisable to protect the pictures, 
especially the Claudes, in the National Gallery, by glass ?— Yes ; glass is a good 
thing if the picture can be seen. 

4034. Chairman.] Do you think that with an assistant, which Mr. Seguier 
employed, he could properly have cleaned those pictures during six weeks ?— 
No; | cannot imagine two men doing it properly. 

4035. Do any of the cleaners that you employ make use of assistants >—Not 
the two I mentioned as coming to my own house ; but | suppose that if | send 
a picture to a cleaner of reputation he employs other people, and that is my’ 
objection; however much ! may value a man’s own knowledge, I should be 
afraid that his other avocations would not allow him to spend sufficient time on 
my picture. : 

4036. If you gave a picture of yours into the hands of a professional cleaner, 
you would do it with a distinct understanding that he should not allow any less 
experienced parties to assist him, except in mere manual labour ?—Not if 


could avoid it. 
4037: Mr. 
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037. Mr. R. Currie.| Would you have cleaned the St. Ursula :- -1 7 s 
orebes leaving it as it is, after what I have seen. ae as 
4038. Warned by the Queen of, Sheba, you would leave it as. it is?—Yes; 
although it-is not in a nice state. "a3 May 1853 
4039. Mr. Charteris.| Do you know any picture that has been cleaned by 
Mr. Seguier last year, which you could compare with these pictures in the 
National Gallery ?—No; the one of Lord Radnor’s was cleaned 20 years 
ag 


Esq. 


0. 

4040. Was your attention called at all to those pictures whieh were cleaned 
by Mr. Seguier and Mr. Brown in 1844 and 1846 ?—I was not in town at the 
time. 1 saw them afterwards. 

4041. What was your opinion then 7—I have never liked the Velasquez since 
it has beer. in the National Gallery. I think it looks heavy ; it wants air and 
distance. 

4042. Were you well acquainted with Rubens’ pictures ?—Not particularly. 
{ understood that the Peace and War had been an injured picture. 

4043- Injured previous to the cleaning :—Injured previous to the cleaning. 

4044. Were you acquainted with the Judgment of Paris ?—Yes ; I remember 
sts being sold at Christie’s, and it looked’to me after it had been cleaned, as if 

"st had been glazed a little by the cleaner ; I may wrong him, but that was the 
impression on my mind. 

4045. You thought it was toned down ?—Yes; “ enriched” a little. 

4046. Did you think when it was bought that it required cleaning ?—No ; as 
far as I recollect it, it did not. 

4047. Have you looked at it recently ?—Not very recently. 

4048. Not within the last few weeks ?>—No. 


Mr. Alfred Stevens, called in; and Examined. 


4049. Chairman.| WERE you professionally educated as an Artist -—Yes. Mr. A. Stevens, 

4050. In London? —In Italy ; | went to Italy when I was very young, and : 
commenced my studies there. 

4651. Your education as an artist was entirely in Italy ?— Entirely. 

4052. At what age did you return to England ?—I remained in Italy nearly 
10 years. 

4053. And have you since been employed as one of the teachers in the 
Government School of Design?—Yes. 

4054. How long did you hold that office ?—Rather more than two years. 

4055. What date was that?—I think I left the school in the year 1847. 

4056. Had you any reason for giving up your situation there ?—I resigned 
because an alteration was made in the system of teaching there, and I could 
not conscientiously undertake to carry out a system of which I did not approve. 

4057. What was your exact position in that establishment ?—I was one of 
the morning masters. 

4058. Mr. Charteris.] Under whom >—The masters were equal; there was 
at that time a director to the school. 

4059. Chairman.| Ir. what mode have you been occupying yourself since ?— 
As an artist. 

4060. Do you exhibit in the Academy Exhibition ?—No, I do not. 

4061. Was your attention called much while you were abroad to the cleaning 
of pictures in foreign collections >—Yes; I have witnessed a great deal of 
picture-cleaning ; I have also cleaned some small pictures of my own, prin- 
cipally as experiments, to see how they were painted. 

4062. In what foreign galleries have you had experience ?—Principally in 
the galleries of Florence and Venice. 

4063. Is the practice of picture-cleaning carried to a very great extent in 
those galleries ?—Yes ; picture-cleaners or restorers were employed in those 
galleries, but not so much in cleaning (as the word is understood here) as in 
repairing the pictures. Many of the pictures in those galleries are painted on 
wood; this frequently cracks or becomes worm-eaten. The business of the 
restorer is to fill up these eracks and worm-holes. In afterwards re-painting 
the parts so repaired, he will generally extend his colours over the sound por- 
tions of the picture in order to make the repairs less visible. ; 

4064. And is that permitted by the authorities of these collections ?—Yes. 

0.59. II 4065. Do 
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4065. Do you consider that some injury has been done to pictures in that 
way '—By the over-painting, certainly. 

4066, In the sense of cleaning, as we have been oecupied with it here, does 
that system of removing old varnishes, and putting on fresh, prevail in the 
galleries abroad?—I have seen only a few cases where the glazing has been 
removed as in the National Gallery. 

4067. I speak of the practice of removing the varnishes generally with or 
without injury ?—-Generally they do not attempt to remove the varnish ; that 
is the glazing of the picture. 

4068. There is a great difference, is there not, between varnish and glazing? 
—limagine that in the pictures in the National Gallery the glazings have been 
removed ; now they never attempted to remoye the glazings from pictures 
while I was in Italy. | 

4069. Do they in this gallery attempt to remove the glazings ‘—'They mis- 
take it for dirt. 

4070. The way in which the cleaning is performed here, is that in order to 
get off the dirt from the picture, they require to remove the old varnishes that 
contain the dirt, and in doing that, they may reach the original master’s touch, 
where the glazings are; I wish to know whether it is customary, in those gal. 
leries of which you have been speaking, to remove those varnishes in the same 
way as is done here ?—As I mentioned before, I have seen but a few cases of 
that kind of cleaning abroad. 

4071. Then they do not clean pictures to the same extent as they do here, so 
far as is consistent with your knowledge ?—They do not. 

- 4072. Were you familiar with the pictures lately cleaned in the gallery ?— 
es. 

4073. You knew them well formerly ?-—-Very well. 

4074. And are competent to speak as to their state at that period 7—Yes. 

4075. What was your opinion of them previously to their being cleaned ;— 
That they were in a good state, and that they did not require cleaning. 

4076. Were you led to an impression that the pictures were in a genuine 
state; that the original master’s work had been preserved :—Yes, | did not 
observe any retouching on the pictures. , 

4077. And what is your opinion as to the result of the cleaning :—I believe 
that the whole glazing has been removed in every case. 

4078. The whole of the old master’s glazing?—The whole of the old 
master’s glazing. 

4079. When you use the term “ glazing,” do you mean the transparent 
glazings which are put here and there by fine colourists, or do you mean it in 
the sense in which it has been used by some witnesses, of an over-glaze or 
general toning of the picture, which some masters added to give a particular 
effect of light or huer—-Yes, more particularly the over-glaze; the general 
toning of the pictures. 

4080. That is what you allude to hy the expression “glazing ” /--Yes. 

4081. Do you conceive that in every one of these pictures, the original 
master had made use of a general over-glazing or tonings--Yes, with the 
exception of one small picture by Guercino, which picture was, I believe, only 
partially glazed. 

4082. Do you observe that any essential touches have been removed in any 
of these nine pictures which have been cleaned ? —Yes, in the Guereino | observed 
certain marks of the body colour having been serubbed. 

4083. And on any of the other pictures, have you made any special obser- 
vations ?—I haye not observed so much scrubbing of body colour in the other 
pictures, except the St. Bavon of Rubens, 

4084. Then the defect you find generally in these pictures is, that the upper 
toning, or over-glaze, has been entirely removed from their surface, and that in 
one or two pictures which you specified the particular injuries to which you 
have referred were inflicted :— Yes. 

4085. Do you think the View in Venice, by Canaletti, has been subjected to 
this species of injury :— Yes. 

4086. Do you agree in the opinions that have been expressed by other 
witnesses with regard to that picture?—I do not remember their opinions. 

4087. What defects did you find in that picture?—1 have found that the 


glazings have been removed, and that consequently the picture is altogether 
| ou 
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out of keeping; the different parts of the picture do not kee i 

pack-ground is as forward as the objects in the fore-ground. DAT EABARR A MRO ° Ni, Aare 

' 4o88. Are you not aware that the great colourists were in the habit of usin 
Jazings in the sense of transparent colours ; that is, not one hue washed ace 

the whole picture, but specific glazings, to give specific effect to certain portions 

of the picture ?7—It is likely that they used special glazings on particular parts 

of the picture, but the two kinds of glazing would be so mixed up together that 

st would be difficult to take away one and leave the other. 

408g. You have not had your attention called to any effect produced on 
these special glazings °_No. lam not sure that the picture of which | am 
now speaking has been cleaned quite equally ; it is possible that in spots 
portions of the glazings may not have been removed. 

4oyo. Have you any particular remarks to make upon any other picture ?— 
Nothing more than that the whole of the glazings have been removed. 

4ogi. Mr. Charteris.| Do you consider that these glazings have been 
removed by the last cleaning 1_As J saw them onthe pictures before they were 
cleaned, and as they are not there now, of course they must have been removed 
by the last cleaning. 

4092. Can you speak confidently to those glazings which you saw upon the 
pictures previously to the last cleaning having been the glazings of the master : 
"Ido not think I should have mistaken the work of any picture-restorer for 
that of Claude. 

4093. Do you think it possible that those glazings which you saw on the 

ictures previous to this last cleaning can have been the work of any restorer ? 
~_] think it is impossible. 

4094. You do not think it possible that any restorer could have given to 
that picture by Claude, the Queen of Sheba, that general effect which it had 
pefore the last cleaning ?— No, I think it is impossible ; I have seen many 
restored pictures, and have never had any difficulty in discovering the 
restorations. 

4095. From your knowledge of painting, as a Royal Academician, do you 
believe that any painter or restorer now alive could bring that picture back to 
fhe state in which you recollect it to have been before the last cleaning ‘— 
I do not. 

4096. Chairman. | When you say you saw those glazings over the whole of 
the picture, you mean the over-glaze ?—Yes. 

4097. You saw that over-glaze over all or most of these pictures in their 
previous condition 1—Yes. 

4098. And now you observe *t is removed?— Now I observe that it is entirely 
removed. 

4099. Mr. M. .-Milnes.| Are you aware whether the practice of lining old 
pictures is ever adopted in Italy ?—It is very frequently adopted. 

4100. Does not the lining of a picture itself require that the picture should 
be cleaned ?—I do not think so. 

4101. Must it not be re-varnished ?—It must be re-varnished, because the 
paste with which they attach the paper to the front of the picture for the pur- 
pose of lining it, makes it dull. 

4102. That does not necessitate any process of cleaning 7— No. 

4103. Chairman.| You have mentioned that you are familiar with the man- 
agement of foreign galleries ; do you know that they are in the habit of 
imposing any checks on the cleaners or repairers they employ ?—In Florence, 
great caution was, ! believe, used in making any repairs; but in Venice, the 
repairing was entrusted to a mere workman. 

4104. You are not aware of any precautions that are taken in those galleries 
with regard to cleaning, which might be beneficial to take as an example in the 
management of our gallery ?—I am not. 
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Veneris, 27° die Maii, 1853. 


_ 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Colonel Mure. Mr, Hardinge. 
Mr. Marshall. Mr. Ewart. 
Mr. Raikes Currie. Mr. Hamilton. 


Mr, Monckton Milnes. . Lord Seymour, 
Mr. Charteris. Mr. Stirling. 
Lord William Graham. 


COLONEL MURE rw rue Cuarr., | 


Mr. Baring Wall. | ‘Mr. Labouchere. 


Sir Edwin Landseer, called in; and Examined. 


Sir E, Landseer. 4105. Chairman.| I nexv hardly ask you whether you are tolerably well 
acquainted with the pictures in the National Gallery /—Do you mean the pictures 
27 May 1853. which have been lately cleaned 4 

4106. No, generally; you have an old familiarity with the pictures in the 
national collection ?—I think I may venture to say that I have. 

4107. You were consulted with regard to the cleaning that was performed in 
the year 1846, were you not ?—Not until after the pictures had been cleaned. 

4108. You were consulted with reference to the appearance of the pictures 
after they had been cleaned ?—Yes. 

410g. And you gave a favourable opinion at that time as to the result of that 
operation ?>—Yes, I think I did; I have not a copy of it. 

4110. You gave an opinion, in writing, to Sir Charles Eastlake, which opinion 
has been printed in the Minutes moved for by Mr. Hume in 1847 ?—Yes, I 
remember writing a note. 

4111. Had you a general knowledge of the nine pictures which have lately 
been cleaned in the gallery before that operation was performed ?—I have not 
been very constantly to the National Gallery for some years past; | have a 
general impression of the hue and appearance of the pictures before the recent 
cleaning. 

4112. Was it your impression at that time that they required cleaning ? —That 
is a difficult question; there are pictures at this moment in the gallery that ask 
to be cleaned, I think. 

4113. You are of opinion that they did require cleaning ?—Yes. 

4114. Did you think, in the case of any of the pictures, that it would have been 
dangerous to attempt the cleaning of them ?—I think it is always dangerous to 
clean a picture; at least it involves great risk. 

4115. You are adverse generally to running the risk of cleaning pictures, 
except in very extreme cases of necessity !— Yes. 

4116. What is your opinion as to the result of the operation now that the 
nine pictures have been cleaned ?—Do you mean comparing the pictures which 
have been cleaned with specimens of the same masters uncleaned ? 

4117. | do not mean as compared with specimens of the same masters; but 
in respect to their general appearance and value as compared with their former 
state?—I confess I feel a little delicacy in dissecting the pictures in their present 
condition; I may say that generally they are less agreeable to my eye than they 
were before the cleaning, less like the masters. ose? 

4118. Have you made any special remarks upon the individual pictures in 
reference to their more or less agreeable effect ?—Yes; | have been making obser- 
vations upon them this morning, and looking at the pictures, I must say I think 
that they have been too well cleaned. 

4119. Will you favour the Committee with any special remarks you have made 
upon the Claude, commonly called the Queen of Sheba ?—It is rather difficult 
for me to point out the passages which I think have been a little over-cleaned, 
without having some outline, or print, or something to guide me. 

4120. When you say “ over-cleaned,”’ I presume you mean that something 


has been done over and above the cleaning ; because the simple process of ned 
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ing, if you take off no part of the master’s touch, would not be included in the 
term “ over-cleaning,” in the ordinary sense?—Simply washing the face of a 
icture may, to a certain extent clean it; but if there is a granulation from 
yepeated varnishing, it involves so much risk and difficulty that I, not being a 
‘cture-cleaner, do not know what the exact effect of the operation would be. 
g121. You would always draw a distinction, would you not, in any precess of 
cleaning, in regard to the merits of that process, between the removal of a 
ortion of the surface which did not proceed from the master and the removal of 
a portion of the surface which did proceed from the master ?—Yes, but the 
difficulty is to know what did proceed from the master. 
4122. Do you mean that the surface of an old picture may undergo such an 
alteration as would render it almost impossible to distinguish what was the 
original master’s touch, and what may have been owing to time or to the exuding 
ossibly of a portion of the vehicle, on the surface or otherwise ;—You can 
erhaps come to the true state of the picture by comparing the master with him- 

self, with fresh and pure specimens ; at least that is the way in which I should 
roceed. 

4123. Could you not in your own mind draw a distinction in the case of a 

scture which is going to be cleaned, without specific reference to a particular 
work, between the original touch of the master and the subsequent super-impo- 
sition of varnish or other substances >—Could I detect, do you mean, the impure 
state from the pure? 

4124. Is there not a distinction generally to be drawn between the touch of the 
original master, and subsequent applications ?—I think so. 

4125. If the subsequent applications were removed, and the original master’s 
touch were not affected, should you characterise that process as injurious to the 
picture itself >—Certainly not. 

4126. Then when you speak of a picture being over-cleaned, you mean that 
too great-a quantity of that secondary application has been removed, not that 
any portion of the inaster’s touch has been removed?—It depends very much 
upon the granulation of the surface that has been cleaned; if it is a flat portion 
of sky, for instance, it may be rubbed too severely, and may exhibit a raw surface, 
so as to have too new a tone in contrast with the rest of the picture. 

4127. When you say it may be rubbed too severely, do you mean they may 
rub into the original master’s touch too severely ?—It can hardly be called a 
touch. Take, for example, the gradation of a blue sky ; if there is too much of 
surface varnish, or no matter what it is, taken off, and it becomes of too new a 
tone, it is out of harmony with that which is uncleaned. 

4128. But if that emanated from the original master, and was removed, would 
you call that over-cleaning, or damage to the original picture ?>—If any portion of 
the paint was removed or rubbed into, it would unquestionably damage the 
intention of the master. 

4129. It would be, in fact, removing a portion of his work if you were to do it, 
would it not ?—Yes. 

4130. Do you think that that has been done in the case of the Queen of Sheba 
Claude ?—It requires a great combination of thought and knowledge of the master 
to undertake to clean a picture of that nature ; a man should be quite in Claude's 
mind before he undertakes it. He may clean it too severely. 


4131. But I wish to ask you whether you consider that in the case of the 
Queen of Sheba Claude, any portion of the original master’s work has been taken 
away or injured in the process of cleaning, or whether the process of cleaning has 
been confined to subsequent applications ?1—The gradations of the picture are less 
agreeable to my eye than they were before. 

4132. That is a general remark ; but you have mentioned that you thought 
there had been special injuries committed on parts of this picture, or that you 
observed. special defects. “I wish to know whether those special defects were in 
consequence of the removal of portions of the original paint or surface of the 
picture, or whether they were confined to subsequent applications, varnish or 
otherwise, which were put on to bring the picture out ?—I can only judge of the 
general effect of the pictures, and looking to their general effect, I think there has 
been a little unequal cleaning, too much in one place, and perhaps not enough in 
another. 

4133. Without any encroachment upon the original painting of Claude rat is 
difficult to come to a positive conclusion as to that ; but [ can point out particular 
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passages in the picture which strike me; it appears to me that in many of the 
extremities, and the general shapes of the objects, they give you more of the profile 
than used to be seen. 1 was particularly struck with the portion of the picture to 
which I am now pointing (referring to an engraving of Claude's Queen of Sheba) ; 
it is now in less atmosphere than it used to be ; that is, the pillars on the left and 
the vessel beyond. Then again, my eye used to go at once to the sun, as «the 
most distant object in the picture, whereas now I am rather attracted by the blue 
above : and that blue above, with relation to the warmth beneath, is, I think, less 
harmonious than it was, and brings the sun rather towards me; again, the tree 
on the right hand is a little tyrannical now. That print is a very fair translation 
of the picture, I think. 

4134. You being of opinion that all these peculiar effects which you admired 
in the picture in its former state did emanate from the pencil of Claude, and 
those peculiar effects being now removed, do you not assume that they have been 
removed in the process of cleaning ?—-Yes, certainly ; but at the same time | 
think it would have been a very difficult thing for Claude himself to have cleaned 
one of his own pictures. 1 think picture-cleaning is a very serious matter; the 
cleaning of a picture is, I believe, more difficult than the painting of a picture, 

4135. Have you any similar remarks to make upon the Paul Veronese, with 
reference to the cleaning ?—Yes ; I think that here and there it has been a little 
tortured ; I must say that, speaking candidly. ~ 

4136. Are there any of the other pictures on which you have any special 
remarks to make; take the two Canalettis, for example ?—The two Canalettis | 
knew when I was a boy, and I think that the genial and pleasant warmth that 
belonged to them has been very much damaged ; but you must remember, that if 
you have been accustomed to see a face always of the same hue, and that face is 
suddenly washed, you would say perhaps that it had been injured ; you might say, 
if you washed a chimney-sweep, that he had been injured: it isa startling novelty, 

4137. But. if you did not remove any part of the face you would not say that 
any of the original work of the master who made the head had been removed ?— 
Not in positive features ; that relates more to architecture, 

4138. You would say there might be a difference of opinion as to whether the 
face should have been washed quite clean or not ?—I think the face might be 
improved by washing occasionally. 

4139. Have you any particular remarks to make upon the surface of either of 
the two Canalettis, in illustration of your view that they have been injured ?—Some 
passages have been cleaned without relation to other tones, and, therefore, become 
too attractive. $ 


4140. They strike the eye too strongly ?—Yes. 
4141. Have you any observations to make upon the small Claude ; Sir George 


Beaumont’s ; the picture under the glass? —I confess that in my opinion it looks 
rather too new now; but I do not know what may be the effect of time in giving 
tone to it. You may take experience from our own painters. If you take a 
picture painted by Wilkie 40 years ago, that has not been cleaned, how 
different in tone it is from that which has been recently painted. All the profiles 
of that little Claude are too accurately delineated now. Here is an evidence of 
it (pointing it out on an engraved copy of the picture) ; ate, shapes round 
the croup of foliage to which I am pointing, on the left hand side, are very much 
more hardly and positively relieved than they were formerly. 

4142. Have you any observations to make ‘upon the large Claude (Isaac and 
Rebecca), that hangs on the other side of the two Turners, in the same room 
with the Queen of Sheba?—Yes, I have the same general remark to make, that 
some portions of that picture are now very much fresher and colder than they 
used to be in their general hue; and looking at the portions that appear to 
have been rubbed, with a magnifying glass, you still see granulation, with dirty 
varnish, or whatever the vehicle may have been that it is rubbed over with, $0 
that you may go on rubbing and still rub into the granulation a certain tone ; 
and if you clean the surface sufficiently low to get rid of that granulation, you 
must remove a portion of the paint, and then the tint becomes entirely flat and 
unbroken, if you know what I mean. If you look at those things with a mag- 
nifying glass you will see in the spaces made by the separation of the brush, for 
instance, a yellowish varnish still existing in many of the highly rubbed. portions 


of the picture. 
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4:43. The process of rubbing has taken away with the varnish a portion of Sir HZ: Landseer, 
the original touch of the painter? —If the picture is too much rubbed up, that 
must naturally be the consequence ; if there is a rough surface or a texture on 27 May 1853- ; 
the surface, with any spaces between, the embossments must havea certain ! 
deposit upon them. If you rub and smooth that down sufficiently to remove 
the granulation, you must, of course, naturally take a portion of paint with it. 
4144. I believe it is on that account that the process of cleaning by what is 
called dry rubbing, or friction, is always more dangerous on a canvas picture 
than on a panel or metal picture ?—It is very important that the cleaner should 
make himself acquainted, if possible, with the vehicle with which a picture is 
ainted. | 
P 4145. Considering the inequalities in the surface of which you speak, in 
removing by friction a portion of the varnish, the projecting parts of the canvas 
will in the course of the rubbing be affected while the interstices will not be 
affected ?>—These are questions which | would rather should be addressed to a 
picture-cleaner I think, because I am not acquainted with the means he would 
have recourse to for the purpose of removing anything that might be supposed 
to be dirt from the interstices. 
4146. We wish your opinion, from your observation of these pictures, as to 
the mode in which any injurious effect may have been produced; you have 
stated, as we understood you, that in consequence of the projecting points of the 
canvas having been laid bare, while the interstices still retained the varnish, there 
had been some rubbing applied to those- projecting portions :—Yes, but I do 
not see how it is to be avoided; at least I am not sufficiently conversant with the 
means ney employ to be able to say. 
4147. Have you any observations to make upon any of the other pictures, the 
Guereino for example :—The same remarks would apply to most of the pictures 
that have been cleaned ; but I have almost invariably found, in seeing a picture 
recently cleaned, that one has a fond recollection of its previous state. 
4148. Have you, in the course of your own experience, either yourself cleaned, 
or employed persons to clean pictures under your own inspection, where the 
operation has been performed in a manner which has heen satisfactory to you ?— 
I have hardly any experience to guide me in giving an answer to that question. 
The only picture was one that | recently bought at a sale, and which was in a 
very sad and wretched state; it had been most savagely treated; I undertook to 
restore it; but I had the advantage of knowing the vehicle that it was painted 
with ; 1 remembered the picture when I was in my childhood, and after it came 
into my possession watched over the process of making it what it at present is. 


4149. Mr. Charteris.| By whom was that picture painted ?— Haydon. 


4150, Chairman.| What was the exact state in which it was as to varnish when 
you purchased it:—It had been varnished, and exposed to most savage treat- 
ment; there were holes through it, and it required a good deal of care and watch- 
fulness in determining what to clean, but, as I said before, I knew the vehicle it 
was painted with. 

4151. Was it mastic varnish that was upon it ?—Yes; and the varnish had 
become more fixed, and difficult to remove, from the oil that was used with it. 

4152. It was, then, maguylp that it was varnished with ?—Yes, I imagine so, 
in some parts. 

4153. Mr. R. Currie.| What was the vehicle used ?—He painted with cold- 
drawn linseed oil, and very often in the more loaded parts of his picture with 
what is called fat oil, a sort.of conglomerate of oil, thick stuff; and his pic- 
ture is so hard that it is with great difficulty you can make any incision with a 
knife upon the loaded parts of it, so that it was a very safe experiment, and you 
might rub and scrub away at it if you had chosen so to-do. | was very careful 
in what was done. I was aided by a man who was recommended to me by Mr. 

unro, a very careful person. 

4154. Mr, Charteris.| Was that Mr. Dujardin ?— Yes. 

_ 4155. Chairman.| Did he remove the whole of this coat of varnish >—I think 
It was entirely removed ; and then I was a little apprehensive of afterwards var- 
Nishing it. It is always disagreeable to see yourself in a picture instead of the 
work of the painter; however, we put the least possible coat of varnish over it, 
and in a fortnight afterwards it became most painfully chilled, and people very 
often, seeing chill upon varnish, say at once that the picture requires cleaning. 
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Sir E. Landseer, 4156. Mr. Charteris.| What did you do to remove the chill ?—I rubbed jt 
+: with a warm leather or a silk handkerchief, and it vanished in a moment. 

4157. Chairman.] Chill I believe is not a serious defect ; it is merely a tem. 
porary inconvenience ?— It is so far a serious defect, that if you do not constantly 
remove it you do a great injustice to the picture; if it disguises the picture you 
cannot see it. 

4158. It is easily remedied by proper application, is it not ?— Yes, with proper 
warmth. I remember being struck at Drayton with the chill on many of the 
pictures. There ought to be constantly a fire where pictures are which haye 
recently been varnished. 

4159. Are you not aware that it has been the practice for a great many years, 
to varnish the pictures in the National Gallery with a mixture of mastic varnish 
and oil ?--No, I do not know that. 

4160. Do you observe anything in the colour, or rather in the discolour of the 
varnish which has been put on the pictures in the Gallery generally ‘— Yes, but 
there are a great many things to remember. In the first place, I think the colour 
of the wall is very bad, and there are many reasons that might be given for the 
present appearance of the pictures. There is also dust constantly floating in the 
atmosphere, which 1 observed when I went there the other day; there happened 
to be a bright ray of sunshine coming in, and when I held up my hand, | could 
scarcely see it, so thick was the cloud and substance of the ray. 

4161. Do you think it possible to preserve pictures in a clean state for any 
length of time in that gallery, exposed as it is to those influences which you 
describe -—I do not think it is; I think those are very serious misfortunes to 
pictures; you must remove those influences by some dusting or common house- 
maid’s process, and that is injurious. 

4162. You would not ascribe the extremely offensive appearance which some of 
the pictures exhibit, to the gallery varnish alone?—I am not chemist enough to 
know what is the exact effect of a mixture of oil and varnish, or what time ma 
do; whether it becomes very soon chilled or darker; I do not know whether the 
addition of oil affects it or not ; [suppose it does. } 

4163. Have you, in your experience, become aware of any process of occasional 
or incidental cleaning, by which a picture now ina tolerable state, might be kept in 
that state without the necessity of undergoing the more severe process of cleaning 
once in 15 or 20 years?—Pictures in the country, where there is a pure 
atmosphere, aud where they are kept in a warm room, according to my experience 
of 30 years, have not exhibited, so far as I remember, any serious change upon the 
face of them. 

4164. Then you consider that the peculiarly dirty appearance of the pictures 
in the national collection, arises, in fact, from the situation of the gallery ;—Very 
much. 

4165. Mr. Labouchere.| And the great concourse of people who go there ?—Yes. 

4166. Chairman.) Being keenly alive, as you are, to the danger of cleaning, and. 
having seen the evil effects of it in many instances, has it ever occurred to you to 
consider whether any, and what precautions might be taken in the National 
Gallery, in cases in which it is absolutely necessary to clean pictures, in order to. 
prevent the risk of those damages occurring which you have pointed out * a the 
present occasion ?—Where there is a dificult operation to perform, I think there 
ought to be a consultation. 

4107. You consider that persons of skill ought to be consulted >—Yes, persons. 
intimately conversant with the master should be asked their opinion. 

4108. Would you subject the cleaner also to some check or watching, by some 
competent person, to see that he did no mischief ?—There are so many dealers. 
and picture-cleaners who have an accurate knowledge of the masters, that it 
would be a difficult thing to interfere with their branch of art. 

41069. Would you insist on their giving a full explanation of the process they 
meant to employ :—I do not know why they should not give such explanation. 

4170. You would not like to subject a valuable picture of your own to@ 
secret process, although you might consider that the person who was to apply 1 
was experienced and well intentioned ?—-I confess I should like to watch over the 
process, and to ascertain the means that he employed. 

4171. You would therefore recommend that such precautions should be take? 
with reference to the pictures in the national collection ?—I think it would be 
advisable. 
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4172. Mr. Charteris.| I think you said that the picture you | . 
cleaned by Mr. Dujardin, who was recommended to dah by Mer. Mise cane 
make any secret of the means he employed *—No, [ did not examine him Ney 
closely as to the preparations he iatended to use; I only begged, I being i pre 
of the necessary strength of them, that he would not allow them to be Rion 
put, at the same time, I felt that the vehicle which was used by Haydon phe 
resist almost’ anything. That was a peculiar case. I[ think it is very important 
that a cleaner, before he begins to clean a picture, should know siticthind about 
th on which the picture is painted, and the vehicle which the painter 
used. 

4173. Do you think that a cleaner could make himself perf / 
with the vehicles used by the old masters, and their mode de wit a a mH 
know the strength with which he should apply his different solvents =F tien not 
chemist enough to tell, but I should think it would involve extreme difficulty - 
jn a very old picture I do not know how you could come at a correct pasted: 
of it. 

4174. Then you consider that, generally speaking, picture-cleaning i : 
dingeiee process, which should only be had mies Mb as a ea aeodiee “at 
Certainly. , 

4175. Do you form that opinion from what you have seen in i 
besides the National Gallery :—If you have hind opportunities of ae carats 
of the old masters in a perfect state, and of afterwards comparing scthis of those 
pictures which have not changed hands, with others which have been sold 
frequently, 1 think you will find the first in a much purer condition than the 
others. The first thing, whenever a picture is sold, I think is that it goes to a 
picture-restorer, or a picture-liner, or a picture-cleaner, no matter what its condi- 
tion is. It is exactly the same thing as when you buy a horse; your groom says 
he will be all right when he had a dose of physic through him, whether he die 
it or not. 


4176. Am I to understand you to say from your own experience and know- 
ledge of what goes on in the pictorial world, that whenever a picture is purchased 
it goes as a matter of course to a picture-cleaner?—Yes; and I think it is the 
usual policy of the picture-cleaners ; it is a thing one naturally expects; I should 
be very much obliged to any gentleman who belongs to that profession, if he 
would aid me in restoring a picture where it is necessary to restore it, but the 
thing ought not be done rashly. 


4177. Your general experience, however, leads you to believe that that pro- 
cess is done rashly in many cases, and that there are very many pictures which 
have been injured by cleaning ?—I am afraid there are. 


4178. Do you think that the pictures in the National Gallery, which you 
describe as having been over-cleaned and injured, have been injured to such an 
extent that time, and what is termed toning down, by the gradual discoloration 
ofthe varnish, will not restore them to their former harmony ?—I think that time 
will reconcile one to their condition, and that the atmosphere in which they now 
are will very soon veil them again. 

4179. You have described the pictures as being out of harmony, and you say 
that the sun in the Claude comes too prominently forward; will veiling that 
picture, that is, will the effect of time on the varnish ever bring the sun back to 
its former proper position in the picture ?—That is rather a ditlicult question to 
answer; it is possible. 

4180. That you think is 
time ?—Yes, but it is possible. 


assuming too much with reference to the effect of 
There is a picture next to the Claude, by Gaspar 
Poussin, which is most seriously dirty, but I have no doubt in the world that, 
even if it were judiciously cleaned, you would be startled at seeing it again with 
a clean face; you would say “ Ah! look what they have done with this.” 

4181. You talked about a clean face, and Colonel Mure illustrated what you 
said, by asking you whether the face was not only washed but injured. Now in 
the Queen of Sheba, by Claude, do you think the skin of the face has been at all 
removed or scratched ?—I am inclined to think that in some places it is now 
rather too raw, if you understand what I mean by that expression, 

4182. Do you mean that the face is raw; that the skin is gone ?—It may be 
that one portion is cleaned without relation to another, or to the opposing tint. 

4183. Do you think it is only that, or that it is actually 
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surface of the original painting of the master has been rubbed away in parts ?_ 
You find all the most delicate delineations of his pencil are still in their first beaut 
and accuracy; so far all those delicacies are very judiciously left; but the portions 
that particularly attract one’s attention are some of the surface parts, such as the 
sky and water, 

4184. Do you think that from those surface parts to which you have referreg 
in this picture, the column, the yards of the ship, the tree, and the sky, the 
original glazing or touch of the master has been removed, so as to produce that 
inharmonious and disagreeable effect to which you have alluded ?—If the 
whole hue of a picture is changed by time, and one portion is exposed, sq 
particularly the blue, which is rather a tyrannical colour, you cannot help 
looking at it, particularly when it is surrounded by warm colours, and jp 
that picture which you have under your hand at this moment (Claude’s Queen 
of Sheba) the sun is setting in a warm blaze of light, and the sky is now, to my 
fancy, bluer than Claude intended it to be; but that may appear to be a criticism 
upon the picture itself rather than upon the cleaning of it ; it is only my faney of 
what the thing ought to be; the sky is too blue there, as it seems to me. 


4185-6. Do you think that the shadows of the ships have been removed at all?— 
The picture looks less toned than it did, and it strikes me that the reflection from 
the genial atmesphere is now much whiter than it was, 

4187. Yousaid that in order to enable you to form an opinion as to the state of 
a picture, it was desirable, and even necessary, to compare it with a similar work 
by the same master ?—I think that is fair. 

4188. Have you compared the Queen of Sheba, which is a marine landscape by 
Claude, with another marine landscape by the same master, the Saint Ursula ?— 
Yes. 

418g. Comparing those two pictures, the one which has been recently cleaned 
with the other which has not been recently cleaned, which should you say was in 
the preferable state ‘—I confess I like the uncleaned picture the best ; to my eye, 
it is more agreeable than the other ; but then, Iam not sure that it requires clean- 
ing; it is in a very fresh and agreeable condition, There are some stains in the 
sky, but still they hardly attract one’s attention; the atmosphere, also, is much 
more precious, I think, in that picture, and much truer in its tone than it is in the 
other picture. 

4190. That you consider to be a fine specimen of the master, and to be 
uninjured :—In some respects it is more agreeable to my eye than the other 

icture. 
1 4191. Do you recollect the condition of the Queen of Sheba Claude before it 
was cleaned sufficiently to be able to compare it with the St. Ursula; was it, 
before it was cleaned, a picture that produced upon the eye and mind the same 
effect as the St. Ursula ?—It was a little less sunny than the St. Ursula. 


4192. Had it the same atmosphere ?—I think, as faras my memory serves me, 
it had a more sunny effect than it now has; in its present condition there are 
many portions that appear to me to be crude, as contrasted with what it formerly 
was ; but I do not know how that is to be avoided in cleaning pictures. 

4193. Do you consider that that picture is not permanently injured, and that 
the raw and disagreeable effect you describe is merely the result of the picture 
having been partially or irlequilll? cleaned :—If that were the case one would 
submit it to another cleaning ; would you like that ? 


4194. Mr. &. Currie.] If you had the charge of the gallery, would you clean 
the Saint Ursula:—I am not prepared to say, decidedly, that the picture would 
not gain by a little careful cleaning ; it appears a little stained here and there, and 
no doubt it might be improved in its condition by a little cleaning. 

4195. Would you submit it to the same process as that to which the Queen of 
Sheba has been submitted ;—I do not know what that process is. 

4196. Judging by the result ?—If you were to ask me to clean’ that picture I 
should have a very serious consultation before { ventured to operate upon it. 


4197. Mr. Labouchere.| You are doubtless well acquainted with the principal 
private picture galleries in London ?7—-Yes. 
4198. You have probably seen there pictures which have been recently cleaned? 
—I have not seen either of the collections very recently. 
4199. I am not pointing with reference to any particular pictures ; but have 
you observed any material difference in the treatment to which the saa in an 
) ationa. 
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N ational Gallery have been subjected, and that to which they have been subjected 
+n the principal private collections !—-No, | never thought of comparing them 

4200. Has it ever struck you that the pictures which have been cleaned in the 
National Gallery have been subjected obviously to a worse treatment than pictures 
which have been cleaned, and which you have seen in private collections in 
London ?—No, I should say certainly not; you are struck with the novelty of a 

‘eture with a clean face. y 

4201. Do you believe that any injury has been done to the pictures that have 
peen cleaned in the National Gallery im London, beyond that alteration im their 
appearance which is almost necessarily consequent upon the operation of cleaning 
on any picture ?—-No, I do not. 

4202. You are acquainted, probably, with the principal foreign galleries ; the 
Dresden, for instance ras} am sorry to say I have never been at Dresden. 

4203. Are you acquainted with the gallery at the Louvre?—Yes, but not 
very intimately, for | have only once been at Paris, and it was very bad weather 
when I was there. 

4204. Have you observed the effect of cleaning upon the pictures in the 
Louvre ?— No, I was ill when I was there; it was at the time-Napoleon’s bones 
were received ; it was very foggy weather, and I had not the opportunity of doing 
justice to anything there. < 

4205. Are you inclined to think that the pictures have been too frequently 
cleaned in the National Collection, and that it would have been better to have 
been more sparing in the application of cleaning to pictures there ?—The pictures 
of the National Gallery may require to be refreshed after the crowds of people 
who go there, and the dust which they get. 

4z06. I did not mean by the expression “cleaning” to imply merely the 
taking off the dirt which may from time to time accrue, but what is technically 
called the process of cleaning a picture:-—A picture-cleaner can tell you that 
better than I can. I apprehend that the most simple means may remove the 
common accumulation of smoke, breath, and dust. 

4207. Is there not a great distinction between that sort of cleaning which 
merely removes that kind of dirt, and the process of cleaning a picture which 
removes the whole of the varnish, and which may endanger the picture itself -—- 
It isa very difficult thing for a cleaner to decide what he is to remove. I think 
that is the difficulty. If a picture is painted in good wholesome oil, ona hard 
ground, it becomes permanent ; it is as hard as iron in 19 years. The same 
thing, I believe, would apply to some of the varnishes; and, therefore, nothing 
can be easier than washing its face. 

4208. Mr. Hardinge.| Do you believe that the old masters, more especially 
the masters of the Venetian School, glazed their pictures as a final process ;—I am 
hardly able to give a positive opinion; but I think they must have prepared some 
portions of their draperies and colours, that is to say, crimson, green, and other 
colours that require a previous painting before the final colour is given; you 
cannot produce certain colours by opaque painting. Do you mean to ask whether 
there is a general glaze put over the whole picture 

4209. | mean only in parts, over the opaque colour: 
way of producing certain colours. 

4210. Do you believe that one of the risks of cleaning is the risk of removing 
that glaze ?—Yes ; ignorant hands might remove the most important tone of a 
picture. 

4211. Are you of opinion that those harmonious qualities which we admire in 
Claude and other masters are produced by glazing, or do you believe they are 
produced by the tone of the varnish ?—I do: not know of anything to show that 
Claude varnished his pictures after they were painted. 

4212. Then we have a right to assume, have we not, that those harmonious 
qualities of which you speak, were produced by glazing !—They might be pro- 
duced by glazing, or by seumbling ; other methods exist besides glazing. 

4213. Lord W. Graham.| Do you remember the Cuyp that was cleaned in 
1846 *—Yes, 

4214. Do you think that it has improved since it was first cleaned ; has it 
recovered its tone at all >—I think the picture looks very well. 

4215. Do you think we have any reason’to anticipate the same result to the 
Queen of Shéba ?—I have no doubt that it will be more agreeable to one’s eye In 
another year or two. 
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4216. Mr. Charteris.| Do you think it will ever recover those harmonions. 
and brilliant qualities which it had before it was cleaned ?—It is very difficult to 
say. 

oe 7. Do you think it can ?—Do you mean to ask whether the picture is so 
severely wounded that it never can recover ? 

4218. In your opinion, has or has not the Queen of Sheba Claude been geyj- 
ously injured; that is say, have the actual glazings or scumblings, and original 
po Sh of the master, been removed in whole or part ?—-I do not think that the 
touches of the master have been removed; you will see that all the delicate 
rigging and foliage and leaves retain their nice accuracy. 

4219. By the word “ touches,” do pe mean glazings likewise >—I am inclined 
to think that picture-cleaners are often too eager to give their energies to the 
white and light parts of pictures, and that they clean the whites without reference 
to the half tints and the darks. 

4220. Is it your opinion that from those light parts to which you say picture. 
cleaners principally devote their energies, the glazings and original painting of — 
the master have been in part removed ?-—I think the picture has been too rashly 
laid bare in some cases. 

4221. That is to say, that the original painting has been injured ?—It would 
be difficult to come to a positive conclusion, but I have no hesitation in sayin 
that there is less harmony in some of those passages than there was before the 
cleaning. 

4222, Mr. B. Wall.] Was that process of Mr. Haydon’s, of which you have 
spoken, an original process of his own ?—I am not aware that he ever used any- 
thing but linseed oil; but there are friends of his in the room, who will be able 
to correct me if I am wrong; he used to swear by linseed oil. 

4223. Has his process been adopted by any other painter ?>—It is a matter of 
opinion ; some people assert that one vehicle is used, and some another. 

4224. If you had not known that that was his process, and if you had not been 
a witness of his own painting, should you have discovered it :—I think I should; 
I think I can detect oil in a picture. Then another thing to be observed is, that 
Mr. Haydon invariably painted on an absorbent ground. 

_ 4225. Mr. Charteris.| You said with reference to the small Claude (Sir George 
Beaumont’s), that the outline of the trees, and the profile, as you expressed it, 
had been brought out too forcibly ; do you mean by that, that something has been 
removed which the painter laid over that portion of the picture, in order to sub- 
due that profile ?>—It almost requires that I should ‘see the picture, to be able to 
answer that question; if, for imstance, there is a delicate brown tree painted 


against the light blue sky, and the sky has a certain tone, no matter whether 


from the painter or from time, and that passage of sky is rubbed or cleaned too 
severely, it forms too great a contrast to the tree, and puts the tree out of harmony 
with relation to the newly cleaned sky ; if you were to rub dirt over the whole 
picture, I dare say you would like it better. It would present a more genial effect 


of hue. 


4226. Do you think that the disagreeable effect which you describe of the 
profile of the tree being brought out in strong relief, is the result of enequal 
cleaning only, and that if the tree were cleaned to the same extent as the sky 
is, that disagreeable effect would disappear ?—If the sky is painted with great 
solidity, and the tree with its little delicate ramifications is diluted with some 
thin vehicle, such as spirits or turpentine, the mere operation of attempting to 
clean such a passage in the picture, might rub it out. 

4227. You said that the Paul Veronese had been tortured ; can you point out 
the passages in that picture in which you think the injury is most apparent /— 
I do not know the date of the engraving which is now shown to me, but it must 
have been long before the cleaning. I find considerable difference in the central 
part of the cloud. I find that all this to which 1 am now pointing is infinitely 
more important in its present condition to my eye than it was formerly. The 
bed of relief for the objects here is more important now than it was, consequently 
it is obtrusive. The sky which was behind the wing is now rather before it. 

4228. The sky protrudes ?—I think this white part on the left is a little colder 


than it was, but | am not prepared to say that the picture is ill-cleaned ; on the 


contrary, it may be merely its novelty. It startles one. 
422y. You have described the sky of this picture and other parts as having lost 


their proper place in the picture, and as coming forward where they ought to 


recede ; 
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recede ; did that strike you in the picture before :the cleaning ?—No, it never 
struck me before, I confess ji] think it a very beautiful thing. 

4230. But it strikes you now '—It strikes me that there are some things too 
raw, too much cleaned in relation to others. 

4231. The removal of the varnish alone would not affect the relative position 
of the different parts of the picture, would it ?—If the whole surface of the varnish 
js taken off equally, do you mean ? 

4232. Yes.—I should think not. I object to varnish. I never have my own 

ictures varnished. I think a varnished surface is a very disagreeable thing. J] 
think it would be important to see the picture before it is varnished, and to see 
it during the process of cleaning. 

4233- But, here is a picture which you describe to have been a fine specimen of 
the master, and as having been harmonious, with all the different parts in their 
proper relative positions, previous to the cleaning, whereas now you describe it 
as unharmonious, and state that those parts have lost their proper relative posi- 
tions; 1 want to know, therefore, whether you think that result could have been 

roduced without some injury to the picture itself?—There are many casualties 
which we may not remember in criticising its present condition ; there may be a 
shine on one part of the picture in its position in the gallery, and dust on another, 
It is difficult to give a just verdict as to the condition of its various parts. 

4234. Do you think that time will restore that picture to the harmonious con- 
dition in which you recollect it before the last cleaning !—Time will give it 
qualities that are less apparent than the freshness of over-cleaning in some 
passages; you will get them toned again; like a gilt frame or common 
furniture. 

4235. Lord W. Grakam.| Time will have the most effect on the brightest 
colours, I suppose, arguing from the effect of time on furniture r—Yes, | think 
so; there are many colours that have faded; it is impossible that the master 
could have left them as we find them ; they must have gone from some chemical 
cause. 

4236. Chairman.| Have you any further observations to offer to the Com- 
mittee ?>—No, Iam not prepared to say anything that I think can be useful to you 
at present. 


William Dyce, Esq., called in; and further Examined. 


4237. Chairman.] THERE are some points, I believe, in the evidence which 
you gave us the other day as to which you wish to offer an explanation ?—I 
have brought, according to the wish of the Committee, the original passage from 
Boschini’s work, which is referred to in my former evidence in reply to Ques- 
tion 3826 and following question. This is the passage; it is taken from the pre~ 
face to the second edition of Boschini’s “ Le ricche Minere-della Pittura Venezi- 
ana,” 1674 :— Campeggiava (Paolo Calliari) tutta la massa d’ogni panno d’una 
“ mezza tinta, e per il pit poneva gli azurri A guazzo; e per tal cagione alcuni 
“inaveduti, volendo nettar alcuno de suoi quadri hanno (non volendo) dipennate 
“‘aleune piegature de’ panni che furono delle pid rare, che formassero penelli 
“giammai . . . Usava per il pid ombreggiar i panni quasi tutti di lacca ne sola- 
~ mente i rossi, ma i gialli, i verdi ed anco gli azzurri; e questo (come si vede) 
“riusei con tanta armonia che pid non si pud dire... .. Ne mai velava aleun 
“ panno, fosse di qual colore si voglia: di modo che vedendosi in un quadro, cre- 
“duto di Paolo, un panno velato, bisogna molto ben considerarlo, per non ingan- 
“narsi. E se ’l tocco delle carni, non havera quel brio cosi spiritoso e vivace 
“sara facil cosa ch’ egli sia piutosto, di Benedetto il fratello 6 di Carletto il 
“ figliuolo, che pure anche’ essi sono stati seguaci di quella vaga maniera.”’ 

4238. What further observations do you wish to make ?—I wish to say that 
this passage in Boschini does not affect. the question whether a glazing was put 
over the whole of a picture when it was finished, with the view of imparting a 
tone to it. It refers to what one may call the substantial execution of the work, 
whether the colours employed were transparent or opaque; the tone given by a 
subsequent glazing, if any such were given, was quite another point. On that 
subject Boschini says nothing. ; 

4239. His reference is to that species of glazing which has been described by 
Sir Edwin Landseer in his evidence?—Yes; he uses the word glazing in that 
sense. 
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4240. A process, the object of which is to produce a certain effect by putting 
a thin transparent colour over an opaque colour, which effect could not be pro. 
duced by any other means ?—I believe Boschini says that Paul Veronese did not 
employ that process in the painting of draperies. | 

4241. Mr. Charieris.] Boschini limits that to Paul Veronese 2—Yes, and his 
practice is an exception to the general practice of the later Venetian school; Pay] 
Veronese seems to have followed the old method of painting alla prima, and not 
to have employed to any large extent the method of glazing ona previous impasto 
which Boschini says was invented by Giorgione. 

4242. Chairman.| Is the passage from Boschini, which you have. put in, con. 

sistent with your statement, that that passage does not apply to Paul Veronese 
having used glazings ?—I think he refers to the execution of draperies, without 
reference to the general tone of a picture. It may have been the practice of 
Paul Veronese to give a tone to his pictures by a subsequent glazing which 
covered the whole work; but [ do not think Boschini refers to that, though 
such a practice is consistent with Boschini’s statement. 

4243. Do you suppose the Committee understood you in your last evidence to 
ae to that species of universal glazing ?—In part, I think, they may have 

one so, 

4244. Mr. Charteris.| Do you believe that that is the true version of the 
method of painting by Paul Veronese, and that he never glazed his draperies >— 
I think the statement of Boschini is true that Paul, as a general rule, never glazed 
his draperies, if the term glazing be used in the sense defined by the Chairman in 
a previous question. Boschini does not imply that transparent or glazing pig- 
ments were never employed by Paulin the execution of draperies, but that the pig- 
ments, whether opaque or transparent, were laid alla prima.on the ground with- 
out a previous dead-colouring, in the manner of the earlier painters. 

4245. Does that picture of Paul Veronese in the gallery which has heen re. 
cently cleaned bear out that view; you know the picture well, do you not?— 
I know the picture well. 

4246. You know the figure of the page, the boy kneeling on the right hand side 
of the picture ?>—Yes. 

4247. You know the colour of that boy’s dress ?—Yes. 

4248. Could that colour have been produced by any other means than by 
passing a transparent over an opaque colour ?—I should say, certainly, that the 
picture, according to Boschini’s rule, is not a picture by Paul Veronese; I should 
say that throughout the picture does not correspond with Boschini’s account of 
Paul’s method. 

4249. Then if Boschini’s aceount is correct as to the method in which Paul 
Veronese painted, judging from that specimen of his painting in the National 
Gallery, it is not an original picture ?—By applying that test, it would seem so. 

4250. Do you, or do you not, believe it to be an original picture of that mas- 
ter >—I confess I have doubts whether it is a genuine, and if it be, whether it is 
fine specimen of Paul Veronese. 

4251. Are you well acquainted with the Venetian schools ?—I have studied the 
works of the Venetian masters very carefully. 

4252. To whom would you attribute that picture, which, you say, is falsely 
attributed to Paul Veronese ?—If it is not. by him, it must have been painted un- 
dloubtedly by some one of his pupils or imitators. 

4253- If you think one of his pupils painted it under him, that would imply 
that he was conversant with Paul Veronese’s method of working ?—Yes; and 
the picture may have been designed by Paul Veronese. 

4254. If it was designed by one of Paul Veronese’s pupils, would not the 
ainter naturally paint in the same manner as the master did:—Yes; but 
oschini says, that although they were followers of his beautiful manner, if a 

picture had other characteristics, it was probably painted by the nephew or the 
son of the painter. This, however, is merely matter of opinion; I do not know 
what documentary evidence there is for the genuineness of the picture. 

4255. Your own impression is, that that is not an original picture ?— At least 
that it is not a fine picture by Paul Veronese. 

4256. Chairman.] Have you any further remarks to make ?—It has been 
pointed out to me, that the defect in the sky which I noticed formerly was the 
result of a Pentimento, as it is called. It does not strike me that that is the case; 
but the sky has been certainly discoloured from some cause, and that discolouration 

has 
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has become visible since the last cleaning; and I may notice in addition, that 
the unequal cleaning which I referred to formerly in reference to other works, is 
throughout very observable in the ease of this picture. 


4257. Mr. Charteris.| Then do you think if it was cleaned m 
the sky would recede, and the harmony and relative position of the various 
objects and parts: of the picture would be restored ?—] should not recommend 
its being cleaned more, but that those parts which have been over-cleaned should 
pe touched slightly in water colour to reduce their force, 

4258. Do you think it a legitimate proceeding to treat pictures in the National 
Gallery in this way ; that you are to subject them to a process of cleaning which 
will injure the picture In parts so as to necessitate retouching’ to render the picture 
as harmonious as it was before ?—If cleaning can be carried on without such a 
necessity of course it would be a great advantage, but I do not believe it can; J 
do not believe that any picture can be cleaned without giving rise to the necessit 
for subsequent repairs of some small amount. y 

4259. Am I to understand you to say, your experience leads you to believe 
that no icture can be cleaned without subsequent repairs being rendered neces- 
sary 1— ithout the necessity of some subsequent repairs ; they may be very 
slight ones, or they may be considerable. 

4260. What do you mean by subsequent repairs ?—lIt is extremely difficult to 
clean a picture equally ; supposing a picture is in a very dirty state, the cleaner 
may find that he is able with safety to come very near the surface in some parts 
while in others he finds. he is removing, perhaps, some of the original work and 
he is obliged to stop short. He must leave the picture in that unequally leaned 
state, unless he takes the risk of injuring some part of the original work, and it 
is the effect of that unequal cleaning that must be remedied. 


4261. By the picture-cleaner covering it in parts with painting of his own ?7—. 
Yes, and it is a process which requires the greatest skill and tact. 

4202. Then the natural deduction from your theory, if correct, is, that no pie- 
ture that has been cleaned can possibly be in a pure state 2—I believe my opinion 
comes very nearly to that, and I am even inclined to believe that there is not a 
single picture in the National Gallery which has not undergone several processes 
of cleaning and repainting. 

4263. ras say there is not a single picture in the National Gallery which 
has not undergone several processes of cleaning and repainting r—Of course I can- 
not assert it as a fact, but my belief is, that it would be found, if they were 
examined, that most of the pictures, if not all, have had some small amount of 
repairs, the consequences of previous cleanings, or accidental injuries, 


4264. Then your opinion is, that there is not in the National Gallery such a 
thing as a pure picture, that is, a picture that has not been injured at some time, 
and repainted ?— I believe there is hardly a pure picture in the world by the older 
masters; that is, a picture that has not been tampered with, and undergone some 
more or less injurious process. Even in the immediate time of Paul Veronese, 
Boschini says some of his pictures had been injured by injudicious cleaning. 

4265. Then do you not think it is time that the public should cease. to pay the 
high price they do for these pictures, if they are only the work of modern 
restorers?—No ; an original manuscript is not the less valuable because many of 
the letters may have been restored in it. 


4206. Chairman.) Have you any further remarks to make upon your former 
evidence ?~] should mention, that since that evidence was given, I have taken 
an opportunity of visiting the gallery once or twice, and I am prepared to 
answer any questions that may be put to me upon the particular state of the 
pictures, 

4267. Will you offer any remarks of your own?—I should wish to justify the 
remark I made about the picture of the Queen of Sheba. 

4268. To what remark do you refer !—It is in reply the question 3789: “You 
“ say now that the picture which you considered to be a fine specimen of the master, 
q possessing his fine characteristics and qualities, has, since the last cleaning, become 
“ what you call thinand laboured in the touch ; then what I ask you is this, do you 
‘* consider that your former judgment upon that picture was erroneous, or do you 
* consider that that picture has been injured by the process of cleaning >—My atten- 
“ tion has been more called to the picture since it has been cleaned, and I have been 
“more aware of its true character; I may have looked at it more generally before it 
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“‘ wascleaned. What I meant to say was, that before the picture was cleaned it haq 
“an effect which was more agreeable to me than the present effect of the picture . 
“ but I do not think that the cleaning has altered the original character of the design 
‘* and its details of execution ; they seem to me to remain as they did, but there was 
‘a peculiar glow or glisten about the picture which I liked ; but whether it was the 
“ result of dirt or original painting I cannot tell.” It seems to be thought that that 
was a contradictory remark ; that, supposing my judgment to be a good one, if a 
picture was more agreeable before it was cleaned, it must have been injured } 
cleaning ; but I think that does not necessarily follow. If we take the case of old 
engravings, of the school of Mare Antonio, for instance, which to my mind are 
more agreeable with the paper unbleached than bleached, we find that the paper 
may be perfectly cleaned without the least injury to the engraving, and yet the 
work is less agreeable than it was before. Those bleached engravings general] 
show a hardness and a feebleness of execution, which is not apparent when they 
are seen with the paper in its original dirty state. 

4269. Mr. Charteris.| Then am I to understand you to say that you consider 
the effect produced upon that picture by the cleaning, which you describe as 
disagreeable, is merely the result of the removal of the varnish !—I was not before 
qualified to answer that question fully. On seeing the picture again, I am dis- 
posed to attribute the present aspect of the picture to more than the mere removal 
of dirty varnish. 

4270. Why were you not qualified to answer it fully ?—Because I had not at 
that time examined the picture with sufficient minuteness. 

4271. But do you not think that knowing you were to come here to be examined 
on these very points, and haying written a pamphlet on the subject of the National 
Gallery, it would have been an advantage to you before you came to give your 
evidence, to have gone to the pictures and examined them as minutely before you 
gave your evidence, as you have examined them since?—] meant that I had 
not charged my memory with the particular observations on which my opinion 
on the general results of the cleaning was formed. I had imagined that I should 
have an opportunity of referring to the pictures in the gallery in confirmation of 
the opinions I had formed. 


4272. Chairman.| If you expected to be examined in the gallery, do you think, 
without having previously inspected the pictures, so as to understand their pecu- 
liarities, that when taken suddenly up to a picture in the gallery as others were 
who had inspected the pictures previously, you would have been able to point out 
all its peculiarities without having studied the picture at all ?—Perhaps I should 
to a certain extent; but in point of fact | had examined them previously. 


4273. Mr. Charteris.] When this question of cleaning was first raised, devoted 
as you must be to the admiration of the works of the great masters, did you not 
rush to the National Gallery to see whether the statements which had been made 
in the press were or were not true?—TI believe it so happened that I went to the 
gallery before any statements were made. I happened to visit the gallery the 
very first day the pictures were shown after their cleaning, and then I observed 
some bad results. 

4274. And after the outcry was raised, from that visit which you had made 
before these letters appeared in the press, your mind was made up as to the bad 
results, and you thought it unnecessary to go again to satisfy yourself upon the 
subject ?—I have visited the gallery several times since that time, but I must 
confess that the matter having been discussed with a kind of acrimony which I 
am not disposed to admire, I wished to keep myself, if possible, clear of any feeling 
in the matter. I have no personal interest in it, and I have taken perhaps a 
calmer view of the subject, and have been less violently enthusiastic than the 
case is considered by some to demand. 


4275. Chairman.| Do you think that you take a calm view of the subject by: 
taking a superficial view of the pictures?—I believe my view has not been 
superficial. I have examined the pictures many times. 

4276. You say you have not examined them with that care which you might 
have done, in consequence of the acrimony which has been displayed in the dis- 
cussion respecting them ; I ask whether you do not think, in fl to meet that 
acrimony, that if you were to be examined, it would have been equally or more 
desirable that you should have taken a good and careful view of the pictures 


before you were examined ?—I do not recollect the exact words just now used by 
me ; 
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. but I do not think I said that I had not examined the pictures, simply because 

TH acrimony which had been displayed on the subject. 

of wns You said you had not done it owing to certain causes, and you alluded 

a / reat acrimony which had been exhibited in the course of the discussion as 
i gine causes, as we understood ‘—I believe that much more was made of 
me i Sees of the recent cleaning than ought to have been made, chiefly as the 
tne il of charges against the cleaners. I have no feeling on that point at all ; 
os true judgment 1s that it is impossible to say in the majority of cases, or in 
fact in almost any case, whether the injuries which have recently become appa- 

t have been the result of the late cleaning, or whether they have been merely 
pet by the removal of former restorations, and hence I was disposed to under- 
value the importance of those particular criticisms on minute points of detail which 
have been so largely indulged in. abel 

4278. Am I to understand that there are injuries which have become apparent ? 
— Undoubtedly ; I have said so throughout. 

4279. You think they result from the unequal cleaning of. the pictures ?—No; 
not solely from that cause. tie +e 

4280. That is, that in parts the picture is injured to the extent of the original 
work of the master being rubbed off >—Yes, that I believe to be the case in some 
instances. 

4281. Mr. Labouchere.| Did I understand you to say that you were not able 
to form a judgment as to whether those injuries were merely made apparent by, or 
were the effect of the recent cleaning :— Whether those injuries which have been 
made apparent by the recent cleaning have been caused by the cleaner in a direct 
way, or only ina secondary way, I am unable to decide. 

4282. Mr. Charteris.) Do you believe that by any former process of cleaning 
that picture, the Queen of Sheba (for I presume you allude particularly to that), 
can have been reduced to the state in which you now see it, injured in parts to 
the extent of the removal of the original work of the master ?---I think it is very 
dificult to say what may have been the state of the picture after any previous 
cleaning, and before it was retouched. 

4283. But you knew that picture, T presume, before the last cleaning suffi- 
ciently well to be able to state whether it appeared to you to be an injured or an 
uninjured picture ?—No; I am afraid my acquaintance with it is not sufficiently 
accurate to enable me to speak to that; it is a picture that always gave me great 
pleasure. 

4284. Do you believe that that picture can, by the restorer’s art, by the re- 
touching to which you allude, be brought back to the state in which it was before 
the last cleaning ?—I think a great deal might be done to it. 


Edward Cheney, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


4285. Chairman.| YOU have long been conversant with subjects of art gene- 
rally ; have you also turned your attention to the subject of picture-cleaning ? 
—Yes. 

4286. Both at home and abroad?—Yes, particularly abroad; abroad more 
than at home, 

4287. Are you of opinion that pictures are more injured in this country or 
abroad generally by cleaning ?—I think the cleaning abroad is less careful than it 
is here, on the whole. 

4288. You are familiar, probably, with the pictures in the National Gallery >— 
I have known them for years. 

4289. Do you also recollect the state of the nine pictures which have been 
recently cleaned ?—Yes, I have examined them several times. 

4290. Before they were cleaned 7—Yes, and since. 

_ 4291. Was it your opinion that they required cleaning ?—No ; I do not think 
it Was necessary. 

4292. You would not have cleaned them had they been your own :—Certainly 
not, 

4293. What do you think has been the result of the cleaning ?—I think that 
the two Claudes have been decidedly injured, and I think the little Guercino has 
been injured also. 

4294. Any other pictures ;—There is one they call the Saint Bavon, by Rubens; 
I think that has suffered extremely, and also the two Canalettis, 
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E) Cheney Esq. 4295. Do you limit*your remarks to the pictures you have specified ?—There. 
Sronbnee is the Paul Vitniiaee, too: I have examined them all. AT 
27, May 1853, 4296. And the small Claude ; the Annunciation ?—Yes, all’ the three Claudes, 

4297: That comprises, in fact, the whole number of pictares that have been 
cleaned ?—Yes, except the Nicholas Poussin, which I have not looked much at. 

4298. Are you of opinion that the injuries to which you allude have been done 
in the late process of cleaning; or do you think, as has been supposed by some 
other witnesses, that they may be attributable to what has been done by former 
cleaners ?—I should think it was the effect of the recent cleaning. 

4299. You think you can recollect, in the former’state of the pictures, charac- 
teristics or peculiarities which you now miss ?— Yes. 


4300. Could you mention any special injuries which you have observed in the 
Queen of Sheba Claude?—1 think the Queen of Sheba Claude has decidedly 
sufféred: I thiuk the glazings in many parts of that picture have been considerably 
injured. 

oe . Can you specify those parts?—I thought the sky on. the left of the 
picture had. been. injured ; the: foreground, the trees, and also. the rigging, and 
the shadow from the ship nearly effaced; in short, I thought generally that that 
picture had suffered very considerably, all which injuries I'do not remember before 
the recent cleaning. 

4302. Have you any remarks to: make upon the other Claudes?—The Isaac 
and Rebecca appears to me to be very much injured, but I always thought. it in 
a very crude state, even before the recent cleaning; and I think Sir George 
Beaumont’s small Claude has lost its glazing, and that delicacy and transparency 
that it used to have. | 

4303. Have you any remarks to make upon the Paul Veronese ?—The Paul 
Veronese struck me as being less injured than I have commonly heard said. 


4304. Did you observe any special parts of it that had been injured ?—I think 
that the dress of the figure on the left, an Acolyte, in white, has been rather 
scrubbed, and the angel I thought had suffered, but much less than has heen 
generally supposed. 

4305. What was your opinion as to the two Canalettis ?—I think they have 
been rubbed ; I think the colours on the surface have been injured by overrubbing. 

4306. Do you think that portions of the original master’s work have been 
removed ?—They have been rubbed down so as to become confused, and they have 
lost that beautiful sharpness that Canaletti’s best specimens have. 


4307. Have you any remarks to make upon the Saint Bavon ?—I think that 
that picture also is very much injured. 

4308. In the same way as the others?—The trace of the master’s touch has 
been very much effaced; in short, a good deal of the glazings have been 
removed, 

4309. Have you observed the small Guercino, which is under the glass, parti- 
cularly ?—Yes, I think that that picture has been too much rubbed ; I think. it 
has lost its glazing ; the draperies are now out of harmony. 

4310. You have spent a considerable part of your artistic career as an amateur 
in Italy, have you not !—Yes, I have lived there the greater part of my life. 

4311. And you feel prepared to speak of Claude from a familiarity with the 
atmosphere and scenery which he was in the habit of representing—Certainly, I 
have had that advantage. 

4312. Are you of opinion that the whole varnish has been removed from the 
surface of these pictures, or do you think that it has been’ only partially removed + 
—Jt may be that it has been only partially removed; that is very possible. 


4313. Have you turned your attention to what has been called the Gallery 
varnish ?—No; | heard it described, but I was not aware what it was. 

4314. What is your opinion generally as to the state in which the pictures 
are, as to dirt or discoloration ?—I think generally that in our gallery the pictures 
are in a much better state in every respect than they are in most galleries on the 
Continent; they contract more dust and dirt naturally from the climate of London, 
but’ those could be easily removed ; I am speaking of the state of the pictures 
themselves. j 

4315. How could that dust be easily removed ?—I meant merely the super- 
ficial dust and dirt that are caused fromthe number of people who enter the gal- 
lery, and the effects of human breath. oO 


4316. 1 speak 
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43V6. [.speak of the portion. of that. dust arising from the causes:to which you 2. Cheuev, Esq. 
allude, which has been permanently deposited and fastened on the picturess—I | 47a 
should not think that it could -be permanently fixed on the pictures; I should aa Mays1853. 
think a little gentle rubbing would remove it. | 
4317- Then you are of opinion that some gentle process might be adopted, 
which might put those pictures m a better state,as to cleanliness, without resort- 
ing to the more -severe ‘process of what ‘is generally called picture-cleaning ? — 
Yes; such as an old silk handkerchief, or .a soft. leather. 
4308. But you would require to rub off'a portion of the present varnish where 
a deposit has taken place ; would you not ?—No; that does not appear ‘to me to 
be necessary ; it'doesnot appear to'me'to be an-advisable»process. . 
4319. There is nothing in the ‘state of the pictures with regard to cleanliness 
or colour, which offends you ?—I think generally not. 
4320. Are you not of opinion, that ‘the exposure of the pictures in the gallery 
to these influences, is a matter of vital importance ?—I should say it must injure 
them in time; but I imagine that the process is very slow. 


4321. Has it ever occurred ‘to you to consider any precautions that might. be 
taken, where pictures are so very dirty as to require the more severe process of 
cleaning ‘to put them into an agreeable state?—No; 1 think nothing beyond 
removing the dust that may ‘be accumulated from time to time. 

4322. Do-you*mean ‘that you would never resort to that more severe process 
called picture-cleaning in any case ;—It does not appear to me to be necessary in 
the case of any of the pictures in the gallery. 

4323. Have you a collection of pictures of your own?—Yes. 

4324. Havevyou ever had them cleaned ?—Yes. 

4325. In what mode?—I have ‘usually “trusted them to the best picture- 
cleaner I could get at the time, and he has generally used solvents of some kind ; 
J have very often-seen it done 

4326. “And have your’ pictures been injured or not ?—TI'think they ‘have ‘been 
improved as to'their general appearance. 

4327. Did you yourself superintend the process ?—Yes. 

4328. Was it done in this country or abroad ?—Abroad. 

4329. Do you consider the foreign picture-cleaners, if properly looked after, 
more or less safe than the native picture cleaners ?—I could not speak to that; I 
suppose if the cleaning were done carefully, it might be done as well m England 
as anywhere else. 1 dare say the process employed here is just as good as it is 
abroad. 

4330. Have you exercised any special superintendence over the gentlemen you 
have employed ?—Having »given ‘the commission sto them I did not interfere ; 
I was anxious to see the thing done, but did not interfere with them. 


4331. And *you -would not ‘think’ it necessary m any case'to subject them to 
any kind of control ?—If I had thought that I could do it better than they I 
‘should have done it myself; but it was because I did not presume to think so, 
that I employed somebody else. 

4332. ‘As “you are so sensible of the great injury that has been done in the 
present case to the national collection of pictures by cleaning, and as it may be 
necessary to have pictures cleaned in extreme cases, can you suggest any precau- 
tions which, in “your own case, ‘might be adopted, with a view to see that they 
are cleaned and at the same time’ that they are not ijured —I imagine that the 
works of some masters are more difficult to clean than others; and I| take it that 
‘the Venetian school and’ Claude are peculiarly difficult on ‘account of the mode 
in which they painted. It ismuch easier to clean the pictures of other schools 
than those of the two I have mentioned. 

4333- But that does not apply to the Canaletti or to the St. Bayon !—Certainly 
to the Canaletti and to the St. Bavon it would apply particularly, because Rubens 
painted so much in glazing colours. 

4334. Which are rhore susceptible ?— Which are more susceptible. 

4335. Are you aware ‘that the gallery picture-cleaner stated in his evidence 
that he considered Rubens and ‘the masters of the Flemish school the least suscep- 
itible of injury, becausethey painted up so firm sand strong that their works were 
-not-exposed to the same danger as'the works of other painters were ?—I am not 
aware that he said so. 
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EB. Cheney, Esq 4336. Mr. Charteris.| Have you looked at the pictures which were cleaned in 
~~ —«-1844 and 1846, the Velasquez and the Judgment of Paris '—Yes. rs 

4337. What was your opinion as to the state of those pictures ?—I thought 
them injured by cleaning. 

4338. Do you think the Velasquez is injured ?—I thought so; I thought it had 
been very much rubbed in various parts. 

4339. Did yousee them at the time they were cleaned ?—I saw them afterwards, 

4340. Did it strike you then?—Yes. 

4341. Did they appear to you to be raw ?—Crude, raw and rubbed, and gene- 
rally out of tone and out of harmony. 

“ 4342. Do you think that the effect of time and the gradual discoloration of 
varnish has been to restore to those pictures their tone and harmony ?—lI take it 
that the effect of time and London smoke will to a certain extent tone a picture 
down, but it cannot restore its lost glazings. 

4343. Is it your opinion that the glazing by that cleaning which took place 
in 1846 or 1844 was removed :—Yes, I think it was. 

4344. Did you consider the Rubens likewise to be in an unsatisfactory state ?— 
Yes; I thought it was injured. 

4345. And if the glazings have been removed, the effect of time which tones it 
down, will be to make the picture daily get worse and worse, will it not?—It 
may obscure the original by making it yellower, and by the original crudity being 
lost, I suppose the effect of those injuries may be diminished, but I do not ima- 
gine that they ever can restore the beauty that is gone; that of course is impos- 
sible ; it may make it less perceptible, but it cannot restore it. 

4346. Lord W. Graham.] With regard to the Paul Veronese, I understand 
you oe that the Acolyte to the right of the picture is much injured ‘—To 
the left. 

4347. Which figure is it you mean?—The figure in white, standing on the 
left hand side; I think the other is much yellower in tone ; my impression, without 
having the picture before me, is, that it is the left hand figure that is crude and 
out of tone, and not the right hand. 


27 May 1853- 


Davenport Bromky, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


D. Bromley, Esq. Peat Chairman.] I pe.ieve you have a collection of pictures of your own :— 
ave, 
{ 4349. You have for many years paid attention to subjects of fine art ?—Yes, I 
ave. 

4350. Have you turned your attention specially to the subject of picture-clean- 
ing /—I1 have. 

4351. Have you had any experience with regard to pictures in your own collec- 
tion r—Yes, 1 have. 

4352. Have you, out of your own collection, had certain pictures of value 
cleaned ?>—Yes. 

4353 Have they been cleaned to any great extent:—No, I think not, except 
in the case of fractures. 

4354. Are you averse to cleaning generally ;—Yes. 

4355. You were acquainted with the National Gallery pictures that. have 
heen cleaned when they were in their former state?—Yes; I knew them in their 
former state. 

4350. And did you consider that at that time they required cleaning >—Some 
of them; not the Claudes, from the risk of cleaning that master. 

4357. Which were the ones that appeared to you to be most in need of cleaning ? 
— | think the Paul Veronese required cleaning. 

4358. Was that the only one that appeared to you to require cleaning >—Yes; 
I think there may have been others, but I cannot immediately specify them ; 
several of them were dirty, and would have borne cleaning. 


4359. What is the opinion you have formed of them since they have been 
cleaned ?—My opinion is, that the Claudes have been injured. 


4360. Will you have the goodness to specify to the Committee the injuries you 
have observed upon those pictures ;—I think they have been injured in the more 
delicate parts of the picture, the distances. 


4361. Are there any peculiarities or characteristics that you would remark upon 
as 
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as having been damaged?—No; I paid more attention to the Claudes than to 
any other pictures. fae are ; 

4362. You cannot point out any special injuries besides those you have 
mentioned in your previous answers?—Yes, there were other injuries, but with- 
out having the pictures before me it is not easy to point them out. 

4363- What is your opinion of the Paul Veronese ?—I think the general cha- 
racter of it is improved by the cleanmg. 

4364. You do not think that any special injury has been done to that picture ? 
__No, it did not appear to me that there had. 

4365. What do you say with regard to the two Canaletti pictures ?-—I did not 
take notice of them. oa 

4366. Did you pay attention to the Guercino?—No, 1 did not. 

4367. You paid no particular atention to any other pictures besides those you 
have mentioned?—No; the Claudes struck me as those that were the most 
injured ; the Rubens also was injured, pe 

4368. The St. Bavon you consider also to have been injured ? —Yes, and the 
Velasquez. , R 

4309. The Velasquez was cleaned in 1846 ?— Yes. 

4370. Are you of opinion that the Velasquez and the other three pictures that 
were then cleaned, were damaged ?—The Velasquez was, decidedly. 

4371. Have you had your attention called to the Gallery varnish, as it is called ? 
—No, I have not. ee 

4372. Are you in the habit of varnishing your own pictures occasionally ? 
—Yes. 

4373- What varnish do you use ?—Pure mastic varnish without oil. 

4374. Is it your opinion that the pictures in the National Gallery are in a worse 
state than the pictures in other collections with respect to cleanliness ?—I thin 
not, except from the action of the atmosphere. | 

4375. Do you think they are in a dirtier state than the pictures which you have 
seen in other collections with which you are acquainted in London ?—I think 
they are. 

TANG Do you think that the unpleasant appearance arises from the noxious 
influences to which they are exposed, or do you think it arises partly from the 
varnish with which they have been covered ?—Partly one and partly the other. 

4377. Mr. Charteris.) Do you think that time, or the gradual effect of the dis- 
coloration of varnish, will ever restore these pictures which have been cleaned, 
and which you say have been injured, to their former state >— Certainly not ; it 
may produce some slight change; the defects will be less glaring than they are at 
present, but it will certainly not restore them. 

4378. Chairman.| Have you had your attention called to picture-cleaning 
abroad as well as at home ?—Yes. 

4379. Do you think pictures are cleaned generally with greater safety abroad 
than they are here ?—Yes, certainly. 

4380. What country do you allude to particularly ?—Italy. 

4381. What is the mode they chiefly employ there ?—Those picture-cleaners 
whose operations I have had an opportunity of observing, have abstained from 
using oil both in their restorations and in their varnish. 

4382. In cleaning pictures, what processes do they make use of ?—I do not 
understand picture-cleaning enough to be able to answer that question. 

4383. Mr. 44. Milnes.| Do not such pictures as altar pieces in the Roman- 
catholic churches, which are some of the greatest works of art, suffer very much 
from the continual smoke of the altar :— Unquestionably. 

4384. Have not the great masterpieces of art; which have been so injured, 
necessarily undergone frequent cleaning ?—Some have and some have not; a 
great protection has been the old Bolognese varnish, a thick varnish that has 
preserved many pictures. . 
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Martis, 31° die 'Maii, 1853. 


‘MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Colonel Mure. / Mr. Baring Wall. 
Mr. Charteris. “Mr. Labouchere. 
Mr. Marshall. Lord Wm, Graham. 
Mr. Raikes Currie. ‘Lord Brooke. 

Mr, Hardinge. Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. Vernon. 


COLONEL MURE, mw tue Cuair. 


Sir Charles Eastlake, Pp. ro., called-in ; and Examined. 


4385. Chairman.| YOU are the President-of the Royal Academy ?—lIam. 
4386. You were formerly the keeper of the National Gallery ’—Yes.  ~ 
4387. What was the date of your appointment ?—November 1843. 

4388. That was immediately subsequent to the death of Mr. William Seguier, 
was it not ?—On the death of Mr. William Seguier. 

A389: When did you resign your appointment as keeper!—In November 
1847. 

4390. Have you:since been appointed a ‘trustee of the gallery ?—Yes, in No- 
vember 1850. 

4391. From whom. did you receive ;your appointment .as keeper !—From the 
Secretary of the Treasury. | 

4392. Did. it contain:any:instructions:as to your duties ?—Merely that I was to 
place myself under.the direction of the trustees of the National Gallery, and con- 
form to their orders. 

4393. You had.no other specific instructions from the Treasury ?—I had.a con- 
versation with the late Sir Robert-Peel, in whieh .I expressed to him.my. great 
reluctance to undertake the office. I-was induced by his persuasion, I may say, 
to undertake it. represented to him that I .waswery indifferently acquainted 


with the-works,of the Northern schools; bis »reply was, that «what was especially 


wanted was a judge of the Italian schools ; and I undertook the office.on.the 
understanding that Iwas to be:chiefly consulted respecting the Italian.masters. 

4394. You did not ask for any instructions:as to your duties/ generally as.kecper, 
irrespective of the purchasing of pictures 7—My inquiries on those points were 
addressed to Colonel Thwaites, who was acquainted with the routine business of 
the gallery ; my impression was that I .should be responsible for .all purchases 
made in the gallery, and for cleaning. 

4395. And I presume generally ‘for the state of the collection»and of the.esta- 
blishment ?— Certainly. 

4396. Were the instructions either from Sir Robert Peel, or‘from any other 
quarter, in writing >—I had mo other -instruction .in writing, but that which I 
received from the Treasury. 

4397. Did you ask for any instructions from the trustees /—I do not remember 
anything but general-conversation on the subject, on my first being presentiat.their 
meetings ; in fact, I waited for:any orders they might be pleased. to give me. 

4398. Did you attempt to draw any distinction between those cases in which 
you were to act-on your own responsibility in the management. of the gallery, 
and those in which you were to wait to be guided by instructions from the 
trustees ?—I conceived that Iwas responsible for the general management of the 
National Gallery, and that any special instructions from the trustees would relate 
to extraordinary cases. I only regret that the chief witness on that point 1s n0 
longer living, but I always understood that I was not to be responsible for the 
purchase of pictures not of the Italian school ; that was a sort of exception to my 
responsibility. & 

4399. It appears from the minutes, that the trustees are in the habit of sitting 
only during the meeting of Parliament, and that there is generally, or frequently, 
an interval of six months, during which no meetings of the trustees are held! 


— Yes. 


4400. With 
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oo. With respect’to what’ you speak of as extraordinary occasions’ when you 
might have to appeal to the trustees, did nothing: extraordinary ever occur during 
the six months when there were no meetings of the trustees 1—Yes there were 
circumstances with regard to which it was desirable that I should consult'the 
trustees, and that being impossible, [ always corresponded with Sir Rovert’ Peel. 

01. As trustee, or as First Lord of the Treasury ?2—As both. 

4402. Were you in the habit of receiving” directions from the trustees before 
the commencement of the long vacation ?-—Whenever I received such instructions: 
:t was in consequence of my applying for them, iu cases which I anticipated. 

4403- You would take an instruction from the First Lord of the Treasury, in 
his capacity of First Lord of the] reasury, but you would not have taken it from 
Sir Robert Peel or from any other single trustee in the simple character of a trus+ 
teer—l would have taken such instructions from Sir Robert’ Peel, inasmuch as-he 
regulated to a great extent the proceedings of the trustees; I considered’ that 
qlenever he gave his assent to any measure, the assent of the trustees would follow 


as a matter oi course ; in fact, when hedid give such sanction, he always pledged’ 
himself to the concurrence of the trustees. 


4404. You considered yourself under a double responsibility, a responsibility: 


bots to the First Lord of the Treasury and to the trustees, as it might happen ?— 
I have already said that I considered the First’ Lord of’ the Treasury, inasmuch as 
he was also.a trustee, to represent the trustees, 

4405, At the time to which I allude, the First Lord of the Treasury was:mot 


ex officio a trustee >No, I believe he was a trustee independently of his office. 


4406. You are aware, are you Not, of the Treasury Minute’ of 1824, giving: 


instructions to Mr. William Seguier, and authorising him’ to act in conformity 
with the orders issued from the Treasury ?—I am aware of it now, but I was not! 
aware of. it then. 

4407. In a subsequent remit to the committee of gentlemen, as the trustees 
were then called, it is stated that they will give their instructions to Mr. William: 
Seguier from time to time; are you aware of that ?--1 am aware of it now, but’ 
T repeat that I was not aware of it at that time. 

4408. There are a number of regulations referred to in different parts of the 
Minutes, im pages 6, 11, and 13, of Mr. Hume’s first return, moved for in 1847, 
and in pages 41 and 4g of the second return of 1852, one or more of which allude 
to.the question of cleaning. Were you aware, during your own keepership, of 
the existence of such regulations ?-—l believe no such regulations exist except 
those to which you have referred, with respect to Mr. William Seguier ; | imagine 
the term “regulations ” is incorrect; for “ regulations ” the term ‘usage ”” should 
have been employed. It was only the practice of the National Gallery which 
was referred to on such occasions. I believe there were no regulations. 

4409. In fact there were no written regulations whatever for the management 
of the gallery ?—I am not aware of the existence of any except those to which 
you have:referred. 

4410. Are you aware of any other public institution, of the same extent and 


importance, as to which there are no regulations whatever for the conduct of any: 


parties?—1 am not acquainted with the internal management of other institutions 
of the kind; but IL have no hesitation in saying that no such institution should 
exist without regulations. 

4411. Then are we to understand that these regulations, as to cleaning or 

otherwise, were merely matters agreed to incidentally, perhaps at some meeting 
of the. trustees; but neither minuted nor reduced to writing ?—Yes, they were 
minuted, and those minutes and the resolutions of the trustees constitated prece- 
dents, which were erroneously called regulations. 
_ 4412. Have you, in looking over these regulations, ever observed that in some 
instances a regulation laid down by two or three trustees who may have been present 
at one meeting, is afterwards entirely lost sight of by three or four trustees present 
at another meeting, and a different regulation referred to ?—J] think | could ‘poiat 
out such ja case, with respect to the cleaning of pictures by washing. I do not 
remember that there is any regulation upon that subject; yet it has been done as 
if such instructions: had been given. I remember instructions that the pictures: 
should be wiped witha silk handkerchief, but I do not remember that washing 
was included, It has since been contended that properly wiping with a silk 
handkerchief, implies a previous washing ; but that is a question. 

4413. Mr. Vernon.] Do you mean washing with soap and water, or merely 
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sponging 2—Sponging ; it is contended that properly wiping with a silk handker- 
chief, which has been the expression used, implies previous wetting. It was 
even observed that before you wipe a picture with a silk handkerchief you often 
breathe upon it, and that is, toa certain extent, moistening the surface, so that * 
is a nice question. | 

4414. Chairman.| There is an allusion in page 13 toa regulation with reference 
to the six weeks’ vacation as the time when the pictures are cleaned; have you 
any knowledge of the time when that regulation was adopted, or the circumstances 
under which it was adopted ?—-No, I bave no knowledge of the origin of that. 
regulation. 

4415. You were present at all meetings of the trustees, were you not P—Ag 
keeper, always. | 

4416. And you were the organ of communication from the trustees to the 
inferior officers ?—Yes. 

4417. Did you consider yourself authorised to make spontaneous suggestions 
to the trustees with reference to the matters that might come before them, wherein 
your professional opinion might be of use 2—Yes; I considered it my duty to. 

0 sO, 

4418. If any question was discussed among the trustees, where you thought 
ia professional opinion might be required, you were in the habit of giving itr— 

es. 

4419. Did you give any instruction to Mr. Uwins with reference to the cleaning 
of pictures, or otherwise, as to his responsibilities in that matter, when he became 
your successor in the office?—Yes; | gave him general instructions as to his 
duties, and I gave him one special piece of information, which was, that he was 
not to hold himself responsible for the purchase of any pictures, that point having 
been established when the Holbein was purchased. ‘ 

4420. Did you give him any instructions with regard to the cleaning of the 
pictures ?—I told him he was responsible for that, but not for the purchase of the 
pictures. 

4421. Did you tell him that it was expected from him that he should make 
suggestions to the trustees with reference to the cleaning of pictures :— 
Yes. | 

4422. You distinctly informed him that it was his duty to inspect the pictures, 
and to suggest that they should be cleaned if they appeared to him to require 
it?—I quite well remember telling him that the trustees expected him to make 


such suggestions, 
4423. To whom did you give in your resignation ?—To Lord John Russell. 
4424. Did you intimate your resignation to the trustees at the same time r— 
I may have done so privately ; I did so, undoubtedly, but not formally ; not by 
a letter to them. 
4425. Was it minuted >—I am not aware. 
4426. It was not accepted formally by any meeting of the trustees and 
minuted 2—I considered that, as 1 received my appointment from the Treasury, 
my resignation also should be addressed to the ‘Treasury ; L had no formal commu- 


nication with the trustees on that subject. 


4427. The trustees appointed a new keeper without, in fact, baving any formal 
or official knowledge of the old keeper having resigned ?—The trustees did not 
appoint a new keeper ; the Treasury appointed him. 

4428. The trustees bad no official intimation of your resignation ?—They had 
official intimation of the appointment of a new keeper, I presume. 

4429. Mr. Charteris.| Did you give in your resignation in consequence of any 
dissatisfaction as to the mode in which you found the affairs of the National 
Gallery conducted ?—My chief reason was because the office occupied tuo much 
of my time. 

4430. Chairman. | You were appointed, I believe, in 1843, after the death of 
Mr. William Seguier :— Yes. 

4431. In a return which has been given in to the Committee from the National 
Gallery as to the number of pictures that have been cleaned since the com- 
mencement of the institution, it appears that no pictures are returned as having 
been cleaned prior to 1844; are you aware of that 2—No; if I had been aske 
I should have said that pictures had been cleaned previously, because I have 
heard Mr. Seguier say, that either he or his brother, Mr. William Seguier, ha 


more than once put those pictures in order; but perhaps he may have referred’ 
to 
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to the time when they were transferred from the Angerstein Gallery to the new 
puilding. I know that on that occasion a picture by Cuyp, which was amongst 
those which were cleaned in 1846, was injured; a hole was made in it in carry- 

it from one building to the other, and that damage it was absolutely neces- 
sary to repair. Poe , ’ 

4432. But that would not necessarily involve the cleaning of the whole picture ? 
__J believe it did. he 

4433 Are you aware that Mr. William Seguier himself was keenly alive to 
the dangers of cleaning, and that he so expressed himself in answer toa question 
put to him by the Committee of 1836 ?—I am not aware that he did. I hope 
he was alive to the dangers of cleaning, but I do not know that he avoided 
them. ’ , 

4434- Ifow many pictures were cleaned in the first year of your office >-—I 
observe by the return before me, that the Titian (Venus and Adonis) was one ; 
the Wilkie (Blind Fiddler) was cracked, and it has been cracked since ; it was 
necessary to stop those cracks. This list appears to me to be quite correct. 

4435. There were other pictures cleaned in the first year of your office, 
were there not?—In 1844 there are eleven pictures marked as cleaned, and 
that is quite correct. They were cleaned partly by Mr. Seguier and partly by 
Mr. Brown. It is all called cleaning, but some of them were only varnished. 
Mr. Brown, and Mr. Seguier also, only varnished some of the pictures; for 
instance, the Village Festival, by Wilkie, is among those enumerated ; I do not 
believe that that picture required anything but varnish ; if you were to ask Mr. 
Brown, I think he would give you that information. 

4436. Do you not observe that in the margin of the return it is stated that 
certain pictures were less operated upon than others !— Yes, I now see it so stated. 

4437. What state did you generally find the pictures in when you succeeded 
to Mr. William Seguier?—I found them very much obscured by discoloured 
varnish and stains ; some of them almost as much so as the Salvator Rosa now is. 

4438. Upon the whole, you found them in a bad state ?—TI should call them 
in a bad state, inasmuch as they were very unlike the state in which, as I suppose, 
they originally were, and the state in which a good judge of art, as I conceive, 
would like to see them. 

4439. Did you draw up, either for your own satisfaction or for the satisfaction 
of the trustees, any report of the state of the pictures at that time 7?—No. 

4440. You were not instructed to do sor—No; I suggested to the trustees 
that I thought some of the pictures might be cleaned with advantage, and it was 
left entirely to my discretion to direct that to be done which I thought fit. 

4441. You have mentioned that you were in the habit of suggesting that certain 
pictures in your opinion required to be cleaned ; I presume that-all orders passed 


through you for the cleaning of pictures ?—Before I made such suggestious to the * 


trustees I consulted Mr. Seguier, and took his advice, not only as to the pictures 
that required cleaning, but as to the pictures which would, in his opinion, bear 
cleaning ; I mentioned those pictures to the trustees, though I made no forma! 
report. 

4442. In making those suggestions to the trustees, did you make a particular 
suggestion as to each picture, or were you in the habit of obtaining from the 
trustees general instructious to do what was necessary as to cleaning the pictures 
during the vacation?—I pointed out what, in my opinion, particular pictures 
required. 

4443. I beg torefer you to a passage in the return of 1847, at the top of page 
11; it is stated, “‘ Mr. Eastlake reported to the trustees that some of the pictures 
“of this gallery stand’ in need of cleaning and other restorations. Resolved, that 
*““ Mr. Eastlake is empowered by the trustees to use his discretion in causing such 
‘« pictures as appear to him to be in want of this treatment, to be cleaned and other- 
“ wise restored, by competent persons wliom he shall select for the purpose, as far 
“as practicable, during the approaching vacation.” Does not that instruction give 
you tuil authority to select such pictures as you thought fit, without specifying 
what, and to have them cleaned at your own discretion, during the vacation ?—1 
should imagine that it gives me full power to do so, but it appears, from the very 
passage you have quoted, that I did specify certain pictures. 1 was in the habit 
of specifying the pictures, and of stating what pictures stood in need of cleaning, 
and what particular operations were required. 

4444. When you specified the names of certain pictures, as requiring cleaning, 
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it was not the practice of the gallery management to put down in the minutes the 
statement of the fact that you had made such a report in regard. to those par- 
ticular pictures, but merely to put down that you had received a. general. order 
to clean such pictures as you thought fit ?—So it appears. 


4445. Mr. Charteris.] When you stated that certain pictures required cleaning, 
did the trustees proceed to'a personal examination of those pictures before they 
gave you sanction to clean them, or did they not ?—They were constantly in the 
habit of inspecting the pictures in the gallery, but I do not remember any formal 
or special visit after such a report of mine. 


4446. Chairman.] You mentioned that you were in the babit of consulting 
Mr. Seguier with respect to the pictures that might require cleaning; was it 
the custom of the trustees at that time to consult Mr, Seguier separately, apart 
from you?—Not that I am aware of. 

4447. You would not have considered it, I presume, a proper course with 
reference to your position in the gallery, that the application should be made to 
the cleaner in the first instance ?—Yes, I should have thought it a very proper 
course. 

4448. You would not have thought it proper, I presume, that the pictures 
should be cleaned upon the mere recommendation of Mr: Seguier?—No, not 
without my assent ; but I shouid have been much better satisfied if he had been 
consulted together with myself. 

4449. Would you have considered that Mr. Seguier, a gentleman only called 
in from time to time to clean the pictures, as it were, by the job, was a proper 
person to give a specific opinion as to the desirableness or not of cleaning pic- 
tures ?>—Not alone. 

4450. Are you aware that any change has taken place in that respect since the 
appointment of Mr. Uwins ?—Yes; I find that the trustees have required Mr. 
Seguier to specify the pictures which he considers are in need of cleaning, 


4451. And to order those pictures to be cleaned without first of all consulting 
with Mr. Uwins upon the subject ?—I am not quite clear upon that subject, 
because there was an interval from 1847 to 1850, during which I had no know- 
ledge of the affairs of the National Gallery. I was neither keeper nor trustee 
during that period. 

4452. Since you have been a trustee of the gallery has that practice prevailed 
of taking the opinion of Mr. Seguier rather than that of Mr. Uwins, as to the pro- 
priety of cleaning the pictures ?—My impression is that both have been consulted, 
I should state that there was one occasion during the interval I have mentioned, 
on which [ had some knowledge of the affairs of the National Gallery. I was 
appointed one of a commission to determine whether certain pictures should be 
placed under glass or not, so that I was in that way, even during: the interval of 
which I have spoken, in some way connected with the National Gallery. 

4453. You are aware that Mr. Uwins has stated in answer to questions put to 
him by the Committee, that he conceived he had no responsibility with regard to 
the cleaning of the last-cleaned pictures, inasmuch as he was not consulted, nor 
did he recommend that they should be cleaned, but that the recommendation was 
given by Mr. Seguier, without his sanction; are you aware that he has made that 
statement ?—I am not. 

4454. Is it consistent with your knowledge as a trustee, that that statement, 
if it was made, would be correct /—I confess that the statement somewhat sur- 
prises me. 

4455. When a picture was proposed to be cleaned by Mr. Seguier, under your 
sanction, were you in the habit of requiring that any experiment should be made 
upon the picture, so as to know exactly the state in which it was 2—Mr. Seguier 
suggested such experiments himself. In the ease of the Peace and War, by 
Rubens, he cleaned a portion in a corner before he would venture to give his 
opinion whether it would be safe to procecd with the cleaning or not. 


4456. And he asked you to inspect that corner, in order that you might also 
judge whether it was desirable that the picture should be cleaned r—I believe he 
did; at all events, I did inspect it, but I left the cleaning entirely to him. I was 
not aware of bis method, and only relied on his knowledge and experience. 

4457. You had such entire confidence in Mr. Seguier’s. experience, that you 
felt yourself quite safe in handing over the pictures to be cleaned by him, without 
taking any further precautions ?—Quite so. 


4458. You 
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4458. You were not in the habit of inspecting or watching over his operations 
at all 2—No; I stated in a pamphlet which I published, that I did so watch over 
and inspect the operations of Mr. Brown; but that was on a former occasion. 
The pamphlet was published before 1846, and the statement which I there make 
relates, not to Mr. Seguier’s cleaning, but to Mr. Brown’s cleaning. I mention 
this, because the passage to which I refer has been quoted in letters in the news- 
papers, as if it referred'to Mr. Seguier’s cleaning, which is false. 

4459: ‘The reason of your watching Mr. Brown’s operations was, that you had 
not the same knowledge of Mr.'Brown that you had of Mr. Seguier ?—Exactly 
so; Mr. Brown was recommended by Sir Robert Peel. 

4460. You were:not so alive to the great dangers of picture-cleaning, even when 
entrusted to the most experienced hands, as to think that as keeper of the National 
Gallery you were required in your own capacity to take special precautions even 
against Mr. Seguier with reference to the cleaning of those pictures ;—I requested 
Mr. Seguier to be extremely cautious ; I told him [relied on his knowledge and 
experience ; that I could not be cognisant of all he might do, and that I trusted 
he would justify the confidence I reposed in him. 

4461. You have mentioned, that in the case of Mr. Brown you thought it neces- 
sary to use great precaution, in consequence of your imperfect experience or 
acquaintance with his method ; did you consign any of the pictures that Mr. 
Brown was to clean, unconditionally into his: hands ?—Yes. 

4462. In Question 1089, put by this Committee to Mr. Brown, ise is asked, 
« Were you instructed by Sir Charles Eastlake, for his satisfaction, to make any 
« experiment upon those pictures, and to give him any report of the state in which 
“ you found them?—No; I cleaned those pictures after I had finished the 
« Judgment of Paris, which was superintended by Sir Charles Eastlake ; and he 
“said, ‘ Now, you can take the four pictures, and I will not look at them till you 
«‘ have done them ; dowhat you please with them.’ ” Do you remember anything 
of that kind ?—I do not remember it, but I have no doubt of ‘the truth of it; 
I shouid like to know what the four pictures were. 

4463. The four. pictures, I understand, were two by Teniers and two by Maes ? 
—I believe they were only re-varnished ; 1 am not aware that anything else was 
dune to those pictures. 

4464. Mr. Charteris.] Are you not aware that there are six pictures stated 
in this return to have been cleaned in the year 1844; three by Teniers, two by 
Maes, and the Judgment of Paris, by Rubens?—The Judgment of Paris is not 
included in that observation of mine, because it was in consequence of Mr. Brown’s 
great success with that picture that I said, or may have said (though I do not 
remember it, but I should say it now), “In consequence of your success in that 
“ operation, I do not consider it necessary to superintend you su minutely in opera- 
‘tions of a much less delicate nature.” 

4405. You consider with regard to the greater number of those pictures, that 
nothing was done but removing and repairing the varnish ?—Very little was done 
to them ; and if still more had been necessary, I had so much confidence in Mr. 
Brown after his success with the Rubens, that { would have trusted ‘him. 

4466. Chairman.| In question 1070 Mr. Brown is asked, “‘ What were the 
pictures that you cleaned on that occasion? The Judgment of Paris, by Rubens ; 
three small pictures by Teniers, and two pictures by Maes; that js all.—In what 
State were those pictures when they were placed in your hands to be cleaned? The 
small pictures had the gallery varnish on, which T had no difficulty in taking off; 
the varnish which I heard mentioned here on Saturday, a mixture of varnish with 
oil. But they were not the first pictures I had taken that sort of varnish off; 
and if it is applied on an old coat of resinous varnish, there is no difficulty in 
taking it off.” Mr. Brown would seem to say that he took the varnish off the whole 
of the pictures, and he does not draw a distinction as to the extent to which they 
were cleaned ; do you apprehend he is mistaken in that ?—No; I do not see that 
that testimony of Mr. Brown’s differs at all from my own. I do not call that 
cleaning, 

4467. You think that taking off an entire coat of varnish, and putting on 
another, does not imply cleaning ?—It does not necessarily imply the touching the 
Surface of the picture at all, 

4468. You consider that taking an old coat or coats of old dirty varnish off a 
picture is not cleaning, unless a certain application is made to the original 
Surlace of the picture ?>—With regard to the strict literal meaning of the word 
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“cleaning,” it is cleaning no doubt, but it does not touch the surface of the 
picture. I mean its most delicate glazings, supposing it has any. 

4469. Do you think you can take off a coat of varnish which touches the 
glazings by any process, without actually touching or reaching those glazings ?— 
I do not say that it is necessary to take off the varnish so near the picture. You 
might leave on the picture a certain amount of the old varnish; but it 1s a 
question of degree. It is quite possible to take off a certain amount of varnish 
from the surface of a picture, without taking it off entirely ; and certainly it may 
be done without touching the surface of the picture. 

4470. You consider that if a professional picture-cleaner is employed to take 
off certain coats of very dirty varnisb from the surface of a picture, and there was 
a very thin portion of that varnish over the surface, he cannot be said to have 
cleaned that picture in taking off the outer dirty coats?—It depends upon the 
meaning you attach to the word. We attach a bad sense to cleaning a picture 
as a dangerous operation; but if there were a quantity of mud spread over the 
surface of a picture, and that mud were removed, the picture would certainly be 
cleaned, yet not in the bad sense in which the term is used. 

4471. So far as 1 have read or heard of it, a cautious good cleaning consists in 
removing the coats of dirt and varnish, in so far as is possible, without in any way 
injuring the picture ; does that correspond with your definition of it ?—TI wish that 
were the only definition of picture-cleaning. I know that in many cases pictures 
are what they call stripped; that is, every particle of glazing is removed ; and 
that is even necessary.to be done in some cases before holes and cracks can be 
stopped and certain defects can be remedied. When that is done carefully, the 
picture is reglazed by modern hands; and half the glazed pictures you see do not 
present the glazing of the master, but the glazings of modern picture-cleaners. 

4472. You are of opinion that the expression, “ cleaning a picture,” does not 
apply, unless the glazings of the picture are removed in the operation ?—I have no 
wish to define the word “cleaning” in any particular way. I only say that it may 
be understood in two ways. It may be understood as removing dirty varnish, and 
it may be understood improperly, as doing mischief to a picture. 

4473. If you were to give a valuable picture of your own into the hands of an 
experienced cleaner, in whom you had confidence, and were to say to him, ‘ Clean 
“ that picture,” would you think it necessary to say, “ You must clean it merely by 
‘ removing the varnish, but not the glazings ;” and without such directions, would 
you expect that he would clean the picture so as to injure it?—I am afraid that 
with my experience I should now give more particular directions to any picture- 
cleaner whatever. I placed a picture of my own in the hands of a picture-cleaner 
once; I request that I may not be asked to name him ; I knew that that picture- 
cleaner was in the habit of saying, when he had cleaned a picture, “ You observe 
you can see these parts now which you could not see before ;’’ in such cases, when 
he was speaking of old pictures, it was questionable whether those parts were 
intended to be seen or not, and therefore I could not with certainty judge; but 
when I placed a picture of my own in his hands, and he showed it to me afterwards, 
having certain things more distinct than I had ever intended to make them, and 
when he said, ** Look here, you now see these parts which you could not see 
‘« before,” I instantly replied, not with a very satisfied feeling, ‘1 never intended 
‘‘ those parts to be seen; I at least can judge in this case ; you have brought that 
“to light which ought to have been kept in obscurity.” 

4474. In short, you always would understand the term ‘ cleaning ” in the sense 
in which Sir Edwin Landseer seems to have used an equally inappropriate term, 
the term ‘ over-cleaning ¢””—-I confess I consider that to be an arbitrary term ; 
if the term “cleaning” is to mean stripping a picture, well and good. I will 
answer any questions in that sense, but cleaning a picture may be understood to 
reier only to taking off the external dirt. 

4475. When you instructed Mr. Seguier to clean these pictnres, did you make 
use of the expression “ clean them,” to him ?—I have no doubt I did. 

4476. And did you expect that he was to remove the glazings >—Certainly not. 

4477. Then you did not understand the term ‘ clean,” in the sense in whicn 
you bad defined it in your previous answer f—With regard to removing the glaz- 
ings, I am not sure that that would not be advisable in some cases; for example, 
the Velasquez now in the National Gallery was very much injured long before it 
came into the National Gallery ; I never heard this at the time it was purchased, 
otherwise I should have made it known, but I now know that that picture, when 

in 
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+n the hands of the liner, in consequence of the iron roiler being too hot, was very 
much injured, and portions of the picture came off in flakes; the person who 
had to restore the picture, whose name I have heard was Thane, was in despair ; 
he applied to an artist now living, whose name is George Lance, to restore the 

‘eture. 1 have never conversed with Mr. Lance on the subject, but I have heard 
this from an intimate friend of his, and I have no doubt of the truth of it; 
I give his name in order that you may ascertain the fact if you please. 

4478. Mr. Charteris.| Is he alive ?—Yes. 

4479. Where does he live ?—He did live at No. 36, Hart-street, Bloomsbury ; 
he has a fine picture 1n the Exhibition now ; according to my informant, he worked 
for six weeks on the Velasquez; the portion where the mules are is almost entirely 
by bis hand, This is what I have heard, but he will tell you more accurately ; 
it is obvious that when that picture was so repaired, after such a terrible damage, 
it was necessary to cover it with a glazing, in order to conceal those defects as 
much as possible ; I have stated that this is what I have been told, and I have 
siven you the name of the person by whom the work was done, that you may be 
able to get at the truth more accurately ; that case is a specimen of a hundred 
such. When a picture has been damaged and afterwards restored ; when the 
holes have been stopped, and suchi injuries as those to which I have referred have 
been made good, it is natural for the restorer to endeavour to conceal those defects 
by what is called a heavy glaze, and half the glazings you see on old pictures in 
their modern state are of that kind; I do not say that the pictures were not 
originally glazed by the old masters, I will come to that if you please afterwards. 

4480. Chairman.] When you say you know of cases in which in cleaning it is 
necessary and desirable to remove the glaze, you mean glaze which is a repaint, and 
not the glaze which comes from the original masters >—I should not scruple, knowing 
such to be the history of a picture, to remove the glazing, if 1 thought it advisable. 

4481. You do not think you could distinguish between the glazing of Titian or 
Paul Veronese and the glazing of Mr. Lance :—lI should never assume a glazing 
to be the glazing of Mr. Lance or of any modern restorer, unless I knew the 
history of the picture; but I say you may conclude from a few such cases as that 
which I have mentioned, that such cases happen very often. When a picture is 
bought at an auction (as Sir Edwin Landseer said), the first thing the happy 
possessor does is to put it into the hands of a picture-cleaner to pnt it in order, as 
it is called, and although that picture may be sold 20 times over in the course of 
a very short time, the same operation is always repeated. 

4482. We were asking you with regard to the necessity or propriety of a 
picture-cleaner, in cleaning his picture, not encroaching upon the touch of the 
original master, and particularly on the more delicate touches, and you said you 
had known instances in which it might be desirable to remove the glazing of the 
pictures; in that answer you meant, did you not, the glaze put on by some subse- 
quent restorer, and not the glazing of the original master ?—Certainly. 

4483. Is your opinion ot the extent to which the practice of reglazing by 
restorers has prevailed so strong, that in cleaning pictures generally you would 
think it desirable, without reference to any special inquiry whether the glaze was 
the original glaze of the master, or some subsequent glaze, to remove it for the 
purpose of bringing the picture into what you would call better order ?—lI should 
not; I should caution any picture-cleaner from meddling with it; nay, if I were 
certain that the glazing was a modern glaze, as I should conclude there were great 
defects underneath, I should, in some cases, rather leave it in that state, although 
I might be convinced that it was done by a man now living. 

4484. Did you not say you had known instances in which it was desirable to 
remove the glaze ?—-No; I said I could conceive such cases from the example 
which I gave. There is another example of a previous restoration in the National 
Gallery, and that is the “ Peace and War,” by Rubens. I have a very imperfect 
knowledge of the appearance of pictures when they have been through the hands 
of picture-cleaners, and | stated in my report on that picture that after the dirt 
had been removed it appeared to me that the picture had not been restored. I 
Was mistaken. Mr. Seguier expressed himself more cautiously ; he said that it had 
not been restored to any great extent, and that was strictly correct; that was in 
1846; but in 1848 Mr. Andrew Wilson came to England ; he was the person who 
restored it in 1802, that is to say, the picture was restored under his direction ; in 
1802 it was lined, he told me, by a Mr. Dickson of London ; on removing the old 
lining they found the letters C. R. on the back of the picture, which jetters are now 
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concealed again by the new lining ; he employed a Swiss artist, Monsieur Ferrier, 
to stop some holes in the picture, and in about a fortnight it was ready ; undoubt. 
edly after such a hole-stopping and mending the picture was glazed. That was 
Mr. Wilson’s evidence ; I have no doubt that it was glazed also subsequently ; but 
certainly at that time it must have been glazed, and therefore the glazing on that 
Rubens was a modern glaze. 

4485. Can you specify the particular parts of that picture that were damaged 
and restored under Mr. Andrew Wilson’s charge ?—No; but he: says in his letter 


he is convinced that no injury was done to that picture, for he could see his own 


retouches upon it. 

4486. Ave you not aware that Mr. Seguier stated in his evidence, with reference 
to that picture, that he found it when he cleaned it in a very high state of inte. 
grity ?—I have stated so; I have stated that he expressed himself more cautiously 
than I did, for he said it was extremely rare to find a picture in so good a state 
of preservation, whereas I had stated in my ignorance that the picture had never 
been restored at all. | 

4487. Mr. Charteris. You have stated that that Rubens required stopping in 
parts, that it was injured in parts, and that you have no doubt it was glazed 
entirely ; why should it be glazed entirely if it was only injured in parts ?— 
Because you cannot stop a hole in a picture without removing the glazings first. 

4488. But you need only remove the glazing ftom that part which is injured, 
need you ?—TI am not sufficiently acquainted with the habits of picture-cleaners to 
be able to say. In saying anything about picture-cleaning, I have no wish to cast 
any reflections on English picture-cleaners, because I have had very little expe- 
rience of them; but I have had great experience of the habits of one celebrated 
Roman picture-cleaner, Palmaroli, who restored the Dresden Raphael, and restored 
it badly. I have seen pictures stripped repeatedly by Palmaroli, and always under 
the stripping there were plenty of holes, showing they had been repaired before. 

4489. Chairman. With the experience which you have had (and I think you 
have gone as great a length as any gentleman we have had before us), as to 
the extent of the danger of picture-cleaning, and the almost inevitable necessity 
of damage being done, do you not think its advisable, except in the extremest 
possible cases, not to give a picture unconditionally into the hands of any picture- 
cleaner ?—I cannot, of course, help seeing that that question implies a;censure on 
my having placed pictures so unconditionally in the hands of Mr. Seguier ; the 
censure may be merited, but I would make an exception in Mr. Seguier’s case ; 
at least, 1 was then disposed to make an exception, because | understood from 
him that he and his brother had for many years bad the management of those pic- 
tures; he assured me, that if he pleased he could tell various tales of the pictures 
in the National Gallery, and in most other collections, from their having been 
restored under his hands, or under the bands of his brother or father. Mr. Seguier, 
I should say, has had as complete an education as a picture-cleaner as any person 
in that craft can be supposed to have; lhe was a student in ‘the Royal Academy 
when I was a student there ; he drew the figure well. I imagined he was going 
through a course of education to be an historical painter; but all this training was 
for the purpose of enabling him to become a picture-cleaner. As soon as he had 
finished bis education in the Avademy, he worked under his father and brother, 
assisted them in their operations, and at last succeeded them. 1 imagine, there- 
fore, if any picture-cleaner can pretend ‘to experience and a sound education to fit 
him for bis work, Mr. Seguier is the man. 

4490. Having stated that in many cases, particularly in that of the Peace 
and War, by Rubens, the glazings are spurious glazings by recent restorers of the 
picture; are you aware that Mr. Seguier, in cleaning that picture, did remove any 
portion of those glazings ;—I have no doubt that he removed a good deal of dirt 
to what extent that consisted of modern glazings, Ieanaot tell. 1 shall despair of 
making myself quite intelligible upon this subject unless you will permit me to 
explain what I understand by glazing. 

4491. You wish to explain what you understand by the original glazing of @ 
master ?— The term, and the meaning of the operation. 

4492. Do you draw no distinction between the glazings of the ancient 
schools, at the time when glazing was practised by the great masters, and the 
sort of glazing which Mr. Lance and other sestorers ‘put on pictures now-a- 
days ?—Glazing in its general acceptation, is passing a dark transparent colour 


over a lighter colour, so that the light colour shall shine through; the 
great 
5 
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great glazers were the Venetians and Lombards; their pictures were generally 
prepared solidly, and ona light and cool. scale as compared with their ultimate 
state. The richness of those pictures depends almost entirely on the glazings ; 
:¢ follows that such pictures would be manifestly incomplete without glazing, and 
[ should say that the test .of a glazer is, that his picture would look unfinished 
‘without glazing. But there is another kind of glazing, which is not generally 
considered to constitute glazing at all. Suppose a subject outlined on a white 
or on a light ground; by the ground, I understand the prepared. surface of the 

anel or canvas’; suppose, when that subject is so outlined, the intense shadows 
to be inserted at once on the light ground (as was often the practice with Rubens), 
those shadows would be strictly speaking glazed, for we have defined glazing to 
be “ passing a dark transparent colour over a lighter colour ;”” and in such a case 
glazing would be the first operation and not the last. Those shadows I assume would 
be inserted in all their depth and force at once, or as the Italians call it. a la prima. 
‘The depth of a shadow depends on the condition that light should be transmitted 
from the light ground within, for the quality of depth is that by which we have a 
feeling of something beyond the surface ; the force of that shadow would depend 
on the small amount of the light so transmitted. Now suppose the force to be 
in its greatest degree, so that the smallest quantity of light compatible with depth 
be transmitted from the ground, it follows that any subsequent glazing over 
a shadow as painted would be not only superfluous, but injurious. ‘That is my 
idea of the Flemish style of painting. 


4493. Mr. Charteris.) Instead of calling that glazing, would it not come more 
naturally under the term painting, in the dark parts, and drapery in transparent 
colour on light ground ?—It is in order to distinguish essential meanings from mere 
words that [define glazing to be passinga dark transparent colour over a lighter 
colour. The two methods to which I have adverted, exemplify the essential 
difference between the Flemish and the Italian practice. The Italian practice 
is, glazing over a solid light preparation ; the Flemish is, passing transparent 
colours over a light ground. 

4494. Would it not be more proper to express that as J have expressed it, than 
to call it glazing; it would be rather a misnomer to call it glazing, would it not? 
—Not at all, and I will give you a proof of it. I would say that if a dark trans- 
parent colour be passed too thickly even over a white ground, so as to exclude 
the light entirely, it becomes opaque; on the other hand, if an opaque colour 
be passed so thinly over a light ground as to show the light through, it partakes 
of the nature of glazing. There are pictures by Rubens, in which some of the 
tints are produced in that way, with opaque colours in a diaphanous state. I was 
about to state when you called my attention to the meaning you attach to glazing, 
that the system of passing a thin opaque colour over its ground, is called in English 
technical phraseology, scumbling ; and the passing a strictly transparent colour 
over its ground, is called glazing. Now, it is remarkable that the Italians have but 
one word for both operations ; the term vedare (to veil) compreiiends both glazing 
and scumbling. To an Italian, at least of the good time, it would have been 
quite intelligible to talk of glazing at once on the panel, and also of passing 
opaque colours in a transparent state over a ground, as constituting glazing, 
‘because they use the term “velare ” for both operations. 


4495. Chairman.|, Do. you draw no distinction between what are called 
surface glazings, and other glazings done in an earlier stage of the picture ?—No; 
ana according to the Italian term. I would extend my detinition of glazing in this 
way ; passing a relatively dark colour, no matter whether in its nature opaque or 
transparent, in a diaphanous state over a light ground. 


4490. Did the Italians never use diaplianous colour or glazing in the interior 
ground of their pictures, for the purpose of giving brilliancy and transparency 
‘to their work -—When you say the Italians, much depends on the time. Oil 
painting was introduced into Italy from’ Fianders, and it would be natural to 
expect that the’first Italian oil painters would. be essentially Flemish in practice, 
and so they were. I have never seen a picture by Fra Bartolommeo, or by 
Mariotto Albertinelli, in which the outlines are vot apparent frequently through 
the flesh, and always through certain draperies. That implies extreme thinness of 
execution; that was the original Fiemish system, and it was, also, a system fre- 
quently adopted by Rubens. There is also a tradition at Vienna—where there is a 
fine picture by Fra Bartolommeo, the Presentation in the Temple (the last he 
Painted, 1 believe, for it has the date 1516)—that Rubens adopted his trans- 
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Sir ©. Eastlake, parent manner from that picture ; Wilkie mentions the tradition in his journal, 
ee ates while at Vienna. If correct, it affords evidence of a curious reaction ; we have, 
he first, certain Florentine painters adopting, and even exaggerating, the original 
31 May 1853. Fjemish process ; a century later, when that process had, to a great extent, lost its 
character through the influence of a later Italian method, we find the chief of 
Flemish painters re-adopting it from a Florentine. 

4497. Generally speaking, when the term “‘olazing” is used, and especially in 

the course of the present inquiry, it does apply to surface glazing ?—I do not see 

that it need so apply. Allow me to go a little further into the question : suppose a 
subject outlined on a light ground in the manner before described ; Lam describing 
almost the process of some of Rubens’s sketches ; suppose the shadows to be inserted 
at once in their full depth and force, and the half tints to be inserted with opaque 
colours thinly applied. As long as the colours so applied are darker than the 
ground, brilliancy is the result; but when you come to the high lights, it is. 
evident that nothing would be gained by allowing the light ground to show through, 
because there is no difference between the ground and the colour so applied. In 
that case, therefore, opacity may begin; and that is, partly, the rationale of loading 
the lights of a picture. 

4498. Mr. Hardinge.| But may not glazings a /a prima in one sense be called 
surface glazings, because they are not interfered with afterwards !—Any glazings 
may be interfered with afterwards by mismanagement. 

44gq. I mean by the master himself ?—I should say even of the Italian practice, 
that when Correggio had finished a picture and glazed it, so as to exclude the light 
to the desired extent, that constituted the acme of transparency, and if be had 
glazed it more it would have done the picture harm; therefore nothing can be 
corse than to increase the glazing in old pictures when there is scarcely light 
enough in the dark parts to sustain the brilliancy and depth of those parts. 

4500. Chairman.| You are not aware that any portion of that spurious glazing 
which had been put over the picture, Peace and War, by Rubens, had been removed; 
but are you aware of any portion of that which was superadded to the Velasquez 
having been removed in the last cleaning ?—I took it for granted that some 
was removed; J am not aware to what precise extent Mr. Seguier cleaned it; 
I am prepared to say, that in many Cases there was no glazing originally on the 
pictures of Rubens, in the half tints and shadows. 

4501. I was asking you as to the Velasquez ?—I never saw the picture in its 
original state; [ only knew it in that heavy and dark state in which it was when 
it was purchased. 

4502. Were you aware before Mr. Seguier began to clean it, that it had been 
treated in the way you have described ?—No, otherwise I should have called the 
attention of the trustees to it, and prevented the purchase perhaps; but I do not 
think I should have gone so far as that, for 1 think it still a very fine painting. 

4503. How did you discover that such spurious glazings did exist ?—I had no 
doubt that it was much darker than it ought to be, or than the master would have 
wished it to ve, and so I think with regard to other pictures in other galleries ; in 
some cases they may have been improved by it; but in the majority of cases, 
for the reasons I have before given, I consider such additional glazings pernicious, 
because although they benefit the lights, they destroy the transparency of the half 
tints and shadows. They may benefit the lights, because internal light is, in 
such cases, safe; but in the best coloured pictures transparency is chiefly remark~ 
able in the dark portions. 

4504. Before the Velasquez was cleaned, were you aware of the spurious 
glazings ?—Not from any information I bad received; but I should have judged 
from its appearance that there were spurious glazings. 

4505. And therefore you considered there was no impropriety in Mr. Seguier 
removing them ?—None, consistently with the effect of the picture. 

4506. Being satisfied they were not the genuine glazings of the master ?—I do 
not remember any particular reference to him, but the picture was placed in his 
hands, with instructions to clean it carefully, to the best of his ability. 

4507. In doing so, he did remove the glazings to whieh you allude 7——I1 cannot 
precisely say to what extent. 

4508. But to some extent?—He removed the dirt; it is possible sometimes to 
give that old look to a picture, and to conceal repainting by dirt, and not by 
glazing; dirt has the effect of glazing, and is quite as good sometimes. 

4509. You have said, that in the previous state of the Velasquez, although you. 
were not aware of any particular artist having put on those glazings, you did con- 
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-ecture, from the appearance of the picture itself, that there were such spurious 
lazings there 2—Yes. | : ? 
ie 10. After the picture had been cleaned, did you still observe those spurious 
lazings, or were they gone ?—There was a certain amount of glazing there ; the 
rest was gone. é . : 
4zii: Was that the case with any other pictures that had been cleaned by Mr. 


Seguier 7—The Rubens was much lighter, and I have no doubt that he removed 


d deal of it. 
E pen You are speaking of the Peace and War ?—Yes. 


13. And also from the Cuyp 7—No; I think that was not in a bad state pre- 
viously; except that, as i mentioned before, there had been a hole through it, 
which I am sorry to say Is again slightly perceptible ; it is like a sun in the lower 

art of the picture ; that was very perceptible before Mr. Seguier cleaned it, 
and it was concealed. pet | 

s14. You think the Cuyp was not encroached upon at all by Mr. Seguier ?— 
No; I think it was admirably cleaned. 

15. You are not aware that Mr. Seguier has stated that that was the only 
one of those four pictures from which he had removed the whole of the varnish: 
__He may have removed the whole of the varnish, but no glazing. 

4516. And the Bacchus and Ariadne, also {—Yes. 
4517+ Mr. Charteris, | You said that Mr. Seguier, by this process of clean- 
ing, removed the glazings from certain parts of the Velasquez ?—I don’t 
remember to have used those words. 

4518. You said that there was a certain amount of glazings removed; do you 
mean that there was an even amount removed from the whole surface, or did he 
remove it from parts of the picture, leaving it in other parts ;—-I believe it was 
equally removed, just as he has equally removed the dirt from the Rebecca 
Claude, and the Annunciation. 

4519. Do you consider that in removing the glazings equally from the surface 
of that Velasquez, he came down to the solid paint ?— Either of Velasquez or of 
Lance. 

4520. 1 wish to know whether you consider that he removed the glazings from 
the Velasquez to such an extent that he reached the solid paint ?—I remarked a 
certain tone on the pictures when he had completed his operations, so that I 
should infer he had left a certain portion even of the spurious glazings; if he 
removed the whole he must have added some again. 

4521. Are you aware whether he added some again?—No; but it is not an 
uncommon practice for picture-cleaners to do it. 

4522. Has it been the practice in the National Gallery ?—Not that I am 
aware of. 

4523. You are not aware whether it has been Mr. Seguier’s practice :—No. 

4524. It was stated by a former witness that he had heard that, in this last 
cleaning, the persons had departed fron: the usual practice in the gallery, which 
was to cover over or restore any injury that might have been inflicted upon pic- 
tures in the process of cleaning; can you say whether during the time you were 
at the gallery, or from your experience as trustee or keeper, such has been the 
practice in the gallery ?--I have never known an instance of cleaning in the 
gallery that has been to that extent. The pictures have never been stripped. I 
should say the only case which approached that was one where a restoration was 
absolutely necessary, in the Judgment of Paris, by Rubens. When that picture 
was bought at Christie’s, as many persons who saw it may remember, there was a bit 
chipped out of the back of the principal figure ; it was necessary to stop that ; and 
it was stopped so well that I cannot now tell where it was. 

4525. In other respects, was that picture injured or obscured, and did it require 
eee and the removal of the glazings ?—No, very little was done to it beyond 

at. 

4526. Are you aware whether in cleaning that picture more was done by Mr. 
Brown than merely restoring that injury ?—I believe nothing more was done; I 
inspected it carefully during the whole operation, and I can say that the picture 
was most. carefully cleaned, and that the result was most satisfactory. 

4527. And by whom was that restoring effected ?—Partly by Mr. Brown and 
partly by myself. 

4528. What did it necessitate? Stopping the hole I have mentioned, because not 
only the white ground but the wood was apparent in the one part. It necessitated 
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the levelling of the surface, and then matching the tint and even imitating the 
cracks in the original painting. 

4529. On what part of the picture is it? —I should find it extremely difficult to 
point it out; when the operation was completed I found it very difficult to discover 
it ; I can tell whereabouts in the picture it is; it is in the bend of the back, where 
the folds of the skin are rather complicated; | made two studies from nature from 
such models as 1 could find to assist me in that operation, 

4530. What size was the injury of which you speak ?—About the size of a 
sixpence. 

4531. And to repair that injury of the size of a sixpence was it necessary to 
make studies from the back of a model ?—I found it to be so, because the folds of 
the flesh were interrupted; I could not trace their terminations, and I thought 
it safer to have recourse to nature. 

4532. Was the restoration confined to this piece of the size of a sixpence ?—~ 
Yes, it was literally confined to that. 

4533. Were you perfectly satisfied with that?—Yes, I mever saw anything 
more successful. 

4534. And are you satisfied with the present state of the picture ?—Yes; I have 
frequently heard people point out that portion of the back as an admirable speci- 
men of the master’s work. 

4535. Chairman.) Have you ever heard anybody make the remark that that 
was a restoration ?—Never ; and J protestiagainst any person making the remark in 
future, for up to this time, and after an ordeal of eight years, 1t never has been said. 

4536. Until Mr. Brown stated it to the Committee in the early part of our 
sittings, it was not known ?—I was notaware that it was said by him ; I should have 
been very careful not to say anything about itif you had not asked me; I am anxious 
that Mr, Brown should have all the credit he deserved, but 1 certainly assisted. 

4537. 1 presume you consider it is much easier for a gentleman to observe 
a restoration when he is told ‘there is one there, than when he is under the neces- 
sity of detecting it for himself ?—It is easier; I bave now indicated the part of 
the back where it is; if I had not done so, people would have been puzzled to 
find out where it is. 

4538. Mr. Charteris.] Can you say whether Mr. Brown removed the varnish 
from the remaining portions of the picture ?>—He certainly removed the varnish. 

4539. He cleaned the picture in the ordinary acceptation of the term :—Yes; 
it obviously would not have been safe to remedy the defect which I have described, 
unless the dirt had been first removed, otherwise we should have imitated the dirt 
in restoring the part. ; 

4540. Then betore you commenced the repairing of this slight injury, the var- 
nish had been removed from the picture ?—Certainly. 

4541. Were there any glazings removed at the same time ?—I think not; | 
doubt whether the picture was ever glazed. 

4542. It was not in a state which you would describe as stripped -—No. 

4543. Chairman.| You mentioned that from your great confidence in Mr. 
Seguier, you did not think there was any impropriety or any want of proper pre- 
caution in giving over pictures unconditionally to his charge, but I understand you 
to say that you had also given pictures over unconditionally to Mr. Brown's 
charge ?-—Yes, after having bad experience of his great care and skill with regard 
to the Judgment of Paris. 

4544. Were you authorised by the trustees to repair pictures at the same time 
that you were authorised to clean them ?—No, it was my own act, and from a 
wish that the thing should be most effectually and carefully done. 

4545. Are there any other cases in which you restored pictures ?—Not actually 
restored them ; there is a case in which a picture has been repaired, and that is 
the Susanna, by Guido; the canvas of that picture is joined, and the joining is 
very evident; I was not satisfied with the mode in which it was concealed, and I 
endeavoured to conceal it more ; the lower part of the picture had been previously 
repainted in parts, and it is not like Rubens in point of delicate colouring, 80 
that I did not consider it a matter of importance. ; 

4546. Lord W. Graham.) Was that done before it was hung up in the gallery ‘ 
—Yes. 

4547. Was not the “ Rape of the Sabines ”” repaiged when it was cleaned ? 
—No. . 

4548. Chairman.] Ave you aware whether, when you were in the habit of 
directing 
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directing Mr. Seguier’s cleaning, be used pure spirits of wine in removing the 
varnish from pictures ’—No ; picture-cleaners do use it constantly. 

40: Would you have obj ected to it if you had known that he used it ?—No, 
[ should have trusted to him. 

4559+ Do you consider that a vacation of six wecks was a sufficient time for 
cleaning as many pictures as were placed in Mr. Seguier’s hands, on the last 
occasion >—It depends on what he did to them, or what was requisite to do; 
[ should say, looking at the work actually done, that he must have worked hard. 

4551+ He has an assistant, has he not :—I am told he has. 

4552. Did you not on one occasion when you were keeper, prevent him from 
employing am assistant 1—I have heard of that, but 1 do not remember the circum- 
stance ; I have no doubt that what Mr. Seguier has told you is correct, but I have 
no recollection of it. pt 

4553- Do you think it desirable, considering the great danger and difficulty of 
cleaning pictures, that an assistant should be employed to do a pertion of the more 
delicate part of the work t— No; but all depends on the circumstances of the case ; 
] have already observe: that Mr. Seguier himself was for a time the assistant to 
his father and brother, and probably he was very competent as an assistant. 

4554. As a trustee, do you remember the same pictures that have been cleaned, 
before they were cleaned?—Yes, I remember them generally very well. 

55. Do you consider that they were ina state to require cleaning?—Yes, 
I consider that they were in a state to require cleaning, but I should not have 
recommended them to be cleaned, nor did I. 

4550. Were you not present at any meeting where the cleaning was authorised ? 
—Yes; since I have been a trustee propositions have been brought forward almost 
periodicaily for cleaning pictures, and I have always opposed such propositions. 

4557- On what groundr—Because the cleaning of pictures is a subject which 
admits of no proof, and it is one on which the public mind may be easily unsettled. 
It was not because I thought that the pictures did not require cleaning. 

4558. You considered that it was not expedient at that particular time to clean 
the pictures ?—I do not imagine that pictures are ever injured by not being 
cleaned ; I think there may be cases in which dirt even preserves a picture. 

4559. What were the peculiar circumstances, irrespective of the necessity or 
non-necessity for cleaning, wiich led you to object to their being cleaned at that 
time 7?—The general reason I have given; but if you were to ask me about those 
pictures, L should say of the two Canalettis and the Poussin, that it is extremely 
injudicious to.clean pictures of that kind, because time, even without any assistance 
from picture-cleaners, is sure to destroy such pictures in the end ; they are painted 
on a dark ground, and every painter knows that when white lead is thinly spread 
over a dark colour, it becomes more or less transparent in time; white lead has 
a tendency to grow transparent. If vou were te paint a chess board with a thin 
coat. of white lead, so as effectually to conceal the black squares, and not suffer it 
to be touched, in a certain time, louger or shorter, according to the thinness of the 
paint, the black squares would again become apparent. The white lead has a 
tendency to grow transparent, and the consequence is, that when a picture is 
painted on a dark ground, time does it harm rather than good. 

4500. Those remarks apply to the two Canalettis and Nicholas Poussin, do 
they not ?-— Yes, there are portions in the Poussin where the ground is now almust 
entirely bare. 

4591. Mr. Labouchere.| Did I understand you to say your opposition to the 
cleaning of this picture depended on the state of public opinion at that time rather 
than on the condition of the picture ?—In the first place, I observed that I did not 
think pictures were injured by being in a dirty state, and therefore that it was 
quite immaterial whether they were cleaned now or ten years hence. { remember 
also stating that in the event of the pictures being removed to another building, 
it would then perhaps be thought desirable to examine the whole collection care- 
fully to see what was necessary to be done, and I thought that would be quite time 
enouvh to enter into the question. 

4562. Have you on several occasions opposed the cleaning of pictures /— 
Uniformly, since I have been a trustee. 

4503. But the point has been carried against you by the other trustees :—There 
was a very small meeting, and on the occasion of this cleaning being proposed, the 
resolution that was drawn up was much stronger than the resolution which was 
actually carried, and it was on my objecting to it that it was modified. 
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Sir C. Eastlake, S aie 
P. sha). : 4564. You are the only artist among the trustees, I believe ?—~I am the only 


—_.._.— __— one among the trustees. bre 
31 May 1853. 4505. Did they ask the opinion of Mr. Uwins on these occasions ?—No, they 
did not on that occasion, and I am not aware that they asked his opinion on any 
occasion. . : 
4566) Do you think it safe that the trustees, without any professional sanction, 
should authorise pictures to be cleaned ?—I think it is not safe. 


4567. Mr. Charteris.) Are we to understand you that the trustees did not 
consult Mr. Uwins, whom you consider to be there as a sort of professional 
a‘lviser, and that these pictures were cleaned in the teeth almost, I might say, of 
your protest, being the President of the Royal Academy ?—I have'no wish to 
accuse any person, and I hope that on such points you will question the other 
trustees; I had rather not say anything which can be supposed to cast any reflec- 
tion on them. | 

4568. You have stated that you always opposed this cleaning, but that the 
subject was brought forward periodically ?—Yes, ‘repeatedly ; every year. 

4569. Was it brought forward by any one trustee in particular ?—It was. 

4570. Have you any objection to state the name of that trustee >—I request 
that I may not be asked to name him. 


- 4571. Mr. Vernon.] Do we understand you to say, supposing this had been 
a private collection of pictures of your own, you would have entertained the 
same opinion as to their cleaning ?—If I had looked forward to a change of resi- 
dence I might have said, “This will be a tedious operation ; it will be incon- 
“ venient, and I would rather put it off for the present -? and I should have had 
no apprehension from the pictures suffering from being in a dirty state. 

4572. But assuming they were to remain where they are, if they had been your 
own pictures, and if you were not amenable to authority or under responsibility, 
would you then have objected to their being cleaned ?—Then unquestionably | 
should have them cleaned. 

4573. Consequently your objections have more reference to your feeling of 
responsibility, and probably to your dislike of incurring censure ?—I am not pre- 
pared to admit that; if I thought anything was desirable for the conservation of 
the pictures I should not be afraid of public censure. My feeling is, however, 
that I would much rather leave well alone. The pictures cannot come to any 
harm in their present state. 

4574. But if they were your own property would you, on the whole, consider 
them in a more satisfactory state uncleaned or cleaned ?>—If they were mine [ 
would have them cleaned. | 


4575. Chairman. In reference to what you say as to your difference of 
opinion with the trustees, you do not mean to disclaim your share of respon- 
sibility as to the course ultimately adopted >—I have no wish to shrink from any 
responsibility or from any censure I have merited; I merely state the truth in 
answer to your questions. 

4576. 1 ask you that, question for your own satisfaction. In giving the candid 
answer which you gave to my question, you did not mean to reflect on your col- 
leagues, or disclaim your share of responsibility, although you have differed from 
them in opinion ?—Whether I take the responsibility or not, I have had it; for I 
have been accused, both in Parliament and in the public papers, with being the 
sole advocate for cleaning, whereas I was utterly against it. 

4577. Mr. Labouchere.] 1 believe it has been the practice in the National Gal- 
lery to confine the operation of picture-cleaning to the vacation ?— Yes. 

4578. Do you not think that that is an inconvenient practice, and do you not 
think it would be advisable to extend the time during the whole year, and to have the 
pictures cleaned when they wanted it, without reference to the vacation ?—Yes ; 
{ stated that in a printed letter, which I addressed to Sir Robert Peel. 


4579. Mr. Ewart.| Do you not think it material tu enable the public to see the 
pictures in their best state 7—Yes. 

4580. Inasmuch as the object of the exhibition is to educate more or less the 
taste of the people ?—Yes. 

4581. Then might it not be requisite to clean the pictures with that view ?—It 
is; and it is requisite now, if you could be sure that it would, be carefully and 
properly done. But whatever objections I may have had before to the cleaning © 
pictures in the National Gallery, they are very much confirmed now ; and I was 

never 
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ever more impressed, knowing, as I do, that Mr. Seguier has had great experi- 
ence, with the danger of cleaning pictures at all. 
582. Chairman.| Will you now give us your opinion upon the state of the nine 
ictures which have been recently cleaned, as compared with their state previous to 
that cleaning ; you have mentioned the two Canalettis, and the Nicholas Poussin?— 
I should say of them, that the cleaning was injudicious, because, as I said before, 
such pictures are always in a ruining state; for, as the opaque colours become 
more transparent in time, the dark ground comes through, and the tints that were 
originally warm become gray. 

4583- Do you think that any one of these pictures has actually suffered in 
respect to the original work of the master by the late process of cleaning ?—Not 
at all; but in the Canaletti, not the Grand Canal (1 do not think that picture 
has been at all injured), but in the other Canaletti the lights have been too much 
cleaned; I do not think that that is a matter of importance; and I should say the 
same of the Queen of Sheba. The lights ofa picture are always more loaded than 
the rest; the surface is rougher, and such portions are sure to become discoloured 
from the impurity of the atmosphere and other causes. 

4584. When you say the pictures have been too much cleaned, in which of the 
two senses do you use the term “cleaning” 2—I mean that there bas been too 
much dirt removed. I consider it absurd to suppose that any _picture-cleaner, 
who has had the smallest practice, or who has the smallest regard for his character, 
could ever remove the solid parts of a picture; it would be a mest barbarous 
operation, and it would be very difficult also; you may safely banish from + our 
imaginations the idea that anything of the kind has taken place ; the only ques- 
tion can be, whether the glazings have been removed ? 

4585. Of course I include the glazing; 1 ask you whether in the View in 
Venice you think that any portion of the original master’s work has been injured 
or removed 7—I am not weli enough acquainted witli Canaletti’s pictures to know 
that he glazed his pictures, but I am sure that those lights would be better for 
glazing now. 

4586. Is it your opinion that any portion of the original master’s work has 
been removed from that picture :—J am not prepared to say that anything has 
been removed, but still I say the cleaning has been carried too far, and that clean- 
ing at all was unnecessary. 

4587. Have you observed the mason’s shed on the right hand side of the 
picture, and particularly the crossbeams which support the outer wooden wall of 
that shed ?>—I know the part to which you allude; I have not particularly 
observed it. 

4588. You are not aware of any damage having been done to the mason’s shed 
in respect to the original painting of the master r—It would be necessary before 
I could answer that question to compare the picture in its present state with its 
original state, which 1 do not remember, nor do i believe any person does. The 
reason why there are such facilities for making accusations of this kind is, that the 
previous state of the picture no longer exists; it is a question that does not admit 
of proof, and that is one reason why I think the public are so easily misled on such 
‘subjects. 

4589. Then upon that principle, unless a picture had been very closely in- 
spected and examined by the public before it was cleaned, in whatever state it 
came out after it was cleaned, we should not be entitled to criticise its appear- 
ance, because we have no longer the original state of the picture to compare with 
its present state ?—It is a question of degree, and that is the reason why it is so 
difficult to arrive at the truth. If you saw one of Claude’s trees rubbed out, 
every one would remember the original state of the picture, and would be able to 
compare it; but when you come to niceties, such as beams in shadows, and so 
on, | very much doubt whether anybody distinctly remembers them, especially as 
these are obscure parts of the picture in question, which of course were still more 
obscure when the picture was covered with dirt. 

4590. Then, in any of these pictures can you detect anything as having been im- 
properly removed ?—I am prepared to say that none of the master’s work has been 
removed, but I think the Queen of Sheba has been tastelessly cleaned; I think 
that some parts of that picture have been too much cleaned for the rest ; now, l 
do not consider it a defect when, as in the Rebecca, the whole surface has been 
Carefully and equally cleaned, because I know that time will bring that right ; so 
4vith regard to the Annunciation ; I consider that that has been carefully and equally 
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cleaned, and that the effects of time will probably restore that picture to its original | 
state; | know the previous state of that picture, and that it was in a very bad 
state; I inspected it when on the Commission with Mr. William Russell and 
Mr. Faraday ; that picture was brought to us; we saw it with magnifying glasses, 
and Professor Faraday was of opinion that it was covered with dirt and varnish, 
and an accumulation of matter, which had nothing to do with the original painting, 

4591. With regard to the shadow of the ship, in the central part of the Queen of 
of Sheba, do you not consider any serious damage is there perceptible ¢—I am not’ 
able to say; I do not remember the original state of the picture sufficiently. 

4592. Do you think the shadew now looks as it ouvht to look?—I have 
no distinct recollection of that particular part of the picture; if I had been aware 
that you would have asked me the question, I would have looked at that parti- 
cular part, but I cannot recall it to my memory. Independently of the Queen of 
Sheba, which I consider, as I said before, to have been ill cheaned, because par- 
tially cleaned, I should say that the others, althouh they have been carefully and 
well cleaned, do very much want some of the dirt they had before. I observed, 
when I was speaking of glazing, that the test of a glazer is, that his picture 
would look manifestly unfinished without it. I should say of Claude, that if he 
was not a glazer he ought to have been one, for there is a certain equality in his 
touch which approaches to what painters call wooden, and that is now very 
apparent in the Annunciation and in the other picture, The effect of glazing, or 
of dirt, would be to break the evenness of those touches, and to diversity the mere 
touch, independent of the colour. I should recommend that the Annunciation 
should be left without its glass for at least a twelvemonth, so that it might have 
the benefit of dirt. 

4593. I suppose you, as trustee, and interested in the matter, have examined 
these nine pictures very closely to know whether the public outery, as it bas been 
called, has been well founded or not ?—Yes, } have examiued them closely. 

4594. Have you made any special remarks upon any of the other pictures ; do 
you consider the Paul Veronese has been well and carefully cleaned?@—Yes; I 
heard what Sir Edwin Landseer said of the blue coming too forward, and [agree 
with him in that; but I think time will soon rectify it. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to clean a picture so that some one part shall not be a little out of harmony, 
but I think that time soon rectifies such defects when they are slight. 

4595. Are you aware that an eminent acadamecian has given it as his opinion 
before the Committee that that picture in its present state is not the original work 
of Paul Veronese ?—I heard that opinion given by Mr. Dyce. 

4596. Do you think that that opinion would have been given by him if he 
had seen that picture in its perfect state >_J do not see why that opmion should 
be given now, [| am aware of the reasons which influenced Mr. Dyce in giving 
that opinion—the passage in Boschini, with which I am well acquainted ; and | 
should say that if the inference which he draws from that passage were to be 
applied literally, it would exclude a number of fine pictures which at present go 
under the name of Paul Veronese. 

4597. Perhaps you think be gave too limited an interpretation of the term 
“ Velare,” as applicable solely to transparent applications ?/—I do not think that 
that would alter the question. 

4598. Mr. Charteris.) In your opinion Paul Veronese did glaze ?—I believe 
that many pictures going under bis name, which are glazed, are by his hand. 

4599. Have you ever seen a picture of Paul Veronese which gave you the 
impression that he did not employ that process in his painting ?—I have seen 
fine pictures undoubtedly by the hand of Paul Veronese which had never been 
glazed at all, and | should say that he is a master who could have painted with 
all his effect without glazing 

4600. Chairman.\| Were you in London at the time the Turners were removed 
to the National Gallery and cleaned >No, I do not think I was in town at that 
time. 

4601. With regard to the varnish that has been made use of in the gallery, it 
appears from the evidence both of Mr. Seguier and Mr. Brown, that those 
gentlemen, in cleaning pictures, were in the habit, until lately, of making use 0 
a varnish which is not generally used. Mr. Brown states that he made use of a 
resinous varnish, which he keeps secret; and Mr. Seguier has been in the habit 
of mixing oil with his varnish ; do you approve of the practice of both those 
gentlemen in that respect >—1 did not interfere with them, and I am not aa 
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of the precise mode wm which Mr. Seguier prepared his materials ; but if he used 
a very pure oil with mastic varnish, he has high authority for so doing, 

4602. Do you not consider that it was your duty, as having charge of the 
pictures, to see that the gentlemen employed to clean or take charge of the 
pictures under your superintendence did not use experimental applications to 
the pictures, but either used the legitimate varnish, which I understand to be 
wastic varnish, or if they used any special applications of their own, that they 
should first have your approbation and your sanction for so doing ?—-I do not 
understand what is meant by legitimate varnish, because there is evidence of a 
great variety of practice with regard to varnish among the old masters. 

4503. Is it not the fact at present, that when the word varnish is used as appli- 
cable to pictures, it does mean what is commonly called mastic varnish ?—It does, 
put it does not follow that that is the best varnish; it is not the varnish that was 
preferred by the Italians: they used the fir resin dissolved in essential oil. 

4604. If Mr. Seguier or Mr. Brown had thought fit to use any application 
which they called varnish, you would not have thought it your duty to interfere ? 
—I do not go so far as that; I should have interfered if I bad had any reason to 
suppose that they had adopted methods which were never tried before, but I know 
that the method of Mr. Seguier, rightor wrong, has been used by great authorities. 

4005. You knew that all along ?—Yes. 

4606. Did you know that Mr. Brown’s method had been always used ?—I do 
not know what his method is; I believe it to be mastic varnish, and nothing else. 

4607. If you were aware that Mr. Brown was going to use an experimental 
application of his own, of which you knew nothing, upon the six pictures he was 
to clean, would you not have thought it your duty at least to inquire into the 
application he used ?—I was not aware until now that he made any secret of it; 
I thought 1t was mastic varnish, and 1 believe it was nothing else. He may have 
some secret in preparing it; a good deal depends upon that. Rubens recom- 
mended the use of oil varnish on pictures. 

4608. With respect to the cleaning of the Susanna, that was undertaken, as 
appears from the Minutes, in consequence of a private correspondence between 
yourself and Sir Robert Peel, as First Lord of the Treasury ?—Yes; and as a 
trustee also- 

4609. Supposing he had been First Lord of the Treasury, and not a trustee, 
you would not have applied to him upon the subject ?—No; I applied to him 
because of his double capacity. 

4610. Mr. Labouchere.| Do you think that any admixture of oil in a varnish is 
objectionable ?—If you like to look at the authorities I have with me, you will 
find what the painiers ia the time of Charles the First thought upon the subject. 

4611. Do you think there ought to be any restriction put upon the trustees or 
upon the picture-cleaners in the National Gallery, with regard to the use of 
varnish /—T] should never consider it a ground of censure on a picture-cleaner that 
he used a well-prepared and very clear oil, mixed in a certain proportion with the 
other varnish ; but I should recommend, particularly in the National Gallery, that 
such a varnish should be used as could easily be removed, because varnishes are 
sure to become discoloured, and those oil varnishes are sometimes very difficult to 
remove. # 

4612. Do you think, taking that into consideration, that it would be advisable 
that no varnish should be used in the National Gallery of which oil forms a 
portion ?—I think so; yet I can imagine exceptions. 

4613. Chairman.] Do you not think that in an establishment like the National 
Gallery, where there is a body of trustees, appointed to hold meetings and decide 
on important points, it is desirable, however distinguished the quarter might be 
to which you appealed, that in the first instance you should take their opinion 
before referring to the First Lord of. the Treasury, although he was a trustee. 
I am Speaking now of the Susanna, and of the vacation, and also of a time 
when it was not possible to consult the other trustees ?—No doubt it would be 
more proper te do so. 

4614. Suppose any matter of importance were to occur in the gullery during 
what is not the London season, do you not think that the trustees would have 

een happy to come to London, in order to meet together, and to consult on 
that particular point ?-—I always considered tbat if, on consulting Sir Robert Peel, 
€ gave me authority to act, that was sufficient; if he had said, ‘“ This is not a 
Point which I alone can undertake to decide ; you must call a meeting of the 
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trustees, wherever they may be,” I should of course have attended to his 
instructions. PS 

4615. Did you ever apply to Sir Robert Peel, and receive that answer ?— 
Never ; he always gave me instructions to act. 

4616. Do you not think that you and Sir Robert Peel might have carried on 
the business of the gallery during the other six months, as well as it was carried 
on by you and the other trustees >__'That is really a difficult question to answer. 

4617. Mr. R. Currie.] With reference to questions which have been put to you 
in a former part of your examination, I wish to know whether you moved any 
amendment of the resolution that was come to, to clean the pictures, or whether 
in any other way you placed your own opinion on record ?—No, I did not. 

4618. Then you agreed at least to the opinion of the majority ?—The resolu- 
tion which was carried was such a resolution as I could consent to ; I would by 
no means have consented to the resolution which was originally proposed ; [ would 
have protested against it; and I must do the trustees the justice to say that 
when I strongly opposed it they ceased to press it; it would have been carried 
long before but for that. 

4619. Mr. Charteris.) Are you aware whether the original resolution as well as 
the resolution that was carried is to be found in the minutes of the trustees -— 
They do not both stand on the minutes of the trustees; whether the original reso- 
lution exists or not, is another question. 

4620. Mr. Labouchere.| 1 understood you to say, that these pictures were 
finally cleaned against your opinion >—No; the resolution that was carried was 
not against my opinion ; if you ask me whether the pictures have been cleaned 
in conformity with that resolution, that is a different question. I believe that the 
instructions of the trustees were over-passed. 

4621. Mr. Charteris.) What was the resolution?—That they should be var- 
nished, and the old varnish removed if necessary ; the expression is, ‘“ removal 
of the old varnish and revarnishing them.” 

4622. Where is that ?—-In page 49: “ Resolved, that Mr. Seguier be requested to 
“ complete, during the approaching vacation, the necessary operations for putting 
‘in order those pictures which he has recently reported to the trustees as requir- 
“ ing the removal of the old varnish, and revarnishing them.” 

4623. Did that refer to the nine pictures that have been cleaned ?—That is also 
another question. 1 do not make out that the reports of Mr. Seguier corre- 
spond with those nine pictures. 

4624. But when you were present, and when that resolution was passed to 
which you have referred, to what pictures did you imagine and intend the reso- 
lution to apply 2—Undoubtedly to those which Mr. Seguier had reported as re- 
quiring to be cleaned. 

4625. But that report of his does not correspond with the pictures which he 
has cleaned ?—So I find. 

4626. Has he cleaned any pictures which are not named in that report ?—l 
have not examined the point accurately, but I was struck by the non-agreement 
referred to; at the same time, when I was keeper of the National Gallery, I might, 
as keeper, have suggested any alteration in the proposed course, and the trastees 
would then have justified it ; but when I was keeper no such list was eveh required ; 
certainly I should say that if a list were called for, and the keeper were directed 
to have those particular pictures cleaned, those instructions would have been 
strictly complied with. 1 do not understand why the instructions should have 
been departed from. 

4627. Chairman.] 1s it not the case that every picture that has been cleaned is 
included in some one or other list made during the discussion as to cleaning ; that 
Mr. Seguier was empowered to clean in what way he thought proper all the pic- 
tures that have been cleaned, although they do not appear in any one list exactly 
in their order ?—That is very probably the case. 

4628. Mr. Charteris.) Did you see that report of Mr. Seguier’s which was 
made upon the pictures that required cleaning ?—~Yes; it was merely a list. 

4629. Chairman.] Besides the nine pictures that he cleaned, in the wider 
sense of the term, were there not three others, a Parmigiano, a Murillo, and a 
Sebastian del Piombo, that were partially cleaned, and two others, a Salvator 
Rosa, and a Claude, which might have been cleaned, but Mr. Seguier stated that 
there was not time during the vacation for the purpose %—Does Mr. Seguier say 
that he cleaned the Sebastian del Piombo at all? 

4630. Partially. 
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4630. Partially. —I was not aware of it. 

4631. Mr. Labouchere.| Do you consider that, generally speaking, the subject 
of picture-cleaning m the National Gallery is conducted with that caution and deli- 
peration which its importance would seem to require >—I certainly do not think 
that it has been hitherto so conducted. igen 

4632. Chairman. | In (Question No. 679, it is said, “In page 42 of Mr. Joseph 
« Hume’s Return ot 1852, it is stated, ‘ Mr. Seguier was fearful of washing the 
“ three large pictures, namely, the Resurrection of Lazarus, Sebastiano del Piombo ; 
« the Vision of Siant Jerome, Parmegiano ; and the Holy Family, Murillo, unless 
« pe could varnish them, which he thinks could not be conveniently done, except 
« during the vacation.” Was it your intention at that time to have cleaned and 
«« evarnished these pictures during the late vacation, along with the other nine 
« pictures? They were washed over.—During the same vacation ? Yes; they were 
« notcleaned, you understand, but they were washed down, and a very thin mastic 
« yarnish was rubbed over them” ?—Such cleaning would be safe at any time. 

4633-4. Then there were two other pictures, Salvator Rosa and a Claude, which 
might have been cleaned, but for the cleaning of which there was not time, so that 
the whole number of pictures which Mr. Seguier was authorised to clean was 
fourteen, and those fourteen are all specified in different minutes of the trustees 
as having been given over to him to clean as he thought fit‘—That quite justifies 
Mr. Seguier’s selection ; and it also justifies the trustees in giving him authority 
in that way. b 

4635. To return to the question of your having cleaned the Susanna by order 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, a single trustee ; although there was no danger 
in the case of Sir Robert Peel, do you not think that that was an anomaly which 
might have been productive in other cases of considerable inconvenience ?— Yes. 

4636. Does it not involve a double responsibility, a responsibility to the trustees, 
and a responsibility to the Lord of the Treasury ?-—Yes. 

4637. Mr. Charteris.| If Sir Robert Peel had been merely First Lord of the 
Treasury, and not a trustee, would you have thought it necessary to have applied 
to him ?—No. 

4638, Mr. Ewart.| As a general rule, you would not make such an application 
to an individual ?—No. 

4639. Chairman.] A question has arisen with the public, as to whether the 
picture called the Vision of a Knight has been cleaned since it was purchased; 
have you heard any remarks made in public upon that question :—No. 

4640. You were keeper at the time of its purchase, were you not ?/—Yes. 

4641. And are you satisfied that that picture was not cleaned or meddled with 
when it passed from the hands of the previous proprietor, on its way to the gallery - 
—J never heard of its being cleaned in the slightest degree. 

4642. And it could not have been cleaned without your knowledge ?—No. 

4643. Have you heard it said that Mr. Samuel Woodburn has stated to various 
friends of his, that on seeing that picture hung up in the gallery, he observed that 
it had been cleaned and damaged, and that he would not bave given more than 
half the amount of money for it in its then state that he would have given before it 
was purchased and transferred to the gallery ?—I never heard that he had said so ; 
but if he was correct, he must have referred to some cleaning long before it was in 
the gallery, with which cleaning the trustees had nothing whatever to do. 

4044. From whom was the picture purchased ?—From Mr. Egerton. 

4645. Was Mr. Samuel Woodburn consulted as to the purchase -—He was at 
last, because by a regulation (if I may use that word) of the trustees, or of the 
Treasury, two connoisseurs were required to give an opinion and certificate as to 
the authenticity of a work before it could be purchased ; the two gentlemen who 
were first consulted were Mr. Emmerson and Mr. Nieuwenhuys, and one of those 
declared that it was nota Raphael. I still recommended the trustees to.purchase 
the picture; I gave them documentary evidence, as well as my own opinion, 
which induced them to take other opinions. 

4646. Then Mr. Woodburn did see the picture before it was purchased and 
transterred to the gallery ?—Yes. 

4647. Then if he made such a statement as that to which I have referred 
when he saw the picture in the gallery, whether he was right or wrong, he had the 
means of comparing its state in the gallery with his recollection of its previous 
state before it came to the gallery ?—Certainly. 

4048. But you never heard any report of the kind’—No. 
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4649. And you do not believe that there is any foundation for it >—Not the 
least. 

4650. Mr. Brown, I believe, was recommended by Sir Robert Peel, for the 
purpose of cleaning certain Dutch pictures 7 —Yes. 

4651. Was he authorised by the trustees to clean them ?—1 stated to the trus. 
tees that Sir Robert Peel had recommended Mr. Brown, and they assented to his 
being employed. 

4652. Did they sanction the placing particular pictures in his hands 7—No, 
I had general instructions to do what I thought proper. 

4053. You state in the minutes, I think, that you were authorised in the same 
form as that in which you have been authorised upon other occasions to use your 
discretion as to the pictures to be cleaned, and to employ such persons as you 
thought fit ?—-Yes. 

4054. You allude to a letter addressed to Sir Robert Peél, in May 1845, as 
First Lord of the Treasury, on the subject of cleaning; that is in page 13 of Mr, 
Hume’s first Return, and you call it a printed letter ; was it also a private letter? 
—It was printed and published on my responsibility and at my expense. 

4055. It is not given in the minutes which we have?—No; I can hardly say 
in what capacity I addressed that letter to Sir Robert Peel, but certainly I should 
never have addressed it to him if I had not been keeper of the National Gallery ; 
in the title 1 describe myself as keeper of the National Gallery, but still the letter 
was not official ; I did not consult the trustees about it. r . 

4656. From the several examples, it appears that during your incumbency a 
great deal was done in the gallery in consequence of private communications 
passing between you and the First Lord of the Treasury, with respect to cleaning, 
as well as with respect to other matters?—Not with respect to cleaning; as to 
that, I had always the instructions of the trustees. 

4057. With respect to cleaning the Susanna, had you the instructions of the 
trustees P—No, but I had their approval of the course taken. 

4658. Do you think that that is a regular way of doing business, irrespective of 
the merits of the persons concerned in it, and that it does not tend to confuse the 
responsibility, and to render it difficult to say where responsibility attaches ?— 
I certainly think it a mostirregular mode of doing business. 

4659. This report that you made, of having consulted Sir Robert Peel with 
regard to the Susanna, and of acting on his directions, was made in conjunction 
with a number of cther matters, but did you receive any formal sanction from the 
trustees afterwards, at a meeting of theirs, as to your having done this. by the 
direction of a single trustee, as First Lord of the Treasury, rather than in conse- 
quence of previous consultation with them ?—Yes, I made a report to the trustees, 
but Iam not aware that it appears in the minutes. 

4060. Mr. Charteris.| Did they approve of that proceeding ?—They approved 
in all such cases of what had been done ; when I had acted on the instructions of 
Sir Robert Peel only, during the vacation, I reported what had been done to the 
trustees at their first meeting, and they approved of it. 

4061. Are we to understand that you did that wholly irrespective of Sir 
Robeit Peel’s official position as First Lord of the Treasury ?—Yes: I mean the 
mode of reporting. 

4662. Chairman.| In the letter which has been just adverted to, but which 
does not appear on the minutes, you allude to the narrowness of the building, 
and to the difficulties in the vacation of carrying on the operation of cleaning, 
and otherwise; are you not aware that the whole building really does belong, 
properly speaking, to the National Gallery, including that portion of it which has 
been temporarily awarded to the Royal Academy ?—-I have no such impression ; 
I have heard that when his Majesty William the Fourth placed the keys of that 
portion of the building which belongs to the Royal Academy in the hands of the 
late president, Sir Martin Shee, he said, “ You hold this on the same tenure as 
tue apartments in Somerset House, which were presented to the Royal Academy 
by his Majesty King George the Third.” 

4663. You are not aware that the trustees of the National Gallery have, if 
they think fit to exercise it, any claim on that portion of the building should they 
think it necessary for the purposes of the gallery?—I am not aware of it, and 
I believe they have no such claim. | . 

4064. Are you not aware that, in the Report of the Committee of 1836, it was 


distinctly stated that the Academy had only a temporary and permissive. title : 
| . e 
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be there, and that if the: management of the National Gallery required the whole 
puilding, they might receive notice to quit at any time '—I never heard of that 

articular circumstance ; but I have always understood that the Academy might 
have notice to quit on condition of their being placed in a building which was 
equivalent in all respects to that which they now occupy. 

4665. Considering the great difficulty of cleaning pictures in a proper manner, 
and of carrying on other matters for their protection during the vacation, do you not 
think it would have been desirable for the trustees to have exercised their right 
of claiming that building, leaving the Government to provide for the Academy 
elsewhere as they might think fit >—I am not aware that it would. 

4666. Mr, Ewart.] Ave you aware that the question was publicly asked of 
Mr. Spring Rice, when he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether the Academy 
had or had not a mere permissive right to the building, and that his reply was 
that they had a permissive right merely ?—I am not aware of it. 

4667. Chairman.| With respect to the backs of the pictures ; were you member 
of a commission in May 1850, in conjunction with Mr. William Russell and Mr. 
Faraday, which commission reported that as great or greater injuries in the way 
of dirt resulted to the appearance of the pictures from the backs than from the 
fronts; and that Report of yours was confirmed by the Report of the House of 
Commons’ Committee in 1850, where evidence was also given as to the injury 
which the pictures experienced from the exposure of their backs ’—Yes; but I 
think that although in that Committee Mr. Faraday’s evidence appeared to be rather 
strong upon the subject, he did not attach much importance to any Injury which 
the pictures might receive from the back ; he did not consider it likely that they 
would receive any serious injury from the dust penetrating in that way, although 
he recommended a mode by which it might be prevented. 

4068. But yourself and those who were associated with you in that commission 
were quite unanimous as to the injurious effects of dirt on the backs of the pic- 
tures‘—Yes, I am quite aware of it; but if I were called on to say what I thought 
of that part of our Report, I should say that it is not one of the most important 
points we insisted on. 

4009. Was it not stated indirectly in that Report, or in the discussion of that 
Report before the Committee, that more injury accrued to the pictures from the 
backs than from the fronts ?—If it is so stated, it is rather strong, but if I put my 
signature to it, I am responsible of course for it. 

_ 4070. Since you have been a trustee have you thought it your duty to see 
that anything was done, in conformity with that Report, towards preserving the 
backs of the pictures ?—No. 


4671. Have you ever brought the subject before the trustees at all ?—I have 


not; there seems to be a general understanding among the trustees that the 


time is approaching when the management of the National Gallery will require to 
be reconsidered, and there has been generally a disposition to postpone. I have 
had the same feeling with regard to cleaning pictures; I have thought that if it 
should be determined to remove the pictures even 10 years hence to another 
building the question of cleaning may be postponed until then. The trastees 
appear to have an idea that they are on the eve of a change, 

4072. Is there not this difference between the two cases you have put, that in 
the case of the dirt on their varnish, the pictures receive no essential damage, but 
that in the case of the backs, they are receiving serious damage, and, therefore, 
that it-is necessary immediately that the dust should be either temporarily removed 
from time to time, or that precautions saould be taken against its accumulating ? 
—You are, no doubt, aware that when a report is drawn up in that way, although 
several persons sign it, they are not all equally impressed with the importance of 
every part of it; I was not so impressed with the importance of that danger, 
although I added my signature to the Report; it came from Professor Faraday, a 
high authority ; but I have still my doubts as to the extent of the danger. 

4673. Did you not, in your subsequent evidence before the Committee, repeat, 
im your individual capacity, that you thought great damage was doue to pictures 
from the backs ?—There is some danger, but | think it is a little exaggerated. 

4674. Considering that that Report was given in, and that the Committee also 
Teported upon the subject, did you not consider it your duty to bring the matter 
under the consideration of the trustees ?—It would have been better that J should 
have done so. 
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4675. Mr. Charteris.| You have stated, as a reason for these recommendations 
not having been brought before the trustees or carried into effect, that there was 
an impression on their part that there was to be some alteration in the manage. 
ment of the National Gallery ; are you aware what gave rise to that impression? 
—J allude more particularly to the change of place. 


4676. Chairman.] Are you-aware that about the year 1850, though it seems 
not very clear from the evidence of the subordinate officers of the gallery at what 
time, the pictures in the gallery were unhung during the vacation, and that after 
the backs were carefully dusted they were hung up again ?—It was in November 
1850 that I was appointed a trustee, and that was after the vacation, so that | 
could not know what was done in the vacation; I might have heard of it, bat I 
have no recollection that I did hear anything of it. 

4677. I presume that if that operation had been considered necessary you 
would have deemed it more advisable to carry it into effect than to clean the nine 
pictures which were cleaned during the last vacation, in consequence of its pre- 
serving the pictures from immediate danger, whereas dirt on them only disfigured 
their surfaces ?—Of the two, I would rather have had the backs cleaned than the 
fronts. 

4678. When vau were keeper did you turn your attention more particularly to 
what I have defined as occasional cleaning ; not the larger operation, but the 
occasional wiping, or dusting, or washing, or rubbing of the pictures -—Yes, 
J have always recommended wiping with a silk handkerchief. 

4679. What was the mode employed at the period when you were keeper ?— 
There was very little done. Mr. Seguier was not regularly employed to under- 
take such operations. I frequently used to do it myself in the case of such 
pictures as I could approach. 

4680. If a picture was once brought into the gallery in what you would con- 
sider a good state, do you know of any means of occasional cleaning which would 
keep it in that state without the necessity of going through the more serious 
operation of cleaning ?—I know of nothing better than wiping it carefully with a 
silk handkerchief and occasionally sponging it. 

4681. Do you think that would keep the dirt off sufficiently to prevent the 
necessity of a more extensive operation hereafter ?—Not while the pictures are in 
the present building. 

4682. Did you, during the period of your keepership, allow the pictures to be 
sponged with water in the occasional cleaning :—Mr. Seguier, and Mr. Brown 
also, I believe, did sometimes clean pictures in that manner. 

4683. And you did not object to it?—No. 

4684. Mr. Charteris.] To you think it a perfectly safe operation if it is done 
with care ?—It depends upon the picture. I must do Mr, Seguier the justice to 
say that he was very particular as to the cases in which it might be applied ; for 
example, in the case of a picture painted on wood with a tendency to cbip, it 
would be dangerous to wipe it, even with a silk handkerchief, as the silk might 
tear up some of the particles which were disposed to chip off. 


4685. Chairman.] Are you of opinion that the situation of the gallery and the 
influences to which it is exposed are so serious as to entail such a constant accuinu- 
lation of dirt as to require cleaning, in the stronger sense of the term, from time to 
time ?—I think the pictures will get more and more dirty where they now are. 

4686. You gave an opinion in 1850, 1 think, as to the desirableness of a 
change in some way or other as regards the site of the gallery in consequence of 
these influences /— Yes. 

4687. Does that opinion remain ;—Quite so. 

4688. Has it been further confirmed ?—Yes ; I think the pictures are likely to 
cet extremely dirty in their present situation ; but still I would not recommend 
them to be cleaned at present. 


4689. Do you consider that the dirt to which they are exposed arises in any 
way from the oil varnish with which they have been covered >—I am not pre- 
pared to say that; if the oil used in that varnish is not very carefully prepared it 
would have a tendency to darken much more than a well-prepared oil, because 
the circumstance of the darkening depends very much on the quantity of mucilage 
is in the oil, and it is possible to extract that by clarification. 

4690. Have you observed more discoloration on pictures which have been 

varnished 
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varnished with the gallery varnish than upon pictures which have been varnished 
with mastic or other varnish ?—TI have not observed much difference. 

4691- Do you think that with a more spacious building, better means of ven- 
¢jlation, more room for the pictures, and also for visitors, and, in short, making 
use yf all the precautions that could be adopted, the present site might be well 
adapted for the National Gallery, in spite of the influences to which you have 
adverted -—No ; because 1 do not think you could exclude the smoke, and that 
is the chief cause of the dirty state of the pictures. 

4692. Mr. Charteris.| Has it ever been the custom to water the floors of the 
gallery 2—Every day when I was keeper. 

"4693. Are you aware whether it has been done since you ceased to be keeper ? 
—] do not know. 

4694. Mr. Labouchere.] Could you suggest any improvement in the mode in 
which the pictures are selected to be cleaned in the National Gallery ?—I heard 
Sir Edwin Landseer suggest that a committee should be appointed in such cases ; 
[ think that that would be a desirable mode, but I confess | think that in general 
the effect of appointing a committee of that kind is to do away with individual 
responsibility ; ( would rather select a very experienced person and make him 
responsible ; he might take advice, and might in al! difficult cases be required to 

0 sO. 

: 4605. Do you think that such a person ought to be himself an artist ?>—That 
does not follow ; he might have studied to a certain extent, but it is not neces- 
sary that he should be an accomplished artist. 

4696. Would you make the actual picture-cleaner the person to hold such a 
situation ?—In the case of Mr. William Seguier that was the case, and I do not 
imagine that he acted indiscreetly. I have always understood that without any 
instructions from the trustees he looked after the pictures, and cleaned them when 
he thought it desirable ; there appears to have been no record of such cleanings, 
but I have always understood that to be the case. 

4697.. However competent the picture-cleaner may be, do you think it would 
be right to leave a question of that kind, in an institution like the National 
Gallery, to his uncontrolled discretion, whether he should or should not clean a 
picture ?—Mr. William Seguier was, perhaps, particularly well fitted to combine 
both offices; but in general I should say it is not desirable to make the picture- 
cleaner himself the judge what pictures should be cleaned. 

4698. From what class of persons would you select the individual who should 
have the control of the operations of the picture-cleaner ?—The qualifications 
required are so numerous, that it is very difficult to say from what class he should 
be selected, but I imagine that the knowledge of art is constantly increasing in this 
country, and I do not think it would be difficult to find such a person. 

4699. Leaving the chief responsibility on such an individual as you have 
described, do you think it will be an additional security if he were rendered 
generally responsible to the trustees or some other body ?—I think it would be an 
additional security if he were rendered responsible to somebody, but I think 
that individual responsibility to a great extent would still be desirable. I would 
rather trust to au individual, if well selected, and if he were perfectly aware that 
everything depended on his judgment; I think that would make him cautious. 
vee Mr. B. Wall.| Would you recommend his being a salaried officer ?— 

es, 

4701. Mr. Labouchere.| Do you think there is a disposition with almost all 
picture-cleaners to be too fond of exercising their art, that is to say, to lean too 
frequently towards cleaning pictures ?—It is their occupation, and it is very 
natural. I have heard some of them say it is a very fascinating ovcupation ; to 
painters it is also very interesting, if they are not afraid of destroying a picture. 
We read that Sir Joshua Reynolds used to destroy pictures in order to leara how 
they were painted. 

4702. The fascination of which you speak would not be diminished, if, besides 
being allowed to clean the pictures, they were allowed to repaint them 7— 

¢ have not assumed that it is an accomplished artist who is to perform the 
operation. 

4703. Mr. Ewart.| Are you aware that in the case of the Berlin Gallery, Dr. 

aagen, the director, is the person who decides what pictures should be cleaned 
—I know that he is the sole director, but I am not sure whether he gives instruc- 
tions on that subject alone ; it is possible; I am not acquainted with the arrange- 
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ment in the gallery ; it is possible that Schlesinger reports to him, and that he makes 
a report to the others. 

4704. Do you know who decides in the case of the cleaning of the pictures in 
the Louvre ?>—No. | 

4705. Mr. Charieris.| You have said that. picture-cleaners are apt to be fasci- 
nated and led away by the love of their art, and you have likewise said that when 
Mr. Seguier gave in his report, the pictures to which that report referred were 
not inspected by the trustees before they sanctioned his operations upon them ; 
did you yourself personally inspect those pictures !—I am not aware that I said 
they were not inspected; they were not formally inspected by the trustees in a 
body, but each trustee had something to say about them, and to say to what 
extent they required cleaning ; I remember a conversation upon that subject. 

4706. Do the meetings of the trustees take place in the room where the pic- 
tures are?—No; but. they frequently go up into the rooms and examine the 
pictures, sometimes in a body, and sometimes separately. 

4707. In the case of cleaning pictures, has: it been the custom when these 
pictures nave been remarked upon by the cleaner or keeper, to proceed to the 
rooms where the pictures are, and to inspect them before authority is given to 
commence operations ?—Not always in that formal way. 

4708. You say that the pictures were cleaned during the vacation ?—Yes. 

4709. Do you after the vacation go to the gallery to see the result of these 
operations ?—Yes. 

4710. What was the impression then produced upon your mind 2—I saw the 
Paul Veronese, and very much liked its appearance ; I thought it looked very 
much improved, and more like the master. 

4711. With reference to the other pictures, did you consider them, on the whole, 
improved or injured ?—I consider the Guercino especially improved ; I think that 
that picture never was in so good a state as it is now. I think none of the 
pictures have been injured except the Queen of Sheba, and the injury “done to 
that picture, I should say, consists in its being unequally cleaned ; but I think 
that time will make it right. 

4712. That is the only picture which you consider to have been injured, in so 
far as it is unequally cleaned :—That is the only picture. 

4713. At the first meeting of ihe trustees, after the vacation at which you 
were present, was the subject of the cleaning of the pictures, and the result of 
the operations, discussed ?—L think it was not a very full meeting ; but the 
trustees went into the National Gallery and looked at those pictures, and in 
general they approved of what had been done. 

4714. You say you consider that the Queen of Sheba Claude is injured, in so 
far as it has been unequally cleaned ; am I to understand that, in your opinion, no 
permanent injury has been done to that picture, and that the effect of time will 
be to restore it to the state in which it was previous to that operation ?—I think 
it will be found that time will.restore it, but I could not positively say so. I have 
given a reason before why I think the lights of a picture are more likely to be 
toned than the other parts, because generally they are more loaded and rougher; 
the lights are generally over-cleaned in a picture, but fortunately they are pre- 
cisely the parts which are likely to be soonest soiled. 

4715. You confine the injury irom unequal cleaning to the light portions of 
the picture >—Yes. 

4716. You do not consider that the water which, comparatively with the sky, 
may be dark, a little portion of the picture bas been injured, or that the glazing 
has been unequally removed from that picture ?—I consider that the lights on» 
the waves are too light; but I have no doubt they will get tone enough in time. 

4717. You say the cleaning has been unequal, and it is. to that that you attri- 
bute the injury, so far as it goes 7—Yes. 

4718. Do you think that time will restore the harmony of the picture ?—If I 
am correct in saying the lights have been too much cleaned, and that they are, we 
will say, too cold for the rest of the picture, I have no doubt time will affect 
those parts chiefly, and tone them so as to bring the picture into harmony. 

4719. Will not time affect the other portions of the picture equally ?—No ; 
because the lights being more loaded are rougher than the rest, and will therefore 
attract dust more easily. 

4720. But still the same disproportion will, to a certain extent, exist, will it 


not; if the dark portion of the picture is at present too dark, as compared < 
the 
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he light, in the course of time that darkness will increase, although the lights 
se be less apparent ; and, therefore, we may assume, that the harmony of the 
vi cure, if it has been unequally cleaned, and is now injured, will not be restored? 
oo aie given my opinion, and I adhere to it, that the lights of a picture are 
ioe likely to be soiled than the other parts, if you grant that the lights are 
-ougher than the rest ; if the lights are smooth, and the other parts are rough, the 
ake will retain their freshness more than the darker parts ; but the contrary is 
cenerally the case. ; 
5 4721. Do you consider that those lights are now in the state in which the 
were when the picture left the easel of the master ?—That is very difficult to say ; 
[ should imagine that they are darker now than they were then. 


4722. Do you imagine that any glazing has been removed from those portions 
of the picture ?—I am not sufficiently acquainted with Claude’s practice to say ; 
[ ventured to say before, that if he was not a glazer he ought to have been one, 
because his execution isa little mechanical, and glazing disturbs that regularity 
agreeably. ¥ . : 

~ 4723. That would imply, if you only had this work of Claude from which to 
judge of his skill as a landscape painter, that he was not so superior 2 painter as 
we have been taught, and as all the world believes him to be ?—It is a mere 
opinion which | have formed; there is no doubt that dust will do quite as much 
as glazing to destroy the too regular appearance that L speak of in the touch; if 

ou were to take a little dust, and rub over the picture of the Annunciation, I have 
no doubt it would be much improved in that particular to which 1 restrict Iny 
observations ; I have no fault to find with the colouring of Claude, but his touch 
appears to me to be in a slight degree mechanical. 

4724. Dust, no doubt, will tone down, and render a picture less visible; but 
do you think that dust alone would give those peculiar qualities for which Claude 
was remarkable, namely, brilliancy of tone, aérial perspective, and general 
harmony :—I think it would do great good, and much greater good, than attempt- 
ing to restore the softness of outlines which may have been destroyed in some of 
those pictures by over-cleaning. I believe that accidental and irregular stains, 
produced by time and dust, are more agreeable than any thing effected by the will 
of a picture-cleaner, 

4725. Do you believe, from your knowledge, and from the analogy of other 
pictures by the same master, which have not been cleaned, that Claude’s touch, 
take his trees for instance, was as you describe it to be in the specimen to which 
you have referred, wooden. Looking at other pictures by the same master, in the 
same gallery, should you say that “ wooden” is a term proper to apply generally 
to the touch of Claude ?—I should say that the Queen of Sheba is not the most 
remarkable example of it; 1 would rather select the picture of the Annunciation, 
as exhibiting the particular defect to which I allude: I think the tree to the left, 
where the single leaves are relieved on the sky, is very regular; the manner in 
which the weeds in the foreground are painted is also an instance. I should 
except the minuter, and therefore massed foliage of Claude’s large trees; I think 
that there the touch is very agreeable; but I think the large weeds in the fore- 
ground and the larger leaves in the foreground trees are sometimes executed 
without feeling, and that glazing or dirt would agreeably diversify the regularity 
of those forms. You are, probably, acquainted with the writings of William 
Hazlitt; he makes use of the expression, “ gusto,” to define that broken irregu- 
larity of touch which the works of the best masters exhibit; 1 forget whom he 
instances as examples of the perfection of gusto in touch, but he instances Claude 
as an example of the want of it. : 

4726. What do you understand to be the meaning of “gusto ”?—In Hazlitt’s 
sense, the opposite of what I have expressed by a sort of wooden appearance in 
the touch, a certain approach to the mechanical ; an unbroken touch. 


. 4727. That you limit to the foregrounds of Claude?—I have seen it sometimes 
in his architecture ; in the manner in which the details of columns and so on are 
executed, and also in his figures. 


4728. Do you see the wooden touch which you describe in the Queen ef 
Sheba in any other portions of the picture than the columns, the architecture, and 
the foreground ?-—-I see it less in that picture than in the Annunciation, because 
there is less foliage, and less of those objects in which that defect, if it be a defect, 
1s observable, : 
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4729. Then it is in the trees of the Annunciation that you see this wooden 
effect >—Yes, and also in the manner in which the middle distance is painted. 
4730. Is not Claude remarkable for the feathery character of his trees in 
general ?—I bave not extended my criticism, such as it is, to his massive trees, 
but only to those trees where the foliage is detailed ; it is matter of opinion ; [ 
may be quite wrong. ; i 
4731. My object is merely this ; you state that the effect of these pictures by 
Claude appears to you to be that they are wooden in the touch; now, I ask 
whether in general that is a term which is applicable to Claude's pictures ; I ask 
you that with a view to ascertain whether or no this effect is merely the result of 
cleaning or whether it is peculiar to the master ?—It cannot be the effect of the 
cleaning, because it is the solid touch of the master that nas been revealed by 
cleaning. | ay 
4732. But do you or do you not imagine that over that solid touch of the 
master, that master placed some glazing or something which did away with: that 
wooden effect, which you now describe as so disagreeable -— Whether the master 
did it or whether time or dirt did it, I cannot tell. 3 
4733. Do you imagine that, if that master had not done it, he would, have 
enjoyed the fame which he always has and which he does now enjoy as a land- 
scape painter ?—I have already said that if he was not a glazer, he certainly ought 
to have been one. Ps | 
4734. Do you consider that the St. Ursula by the same master is in a good 
state ?—In an excellent state. 
4735. Would you have cleaned it ?—No, I think not; there are some stains io 
the sky; but if the picture were cleaned, perhaps other stains would be just as bad 
in the course of time. 
4736. Do you see signs of that woodenness of which you speak in that 
picture ?—I can see it, but the dirt which is over it conceals and breaks it. 
4737. Do you imagine that that which breaks and conceals it is the work of the 
painter or the effect of time and dirt ?—I cannot tell. rps 
4738. What is your impression ?—I really would tell you without hesitation if 
I had any distinct impression about it; but in the case of most old pictures, as 
we now see them, I am so convinced that they have been through the hands of 
picture-cleaners. over and over again, and have been varnished and glazed by 
them, that if there is an accumulation of glazing on a picture J would rather 
attribute it to some old picture-cleaner than to Claude, not always because it is 
bad, but because of the known history of these things. oy 
4739. Do you consider the Queen of Sheba, by Claude, to have been injured 
by the last cleaning ?—No; I consider it ill cleaned, but not injured. 
4740. Do you consider the St. Bavon to have been improved or not by the 
jast cleaning 7—I do not see that it is injured ; it is a very indifferent picture. 
4741. In your Report vou say the Velasquez speaks for itself, and you stated, 
likewise, that you did not know that picture well before it was cleaned —Not 


before it was purchased. 


4742. Do you consider that that picture by Velasquez is now in a proper state ; 
that it is harmonious; and that the different portions of the picture maintain their 
proper place in it ?—I consider that, under the circumstances, it was extremely 
well cleaned; I think it is certainly in a better state now than it was in when it 
was purchased for the gallery, and probably it has been as well cleaned as It pos- 
sibly could be under the circumstances, considering the state in which it was. _ 

4743- Do you think it wise in the management of the National Gallery, as far 
as cleaning is concerned, that the process of cleaning, whenever it is rendered 
necessary or inevitable, should be invariably performed by the same person; or 
do you think that other persons may be employed ?—I think it is better that 1t 
should be performed by the same person ; or at all events, as was the case wheo 
Mr. Seguier and Mr. Brown were employed, I would give the Italian pictures to 
one and the Dutch pictures to another ; because the practice of the schools was 
different. 

4744. I understand you to imply that you think it essential that the person 
performing this operation of cleaning, which is, at all events, a dangerous opera 
tion, should be conversant with the works of the painter upon whose work he: 
operates >—Yes. ° 

4745. And that therefore you would, when it became necessary to clean 


pictures in the National Gallery, seek out in London, or wherever he was rad id 
ound, 
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the person who was known to be the most conversant with the works of the 
+ whose pictures required cleaning ?— Certainly; I would not recommend 
f picture-cleaners, for this reason, because I think there must be 


found, 
ainte 


a ara lati hei, I will not call it jeal d 
naturally a certain emulation among them, 1 will not call it Jealousy, an that 


iticism would be the probable consequence of work so performed. 


mutual ct : sn ia . 
4746. Do you think that the person resident in the gallery should be conversant 


with the state of the pictures, and be able to give them a rubbing with a silk 
handkerchiet when necessary, and to look after them 7 —Certainly. 

4747. And so far as that is necessary, do you think that that person should be 
a professional picture-cleanerf—I do not think that is necessary; 1 cannot 
imagine that any person would be appointed to superintend the gallery who is not 
so far acquainted with pictures as to know when it would be safe to rub them 
with a silk handkerchief, and when not; for example, in the case of a picture 
ainted on a panel, where there is a tendency in the pigment or the priming to 
chip off, the use of a silk handkerchief might be dangerous. 

4748. 1 do not apply these questions to the directors, but to the keeper of the 
pictures resident in the gallery *—That is the sub-keeper. 

4749. Should you think it desirable that the sub-keeper should be a professional 

‘eture-cleaner, conversant with the state of the pictures, able to consult and 
advise with the keeper as to the necessity for cleaning, and able, to a certain 
extent, either to perform or to superintend the operation of cleaning, and at the 
same time to perform those necessary operations of wiping to which you have 
alluded ?—Yes ; but it is not necessary tnat he should be a professional picture- 
cleaner to do that. ; 

4750. Mr. Vernon.] You have been speaking of general glazing to produce 
harmony as a finish to pictures, have you not *—No; an Italian glazing is not 
merely that; it is, or may be, a much more extensive process. 

4751. But what has been specially alluded to has been the last touch to the 
surface of pictures ; it is with reference to that alone to which any damage can be 
done ?—Yes. 

4752. Where the lights in the Queen of Sheba are put in, would glazings 
necessarily be put in over those white lights ?—It depends, as I said before, upon 
the practice of the master; I am not acquainted with the practice of Clande 
sufficiently to say. If you ask me whether certain portions of the picture require 
slazing or not, I can tell you, but whether it was Claude’s general practice or not, 
i do not know. 

4753. If a painter found when he was putting his lights in, that they were out 
of harmony with the rest of the picture, then { apprehend he would put a glazing 
over them to bring them into harmony ?—It might be dangerous to glaze those 
parts only, and not the rest. 

4754. But the cleanest and boldest painting would be that which was done at 
once, where the lights were put in in proper harmony, and where they did not 
require any toning down, or any glazing, in that sense of the word ;—Perhaps so. 

4755. 1s not one of the evils of cleaning, the almost certainty that the picture 
will thereby be put out of harmony ?—That is the great danger. 

4756. In cleaning a picture, I apprehend that some portions of it are more 
liable to injury than another :—Yes. 

4757. Consequently you have almost necessarily, when a picture has been 
cleaned, ove portion left rather dirty, while another portion is left in a raw, clean 
state ?>—There is danger of that. 

4758. Mr. Charteris.] Does that necessarily follow !—Not with an experienced 
picture-cleaner. 

4759. Mr. Vernon.] My question was, is there not that danger ?—-There is a 
danger; I would observe that an accident may happen even to an experienced 
picture-cleaner. 

4760. Will not an experienced picture-cleaner find a picture in this state, that 
a portion of it has a great deal of the white colour, which is laid on thicker, and 
is rougher and more dangerous to clean than the rest ; but he does not venture to 
touch that as he does the rest, for fear of defacing the solid texture of the picture + 
—There is no fear of that, if a picture-cleaner has only common care; the surface 
is so hard that it would require even violence to touch the solid surface, but there 
is danger of removing the glazing too much from those portions. 

ie { apprehend that glazing in any sense is colour, and that it is vehicle 
also '— Yes, 
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Sir C. Eustlake, 4762. When I speak of glazing, I speak of the colour itsclf; are there not some 
aaa portions of every picture which are more liable to damage than others, and which 
a careful picture-cleaner would be more loath to touch than the rest ?—Yes. 

4763. And it may and will constantly happen that although the texture of the 
picture itself is not injured yet it is thrown out of harmony by cleaning ?—It may 
constantly happen. 

4764. I understand you to say that, in your opinion, frequently or generally in 
those cases time will restore the agreeable appearance, and put the picture back 
into harmony ?—It may; it is probable that it will if the light parts are the 
rougher parts; the reason I have given before. 

4765. Dirt having been taken off one part and not off the other, when dirt 
comes on again the picture will all look the same again; is that your opinion !— 
The result you speak of is quite possible. 

4766. Mr. Charteris.] I understood you to say, you did not consider dirt to 
be so great an evil, for you said it was as good as glazings, under certain circum. 
stances ?——Yes; these are questions of degree ; it is quite possible that you may 
make me appear to contradict myself; get me beyond a certain point and I shall, 
in all sincerity, say exactly the reverse of what I said before. 

4767. Mr. Vernon.] Your objection to cleaning pictures chiefly applies to 
pictures such as those of Poussin, who painted on a red ground, and the ground, 
in fact, silts up, if I may use such an expression ?—I think such pictures should 
never be cleaned; I think the proper precaution is to lock them up, to usea 
painter’s term, with a good fira varnish; if Mr. Seguier’s oil varnish is ever useful 
it would be useful in such a case as that. 

4768. In all Poussin’s pictures, that red ground on which he painted is apt to 
come out, and consequently when you clean the picture the ground becomes 
more visible than it was before ?—Yes ; and sometimes the picture-cleaner may 
assist It. 

4769. I dare say you are well acquainted with Poussin’s pictures in the Louvre, 
at Rome, and in various other places ?—Yes. | 

4770. You have seen, no doubt, ina great number of his pictures the same 
effect of the red ground ?—Yes. 

4771- Lord Brooke.| Have any of the pictures in the National Gallery been 
lined since you have had the management of the yallery ?—No; I believe none, 

4772. Nor since :—I am not aware. 

4773. I think I understood you to say that great injury had been done to the 
Velasquez by lining ?— Yes. 

4774. And yet it is the case, I believe, that there is great danger in cleaning 
some pictures until they have been lined ?>—Yes, that is true. 

4775. And that has not taken place to your knowledge, has it, in the National 
Gallery pictures hitherto :—No ; but in the case of the Cuyp, which has been 
mentioned, and which was cleaned by Mr. Seguier, Mr. Brown, who was invited 
to clean that picture before, said it would be better to have it re-lined first, and i 
mentioned that afterwards, but it was not considered to be necessary, and it was 
not done. 

4776. I believe that the operation of re-lining is not done by the person who 
cleans the picture ?—No. 

4777- Does he superintend the re-lining generally ?—He should do so. 

4778. You would consider him responsible for the re-lining !—Certainly. 

4779. Mr. B. Wall.] Who is the person generally employed by the gallery to 
re-line the pictures ?—It was never done in my time ; it was so delicate an opera- 
tion that I would never sanction it. The pictures must leave the gallery for the 
purpose of being re-lined ; and re-lining is a very difficult and dangerous process. 
The case of the Velasquez is a striking instance of the danger ; the picture was 
injured in the mode I have described by a hot iron: but there are other and safer 
modes, without the use of an iron roller. 


31 May 1853. 
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Veneris, 3° die Junii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Colonel Mure. Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. Labouchere. Lord Brooke. 

Mr. Charteris. Mr. Ewart. 

Mr. Raikes Currie. Mr. Baring Wali. 

Lord Seymour. Lord William Graham. 


COLONEL MURE, In tHE CuHarr. 


William Russell, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


4780. Chairman.] YOU are one of the Trustees of the National Gallery ?— 

am. 

: 4781. What is the date of your appointment ?—August 1850. 

4782. From whom did you receive that appointment ?—It was notified to me 
from the Treasury by an official letter, signed, I think, by one of the secretaries 
of the Treasury. 

4783. Did you receive any instructions from the Treasury as to your powers or 
duties ?>—-No, none whatever. I received a letter from the Treasury, asking 
whether I would be willing to undertake the office of trustee if appointed ; I 
stated that [ should be willing to do so, and I afterwards received a notification 
of my having been appointed. _ ; 

4784. But you had no instructions, written or verbal, upon the subject of your 
powers or duties ’—No. 

4785. Will you mention what was your idea of your responsibility when you 
were appointed a trustee ?—I considered my responsibility as a trustee to be 
exceedingly undefined ; if the Committee wish to have a precise and definite 
answer to the question, it would be better perhaps that they should apply to the 
law officers of the Crown; inasmuch as there is no instrument expressly creating 
or defining the trust, it appears to be so vague that I should be sorry to take upon 
myself to define what the responsibilities of it are. I understand that we are 
trustees for the management and superintendence of the National Gallery, and for 
the care and conservation of the pictures init. Beyond that, I am unable to assign 
any definite duty or any definite responsibility. i 

4786. Having received your appointment from the Treasury, I presume, 
that although that responsibility has not been accurately defined, your impression 
is that you have a responsibility to the Treasury ?—Undoubtedly. 

4787. And of course to the public ?—Y es. 

4788. In certain cases the trustees consider themselves under an obligation, 
do they not, to make application to the Treasury as to their conduct ?—Yes. 

4789. And in other cases they act upon their own discretion ?— Yes. 

4790. Have you any line of distinction as to the circumstances in which you 
would act on your own responsibility, and where you would think it necessary to 
appeal to the Treasury for instructions —J would rather not attempt to give any 
general definition. 

4791. Inshort, you have been in the habit of using, to the best of your means, 
your discretion with regard to these matters’—Yes; following the previous 
practice, as far as I could learn it. 

4792. With respect to the keeper of the gallery, do you conceive that he was 
under an obligation to act entirely according to the instructions of the trustees, or 
that in part he was subject to orders from the Treasury ?—I really could hardly give 
a general answer as to that question ; I do not know whether it points to any case 
where there would be a conflict of opinion between the trustees and the Treasury. 

4793. I merely wish to know your own impression ?—I had rather that other 
persons should define the duties of the keeper than myself. 

4794. But you understood, did you not, that the keeper, being a professional 
artist, was to be considered as your assistant and adviser in regard to all opera- 
tions that might be undertaken for the cleaning or improvement of the pictures? 
Undoubtedly, in some degree. 
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4795. Were you in the habit of consulting him when any operations of that 
kind were under consideration ?—The keeper was always present, except in one 
instance, when he was abroad for one period, during which I was trustee; he was 
abroad on a mission, upon which we sent him, with the approval of the Treasury, 
He was always present at all our meetings, and sat at the table, and took a part 
in all our discussions whenever we referred to him inany way. In some instances, 
of course, it became necessary to consult him. | 

4796. Had the keeper, as far as you know, any instructions from the trustees 
to offer his suggestions or recommendations in regard to the preservation or 
cleaning of the pictures?—You will observe that Mr. Uwins had been for some 
time keeper before the year 1850, when I first was added to the trust; therefore 
I am not aware of what general instructions before that time he may have 
received. / 

4797- In reference to your own observation of the mode of doing business and 
the conduct of Mr. Uwins, vou would naturally have turned your attention to the 
question whether Mr. Uwins was only there to receive instructions from the trus- 
tees at their meetings, or whether it was expected that he should act in some 
degree as assessor, and give his advice in cases requiring it?-—Yes; I should 
have had no doubt that if anything occurred to him in the way of advice he 
would readily have tendered it, and I am sure the trustees would always have 
listened to it. There may have been particular occasions on which, in order to 
have the additional weight of his opinion, questions may have been pointedly put 
to him whether he did not think the condition of particular pictures required 
improvement, and that they might be safely cleaned ; but I do not recollect how 
far that extended to any general proposition to clean pictures. I am quite sure 
he was present at all our discussions on the subject, and that we considered he 
was taking part in any discussion we may have had. 

4798. Had he any general instructions to observe the state of the pictures, 
and to make recommendations or suggestions from time to time upon such pictures 
as he considered required cleaning, or any other process ?—I can speak only of 
the period during which I was a trustee. Iam not aware of any instructions, 
except those which appear on the printed minutes, which have been returned to 
the House of Commons. 

4799. Were the trustees in the habit of consulting Mr. Seguier as to the state of 
the pictures, and of asking his opinion as to those that might require to be cleaned 
without the knowledge or sanction of Mr. Uwins:—I should say, certainly not. 
Individual trustees may have occasionally had conversations in some parts of the 
gallery with Mr. Seguier, and Mr. Uwins may have been ata little distance ; 
but generally, I should say, every communication passing between Mr. Seguier 
and the trustees was with the full privity of the keeper. 

4800. If in any instance the trustees at one of their meetings gave Mr. Uwins 
instructions to request Mr. Seguier to examine the state of the pictures, and to 
report as to such pictures as required cleaning without Mr. Uwins himself having 
made any suggestion as to cleaning the pictures, would you not have considered 
that that was consulting Mr. Seguier irrespective of Mr. Uwins, Mr. Uwins being 
merely the medium of conveying a communication to Mr. Seguier ?—That is a 
matter of inference for the Committee rather than for me; but according to my 
impression, 1 should say, certainly not. If Mr. Uwins were present at a meet- 
ing when the propriety of cleaning certain pictures was discussed, and we required 
Mr. Uwins to give instructions for that purpose to Mr. Seguier, I should have 
considered Mr. Uwins as so far privy te our views, that the whole thing was 
done with his coucurrence ; and that therefore it was not done independently of 
Mr. Uwins. But I would rather speak to any particular case to which you would 
wish to refer. 

4801. Are you aware that Mr. Uwins himself has stated that with respect to 
the cleaning of those pictures which have lately been subjected to that process 
in the gallery, he was not consulted; that he did not recommend them to be 
cleaned, and that bad he been consulted he would probably, for reasons which he 
stated, have given an adverse opinion as to cleaning pictures at that particular 
time ?—I1 am not aware what Mr. Uwins would have done if lie had been expressly 
consulted (if he considers he was not expressly consulted), but if you refer to the 
recent cleaning of the pictures, I was undoubtedly most distinctly of opinion that 
Mr. Uwins entirely concurred in the propriety of cleaning them. With respect to 
one picture in particular, I remember that when referred to, as he was frequently, 

1 he 
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he expressed his very strong desire that it should be cleaned ; I speak of the 
Paul Veronese ; and I am sure that he never expressed any dissent whatever to 
ye proposition that the others also should be cleaned. 

4802+ It is right you should be informed that with respect to the Paul Veronese 
Mr. Uwins in his evidence made an exception, He said that in various instances 
he mentioned incidentally, to the trustees, but not in the way of a formal recom- 
mendation, that he thought that picture in a bad state, and that he should like it 
jmproved - but as to all other pictures in the gallery which have been cleaned, he 
stated that he was not consulted, and that if he had been consulted he should not 
have recommended them to be subjected to the operation. Are you aware that 
he has made that statement ?—I have read in a hasty manner his evidence, which 
py your kindness has been sent to me, but I am not prepared to speak to the pre- 
cise effect of it ; however, if that is the result of it, I must say my impression is 
entirely different. 

4803. Do you consider that Mr. Uwins, being present at those meetings, and 
being the professional adviser of the trustees, ought to have taken part in the 
discussion ; and if he did not approve of what was going to be done, should have 
stated his grounds of disapprobation ?—I would rather not be asked to express an 
opinion as to what Mr. Uwins ought to have done, I do not consider that Mr. 
Uwins has committed any breach of duty, as far as I know; I was not aware of 
nis having entertained any other opinion, nor do I believe he did. What it might 
have been his duty to do if he entertamed another opinion, | leave for others 
tojudge. ; ; aft 

4804. It is important for the Committee to have before them distinctly the 
yelative duties and responsibilities of the different officers of the establishment ; 
and, of course, it is important for us to know your opinion as to how far Mr. 
Uwins, assuming his statement to be correct, in withholding his judgment and 
advice upon those occasions, has or has not acted up to what you consider his duty ° 
—My impression was, that Mr. Uwins entirely assented to our proposal that the 
pictures should be cleaned; he did nothing to convey to my mind any impression 
of his dissent ; and it never occurred to me to consider whether or not, if he had 
any contrary opinion, it would have been his duty to express it. I would rather 
not condemn Mr. Uwins on implication and inference. 

4805. I am speaking with regard to Mr. Uwins’s own statement; he was 
asked, in Question 44, ‘‘ With reference to the nine pictures which have lately 
‘‘ been cleaned in the gallery, was it your opinion, although that opinion was not 
“asked, that it was desirable that they should be cleaned ?’’ His answer was, 
‘ That opinion never has been asked of me; I do not feel that it is my duty to 
‘ give an opinion about that.” And at Question 48, the Chairman asked, “ But, 
“ to return to my previous question, will you favour the Committee, for their own 
“ satisfaction, witb your opinion, as keeper of the gallery, with regard to the 
‘‘ desirableness of subjecting those nine pictures to the process of cleaning ?” 
And he answered, “ If it had been for me to suggest, 1 should not have done it, 
‘¢ certainly ; but it was not. Mr. Seguier was consulted.” Is it your impression 
that Mr. Uwins, in acting as he says he hes acted in regard to this matter, has 
taken a proper view of his own course of duty in not stating his views to the 
trustees, even though he was not consulted ?—I would rather not pass any opinion 
on Mr. Uwins’s conduct, except in the case that actually was present at the time 
of the discussion. Mr. Uwins did not state to us that he dissented; it was per- 
fectly open to him to have dissented; I consider that he, being present and 
hearing the whole discussion, might have dissented. I confess that his whole 
manner raised in my mind an impression that he entirely concurred. I would 
rather not be asked to express an opinion as to the propriety of his having with- 
held certain opinions which it now seems you apprehend him to have entertained. 
You will observe that the appointment of the keeper is not with the trustees ; it 
is in the Treasury entirely. It is not for the trustees to justify the appointment 
of Mr. Uwins or any other gentleman. If any keeper of the gallery were to be 
guilty of what we considered any gross violation of his duty, there might be a 
question whether we should represent that to the Treasury. I can only say that, 
as far as | have observed Mr. Uwins, he has been upon all occasions most ready to 
attend to all directions and suggestions of the trustees; and it bas never occurred 
to me. to consider whether, under certain circumstances, if he had entertained 
other opinions, it would have been his duty to have expressed those opinions to 
the trustees. 
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4806. Is Mr. Uwins correct in his staternent that he was not consulted at the 
meetings of the trustees on the subject ?—I think it exceedingly difficult to ga 
whether he was or was not consulted. I considered that virtually he was con. 
sulted. I cannot say that either I or any other member of the trust pointed] 
put the question to him, ‘Do you think it proper that this or that picture shou|y 
‘“becleaned?” The discussion was gone into as to the propriety of cleaning certajy 
pictures. Mr. Uwins was there. I remember particularly calling on him fo, 
information as to one picture, because he had repeatedly spoken to me with refer. 
ence to it, and was peculiarly conversant with its condition; I allude to the 
Paul Veronese, and my impression was that Mr. Uwins was entirely concurren; 
in our proposition as to cleaning the others. 


4807. Mr. Charteris.| Are we to understand that the proposal to clean the 
nine pictures which were cleaned during the vacation originated with the trustees 
or with Mr. Uwins -—Undoubtedly it originated in a resolution proposed by the 
trustees. 

4808. You say there are no written rules or regulations for the guidance of the 
trustees in reference to these matters of cleaning, but that you have been guided 
by precedents ?—I do not think I stated that there were no written regulations 
but that I had no specific instructions as to the course of my duty. 

4809. Am I to understand that there are no written regulations on the books 
of the trustees >-—I cannot say. 

4810. My object is to ascertain what the custom was previous to the last 
cleaning, and during the time that Sir Charles Eastlake was keeper; whether you 
are aware what was the custom with reference to cleaning, and whether questions 
of cleaning originated then with the trustees or the keeper ?—TI am unable to speak 
to that. 


4811. Chairman.| I understood you to say at the commencement. of your 
examination that there were no written regulations for the guidance of the trustees 
or their officers in the archives of the gallery ?—None that I am aware of. 

4812. Either on the subject of cleaning or otherwise ?—No. 

- 4813. Is it your impression that the very office of Mr. Uwins implied that he 
should take part in your discussions, and give his opinion on matters on which he 
considered himself competent to form a judgment in connexion with the question 
of cleaning, although his opinion was not specially asked ?—Certainly. 


4814. There is a minute of the gth February 1852, as to an alteration in the 
practice. (which is here called a regulation) in respect to what the Committee 
have called occasional cleaning, that is, the incidental wiping or dusting the pic- 
tures ; and it appears that in consequence of that alteration and of the instructions 
that were given to Mr. Seguier on the subject, a report was given by Mr. Seguicr, 
I presume through Mr. Uwins, at a subsequent meeting on the 1st of March 1852, 
in which a number of pictures were reported upon as requiring cleaning of different 
descriptions. You were present at that meeting, I believe ?— Yes. 


4815. What were the regulations which were referred to at the meeting of 
the oth of February 1852, as then existing, relative to the care of the pictures, 
which regulations required to be altered or modified ?—I think that with respect 
to the use of that word “regulations,” which I am afraid has cost the Com- 
mittee some little trouble, there is perhaps a little inaccuracy, and that it ought 
rather to have been “ practice.” On looking through the sentence, I believe [ am 
answerable for the use of the word “regulations.” I will shortly explain to the 
Committee that for this and the three following sentences I believe 1 am answer- 
able. Having framed this proposition, I am very anxious to explain that ; because 
I have seen this morning, in a very hurried manner, the minutes of ‘the evidence 
of Sir Charles Eastlake, in which I see Sir Charles Eastlake, with a delicacy which 
I fully believe proceeded from the kindest and best motives, has spoken of some 
trustees, whose names he would rather not mention ; I presume he means Lord 
Northampton or myself ; and as there is no reason why my name should not be men- 
tioned, and as it is already apparent on the minutes, [ shall be happy to explain the 
part I have taken in the cleaning of these pictures. But I will first answer the 
question of the Chairman, by saying, that if you refer to the whole sentence, you will 
see that the attention of the trustees was called to the existing regulations for the eare 
of the gallery, by which the express authority of the trustees is understood to be 
necessary. If there had been any written regulations, I apprehend the words would 
bave been “the existing regulations for thecare of the pictures in the gallery, on. 
; 0) 07% ‘ ae | e 
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«the express authority of the trustees is stated to be required for any positive act.” 
will explain to the ps: reese seeped i arose. In the early part of the year 1852, 
being particularly impressed = o Y l = pe appearance of one of the pictures 
in the gallery (I think it was a Rembrandt), I called the attention of Colovel Tihwaites 
to the expediency of having that appearance remoyed, by polishing the picture with 
q silk handkerchief. I understood from Colonel Thwaites at that time that positive 
acts of that kind required some express authority from the trustees. That appeared 
to me to be an exceedingly inconvenient state of things ; and the result of that 
was, that I called the attention of the trustees to the circumstance in the way which 
js here stated. I did not do so, however, upon the belief that there was any ex- 
isting regulation, but because I understood that it was the practice of the gallery 
always to require for any positive act Some express authority from the trustees. 
‘Therefore, if instead of “ existing regulations,” I had said, “the existing practice in 
“ the care of the pictures of the Gallery, under which the express authority of the 
‘« trustees is understood to be required for auly positive act,” perhaps the Committee 
might have been saved some little pursuit for regulations, which do not in fact 
exist. 
hae Do you mean that, previous to the alteration which you suggested, the 
keeper or the persons in his employment were, under no circumstances whatever, 
allowed to remove a little chill or dust, by gentle wiping, from any picture, with- 
out an express order to that effect from the trustees ?—TI am not at all prepared 
to say that under no circumstances whatever it could have been done. I gave 
a particular instance, in which a picture, being ina remarkably dull and obscure 
state, I suggested the propriety of its being polished with a silk handkerchief. 
I remember Colonel Thwaites asked me if I would authorise its being done; I 
took upon myself to do so, thinking it an act for which it was pot necessary to 
have a meeting of the trustees, or any express authority. I thought it an exceed- 
ingly inconvenient state of things, aud upon that account I moved the instruction 
which you will find set out in the succeeding part of this minute. 

4817. I presume from Sir Charles Eastlake having been in the chair upon that 
occasion, that there would be no question as to the prevalence of that former rigid 
exclusion of occasional cleaning without the sanction of the trustees r—!I am 
entirely in the hands of the Committee, and shall be glad to pursue any course 
they please ; but if they will allow me to do so, I shall he very glad to make a 
statement of the course I took in the proceeding. If the Committee do not 
desire me to make any statement, I am of course in their hands, but there are 
various reasons why I should wish to make such a statement ; among others, I 
collect, from the hurried view I have had of Sir Charles Eastlake’s examination, 
that he seems to be under an impression that there was some variation between the 
pictures cleaned and the pictures for the cleaning of which instructions were given. 

4818. Lord Seymour.] I understood you to say that when you called the 
attention of the trustees to the regulations for the care of the pictures on the gth 
of February 1852, you did so in consequence of having heard from Colonel 
Thwaites that even the use of a silk handkerchief to the pictures could not be 
employed without a positive authority from the trustees ?—I understood so. 

4519. You had at that meeting the advantage of the presence of Sir Charles 
Eastlake, who had been himself the keeper of the gallery ?—He was there. 

4820. Did you ascertain from him that during the time he had been the keeper 
of the gallery he had acted under such a positive instruction as that ?—I do not 
remember that I made any inquiry of him. I remember having stated the circum- 
Stances which gave rise to my wish to introduce this new regulation, and that I 
stated it in the presence of Sir Charies Eastlake ; I do not remember that he 
made any reference to the previous practice. I stated that which had been stated 
to me as the reason for not dealing with the pictures, to which I have referred, 
without any express authority. I thought it very desirable to introduce a more 
effectual state of things in respect to the administration of the gallery. I fancied 
the pictures were becoming more and more dim. I could not see them myself, 
and I thought it very probable that the public could. not see them either. 

4821. Then the Committee are to understand that you made this suggestion to 
the trustees under the impression that the keeper of the gallery could not even 

apply a silk handkerchief to the pictures without a positive authority for that 
Purpose ?—Not generally or systematically. 

4822. Chairman.) It appears that in consequence of that, alteration in the 
practice, a report was given in onthe ist of March 1852, whien report also com- 
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prises a number of suggestions from Mr, Seguier, not merely on the subject of wiping 
witb a silk handkerchief, or other modes of occasional cleaning, but with reference 
to cleaning ia the larger sense, as removing varnishes, and so on; that meeting 
was held on the 1st of March 1852. Will you favour the Committee with : 
statement of what passed at that meeting with reference to these pictures, which 
formed a portion, and perhaps the greater portion, of those which were cleaned 
during the late vacation ?—I am not aware that anything special passed upon the 
occasion of that meeting. We received Mr. Seguier’s report, and it was in the terms 
which are stated in the minutes. If you will observe, it was a partial report; jt 
was merely a statement of his observations in one room; and the conclusion of 
the sentence is, “ Mr. Seguier has confined his observations to the large room,” 
I am not aware that anything peculiar passed; it does not seem to me to haye 
given rise to any particular discussion. 

4823. At a meeting shortly subsequent to that, and which was held on the 
5th of April 1852, there is another reference to Mr. Seguier’s opinion: ‘“ The 
“ keeper reported that, in further pursuance of the instructions of the trustees 
‘‘ contained in their minute of the oth February last, Mr. Seguier has examined 
“the remaining part of the pictures in this gallery, and polished with a silk 
‘“‘ handkerchief the varnish of a considerable number of them, operations that 
“have answered his expectations. There are certain pictures in addition to 
“ those already noticed, in the principal room, which could not be put in order 
“except during the vacation, as some of the old varnish ought to be removed 
“ before revarnishing them, especially two pictures by Canaletti, 127 and 163; 
“one by Salvator Rosa, 84 ; the ‘St. Bavon,’ by Rubens, 57 ; the * David, by 
* Claude, 6; the ‘ Plague at Ashdod,’ by N. Poussin, 165. He further stated, that 
“ Mr. Seguier will look at the pictures occasionally, and polish the varnish on 
*¢ them as they may require it.” Was there any discussion as to the propriety 
of having these pictures cleaned on that occasion 2—No, I think not; as far as 
my memory goes, we were perfectly satisfied with Mr. Seguier’s report ; and as 
any ulterior operations must necessarily be done in the vacation, no necessity 
arose for our discussing the question then. I presume it was a renewal of his 
statement that he would be ready to act on his original suggestion, and that he 
would be ready to attend on Fridays and Saturdays, the days on which the public 
were not there, to see that the pictures were not becoming unduly chilled, and 
so on. 

4$24. Then it appears that at neither of these meetings were any special 
instructions given to Mr. Uwins or Mr. Seguier as to the operations to be per- 
formed upon these pictures ?—Certainly not. 

4825. When were those instructions given ?—They were given at a meeting 
held on the 5th of April 1852. 

4826. As we have now before us the minutes of the several meetings, and the 
proceedings which took place in reference to the pictures that have been men- 
tioned, will you favour the Committee with any general statement you may wish 
to make as to what took place ?—I should be very glad to give a short outline of 
the course the trustees took, as far as I can recollect it. And first, perhaps the 
Committee will allow me to remind them that in the year 1850, I think on the 
24th May, a report was issued upon the subject of the protection of the pictures in 
the National Gallery by glass, to which are the names of Sir Charles Eastlake 
and Mr. Faraday and myself; and I bey to draw your attention to a passage in 
that report, although probably you are already more or less familiar with it. After 
noticing the different causes of change in the appearance of the pictures, we state, 
“ We had opportunities of witnessing the result of those causes of change upon the 
“ appearance of the pictures, and of examining the dirty and obscure state of the 
“ paintings constantly exposed to them, Many of them present the appearance of 
‘being covered with a thick film, alike foreign in feature and in colour to the 
“ original character of the picture, detracting from its highest qualities, and 
“ depriving it for the time of clearness and brilliancy.” It may not be immaterial 
to state that which I think Sir Charles Eastlake has already partly noticed, that 
when we were carrying out this inquiry, for the purpose of accurately observing the 
condition of the pictures, we did not content ourselves with looking at the pictures 
as they hung upon the walls, but had one picture, in consequence of its size and the 
obscurity of its condition, taken down from the wall, and brought into the room. 
The picture we selected for that purpose was the small “ Annunciation,” by Claude, 
upon the past and present condition of which so much evidence has been given to the 

Committee. 
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Committee. That picture Kir Sopsidered whe type of the condition we described inthis 
sentence ; in that passage, a er ar t . possibility of in some degree improving 
the appearance of edgier ere is re ais made to the discoloration by the 
action of the varnis * e eat pecker which are referred to in the 
report as requiring some larger remedy. < vn report is dated the 24th of May 
1850. In August 1850 my name was added to the list of trustees ; and as the 
Committee are probably aware there is no very arent activity in the Operations of the 
trust towards the close of the year, it has been the practice when Parliament is not 
sitting for no regular periodical meeting of the trustees to take place, and therefore 
there were no mectings of the trustees after the period of my appointment until J 
think the 3d of February 1851, at which time the appointment of Lord Overstone, 
Lord Monteagle, and myself, and also of Sir Charles Eastlake, who bad then become 
President of the Royal Academy, was notified to the trustees. After the 24th of 
May 1850, when the report was made upon the condition of the pictures, the 
crowded months of June, July, and August passed over the gallery, and then the 
three autumn months came, which were not very likely by any qualities of’ the 
atmosphere to improve the condition of the pictures, and the year 1851 began. 
Perhaps you may remember that was the year of the Great Exhibition. Very 
shortly before the Great Exhibition was about to open, it occurred very stronuly 
to me that the condition of the pictures was very little creditable to the country 
and to the trustees of the National Gallery, and that it was exceedingly unfair to 
those who were coming from all parts of the world that they should see them in 
that condition; there was not much time to be lost, and therefore it seemed to 
me to be desirable to select some pictures that were most unfavourable in their 
condition, and to propose that they should be improved in their appearance ; 
accordingly, you will find that on the 4th of Apri! 1851 I requested the trustees 
to take into consideration the propriety of causing the following pictures to be 
cleaned at an early period, those pictures being the great Paul Veronese and 
the Salvator Rosa ; and you will find the resolution of the trustees was “ that the 
“cleaning of these pictures be postponed.” I do not know that it is very desirable, 
either in respect to your time or on other grounds, that I should state in detail 
the various arguments that were used on that occasion; it may be that some 

ersons considered it was very desirable not to clean these pictures until a new 
National Gallery should be built, in which they might be more safely placed ; it 
may be that some persons thought that in a new National Gallery, if the 
pictures, after being cleaned, were arranged in some new order, the public would 
not strongly feel the change which might be made in them ; and possibly it 
may have been suggested that it was desirable rather to allow tie pictures to 
remain for a protracted period in the condition in which they then were, and 
gradually to become more and more obscure, so that at last the public itself 
would be obliged to call upon us to perform these operations. In emulation of 
the delicacy of Sir Charles Eastlake, I will not say oy whom these particular 
arguments were adduced ; all I will say is, that no question was raised as to the 
propriety of cleaning these pictures; no question was raised as to the safety of 
doing it, and all that was decided was, that the cleaning of the pictures was to be 
postponed. In that course I acquiesced, because I was most unwilling to press 
upon this point against the opinion of Sir Charles Eastlake, but I certainly should 
have been more unwilling to have pressed it against him if he had suggested that 
it was unsafe or unwise to clean them, in respect to the safety of the operation ; 
the result was, not rejection, but postponement, and the year 1851 went on; 
a year in which you may assume it was not likely that the pictures wouid 
become more brilliant. We bad the combined ammoniacal exhalations of 
Russia, Austria, France, Italy, Belgium, and America condensed u pon the pictures, 
supervening upon our own national exhalations, and 1 think at the close of that 
year the pictures became in as bad a condition as it was possible for any pictures 
to bein. Iam speaking of my own impression, not as a matter of art, but with 
reference to the general appearance and visibility in the pictures. Very shortly 
after this the trustees had the advantage of the addition of Lord Northampton’s 
hame. Lord Northampton himself repeatedly examined the condition of the 
pictures, and we were agreed in thinking it exceedingly expedient that some- 
thing should be done to improve them. However, the year passed on, and we 
‘ook no active steps. Early in the year 1852 those circumstances which I have 
shortly explained to the Committce occurred. The meeting Of the gth- of 

ebruary 1852 took place in consequence of the circumstances to which ] have 
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referred ; their resolutions with respect to the cleaning of the pictures were passed , 
then followed the report of Mr, Seguier, which is referred to in the minute of the 
ist of March 1852. Then there was a further report of Mr, Seguier, at a meet. 
ing beld on the 5th of April 1852. Ido not know whether the Committee have 
any anxiety to have traced in those reports and in those lisis the particular pictures, 
All I can say is, that I have compared it very carefully with the pictures that 
were actually dealt with, and except that some pictures that Mr. Seguier recom. 
mended to be dealt with were not dealt with, I see no variation whatever ; and | 
am ataloss to see why Sir Charles Eastlake does not see the conformity of 
Mr. Seguier’s operations with the instructions that were given to him. 1 do not 
know whether the Committee desire that I shall explain to them the exact 
pictures; but if they do, I would state that you will find in page 42, “ The 
‘“‘ keeper reported, that in pursuance of the instructions of the trustees, contained 
‘in their minute of the gth February last, Mr. Seguier has proceeded to wash 
‘simply with water, which has taken off a considerable quantity of dirt, and 
“ polished the varnish with a silk handkerchief, the following pictures: 29, 
«“*The Dead Christ,’ Guercino; 56 and 63, ‘ Landscapes, An. Caracci; ga, 
««* Pan and Apollo,’ An, Carracci; 181, ‘ Virgin and Child,’ P. Perugino ; 7 and 
‘© 9% «Studies of Heads,’ after Correggio; 16, ‘St. George,’ Tintoretto; 21, 
«A Lady,’ Guido; 25, ‘ St. John,’ An. Carracci. Mr. Seguier was fearful of 
‘‘ washing the three large pictures, namely, ‘ The Resurrection of Lazarus,’ 
“ Sebastiano del Piombo; ‘ The Vision of St. Jerome,’ Parmegiano ; and ‘ The 
¢ * Holy Family &c.,’ Murillo; unless he could varnish them, which he thinks 
‘ could not be conveniently done except during the vacation. ‘ The Annuncia- 
“tion, by Claude, and ‘ The Dead Christ,’ by Guercino, should have the old 
‘‘ varnish removed before being re-varnished.”’ 

4827. There is a previous passage, is there not, as to three other pictures which 
had been partially cleaned :—Yes, I am aware of that; but I thought your par- 
ticular inquiry was addressed to the nine pictures which were cleaned during last 
vacation. There is the Annunciation, by Claude, and the Dead Christ, by Guer- 
cino. The Annunciation, by Claude, is, I think, No. 61 in the gallery, and the 
Guercino is No. 22. ‘Those pictures are two of the pictures which Mr. Seguier 
reported could not be conveniently cleaned, except in the vacation. Then he 
states that the two large Claudes could not be cleaned conveniently, except in the 
vacation. Those pictures are No, 12 and No. 14 iu the gallery. Then came the 
subsequent report, in which he states, “‘ Tbat there are certain pictures, in addition 
‘* to those already noticed in the principal room, which could not be put in order, 
“ except during the vacation, as some part of the old varnish ought to be removed 
“ before re-varnishing them, especially two pictures by Canaletti, 127 and 163; 
“ one by Salvator Rosa, 84.” That is not one of the nine pictures, I think, 
“ The St. Bavon, by Rubens, 57; David, by Claude, 6.” That is one of those 
which he did not do. “ The Plague at Ashdod, by N. Poussin, 165.” That I think 
applies to all pictures which were importantly cleaned, except the Paul Veronese. 
The two large Claudes are Nos. 12 and 14. 

4828. You have enumerated eight out of the nine pictures ?—Yes. Then in 
the subsequent instructions it is directed that the Paul Veronese be included in 
the number. That I think disposes of the nine. The last instructions were, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Seguier be requested to complete, during the approaching vacation 
“ the necessary operations for putting in order those pictures which he hag recently 
“reported to the trustees as requiring the removal of the old varnish, and re- 
“ varnishing them, and that he include the large picture by Paul Veronese in 
“the number.” Certainly it appeared to me, and Mr. Seguier understood that 
he was to deal with those nine pictures. 

4829. You are aware that there were two other pictures included in tive list of 
those that required cleaning in the wider sense, namely, the Salvator Rosa, and 
David in the Cave of Adullam, and three pictures to which I calied your attention 
before; the large Sebastian del Piombo, the Murillo, and the Parmegiano : those 
three pictures were, it appears, more lightly cleaned during the vacation, and the 
other two which were included in the list of those requiring more cleaning, were 
omitted to be cleaned ?—I understand Mr. Seguicr to have omitted to deal with 
more pictures than he did deal with from want of time to dothem properly. The 
large Sebastian del Piombo, and the Vision of St. Jerome, ne did as uvuch to as 
he thought it wise and discreet to do. : 

4830. So that, in fact, Mr. Seguier was authorised to clean during the vacation 

11 pictures 
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11 pictures in the wider sense, and three others in the more delicate sense, 
making 14 in all ?—Yes. oes . 

4831. Of these he did clean 12, namely, nine in the wider sense, and the three 
that were to be cleaned in a less extensive manner, and the two remaining pictures 
he omitted because he wanted time during the vacation ?—That was my under- 
standing of the arrangement of the work. | Perhaps I may explain to tie Com- 
mittee why, upon this occasion, I thonght it necessary to recall to the attention 
of the trustees of the National Gallery the propriety of doing something more 
to improve the pictures in the gallery. I think Sir Charles Eastlake stated, that 
the resolutions as then proposed were larger than those which were carried, and 
that he expressed his unwillingness that those larger resolutions should be carried 
out; but that he consented to them in a more modified shape. I have, therefore, 
requested Colonel Thwaites to bring me (as I am exceedingly desirous to read it 
to the Committee) the precise proposition as it originally stood, in order that they 
should not suppose that anything very dangerous was proposed. This is the pro- 
posed instruction ; the date is the 5th of July 1852: “That Mr. Seguier be 
« requested to complete, during the vacation, the necessary operations for putting 
‘in order those pictures which he has recently reported to the trustees as re- 
« quiring fresh varnish.” Then the Committee will observe, that what follows is 
entirely in addition to anything that appears : “and that he be instructed in those 
“ operations in which, upon removing the old varnish, he shall ascertain that 
“the effect of the picture is impaired by colouring matter, not original, 
“which can be removed with ease, perfect safety, and benefit to the picture, 
“to do so; using, of course, the greatest care and precaution.” Sir Charles 
Eastlake was of opinion that that was opening too large a door; that it was 
giving too large a discretion; and he suggested that it would be better to 
word itin this way: “requiring the removal of the old varnish, and revarnishing.” 
Upon a point of this kind, although 1 confess I thought the proposition, as it 
originally stood, was perfectly safe, and that it would have been more complete, I 
did not for a moment press against his opinion my resolution, as I had originally 
worded it, and it afterwards stood as the Committee now see it. Afterwards, on 
looking through the list, we added these words: “and that he include the large 
« picture by Paul Veronese in the number.” That I think you will find in the 
minutes. Upon that occasion there were present Lord Colborne (who was in 
the chair), Lord Northampton, Lord Monteagle, Sir Charles Eastlake, and 
myself. It is quite true that Sir Charles Eastlake expressed his unwillingness that 
these pictures should be cleaned at all; and I know I thought at the time that it 
was exceedingly likely he should do so, partly upon very obvious grounds, but 
partly because | thought Sir Charles Eastlake, having rather a strong recollection 
of what had passed on a former occasion, might be very unwilling again to 
encounter the amount of attack that possibly might be made on our doing this. 
I thought it right to strengthen his hands by the opinion of some artists of no 
mean estimation. I addressed myself to Mr. Mulready, whom I considered to be 
almost the highest living authority in matters of this description, having carefully 
and minutely studied the constitution of pictures of various schools and times, and 
as having attained the highest point of excellence in his profession. I also 
addressed myself to Mr. Leslie, professor of painting in the Royal Academy, 
whom | knew to have a peculiar appreciation of the works of Paul Veronese, I 
wrote to Mr. Mulready, and Mr. Mulready, being a man of extreme delicacy of 
feeling, by his answer shows his unwillingness to interfere with the duties of the 
keeper of the gallery, but upon the point of expediency he is perfectly clear: 
“My dear Sir,—Two years ago I spoke to Colonel ‘Thwaites about the bad state 
“of the varnish of the Paul Veronese ; it is now still worse, certainly not ina fit 
“condition for students to make copiesin colour. Mr. Uwins, I believe, has a 
‘ perfect recollection of this picture when it was in excellent preservation, and he 

must be able to deal safely with the matter.” 

4832. Mr. Charteris.] In your letters to these artists, did you refer to any 
pictures in particular, or did you generally ask them their opinion on the subject 
of cleaning ?—As far as I recollect, I addressed myself’ particularly to them with 
respect to the Paul Verorese ; I think I also stated that there were other pictures 
about which T was likely to propose something to the trustees ; but I did not ask 
their opinion as to any particular picture, except the Paul Veronese, 

4833. Chairman.] Did you, before consulting these other gentlemen who were 
not connected with the gallery, distinctly and specifically consult Mr. Uwins, who 
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attended you as your professional adviser, as to his opinion?—I recollect 
repeatedly before that the expression of an opinion by Mr. Uwins as to the extreme 
desirableness of cleaning the Paul Veronese; as to the other pictures I have no 
further recollection than that which I have stated. 

4834. You have mentioned that in consequence of what took place at this 
meeting, from your own feeling of responsibility, with reference to the discussion, 
you thought it desirable to arm yourself with the opinions of some of the most 
authoritative advisers you could find ; before doing so did you not think it neces. 
sary to ask the opinion of your own professional adviser :—Mr. Uwins was to be 
present at this meeting ; and upon the occasion of this meeting, having no doubt 
whatever of Mr. Uwins’s opinion with reference to this particular picture, I cer. 
tainly thought that Mr. Uwins would have had full opportunity of objecting ; but 
L happen to know, from repeated conversations with him, that he had told me 
many things with respect to that picture which I believe he has given in evidence 
before the Committee ; the Committee probably recollect them better than [ do, 

4835. We are aware that Mr. Uwins has expressed an opinion as to the Paul 
Veronese. Jf you wished to arm yourself with some other responsibility besides 
your own for the part you had taken, would you not have considered it advisable 
to have Mr. Uwins’s opinion with reference to all the pictures:—I am not aware 
of any difference of opinion as to whether the pictures required cleaning, or whether 
it would be safe to clean them ; all that was decided was, that it was not desirable 
that they should then be cleaned, 

4836. Did you consult Mr. Mulready as to whether it was desirable that the 
should then be cleaned ?—I stated to him, that on a day shortly to follow I was 
about to make a proposition to the Committee ; that I was desirous of being able 
to communicate his opinion to them, particularly with reference to the Paul 
Veronese; and my inquiry was also shaped in the same way to Mr. Leslie. [| 
stated that it was my intention to read to the Committee whatever answers they 
might send; I should not otherwise have felt myself ut liberty to do so. 

4837. In the course of this difference of opinion which arose among the 
trustees, where the discussion was carried to a considerable extent, and great dis- 
crepancy of views arose, did it not occur to you or to the trustees that it would 
be proper to refer the point to Mr. Uwins as your professional adviser ?—He was 
present. I do not recollect what part he may have taken in the discussion. 
I addressed myself to Mr. Leslie. Mr. Leslie, I regret to say, having been very 
ili, has gone out of town, and I do not know that the Committee have any chance 
of seeing him personally ; but I will read the Committee the answer I received 
to the letter I addressed to Mr. Leslie, requesting that he would put it in my power 
to communicate his opinion to the trustees. ‘ 2, Abercorn-place, St. John’s Wood, 
June 30, 1852. Iam delighted to hear that you think of proposing that the 
“‘ fine Paul Veronese, ‘ The Consecration of St. Nicholas,’ in the National Gal- 
‘ery, should be made yisible by the removal of the dirt from its surface, which 
“I have no doubt may be very easily and safely dove. I have heard, and | 
“ entirely believe it, that after the picture was brought into England it was washed 

“ over with a water-colour preparation, probably of liquorice or tobacco water, ta 
‘‘ suit the notions of tone at that time prevalent among connoisseurs; and I have 
“ little doubt but that, when the varnish is carefully removed, all the discoloration 
“ on the surface of the picture may be washed off with water only, and it will then 
“ look as it did when it came from the hands of the painter, allowing for the effect 
« of time, which has generally caused less change in the works of Paul Veronese 
‘than in those of many other artists, owing to his use of what Fuseli calls ‘ virgin 
‘‘ tints.’ When this is done, however, and the silver purity andfreshness of the picture 
“is made visible, the authorities of the National Gallery mast expect to be again 
‘‘ assailed with abuse in the newspapers; and it will be said by ignorant writers, 
“and believed by the public, that the picture is ‘ skinned, flayed, and scrubbed 
‘out.’ There are other pictures in the National Galiery that might be very much 
‘restored to the original appearance by judicious cleaning; namely, the Par- 
“ megiano, the Vision of St. Jerome, and the two large Guidos, particularly the 
“ Perseus and Andromeda. It strikes me also, that the large landscape by Sal- 
‘‘ vator Rosa might be the better for the process. These are, however, pictures 
“ of far less value than the Paul Veronese; and sincerely hoping that your sug- 
“ vestion respecting the cleaning of that may meet the approval of the trustees, 
“ T am, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, #. 2. Leslie.” I may state that I applied, 
during Mr. Leslie’s illness, for leave to use this letter in case the coe nt 
shou 
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should desire to see it, and I received from Mrs. Leslie this communication : 
«« Dear Sitr,—Mr. Leslie desires me to say that he begs you will make any use 
« you think proper of his letter on the subject of cleaning the Paul Veronese in 
« the National Gallery. He remembers the picture from the time of its purchase 
« by the directors of the British Institution, and in his opinion it has not from 
«« that time been truly seen till the recent removal of the discoloration from its 
« surface, which he thinks has been accomplished without the slightest injury.” 
The trustees having decided at the meeting to adopt this resolution in the shape 
in which it now stands, as abridged and modified by Sir Charles Eastlake, Lord 
Northampton very properly put to me a question, ‘Is Mr. Seguier the best man 
«to do it?” This I consider an exceedingly Important part of the case, My 
answer to Lord Northampton was, “That independently of Mr. Seguier’s great 
“ acquaintance with many galleries and large collections in this country, he had 
‘an intimate acquaintance with the pictures in the gallery; that he knew much 
« of that which had been done to them before; and it appeared to me that it 
« would be taking an experimental responsibility on ourselves if we were to look 
“about, even among the most able picture-cleaners, for some other man to 
« supersede Mr. Seguier in the duty he ordinarily performed.” Lord Northamp- 
ton concurred with me in my view as to that, and accordingly we did not attempt 
to suggest that any other cleaner should be employed ; but since this inquiry has 
taken place, I have seen attacks, certainly energetic, to say the least of them ; and 
I would rather not say anything stronger, because 1 have no desire to give pain 
or offence to any one in any remarks I may make; I have seen energetic attacks 
made, not merely on Mr. Seguier’s skill and experience, but I have seen that 
Mr. Seguier has been stated to be incapable of doing that which I think the most 
inexperienced picture-cleaner could safely do. It has been suggested that he is 
not worthy to be trusted with the common duty of polishing and rubbing up one 
of the pictures in the gallery. This was very startling to me, because I felt, if 
the trustees had appointed a person who was incapable of doing these things, a 
person who was so careless, so unskilled, and so ignorant, the trustees must 
certainly have been guilty of the grossest dereliction of their duty. I had always 
heard that Mr. Seguier’s skill was very great, and that his care was very great, and 
my own impression entirely accorded with that report. However, I thought it right 
that I should make a pointed inquiry of several persons who for years have had the 
best experience of his skill, owners of the largest and most im portant collections in this 
country ; I thought it very desirable to know whether they have uniformly thought 
well of his skill and his trustworthiness, and whether they now continue to think so. 
i addressed myself to several of the owners of the largest and most important 
collections in this country; and I think it very material that the Committee should 
hear what these persons have said. I think it very material both in justice to Mr. 
Seguier and in justice to the trustees, and also for their own guidance, in deter- 
mining a question upon which their own powers of discrimination must be certainly 
in some degree limited. 1 addressed myself to the Duke of Devonshire, the value 
and extent of whose collection is known. He answers me, “ You are right in 
“ supposing that I have for a long time employed Mr. Seguier, and I am glad to 
“avail myself of the Opportunity which your letter affords me, of stating that in 
“all the work which Mr. Seguier has executed for me, he has given me the 
“ greatest satisfaction. I have nut seen the pictures in the National Gallery since 
“they were cleaned, and I must not therefore be understood to take one side or 
“ the other in the controversy which has arisen respecting them, but I am only 
“doing an act of justice to Mr. Seguier in testifying to the care avd ability 
‘with which he has invariably treated the pictures (many of them very valuable) 
“which I have entrusted to him.” I may state to the Committee that I have 
taken this course entirely without communicating to Mr. Seguier my intention 
to doso. [ thought it much more satisfactory that I should address myself 
to the owners of these collections, and I have stated to them that | have not 
asked their Opinion as to the point the Committce have to decide, but merely 
as to Mr. Seguier’s skill. The Duke of Northumberland states, “Ever since 
«his brother’s death, Mr. Seguier has been entrusted by me with the care 
: of my pictures, and I have had every reason to be satistied with his care and 
, uttention. I cannot better express my confidence in Mr. Seguier, than by 
, tating that at the present moment he coatinues to be so employed by me to 
my entire satisfaction.” The Duke of Sutherland writes: “In answer to your 
Inquiry as to my opinion of tie skill and judgment of Mr. Seguier in his treat- 
0.59. QQ3 “ment 
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«ment of pictures, I can very willingly answer you that he has had the care of 
‘‘many of mine, and that there is no one that [ should wish to consult in pre. 
“ference to him. I should always place much reliance on his care, and confidence 
“in his experience as to the most proper treatment, and in his attention.” The 
collection of Mr. Hope is probably well known to many members of the Com. 
mittee ; he says, “I have great pleasure in replying to your letter on the subject 
“of my acquaintance with Mr. Seguier, and of the impression which he Ilyas pro. 
«duced on my mind. I have known him for a considerable number of years, and 
‘‘have employed him, as I believe the late Sir Robert Peel and many other 
“owners of pictures do and have done, to exercise a sort of general supervision 
‘over those which I have; to perform the indispensable operation of wiping off 
‘the accumulations of smoke and dirt to which all pictures kept in London are 
“exposed, and to make any special report required by circumstances. J have 
“ always been satisfied that he exercised care, caution, and judgment in my case, 
“and never.attempted or recommended any bold and hazardous operation, but 
“kept in view the rule of doing as little as possible to a picture. I am not com. 
*¢ petent to form a judgment as to the disputed questions at the National Gallery, 
“and thank you therefore for clearly laying down in your letter that all you 
“require is an expression of what I have found to be the case with my own 
‘pictures, and which you are quite at liberty to use as you please.” Lord 
Westininster, still more in detail, gives this evidence: “ In reply to your inquiry 
“as to the management of the pictures at Grosvenor House, they have heen 
“entrusted to the care of Mr. Seguier and his late brother for, I believe, 
“upwards of 40 years; within the last eight years most of them have been 
“ recleaned, and though by the removal of dust and dirt, which will accumu. 
“Jate in London, forms and scenery have been brought to light, which 
“were entirely obscured before, I have not noticed the slighest subsequent 
“ change in the pictures, nor could I detect the least appearance of any tamper- 
“ ing with tone or colouring of the original master. I have noticed Mr. Seguier 
“‘ washing the pictures with tepid water, and with considerable effect, from the 
‘¢ discoloured state of the water when the washing was finished, and then to apply 
“the varnish with judgment, and with care; and from the experience of some 
“ years, I feel satisfied that Mr. Seguier has preserved the condition of the pictures 
‘by keeping them clean; that he has greatly increased their effect by a judicious 
“application of varnish, and that he has in nowise detracted from the tone and 
“ effect of the original master. Indeed, I feel the utmost confidence in his treat- 
ment of the canvas.” Then there was one other collection, as to which, unfor- 
tunately, we cannot get the best authority with regard to the care and treatment of 
the pictares; but I have ventured to apply to one thoroughly conversant with all 
the feelings of Sir Robert Peel, and | hear from Lady Peel, “I have just received 
“ your letter, and have much pleasure in bearing my testimony in favour of Mr. 
« Secuier’s professional merits. He has had for some years the care of my 
“ pictures here, and was always considered careful, judicious, and skilful in his 
“ management of them; be never hazarded anything that could endanger their 
“ peculiar excellence, and [ am assured, and I believe my pictures to be in the 
“ most perfect and pure condition.” There is but one answer that [I have 
received that might possibly seem not to be so conclusive in favour of Mr. 
Seguier; the answer is really hardly relevant. I am very anxious the Committee 
should not suppose that I have kept back anything which is not entirely in 
Mr. Seguier’s favour. This relates to a very distant period; but [ had been 
under the idea that Mr. Seguier still had the care of a very valuable col- 
lection of pictures at Longford, where Lord Folkstone now resides, belonging 
to Lord Radnor. I applied to him, and his reply is, “ I have asked my 
“father about the state of the Longford pictures before they were sent to 
“ Seguier (as I have no very good recollection of it in my grandfather's time), 
“and he says it was very bad. It is now some 24 or 25 years ago since they 
were sent to Seguier, and they are, on the whole, in a very good state ; but I 
“must say that, in some cases, I am not satisfied with the appearance of the 
‘« pictures. I have been told repeatedly it is the fault of the varnish that Seguier 
“used. The pictures have never been under Seguier’s care, except at the time 
“ mentioned above.” This letter refers to something that was done to these 
pictures 24 or 25 years ago, by Mr. Seguier or his brother, and appears rather to 
refer to that which the Committee have considered the state of the varnish. ‘There 


is one other collection of which, I believe, the condition is thoroughly known to 
every 
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ry Member of the Committee, and which is remarkable for its choiceness and 
sai , [allude to the Royal collection, and, with reference to that, it appeared to 
pas a might be some difficulty in obtaining any recognition of Mr. Seguier’s 
pops but with the greatest promptness, and by return of post, on my suggestion 
yas ‘t was desirable for me to state to the Committee what was the condition of 
ee pictures, | received an anthorised report, signed by the Master of the House- 
Fojd, from Osborne. It is dated ‘Osborne, 22d May 1853. Mr. Seguier has 
« been employed for many years in cleaning Her Majesty’s pictures, at Bucking- 
«¢ ham Palace and Windsor Castle, By the care and skill which he has displayed, 
« the pictures are preserved in excellent condition, and his treatment of them 
« altogether has given the greatest satisfaction. _ Upon this weight of testimony 
{ think Mr. Seguier may safely rely. As I said before, I have made these 
inquiries entirely without consulting Mr. Seguier; but I think they are very 
material, as showing that the trustees have rightly entrusted the national pictures 
to the treatmeat of a gentleman who must have the largest experience of any man 
living in collections of the most varied nature. Many Members of the Committee 
know the admirable condition in which the pictures in that collection are. 
The result was, as the Committee know, that the pictures were cleaned. After 
the vacation the trustees met, and I have asked Colonel Thwaites to bring the 
minutes, which I believe have not been before the Committee. ‘* A meeting 
« of the trustees of the National Gallery, held Friday, 12th November 1852 :— 
« Present, the Right honourable Lord Colborne in the chair. The Most honour- 
« able the Marquis of Lansdowne, v.c.; the Most honourable the Marquis of 
«“ Northampton; the Right honourable Lord Monteagle; the Right honourable 
“ Lord Overstone ; Sir Charles L. Eastlake, knt., a.r. a.” By some apparent 
oversight, not usual on the part of Colonel Thwaites, who is generally exceedingly 
accurate in keeping these books, my name is not included; but I have a distinct 
recollection that I was present. I will read one of the entries, rather out of. its 
place, as referring to what I have been stating: “ The trustees took into consi- 
‘‘ deration the cleaning and other restoration of pictures during the past vacation, 
“as directed by their minute of the 5th of July last, namely, ‘ the varnish re- 
« « moved from the following pictures : Nos. 12, 14, 61, by Claude, the old varnish 
“ «removed ; 26, Paul Veronese ; 22,Guercino; 57, Rubens; 127, 163, Canaletti; 
“¢165, N. Poussin, the old varnish removed; Nos. 3, Sebastiano del Piombo ; 
“¢ 99, Parmegiano ; 13, Murillo, the varnish partially removed, and the whole of 
“ « these pictures revarnished.’ Resolved, that the trustees approve of the result 
“ of the instructions on this head, as evinced in the improved appearance of the 
“pictures, and of the manner in which the operations have been performed by 
“ Mr, Seguier, under the superintendence of Mr. Uwins.” In this minute is 
included a further operation of cleaning, as to which the Committee have already 
received evidence given by Mr. Uwins under some inaccuracy of recollection. 
I mean the two pictures by Turner. I think Mr. Uwins stated to the Com- 
mittee that occasionally he was at a loss from their being no trustees in town, 
and that it was necessary for him to act on his own responsibility, and I think 
he stated to the Committee that he did so with respect to the two Turners; that 
he submitted them to the care of Mr. Seguier without any authority. I believe 
Mr. Uwins very likely may have gone through a long and fatiguing examination, and 
probably he may not so accurately have recollected at the time what had passed. 
I vead that statement, certainly with some surprise, and immediately referred to the 
minutes. I will shortly read from this minute ot the 12th November 1852, the follow- 
ing extract: First of all, a draft of an agreement was submitted to us, under the will 
of Mr. Turner, between the trustees and executors of Mr. Turner and the trus- 
tees of the National Galery, and under that agreement the executors con- 
sented to deliver to the trustees those two pictures of Mr. Turner, which are 
now in the gallery, we agreeing to relinquish to them the pictures if we should be 
called on to do so by the Court of Chancery. The Committee, probably, are 
aware that inasmuch as Mr. Turner, by his will, prescribed that these two 
pictures were to be hung up in the gallery, in a certain position, within 12 months 
of hig death, and directed that unless they were so hung up, the bequest of them 
should gO over to another institution, an especial order was obtained from the 
Court of Chancery, in a suit which is now pending, for the administration of Mr. 
urmer’s will, authorising the executors to deliver to us, and the trustees to 
Tecelve these pictures, upon the condition to restore them if the decision of the 
0.59. QQ4 Court 
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Court should be against the public in respect to the bequest. I was, of course 
exceedingly anxious, knowing these facts, that the bequest should be carried out, 

4838. Can you mention when the trustees received this communication from 
the executors, and took it into consideration ?—It was at a meeting held on the 
12th November 1852; we had frequently before had occasional communications 
with the executors, but this was a meeting of the 12th November 1852, within 
about six weeks of the close of the period. Mr. Turner, I believe, died on the 
18th December, and it was necessary that the pictures should be hung yp 
before the 18th December, and upon this the executors forwarded to us ay 
ayvreement, which we were to execute; at this meeting we considered that, and 
resolved that upon the solicitor to the Treasury sanctioning the agreement, jt 
should be executed, and the pictures should be received without loss of time, 
There is this minute: “ Mr. Uwins is requested to receive the two pictures. in 
“question from Mr. Turner's executors, and that Mr. Seguier be called upon 
“to put them in order without loss of time ; Mr. Uwins being authorised by 
“the trustees to charge the necessary expense incurred on the occasion jn 
“his accounts with the Treasury.” The Committee will therefore observe that 
the trustees authorised, distinctly, that these pictures should be placed in Mr, 
Seguier’s hands for the purpose of being put in order. Anybody who saw the 
pictures as they came in would well know how dithcult a task that was, and 
those that see them now, I think, may judge how well the cleaning has been 
done. There is afterwards, I see, in these minutes a still more formal direc- 
tion, saying, that upon the receipt of them Mr. Seguier be requested to put them in 
order, and that the frames be regilt cr cleaned and altered, as the case may require, 
and that Mr. Uwins be authorised to close the gallery when ready to place 
them until the arrangements required shall be completed. That is in the same 
minute of the 12th November 1852. Then ata meeting of the 6th December 1852 
there is this minute: “ Mr. Uwins reported that the two pictures painted and 
“ bequeathed by the late Mr. Turner were now ready to be placed in-the Gallery, 
“ Resolved, that the gallery be closed on Wednesday the 8th and Thursday the 
“ gth instant, for the new arrangement of the gallery, necessitated by the recep. 
« tion of these pictures, and that notice be given accordingly.” ‘Then on the gth 
December, the trustees having assembled in the gallery, Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Overstone, and myself proceeded to view the two pictures painted and bequeathed 
to them by the late Mr. Turner, and recently put in order by Mr. Seguier, 
“The Building of Carthage,” and the “ De Tabley ” picture, and to decide 
respecting the new arrangement of the collection, by Mr: Uwins, which had 
become necessary through the reception of these pictures. “ Resolved, that the 
“ trustees entirely approve of the course pursued in both the above instances.” 
Therefore I think the Committee will see that all the arrangements with respect 
to these Turner pictures were made with the privity and under the authority of 
the trustees, and that Mr. Uwins was inaccurate in his recollection upon that 
subject. I do not know whether the Committee are aware of the terms of Mr. 
Turner's will with respect to these pictures; this is an extract from his will: 
“ That the said pictures or paintings shall be hung, kept, and placed, that is to 
“say, always between the two : pictures painted by Claude, the Seaport and 
« Mill; and shall be from time. to time properly cleaned, framed, preserved, 
“repaired, and protected by the said Society, under and subject to the above 
“ regulations, as above directed.” There is therefore a distinct expression ot 
Mr. Turner's own wish that his pictures should be cleaned ; and I think Mr.. 
Seguier will tell you, if you make an inquiry of bim, that he had occasional con- 
versations with Mr. Turner with reference to the cleaning of these pictures, and 
that the only point in difference arose out of the peculiarity of Mr. Turner, who 
always wished that some specific price should be named ; he was unwilling to put 
pictures into the bands of Mr. Seguier until he could be told exactly what it would 
cost to clean them; and Mr. Seguier was in the habit of answering, that whem 
he saw the pictures he could tell. That is the whole of the part I have taken in 
the cleaning of any pictures, or in directing the cleaning of any pictures in the 
National Gallery. 

4839. Mr. Labouchere.] 1 think it was stated by Sir Charles Eastlake that he 
considered the directions of the trustees with regard to the cleaning of these plc 
tures to have been overpassed ; have you the same impression 9—No, I have not 
the same impression by any means; | consider the pictures look a “et “al 

righter 
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prighter than I expected them even to look, because I believed there was so great 

juantity of varnish that Mr. Seguier had been in the habit of using for some 
: ears upon this picture, that I certainly had no idea that he could completely suc- 
ceed in removing the whole of it. 

4840. You have confirmed Sir Charles Eastlake’s statement, that there was a 
difference of opinion among the trustees with regard to the degree of cleaning that 
should be applied to those pictures, and that you, in deference to the opinion of 
sir Charles Eastlake, agreed that the order for cleaning them should be given in 
a more restricted and cautious sense ’—Certainly. 

4841. Sir Charles Eastlake states, that notwithstanding that restriction, more 
was done to the pictures than was authorised by the minute of the trustees ; have 


you the same impression ?~—No, I have not that impression at all; when I saw: 


the two Cliaudes I thought they were more cleaned, more clean, I should say, 
than I expected they would be, and I Immediately stated what my impression 
was. I remarked, * It will be said that these pictures are too much cleaned =" 
but I am not prepared to say that I consider them too much cleaned; of course 
Sir Charles Eastlake’s opinion is very much better than mine. It is a question, 
in fact, of cleaning or over-cleaning. I certainly do not understand or think thar 
Mr. Seguier in any way exceeded his instructions. Ihave not the least doubt 
that he went as far as he thought he safely could in carrying out those instructions 
and no further. I donot think that he in any way exceeded his instructions. 

4842. His instruction was in these terms: “ That Mr. Seguicr be requested 
“to complete during the approaching vacation the necessary operations for put- 
« ting in order those pictures which he has recently reported to the trustees us 
requiring the removal of the old varnish, and revarnishing them” 2—Yes, 

4843. And your impression is, that Mr. Seguier did no more than remove the 
old varnish from the pictures, and revarnish them ? Certainly ; I think, if Mr. 
Seguier had done more, probably the public would not have thought they were 
so much cleaned. If Mr. Seguier, in the exercise of a discretion, which I think 
ought to be placed in the hands of a man of such great skill, bad removed the 
varnish where occasionally the pictures appeared more raw than they did in other 
parts, I think he might have done something which might have prevented that 
appearance ; but I believe he adhered strictly to his instructions, and therefure 
the pictures appear as they now do. 

4844. You state that at a meeting of the trustees subsequent to the cleaning of 
the pictures, the manner in which that operation was pertormed by Mr. Seguier 
was approved of by the trustees; i believe Sir Charles Eastlake was not present 
at that meeting:—Yes, he was present; Lord Colborne was in the chair: the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis of Northampton, Lord Monteagle, Lord 
Overstone, and Sir Charles Eastlake, were present. 

4845. Lord JV’. Graham-] And was the resolution that was then come to unani- 
mous ?—I remember no expression of dissent. 

4846. Mr. Labouchere.] Do you remember any discussion among the trustees 
with regard to it ?—All J recollect is some person saying, ‘‘ what is the general 
“impression ;” and I remember myself stating specifically, ‘ every person must 
“* judge ter himself. To my mind, the pictures are greatly improved,”—and I do 
not recollect anybody saying anything calculated to throw a doubt upon the 
accuracy of that opinion. 

4847. Chairman.] Ave you of opinion that a resolution of that kind passed 
when five or six trustees were present, although all the trustees might not spe- 
cifically xpress their opinion, wou!d necessanly imply an entire unanimity on the 
part of the trustees upon the subject?—That is rather a general question, 
which I do not know very well how to answer. If there had been a discus- 
sion and a division of opinion; if five had been one way and one another, 
or if three had been one way and two another, the opinion of the majority night 
have teen the basis of the resolution; but I remember no such diversity of opinion 
In this case; and I certainly conceived, so far as I recollect, that that minute 
embodied the opinions of all the trustees there present ; the names are there, and 
if you apprehend that any trustee entertained a different opinion, it would be very 
fasy to ascertain how the fact is, by asking the particuiar trustee. 

4848. Mr. Charteris.| Was there a special weeting summoned to consider the 
effects of the cleaning !/—-Parliament met in the autumn; this was a meeting on 
the 12th of November; Parliament was then sitting, and I think it was the first 
Meeting that we had in November. 
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4849. To the best of your belief, it was not a specific meeting summoned for 
the purpose of considering the effect of the cleaning ¢—No. 

4850. Had the effects of cleaning been brought at that time prominently before 
the public?—I do not know to what you allude. 

4851. There were letters in the press calling attention to the effects of the 
cleaning ?—I think the gentlemen who wrote those letters will be better able to 
answer as to their dates; but I should say it was not so early as the 12th of 
November 1852; I think there had been no observations made upon the cleanin 
in the public press so early as the 12th of November 1852; L am quite sure that 
we had no discussions in the meeting with reference to any observations unfavour. 
able to the operation. 


4852. Mr. Vernon.] I understand your observations to be with reference to 
the Queen of Sheba, and the other pictures that have been cleaned, that the fau!t 
you would find is, that the cleaning has been somewhat too honest, and that no 
artifices have been used to disguise any ill effects that might have been produced } 
—JI should say that that was the cause of the present appearance of the pictures; 
but perhaps I may be allowed to state, that not being myself an artist, I should 
be very slow to act on my own opinion as to the mode and degree in which clean- 
ing should be carried out; but if you ask my own opinion, I think it possible that 
in some places, where particular parts have been rendered raw, something might 
advantageously have been done to equalise the appearance of the pictures ; but 
I should rather say it is that which you describe, the honesty and sincerity of 
their cleaning, that gives to them their present appearance. 

4853. You think that there has been no use of toning down, or any of those 
artifices by which, especially in foreign galleries, they are apt to disguise their 
pictures ?— Precisely. 

4854. You mentioned that, as a type of the other pictures, you had Sir George 
Beaument’s small Claude taken down ?—Yes. 

4855. Was that picture under glass at the time it was so taken down?— 
Certainly not. 

4856. ‘Therefore you had no opportunity of knowing what the effect of the old 
oil varnish under the glass was ?—No. 

4857. Are you aware that it has been stated that, in some foreign galleries, the 
effect of varnish mixed with oil when under glass is, that the varnish turns black, 
whereas it turns yellow when it is merely subjected to general atmospheric influ- 
ences ?— Yes. 

4858. Lord ¥. Graham.| Are we to understand that, at these meetings of 
trustees, it was you who originated the proposition of cleaning the pictures ?—I 
think I have only stated two occasions on which I originated it; once with respect 
to two pictures, in February 1851, I think, and once at the close of the season of 
1852; those were the only occasions on which I ever recollect to have originated 
the proposition ; and I believe that, in form, I proposed it the last time. I forget 
whether it was myself or Lord Northampton, but I think it was myself. I think 
the minute does not notice who brought it forward, but I think it was my doing; 
indeed, I have very little doubt about it, 


4859. Mr. Charteris.| The final sanction for cleaning the pictures was given 
at the meeting of the 12th of November; did you aud the other trustees proceed 
to examine the pictures, the cleaning of which you thereby authorised ?—I person- 
ally examined them several days. 

4860. But the other trustees that were at the meeting did not accompany you 
to the gallery to examine the pictures ?— Perhaps the Honourable Member knows 
that the Board-room is down stairs. I remember, after being up stairs a little 
before the meeting going down, Sir Charles Eastlake, arriving later than me, 
went up stairs for the purpose of examining the pictures, and went round thei. 
I do not remember what the other trustees did, or what they did to satisfy them- 
selves; we certainly did not go in a procession, or a body. 


4861. Chairman.| With regard to the testimonials you have adduced, as to the 
qualifications of Mr. Seguier as a cleaner, and as to his ability and experience, 
it not the general impression now, among those of the public who interest them- 
selves in the fine arts, that the practice of picture-cleaning has been carried, even 
when entrusted to experienced and skilful persons, to an excess which has been 
injurious to many fine works of art, both in this country and in otber parts ol the 


world ?—I have no doubt that, in the hands of any inexperienced picture-cleans; 
that 
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been the case ; but I should not say that has been the cas 
‘ctures which have been entrusted to judicious picture-cleaners, 
to are You are aware of the sensation that was created in the minds of the 
pres in the years 1846 and 1847, after the previous operations of cleaning >— 
wen Did you not consider that, in _— to satisfy the public, or to prevent 
any great excitement agnin pues upon the subject, more precautions were neces- 
sary when you yatta . e Nagi over to be cleaned than had been exercised 
upon that occasion A agg y occur tome = did before, that the only course 
open to us Was 10 € am e most experience and the best man. I recollect 
that, with reference to the period at which you refer, one very strong evidence of 
opinion was given very shortly after that cleaning, which took place in 1846. 
] remember that a person for whom I had the greatest affection and respect, and 
whom perhaps some of the members of the Committee may remember, the late 
Mr. Wells, had one of the most choice collections in this country, of which the 
commercial value has very lately been tested in the market; it was disposed of 
ublicly at Christies, Shortly after the cleaning had taken place, in the year 
1846, many persons had attacked Mr. Seguier’s operations; and I remember 
Mr. Wells, with great triumph, pointed to a beautiful picture of St. Cecilia, 
which used to be attributed to Domenichino, and which is well known as having 
been engraved by Sharpe, and said to me: “ There is a picture which has just 
«“ been cleaned by the man who they say spoils pictures.” I aiso happen to know 
that, after having this picture cleaned, he had exhibited it in the British Institu- 
tion, in the year 1847, for the purpose of showing the skill of Mr. Seguier, and his 
unabated confidence in his powers of dealing with the most valuable pictures, 
I state that to the Committee, considering it to be much more valuable than. my 
own opinion. Mr, Wells is known to have formed. one of the finest collections, 
for its size, which has been made in this country ; and I know he had unabated 
confidence in Mr. Seguier atter those Operations which took place in 1846. 

4864. The Committee are generally well aware that Mr. Seguier is a picture- 
eleaner who enjoys as great, if not greater, reputation than any other; and you 
considered, perhaps, that the outcry, as it has been called, which was made in 1846 
and 1447, was so groundless, that there was no necessity, with a view of satisfying 
the public, to take greater precautions as to the recent operation than were taken on 
the former occasion ?—I should not have known what greater precautions to take; 
I should not have thought it would have been of any very great use to have asked 
a conclave of living artists to have met Mr. Sesuier, and superintended his opera- 
tions. Isee my much velued friend, Sir Edwin Landseer, stated to the Committee 
that it is as difficult, or more so, to clean a picture as to paint it. Ihave no doubt 
it is so to him. We all know that he is capable of painting such pictures as pro- 
bably no man before was ever able to paint; but I should be very sorry to trust 
any picture of mine to Sir Edwin Landseer to clean. I do not think be would be 
of any use as an assistant to Mr. Seguier in cleaning pictures. I consider Mr. 
Seguier’s varied and long experience a much better security for the successful 
cleaning of pictures under such circumstances than mere artistic excellence. 

4865. You did not consider that with a view of tranguillising the minds of the 
public, it would have been desirable that the trustees should have instreeted Mr. 
Seguier himself carefully to examine these pictures, and to give in a distinct report 
of the varnishes and dirt with which the pictures were covered, and as to the mode 
in which the pictures were painted (which we are told by high authorities must be 
gencrally a guide in determining the mode in wiich a picture should be cleaned), 
and that he should also have given a distinct report to the trustees with regard to 
the method he intended to adopt in cleaning the pictures '—I certainly should not 
have hoped that that would have succeeded in tranquillising that portion of the 
public mind which has shown itself so sensitive on the present occasion. It 
would have been said that these artists were not very useful assessors ; it would 
have been said that Mr. Seguier was the person who did the mischief before, and 
I am not aware that any greater tranquillity would have been produced in that 
portion of the public mind. My view was, that the pictures were not visible as 
they then were; that it was exceedingly desirable that they should be seen; and 
that the duty of the trustees was to choose the best man they could select. 

4866. And your own impression, as a trustee, is, that full justice has been 
done to the pictures, and that no damage has been done to any one of them ?— 
As far as I am able to judge. 
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4867. With respect to the varnish which has been used so many years in this 
gallery, are you Of opinion, from your knowledge and experience in matters of art 
and looking to the state of the pictures, that a mixture of oil with varnish has 
contributed to that dirt which you consider it was desirable should be removed? 
—I am quite confident as to my ocular conviction that the pictures covered with 
oil varnish were much more discoloured than those which were not so covered ; 
and that therefore pictures which had that oil varnish upon them were in a more 
unfavourable condition than those that had it not. 

4868. Were you aware that oil varnish was habitually used in the gallery 
before you were appointed a trustee 7—Yes. 

4869. Did that particular varnish form an element of consideration in the com. 
mission of which you were a tember ?—Perhaps- you will remember that we 
referred to it slightly, but we thought it too important a subject to go into, except 
by a course of experiments. I think Mr. Faraday, whose opinion would be 
much more valuable upon that point than mine, promised to make a Series of 
experiments, and to inquire into the matter; and I rather believe he has done 
sumething of the kind, although I have no knowledge of the fact. 

4870. It appears that subsequently to the Committee of 1850 the practice of 
using the oil varnish was discontinued ?.—I took a very early opportunity, not 
of giving directions to Mr. Seguier, for I should not have found myself authorised 
to do so, but of expressing very strongly my view ; and asking him, with, of course, 
all deference to his superior experience, to consider whether it was not exceed. 
ingly desirable under the circumstances to change his course of varnish, and to 
content himself with mastic varnish. As the other varnish had been used very 
tnuch in consequence of the difficulty of keeping the pictures ina brighter condition, 
it occurred to me that something might be done to remove that difficulty ; that there 
might be some express arrangement made for brightening and polishing the pic- 
tures; and I teld him I thought it desirable that mastic varnish only should be 
used. I stated that to him, and I frequently said the same thing to Sir Charles 
Eastlake, who spoke to him with still higher authority than I could ; and upon the 
occasion of the purchase of the portrait, by Rembrandt of himself, which was 
bought at Christie’s, and the purchase of which you will find noticed in page 39, 
on the 4th of August 1851, 1 remember Sir Charles Eastlake apprising me that 
he had communicated with Mr. Seguier, and obtained from him his assurance that 
he would only use mastic varnish; that I believe was the first instance in which 
the new practice of using mastic varnish only in the gallery was carried out. 
That was done very much, I believe, on the suggestion of Sir Charles Eastlake 
and myself. , 

4871. Did you not think that the question of the varnish used habitually in the 
gallery was one which it was proper to bring formally under the consideration of 
the body of trustees, at one of their meetings 2—It did not occur to me to be so. 
I did not give any specific direction upon the subject. I merely suggested it to 
Mr. Seguier, and I found that he acquiesced in it ; I presuine not at all disagree- 
ing in the propriety of it. 

4872. Was it the previous practice in the trust, or was it the previous under- 
standing, that the cleaner of pictures might make use of any varnish, experimental 
or otherwise, that he thought fit to apply to the pictures;—I am unable to say. 
Sir Charles Eastlake would be better able to answer that question than I am. 

4873. Are you not of opinion that the nature of the varnish to be used in the gal- 
lery is of sucti importance, that the sanction of the trustees should be given to— 
any particular varnish that is used, more especially where it is a departure from 
the usual varnish authorised generally by the practice of the gallery ?—I should 
say that, generally speaking, it is a point that it is better to leave to the discretion 
of the cleaner. If we became aware of any great injury having arisen in conse- 
qnence of the use of a particular varnish, and the cleaner would not adinit it, but 
said that he intended to use a varnish which we were convinced was prejudicial, 
there might be some question as to whether we should not enter into a discussion 
upon the subject. But that was not the state of things here; the mastic and oil 
varnish had been used for years, and upon its being suggested to Mr. Seguier 
that it was desirable to substitute mastic varnish, he readily did so. 

4874. Had not the mastic and oil varnish been used for nearly 30 yealss 
with the consent and approbation of the trustees ?—I am unable to speak to that. 
I do not know whether they entered into the subject at all. 

4875. But if it was the fact that it had been used during the previous 25 oF 3° 

yealss 
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-years, do you consider it was regular, that one or two trustees should authorise 
the cleaner or keeper to adopt a different mode of varnish without. their special 
sanction ?—I am not aware that we authorised him to do it; I think we expressed 
strongly our opinion on the subject. I gave no directions to Mr. Seyguier, but 
merely expressed my Own opinions, if Mr. Seguier had stated to me that he was 
convinced 1 was wrong, and that he should not change his practice, I might have 
felt it desirable to consult another artist; but that state of thiugs has not been 


under my cousideration yet. 


4876. Was any report made to the trustees that a different varnish was to be . 


used from that which had been used during the previous thirty years ’—Certainly 
not. Ae, 5 
4877. Were the trustees made aware of it in any way '—I do not remember. 

4878. Mr. Vernon. ] I do not understand you to have given any authority, but 
merely to have advised Mr. Seguier, who you considered had the entire discre- 
tiouary power, as to what varnish he might use ‘—Certainly. 

_ 4879. Chairman.| Do you consider it advisable that a.cleaner should havea 
discretionary power of using any varnishes he thinks fit?—I see no objection 
LO it. 
= 4880. Mr. Labouchere.| Upon this question of varnish was Mr. Uwins 
specially consulted by you ?—I do notrecollect that he was; and I do not remem- 
ber at this moment whether Mr. Uwins expressed any opinion to me. 

4881. You are aware that Sir Charles Eastlake has expressed an opinion that 
jt is desirable that nothing but pure mastic varnish should be employed ;—I had 
a letter from Sir Charles Eastlake, immediately after, the purchase of the Rem- 
prandt, which is described in page 39, and in which purchase I took a particular 
interest. Sir Charles Eastlake and myself, Lremember, went to the Prime Minister 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer ; we saw the pictures hanging up in Christie’s 
rooms; we went to obiain their authority for the purchase, and taking a great 
interest in the picture, I remember Sir Charles Eastlake writing a note, in which 
he stated that Mr. Seguier had assured him that he would varnish it with mastic 
varnish. 

4882. Chairman.] You were a member of the Commission of Inquiry into the 
state of the pictures, aud one of the suggestions or instructions of the Commission 
was strongly in favour of keeping the backs of the pictures clear of dust?—Yes; I 
remember we recommended that. I remember Mr. Faraday suggesting that pos- 
sibly, in some cases, particularly in the cases of pictures on canvas, in certain 


changes of the atmosphere, the condensations upon the dust which lay upon the . 


backs of the pictures might possibly search through, and might in maay cases be 
injurious to the pictures ; and we recommended that that should be attended to. 

4883. Youare also aware that, inthe Committee of 1850, partly in consequence 
of this report, evidence was collected as to the injurious nature of the accumu- 
lation of dust upor the backs of the pictures ?-—I remember that there was some ; 
I do not remember precisely the whole tenor of it. 

4884. When vou were appointed a trustee, did you direct your attention at all 
to the backs of the pictures ?—I am not aware that | did ; 1 am not aware that any 
‘specific directions were given. I think that possibly we may have thought that, 
when the pictures were dusted in the vacation, some attention would be paid to 
the backs ; but I do not recollect having turned my mind to it in any way, and I am 
quite sure I gave no special directions upon the subject. 

4885. Are you aware of any instructions having been given before or subsequent 
to your being appointed a member of the trust, as to the injunction of this Com- 
mission and of the Committee of 1850 being carried into ettect >—No, I am not; 
and if it was an omission of duty, I am ready to take my share of the blame. I 
_ think, perhaps, that it would have been better if Sir Charles Eastlake and myself 
had thought of attending to that point, but Iam sure I gave no directions upon the 
Subject ; it did not occur to me to do so. 

4886. Is it not the case that five of the nine pictures which have been lately 
cleaned are the property of the British Museum ?—I have observed it with great 
regret on looking through the evidence which has been given before this Com- 
mittee. It appears to me that it was a great omission on the part of the trustees, 
either by itself or its officers, not to have noticed that fact. I think that we ought 
undoubtedly to have applied to the trustees of the British Museum before giving 
any directions, I have communicated with one of the trustees of the British 
Museum ; and | propose, at the first meeting the trustees will hold, which will be 
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next Monday, that we should immediately address ourselves to the trustees of the 
British Museum, and state that we have done what we have done inadvertently, 
I think it is a mistake that we have made, and I do not see that we can disclaim 
the blame that may attach to us for having made that omission, 

4887. You are disposed to think that the trustees of the National Gallery haq 
not that full and unconditional control over the pictures belonging to the trustees 
of the British Museum wiich would justify them in authorising their pictures to 
be cleaned ?—Certainly. 

4888. You are aware that the pictures have since been inspected by the 
trustees of the Museum ?—Yes; but I have lost no time, since seeing the evidence 
that has been given beiore this Committee, of communicating to one of the trustees 
of the British Museum my personal regret, and my intention of moving that the 
trustees of the Gallery should communicate to the trustees of the Museum an 
expression of their regret for what has been done. 

4889. Have the trustees of the Museum made any communication to you upon 
the subject ?—No; and my anxiety is to anticipate their expression of dissatis. 
faction by an expression of our regret. 

4890. Lord Seymour.] Since your report of 1850 with regard to protecting the 
backs of the pictures, you stated that nothing has been done by the trustees jn 
regard to such protection ’—Nothing generally. I should state that, in some 
instances, pictures have been placed in boxes protected by glass ; we have considered 
the propriety of protecting certain pictures by glass; we have done it in certain 
instances, and there are other instances in which it has been recommended. The 
trustees rather recommended the further duty of carrying out. the recommendations, 
and we have in some instances protected the pictures by glass. I have been 
exceedingly anxious to ascertain, and have made inquiries, as to where the best 
glass is to be procured. In the Great Exhibition there was exhibited some pecu. 
liarly colourless glass from France, and I have made several inquiries as to the 
eligibility of using that glass, but I have not yet been able to arrive at any satis- 
factory conclusion. There is a large picture by Francia in the gallery, which js 
in such a state as to render it desirable that glass should be used, owing to the 
surface of the picture being blistered in several places. At present I am not sure 
what is the best glass to use. I bave communicated with one of the principal 
opticians on that subject, the person who was employed in making a part of Lord 
Rosse’s telescope, but he has lately told me that he does not think that that glass 
would be the best to use. 

48a1. The Committee are to understand that, though the trustees have not 
come to any formal resolution in regard to the recommendation of the commission 
of 1850, you and Sir Charles Eastlake have been gradually collecting information, 
with a view to the more perfect preservation of the pictures -—Certainly. 

4892. There was a point to which you called attention in the report, to which 
allusion has been made, namely, the nature of the varnishes which had been 
placed upon the different pictures, and which you state are to be an important 
subject for consideration. Is that a subject that bas been brought in any way 
under the notice of the trustees, or is it a subject which has also been inquired 
further into since that time:—I believe Mr. Faraday bas been directing his 
attention to it, and I rather think the chairman has seen wore of what he bas done 
than I have ; but I do not know whether he has vet arrived at any very satisfactory 
or complete conclusion upon the subject. 

4803. Mr. B. Wall.) Does your opinion with regard to the glass, and with 
regard to the backs of the pictures, remain the Same as those which you stated in 
the commission of 1850 ?—Undoubtedly, as to glass; but I am ashained to say I 
have not thought much of the backs of the pictures. 

4894. Mr. Ewart.| How far was Mr. Seguier made a judge as to the pro- | 
priety of cleaning the pictures ;—-He was directed to examine the pictures, and 
to report to us upon their condition. I am not aware that any more. specific 
instructions were given to him. 

4895. Mr. R. Currie.| We have heard from the cleaner and restorer, that 10 
his opinion some repair and toning down should follow complete cleaning. Is it 
your opinion that all that is unsatisfactory in the present condition of the recently 
cleaned pictures is owing to the omission of such aw operation ?—I should not say 
all: for much that is unsatisfactory in the present appearance of pictures I should 
Say Was owing not to any impertect process in the last cleaning, but to what may 
have been done to the pictures on previous occasions; and I cannot say whether 


any 
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any restorer could now effectually undo the mischief which mav have been done 
to the pictures on previous occasions. ; 

4890. As *it your opraion that, supposing that should have been the case, it 
-~would have been desirable to have concealed those defects ?—I think it very pos- 
sible that, in many Cases, It might advantageously have been done, 

4897- Mr. Charteris.| 1 thought, in your opinion, and in the opinion of the 
trustees, Who passed a resolution to that effect, the operation had been performed 
in a satisfactory manner, and the pictures were greatly improved by the process ? 
_——That was my opinion ; and J presume, from the minute we have entered in our 
pooks, that it was the opinion of the trustees, 

4898. Then you do not consider the pictures have been injured, and that they 
require toning, or that operation to which the Honourable Member has just 
referred ?7—I consider that Mr. Seguier carried out the instructions, which were 
somewhat limited, that we gave to him, and that he has done as well by the pictures 
as those instructions enabled him to do. I consider the result to be, that the 
pictures are much improved; [ do not say they might not have been more im- 
proved, but I think they are considerably improved. 

899. You do not consider them injured, and to require that toning which he 
occasionally had recourse to?—I have not sald they did not require any toning. 

4900. Do you consider that they do require toning ?—I do not know whether 
you mean general toning or local toning; that is, toning particular passages in 
the picture. 1 ae 

4901. Perhaps you will state what, in your opinion, they do require >—T have 
already stated, that there are parts of pictures which might be improved by some 
little concealment of defects in their condition which have been disclosed by the 
recent cleaning, , 

4902. Will you have the kindness to state to which pictures you apply those 
remarks, and to what portions of those pictures ?>—I do not think I can do so; I 
think there ere some few passages in the sky of the small Claude which might be 
improved. I would rather not from recollection attempt to point to any parti- 
cular passeges in any particular pictures; and, if the Honourable Member will 
allow me to say so, I should be very unwilling to embark on any artistic disserta- 
tation on points in the pictures. 1] think there are many witnesses who would 
give much better information than I can. I am not an artist myself, and | might 
very ill explain precise points. I have no objection to give a general opinion 
upon the effect, but I would rather not go into details of the pictures. I dare 
say the Honourable Member has himself become very well acquainted with the 
pictures ; and uy friend Lord Northampton, who is a very successful and a very 
experienced artist, I dare say will give any further information that the Honourable 
Mcmber may desire upon these points; but I would really rather myself not 
embark in them. 

4903. You prefer limiting your evidence to the general impression on your 
mind, produced by the cleaning of the nine pictures?—I prefer doing that to 
auswering the question which has been put to me. 

4904. I understand you to say that you consider the appearance of those 
pictures greatly improved by that process ; you consider their appearance to be 
satisfactory, and that no permanent injury lias been inflicted upon them r—I think 
there is no evidence whatever to show that any injury at all has been inflicted upon 
them by the recent process. 

4905. Comparing that picture by Claude (the Queen of Sheba), with another 
picture vy Claude in the same room (the Saint Ursula), with which doubtless you 
are well acquainted, which do you consider at the present time to be in the prefer- 
able state ?—I consider that the picture which has been recently cleaned is in the 
preferable state of the two, 

4906. Do you consider that that picture which has been recently cleaned pos- 
sesses all the qualities for which Claude was remarkable ?—I would rather decline 
going into any detailed artistic discussion upon the merits of Claude or upon that 
picture. I have not stated that that picture possesses all the qualities of Claude. 

4907. Did you consider it, before it was cleaned, to possess the qualities for 
“hich Claude was distinguished ?—I was quite unable to say what the condition 
of it was while it was so exceedingly obscured. é 

4908. With the exception of the dirt, by which its qualities were to a certain 
extent veiled, did you consider it an uninjured picture, and a fine specimen of 
the master ?~-[ considered it, as 1 do now, a fine specimen of the master; but 
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as to what injuries had been inflicted upon it, I considered myself unable to 
judge. 

Am But at present you consider it in a preferable state to the Saint Ursula? 
—I do. 

4910. Do you think the Saint Ursula requires cleaning s—Not very much ; 
but I think it would be the better for being cleaned. I consider that those qua. 
lities of Claude, of which the Honourable Member speaks, are not well seen gt 
present. J have read a description of that picture by Sir Edwin Landseer’s fatier, 
in which he speaks of the way in which the various greens and grays are beautj_ 
fully contrasted and graduated; at present I am unable to distinguish those 
contrasts and graduations, and at present there is a monotonous brown and yellow 
tone over the greater part of the picture, which entirely prevents me from seeing 
what its qualities are ; but at the same time, as far as my own judgment goes 
(which I do not consider worth a great deal), that picture is not very greatly jy 
want of being cleaned. I consider it to be in a much more favourable state thay 
the Queen of Sheba was before it was cleaned. 

4911. Has the question of cleaning the Saint Ursula been raised at all by the 
trustees ?—I do not recollect that it has; it was not included in any report of 
Mr. Seguier’s, and I am almost sure we have not discussed the question in any 
way; I do not recollect at this moment precisely, but I think not. ; 

4912. Do you feel disposed to concur with reference to these Claudes, the 
Annunciation picture and the Queen of Sheba, with the remark made by the 
President of the Royal Academy, who says, in answer to Question No. 4592, 
“ T should say of the Claude, that if he was not a glazer he ought to have been 
“one, tor there is a certain equality in his touch which approaches to what 
“ painters call wooden; and that is now very apparent in the Annunciation, 
“and in the other picture ”?—I would rather not enter into any conflict of 
opinion with Sir Charles Eastlake on a pure question of art, but I can very 
readily state that I do not think that, to my unartistic eyes, any wooden quality 
is apparent in the Annunciation, or in the other picture. I see also, that in the 
same paragraph he states: ‘ I should recommend that the Annunciation should 
“be left without glaze for at least a twelvemonth, so that it might have the 
“benefit of the ditt.” 1 beg, with all respect to Sir Charles Eastlake, to express 
my entire dissent from that opinion. 

4913. Then we may assume that you are a great enemy to dirt in pictures ?— 
You may extend your inferences as widely as you please. 

4914. Do you believe that the ancient masters, and Claude amongst the 
number, had recourse to a system of what is called glazing in painting ?—That is 
a point on which I wonld rather decline giving any opinion. 

4915. You have no knowledge, from observation, whether the Venetian school 
or Claude had recourse to glazing ?—1 have no knowledge which I could venture 
to ask the Committee to rely on; I am not an artist at all; the Honourable 
Member forgets that he is an artist himself. 

4916. You prefer not stating whether you agree with or differ from the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy in ois statement in answer to Question No. 4508, 
that “dirt has the effect of glazing, and is quite as good sometimes ”2—T think 
you are as well able to judge of it as I can be. 

4917. You have pictures of your own, have you not 2—Very few. 

4918. And those you are occasionally in the habit of having cleaned, when 
cleaning is necessary :—I believe you are very well aware of that fact yourself. 

4919. You stated, in answer to a question from another Member of the Com- 
mittee, that you considered these pictures had been too honestly cleaned ; that is 
to say, that they had not been toned down afterwards ; do you believe, from you" 
experience of picture-cleaning in your own collection, that dirt and discoloured 
varnish cannot be removed from a picture, that is to say, that it cammot be honestly 
cleaned, without having recourse to toning afterwards ?--It must depend upon tne 
condition of the picture underneath. 

4920. But supposing a picture to be in atolerable state, do you believe tha! 
dirt and varnish cannot be removed without having recourse to toning afterwards, 
in order to bring the picture into harmony ?—It must depend upon the condition 
of the picture under the dirt; until the dirt is removed it is impossible to say 1 
what condition the picture is; it is impossible for me to offer any opinion on 4 
supposed case. 


4921. You have said that the Francia 1s blistering ; to what do you avers i 
tha 
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that blistering 2—It is not blistering; it is very extensively blistered; I do not 
know the extent of it. Mr. Seguier has very greatly mitigated the evil; he took 
harge of it, 10 some degree with a view to preparing it for having a glass placed 
pee it. You will find in these minutes that it was distinctly recommended that 
+. should be protected with glass, and he has, with great care, much diminished 
a Jess he is interfered with the better. 
922. Are you aware whether that picture, when it was purchased, was in the 
same state ?—I am not; I have no acquaintance with the past history of’ the 
icture. 
ee You cannot state whether that condition of the picture is at all attributable 
ee 7 zallery eon I should say from my own impression, which is of no 

at value, certain 7 

i 24. From your experience of picture-cleaning in your own collection, do you 
consider that the vacation (a period of six weeks) afforded time sufficient for clean- 
ing of, I think, 14 pictures 7—] think the time that would be necessary for the 
cleaning of those pictures must entirely depend upon what the nature of the opera- 
tions was that the cleaner had to perform upon them; I am quite sure that Mr. 
Seguier was exceedingly unlikely to attempt to clean more pictures than he had 
time for safely taking charge of. | think that you will find that he devoted eight 
hours a day, for six weeks, to those pictures; and, of course, he might not confine 
his operations to first cleaning one picture and then another, but the process of 
cleaning them all might be going on together in such a way as his skill and expe- 
rience enabled him todo. I think it is altogether out of the question for any 
person, who was not present at the operation, to say whether what was required 
to be done could, or could not, be properly done within the period in which be 
did it; 1 can only say 1 feel satisfied that Mr. Seguier would not have used any 
undue haste in doing it, and I think it very difhieult for any one to offer an opinion 
who was not present at the operation. I think I have observed, on looking over 
the evidence, that some persons have said, “ If you were to show me a picture, I 
« would not undertake to clean it in six weeks, or in three months ;” that may have 
been very reasonable ; but Mr. Seguier, having the pictures before him, was able 
to judge, and 1 feel satisfied that he did not proceed with undue haste as to any 
of them. 

4925. Mr. Labouchere.| Do you think it desirable that the process of picture- 
cleaning should be confined to the vacation ?—No, I cannot say that it is desirable ; 
I think it would be bettet that it should be done carefully and deliberately from 
time to time. I think there should be a room and everything that is convenient 
assigned to the restorer and cleaner of the pictures, in order that everything may 
be done in the best manner possible. That has not been the system hitherto. 

4y26. Mr. Charteris.| Has your experience as a trustee of the National Gal- 
lery, with reference to cleaning, led you to think of any changes, or improvements, 
or regulations that it might be desirable to introduce with reference to that subject ? 
—I may have thought of it a great deal, but I am not aware that I am prepared 
to suggest anything; I was not aware that the Commiitee were likely to ask me 
a question of that kind. Do you mean as to who is to be appointed to clean ? 

4927. My question applies to the general system of cleaning, whether you 
think only one person should be employed, or whether there should be a discre- 
tionary power in the trustees to employ others ; whether these pictures should be 
cleaned on a report from the keeper, or on a suggestion from the trustees; in 
short, whether great regularity on the subject of cleaning ought or ought not to 
be introduced into the system of management?—I am not prepared to offer any 
clear or definite opinion on that subject. Very possibly some better mode might 
he devised ; but the great and important thing, I think, is to secure a really eff- 
clent and experienced cleaner ; and, after a picture has been placed in his hands, 
unless there be any reason to change the opinion of his fitness and competency, 
the dangerous state of the picture. 
_ 4928. Supposing you had an efficient picture-cleaner, should you think it de- 
sirable, when a question arose as to cleaning any picture in particular, to consult 
others as to the necessity of cleaning that picture, and as to the nature of the 
Operations that should be performed upon it?—There might be many cases in 
Which it would be expedient. I remember, for example, hearing some years ago 
rom Mr, Mulreacly that there was a very valuable picture (it is not necessary that 

should state in whose collection it was) by Mr. Turner, which was in a very 
alarming state. J remember Mr. Mulready told me that he, and Mr. Turner 
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W. Russell, Esq. himself, and Mr. Seguier, had a long and anxious consultation as to what could o» 
——— could not be safely done with respect to that picture. That is an instance in which 
3 June 1853. such a consultation as that to which your question refers might be very advan. 

tageously resorted to; but J am not prepared to suggest any regular system of 
consultation ; possibly something might be devised that might be useful. 

4929. Picture-cleaning is an operation which requires very great delicacy 
does it not, and which requires a man to be possessed of all his faculties, keenness 
of eye, and steadiness of hand ?—Yes. 

4930. As in surgery ?—Yes; I think so, undoubtedly. 

4931. Do you think that, when a picture-cleaner arrives at a certain time of 
life, it is as safe to intrust works of such great value as the pictures in the Na. 
tional Gallery to his hands as it would have been at an earlier period?—I think 
it impossible to lay down any general rule upon that subject. I observe that one 
gentleman has said of himself that he is fifty-five years of age, and that he soon 
will no longer be able to clean pictures. I can only say I am not far from fifty. 
five myself. Iam not a picture-cleaner, but if I were, I should be willing to go 
on cleaning pictures for some time longer; one man’s eye or one man’s hand ma 
earlier fail than another’s. If the Honourable Member means to point to the 
age of Mr. Seguier, I can only say, I think the results of this case are exceedingly 
satisfactory; and for that express purpose, and with a view to the observation 
which I saw had been made by some of the witnesses who have been examined 
before this Committee, I was anxious to ascertain whether those persons who 
used to entrust Mr. Seguier with their pictures still continue to do so, and whether 
he still exercises his art successfully. He is still in the babit of attending to the 
Duke of Northumberland’s and other pictures; and if I bad a collection of my 
own, I should have no objection to place it in the hands of Mr. Seguier. 

4932. Are you aware whether Mr. Seguier has cleaned any pictures within the 
last three or four years for any of those noblemen or gentlemen whose letters you 
read to the Committee ?—They state so in their letters. Lord Westminster ex. 
pressly says that within the last eight years many of his pictures have been 
cleaned. The Duke of Northumberland says that Mr. Seguier still continues to 
be employed by him, which he considers the best proof of his opinion as to his 
ski!l in dealing with pictures. The Royal collection also is still under his care, and 
he still continues to give great satisfaction. 

4933. Had you or the trustees thought it necessary at all that Mr. Seguier 
should acquaint them with the process he las recourse to in the cleaning of pic- 
tures ?—I have not, for one, and I am not aware that any of the other trustees 
have; and if I were to take upon myself such a responsibility, which I have no 
right to do, I think I should encumber rather than assist Mr. Seguier in his 
operations, ; 

4934. Are you aware whether he cleaned the pictures himself, or whether he 
employed an assistant ?—No; | was not there during any portion of the vacation. 
I think Mr. Uwins rather inaccurately stated from his recollection that Lord 
Northampton and some of the other trustees were occasionally present. I believe 
that, during the whole period when Mr. Seguier was employed in cleaning those 
pictures, we were all out of town. I know | went out of town about the end of 
August, and did not return until the end of October, and I am sure I did not 
witness any part of the operation, and I do not believe that avy of the other 
trustees were there. 

4935. I presume that the trustees were under an impression, whether correct or 
not, that the operations which were performed by Mr. Seguier were under the 
superintendence of the keeper of the gallery, Mr. Dwins ?—Undoubtedly. 1 am not 
sure whether we directed that they should be so or not. I think not; but much 
as I should value in many respects the opinion of Mr. Uwins, I confess { should 
have been perfectly satisfied if I had believed that some accidental circumstance 
had taken Mr. Uwins away, and that Mr. Seguier had been operating with 
merely the attendance of Colonel Thwaites, who was sure to be there. I think, 
however, that as a matter of form it is desirable and proper that the keeper 
should be there. I think it still better that he should be able to be there, and 
that he should in some degree understand the process of picture-cleaning; a0 
if he thought anything was being done which was not safe, he might have an 
opportunity of making his representation to the trustees ; but in the absence of any 
such 1epresentation, | should be satisfied with Mr. Seguier’s sole responsibility. 


4930. I understand you to say that, in your opinion, the keeper of the samt 
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should be a persen conversant with picture-cleaning, capable of giving advice to 
the trustees when questions of picture-cleaning arise, and capable of superintend- 
-,¢ the operation when a necessity to have recourse to cleaning likewise arises ? 
ing am not aware that I have expressed such an opinion, but J think it very 
desirable that he should. 4 

937. Mr. B. Wail.| In that letter to which you have alluded, and which you 
ay you intend to write to the trustees of the British Museum, have you only pro- 
or to apologise to them for having operated upon their pictures without 
consulting them 2—Y ess ef ; 

4938. It is not your intention to express any opinion that the pictures that have 
been acted upon have been in any way damaged t— Certainly not. Ni 

4939: Chairman. | You stated, with reference to the present condition of the 

ictures being unsatisfactory to the public, that you had observed defects upor 
the surface of the pictures, since they have been cleaned; but that you did not 
consider that those defects were attributable to the late process of cleaning, but 

ou thought they were old defects which became apparent, in consequence of the 
dirt and varnish having been taken away :—That was my impression. 

4940. Upon what ground are you disposed to attribute those now observable 
defects to former causes, rather than to the late cleaning, vou not having observed 
them at all before ?—Merely from my great confidence in the skill and care of 
Mr. Seguier, and my conviction that he would not have done anything injurious 
to the pictures. I think it Impossible to say, with any mathematical certainty, 
whether he may or may not in some instances have gone too far in the removal of 
old varnish, which he says was the protecting medium between him and his opera- 
tions. I understood him to say that, on removing the oil varnish, there was under- 
neath a coat of mastic varnish, which protected the picture from his operations. 

4941. Do you not think that prima facie itis a fair inference on the part of the 
public generally, that if defects which were not observable in the previous state 
of a picture are observed after the picture has been cleaned, those defects are 
attributable to the late cleaning ?>—On the contrary, I think it is an unfair 
inference, and one that is wholly inconsistent with the history of art, and the 
condition of pictures of great age. I think there is no picture in this country, or 
hardly any one, that has not gone through repeated cleanings, linings, and re-linings, 
and been through the hands of various dealers and picture-cleaners ; it is a very 
rare thing to find a picture in a perfectly sound state, and I do not think it is at 
all a fair or a just inference that, because a picture now appears partially defective, 
the defect has been occasioned by the last operation. 

4942. Do you think that any amount of injury that might be perceptible on the 
picture after it was cleaned ought to be attributed to some former, and not toa 
recent damage ?—Not necessarily. 

4943. How would you distinguish between the two cases?—That is the diffi- 
culty. - 

sad Do you feel perfectly satisfied in your own mind, that the defects which 
are now observable in the pictures are not attributable to the late cleaning ?— 
That is my belief. 

4945. That belief being founded principally on your confidence in Mr. Seguier ? 
—Mainly on that. 

4946. Can you inform the Committee as to the cost of cleaning these pictures ? 
—Yes; because this minute-book contains the charges. The bill was submitted 
to the trustees at a meeting on the 12th of November 1852. Mr. Seguier’s bill 
for cleaning and restoring pictures amounted to 57 J. 15 s.; and there is a memo- 
randum, which I think it was proper to make, that the trustees considered Mr. 
Seguier’s bill, among others, to be justand moderate. £.57 15 s. is Mr. Seguier’s 
whole charge for all that was done to those pictures; and it included also, if 
I recollect rightly, a charge of 14 /. tor his attendance from time to time during 
session, in obedience to the directions of the trustees, for the purpose of polishing 
up.and rubbing the pictures upon the walls. 

4947. Mr. Vernon.] I think we clearly understand that Mr. Seguier has an 
entire discretionary power to clean the pictures in his own way ?—Certainly. 

4948. Would you consider him justified in making any repairs, in restoring, in 
re-painting, or in toning down the pictures, without a distinct authority from the 
trustees >—] have not considered that question. 1 presume that he probably would 
not consider himself justified in doing so. 

4949. You do not consider that such a process as that would come under the 
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W. Russell, Esq. legitimate category of merely cleaning a picture ?—It is difficult to say. We 
———— have avoided the use of the word “cleaning” in our instructions to Mr. Sinaia 
3 June 1853. 4950. But you know what I mean by cleaning ; which is, taking off the vay. 

nish, and putting on a fresh varnish ?—1 think that if we give him instructions to 
do that, he would not be justified in toning « picture. 

4951. He has discretionary power as to the varnish ; but you would conside; 
he exceeded his instructions if he were in any way to make any alterations in the 
texture of pictures, or cover over flaws ?--I should so consider. 

4952. On the whole, you consider that what is injudicious, but in your opinion 
honest cleaning, is better than attempting to disguise these things?—I do not 
mean to say that in many cases it might not be better to give some instruction. 
but, at all events, the resolution to which we came was that which is before the 
Committee. That which I first proposed was larger and more extensive; but jn 
the better opinion of Sir Charles Eastlake, a more narrow and restricted instruc. 
tion was given to Mr. Seguier, and I believe he has carried out that instruction 
faithfully . a 

4953. Mr. Labouchere.| When that restricted instruction was given, you would 
have conceived that Mr. Seguicr would not have acted in accordance with his 
duty if he had gone beyond that instruction >—Yes; if he understood it in the 
same sense as I understood it. 

4954. Lord Brooke.] Have any of the pictures been lined ?—TI do not remem- 
ber that any picture has been lined since I have been a trustee. 

4055. The Francia is painted on wood, is it not?—On panel ; and I am afraid 
it is not in a condition in which it would be safe to transfer it. 

4056. Mr. Vernon.] Have you had any means of testing the question of the 
influence of glass on varnish with which oil has been mixed 2—No; there is one 
picture to which glass has been applied, a small head of a Doge. I am not sure 
of the varnish of that picture ; that has been a year under glass, and possibly there 
may be some oil varnish on that. 

4957. It has been stated by M. Villot at the Louvre, that in the case ofa 
picture, a portion of which has been covered with glass, while the rest has been 
exposed to the action of the atmosphere, that portion which has been under glass 
has turned black, whereas the rest has got that yellow appearance which js 
agreeable in the eyes of many ?—Very possibly that may be correct; I think it 
exceedingly likely. 


The Right Honourable Lord Monteagle, Examined. 


Right Hon. 4958. Chairman.) 1 seve your Lordship has been a trustee of the National 
Lord Monteagle. Gallery fer a considerable number of years ?—I think I was recommended to the 
Treasury for the appointment of trustee by the late Sir Robert Peel, in the year 
1835, during his short administration. 

4959. Will your Lordship state to the Committee what was your impression 
as to the responsibility which you came under, and the duties which you had to 
perform? I should state that our special questions will be directed to the subject 
of the care and condition of the pictures; but at the same time we wish to have 
your definition of what you conceive to be the general responsibility of the 
trustees 7—There are no rules under which the trustees are called upon to act; 
there is no code of rules laid down, as it were, for their government. If you ask 
me as to my own impression, | consider that the special duties that were cast 
upon the trustees may be stated to have been to advise the Treasury in respect to 
purchases; to look after the condition of the pictures; to provide, as far as we 
could by regulation, for the accommodation of the public with regard to admis- 
sion ; and to exercise also a certain degree of control, which I have always felt to 
be a very necessary one, with respect to the days on which the public are excluded 
and students are admitted. Our students are of various classes, ages, and of 
both sexes. J have always considered that one of the duties of the trustees was 
now and then to attend upon those occasions of study, and to see that matters were 
conducted in such a manuer as was at once convenient to the student, and 
itselt decorous and proper. Those, I think, were the principal functions that were 
contided to us as trustees. 

4960. 1 believe that not only the appointment of the trustees, but of the keeper, 
the ussistant keeper, and, in fact, the other officers of the establishment, emanates 


directly from the Treasury ?—Entirely ; we have no kind of voice with respect 
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to the appointment of the keeper ; or, in fact, of any of the officers. Sometimes, 
there we have known some person to be fit for a subordinate office, we have sug- 
w ted him, and stated his qualifications. 

yen? Was it considered that the keeper, after having been appointed, was 
responsible solely in the first instance to the trustees, or that he had a Joint respon- 
sibility, and might take his orders either from the trustees or from the Treasury ? 
__I always considered that there was a primary authority in the Treasury ; but 
whether I exercised that authority at the Treasury myself, or was subject to 
that authority as a trustee, I should have thought it exceedingly wrong, except 
upon some very pressing emergency, that the instructions of the Treasury respect- 
ing the gallery should have been conveyed in any other way but through the 
trustees. ‘That is my sense of the management of the gallery ; acting otherwise, I 
think you destroy the responsibility of the trustees, bial 

4962. Was the keeper in the habit of giving at any time periodical reports as to 
the state of the pictures to the trustees >—Not exactly periodical ; he gave reports 
when they were called for, or made reports to us. Many of them were verbal 
reports and communications, which have been made sometimes to myself; but 
there was no rule, as I have told you, for anything; there was no rule requiring any 
periodical reports; a matter which I think is a defect in the administration, 
I think a Jewererey ean made by the keeper to the trustees, is a matter that 

ht to be provided for. 

meer The trustees were in the habit of holding meetings according to their 
general practice, as appears from the returns, during about six months of the 
year >— Rather more than that; for the meetings were mainly dependent upon the 
sitting of Parliament. Our regular time of meeting 1s once in a month; but when- 
ever there was an exigency there was a power, which I have frequently exercised 
as a trustee myself, to go to the gallery and communicate with Colonel Thwaites, 
and suggest a special meeting being ealled for that special occasion, stating the 
circumstances which required it, and then an intercalary meeting, as it were; was 
interposed orc “tid ore meetings. Intermediate meetings were also not 
unfrequently fixed by adjournment. 

shea iene of fact, the vacation of the trustees did generally last, it appears, 
by reference to the returns, six months, and on other occasions five ‘—Frequently. 

4965. Was it not considered that the business of the gallery during those six 
months was of sufficient importance, particularly as the cleaning and other opera- 
tions were going on, to require meetings ?—No, I do not think it was, generally 
speaking. If there was anything to be done in the way of picture-cleaning, the 
directions were given before our session as trustees broke up, and the execution of 
those orders was committed to the persons who were acting under our authority, 
With respect to the purchase of pictures, very few cases of purchase of pictures 
of any sort at all (separating the offers of mere rubbish of which you may have 
something to hear hereafter) occurred at that time: and indeed our difficulty of 
communicating with the Government, if there had been cases of more importance, 
would have been considerable during the recess. We have no power of purchase 
or of entering into a negotiation originating with ourselves. 

4966. The Committee have had occasion to ask Mr. Russell, and also the 
inferior officers of the gallery, as to the frequent occurrence of the expression 
“regulations” in the returns which have been made of the minutes of the trustees, 
and we have been informed that those regulations do not exist in writing, and that 
the phrase merely applies to usages or customs that prevailed among the trustees ? 
—Precisely; there are no written general regulations at all; nor were there when 
I undertook the duties of trustee in 1835. I have no reason to believe that there 
ever had been; for at that period we had members of the board of trustees wiio 
had been original trustees, and I never heard from any of them that the ‘Treasury 
had furnished them with any general regulations, or that they framed any tor their 
own government, or submitted them to the Treasury for approval or adoption. 
. 4967. Witb respect to the name “Trustees,” which in ordinary language 
implies some distinctly and formally delegated power, is your Lordship aware of 
the circumstances under which that term was adopted ?—Not originally ; but it has 
been continued invariably since my appointment, and it has been adopted in legal 
Proceedings, for we, like other bodies, have had the necessity now and then for 
egal proceedings, and we have received bequests in the capacity of trustees. 

€ have had to proceed, with the sanction of the Treasury, to enforce iequests 
of pictures in like manner, in our capacity of trustees, but naming us individually. 
0.50. ss 3 We 
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We have no corporate existence in that capacity at all; but [presume that the usage 
that has been adopted has been sufficient, from these various examples that | have 
given you, to recognise us in the capacity of trustees in those various functions, 

4908. Your Lordship is aware that in the original minute, appointing the trys. 
tees (as they are now named), by Lord Liverpool, they were called “ A committeg 
“of gentlemen to manage the gallery”?—Now that my attention is called to jt 
I remember it; but that was simply I believe to undertake what was then a very 
simple charge—the charge of the Angerstein pictures. That, I believe, was befor, 
any property had been vested: in us by individuals ; and, as I tell you, I nevep 
heard of, and ccrtainly we have never had, any other name in my time, anq 
I never heard any other name used by the body to which I belong. 

4y69. Considering that the Treasury was the responsible party, the trustees 
being merely appointed in an honorary capacity, would it not have been a more 
formal and regular thing if these bequests had been accepted by an express act of 
the Treasury, rather than of the trustees?—I think it might, so far as it was eon. 
sistent with the words of the bequest. It is right 1 should mention that the only 
case in which any question has occurred since 1835 occurred with respect to our 
rights or position as trustees; it was rather a curious case, and may be worth 
mentioning, as illustrating the point you have put to me. It was in the purchase 
which I was practically instrumental in making of the Giovani Bellini which haq 
been in Mr. Beckford’s collection. Mr. Beckford’s agent came to me, individuall 
(I had known him), and said, “This picture is on sale.” I said, ** Send it up to 
“ London, and we can consider the propriety of buying it.” He sent it up, and, 
upon communication with the Treasury, we agreed to buy the picture. There 
was a minute of the Treasury made that the money was placed at the disposal of 
Mr. Beckford. The picture was hung up in the gallery. In the meanwhile Mr, 
Beckford died. The late Duke of Hamilton wrote to me individually (and I laid 
his Grace’s letter before the trustees), mane: ‘« The sale is not complete ; this is a 
‘* picture that the Duchess attaches great value to ; will you give up the purchase, 
“and so allow the Duchess to become the proprietress of the picture?” The 
answer the trustees, at my suggestion, made, was, ** We are not proprietors of 
“the picture; we have no right in the world to give it up; it belongs to the 
“nation; you niust go to the Treasury, and communicate with the Treasury.” [t 
was considered by the Treasury that the sale was complete, the picture vested in 
the public, and that they could not: be called on to exercise any power of sur. 
render. Although the money had not been received, it had been placed to the 
credit of Mr. Beckford, and consequently the sale was complete. That was the 
only instance in which the point received any illustration that I know of, and 
there it was agreed by both parties that the property did not vest in us as trustees, 
but vested in the Treasury. This picture was however a purchase by the Trea. 
sury, and not a gift or a bequest to the trustees. 

4970. Generally speaking, no legal objection has been taken to your authority 
in the ordinary course of these transactions ?—Quite the contrary in the case of 
Mr. Vernon; our signatures were, | think, required to the deed of gift; and in 
the case now pending, which is some dispute arising, I believe, out of Mr. Turner's 
bequest to the trustees, our names are also used by the lawyers. I know that 
in the case of Mr. Vernon, the pictures, his magnificent gift, are absolutely trans- 
ferred to us. I think that in the case of the late Mr. Turner, we are made, somehow 
or other, parties to te suit. I know we have given instructions in the matter to 
the Treasury solicitor, and I believe we are made parties to the suit; thereby 
recognising im us, without our having a legal corporate existence, something of 
the functions of a corporate body, capable, as such, of taking gifts. 

4971. There are, in fact, no regulations in writing for the management of the 
institution ?—None whatever; but our transactions are, generally speaking, of 8 
simple a kind, that regulations, though | think they might be desirable, would be 
very simple and very short. 

4972. Is your Lordship acquainted with any other great institution, like: the 
National Gallery, which is entirely without some simple code of regulations for 
the ordivary guidauce of its officers ?—I believe that cases of the absence of regu 
lations would be more frequent than cases of the existence of them, even in great 
public departments, in which regularity and precision and order would be most 
necessary. Iam able to say, with a good deal of confidence, that you may 5° 
through a great number of public establishments, even where there are severe 


responsibilities existing, in which you will find very few. regulations beyond am 
whic 
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which have grown out of mere practice. If you were to ask for a written code of 
regulations at the Board of Treasury, you would find it very difficult to meet with 
any code whatever by which they are governed. 

3. Mr. Labouchere. | Do you suppose that there are any regulations at the 
Bank or the India House P—I am not able to speak with reference to those com- 
mercial establishments. I should very much doubt it, applying my answer to a 
general system ; but within the Committee you have the means of knowing that 
there are Parliamentary usages with respect to bringing forward and not bringing 
forward questions without notice, establishing a quorum, and matters of that 
description, which have arisen out of usage. Honourable Members are well 
aware how much, even of the regulation of the House to which they belong, is by 
regulation that ange not subsist by any writing whatever. A great bulk of the 
regulations of the Parliament depend upon usage, and not on any written law; 
neither are they transferred to any book from which any man, or historian, could 
extract, in a methodised shape, an account of what are all the regulations of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament, or of the House of Lords. 

4974+ Chairman. | Is your Lordship not of opinion that the Standing Orders, 
which give us a little trouble to master sometimes, are a tolerably voluminous 
code of regulations -~They are good as far as they go. Iam not at all doubting 
that, in both Houses of Parliament, we have regulations; but many matters 
which concern our every-day business, matters in which we are all deeply inter- 
ested, and the public too, are the result of usage and not of regulation. Lam 
only stating that as a matter of fact, not at all wisbing to raise any inference. 
I think the National Gallery would be much better with some written simple 
regulations, which would keep the trustees and everybody else up to their work. 

4975. It would be desirable, would it not, that anything agreed to at a meet- 
ing as an important regulation should be put distinctly in writing, so that the 
officers of the establishment might be aware of its existence >—Most assuredly; 
upon that I have not the slightest doubt whatever, and I consider such to be our 
usual practice. is 

4976. At the British Museum they have a tolerably voluminous code. of regu- 
lations, have they notr—I have had the honour of acting as trustee of the British 
Museum during the time I was in office, but I believe we should find it just the 
same there. It does not follow, because there is or may be a very voluminous 
code of regulations, that therefore a great deal that is matter of essential advan- 
tage is not a mere question of usage. I think you will find this to be the case 
almost everywhere. 

4977. Has no inconvenience ever been felt from the want of regulations, owing 
to the circumstance that, where perhaps a small body of trustees, two or three, 
have been present, and have adopted some so-called regulation among themselves, 
some months afterwards another different body of trustees have not remembered 
that such a regulation was in existence, and may have introduced others, er have 
acted in a mode inconsistent with it 2—It may happen, no doubt; and that would 
be guarded against somewhat by regulations. At the same time, I have always 
found in our buard of trustees, that if we were disposed to act contrary to what 
had been previously determined upon, I do not know many such instances, we 
bave generally hesitated to do any act without communicating with those who 
might entertain a different opinion, There has been no desire to overturn, by a 
few, what has been decided by many ; on the contrary, there bas been every desire 
to adhere to what has been previously arranged, unless there be cause to the con- 
trary. If we have found that a proposition was brought vetore us, which required 
more deliberation and a fuller Board, we have frequently adjourned the considera- 
tion of it, and had a summons sent out, which would bring more of our colleagues 
present, and give us the benefit of their opinion. 

4978. Is it the fact that the keeper, although appointed by the Treasury, and J 
presume, in some sense, responsible to the Treasury, was also under an immediate 
respousibility in regard to his communications with the trustees ?—I should reckon 
his responsibility to us to be to this extent, and of this pature: that if we saw 
anything in the conduct of the keeper that we considered injurious to the well- 
cing ot the Gallery, we should at once report to the Treasury in the most 
Immediate and sty ingent manner. We have no authority ourselves, except to 
advise or direct him. We could say to him, “ Do not persevere in such a 

Course,” if we disapproved of it; but with respect to removal or Censure, or 
“nything of that nature, we must transfer that to the persons who appointed him. 
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4979. The keeper of the gallery, being a professional gentleman, was, in you, 


‘Lordship’s long experience of the trust, expected to give his opinion to the trustees, 


whether asked or not, upon matters immediately connected with his own depart. 
ment ?—Certainly ; with respect to the care of the pictures, and the various offers 
of pictures made to us, either in the way of purchase or of gift. 

4g8o. Or in cleaning a picture ?—-Or in cleaning a picture. 

4981. He was present at all the meetings of the trustees ?—Yes. 

ag82. In Sir Charles Eastlake’s time, or Mr. William Seguier’s time, were 
they in the habit of taking part in the discussion, particularly with respect to 
technical points ?—Very frankly ; there might have been a certain degree of reserye 
of manner, from the different positions of the parties, but we always sought for 
their opinion, and were always obliged to the officer for giving it. 

4983. I presume that when any doubt or question arose as to the state of the 
pictures in the gallery, the keeper would be the gentleman who would be so in, 
structed to examine them, and to report on their condition ?—Either jointly 
or in connexion with Mr. Seguier; but 1 do not think we should ever have taken 
I am not aware that we ever did, and I do not think we ever would, take a step of 
importance respecting the pictures without his knowledge and without his advice, 

4984. Has any change taken place since Sir Charles Eastlake’s resignation 
with regard to the responsibility of the keeper 1—No; the appointment of one 
person and the substitution of another is subject to the variations arising from the 
relative weight of either of those two persons; you may substitute for an ip. 
sufficient adviser an able one, or you may substitute for a man of great experience 
one who has less; that weight will remain; that weight is personal, not official ; 
but with respect to the mode of dealing with the parties there is no change. 

4985. Has Mr. Uwins been as habitually consulted and empowered, as far as 
his professional experience went, in questions of picture-cleaning and otherwise, 
as Sir Charles Eastlake was?—I am not aware of the slightest difference in the 
mode of dealing with them. 

4986. Has it been the custom to consult Mr. Seguier individually as to the 
cleaning of the pictures?—Never, without the knowledge and consent of the 
keeper; we may have called him in and asked him a few questions, but as to 
anything to be determined on, 1 am not aware of a single instance in which the 
trustees have come to a resolution that was not founded ona previous consultation 
with the keeper. 

4987. Mr. Uwins is asked this question: “ With reference to the nine pictures 
«“ which have lately been cleaned in the gallery, was it your opinion, although that 
“ opinion was not asked, that it was desirable that they should be cleaned:” 
“ That opinion never has been asked of me; I do not feel that it is my duty to 
“ give an opinion about that.” Then, again, it is said, ‘ Will you favour the 
« Committee, for their own satisfaction, with your opinion, as keeper of the gal- 
“Jery, with regard to the desirableness of subjecting those nine pictures to the 
«“ process of cleaning?” The answer is, “ If it had been for me to suggest, | 
“ should not have done it, certainly ; but it was not; Mr. Seguier was consulted”? 
That statement undoubtedly comes upon me with a great deal of surprise. In 
all our deliberations with respect to Mr. Seguier, or anything else, we had Mr. 
Uwins always present. It would be presumptuous in me to express the opinion 
of others, but I have always considered that it was part of his duty, and I have 
known him perform his duty with great ability and great readiness, to express his 
opinion and give his advice. | should have thought that he was a party to every: 
thing that we did ; and it is now for the first time that I hear even a suggestion 
that he was not a party to all that was done; and I should be still more surprised 
if there were any disposition on his part to withdraw from that responsibility. 

4988. Mr. Labouchere.| Will you allow me to call your attention to this 
answer, which was given by Sir Charles Eastlake on this point. After having 
stated generally that be had differed from other trustees on the subject of cleaning 
pictures, he was asked this question, “ Did they ask the opinions of Mr. Uwins 
« on these occasions?” ‘No, they did not on that occasion, and I am not 
“ aware that they asked his opinion on any oceasion.”—‘t Do you think it sale 
« that the trustees, without any professional sanction, should authorise pictures (0 
“be cleaned?” “I think it is not safe.” Do you concur with bim in that 
answer ?—I perfectly concur and agree in the answer given that it would not be 
safe; but, in point of fact, Mr, Uwins has been always present at our delibera- 
tions. I do mean to say he has part in them as actively as one of the member 
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¢ Board itself; but I have always considered that it was Mr. Uwins’s 
duty to express an opinion, and I have always felt that he would be 
guilty of a ee 2 Pata he saw any resolution about to be 
come to by the trustees trom which he lissented in respect to the pictures, he did 
not express to us in the strongest way his dissent from our judgment. 

8g. Has there always been that degree of frank communication between Mr 
Uwins and the trustees which would enable him without difficulty to express his 
opinions to them ?— Yes, perfectly unreserved ; as unreserved as my answers are 
to the questions of the Committee at the present time. 

90. Lord Seymour. | If Mr: Uwins has stated to the Committee that he 
considered it only his duty to listen to what was dictated to him, and that his part 
was not to suggest, but only to obey, that is not your view of his position or duty ? 
__No, nor is it my opinion of what I consider to be his practice; for he frequently 
brings before us, most justly and properly, his views respecting the different pic- 
tures, and he makes suggestions to us. We employ him to report upon the 

ictures ; he makes his report upon them ; our communications with him are per- 
fectly unreserved, and as frank as they could be in any social intercourse. We 
employed him also on an occasion which demonstrated our confidence, by sending 
him to Italy to inspect and report to us on pictures offered to us for sale. ¥ 
4ggi. Mr. Labouchere.| Especially on the subject of picture-cleaning, should 
ou not consider him as being peculiarly the adviser of those trustees who are not 
themselves artists ?—I do not say exclusively the adviser of the trustees. I should 
be very sorry to have gone without Sir Charles Eastlake’s opinion, but I can quite 
understand that a case might arise in which you were not exactly bound to follow 
that opinion, and to surrender your own judgment. I am quite sure that that 
would bea misapprehension of our duties, particularly if the same principle were 
applied to the purchase of pictures ; at the same time I hold that we ought to have 
the opinion before us, and I think we ought to give it great weight. But if I 
were asked with respect to the management of the National Gallery pictures, I 
should say I would do just with them as I would do with valuable pictures if they 
were my own property ; and I should be very glad to have the opinion of Mr. 
Uwins or the opinion of Mr. Seguier ; and the joint opinions of both I should like 
to have; but assuming, for the purpose of argument, that Mr. Seguier is an expe- 
rienced picture-cleaner, with respect to the mere question of cleaning pictures, I 
am not sure that I should not take his opinion in preference to the mere opinion of 
the artist ; though I would not do altogether without the artist. 

4992. Sir Charles Eastlake stated that picture-cleaning was a very fascinating 
occupation, and therefore that a picture-cleaner might be carried away by a love 
of his art, and might be tempted to experimentalise too much; and that therefore 
something in the nature of a check might be desirable on that natural disposition 
of the human mind to which we are all subject ?—On that very ground I think it 
most important to have the opinion of the artist combined with that of the trades- 
man, if I may use such a word ; but still I would not place myself unlimitedly in 
the power of one or the other; I would have their joint opinions. 

4993. Do you not think that there is a little danger in giving almost a potential 
voice to the artist when it was exercised, in the way of check on the picture- 
cleaner in a matter of this description ?—I think to a certain extent it would; 
I think if the artist stepped in, and said, ‘‘I should disapprove of this cleaning,” 
that would be conclusive with me; but if he were on the other hand to say 
“YT think that picture requires cleaning, or lining, or taking off the panel, 
“and transferring,” or any of those delicate operations, and the practical man 
requested to do it said, “1 will not undertake it,” I should give greater weight 
to the opinion of the picture-cleaner than to that of the artist. 

4994. The practical danger is that of doing too much, and not of doing too 
little --~I think it is. 

4995. Lord Seymour.] I think you said you should not have proceeded to 
recommend the cleaning without the sanction of Mr. Uwins and Sir Charles East- 
lake?—No; I take them in their succession of office ; when we had the good 
fortune of having Sir Charles Eastlake as keeper and adviser, | would not have 
gone on without his opinion; and the same remark applies to Mr. Uwins. We 
now have the benefit of both ; and I would not be disposed to do without the 
opinion of both when I could get it, any more than under other circumstances 
I should have been disposed to dispense with the opinion of one of them. 

4996. Sir Charles Eastlake has stated that ever since he has been a trustee he 
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has uniformly opposed the cleaning of the pictures ; were you aware of that?— 
1 was not aware that with respect to the pictures we have cleaned, he expresseq 
any doubt or difficulty ; but I am sure he is quite correct if he has so stated, 

4097. This question was put to him: “ Have you on several occasions opposed 
“the cleaning of pictures?”}—“ Uniformly.” ‘‘ Bat the point has been carried 
“against you by the other trustees ?”—“ ‘There was a very small meeting, and op 
“ the occasion of this cleaning being proposed, the resolution that was drawn y 
“ was much stronger than the resolution which was anaes * carried, and it was 
“on my objecting to it that it was modified ?”’—Exactly. He did not oppose the 
resolution that was carried; on the contrary, on the suggestion of Sir Charles 
Eastluke, the resolution was modified, and put in terms that he approved of. 

4997*. He says this, in answer to the question put to him, “ Were you pre- 
“ seri ut any meeting when the cleaning was authorised ?”~-“ Yes ; since I haye 
“ been a trustee propositions have been brought forward periodically for cleanin 
“ pictures, and I bave always opposed the suggestion.” ‘That seems to show that 
Sir Charles Eastlake had objected to the cleaning of the pictures ?—My recollec. 
tion is, though I do rot put it in competition with his, that he did oppose the mode 
in which it was proposed to clean, and that the trustees modified the resolution, 
which, as amended, was limited strictly to the removal of the varnish, which | 
understood to be a matter to which he had no objection. 

4998. Chairman.] That was at the last meeting on the subject, before the pic. 
tures were ordered to be cleaned ?—Yes. 

4999. Mr. Labouchere.] Sir Charles Eastlake goes on to say that in his opinion 
more was done to the pictures than was warranted by that resolution ; have you 
ever turned your attention to that point?—I should be sorry to give my own 
opinion upon the subject ; but when those complaints were made I called on Sir 
Charles Eastlake, and I think he stated that to me. He reminded me that a rego- 
lution of a modified kind was carried, but he apprehended (I do not think he stated 
it as a distinct opinion) that more was done than was contemplated by the resolu. 
tion that had been carried. 

5000. Mr. Charteris.) Are you summoned to attend the meetings of the trus. 
tees ?—- In writing. 

5001. Is it a matter of mere form, or does the summons state the nature of the 
business to be transacted >—Generally, it is a mere form, stating that a meeting 
will be held; but very frequently I have been instrumental myself im calling a 
meeting for anything special, oreven in reference to the general meetings. When 
I beard from Colonel Thwaites that there was any particular business of import- 
ance to be transacted, I have suggested to him the propriety of mentioning the 
special business in the general summons. 

5002. When you have been summoned to a'meeting at which ‘questions con- 
nected with cleaning have! been discussed, has Colonel Thwaites, on the summons, 
stated the nature of the business to ‘be discussed +—I can hardly speak with any 
certainty; but my recollection would be that he had not. 

5003. Let us take this last case, where you met befure the vacation, and finally 
decided that Mr. Seguier should be authorised to clean certain pictares, which he 
has since cleaned. Were the trustees aware generally at that meeting that this 
question was to be brovght forward before the vacation?—Lam not able to tell 
you. I know I was aware of the fact that there was to be something done about 
cleaning or putting glass over the \pictures ; but whether I heard itsin conversa- 
tion, or whether it was in the body of the summons, J cannot tell with certainty : 
my impression is that it was not in the summons. 

5004. So that the other trustees who were absent were not aware, or might 
not have been aware, as far as the summons went, of the nature of tlhe business 
to -be transacted at that meeting ?—Upon the hypothesis that it was not stated 11 
the summons, of course that was the result; but I cannot speak with certainty 
about that. 

5005. Do'you not consider that upon so important a question as that of clean- 
ing pictures in the National Gallery, where they are liable to injury by the 
process (it being admitted that the process of cleaning is more or less dangerous); 
it is, under ‘the circumstances, desirable that the trustees should be summoned 
specially to consider such a question as that ; and that all the trustees belonging 
to the gallery should have an opportunity of knowing what the business was that 
was transacted, and of being present ?—I think it would be better; mor 


cautious; but the course we have taken, to a certain degrec, provides for that )j 
our 
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our habits of business. Generally speaking, at: the close of the year, when the 
season is approaching its end, at the last meetings that we hold, we have some 
discussion about the state of the pictures, and as to what ought to be done during 
the vacation ; therefore there is something like an intimation by usage: but I 
asree with you that, above all, if under the word “cleaning” anything is meant 
beyond the commonplace washing and removal of the dust, or something of that 
description, if it passes that boundary, it Is a matter so critical with respect to the 
‘ancient: pictures, the surface of which may not be fully known, that there. ought 
to be a special summons for that purpose. But we are not so entirely unprovided 
with notice as would appear, for this is generally a subject we consider at our last 
ings. 

pate You say that, by usage alone, the trustees are aware that at meetings 
which precede the vacation, questions connected with cleaning are likely to be 
discussed ?—Yes. 

5007. But when the trustees were summoned to meet on the 5th of July, 
would they know, or was any notice given that that was the last meeting pre- 
vious to the vacation ?—No; but they would know that it was about the time 
of year that such subjects were likely to be discussed. I do not differ with 
the Honourable Member with respect to the principle, that if it is proposed. to 
undertake cleaning, properly so called, that is a matter of importance enough to 
make it a duty and obligation on the part of the trustees to direct a somewhat 
special summons to consider that question. 

5008. And should you consider it desirable not only that they should be spe- 
cially summoned, but that they should, after having received a report from the 
director, or person authorised to report on the pictures requiring cleaning, proceed 
te inspect the pictures before they sanctioned carrying out the report >—Most 
assuredly ; if they are not, like myself, in the habit (not as a matter of duty, but 
of very great pleasure and enjoyment) of becoming familiar, as every-day friends, 
with the pictures themselves; 1 do not think, however, that my opinion on the 
subject of picture-cleaning is worth much. 

5009. But you consider yourself competent, do you not, to give an opinion as 
to whether your pictures require, or do not require, cleaning ?—Most assuredly ; 
I should be quite competent to say, “‘ There is an accumulation of dirt or deadened 
‘¢ varnish upon the surface of this picture, and I should be glad to get rid of it,” 
and then I should get a competent professional man to tell me whether it would 
be wise and prudent to take steps for the purpose. I speak of the mode-I should 
proceed if the pictures were my own property. 

5010. My questions refer to the necessity of having recourse to cleaning ; and 
with reference to that, do you not consider that the trustees, being amateurs, with 
collections of their own, are competent to give an opinion; and do you not think 
it advisable that, when the question of cleaning is mooted, the trustees. should 
proceed im a body to inspect the pictures on which it is proposed to operate ?—~I 
think that, either as a body, or as individuals, they ought to be aware of the state 
of a picture with which they are about to deal, sufficiently to be able to. express 
as much judgment as an amateur can venture to express on. such a subject, that a 
picture requires something to be done with it, if those competent to give a prac- 
tical opinion think it could be done with safety. 

5011. Chairman.| Your Lordship, I presume, remembers the death of Mr. 
William Seguier, in 1843 ?—I do. 

5012, You had. considerable experience of Mr. William Seguier, as keeper >— 
Yes, for many years, and even before | was a trustee ; but when I had a good 
deal of official connexion with another branch of the subject, which is the recom- 
meéndation of pictures for purchase, I had much communication with Mr. Seguier. 

5013. As Chancellor of the Exchequer?—-Yes; and previously, I think, as 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

_ 5014. During Mr. Seguier’s lifetime, what was the practice as to picture-clean- 
ing ?—{t was very much the same as I bave considered it to be now. I have 
considered there to be no very great change, except that there has been an accu- 
mulation upon the surface of the pictures which it has become more expedient 
to remove. I have myself been rather sluggish upon the subject of removal. 

have submitted rather to the inconvenience of a veil sometimes than wished to 
see that veil withdrawn. 

5015. Ina retarn which the Committee have obtained from the Government 
With reference to picture-cleaning, there are given the number and designation of 
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the pictures in the National Gallery cleaned since the collection has been deposited 
in the present gallery in Trafalgar-square, and that cleaning commenced in the 
year 1844; how many years after the pictures were deposited in the gallery at 
Trafalgar-square was that, do you recollect?—The National Gallery was openeg 
in the year 1838, and I should think that there was much more necessity cas, 
upon the trustees for cleaning after the opening, and in late years, than before, by 
reason of the enormous increase of visitors to the gallery. 

5016. This return commences, as I mentioned, in 1844; so that from 1838 to 
1844 no pictures were cleaned, according to this return ?—I should think during 
the whole of that time, though not regular picture-cleaning in the proper sense 
of the word, there must have been a great deal done to remove dust, and to clean 
the surface of the pictures ; but the very absence of cleaning for so long a period 
would augment the necessity of cleaning afterwards, 

5017. Then it appears in the year 1844 eleven pictures were cleaned, op 
ordered to be cleaned ?>—Yes. 

5018. Could you specify any of those causes to which you have alluded 
which have required such a very large number of pictures to be cleaned in that 
first year of Sir Charles Eastlake’s office ?—I am not able to state; but that which 
[alluded to, and which | should hope the Committee will take into account prac. 
tically, is, that I believe the great difficulty of cleaning those pictures and keeping 
those pictures in order arises, not so much from. the position of the gallery, op 
from circumstances connected with smoke, or anything else incident to the 
locality, but from the enormous mass of human beings accumulating year by year, 
{ may say day by day, coming into that gallery, some of them no more brought 
there by a love of art than they would have gone into the College of Surgeons 
from a love of surgery ; but going there partly as a lounge and partly asa refuge 
from the rain; the accumulation of human breath, and the dirt which is brought 
up. The immense number of persons that are brought there is what really, | 
think, injures the surface of the pictures ; and that injury will go on increasing in 
proportion to the numbers of persons visiting the gallery. 

5019. Mr. Vernon.] Have the trustees ever made any objection to. pictures 
being taken away at the time when the gallery is open to the public for the 
purpose of being cleaned? (we have found that the practice has been for pictures 
to be taken down during the vacation, and whether they have been many or few, 
they have been all cleaned during the vacation); has any objection been raised by 
the trustees to a picture being moved at other times out of the gallery for the 
purpose of being cleaned ?—The cleaning has taken place in the lower rooms, 

5020. But always during the vacation r—Yes. 

5021. Was there any objection raised as to the public not having the sight of 
the whole gallery together?—Yes ; we are very unwilling, without a direct neces- 
sity, to remove a picture from the gallery. 

5022. And have you not felt that there has been that direct necessity, arising 
from its being desirable that plenty of time should be given for cleaning a picture? 
—With respect to time, that was generally, after all, a matter that we trusted to 
the cleaner ; we thought he was responsible for the matter, and that he would take 
the proper time. He had full authority to take more or less time ; and I do not 
think we had any great complaints about cleaning till the events of 1846. 

5023. But since 1846, when those nine pictures were cleaned, they appear to 
have been cleaned in rather a limited space of. time. Did it never occur to you 
that as there were only a few weeks of Vacation in which a great number of pic- 
tures were to be cleaned, there might be insufficient time for that purpose ?—No, 
because we fully trusted that, if the time had been insufficient, that would have been 


urged by the mechanical operator. 


5024. Chairman.| In giving over nine pictures, you assumed that, if Mr. 
Seguier found he could only properly clean six, seven, or eight, he would use his 
discretion :—Yes, or that be would have attained the object by an increase of the 
time. 

5025. Mr. Vernon.] Would you have been dissatisfied with him if you found 
that these pictures were not ready by the end of the vacation, and that, conse- 


quently, the gallery was emptied to a certain extent ?—There is no question about 


that. 
5026, Chairman.] Irrespective of Mr. Seguier’s own character and standing as a 
picture-cleaner, does your Lordship not think it rather objectionable in principle 


that in picture-cleaning the person consulted should be engaged by the job; because 
1k 
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in the affairs of the world a gentleman consulted about a business which provides 
‘obs for himself is naturally supposed to give opinions under a certain degree of 
‘nfluence ?—First, I must tell you practically and with entire sincerity that I have 
never discovered the slightest tendency that way in the particular person named. 
With respect to the general principle you have put to me, I should say that I would 
deal with this case as I would with any other delicate case of scientific opera- 
tion. I would use the best man; and whether it was done by the job, or in any 
other way, I would get the first man I could; and T would trust my picture-cleaner, 
if I believed him to be the best man, as I would trust the best surgeon I could 
get, Sir Benjamin Brodie or anybody else, to perform any operation on the human 
system. There are dangers both ways, arising out of the mode of payment. Ifa 
man is high principled you have no danger either way ; if not, and you put him 
ona salary, you may suffer by his doing too little ; and if you pay him by the 
work done, you may suffer by his doing too much, 

5027. Mr. Vernon. | Assuming that Mr. Seguier has done his work to your satis- 
faction, is there any salary which you could have given him, which would have 
been as small as the actual charge he has made ?—As a matter of economy, it is 
cheaper as it is, no doubt. 

5028-9. Mr. Charteris.) You say, if he were salaried you might suffer by his 
doing too little: how would you suffer by that ?--Certainly, because he might be 
negligent. I am assuming, not the principle or the competency, but «a case in 
which he received his salary, play or pay; he might be apt to take very little 
trouble about it. 

5030. But he would receive it to do what he was instructed to do; and the 
cleaning ought not to originate with him, but either with the director of the gallery 
or the trustees ; and, therefore, if he were a salaried officer, he would be a mere 
executive to carry out the instructions he received from others ?—Yes, but he 
might execute those instructions remissly. 

5031. Assuming that to be the constitution of the trusteeship, there would be 
no danger of the evil to which you have alluded ?—That is true, to a certain 
extent; but, nevertheless, I believe it is a principle in human nature, that the man 
who receives remuneration by the guantum meruit, by the amount of work that 
is done, is, generally speaking, more diligent in performing it than the man who is 
paid whether he does the work or not. I think your observation applies to a 
certain extent; bat his zeal might be limited, although he discharged the duty 
committed to him, if he was not a trustworthy man. 

5032. If in the one case, where he is salaried, danger arises of his doing too 
little, the converse will likewise hold good in the event of bis not being salaried ; 
danger then arises of his doing too much ?—No doubt ; and, perhaps, I may add, 
that I admit that the last is the more pressing danger. 

5033. Therefore the safer system is to give a salary to the officer employed to 
clean !—My own opinion is, that the safest System is to get the most competent 
person ; and that the mere mechanical question, how you pay him, is mere dust in 
the balance, in comparison to the character and ability ofthe man whom you employ. 

5034. Chairman.] Does your Lordship recollect Mr. Brown being employed 
in the gallery in 1844 ?—No, I do not. Of course, I ought to have known that 
he had been employed. 

5035. Was his employment never notified formally to the trustees >—It probably 
was; but, if it were, it has escaped my memory at the present time. I have been 
informed that the fact was made known to the trustees after Mr. Brown had been 
so employed. My attention, and the attention of the trustees, was mainly directed 
to this subject of picture-cleaning in 1846, and at that time there were various 
publications in the papers on the subject of the cleaning; [ then had a commu- 
nication with Sir Robert Peel, who was in the country, upon the subject, and [ 
asked his advice and opinion with respect to what had occurred ; I received it, and 
acted on the opinion he gave me. 

5030. And you have no recollection of any proposal at any meeting, or of 
any sanction being given to the employment of any other cleaner, except Mr. 
Seguier ?—] have no recollection of it at this distance of time. 

5037. Was your Lordship aware that, upon the occasion of the picture of the 
Judgment of Paris being cleaned, a repair was executed upon it?—I have no 
recoliection of the fact. 

5038. There was no report made to that effect ?>—I do not think there was ; 
there might have been, but it has escaped my memory if there was. 
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5039. Was it an understanding or instruction on the part of the trustees that 
the gentleman employed to clean the pictures was also employed to repair or tone 
them down, so far as might appear to him to be required ?—Certainly it was not 
my impression. [I do not mean to apply this to mere trivial matters. 1 do not 
mean to say, for instance, with respect to one picture on which some observations 
have been made, that beautiful and unrivalled Titian, the Bacchus and Ariadne 
that the correction of a small crack on an unimportant part of the picture, whol] 
disconnected from the design, did not take place. The facts I believe to be these, 
Some observations were made with respect to supposed injuries that picture was 
stated to have sustained, in consequence of the mode in which it had been dealt 
with. At that time I have every reason to believe, from my previous knowledge, 
aud from the best inquiries I could make, that nothing had been done to that 
picture beyond the application of a sponge and water, with one exception ; there 
was a little portion of the canvas which had been bent down in the way repre- 
sented by this piece of paper, and there had been a crack ; it was a part of the 
picture which was wholly immaterial, in the left hand portion of the sky; in 
cleaning the picture, of course, the crack was made good. Now, I should not have 
thought it required any special instruction to make good that crack in an imma- 
terial part of the picture ; but if it had been anything material in the way of repairs, 
I think special instructions should have been given. 

5040. With respect to the pictures that have lately been cleaned, you were 
present at the meeting when the approbation of the trustees was given to the 
work ?—Yes. | 

5041. And your Lordship is satisfied, as a trustee, that no serious injury has 
been done to the pictures ? —Yes. 
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5042. Chairman.) WILL your Lordship have the kindness to state to the 
Committee what you considered to be the relations existing between the trustees 
and the keeper of the National Gallery, in reference to the question of picture- 
cleaning ?—I consider those relations to consist partly in the expression of opinion 
and advice, which I should always consider it the duty of the keeper to offer, by 
making any suggestion to the trustees that occurred to him to be right ; and partly 
ministerial, in carrying into effect any order of a practical kind which he after- 
wards received from the trustees. I should not consider that he had any power 
proprio vigore to touch the surface of a picture for regular cleaning or restoring 
without the authority of the trustees, beyond the mere moving of the dust in the 
usual way. 

5043. Those you consider to be the theoretical relations which exist 1—Yes. 

5044. What have you found to be the practice since you have been a trustee: 
—With the exception of a remarkable case, which I believe the Committee have 
had before them, namely, that of the cleaning of pictures by a person of the name 
of Brown, which took place without any previous knowledge on the part of the 
trustees collectively, the practice has been, as far as 1 know, pretty much as I have 
described it to you. I am not aware of any act of positive picture-cleaning that 
has taken place upon the sole authority of the keeper, beyond removing the casual 
dust of the gallery; and if it had so taken place, I should have thought it an ireg 
larity, and when it came to my knowledge, I should certainly have disapproved of 
it individually,.and marked my disapproval. 

5045. During 
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OAS: During the time that Sir Charles Eastlake was keeper, was it customar 
for him (as we hear that these questions of cleaning are generally discussed previous 
to the vacation) to give in ‘ et to sap trustees of the pictures which, in his 
opinion, required cleaning ?— do not think it was customary that he should 

ive in a written report, but Sir Charles Kastlake was very constant, effective, 
] may say indefatigable in his attendance upon the Board of Trustees, always 
considered him to be frank and unreserved with respect to any sugyestions 
he had to make to _us, therefore I have no doubt that such verbal suggestions 
as might be considered a verbal report, Were so made before we broke wu 
for the session ; but I do not recollect aay written report being given upon that 
subject, and that is one of the points with respect to which J think the adminis- 
tration of the functions of the trustees might be improved. I should think, as a 
question of rule and regulation, that there ought to be brought before them, 
previous to the breaking up of the Parliamentary Session, a written report from 
the keeper, to be considered at a meeting, of Which notice ought to be given, 
stating the view of the keeper as to the condition of the surface of the pictures, 
and containing any written suggestions as to anything that in his judgment it was 
desirable should be done. I think that regulation would-give a consistency, a 
permanence, and would ensure a better responsibility than now exists with respect 
to the discharge of this portion of the duties of the trustees. In fact, it is one of 
the things I should be glad to propose myself if this Committee were not sitting, 
but the fact of the sitting of this Committee of course suspends any new action of 
ours; I for one should be unwilling to take any importaut step untii we see what 
recommendations may emanate from you. 

5046. Then we are to understand that, with reference to cleaning, no report, 
during Sir Charles Eastlake’s time, emanated from him, and that you did not act 
entirely upon his opinion, but that it was competent to the trustees to state what 
pictures they thought required cleaning, and that then, on consultation with the 
keeper, the pictures were or were not cleaned ?—That is going a little beyond the 
answer I have given; there was no regular system that provided for a written 
report at all, but the proceedings that took piace were our meeting before the 
breaking up of the Session; at that meeting | should almost imagine Sir Charles 
Eastlake invariably attended, but the Minute-book will show that with more accu- 
racy than my memory ; for one of the inconveniences of having trustees occupying 
our position is, that our business as trustees gets mixed up with so many other 
things, that we cannot always speak with that precision and accuracy with which 
we might speak under other circumstances. At that meeting, however, 1 presume 
it was quite open to the keeper, and I consider his official duty, to make any sugges- 
tions which in his opinion, and with his prolessional knowledge of pictures, he 
was enabled to form and found it his duty to make. It was also open to our- 
selves to make any suggestions, but I should be very sorry indeed to think that our 
suggestions on this subject were to be carried into effect without some professional 
advice to guide us. 

5047. Then we are to understand that the trustees would not of themselves have 
sanctioned or ordered the cleaning of any picture without having the benefit of 
the professional advice and experience of the keeper ?—I can say, most assuredly, 
that such is my opinion; and I have no-reason to think that it is an opinion from 
which any of my own colleagues would differ. 

5048. Was that the practice during Sir Charles Eastlake’s tenure of office? — 
That I have considered to be our practice invariably. 

5049. Has there been any departure from that practice since Mr. Uwins has 
held the office of keeper?—Not to my knowledge, with the exception of a mere 
question of removing the adventitious dirt from the surface; the same sort of 
care that, ia our own collections, we should confide to a son or a daughter, or any 
Person not acting professionally, saying, “If you see dust accumulating on any 
“picture, shake a handkerchief over it, or use a slightly damped sponge to assist 
“in removing it ;” but 1 consider the practice of cleaning, properly so called, as 
distinguished from the mere removal of accidental dirt, to have been as you 
describe it in your questions. 


5050. Was your Lordship present at the meeting of the trustees when the last 
cleaning was decided upon ?—J think J was; but itissometimes a liitle perplexing 
to answer these questions from memory, inasmuctr as our practice is to pass reso- 
Hllons at one meeting, and to have the minutes containing those resolutions read 
Over at the next subsequent mecting. I know I was preseut at one or the other 
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of those meetings. I see, on referring to the Minute-book, that on the 5th of 
July I was present. 

5051. That was the meeting at which authority was given to clean the pictures 
that were cleaned during the last vacation ?—Yes. 


5052. Was Mr. Uwins present at that meeting ?—Yes, he was present; it jg 
stated in the minute that he reported upon a picture, and that he was authorised 
to carry a given work into execution, namely, the lining and putting in order g 
picture ; that is an instance in which, although the executive work was confided |t, 
Mr. Seguier, the superintendence and official responsibility of the keeper was algo 
introduced. | 

5053. Then are we to understand that Mr. Uwins was present at that meeting : 
—Yes. 

5054. Was he consulted with reference to the cleaning —He was consulted 
in the same way in which the keeper is always consulted by us; there is perfec, 
frankness in our communications with him; we invite every possible suggestion 
that the keeper can give; we treat him as an “expert,” bound to assist us jn 
every way. 

5055. As your professional adviser —Yes, as our professional adviser ; in some 
cases I should take his judgment and his advice as conclusive. Mr. Uwins was 
there in that capacity, as I considered, unquestionably. I cannot undertake, 
from memory, to give you an account of the conversation that occurred, but 
I considered that Mr. Uwins was a party, and an assenting and approving party, 
to everything that was done on that occasion; at all events, 1 am perfectly 
satisfied that no expression of dissent of any sort or kind could have fallen from 
Mr. Uwins upon that occasion without its having made so strong an Impression 
on my mind that I should be able to repeat it now to you. 


5056. I understand from your Lordship that Mr. Uwins did not dissent ; that 
you considered by his being present and having an opportunity of dissenting, had 
he thought fit, and the question of cleaning being agreed to without any contrary 
opinion being expressed by him, Mr. Uwins is pro tanto responsible for what has 
been done ?—I think he is responsible for having approved of it; the impression 
conveyed to the minds of the trustees certainly was that he did approve by not 
expressing any adverse opinion whatever; I do not think it was his suggestion, 
but unquestionably there was nothing suggested or left in my mind, or, so far as | 
know, in the mind of any of the trustees with whom I have ever communicated, that 
implied, directly or indirectly, disapproval by Mr. Uwins. I find from the minutes 
at a later period, when the cleaning of the pictures was reported to us, there was a 
suggestion in which ! agreed, if I did not make it, that we should get a report from 
Mr. Uwins and from Mr. Seguier with respect to the mode in which the work was 
done ; the resolution that we entered into on that occasion was, “ That the trustees 
«approve of the result of their instructions as established in the improved appear- 
‘ance of the pictures, and of the manner in which the operations have been 
“performed by Mr. Seguier, under the superintendence of Mr. Uwins.” Mr. 
Uwins was present at that time. 


5057. Was that the first meeting after the vacation ?—This only shows our 
modus operandi. 1 find it stated in a minute of a meeting held on the 12th of 
November 1852: “The trustees took into consideration the cleaning and other 
“restorations of pictures during the past vacation, as directed by their minutes of 
“the 5th of July Tusk ” which minutes had been amended at the suggestion of Sir 
Charles Eastlake. The original minute, which went further than Sir Charles 
Eastlake approved of, was set aside, and a more cautious minute was adopted at 
his suggestion, namely, that the varnish should be removed from the following 
pictures, 12, 14, and 61, by Claude, and that as to other pictures which are 
mentioned in the minute, the varnish should be partially removed, and the whole 
of those pictures revarnished. Then it is subsequently recited that these oper 
tions have been performed “ under the superintendence of Mr. Uwins.” Mr. Uwins 
was present, and at that time there was no expression on the part of Mr. Uwins 
that he had dissented from any part of the transaction, either before it was under- 
taken or after it had been executed. 


5058. There was a resolution passed at that meeting, was there not, approving 
of what had been done :—Yes. : b 
5059. By whom was that resolution proposed ?—I do not think it 1s stated by 
whom it was proposed. 
5060. Before 
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o60. Before it was passed, did you examine the pictures ?—We went round 
the gallery and considered the pictures. _ 
soil: "At that meeting ;—-At that meeting: “ Ata meeting of the trustees of 
g the National Gallery, held on Monday, the 7th of March; present, Lord Col- 
« borne, Lord Ashburton, and Mr. William Russell ; then there is a recital of the 
different pictures ; there having been some question, as the Committee are aware, 
about the execution of this work, we called for reports in writing from Mr. Uwins, 
and from Mr. Seguier. A dt 

062. With reference to the last cleaning ?—With reference to the last clean- 
ing ; and this is Mr. Uwins S report which he made to us: “On the subject of 
«¢ these pictures, I beg to include Mr. Seguier’s report to me, as asked for by the 
“trustees at their last meeting; in addition to which, I have to state that J 
« attended daily at the gallery to watch the proceedings. Nothing could exceed 
«the care and caution with which Mr. Seguier executed his commission ; and | 
“« feel confident that the results will be found satisfactory.” I refer to that now, 
simply to show you, that even when we come to a written report, there is nothing 
upon it to mark the slightest possible mistrust on the part of Mr. Uwins, still less of 
disapproval of the undertaking of the work. Then comes Mr. Seguier’s report, 
which is given. No? 

5063. Stating what he did ‘—Yes, stating what he had done, and that he con- 
sidered the result to be perfectly satisfactory. Those documents were brought 
before a meeting of the trustees, which was held on the 7th of March, and they 
were read and approved of subsequently on the 11th of April, ata meeting at 
which Lord Ashburton was in the chair, and at which Lord Northampton, Lord 
Colborne, and Mr. William Russell were present; I press that upon the attention 
of the Committee, because I should be very sorry if an opinion went abroad that 
our relations with the keeper were such as to restrain him from expressing the 
most frank opinion, or that there was any indisposition on the part of the trustees 
to give due weight to that opinion ; I do not say that we were bound to be ruled 
absolutely by it, but that it was our duty to give it due 1 eight. 

5004. In short, we may gather that your Lordship would not consider your trus- 
teeship, and the system, complete, unless you had professional men to whom you 
could refer when necessary, and by whose advice you would naturally be guided ? 
—Certainly; I should consider it exceedingly incomplete unless it were SO; 
knowing, as I do, my own incompetence, I should not wish the trustees collec. 
tively to decide on practical questions without the advice of persons who are 
better informed on the subject than myself or than non-professional men are 
likely to be. 

5005. Sir Charies Eastlake has stated to the Committee that on various Cccasiuns 
he dissented from the proposal, which was, as he described it, periodically made to 
clean the pictures; were you present at any of those meetings when Sir Charles 
Eastlake thus dissented?—I may have been present at meetings when the question 
as to undertaking or postponing the picture-cleaning, or whether a particular 
picture was in a condition to require cleaning or not, may have been discussed, 
and on such questions there may have been minor points of difference ; but I am 
not aware of any general protest of the kind to which your question refers, and 
more especially that on the question which now particularly occupies the attention 
of the Committee, I consider Sir Charles Eastlake to have been a consenting 
party, as he specially amended the resclution in a way to suit Lis own judgment 
respecting the course which should be adopted, that is, limiting the direction to 
the removal of the varnish, and excluding cther words which be thought migit 
have a farther and a more questionable application. 

5066. And in sanctioning that resolution, and thereby the cleaning, your 
impression was that if the resolution was strictly adhered to, no damage to the 
pictures could possibly arise -—That is the impression 1 have in weighing the 
difference between Sir Charles Eastlake’s amendment and the original resolution. 
I do rot assume that damage would necessarily ensue trom the first resolution, 
but I consider that the amendment by Sir Charles Eastlake was more cautious 
than the resolution, and therefore more prudent to adopt, especially when it 
came recommended by the authority of Sir Charles Eastlake. ' 

5067. Was Sir Charles Eastlake present at the meeting which was held on the 
12th of November 1852, at which a resolution was passed approving of the results 
of these cleaning operations ?— Yes, he was present. i's 

5068. Did he express any dissent from that resolution at that meeting >—I am 
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not quite clear that he may not have expressed some degree of disseut with 
respect to the result of the cleaning of some of the pictures ; i am not clear as to 
that; I should be sorry to say whether he did or did not, because I had some 
private conversation with him, I remember, in which some expression came from 
him, to the effect that he thought there had been something done, as I understood 
him, a little beyond the amended instruction; I remember some conversation to 
that effect, but whether it was in the Board-room, or whether it was in private 
conversation, I am unable to say with confidence. 

5069. Can you, or can you not, state whether publicly he entered any protest 
against what had been done ?—No, he did not. 

5070. Neither verbal nor written 2—No; it appears here to have been the 
unanimous resolution of all those who were present. 

5071. And therefore you considered that Sir Charles Eastlake approved of 
what had been done?—I considered that he was a party to those resolutions ; 
I cannot read it otherwise; buat if Sir Charles Eastlake has himself a different 
opinion, and has expressed it, | should certainly sabmit my judgment to his, 

5072. Are you yourself perlectly satisfied with the result of the recent ope. 
rations ?—I took the liberty of stating early in my examination, that if a picture 
of my own, which I had been accustomed not only to admire, but almost to love 
in a particular state, were cleaned to the utmost possible perfection, and restored 
as far as human judgment would permit into the position in which it was on 
leaving the studio of the painter, the change in the picture would be painful to my 
eye ; and | admit that with respect to a very favourite picture of mine, Sir George 
Beaumont’s Claude, that is the result. I loved that Claude, Sir George Beau. 
mont’s favourite travelling companion, better in its former state than I do now; 
and if any of the Committee will take the trouble of looking at the copy of that 
picture, by Constable, which is one of the most beautiful copies 1 am acquainted 
with that exist in the world, and which is in the hands of Mr. Marshall, a Member 
of your Committee, they will be able to judge for themselves. 

5073. In what year was that copy made ?—It was made some years before the 
death of Constable; but that picture is to me now more agreeable to look at than 
the original, and I believe it would be more agreeable to me to look at that copy, 
faithful as it is, and softened down as it is by the effect of time upon it, than it 
would be to look at the Annunciation the day that it left Claude’s hands. 

5074. You state that the picture, even if it were cleaned and brought to the 
state of perfection in which it must have been when it left the painter's cascl, 
would still be disagreeable to your—l do not say so, if I saw the picture for the 
first time. But familiar as I had been with the Claude in its former state, 1 think 
the change would be disagreeable to me. 

5075. Do you believe that the pictures recently cleaned, the Annunciation by 
Claude, and the Queen of Sheba Claude, are now in the state in which they were 
when they left the painter's easel ?— That would be a judgment that I should 
tremble to pronounce ; but this I will say, that judging of pictures of Claude's 
that are perhaps in the best state that pictures of that date can be, namely, the 
Doria, Claude’s, I think that if the pictures here had beew brought to as com- 
pletely pure a state by any process of cleaning as that in which the Doria pictures 
now are, I should, for the time, until I had got a new train of associations towaris 
the pictures, have regretted the change in ours. I believe that the same effect 
was produced in the minds of many when that very distinguished Claude was 
brought up from Lord Burlington’s residence at Holkar, where it had remained 
perdu for many years; that wes considered to be in a state of great purity and 
brilliancy of colouring. 

5076. Hadthat picture been cleaned 2—No, I believe wot ; I think it had been lelt 
in the country altogether ; that is what I understood. I do not know how it bal 
been treated, but that picture many persons thought looked a little raw ; and 
think that the Doria, Claude’s, also would have looked raw if one of them nad 
been hung up between two of our pictures of Claude’s, vefore the cleaning. 

5077. With regard to the Annunciation, by Claude, which you describe 
being comparatively disagreeable in its effect, do you attribute that to its hanging 
in the gallery among other pictures which have not been cleaned, or do y” 
attribute it to what have been the results of the operagion ?—L think it 1s the 
result of the operation itself, of course considerably augmented by the conirast 
with the other pictures, If the Paul Veronese, for instance, stood betwee! 


the Lazarus and the beautiful Salvator Rosa that is there, which is almost ud 
ils 
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“ts resent condition, I have no doubt the strong change which has been made in 
, 4 cleaning would be considered repuisive to the eye. I think there was a com- 
viva of both causes, the cleaning and the contrast with uncleaned pictures, 
[ am only giving my own opinion, which is worth very little; I do not say that 
the effect which I regret for the time, as far as my own taste goes,.in the picture 
of the Annunciation, is produced simply from its being surrounded by other 
pictures. I think it is partly from the efiect of the change produced by cleaning. 

5078. Do you think it would be equally disagreeable it we had that picture in 
this room, away from all others with which it might be contrasted >—Not equally ; 
but I am quite sure you would find it so if you compared it with the beautiful 
copy by Constable, which the Committee may, no doubt, have a full opportunity 
of doing, if they like. 

5079. Had the pictur~ vreatly changed since the period when it was copied by 
Mr. Constaole ?—I think it had got somewhat darker; I think the human breati 
and the dust brought in by the crowds of people in the gallery (for I put it more 
upon that than anything else) has the effect of darkening the pictures. 

5080. Mr. B. Wall.] Was not Sir George Beaumont in the constant habit of 
cleaning, varnishing, and washing with some preparation that little Claude, with 
which he always travelled ?—I think he was; I am aware that, so far as washing 
and removal of common dirt ; 1 am aware that he dealt with it almost as a man 
would deal with a child he loved; he travelled with it; carried it about with 
him ; and valued it, I believe, beyond any picture that he had. He valued it, 
I have reason to know, from what he considered to be the very pure state of the 


picture. 


5081. Mr. Charterts.| Do you think that if ke could rise from the grave and 


see that picture now, he would recognise the child he so much loved ?—I must be 
a prophet, and able to call him from the grave, before I could answer that 
question. é 

5082. You say it had somewhat changed since the period when it was Copied 
by Mr. Constable; do you think it had changed sufficiently tojustify its cleaning ?— 
I think it had changed sufficiently to justify the removal of any discoloured varnish 
that was upon it, and that was all that the cleaner was authorised tedo. I think the 
mere removal ef the discoloured varnish could not be otherwise than useful to the 
picture ; whether more than that has been done is a point upon which I have 
expressed no opinion at all, because I think even the mere removal of the dis- 
coloured varnish would for a time produce the disagreeable change of which I have 
spoken, but this is a matter of association more than of judgment. 

5083. The result, however, is, that the picture, to you, as an amateur, is now 
less agreeable in its effect than it was before it was cleaned ?—That is because I 
was accustomed to it in its previous state. If you were to ask me what I consider the 
effect of the picture would be upon me, if I saw it now for the first time, I have 
no doubt that I should consider it as in a parer state now than it was then. The 
effect which is now produced upon my mind arises from my old associations of 
mind, and from my comparing what I bave seen with what I am now called upon 
to see. I should like to have upon that subject the judgment, I do not say of 
Dr. Waagen, because he might bave seen it in its former state, but of somebody who 
had not seen it before. 


5084. Do you believe that the dirt upon that picture was injuring it 2—I | 


should have thought it was injuring it less than wany other pictures, and I do 
not think it required the same extent of cleaning that some other pictures that 
have been dealt with required ; the Paul Veronese above all. 

5085. Do you apply the same remarks to the Annunciation, and the Queen of 
Sheba :—No; the alteration which is made, and which I regret, is infinitély 
stronger, in my judgment, in the picture of the Annunciation than it is in the 
Queen of Sheba. : 

5086. Do you recollect the circumstances attending the cleaning of the pictures 
in 1844, particularly a picture that was cleaned by Mr. Brown, the Judgment of 
Paris ?—I remember its baving taken place. 

5087. Were you aware at that time that the picture required restoration ?— 

0, Certainly not; nor was I aware, until in conversation lately with a geutleman 
on the subject, I learnesl, much to my surprise, that it was touched with colour, 
which is what I presume you mean by restoration. 

5088. Do you cousider that any picture which the trustees authorise to be 
cleaned, and in which restorations are required, should he submitted to the trus- 
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tees before their authority is given, and that they should be made conversant with 
ali that the picture requires ?—I think that if any portion of the real effective part of 
the painting required to be touched with colour, and to be repainted in any degree 
that would be a question that ought to be distinctly stated to the trustees, and 
ought to appear in the order which they gave. I would exclude from that rule 
such a trivial case as that which I described when I was last examined, where, in the 
beautiful picture of Ariadne, by Titian, there was a little portion of the canvas 
at the corner doubled down, and where there was a crack which had to be 
restored. I should not have looked upon that as a restoration in the sense jp 
which I am now speaking; but it any portion of the real picture itself, that is, of 
the subject of the picture, was to be touched by any modern painter under an 

circumstances whatever, I think that ought to be specifically brought before the 
trustees and sanctioned before it is done. 

5089. That was not the case in regard to the picture to which I have alluded, 
was it?—The best answer I can give to that is, that [ was not aware that it 
had taken place until the proceedings of this Committee, I believe, brought it 
under public notice. 

5090. Were the trustees ever in the habit of delegating theircorporate authority to 
one of their body ?—No, not that I know of ; though I know that [ individually, and 
I presume other trustees, would never hesitate to give an order on behalf of the 
trustees in a case that was very pressing, and in which the public interest required it, 
I will give you, as an example, an instance in which I may say that I acted as the 
corporate body (if we are a corporate body) on the day of the special constables 
veing called out; finding that by accident no order whatever had been given for 
closing the doors of the gallery on that day, I went there and communicated with 
Colonel Thwaites, and gave him my order instantly to shut the door and the iron 
gates, and to allow no one to go into the gallery on that day. I am speaking of 
my own actions, not because they are more material than anybody else’s, for | 
think them less so, bat because | can speak of them with distinctness. I have 
often suggested to Colonel Thwaites to call a meeting of the trustees, and to state 
specifically, for instance, what the subject of the meeting was, if there was any- 
thing specially required ; but with the exception of matters such as that, I have 
never felt myself authorised to give an individual order, nor should I ever dream 
of doing such a thing. 

5091. Are you aware that during the vacation in the year 1845, according 
to the printed copy of the minutes which has been laid before Parliament, 
Sir Charles Eastlake applied to Sir Robert Peel with reference to the 
cleaning of a picture called “Susanna and the Elders,” by Guido, and that that 
picture was cleaned upou the sole authority of Sir Robert Peel ?—Yes. 

5092. Do you consider that to have heen a regular or an irregular proceed- 
ing ?—-All I cam say is, that if Sir Charles Eastlake had placed so ill-directed a 
trust in me as to ask my opinion, I should have said, “ I think this is a matter 
“upon which the trustees should be consulted, and lt will give you no answer at 
“all;” that is the way in which I should have dealt with that proceeding, consider- 
ing that it would have been irregular on my part to act otherwise. But then it 
should be recollected that Sir Robert Peel was in the position of being first 
Minister at that time, and if there was something which was considered to be 
urgent in the condition of that picture, I think he was rightly appealed to, and 
[ think he was right in giving his direction; but as a generai proposition it requires 
no further reply than that I should have felt it wrong to do it in my own person. 

5093- According to your present constitution, supposing any question arises 
with reference to cleaning pictures during the vacation, should you think that 
the keeper was authorised in the absence of the body of trustees in applying to 
the First Lord of the Treasury for instructions as to what ought to be done:-- 
Not except in a pressing case. I have frequently myself acted when I was a 
Minister, in matters that indirectly concerned the gallery, without the trustees 
knowing the least in the world about it. As a trustee I have gone to Sir Robert 
Peel, for instance, when a beautiful picture of Rubens’ was on sale, the worth of 
which I well knew, and which was about to be sold instantly, and I suggested to 
Sir Robert Pecl the propriety of purchasing that picture, and he gave me autho- 
rity to complete the purchase, which was done on the spot. It was the sketch 
by Rubens that is on the walls of the gallery now. It had been acquired by 
Wilkie in exchange for a picture of his own. In like manner us a Minister, 


without consulting the body of trustees, I have bought pictures for the eat 
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and sent them in without the trustees, asa body, knowing the ijeast in the world 
avout it; the St. Catherine of Raphael was of that character. : 

5094. During the time that Sir Charles Eastlake was keeper, did Mr. Seguier 
attend the meetings of the trustees -—The elder Mr. Seguier used to attend our 
meetings regularly. He was ina different position from his*brother. The present 
Mr. Seguier does not attend our meetings unless sent for. 

095. Has it been the custom for Mr. Seguier to attend the meetings of the 
trustees since Mr. Uwins has been keeper ?—No; he only attended when he was 
sentfor, Pipe Sper : 

og6. Was it the custom in Sir Charles Eastlake’s time for him.to report upon 
the pictures which required cleaning ?—He was a party to all the transactions we 
had; but I have already told you we had no reports, and that think is a def- 
ciency in our system which ought to be amended. 

5097. Since Mr. Uwins’ time, are we to understand that Mr. Seguier has 
attended the meetings of the trustees ?—Only when sent for, I think; Tam not 
aware of any instance in which he has attended without summons. . 

5098. Has he attended ali meetings where questions relating to cleaning were 
discussed’ ?— He has attended the meetings at, which directions were to be given 
to clean particular pictures ; when we wanted his assistance we sent for him ; 
but we might have discussed, and did frequently discuss, the question of cleaning 
particular pictures. 1b been 

5099. Have you called upon Mr. Seguier to report upon those pictures which 
required cleaning >— We have called upon him occasionally to express his opi- 
nion when circumstances arose to require it. 

5100. Mr. B. Wall.j Was an expression of opinion given by him upon 
the nine pictures which have been referred to, befure they were cleaned ?—I am 
not quite sure; I cannot speak from memory as to whether Mr. Seguier was 
present at that meeting or not; but I should almost conclude that he was trom 
the terms of the resolution, because the resolution is, “That Mr. Seguier be 
‘* requested to complete during the approaching vacation the necessary operations 
“for putting in order those pictures which he has recently reported to the 
“trustees.” The terms of that resolution would lead me to imagine that he was 
present, but I cannot speak with any positive certainty to it. eer 

5101. Who do you imagine to be the proper person to give authority to Mr. 
Seguier to clean the pictures ; who informs him of what the instructions of the 
trustees are ; do you imayine it to be the keeper, Mr. Uwins, or the secretary, 
Colonel Thwaites?—I should think the keeper; the keeper would naturally act 
in conjunction with Colonel Thwaites, and would refer to the minute of the 
committee, as recorded by Colonel Thwaites, from which his authority was derived ; 
but I should imagine that the keeper would be the proper person, being a profes- 
sional man, to give directions to the cleaner as to the mode of carrying our inten- 
tions into effect, more particularly when, as I have shown vou here, at the close 
of the transaction, Mr, Uwins reported to us that he had attended daily to inspect 
the operations, and that he was perfectly satisfied with the care and attention with 
which the whole was done; that would seem to be hardly consistent with the 
original instructions being given not through Mr. Uwins, who had so expressed his 
opinion, but through our officer, who is no artist. 

5102. Mr. 2. Currie.) I will call your Lordship’s attention for a moment to 
some evidence we have received from the keeper of the gallery: ‘ With reference 
‘to the nine pictures which have lately been cleaned in the gallery, was it your 
“opinion, although that opinion was not asked, that it was desirable that they 
“should be cleaned ??—** That opinion never has been asked of me; I do not feel 
“that it is my duty to give an opinion about that.” “ As keeper of the gallery, 
“and being in the constant habit of inspecting the pictures, and considering it to 
“be your duty to attend to their welfare and condition, would you not naturally, 
“for your own satisfaction, form some opinion as to whether nine pictures, worth 
“a great many thousand pounds, and forming part of the national property under 
“your charge, should or should not be subjected to an operation, which is well 
“ known to be pregnant with great danger :”—“You must perceive that my instruc- 
“ tions are to attend to the directions of the trustees, and therefore I should consider 
iy that that was a question that had been well discussed, and I had no opinion to 
4 give about it. When the list was given into my hands, my duty only was, as I 
said betore, to attend to see that no mischief was done to those pictures; I had 
“ho opinion to give.” * But to return to my previous question, will you favour 
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“the Committee, for their own satisfaction, with your opinion, as keeper of the 
“gallery, with regard to the desirableness of subjecting those nine pictures to the 
“process of cleaning ?”—**If it had been for me to suggest, I should not have 
“done it, certainly; but it was not; Mr. Seguier was consulted.” “ Will yoy 
“have the voodness: to state to the Committee your reasons for considering 
“that it would not be desirable to subject those pictures to the process of 
“cleaning ?”—*I had a great many reasons, connected with my position jn 
“the gallery; and, as I have already said, I had only to fisten to what wag 
“ dictated to me.” I would ask you (though it is hardly necessary) whethey 
you difler toto celo from those views which Mr. Uwins takes of his position ang 
responsibility ?—I can only say that that exposition cf his view of his own functions 
and duties is entirely at variance with what I have uniformly considered it to be, 
and with the uniformity which I have considered to be the practice likewise; we 
have invited the fullest and freest discussion on the part of our keeper, whether 
he was Sir Charles Eastlake or Mr. Uwins, and we have in many instances, ag 
I have. stated, not only given weight to their judgments, but adopted them. 
and that we are to have a professional man, an artist of eminence, placed at cur 
table in the condition of keeper, that he is to sit by, and have a strong impression 
of a negative kind with respect to a proposition that was before us, with the execu, 
tion of which he was afterwards cliarged, and ou which he was afterwards called 
on to report in writing, that he should have a negative opinion, and never express 
it, is a matter which excites the most unbounded astonisliiment on my part, and 
comes upov me utterly by surprise. 

5103. Mr. B. Wall.| With regard to the living of pictures, it has been 
represented in the evidence, that that is a more difficult process than picture. 
cleaning; it is in evidence that Mr. Seguier was employed, and solely employed 
in the cleaning of them, but | apprehend that the trustees did not even know to 
whom the pictures that were new lined were committed, because I should rather 
apprehend from the evidence that has been given, that they were given into 
Mr. Seguier’s charge, and that by Mr. Seguier they were given to somebody 
else, in the event of its being necessary that they should be re-lined; am | 
correct in that opinion?- 1 consider that Mr, Seguier was responsible for 
the work ; as to who the exact executive officer might be that be might employ 
under him, was a question into which | do not think we much entered. It was 
still Mr. Seguier, although he might employ anotber hand; we may have 
discussed it, but I do not think we ever ourselves employed a separate person 
from Mr. Seguier; therefore, although he wight have employed, i/ he did employ | 
somebody in that particular branch of the profession, he still was a person for 
whom he was responsible. 

5104. Do you not think that, considering tke importance and difficulty of 
re-lining, and the hazardous nature of the. operation, it would be desirable that 
there should be some person whose name is known to the trustees, who would be 
responsible for that act, Mr. Seguier himself not being able to undertake it, the 
profession of the cleaner and liner being entirely separate —I certainly agree with 
the honourable Member. 

5105. Lord W. Graham.) When Mr. Uwins was first appointed keeper, did 
the trustees give him any general instructions ?—None whatever; he was in 
habits of intimacy and friendship with Sir Charles Eastlake, his colleague at the 
Academy; we considered that he succeeded to execute the functions Sir Charles 
Eastlake had periormed, and that probably in communication with him he would 
learn exactly what those functions were ; but, be it a defect or not, there certainly 
are no writien instructions, and there are no. written regulations, so that we could 
not, as it were, hand them over. We knew Mr. Uwins was bound to attend to 
our directions ; if we tuld him te go and see a picture that had been offered to 
us, either as a gift or to purehase, he was bound to do it; it formed part of d's 
duty to attend our meetings, and | always considered that he was to give us such 
advice as occurred to him from his knowledve of the arts. I find there is only 
one instance in which the question of lining bas originated with the trustees, and 
that was not with reference io a purchased or perhaps a very valuable picture ; I 
was a portrait of Mr. Lewis, the cowedian ; a direction was given that that picture 
should be lined, but it has never been done, so that the question now raised hes 
never practically arisen. 

5106. Was Mr. Uwins appointed on the recommendation of the trustees _ 
No; we knew nothing of his appointment. 


5107. It 
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5107: It emanated aheoes from the ‘Treasury, without any previous recom- 
‘ndation by the trustees 7?— Without any recommendation from the body of 

pares’? or, to my knowledge, from any individual trustee, 

ae Mr. Vernon.] On_ referring to answers given to certain questions, 

from Question 862 to 864 inclusive, it would appear that Mr. Seguier did 

not consider himself responsible to Mr. Uwins for the cleaning of the pictures, 

I presume that does not agree with your Lordship’s view of his position and 

responsibility ?-—Most assuredly not; as will appear more conclusively by the 

written proceedings of the trustees themselves. For instance, in the resolutions 
of the 12th of November, it is stated in reference to the last cleaning, that the 
operations had been performed by Mr. Seguier under the superintendence of Mr. 
Uwins, which was the direction given; and what is still more conclusive, in 
his written report which was made at the conclusion of those operations, Mr, 
Uwins states: © I have to state that I attended daily at the gallery to watch 

“the proceedings. Nothing could exceed the care and caution with which Mr. 

“Seguier executed his commission, and I feel confident that the results will be 

“found satisfactory.” Now, if Mr. Usins was attending daily to watch the pro- 

ecedings, it is a matter very much to my surprise that Mr. Seguier should consider 

that Mr. Uwins had no authority over him. 

5109. Desiring to be perfectly fair to all parties, I think it right to say that it 
appears to me probable that these answers may have applied solely to the manner 
of the cleaning; but the impression left on my mind, and I velieve on the minds 
of some members of the Committee was, that Mr. Seguier is, as regards the clean- 
ing of pictures, entirely irresponsible to, and a distinct officer from Mr. Uwins ; 
whereas your Lordship considers him as directly subordinate to the keeper ? 
sider bim to have been acting there under the direct superintendence, by our direc- 
tion, of Mr. Uwins ; and I considered, therefore, Mr: Uwins bound at the close of 
of the whole transaction ; it was on my motion that tie thing was done; we re- 
quired not only a report from Mr. Seguier how the thing had been executed, but 
also the judgment of Mr. Uwins with respect to the care that had been taken. 

5110. ‘Then may I understand that your Lordship, as one of the trustees, con- 
siders that Mr. Uwins is responsible to the trustees for the manner of cleaning 
all the pictures submitted to Mr. Seguier?—-I consider that he is responsible 
to see that the origiual instructions of the trustees are carefully carried out by 
Mr. Seguier, as in this instance we directed that the varnish should be removed, 
and that new varnish, where it was necessary, should be substituted. I think 
that Mr. Uwins was responsible to see that that, and nothing else was done, and 
that it was done in the most careful manner. If Mr. Seguier had applied a brush 
with colour on it to that picture, in order to repaint any portion of it, I think 
Mr, Usins would have been responsible for that departure from our instructions ; 
as to the mode of taking off the varnish, I think Mr. Seguier was the best person 
to judge of that; he was employed for the executive department, but Mr. Uwins 
was a check on behalf of the trustees, to see that their orders were carefully 
obeved., 

5111. Chatrman.| In answer to question 699, Mr. Seguier is asked, “ Your 
instructions then came from Mr. Uwins, and not from the trustees, as you men- 
“tioned, in answer to a former question, was usual?” The answer is, “I have 
“always been in the habit of receiving my instructions from. tive keeper.” That 
you imagine to be the theory and practice of the system pursued at the National 
Gallery ¢—I can hardly say that it was, because it was inconsistent with his attend- 
ance Upon us with respect to the cleaning of the last pictures; we came then to a 

eresolution that Mr. Seguier was to clean, but the preceding resolution was that he 

was to clean under the superintendence of Mr. Uwins; therefore the first autho- 
rity proceeded from. the trustees, but. the responsible superintendence was vested 

10 Mr. Uwins, The Committee will have the goodness to bear in mind that when 

I am asked questions with reference to the evidence of a witness who has been 

already examined, it becomes exceedingly dificult to answer them, without read- 

ing the whole of the evidence, which I have not done, and I hope the Committee 
aud others will bear in mind, that if there be any discrepancy between me and 

them, it is scarcely possible to do justice to previous witnesses from reading a 

particular question and answer. I may apparently contradict them, when ona 

review of the ease J should be very little disposed to do so. 
5112, Have you any further suggestions to make with reference to the subject 
of cleaning +—There js only one point to which [ should wish to direct the 
0.59. uUg attention 
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attention of the Committee. I had intended to bring, and indeed on the forme, 
occasion I did bring with me, a communication which I had from Sir Rober 
Peel, in the year 1846, with respect to the cleaning that then took place, and the 
public observations which were wade upon the cleaning at that time. He was j 
the country then, but I wrote to him as one of the trustees, before the next 
meeting of the trustees took place; I received a letter from him on the subject, 
and in revising my evidence, with the permission of the Committee, I will put fr 
that portion of the letter which refers to the question of picture-cleaning. Extract. 
“Drayton Manor, 27 December 1846. My dear Lord, I have observed with 
‘ oreat regret that there is so much malevolence among disappointed persons 
“ who live on the outskirts of the arts. Every newspaper is ready to lend jt; 
“ columns to effusions which are dictated, not by the love art, but by hatred of the 
“© successful professors of it. I quite concur with you in the advice given in respect 
“ to the mode of dealing with the complaints made of the supposed over-cleaning 
“ of valuable pictures in the National Gallery. 1 think with you that there ough; 
“ to be a very early meeting of the trustees, and that no intermediate steps should 
“ he taken.” There is also one other observation which I should take the liberty o¢ 
very respectfully making to the Committee, and it is this : it must never be forgotten 
that the Angerstein Collection, and the subsequent purchases which have been 
made by Parliament, by no means in value, and still less in the number of pictures, 
are equivalent to what the trustees, on behalf of the public, have derived from the 
generosity and the gifts of private individuals; I wish to call the attention of the 
Committee very respectfully to this fact, not, as [ think, an unimportant one, that 
amongst those collections which have been given to us, many are derived from the 
trustees themselves, who were active members of the Board, and who were fully 
cognisant of the mode in which the pictures were dealt with. We have Sir George 
Beaumont’s and Mr, Holwell Carr’s pictures, and they may to a great extent be 
considered as the founders, or at least amongst the founders, of the National 
Gallery ; for they stated, I believe, before the gallery was founded, that if a gallery 
were founded they would devote their own collections to it. We have also Lord 
Farnborough’s collection ; be was a long time one of the trustees, and was the 
donor of very valuable pictures. My late friend and colleague, Mr. Wells, only 
gave us one picture, but he would have been disposed, I have been informed, 
but from particular circumstances, to have endowed the gallery with a much 
larger collection. We have living trustees also who have also expressed an in- 
tention of making gifts to the gallery. Now, I wish the Committee to consider 
that these trustees who have so given their own pictures (and I see honourable 
Members about me who know the species of attachment that subsists between a 
real lover of art and the pictures which he has collecced), had full opportunity of 
knowing the manner of proceeding on the part of the trustees; and I do not 
think that they would have entrusted the trustees with the care and respon- 
sibility of their pictures, if in their judgment they felt that a system was pursued 
which was dangerous to the pictures themselves. I only take the liberty of 
mentioning this, because it is appealing in some respect, not only to the evidence 
of men no longer having the power of speaking for themselves, but men whose 
knowledge of art is perhaps as unquestionable as that of any persons now living, 
or to be found at any time in England. 

5113. Have any of these bequests to which you have alluded been made since 
the question of cleaning was mooted in 1845 ?—The last of those I have named 
was given by Mr. Wells; I think that must have been later; Mr. Turner's great 
collection, which is valued at 60,000/., was given to us, and Mr. Vernon’s collection 
likewise was given to us, after a great deal,of complaint had been made: [ain not 
saying whether it was a well-founded complaint or not, it is sufficient for me to 
say that it was post litem motam, that is, after the public attention was called to 
the supposed neglect or misfeasance of the trustees; even subsequent to that there 
are thé enduring acts of these men in giving us their pictures. There are, 1 
ny knowledge, persons living now who intend to give their pictures to the National 
Gallery, and who are parties knowing everything that has been done, reading 
everything that has been written, and hearing everything that has been said upon 
the subject. 

5114. Mr. R. Currie.] In immediate illustration of what you have just €x- 
pressed, I will read you a passage from a letter written by Sir George Beaumont 
himself to Lord Dover: “ My idea therefore is that the few examples which 


“remain perfect can never be so safe as under the guardianship of a body “ hich 
‘¢ never 
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« never dies ; and I see every year such proofs of the carelessness with which 
« people suffer these inestimable relics to be rubbed, scraped, and polished, as if 
« they were their family plate, that I verily believe if they do not find some safe 
« asylum, in another half century little more will be jeft than the bare canvases.” 
[wish to ask whether, with your Lordship’s present experience, you think the 

‘ctures haves in the National Gallery, as now administered, really found that 
safe asylum to which Sir George Beaumont alludes >—In reply to that, I should 
say that they have found, in my judgment, as safe an asylum as | know to have 
peen granted in many of the greatest collections that exist throughout all Europe ; 
and taking the whole of the extract to which you have called my attention, un- 
doubtedly even if any hesitation was expressed with respect to the affirmative part 
of the proposition, 1 think the negative part of the proposition has been entirely 
escaped from by the deposit of those pictures in the National Gallery ; they have 
not been “scraped, polished and rubbed, as if they were family plate ;” they have 
not been destroyed ; if you look at the collections that most of the honourable 
ventlemen whom I have the honour of addressing have seen abroad, you will at 
once admit that, even taking the supposed defects of cleaning at the uttermost, 
there is scarcely a gallery in Europe in which they have not examples of an infi- 
nitely stronger kind. I recomnend the Committee to go both to France and 
Italy or to Dresden, and look at the chef d’euvres of art there, and compare them 
with even the most exaggerated statement that has been made with respect to the 
are of the pictures in the National Gallery. 

5115. Is it not the fact that the pictures in the Dresden collection suffer very 
much from the atmosphere in which they are placed, there being no artificial 
temperature kept up, so that they are scorched in summer and frozen in winter ?— 
That may be the case, but at the same time I could refer to living witnesses, who 
have informed me that they have seen the palette knife applied strongly to the 
surface of pictures at Dresden for the removal of supposed accumulations of dirt 
and other things, and scraping going on in a way very different from that which is 
even suggested to have ever taken place in our collection ; this is, however, as you 
will see, an immaterial matter, because if there has been any wrong done, and if 
wrong can in future be averted, it is no defence whatever to say that greater 
wrougs have been done elsewhere. I have been anxious to bring these things to 
the notice of the Committee, considering the mode in which the whole of this case 
has not only been brought before their impartial and better judgmeni, but brought 
before the public at large, and considering that matters are put forward as matters 
of pre-eminent and peculiar blame attaching to the management of the National 
Gallery, which will be foand not to be matters of peculiar blame, but if blame at 
all, blame in a less degree than would be applicable to many of the greatest col- 
lections in Europe; and more especially it becomes material to consider this, if the 
suggestion be to make an alteration in the mode of management of the gallery, 
and to adopt a system of management more in analogy to foreign galleries, in 
which the results have been at least more imperfect than they have been in ours. 

5116. Do we understand your Lordship to say you consider that the 
management of the National Gallery, in reference particularly to the question of 


Cc 


cleaning, is susceptible of considerable improvement ?—Most assuredly ; some of 


them are clear; some of them I have taken the liberty of suggesting ; many of 
them I doubt not will come from other witnesses of more authority than myself, 
and many of them will occur to that, to which I look with greater confidence 
than the evidence, the good sense and experience of members of the Committee. 


5117. I think we may gather from what has fallen from your Lordship, that 


in your opinion the gallery is as likely, if not more likely, to acquire a fine collec- | 


tion of pictures by bequest as by purchase ?—Most assuredly ; and it is on that 
account—it is from no personal feeling as being a member of the Board of Trustees, 
believe me—on that subject I stand conscious of my own inadequacy to deal with 
questions of cleaning, declaring from the outset that all I feel is, that I would 
deal with these pictures as I should if they were my own; I should employ 
the best man I could get, and place in him very large confidence. It is not to 
defend the trustees that I have taken the liberty of stating this, but because if an 
undue impression should go abroad that pictures are sent into the National Gallery 
to be sacrificed, and to be ruined, and to be scraped down in a way that is to be 
eard from one end of a great room to the other ; if it is to go forth that the time 
taken for the performance of these barbarous operations is a time when the room 
is full of artists, and that all this is to be credited even without a suggestion of any 
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defect being manifested upon the pictures; if it is to go abroad that the Nationa, 
Gallery is an unsafe place of deposit, | fear that the natural supply which tight 
otherwise be expected from the generosity of our fellow countrymen may be cut 
off, and that people will be unwilling to put their pictures into the gallery, from 
an exaggerated apprehension of the evils that those pictures may be subjected ty. 
that has been my motive in expressing a strong opinion on the subject, and I ey, 
assure the Committee I have had none other. 

5118. Do you consider it to be of the utmost importance that the public ming 
should be set at rest on this question of picture-cleaning?—Yes, in two way,. 
first, by removing an impression caused by any statement which has been 
exaggerated; and secondly, by suggesting, so far as the Committee have powe; 
to suggest, all practicable improvements in the system of cleaning, 

5119. Your Lordship has stated with reference to the question of bequests, tha, 
there were living trustees from whom you expected bequests of pictures to the 
National Gallery ; have those trustees from whom you anticipate such bequests 
seen the nine cleaned pictures since the operation of cleaning has been performed 
upon them ?-—I can speak with respect to one whom I am sure the Committeg 
will not ask me to name, but who has seen them in all their stages ; and I haye 
no reason to believe that his determination is in any respect shaken. 


Mr. George Lance, called in; and Examined. 


5120. Chairman.|] YOU are a Painter, chiefly of flowers and fruit, are you 
not ?—The greater part of my time is now devoted to that, but my previous 
study was historical painting. 

5121. Sir Charles Eastlake, in the course of his evidence, in answer to 
question 4477, stated what 1 am now going to read to you: ‘* With regard to 
“ removing the glazings, I am not sure that that would not be advisable in soe 
“cases; for example, the Velasquez, now in the National Gallery, was very much 
“ injured long before it came into the National Gallery ; I never heard this at the 
‘* time it was purchased, or I should have made it known, but I know that that 
“ picture, when in the hands of the liner, in consequence of the iron roller beinc 
“ too hot, was very much injured, and portions of the picture came off in flakes ; the 
“ person who had to restore the picture, whose name I have heard was Thane, 
“was in despair; he applied to an artist now living, whose name is George Lance. 
“ to restore the picture. I have never conversed with him on the subject, but | 
“have heard this from an intimate friend of his, and I have no doubt of the truth 
“of it; I give his name, in order that you may ascertain the fact, if you please,” 
Now, | wish to ask you what are the facts, with reference to that picture of 
Velasquez, as far as they have come within your own knowledge ?—I think, about 
20 years ago, a gentleman called upon me, stating that a picture was in the pos- 
session of a dealer I had not the pleasure of knowing, and that it was a picture of 
great importance. 

5122. Was it Mr. Thane who called upon you?—No, it was a mutual friend, 
a Mr. Thomas ; the picture, I believe, had formerly been in the possession of the 
King of Spain, where Lord Cowley had been ambassador, Lord Cowley placed 
it in the hands of Mr. Thane to keep, but not to repair; he kept it, I believe, 
tor many years, and after a considerable time, Mr. Thane, as F heard afterwards, 
had been commissioned to clea the pieture and reline it. 

5123. Do you know by whom he was commissioned?—I believe by Lori 
Cowley, as far as Iknow. A colourman was employed to reline the picture, 
a most skilful man, and in relining it, I understand he blistered it with hot 
irons. I do not know the process of lining pictures, but I believe that in 
the process hot irons are used at the back. When the picture was returned 
to Mr. Thane in this condition, it naturaily distressed him very much; he wa’ 
a very conscientious man, and he became very deeply distressed about it; he 
suw the picture passing over his bed in procession; after a certain time he 
thought it got, worse, and that the figure of it was more attenuated, and at length 
ne fancied he saw a skeleton ; in fact the poor man’s mind was very much injured. 
it was then proposed that he should employ some painter to restore the picture, 
and three persons were selected for that purpose; Sir David Wilkie, Sir Rdwin 
Landseer, and myself were mentioned, but it was supposed that neither Sir David 
Wilkie nor Sir Edwin Landseer would give their time to it, and that probably ! 
might; and therefore the picture was hepa with me, with a representation that 

if 
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3f 1 did not do something to it serious consequences would follow to the cleaner. 
I undertook it, though I was very much employed at the time, and to be as short 
as possible, 1 painted on this picture. I generally paint very rapidly, and I painted 
on that occasion as industriously as I could, and was engaged for six weeks 
upon it. When it was completed, Lord Cowley saw it, never having been aware 
of the misfortune that had happened to the picture ; it was then in Mr. Thane’s 

ossession, and remained with him some time afterwards. From that time I saw 
no more of the picture until it was exhibited in the British Gallery sometime after- 
wards, where it was a very popular picture, and was very much thought of ; since 
then I have heard it was sold to the nation, and twice I have seen it in the 
National Gallery ; I saw it only about a week ago, and I then thought it was not 
in the same condition (indeed I am certain it is not) as when it was exhibited in 
the British Gallery formerly, after I had done it. 

5124. What was the state of that picture when it came into your hands ?— 
There were portions of the picture entirely gone. 

5125. What portions r— Whole groups of figures, and there was a portion of 
the foreground entirely gone also. 

5126. Do you mean that celebrated group which is so often copied ; the man 
in a red coat ?—That is original; I think that any man with any knowledge of 
art will see at once that that is original, and I am only surprised that it has not 
been seen that other parts are original also. 

5127. Which portions of these groups did you chiefly restore ?—You are very 
near the mark when you speak of the red coat; it is the group on the right 
hand ; the outlines were entirely gone. 

5128. Do you mean to say that tne whole of the paint was removed from that 
part of the picture -—Entirely. 

5129. Was the canvas laid bare ?—Entirely. 


5130. Mr. Labouchere.] What guide had you in repainting those groups r— 
Not any. . 

5131. Did you repaint groups that you yourself imagined and designed ?— 
Yes. 

5132. Lord W. Graham.] Did Lord Cowley not distinguish any difference in 
the groups ?—Not any. ; 

5133- Chairman.] What was the extent of paint wanting on that group which 
you say you repainted on the right ; was it a portion as large as a sheet of note 
paper ?—Larger, considerably ; the figures themselves are larger than that. 


5134. Was it as large as a sheet of foolscap ?—About that size, I should 
imagine. 

5135- There was a piece of the original paint wanting as large as that ?—Yes, 
in the foreground. 

5136. It was totally wanting, and the canvas to that extent laid bare ; is that 
sor-—Yes. 

5137. And on that bare canvas you painted the groups of figures we see now ? 
—LExactly. 

5138. Will you have the goodness to describe to the Committee any other 
portions of the picture where the paint was in a similar or in an analogous state? 
—The whole of the centre of the picture was destroyed, with slight indications 
here and there of men; there were sume men without horses, and some horses 
without men. 

5139. That is in the arena ?—Yes. 

5140. You are speaking of the figures on horseback 2—Yes; some riders had 
no horses, and some horses had no riders. 

5141. And were they injuries of the same kind, so that the paint was actually 
removed, or was it that merely the outlines of the figures were rubbed out ?— 
I am totally ignorant of the process of cleaning or repairing pictures; I know 
nothing about it, except with reference to this one picture. 

5142. Was the arena, where you say there were some horses without men, and 
some men without horses, in the same state as the foreground ?—It was not so far 
gone ; it gave one more the notion of a dissolving view ; some portions of it were 
bright enough, other parts partially, aad others were entirely gone. 

5143. Were there any other parts of the foreground, except this one group, 
that you repainted ?—The principal part, in fact, almost the whoie of the centre 
portion, except what I allude to, was in a goud state, not much repaired. 
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5144. The centre portion ?—In the front and the foreground, the most import. 
ant part of that picture is original, I believe, at the present moment. | 

5145. With the exception of this important group ?’—Yes. 

5140. What was the state of the sky ?—The sky is very much damaged, 

5147. Was the light portion of the sky, above the wood, your repainting 2_ 
No, the thicker parts of the picture were safer; the thinner parts of the pictuyg 
were gone, and the shadowed parts; the whole of the green landscape was put in, 

5148. The wood is yours 7—Nearly the whole of it. 

5149. Do you know how many square feet there are in that picture ?—I hay, 
not the slightest notion.— (Mr. ¢) sai Moore.) ‘There are 63. 

5150. Chairman.| Assuming that there are 63 square feet in that picture, how 
many of those square feet may we now consider to be the original work of 
Velasquez, untouched by you?—The whole of the foreground, with the exception 
of that portion to which you allude now, of the size of a sheet of foolscap paper, 

5151. Was it larger than a sheet of foolscap paper ?—No, certainly not, 

5152. Was it as large?—As far as my eye enables me to judge; it is a large 
picture, but taking a small object and placing it in proportion tu a large picture 
it is not easy to decide. 

5153. Besides the figures which you say were partially destroyed, was the 
ground i Se ?—-Yes, very much, 

5154. Did you repaint much of the foreground ? —Nearly the whole of it. 

5155. That was wholly gone in parts 7—Yes, 

5156. The wood, you say, you painted almost entirely >—I went over the whole 
of the wood. 

5157. And you say you likewise painted a considerable portion of the sky 2— 

es. 

5158. But not the high lights of the sky -—No, 

5159. If we add that portion of the foreground which you painted to the 
whole of the centre which you say you painted ——-?—You do not quite under. 
stand what I meant about painting; going over an object and painting it are two 
distinct things. 

5160. Did your brush more or less actually go over the whole centre of the 
picture :—Yes, more than that. 

5161. Did it go over the whole of the centre :—Yes. 

5162. Did it go over the whole of the wood:—Yes. 

5163. Did it go over a portion of the sky ?—Yes, 

5164. Did it go over the whole of the sky ?—With the exception of the prin- 
cipal lights; those lights are perfect still; nearly the whole of that picture is 
painted with great power, and great body, and there it seems to have resisted the 
means that were used for lining, which injured the other parts; it appears to ms 
that the thinner parts have suffered more than the thick parts. 

5165. May we assume that, wholly or in part, your brush went over fully one- 
half of that picture ?—If you take the number of square feet, a great deal more. 

5166. Your brush, wholly or in part, taking the number of square feet of that 
picture, went over a great deal more than half?—Yes. 

5167. So that a great deal more than half of that picture is your picture, and 
not the picture of Velasquez ?—The surface was mine; I am sorry to say that 
it is now almost gone back to Velasquez mutilated; I do not know that I should 
say I am sorry for it, for that is like vanity. 

5168. That was the state in which you left the picture ?—Yes. 

5169. Did you employ glazing at all in the process of painting ?—I not only 
employed glazing, but a great portion of it was put in with water colour. 

5170. A great portion of your part of the work !—Yes. 

5171. Did you put a general glaze of transparent colour over the whole of itto 
bring it into uniformity :—No; I glaze very little at any time; it was chiefly 
solid painting. 

5172. Was any coloured varnish put over the picture by you or by Mr. Thane 
before it went back to Lord Cowley?—No; I do not know any one that uses 
coloured varnish at all. 

5173. Do you know what description of varnish was used ?—I believe that 
after this picture was finished by me, it was varnished by the person who repaired 
it, Mr. Thane, but I do not know what varnish he used. 

5174. After it left your hands, it returned to those of Mr, Thane !—It was never 
in wy possession at all. 


5175. Not 
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5175. Not after you left the picture ?—No, 

5170. Mr. Thane worked upon it, did he not 2—No. 

5177. He varnished it ?—Yes, but I would not call that working upon it 

5178. You are not aware of the nature of the varnish that he used on that 
occasion ?—No ; but I should imagine he used pure mastic varnish, 

5179: Did you see the picture after he had varnished it >—I saw it in the Bri- 
tish wal i Bot bia 

5180. And ties you seen 2 since it has been cleaned this last time ?>—TI saw it 
Jast week, and had not seen it for many years before ; and, certainly, a great por- 
tion of the execution that I put upon it is gone; but whether that has biéeii oa 
Jately, or whether it was done some time since, I am not aware. 

5181. ae rote ell age oh it was purchased by the Nation, and then 
your wor papas bain Rgings aa 

5182. You have seen it since it was cleaned >—Yes. 

5183. And you say your work has disappeared ?’—Very much. 

5184. From a large portion of the picture ?—No; it is chiefly in the arena of 
the picture, where the boar hunt is, i 

5 85. Mr. Labouchere.| Have your figures been obliterated ?—They are very 
much gone. _ : : 

5186. Chairman. | As the group you painted from your own head still unin- 
jured ?—That is still in the foreground. 

5187. Was that portion of your work, where you painted this group, entirely 
done in the same way and with the same material as that other portion to which 
you have referred, in the arena, and which you say has been obliterated ?—Yes, 

5188. Has that part of yours in the wood and sky been injured 7—No, it does 
not appear to have been touched at all. 

5189. Lord W. Graham.] Do you mean that the water colour you put on is 
still there ’—Yes. 

5190. Was that portion, which you describe as injured in the arena, done in 
water colour -—No, in cil; water colour was chiefly used in the landscape. 

5191. It was only the wood that was painted in water colour ? —Only the wood. 

5192. And that has not been touched P—No. 

5193- Mr. Labouchere.| To what do you ascribe the unequai and irregular 
effect produced upon your work by the process of cleaning >—TI can only imagine 
that if it has been cleaned by any one, it is pretty clear that they have discon- 
tinued the cleaning. 

5194. You think it has been partially cleaned ?—Yes, 

5195. Are you of opinien that the picture has been highly cleaned?—I do not 
understand the process of cleaning; 1 know nothing about the process. 

5196. You state that you executed very extensive re-painting upon this picture 
of Velasquez’, the painting of some of which was executed in water-colours, and 
some in oils; do you believe that that part which you did was likely to last, or 
that it was only calculated for a time to give the appearance of a perfect picture, 
or that it would alter in process of time /—My own opinion is, that it will last as 
long as oil; I have adopted that practice 1n some of my own pictures, and found 
it very successful, 

5197. [ think you have stated that, in your opinion, parts of that which you 
painted have been damaged by the cleaning ?—Yes, ' 

5198. Chairman.] Removed, I think you say ?—Reinoved nearly. 

5199. Mr. Labouchere.| Did you observe whether any of Velasquez’ painting 
had been removed in the same way?—No; I should imagine that from the way 
in which that picture was painted, no cleaning would have removed any part of 
It; 1t was only the process used in lining that blistered ir. 
sy 5200. Why do you suppose that what you painted was injured, while none of 

elasquez was -—Because the slightest effort would remove a modern colour, 
which would not remove that which had been long painted. 

5201, I suppose the picture-cleaner was hardly aware how large a share you 
i im painting that picture which was supposed to have been painted by 

elasquez i—No ; and I may mention that many years ago, when the picture was 
7 ms wl Gallery, I was invited by a member of the Academy to go and look 

it; and when I went there, Mr. Seguier and Mr. Barnard (who was also a 

g ; s als 
picture-cleaner) were present. They said, “I know what you have come for ; 

is have come to see this magnificent Velasquez.” I said, “ Well, I have ;” 
‘nd with the vreatest simplicity in the world I said it gave me a notion that some 
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part had been much repaired and painted upon; upon which Mr. Barnard; th 
keeper of the British Institution, said immediately, “No, you are wrong there. 
“ we never had a picture so free from repair in our lives.” I did not think jg | 
all desirable to make any statement that the picture had been injured unknowa ¢, 
Lord Cowley, as I had thought that the best thing 1 could do was to restore it 4 
well as I could, in order that be might have his picture returned to him as near it 
value as I could bring it. I should state that Mr. Thane watched me while | 
painted, in order that I should never paint over any portion of Velasquez’ work 
which was much to his credit, and therefore { never put my brush over any part of 
Velasquez’ work that I considered finished. 1 endeavoured to fill up the canyys 
such as I supposed Velasquez would have done if he had been painting upon it; and 
I had great tacility in doing that, because if there was a man without a horse here 
there was a horse without a man there, so I could easily take his execution as nearly “ 
possible, and my own style of painting enabled me to keep pretty near the mark. 


5202. Mr. B. Wall.] How did the damage occur to the picture ?—I only knoy 
from Mr. Thane. 

5203. Is he alive now ?—No, he is dead; and this circumstance I never men. 
tioned, nor did any of Mr. Thane’s friends, during Lord Cowley’s lifetime, no, 
during Mr. Thane’s life; it was a peculiar position that Mr. Thane was placed in 
I only did it because the poor man’s mind was in such a state that I Supposed that 
unless something was done, insanity would have followed. 

5204. Do you suppose he did anything to the picture when he was under the 
delusions of which you have spoken ?—He could not paint ; he had no power tg 
paint. 
~ 5205. In making your reparations, had you any engraving or copy of the 
picture to work from -—No. 

5206. Is there any engraving of the picture ?—I should hope not. If there is_ 
an engraving in existence, my work would at once be detected ; the group in the 
foreground would surely be detected, because that is entirely my own, without 
anything to guide me. | 

5207. Mr. Labouchere.] But you were well acquainted with the picture before, 
were you not?—No; I had never seen it in its perfect state. 


5208. Mr. B. Wall.| Do you remember, when you repaired the picture, whether 
there was a small tear in the sky, above that part on which you painted in water 
colour, to the left of the picture ?—No, I do not. 


5209. Mr. Vernon.] Are you aware that when the picture was given to Lord 
Cowley, a copy of it, as it then was, was left in the Madrid Gallery, and that it is 
there at the present moment ?-—No, I am not. 

5210. Are you aware that the present state of the picture is, in the arena, 
at all events, extremely like the copy that was taken then, and that, consequently, 
we may presume that some of your repairs must have been brought away ?—-No. 

5211. In your repainting of the trees, you say you used water colour ?—Yes. 

5212. Then I presume that your repainting was, in fact, only a Jight touching 
up and finishing in parts ?—No ; anything but that; you would have to use body 
colour, and this is only transparent colour ; it was to strengthen the shadows. 

5213. That is a different thing from actually repainting the trees?—Yes; of 
course if you paint a tree you paint the lights, and you may call it painting in the 
shadows, because glazing is simply painting in transparent colours, to my mind. 

5214. You did not, of your own fancy and out of your own head, paint in 
trees in that forest, did you ?—No, not entirely; I had not wit enough for that. 

5215. You rendered the shadows in the shadowy parts of the trees more 
transparent ?—Probably a tree in one place may have been perfect, and in another 
asmall portion may have been rubbed away; another portion may have bee 
slightly indicated, and another not at all. With a little experience and know 
ledge, you would kuow how to fill up those spaces with colour, so that instead 0 
having a patched tree you would have a perfect tree. 

5216. Chairman.] \s there any tree that you painted entirely ?—No. 

5217. Did you paint the lights of the trees as well as the shadows >—Very little. 

5218. Then were the lights untouched and uninjured t-—Nearly uninjured. 

5219. When you undertook this work, were you conversant with the works 0! 
Velasquez ?—Yes ; but { had never studied them particularly. 

5220. Had you ever seen a picture by him ?—Yes. 

5221. Were you conversant with his method of painting ?—No. You 
5222. 
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5222. You stated, in answer to a previous question, that the painting of 
Velasquez was of such a character that. cleaning would not injure it 2—Any man 
who paints with a strong body colour is less likely to have his picture injured 
than a man who paints with transparent colours. 

223. Is there any transparent colour over the body colour used by Velasquez ? 
__J should think not much. 


5224. In that famous group, is there no transparent colour apparent on the. 


pody colour 2—I do not know; but my impression is, from the rapidity with 
which that picture appears to have been painted, that he painted the whole of it 
without touching it a second time. . 

5225. Mr. B. Wail.) Is there not im existence a sketch of the picture that 
was formerly in the possession of Lord Cowley ?—I do not know anyone who 
knows less about the picture than I do, except as to the mere circumstance of 
having painted upon it. 

5220. Chairman. | Is the centre part of the picture now reduced to the state in 
which it was when it was brought to you?—No, 

5227. Colonel Mure.] Did the work you did to the picture never transpire at 
all, or become known to the public, or to any individuals, until you stated it on 
this oceasion ?—-No ; one or two of my friends have lately heard ine speak of i. 

5228. Lord W. Graham.) It has been stated that since the picture was cleaned 
the middle distance comes much more forward than it did before ; I suppose that 
is hardly your opivion ?—I have not examined it to criticise it at all. 

5229. I thought you said that the middle distance had not been cleaned 2— 
It has been cleaned, I think. , 

5230. Colonel Mure.| Have you ever restored any other picture in the ordinary 
course of your professional practice ?—During the time I was engaged upon that 
picture at Mr. Thane’s, he had a picture belonging to the Archbishop of York, 
to which rather an amusing thing occurred. 

5231. What was the subject of it It was a picture of Diogenes in search. of 
an honest man, by Rembrandt; a portion of it was much injured. Mr. Thane 
said to me, “ I wish you would help me out in this difficulty.” He did not paint 
himself. 

5232. Mr. B. Wall.) Which archbishop was it >—The Archbishop of York. 
Isaid, “ What am Ii to dor Tellme what you want.” He said, ‘* There is a 
“deficiency here; what is it?” I said, ‘‘ It appears to me very much as if a cow’s 
“head had been there.” He said, “It cannot be a cow’s head, for how could a 
“cow stand there?” JI said, “ That is very true, there is no room for her legs.” 
I fancied first one thing, and then another; at one time I fancied it was a tree 
that was wanting, and at length I said, “ Well, I will tell you what will do; if you 
“will let me put in a black man grinning, that will do very well, and rather help 
“out the subject.”” He said, “Could you put ina black man?” I said, “ Yes, in 
‘a very short time ;” and in about half an hour | painted in a black man’s head, 
which was said very much to have improved the picture, Shortly afterwards Mr. 
Harcourt came in, and seeing the picture, he said, “ Dear me, Mr. Thane, how 
“ beautifully they have got out.this picture ; my father will be delighted ; we never 
“ saw this black mam before.” And that is the extent of my picture repairing. 

5233. Colonel Mure.| You Say you painted ina. man sometimes when he was 
wanting to. a horse, and sometimes a horse to a man ; did you ever in that picture 
of Velasquez, paint in an entire man and horse ?—No. 

5234. You always had some guide ?—Yes, some figure which I could follow 
out a8 near as possible. 

5235. But you did not paint in even a single man quite independently of any 
other group, without some trace of a previous figure having been there r—Except 
in the foreground. 

5236. There you painted entirely new figures >—Entirely new. 

5237. Could you distinguish those figures now ’—Yes, and I am surprised that 
other persons have not done so. vai 

5238. Could you deseribe them:r—Yes; there are two mules; it is very near 
the beautifui figure on the right hand. 

5239. Chairman.] Was the painting in the black man immediately after your 
panes of the Velasquez ?—At the same time ; it was while f was in Mr. Thane’s 
10Use, 

5240. Was Mr. Thane in the habit of having many pictures entrusted to him ? 
—TYes, the most valuable pictures in the country; he had the whole of Lerd 
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Cowley’s pictures, the Marquis of Anglesey’s, and the Duke of Bedford's. He 
was a man of great reputation and great integrity. 

5241. Do you know what tbe state of that picture, to which you have referreq 
as being the property of the Archbishop, was before it came into Mr. Thane’; 
hands ?—No. 

5242. Did it suffer in the process of cleaning ?—No ; it came in the first place 
as an injured picture to him. 

5243. Were you ever called in in any other case by Mr. Thane ?—No; I might 
have been during the time I was in his house; [ was there six weeks, Paintin ; 
and during that time I might have given occasionally a touch to a picture, byt 
I cannot call to memory things of that kind, occurring so long since. 

5244. Mr. Labouchere.] The picture into which you painted the black may 
had not been injured by accident while it was in the picture cleaner’s Possession, 
had it ?—Not to my knowledge. 

5245. So that the artifice of adding that figure could have had no object except 
unduly advancing his reputation as a picture-cleaner, by producing an effect which 
was a complete deception on the person who employed him ?—The picture paq 
been injured in that portion, and wanted repairing ; it was sent to him to repair it, 
and he could not make out whether it was a portion of a figure or what it was, 
as you frequently find to be the case in damaged pictures. 

5246. Colonel Mure.] Did you think it a fair transaction in him, without jp. 
forming the person who confided the picture to him, to place the black man 
there:—That is a matter of opinion as to his moral principle under a_ peculiar 
circumstance. 

5247. Do you consider that among picture-cleaners generally it is considered 
jair and honest to paint in figures where they appear to them, to be wanted ?— 
All I can say is, that if I were to entrust a damaged picture to a cleaner, I should 
be satisfied if he did his best; and if he turned it out to my satisfaction, I should 
not question him as to how he did it. 

5248. Ifa painter painted in a black man, and said, “I have done it, and | 
“hope you will be satisfied,” that might be fair; but do you think it would be 
fair in a man to paint it in, and then to lead his employer to suppose that it was 
there originally, and that it was only restored ?—Vhat is assuming a position 
which is not warranted by what I said. He may have done so. 

5249. Mr. Vernon.] When did this take place ?—Twenty years ago. 

5250. Colonel Mure.] I thought you said, that when Mr. Harcourt came in, 
he said, ‘* I am much pleased with this black man” ?—But it does not follow that 
Mr. Thane had not told Mr. Harcourt about it. 

5251. Mr. Vernon.] What was the size of the picture of which you have been 
speaking ‘— As far as I can recollect (and 20 years ago is a long time to remem- 
ber), it was about five feet square; it was a Rembrandt, 1 think; a very beautiful 
picture. | 

5252. Mr. B. Wail.) Was it before you painted the Velasquez ?—At the same 
time. 

5253- Colonel Afure.] Was it a picture that belonged to Bishopsthorpe ?--I 
think it was. With respect to the Velasquez, it was more desirable to use water 
than oil, because in the water colour you get more the grain of an old picture. 
There is a peculiar texture in old paintings, as if the particles of colour have got 
into it. 

5254. Mr. R. Currie.] Could you, with perfect certainty, point out the figures 
in the Velasquez that you painted in?—Yes; if you would go with me to the 
gallery, 1 could do so. 

5255. Colonel Mure.| You were going to describe some mules that you could 
point out to those who remember the picture?—Yes, in the centre of the fore- 
ground. No portion scarcely of the original paint was covered ; great precaution 
was taken not to cover any of Velasquez’ work by mine. , 

5256. Chairman.] I understood you to say that there were many portions of 
the picture that. were entirely removed, to the extent of laying bare the surface ‘ 
—Yes ; but those parts of the picture that were not damaged were not touched. 

5257- But the pure portions which were untouched by you did not amount to 
half the picture?—No; but you will bear in mind that I said a quarter or an 
eighth of the picture. You will recollect that a small part of the canvas is occu- 
pied by the figures. 


5258. Then you correct your answer to this extent, that instead of its bei 
one 
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one half, or rather less, that was untouched by you, you would be nearer the 

truth in stating that it was one-fourth or one-eighth ?—Yes, if you bear in mind 

that the essential part of the picture itself occupies a very small part of the 

as. 

a le You believe that about one-eighth of the canvas, when the picture was 
urchased by the nation, was the pure untouched painting of the original master? 

-.Yes; but rather an important part. 

5260. Colonel Mure.] Have you looked at the picture lately ?—A week ago. 

5261. Can you observe your own repairs yourself distinctly, and distinguish 
them from the original work ?—Not so distinctly as I could formerly, because T 
imagine that it has been cleaned, and that the new paint has gone off. 

5262. Should you have said that a gentleman possessing a high character for 
discernment and penetration in judging of pictures, ought to have discovered 
those repairs !—No, I do not think he ought, if unaware of the circumstances, 

5263. You think them so exceedingly well executed, that he would not discover 
them ?—That is a delicate question for me to answer. 

5264. From your own experience, do you think that a gentleman claimin 
infallibility ought to discover it?—I think that if he claims infallibility he 
ought. 

“g265. Chairman.| Did you know the Queen of Sheba picture before it was 
cleaned ?—No ; I should not like to give an opinion as to the cleaning of any 
pictures in the National Gallery. 
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COLONEL MURE, 1n tHe Cuarr. 


The Right Honourable Earl Aberdeen, Examined. 


5266. Chairman.| I seieve your Lordship is the only surviving original 
Trustee of the National Gallery ?—I may say so; but Lord Ripon was an original 
trustee; he was Chancellor of the Exchequer when the trust was constituted, but 
the never attended any more than Lord Liverpool. I think that in addition to 
myself, Sir Charles Long, Sir George Beaumont, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Lord 
Liverpool, and Mr. Robinson, these constituted the trust. 

5267. I believe your Lordship was associated with Lord Liverpool in the foun- 
dation of the establishment?—By no means; Lord Liverpool merely told me 
verbally that he wished me to be one of the trust in conjunction with the other 
gentlemen I have named ; that was after the purchase of the Angerstein Collec- 
tion; it was thought right, I suppose, to put that collection under some sort of 
superintendence and control ; and therefore he named the four gentlemen I have 
mentioned, 

5268. When I used the word “ associated,” I meant consulted. Your Lord- 
ship being conversant with and taking a great interest in subjects of fine art, was 
probably one of the first persons he consulted ?—I do not think there was any 
consultation in the matter; he merely requested me to become one of the body of 
trustees, 

5269. And it was agreed that the Angerstein Collection should be purchased, 
and a vote of Parliament was taken for the purpose ?——I think the purchase was 
made first; it was in consequence of the purchase that it was thought desirable to 
put it under some superintendence. 

9270. At a later period, there was also a grant of money for the erection of a 
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building to hold the collection, was there not?—Yes; but it remained in M, 
Angerstein’s house, I suppose, for 10 years, before it was removed to the Nationa) 
Gallery. I should say that our duties as trustees were very trifling ; they Were 
merely to regulate the mode of admission of the public, to look after the pictures 
and to direct Mr. Seguier as to what should be done. 

5271. Could your Lordship explain the circumstances under which the ma. 

nagement, and I may almost say the property of the collection, and subsequent] 
of the building, devolved upon the Treasury ?’—No; [ took it for granted that the 
property could only be considered as the property of the public ; of course, to , 
certain degree, it devolved upon the Treasury as having to advance the money fo, 
the purchase, for the management, and for the expenses attending it ; but I know 
of no particular authority by which it was vested in the Treasury; it came t 
them in much the same way as everything clse does that requires the expenditure 
of money, and is not attached to any other department. 
' 5272. The establishment remained tacitly in the hands of the Treasury, in the 
same way as some oiher public establishments remain in their hands at this 
moment, without its being accurately known on what constitutional principle it js 
done '—Just so; it goes to them more as a matter of necessity than anything els 
where the expenditure of money is concerned. 

5273. I believe that the first appointment made by the Treasury in reference 
to the charge of the gallery was that of Mr, William Seguier, who received 
certain general instructions as to the management, and it is stated in the minute 
of his appointment that he is to be responsible to the Treasury, and that he is to 
take further instructions as may be required from them ?—I think he was ap. 
pointed at the same time as the trustees, and he was directed to attend to our 
instructions ; what his relations were with the Treasury I do not know, but we gave 
him such instructions as we thought proper at all times. 

5274. By the minute it appears that the appointment of Mr. William Seguier 
took place in March 1824, and that the appointment of the trustees took place 
in June of the same year; is not that sor—I am sure he was appointed as early 
as the trustees ; I suppose he was the sole keeper of the collection in the first 
instance, and probably Lord Liverpool thought it desirable that a few gentlemen 
should superintend his conduct. 

5275. The result I believe was, that in June there was the appointment of a 
committee, the members of which committee your Lordship has mentioned, and 
of which you were one, who were at that time called a “Committee of gentlemen” 
for the management of the National Gallery :—There was never anything written 
in the matter; it was merely a verbal communication between Lord Liverpool 
and the others, as far as I know; but I thought we were called trustees from the 
first; one or two others not vow living were added immediately afterwards. 

5276. I think it is stated in the minute of June 1824 that they were appointed 
to superintend the management, and that Mr. Seguier should take his instructions 
from them ?—I am quite sure we had no written instructions from Lord Liverpool 
or anybody else; it was a mere verbal appointment. 

5277. It would appear that Mr. Seguier baving been originally appointed by 
the ‘lreasury, and having been told, as appears by the minute of his appointment, 
that he was to take his instructions from the Board, and having afterwards been 
instructed to take his orders from the gentlemen of the committee, was under what 
may be called a twofold responsibility; —Quite so as it would appear from the date 
of his appointment; I was not aware that he bad any relation to the Treasury. 

5278. There were no further instructions or regulations of any kind laid down 
by the Treasury ;— None whatever. 

5279. Does your Lordship recollect the circumstances under which the number 
of the members of the committee was so greatly augmented ?—No; the first 
augmentation was the addition of one or two gentiemen, now dead; after that, as 
far as I recollect, there were none added till about 1830, since which time, a fit 
person to be entrusted with such a charge las been named from time to time by 
the Treasury, according to the discretion of the Minister of the day. 

5280. About that time the title “ Committee” was changed into. that of 
“Trustees”, was it not:—I am not at all aware of the name “‘ Committee” havin; 
existed. é& 

5281. Ever since your Lordship remembers, they were always called familiarly 
“Trustees ” -—Yes. 


5282. I presume your Lordship took an active part in the early period of of 
trust: 
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very numerous, for 
f cleaning; we did 
nd as tar as J recollect, only 


tp—I attended very regularly, but the meetings were not 
pore not much to do; for many years we heard nothing o 
a S vaca the purchase of a picture, I think, a 
once, during Lord Liverpool's lite. 
86 283 Atter the appointment of so many younger members, I 
sande thought the responsibility might reasonably devolve in 
Ff n them rather than upon yourself, you having a great many oth 
“PTO say the truth, I never felt that there was much responsibility 
call there were no duties prescribed for us, and as I said before, it was much 
aint for the convenience of the public that we acted than anything else ; of course 
we were bound to see that the pictures were preserved and kept safely. 

5284. At that period, in fact, Mr. William Segnier may be considered to have 
been the responsible and principal director of the gallery, and the trust may be 
said to have been limited to what are the proper functions of trustees, namely, to 
examining from time to time, and seelny that nothing Improper was going on? 
Yes. : , 

5285. The trustees did not at that time take vpon themselves the minute ma- 
nagement of details to the same extent as they have done latterly ‘—Not at all; 
we recommended, as far as I can recollect, only one picture to be purchased. 

5286. During the earlier stages of the Institution, was the Original constitution 
of the trust considered well adapted to the purposes for which it had been esta- 
blished ?— Yes; there was no system at all; the question of forming a national col- 
lection hardly existed ; they had bought the Angerstein Collection, and the object 
was to preserve it. [or 10 years, I suppose, Mr. Angerstein’s house was full; there 
were no means of increasing the collection; and after that time, and, indeed, up 
to this day, there has been no system at all of forming a gallery 
been bought here and there as it has been thought desirable from i 
merit, but not at all with a view of forming any plan of a gallery. 

5287. I presume your Lordship is of opinion that the change of circumstances, 
and the progress of public opinion, with regard to questions of fine art, render 
the present system no longer adapted to its object, as it was perhaps at the time 
your Lordship first took part in it?-—I think now that the number of trustees is 
too great, even if it were to remain as it is; but I think there might ‘be great 
improvements in it. 

5288. I presume your Lordship would consider that if the trustees were con- 
tinued, besides limiting their numbers, their duties should return to wh 
vious understanding appears to have been : namely, their being merely 


b 


controllers of the general management, and not special managers the 
Entirely so. : . 

5289. Your Lordship has probably become aware that a want of definite and 
well sub-divided responsibility is the main defect of’ the institution as it exists at 
present ?—Yes ; I think that where the trustees are numerous, and their attend- 
ance is not compulsory, there is great uncertainty ; different persons attend on 
different days, and come with different views and different Projects. — 

5290. You would probably consider that those who are charged with a respon- 
sibility for the practical management of the details of the Institution, should be 
salaried officers, and not an unpaid comimittee ?—~ | think, on the whole, that that 
would be best, provided they were properly inspected, and were under proper 
‘control. ; 

5291. Might not that inspection be safely lodged in the Treasury, or some 
other public department ?—I do not know ; it happens that I have through all 
my life attended a little to pictures ; but there might very well be a person at the 
head of the Treasury, whose superintendence would be practically of no sort of use. 

5292. Does your Lordship think it would be requisite that the persons 
appointed as a visiting or controlling body should have a knowledge of art ?—TI 
think it would certainly be desirable, without interfering arbitrarily in that way. 

5293. Might not a person who has a thorough knowledge of the subject, but 
who is appointed as a salaried officer, manage the thing without the immediate 
contre) of any trustees, with an injunction, however, to take advice and assistance, 
under certain circumstances, from persons who might be pointed out by the Trea- 
Le ‘—Undoubtedly much better than at present. 

5294. Since the commencement of the institution have there ever been any 
funds that could properly be appropiated by the trustees to the purchase of pie- 
‘tures at all?—Never, — 
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5295. They have only been purchased by occasional grants from Government: 
—Yes; on the application, I think, always of the trustees; [ do not recollect 
Government ever suggesting to the trustees anything of the kind. 

5296. Does it appear to your Lordship desirable that there should be a fixeg 
sum placed at the disposal of whatever the management might ultimately be, to 
be expended on pictures ?—I think that is very doubtful; I think that if there 
were a fixed sum it would be quite certain to be very hastily, and very like| 
injudiciously spent, particularly if the Board were constituted as it is at present, 
a gentleman comes and speaks in great raptures of a picture, and strongly recom, 
mends it; of course the trustees who are present have some little delicacy in 
differimg from him, and the matter is not perhaps very maturely and properly 
discussed ; I think that if a fund were at the disposal of the trustees it would 
easily be expended. I do not think there would be due examination and check, 
I think that moderately good pictures would be bought which pleased the fancy 
of individual trustees. If there is an appeal to the Treasury, the state of the 
exchequer at the time may create a difficulty, as it frequently has done; and | 
think it would not be at all disadvantageous that there should be some appeal even 
to the House’of Commons, rather than that the matter should be left arbitrarily 
in the hands of any body of trustees. I should say that in a case of this kind 
there can be no real responsibility ; in matters of taste people proverbially differ , 
and one man may think he has obtained the greatest treasure in the world, while 
bis neighbour thinks be has got merely rubbish ; that is in the nature of things, 

5297. Is it not the fact practically, even at present, that pictures have been 
bought under the present system before any positive consent bas been given b 
the Treasury ?—I think not; I am not at all aware of it, and I do not think jt 
possible. It was only the other day that two pictures were bought, which I never 
saw; but then I took the recommendation of the trustees as being conclusive 
and sufficient fur me to act upon, and I gave my consent accordingly. 

5298. But your Lordship did not either inspect the pictures yourself or cause 
anyone else to inspect them ; they were bought virtually, were they not, under 
the recommendation of the trustees and the persons whom they consulted ?— 
Certainly. 

5299. Does not your Lordship think that if the trustees, instead of buying those 
pictures at the price of 2,000 or 3,000 /., subject to the consent of the Treasury, 
had bought them out of a sum which was at their own disposal, they feeling their 
own responsibility, might have been under the same sort of restraint respect- 
ing the purchase?—It depends on what the pictures may be at the time; I 
should not have wished to trust to my own judgment exclusively, but I might 
easily have been in a position in which I could form no opinion on the matter, 
and therefore, the Treasury wishing to exercise more caution, could only consult 
the same kind of persons that the trustees themselves must have consulted. 

5300. Has your Lordship, with your long experience in matters of antiquity 
and fine art, turned your attention to the question which has been agitated of late 
years, as to the desirability of combining our art collections in one repository '— 
1 think, on the whole, that as far as ornamental art is concerned, that must be 
desirable, but I think there are objections to removing some things from the 
Museum ; in the first place, the practical objections are considerable in the way 
of moving the mass of marble that is there collected; 1 also think there are other 
objects there which perhaps are more appropriately placed in the Museum than fit 
to be removed elsewhere; for instance, inscriptions, coins, and various objects 
connected with literature more than with art; I do not know that there would 
be any advantage in moving them two or three miles distant. 

5301. Where anything like a palpable distinction can be drawn between 
antiquity and the fine arts, your Lordship is of opinion that it would be desirable 
to keep the antiquities in the Museum ?—I think so; it would be a great advantage 
to literature their being there, and it would be none to art to remove them. 

5302. I believe you are the oldest surviving trustee of the British Museam‘— 
1 am afraid I am. 

5303. From your Lordship’s knowledge of the British Museum Trust, which 
I believe is a trust in a more strict sense of the word than that in relation to the 
National Gallery, would there be, in your judgment, any considerable difficulty, 
in a legal point of view, in effecting such a combination ?-—With respect to one 
part of the Museum property, that of pictures, a portion of the pictures In the 


National Gallery at present belong to the Museum, and of course I _ 
the 
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the Museum could not be divested of them without an Act of Parliament ; those 
jictures are NOW deposited in the gallery by the trustees of the Museum, who 
1 think periodically every year make an inspection of what they consider their 
property. : thati | . ° ‘ 

5304: I believe you are aware that in severa of the neighbouring countries, as in 
France and Prussia, the whole of the art collections are placed under one supreme 
head, not an artist, but a nobleman or gentleman of high attainments in those 
matters, in whom the country has confidence ?’— Yes, I believe sO, a sort of 
minister ; but in a country where there is the same freedoin of discussion that 
there is here, I should not envy the person occupying such a position. 

7305. If the system were placed on a more regular footing than at present, and 
if there were a paid management with a more definite responsibility, does not your 
Lordsbip think, that the occasional expression of public opinion might come to be 
neutralised toa certain degree by the thing being placed like any other department 
of Government, on such more specific footing >—I think it might be certainly 
improved, and I am far from objecting to a public expression of opinion; I think 
aiso that discussion in the House of Commons is exceedingly useful on such 
matters, as leading to a more minute and active contro! than has existed, 

5306. Your Lordship probably considers it desirable that the public mind, even 
if sometimes a little excited, should become alive to and interested in matters con- 
nected with the fine arts :—There cannot be a doubt about that. 

5307. Has your Lordship any further observations with which you could favour 
the Committee ?—-I am not aware of any; I think you have pointed to the obvious 
improvements that might be made; and if anything like a regular system could 
be laid down, instead of the mere desultory objects which the trustees have now, 
and always have had as far as the collection is concerned, it would, I think, be 
very desirable ; as far as the acquisition of pictures has been concerned, the trus- 
tees have been without any regular system, or any definite object. I think if we 
are to form a National Gallery, some regulations ought to be laid down before- 
hand, both with reference to history and to art. It all depends of course upon 
the character of the collection ; hitherto it has been merely like the collection of 
a private gentleman, and nothing more. 

5308. Does your Lordship consider that it would be desirable to have some 


kind of chronological arrangement by epochs and schools of art?—If it is to . 


be formed upon such a scale as would entitle it to be properly called a national 
collection. 

5309. Mr. Milnes.}| May we understand that your Lordship would recom- 
mend the removal, if practicable, of the great works of sculpture from the British 
Museum, to any establishment which was devoted to the fine arts ?—On the whole, 
I think it would be desirable; there is a good deal to be said on both sides; but 
I think it would be desirable. . 

5310. In the present state of mechanical science, does your Lordship think 
there would be any danger incurred in the removal of those monuments of 
artt—No, I do not suppose there could be any danger; they have been 
brought there with great difficulty, and are occasionally moved, though even but 
a few feet, with great difficulty ; of course, however, it could be done without 
injury. 

5311. It would take a considerable time ?— Yes, and expense; but still, on the 
whole, I should say it would be desirable. 

5312. Does your Lordship think it would be possible to draw at all accurately 
such a distinction between objects of antiquity and of the fine arts as that to 
which you have alluded 2—I think sufficiently for any practical purpose; but at 
the same time the whole might be removed. 

5313. Lord W’. Graham.| Does your Lordship think that an annual report 
from the trustees to Parliament on the state of the gallery would be advisable ?-— 
Yes, I think it might be. 

5314. If you were to have an eminent professor as keeper of the gallery, who 
should devote the whole of his time to it, do you think that a salary of 2001. a 
year would be a sufficient remuneration?—Not for such a man as has been 
pointed out; it is quite sufficient as the gallery is at present; and I think it 
Would be extremely difficult to find such a person as has been described. 

5315. He ought, I suppose, to be resident in the gallery 2—I do not think that 
would be necessary ; I should think he ought to be a description of person who 
could hardly be confined to such a residence. ; 
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5316. Mr. Vernon.] Assuming that you do not appréve of a fixed sum a. 
money being placed at the disposal of the trustees, and there should appear to be 
an opportunity of improving the national collection, can you make any SUL gestion 
of some mode by which the judgment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer shoul, 
be assisted as to the propriety of making such purchases ?—Yes; at present the 
trustees are the persons who recommend the purchase of any pictures to the 
Crancellor of the Exchequer, and there still would be either such Persons o, 
professional artists whom he would consult before he recommended anythin to 
the House of Commons. I still think it would be very desirable that the recon, 
mendation should go before the House of Commons before any final purchase i 
made, except in the case of the purchase of some single picture, which ought ;, 
be made without much publicity, otherwise the price would be materially 
affected. 

5317. Does it not occur to your Lordship that when a sale of valuable Pictures 
occurs in a public auction it is exceedingly desirable that the trustees of the galle; 
should be able to avail themselves as secretly as possible of such an opportunit; 
and that there might be some mode of strengthening the Chancellor of thy 
Exchequer with the public, so that an immediate decision might be given with. 
out the necessity of a reference to the House of Commons ?—Certainly ; jt j, 
only purchases of importance that I think would require to be sanctioned by the 
Honse of Commons; it could not be necessary to do so in the case of the pur. 
chase of individual pictures at sales, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer woul; 
act exactly as 1 acted the other day, in listening to the recommendation of the 
a aly and those by whom they were advised; he would go to them {i; 
advice. 

5318. Would you not consider it desirable that there should be a fixed ang 
limited number of the trustees upon whom a more distinct responsibility should 
be thrown to decide on such questions, and whose opinion should be more or less 
binding ?—I very much agree in that notion. 

5319. Your Lordship is aware that opportunities have occurred for the purchase 
of pictures which belonged to Mr. Solly, Mr. Conyngham, Mr. Younge Otley, and 
various other gentlemen, and some persons regret that we have not availed ourselyes 
of those opportunities ; I presume your Lordship conceives it might be desirable 


. that authority should be given toa limited body. of trustees to give a positive recom. 


mendation in such cases to the Chancellor of the Exchequer?—Yes; | think 
that would be very useful, but at the same time on all these subjects people differ 
very much; among those who are generally supposed to understand matters of 
art exceedingly well I have never found two agree. In. the case of pictures not 
already enjoying public notoriety and) celebrity, you are always liable to that; 
one man will think that he has found something that is. invaluable, while others 
will think that it is good for little or nothing; you are always liable to a ditler- 
ence of opinion, and the selection must be left to. those whu are admitted to be 
the best judges. I do not ever expect to see a tribunal in which there will not 
often be a great difference of opinion on matters of art. 

5320. But do you not consider it desirable that as competent a tribunal as can 
be devised should be obtained, for the purpose of coming to the Treasury, and of 
recommending the purchase of a picture, where previous reference to the House 
of Commons is either impossible or difficult?——Certainly, tiat would be very 
useful; and I think that a body of that sort ought to be composed, both of lovers 
of art and professional artists; I would not trust either the one or the other 
exclusively. 

5321. Does your Lordship not think there might be some difficulty with regard 
to the purchase of pictures abroad unless some specified sum were placed at the 
discretion of an individual or board, under the strictest possible regulations. that 
could be adopted against error or mismanagement?—L think that receatly we 
undertook something of the kind; we sent to look at a collection. privately, 
“ithout exciting any notice ; we sent also to Venice, to look at a collection there, 
wn extensive collection, which would have involved a large outlay, but it was 
found not to deserve the reputation we were told it had, aud so nothing was done. 
We sent a picture-dealer, Mr. Woodburn, 1 think, went, and Mr. Uwins, the 
secretary, and they examined, and made a report upon the collection. 

5322. That was a collection, I think, for which so high a price was asked tha’, 
in any case, it would have far exceeded any annual sum that has ever been pro- 


posed or thought of as a sum to be placed at the disposal of the director; for 
instance, 
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picture there, 
al, so that he 
chase, when he had 


‘nstance, with regard to the Continent, and picking up an Occasional 
jobt it not be desirable that a sum should be placed at his dispos 
vil not lose the opportunity of making an advantageous pur 
jt not in his power to consult anybody at home, without Ooccasioning so long a 
delay as to render nugatory his negotiation ?— The objection I feel as to having a 
“it placed at the disposal of’ the trustees, or any body of that sort, is, that I am 
sure it would be expended too easily and hastily ; of course if there is a picture to 
be sold in any other country, it would be Very €asy to send some person to ascer- 
tain its condition, and to reeommend it, if it was thought desirable, to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. . hin 

5323. Mr. Labouchere.] Would your Lordship’s objection to a fixed su 
set apart for the purchase of pictures be at all obviated if the diser 
given to the Treasury rather than to the trustees ‘—-I think, 
Treasury ought to exercise a control or check ; it js easy to 
which the Treasury might be quite incapable of forming an 
subiect ; they would know whether they could spare the money or not, but as to 
whether the picture was worth buying or not, the Treasury it 
rally, could know nething. 

5324. Mr. Ewart.) Does not your Lordship think that if a fixed 
apart for the purpose it might almost invite the trustees to make p 
fear so. 

5325. Were not the costs of the excavations now being made at Nineveh, and 


elsewhere, in Asia, in Egypt, and of the publication of the work illustrative of the 
exploration of the catacombs at Rome, put to the vote and carried in the late 
Legislative Assembly of France 1] do not know under what circumstances those 
things were done ; but at the British Museum also we have directed excavations 
to be made, and have obtained grants, though not very large ones, for the 
purpose. 

5326. Do you think it has been too much the practice in this country to entrust 
the management of the British Museum, National Gallery, and other places to 
unpaid authorities ?—I must say, with regard to the British Museum, that a great 
deal of business is done there, and I do not think that anybody could do it better 
than the trustees of the British Museum have done it. 

5327. But has it not been too much the practice, as a general question, to call 
in unpaid authorities, while if a smaller number of paid authorities had been 
called in they would have acted with more vigour?—In the National Gallery 
there is, in fact, so little to do that it is of no great consequence ; but in the case 
of the British Museum, although it appears that the constitution of that body is 
anomalous, their duties are certainly very excellently, most conscientiously, and 
most laboriously performed 

5328. In any proposed change in the present system of managing the National 
Gallery, would you have a certain number of unpaid trustees >—[ think so; more 
as visitors, I should Say, than as trustees; I do not think they should interfere 
with details ; such, for instance, as the question which has excited so much interest 
of late, I mean that of cleaning ; I think that is an operation that should be 
undertaken with great caution, and very reluctantly. I do not think these 
amateurs are very good Judges as to the mechanical operation of cleaning. 

5329. In cases of purchase of works of art, might nota jury of experts be called 
in with advantage >— ertainly ; professional and non-professional. 

5330. If it consisted of a fixed body one might not have an opportunity of in- 

troducing into it so large a portion of persons possessec of the most recent infor- 
mation, but if it were a jury called ad hoc they might then possess the most recent 
intelligence upon the subject, and apply it to the question before them ?—T dare 
say that must be the case. ; 
. 9331. Mr. A. Milnes.] Does your Lordship happen to know whether any pro- 
Ject was entertained of a National Gallery before the transaction took place with 
regard to Mr. Angerstein’s Collection ?—There was nothing very definite; I had 
leard it often spoken of, and, if I recollect rightly, the late Lord Dover made 
“ome motion in the House of Commons on the subject; before that I do not 
recollect any proposition at all of a practical kind ; I think he made allusion to 
the Subject, 

9332. Mr, Charteris. ] I believe there is an annual vote, is there not, for the 
Purpose of providing for the purchase of objects connected with the British 

"seum P—Yes; each department has a sum allotted to it. 
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5333. Has your Lordship in that case seen any of those evils arise that yoy 
anticipate from a similar course being pursued with regard to the purchase o¢ 
pictures ?—I think I have, but the sums at the disposal of the different depart. 
ments have not generally been large, they have not amounted to more than a fey 
hundred pounds. 

5334. Supposing the present constitution of the National Gallery to be altereg 
and that the responsibility of purchasing pictures rested on one individual, and 
not on the body of trustees, or on a committee appointed by them, would you, 
Lordship’s objections to an annual vote be in any degree obviated >—I own that 
I should be sorry to entrust the purchase of pictures exclusively to any one 

erson, 
- 5335. Mr. Labouchere.] Have not the pictures of the National Gallery bee, 
purchased rather from the supposed merit of the particular pictures bought thay 
with a view to form a gallery illustrative of the history of art —The collection 
has been made in the same way as collections of private gentlemen are made 
without reference to any system. , 

5336. Does it not appear to your Lordship, that if there were a fixed guy 
set aside for the purpose, it might be very advantageously expended, under 
proper advice, in forming a gallery that would illustrate the history of art >—No 
doubt. 

5337. Mr. M. Miines.] Your Lordship is probably aware that the gallery a 
Berlin has been formally established upon the basis of a historical collection, pre. 
ferring occasionally the possession of even inferior pictures of inferior schools, to 
having none at all of those schools !—Yes. 

5338. Would your Lordship be inclined to recommend that, if we had a 
Nationa! Gallery, we should act upon that principle >—At present I do not think 
we have done ill in our purchases ; our collection being so small, perhaps our first 
object ought to be to get good pictures, and after that the collection might be 
extended to antiquarian and medieval pictures with advantage ; but if we were to 
make that too much an object at present, the formation of a large collection of 
good pictures would, I think, be very much impeded. 

5339. Mr. Charteris.] But even with respect to that antiquarian period, does 
not your Lordship think it desirable to have some inferior specimens rather than 
none ?—Yes; [think so. ‘The National Gallery ought to comprise everything 
that can show the progress of art. 


5340. Mr. Vernon.] Does not your Lordship think that if you cast too much 
responsibility on one individual, he might hardly dare to recommend the purchase 
of pictures, which many persons might think pictures of an inferior character, 
although they might be very necessary with a view to illustrate the history of art: 
—That, of course is possible; but, at the same time, I think it would be rather 
a salutary check, I think that the danger is the recommending too much rather 
than too little. 

5341. It is extremely difficult, as we know, to get-at all times pure specimens of 
the ancient masters, and yet it is desirable to have specimens of the various schools 
of ancient art, and even specimens which are not perfectly pure ; would not, therc- 
fore, the appropriation ofa fixed sum, under a proper guard, be likely to secure the 
purchase of such pictures ?—It might be so, certainly ; but I cannot help thinking 
that if any particular sum were allotted and were allowed to be at the disposal 
of a numerous body of persons acting merely upon their own taste and their own 
personal impulse, the money would be expended hastily, rashly, and often very 
injudiciously. 

5342. Chairman.| Might it not be desirable, if there be any general impression 
in favour of an annual grant, to make trial of it for a year, aud then to stop it! 
it should be found to lead to abuse ?—No doubt; I should be very sorry to S\ 
anything that looked as if I desired to check the liberality of the public ; on the 
contrary, I should be very glad to see it if the money could be placed in hands 
which we were sure would well dispose of it. 


5343. Lord W. Graham.) Do you recollect a negotiation with the late Mr. 
Woodburn about the purchase of his collection ?—I do. 
5344. Do you know why it was broken off?—It was recommended by the 
trustees, and I think it was only broken off on account of the inadequacy of the 
funds; I think it was a great loss, and I have always been very sorry that the 


purchase was not made. I forget who was Chancellor of the Exchequer — 
Ys 
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time, but I remember that the refusal of the money necessary for the purpose 
was quite peremptory. | 

344*. If a sum had been set aside annually and allowed to accumulate, would 
not that difficulty have been obviated ?—I have no faith in any sum being allowed 


to accumulate. 


The Right Honourable Lord Over stone, Examined. 


5345: Chairman.| 1 BELIEVE your Lordship is not a very old trustee of 
the gallery ?—No, I am nearly the last appointed trustee, and in consequence of 
my absence abroad during a considerable part of the time that I have been a 
trustee, my experience 1s very limited. 

5346. You were appointed, I believe, in the year 1851 :—In 1850, but the 
first meeting after my appointment was in the year 1851. 

5347- Has your attention been directed especially to the earlier system of 
management, and to the details of it 7—Not at all. 

5348. 1 presume that from your own. short experience you have been able to 
form a general opinion as to the merits or demerits of the system ?—Of course as 
the system has proceeded I have watched its operations, as an ordinary observer 
would, and I have formed a judgment upon it. 

5349. With regard to the general mode of conducting the business, is there a 
fixed quorum of trustees for each individual, meeting ?—No, I am not aware of 
there being any fixed quorum; we meet under a summons issued to all the 
trustees, and before we commence business we wait until there are assembied such 
a number of trustees as would appear to be reasonable. 

5350. But there is no obligation to have the attendance of a certain number 
of trustees in order to assure the public that the business of the trust is regularly 
and properly done according to the practice of the institution ?—I am. not aware 
of any positive rule requiring it ; it is left to the good sense of the parties. present ; 
if there are only a very few present they would merely go through the ordinary 
routine business. 

5351. There have been instances, have there not, during the existence of the 
trust, though not during your connexion with it, of a single trustee being present 
at a meeting, and transacting business?—I am not aware of that circumstance, 
but I should presume that he would only transact the ordinary routine business, 
that being a matter more of form than of substance; and that he would adjourn 
the meeting to that day week, or order another meeting of the trustees to be sum- 
moned with a view of obtaining the presence of a greater number of trustees. 

5352. What is the smallest number of trustees that you have ever observed 
present at a meeting —I cannot speak with confidence upon that point, but I 
think three is the smallest number. . 

5353. [he summonses are issued to all the trustees in writing, are they not ?— 
That I understand to be the case. 

5354. Even to those who are absent in the country !—I have no knowledge 
upon that point. 

5355. Another peculiarity in the minutes of the trustees, is that the minute of 
a particular meeting is not signed by the chairman of that meeting, but by the 
chairman of a subsequent meeting, when that subsequent meeting takes place ?— 
Yes, I believe that to be invariably the case, whenever minutes are kept; the 
Minutes of the meeting are drawn up after the meeting has been held ; they are 
read the first thing at the ensuing meeting, and whoever is in the chair upon that 
occasion, asks whether those minutes are approved by the meeting, and upon their 
approval he signs them as approved. 

5350. Is that the case where the chairman of the former meeting is not present ? 
—Yes; the chairman of the meeting of which the minute is recorded, may not be 
Present at the second meeting at which those minutes are read over and approved ; 
according to my experience that is the invariable course. 

5357. Mr. Ewart.] The minutes of the one meeting are read at the next for 
the purpose of their being confirmed /—Yes ; a report is drawn up by the secre- 
tary of what took place at a given meeting; and then at the next meeting that 
minute is read, and if it is approved of it is declared to contain a correct account of 
What took place at the previous meeting. 

5358. Chairman.) You are aware from the minutes that there are very long 
vacations of the trustees, and that during those vacations none of them are present 
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at’ the gallery at all. In some instances, the vacations appear to have been ag lo 
as seven months, and generally five or six months; do you think that that js 2 
desirable mode of conducting the business of the trust, which trust takes so la 
an amount of management and of detail as the trustees of the National Galle, 
do ?—I think the answer to that question must depend upon the nature of th, 
business of the trust; there is power vested in the secretary to summon the trys, 
tees, if he finds that there is any occasion for so doing. During the autumn, ang 
the early part of the winter, probably, there are but few trustees accessible for th, 
purposes of business, but even in their absence there are still the means of ye. 
ference to the ultimate tribunal, namely, the Treasury. | 


535y. Do you consider it desirable that a body which takes so extreme 
minute and close a management during six months of the year, even with reference 
to the nicest details, such as to sweeping the floors and dusting the pictures, shoul 
be altogether absent during the rest of the year, and take no charge whateve, 
of the institation?—I apprebend that the remarks which have been made wit, 
regard to the minutenéss of the management, merely arise from the circumstance 
that during the period when meetings of the trustees are taking place, the suboy. 
dinate officers of the establishment very properly report at those meetings, but jy 
the absence of the trustees, those minute occurrences might very properly be dis. 
posed of under the authority of the subordinate officers. 


5360. Then your Lordship is not aware of any inconvenience arising from the 
present system, under which the trustees attend so closely for five or six months, 
and pay no attention to the gallery during the rest of the year ’—During my 
short experience in the trust no particular inconvenience whatever has come 
under my notice; but if the present advanced ideas of the public should be 
carried into execution, the duties of the trustees will be very greatly extended 
and multiplied, and then, undoubtedly, further regulations must be made, and 
more frequent meetings of whatever body may be intrusted with the management 
of the gallery must be held. 

5361. Do you not think it rather an unfair burden to throw on the shoulders 
of subordinate officers whose duties are almost performed for them by the trustees 
for six months, to leave them entirely to their own discretion during the remainder 
of the year?—I think there is a fallacy involved in the assumption that the 
duties of the subordinate officers are almost performed for them by the trustees 
during six months of the year. I am not aware of that being the fact. What 
I stated was, that the subordinate officers, when meetings of the trustees took 
place, reported to them everything that was going on, and, as far as practicable, 
took their authority for everything that was done, and perhaps took their autho- 
rity for some minutie where their authority was unnecessary ; but that really 
arises from the fact that, after all, everything is referred to the approval of the 
Treasury; that even the trustees have no power whatever; they are simply a 
body whose duty it is to advise, recommend, suggest, and give information ; but 
the snallest alteration of salary, or the smallest change in the most subordinate 
office, cannot take place except under the authority of the Treasury. 


5362. But the subordinate manager of the gallery is subject, is he not, toa 
double responsibility, inasmuch as during six months of the year he refers to the 
trustees, and then when they go into the country for the other half-year he i 
responsible to the Treasury ?~ 1 think, again, there is a fallacy in the assumption 
of a double responsibility. I think that the trustees, when the matter is properly 
understood, are nothing more than the Treasury present at the gallery, represented 
by gentlemen who are called in as amici curi@ to the Treasury, and being present 
at the gallery giving that personal attendance which the Treasury cannot give, 
but acting as the Treasury on their behalf, and in their name. 


53603. Were not the trustees originally appointed by Lord Liverpool, and was 
not their appointment subsequently maintained by the First Lords of the Treasu'y 
upon the ground that the First Lord of the Treasury’s hands were so full of othet 
matiers that the assistance of those gentlemen was required to act intermediate) 
in the management, and to see that everything in regard to the gallery was rightly 
conducted ?7—It is difficult to say that there was any definite object: or purpose” 
the appointment of the trustees; it arose, probably, as a matter of convenienc 
at the time. If you look through the whole of the minutes of the proceedings ° 
the trustees, you will see nothing like a definite view developed; they are chat’ 
terised from Eesti to end by offers of advice, or suggestions, the conveying ? 

informatio 
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information to the Treasury, which asks for advice and information from the 
trustees for the purpose of enabling the Lords of the Treasury to decide upon an 
matter with reference to the gallery. On one occasion there was a distinct minute 
of the trustees affirming the fact, that the whole custody of the gallery is vested 
jn the Treasury, subject to the control of Parliament ; and a similar principle and 
a similar feeling will be found to pervade all the meetings of the trustees held 
from the commencement of the trust to the present time. 

5304. Your Lordship was speaking as to the indefinite powers of the trustees, 
and the general looseness of the system ; but the question which I meant to ask 

yu was, whether a body of gentlemen have not been appointed by the Treasury 
to assist the T reasury, and to take from the First Lord of the Treasury, who has 
a number of other things to look after, the immediate superintendence and contro) 
of the gallery, and whether it is desirable, in your opinion, that that superintend- 
ence and control should be exercised on behalf of the First Lord to save him that 
trouble during SIX months of the year, and that it should not be at all exercised 
during the other six months ?—That is only asking me, in other words, whether 
the suspension of the meetings of the trustees from the end of the Parliamentary 
Session until the commencement of the next Parliamentary Session involves a 
practical inconvenience ; and to that question I have already replied that, as far 
as my limited experience has gone, I have not observed such practical inconve- 
nience. But, undoubtedly, if the National Gallery should be very greatly extended, 
inconveniences such as those you suggest might arise ; and, when they do arise, a 
remedy jor them will, of course, be desirable. 

5365. Are you aware that in former years the successive keepers have some- 
times, during the absence of the trustees for the vacation, felt themselves under 
the necessity of applying to the First Lord of the Treasury, and that they have 
said, they have thought that it involved an unpleasant responsibility on their part 
to take the sense of the Treasury in preference to that of the trustees, who are, 
properly speaking, those to whom they are immediately responsible ?—I am not 
prepared to criticise what may have been said by other witnesses, I should adhere to 
my former answer. | say 1 have not observed any practical inconvenience to 
result from the absence of the trustees during the vacation ; but at the same time 
it is right Ishould state, that during a considerable part of the time that has 
elapsed since my appointment as trustee I have been absent abroad, and have not 
been an active member of the trust for more than one session. 

5366. Supposing a question of great importance to the gallery to occur during 
the vacation, as it did occasionally in.the time of Sir Robert Peel, when he had 
the affairs of this empire, and of a great part of the world, on his shoulders, does 
not your Lordship think that great inconvenience would arise from a direct appeal 
from the keeper of the gallery to him, with reference to the purchase or cleaning 
of a picture, when none of the trustees were present to attend to the matter at 
all’—Although not present, if the point or question were one of serious import- 
ance, it would be easy to refer to them; there is no doubt that the trustees, on 
an adequate emergency, could be brought together. The difficulty is, I think, 
theoretical rather than practical or real; but as the management of the National 
Gallery becomes more active and progressive, the difficulty will assume a more 
serious character. 

5307. Can you suggest any improvements in the present system that would 
tend to obviate such anomalies as may exist, or to render the management more 
specific and more concentrative ?—That is an exceedingly wide question, because 
it amounts to asking for a new scheme for the constitution of the Nationa! Gallery. 
Before that question can be approached in a sensible and rational manner, it is 
necessary to define clearly what are the objects which the nation contemplates 
and wishes to have carried out in forming a National Gallery; and, secondly, what 
is to be the character of the contents of that National Gallery. When you have 
defined those two things, you can reasonably proceed to consider the organisation 
by which those objects and ends can ve most efficiently accomplished. 

5368. Are you aware of any improvement that could be framed in the present 
System, supposiny it to remain unaltered with reference to the office and duty of 
trustees, or do you think that the present system is satisfactory Laat think the 
present constitution of the gallery is formed and adapted only for a quiescent state 
of the institution ; and that if you intend to infuse more life, activity, and progress 
into it, there must be modifications of the constitution, and alterations in the 
Management of it ; but still the nature and character of those modifications must 
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partake of and be determined by the new character which you propose to impress 
on the whole institution. 

5369. You have been in the habit of taking part, have you not, in the diseys | 
sions at some meetings where the purchase of pictures has been considered 0, 
one or two occasions only. The occasions on which I have been present whey, | 
any such purchase of pictures has been decided upon have been very rare, 


5370. Did you understand that the responsibility in the case of the purchas, 
of pictures attached entirely to the trustees >—Responsibility in all cases is a vagy, 
and indefinite thing. What I have understood is, that no picture can be purchase 
without the consent of the Treasury. The Treasury are always ready to recejy, 
and consider a recommendation from the trustees, and the trustees are responsib|, 
if they make a recommendation on insufficient grounds. 


5371. In Question 4419, Sir Charles Eastlake is asked, “f Did you give ay 
‘instruction to Mr. Uwins in reference to the cleaning of pictures, or otherwise 9, 
« to his responsibilities in that matter, when he became your successor in the office?” 
and he answers, ‘“ Yes; 1 gave him general instructions as to bis duties, and I gaye 
*«* him one special piece of information, which was, that he was not to hold himsels 
«‘ responsible for the purchase of any pictures, that point having been establishe 
« when the Holbein was purchased.” Is your Lordship aware of any change hayip 
taken place in the responsibility of the keeper, or that it was the general opiniog 
of the trustees that any change had taken place in consequence of the purchase of 
the Holbein?—I am vot at all informed as to the circumstances attending tha 
purchase, or as to the consequences that followed from it. I consider that the 
recommendation to the Treasury to purchase the pictures rested with the trustees. 
1 consider that the trustees would naturally consult with the keeper, and that they 
would not address a recommendation to the Treasury without being in possession 
of the keeper’s opinion upon the subject ; that opinion might have more or less 
weight with them, but of course it would have considerable weight. 


5372. That is to say that legally or penally speaking, the keeper would not be 
respousible to the trustees, but professionally and artistically speaking you consider 
he would be responsible; that, being himself an artist of experience, you would 
naturally expect that his opinion should be taken, and that it should be a good 
opinion ?—I consider that the keeper, in all matters connected with the Nationa 
Gallery, is under the obligation to give his best advice and assistance to the 
trustees; and that that obligation becomes more distinct and definite as the 
subject before them assumes an artistic or technical character, 


5373. Did your Lordship take any part in the proposal for the purchase of tle 
Mantrini collection at Venice ?—Yes ; I believe 1 was present at all the meetings 
which were held with reference to that subject. 

5374. Will you have the kindness to mention to the Committee your recollec- 
tion as to the circumstances attending that proposal ?—As far as I can recollect, 
the keeper, Mr. Uwius, laid before a meeting of the trustees a letter which he 
had received, announcing that such a collection might be treated for by private 
contract. Sir Charles Eastlake was present and stated that, according to his re- 
collection, that collection of pictures, as he had seen it eight or ten years before 
was a very good one; and that the proposal was one which deserved to be cor- 
sidered, if the pictures were in the condition in which they were when he had 
seen then. On that recommendation we wrote out for a catalogue of the col 
lection, which was transmitted to us. Sir Charles Eastlake, on looking at the 
catalogue, said it appeared to him to contain the pictures which he remembered 
to have seen, and he spoke of it as a very important collection. Upon that some 
discussion arose as to whether, under those circumstances, any steps could be 
taken by the trustees with regard to the matter; and after some hesitatiou and 
some discussion, it was determined to open a communication with the Treasuly 
upcn the subject. The Treasury, of course, were very guarded and cautious, # 
the purchase, if it should be entered into at all, was one which would require 4 
large amount of money. They said they could not undertake to sanction the 
purchase of a very large and valuable collection of pictures, except on some such 
grounds as you would expect a popular assembly like the House of Commo 
would approve of ; but they stated that on sufficient grounds they would not 
shrink from going into the matter; and it ultimately resulted in their authoris: 
us to go to an expense not exceeding 500 /. in sending out a mission to Venice, 


have the collection examined and reported upon. The mission went out, 
upot 
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upon their report the trustees felt that they could not undertake the responsibility 
of recommending the Treasury to proceed further with the negotiation. 

5375. It appears by the Minute of the 14th of July 1851, that “ Mr, Uwins 
« submitted to the trustees a detailed valuation made by Mr. William. Wood- 
« burn, of 120 pictures of the Manfrini Collection ; did the report which was 
furvished to the trustees enter into minute details as to the state and value of the 

ictures 2—-I do_not recollect the precise purport of the report; but certainly it 
was not so detailed as I had hoped and expected it would be. 
76. Does your Lordship remember the price that was said tu be asked for 
the whole collection ?—My recollection upon that subject is not very accurate ; 
put I have an impression that the price asked was from 40,000 J. to 50,000 L. 

5377 Was the report and valuation of the 120 pictures so specific as to enable 
the trustees to compare it with Sir Charles Eastlake’s descriptive catalogue of 
the pictures to which your Lordship has referred ‘—TI really do not very (lis- 
tinctly recollect the precise nature of the report. Ihe catalogue to which we 
referred was simply an ordinary catalogue of a collection of pictures about to 
be submitted to sale, and it was handed to Sir Charles Eastlake in order that he 
might determine whether the pictures now in the collection were, as regarded the 
most important of them, tie pictures which he remembered to have seen; and he 
said that such appeared to be the case. When we got the report from Mr, 
Uwins and Mr. Woodburn, the conclusion to which, upon their statement, we 
came was that the collection did not contain a sufficient number of pictures of 
the first imsportance to justify us in recommending the ‘Treasury to sanction so 
large an outlay as would be required for the purchase of the whole collection. 

5378. The 120 pictures mentioned in this report or valuation of Mr. Uwins 
were valued, it appears, by the minute at 22,340 /.?—Yes; the exact detail of 
that valuation does not remain very clearly in my memory. 

5379. My reason for asking you these questions is, that I heard it stated lately 
by a high authority resident at Venice, that in his opinion from 20 to 50 pictures 
among those in the Mantrini collection were fully worth the 22,340/., which it 
appears was not considered a reasonable price for the 120 pictures ; have you 
any recollection of any comparative analysis of the valuation of Mr. Uwins and 
Mr. Woodburn, as compared with Sir Charles Eastlake’s catalogue ?—I do not 
quite see the drift of that question; Sir Charles Eastlake’s catalogue was an 
ordinary catalogue of the whole collection of pictures. I speak now from proba- 
bility rather than from direct recollection ; the 22,3407. was the value put, not 
as | understand upon the whole collection, but upon 120 pictures in the collection, 
which we may sately assume to have been the 120 principal pictures ; and the con 
clusion to which we came was, that the collection did not contain a sufficient 
number of pictures of first-rate value to justify us in going to the Treasury and 
asking for so large a sum; my impression is, that the question which came before 
us was with reference to the purchase of the whole collection. I am in some 
littie doubt as to whether the 120 pictures were offered distinct and separate from 
the rest; it may have been that only a portion of the pictures in the collection 
were thought worthy of a detailed valuation; my impression is, that the 120 pic- 
tures were not offered to us separately. , 

5380. Mr. Charteris (te Mr. Uwins).] Has the valuation which you made of 
the 120 pictures in the Manfrini collection, which you valued at 22,340./, been pre- 
served 2—I am not'aware that it has, unless it appears in the minutes. 

5381. Chairman (to Colonel Thwaites).] Are you aware whether it has been 
preserved 7—I think it has, and I think I could produce it on a future day. 

5382. (To Mr. Uwins.) Did the 120 pictures in your valuation correspond with 
a similar number in Sir Charles Eastlake’s collection ?—Sir Charles Eastlake’s 
catalogue was a catalogue of the whole collection, and those pictures corresponded 
with it, certainly, because there were certain numbers in that catalogue. 

5383. Were the 120 pictures that you valued the best pictures in the col- 
lection 2— Yes, 

5384. Were you given to understand at Venice that they were likely to be pro- 
cured for the sum of 22,340/., or was it merely that you and Mr. Woodburn 
Placed that price upon them ?—Mr. Woodburn undertook the money valuation of 
the pictures, and he always consulted me; we were a very long time at the 
palace making a very correct examination of every picture ; and I recollect that, on 
speaking to our consul there, he said, that although the 22,3407. was less than 
half the sum which was demanded for the whole collection, that sum being 
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48,000/., he thought that if the sum of 22,340/. was proposed by the Brit 
Government the family might be disposed to accept it, and [| wrote home to i 
effect ; and then it seemed to be determined not to offer even that sum, and . 
point of fact it never was offered. i 

5385. According to your minute, the 22,340/. was your valuation of the ,,, | 
pictures which were selected by yourselves as the best ?—They were the ng 
which seemed to us to be the most desirable to place in the National Galler, | 
other parts of the collection might, as a matter of profit, become valuable in es 
shape or other ; but those pictures certainly were the pictures that seemed to ; 
to be the best, and of each of them we made a distinct valuation, that valuatio 
being what we considered they would be worth in the market. : 

5386. Did you yourself consider that those 120 pictures were fully worth 41, | 
price that you put upon them ?—Yes, | did. . 

5387. Mr. Charteris.] Was it a joint report drawn up by you and Mr. Woo, | 
burn 2—I had Mr. Woodburn’s list, and inclosed it in my own letter, with the | 
sums attached to each picture, according to Mr. Woodburn’s judgment, T 

5388. You wrote a letter enclosing his estimate of the value of those pictures: 
—Yes. | 

5389. And that valuation amounted to 22,340 l. for 120 pictures ?—Y,, 
—(Lord Overstone.) The Committee will, of course, bear in mind that i 
collection of 120 pictures may be justly estimated as of the value of 22,340] 
but that may be by no means a justification for the trustees to purchase thos, 
pictures at that value. In this case it appeared to us that we should have to py. 
chase the whole 120 pictures in order to get possession of a very limited numle 
of first-rate pictures ; our inquiries therefore were directed to the question as ty 
the number of pictures in that collection that would be desirable for the Nationa 
Gallery to possess, and which we could not reasonably expect to pick up fron 
time to time as single pictures coming into the public market of Europe ; and 
upon the whole we came to the conclusion that there was not a sufficient numbe 
of pictures so circumstanced to justify the trustees in recommending the Treasury | 
to purchase so great a number of pictures at so large an outlay. 

5390. Chairman (to Lord Overstone). | Would you have thought it desirable, | 
supposing there had been a sufficient number of pictures worthy of a place in the 
national collection, to purchase the whole with a view to select some and to s¢l 
the remainder 7—This was the first transaction of importance that occurred with the 
trustees after I.entered the trust; I said I thought that that was an occasion on 
which our activity and efficiency should be put to the test ; I said I thought we could 
not pass by such a collection as that was described by Sir Charles Eastlake to be, 
without inquiry; and that if upon that inquiry it should appear that there were an 
adequate number of first-rate pictures which were not easily obtainable from othe 
sources, we ought to submit to the Treasury the propriety of purchasing the whok 
collection, in order to secure such pictures as it was desirable for the nation t 
possess. , 

5391. The resolution states, “ That in the present state of the information 
“possession of the trustees, they do not find themselves in a condition to recom 
“mend to Her Majesty’s Government any negotiation for the purchase of the 
“ Manfrini collection ;” so that, in fact, it would appear that the negotiation wa 
closed at that point from want of sufficient information, and not from the report of: 
feeling that the pictures were not of such a nature as to make it desirable that they 
should be bought for the nation?7—Our minutes are not always drawn up with a view 
to so very close and critical a deduction from them; of course the trustees could form 
no opinion as to the merits or value of the collection except from the report of t 
parties sent out to Venice. One of those parties remained at Venice, and the othe 
returned to us; therefore our communications with them were of a broken aol 
desultory character ; one of the parties who was sent out’on the mission remain! 
at Venice. It was possible that further information might be obtained, at! 
perhaps the minute was drawn up with reference to that; the result, howert 
was, that no information reached us which we felt would justify us in resums 
the matter. 

5392. Was the object of the mission to buy either the collection, or as gi! 
a part of it as could be got for what was considered a moderate sum, or Ws! 
to examine some of the individual pictures and sec whether they were fit for 


place in the gallery ?—Nothing came under our notice to lead us to suppose 7 


we should have an opportunity of purchasing anything but the whole at 
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That was laid before us. We therefore sent out a mission to determine whe- 
her the collection was such as would Justify us in going into so peculiar and novel 
the saction; and, secondly, if it was not, that we should have in our possession 
on catalogue raisonné as would be useful to us hereafter; and I think that 
jes the valuation is produced, it will be seen that it wouid have been more 
aha oe if it had heen more detailed and complete. 
satis 3, Have any other purchases been made since your connexion with the 
am ne which you could give us any information which you think deserves atten- 
tion?—I think not. There was a purchase made when I was abroad, of a 
ortrait of Rembrandt by himself; i was not a party to that purchase. I have 
only been connected with two recent purchases, which have not yet been hung 
up in the gallery ; the Tribute Money, by Titian, was purchased when J was 
abroad. 4 ii ony 

5394. Your Lordship is aware that there has never been any principle of pur- 
chase carried out, as Lord Aberdeen has stated, by the trustees >—The collection 
of pictures is under the control of the Treasury ; the Treasury call in the aid of 
the trustees to assist them in mapaging the details of business, and when what 
appeared to the trustees to be a good picture has presented itself in the market, 
they have made a representation to the Treasury, and upon that representation 
the picture has been bought ; but the whole proceedings of the trustees have been, 
as I have said, of a desultory kind, without any definite purpose, and with no 
distinct definition of their duties, ae 

5395. Do you concur in the opinion which has been frequently stated, that our 
national taste requires improvement and _ refinement, and that it is desirable that 


our larger purchases should in future, as far as possible, be made from those 


chools which represent art in its purer, more ideal, and more refined state r— 
here is no doubt that our knowledge with reference to matters of taste, and 
matters of art, is exceedingly deficient, and that it requires great cultivation and 
reat advancement ; what is the best mode of accomplishing tha 
more deep and refined than I pretend to be abie to fathom. 
5396. Are you of opinion that the two pictures which have lately been pur- 
hased, or rather that the picture by Velasquez, of the Adoration of the Shep- 


t end, is a question 


erds in particular, is calculated to improve the taste for art in this country ?— 
That is a guestion which would be more properly addressed to some eminent 
artist; but I apprehend that it is. I apprehend that improvement in art may be 
effected by presenting to persons even these works which may not be desirable for 
irect imitation ; even faults and errors may be exceedingly useful subjects of instruc- 


ion, and still more of comparison with reference to different schools, and different - 


asters ; in what respect they excelled, and in what respect they were deficient. I 
should apprehend that if such a picture as that of Velasquez were placed in the 
ational Gallery, with a proper professor to lecture upon it, it might be made a 
ubject of very useful instruction. There might be a lecture given on that picture 
Mf Velasquez, comparing it with the best works of the Italian school; and I should 
agine that a descriptive lecture on that picture would be rendered highly instrac- 
ive, and the presence of those pictures would aid the lecturer in conveying that 
struction. 

5397. Does not that remark apply rather toa gallery on a more extensive scale, 
ith already a fine collection of works of different schools, than to one which is 
ery imperfect, and which contains very few, or scarcely any specimens of the 
igher treatment of sacred subjects by great artists ?—The more complete the 
allery, no doubt the more complete will be the force of your observation. 

5398. Do you not think that the purchase of such a picture as that would be 
lore appropriate in a gallery containing several thousand pictures, like the great 
alleries abroad, than in a gallery which is singularly defective in the higher speci- 
hens of the school; and do you not think that to place before the public for their 
hspection and admiration a picture of that character, being a representation of a 
acred subject, is calculated to deteriorate rather than to improve the taste of the 
ublic ?—I do not at all intend to set myself up as a judge of what is calculated to 
Mprove or to deteriorate the taste of the public ; we must deal with all human affairs 
8 they present themselves ; you must first see whether you have an opportunity of 
urchasing better pictures. In the second place, you must watch your opportunities; 
May be, that you would rather at the present moment have purchased a picture 

a different character, and that you would have postponed the purchase of these 
Ctures ; but that assumes that you have before you the opportunity of purchasing 
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The Right Hon, @ picture of a different character, and that you will by-and-by have that Oppor. 
Lord Overstone. tunity which is now passing by you. I apprehend that, in forming a great Nationa 
oe amon Gallery, you must take things as they turn up; provided you take care as yoy 4 
10 June1853. on to make the gallery more and more complete. is 


5309. Has not that principle of purchase, which you describe as one of chance 
that is, purchasing any picture that may take the fancy of the moment, bee, 
exactly the principle upon which you have proceeded, instead of commenciy 
with thd higher and nobler specimens of art, and proceeding on a regular system 
for the purpose of doing that which is considered so desirable, improving the 
taste of the British public ?—I think that in that question there are several expres. 
sions which assume that which I should not be prepared to admit; bat passin 
that by, I do not look upon the matter as one of limitation and bounds. I look “hi 
it as a limitation of opportunities. Show me the means of purchasing that which 
as the gallery becomes more and more complete, I believe will be more and 
more useful, and fill up a desirable gap, and I will recommend the purchase of jt. 
but I apprehend that the nation Is quite unworthy to set about furnishing i 
National Gallery, unless it has sufficient funds to enable it to take advantage of 
opportunities that may offer. The only question therefore is, whether the picture 
which they present to you for purchase is one which, when the National Galle; 
is completed, will occupy an important and a useful position in that collection, 
and the absence of which in that collection would be a thing to be regretted, 


5400. Are you not of opinion that the taste of the mass of the people, who 
frequent the National Gallery, and who are not used, or but little used to see 
objects of that kind treated in the way in which they ought to be treated, is 
likely to be deteriorated by having placed before them a very large picture, 
treating a very sublime and very sacred object in a very low and undignified 
manner:—As I said before, everything connected with the National Gallery is 
dependent on your clearly setting down what you are going to aim at; if you 
merely aim at presenting before an uninstructed public a collection of a few pictures, 
which either from the sentiment and feeling and devotion thrown into them shall 
excite the moral feelings, and exercise a moral influence upon the public, that is 
one thing, and if that be the only great object you aim at, it should be distinctly 
understood. If it is to be a great school of art, in which the public mind of all 
orders and classes is to be trained up; that is to say, artistic taste, the knowledge 
of amateurs, and the knowledge of professional artists, then you must purchase on 
different principles. 

5401. In the infancy of such an institution as our National Gallery, your Lord- 
ship sees no objection to buying pictures of that description, in reference to the 
effect it may have in deteriorating rather than improving the national taste in the 
absence of other pictures treating the subject in a different manner ?—I am 
quite prepared to take my share in the responsibility of having recommended the 
purchase of that Velasquez; and [I believe that the ultimate results we look to 
will be most surely accomplished by looking to the formation of as complete a 
National Gallery, in the widest and largest sense we can ; and as we approach 
more and more nearly to that, I feel perfect confidence in the true results coming 
out, and that we shall advance artistic knowledge, and the knowledge of the culti- 
vated and enlightened amateur, while we shall do nothing to detcriorate the moral 
sentiments of the uneducated classes. 


5402. Has not that been the principle on which hitherto the collection has been 
formed ; that, namely, of picking up, as opportunities occurred, pictures of any 
school or master, a principle which has been objected to by several witnesses 
who have stated their opinions before us ?—I do not think that the collection has 
been formed on any principle whatever; when a picture has been presented to 
our notice it has been inspected and looked at. i think the pictures have been 
purchased more with reference to the name of the master than the real character 
of the work. 1 should be very glad to see every trace of the name of the master 
effaced, and I should desire that every picture should be judged of by its own 
merits. I think we buy pictures too much because they are attributed to this or 
that master. as 

5403. Do you not think that the value in the case of the Velasquez, consists 0 
the celebrity of the master, more than in the way in which the subject has been 
treated 7—The celebrity of the master brings attention to the picture ; but unless 


we are greatly mistaken, in proportion as persons are intelligent on the aye 
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art, that picture would attract their notice without reference to the question by The Right Hon. 


whom it was painted. Unless that is the fact we have made a false purchase. 

5404. Mr. Charteris. In the purchase of that picture, did you and the other 
trustees have in view the historical value of the picture as a specimen of the work 
of Velasquez at an early period of his painting -—That was referred to; the 
views were not very definite about it; it was thought that there was an Oppor- 
tunity of purchasing a specimen of a master of whom we knew but little in this 
country 5 we thought it belonged to a department of art which it was desirable 
that the people of this country should have more knowledge of; we felt that this 
was as good a specimen as we were likely to obtain. 

5405. Chairman.} Is not the Spanish school generally looked upon as, more or 
less, a corruption of the lower Italian schools ?—I would rather not enter into a 
discussion upon that question. 

5400. Mr. Vernon.| Is not your Lordship of opinion that it is desirable that 
the National Gallery should at least combine the works of acknowledged great 
masters of all schools ?—Yes; I think it very desirable that a National Gallery 
should present to the students of art at the present time the best specimens that 
can be collected of all those schools of art that are acknowledged to be deserving 
of attention. 

5407. Do you not think that a catholic taste in art, as in music, is capable of 
appreciating merit in all schools :—Yes ; of course | assume that they are schools 
deserving of the name of schools; the very fact that they are called schools is 
an acknowledgment that they contain works of art, such as instructed and 
intelligent people recognise as interesting, and as capable of conveying instruction. 
A National Gallery is sufficient for its purpose, precisely in proportion as it pre- 
sents to the community the most effectual and most complete collection. 

5408. In music some persons prefer Handel to Mozart, and some prefer 
Rossini to either ; and, in the same way, it is extremely possible, is it not, that 
some persons may derive almost equal pleasure from the Spanish school as may 
be derived by others from the Flemish, or even the Italian school ?—Yes; I can- 
not for a moment listen to the idea that the Spanish school is a school from the 
study of which nothing is to be gained. 

5409. Is not Velasquez a painter whose reputation is almost unrivalled in his 
particular line ?—I am rather cautious in giving an opinion on points on which 
my opinion is not worth having; Iam speaking as a person who takes pleasure 
in the contemplation of works of art, but I do not pretend to a critical knowledge 
of the details of art. 

5410. Chairman.| 1s it your opinion that it would be desirable to combine our 
art collections in one :—If they are in the same metropolis they are, in fact and 
in substance, to a great degree combined; if you have a building of adequate size 
and of adequate grandeur, and if you have parts of that building decorated by 
sculpture, as the passages through which you approach to the smaller works of 
art, it will be agreeable to the feelings of an intelligent mind, and will be calcu- 
lated greatly to advance and improve the public taste. 

5411. Since your appointment as a trustee have you had occasion to take into 
consideration the question as to the state of the gallery, and the influenccs to 
which it is exposed, in the way of disfiguring or injuring pictures >—I think it is 
impossible to have anything to do with the. gallery without being at once struck 
with the enormous evil of the present building in every respect ; it is unsightly 
and ditty; the atmosphere of it is horribly unpleasant; and the sensations which 
you experience there are destructive of that state of feelings and of mind in which 
alone you can study the pictures to any rational purpose. When you talk of 
injury which may have been done to the pictures by the various processes to 
which they have been subjected, it is not at all comparable to that injury which 
they are daily suffering from the state of the atmosphere in the gallery. 

5412. Has it ever occurred to you that by any improved system, or by a new 
building with better ventilation, and such other precautions as could be suggested, 
a gallery upon the present site might be made a proper receptacie for pictures in 
that part of London?—It might be rendered better than it is at present, but it 
could not be so good as a gallery in some other situation. ' 

5413. You would be an advocate for its removal to a more airy situation >— 
Certainly. 

5414. Mr. Charteris.) In answer to a question from the Chairman, with re- 
ference to your views as to the constitution of the gallery, you stated that it would 
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depend on what the objects in view were. Supposing the object in view was ty 
have a picture gallery, apart from other collections of art, worthy of the nation 
and combining the finest works of different masters, with at the same time an 
historical collection of works of art, chronologically arranged, what system, with 
reference to inanagement, would you propose to establish as distinguished from the 
present >—I think the great deficiency of the present system is that we have ng 
defined duties, no distinct powers, and no distinet responsibility ; we have no 
security for regularity and continuity of action ; in short, we want the essentials 
for anything like an active and effective system of management ; and that defect 
I apprehend, might be remedied by constituting some central authority, and a con. 
centrated responsibility in the principal of the board ; and that probably might be 
combined with some sort of council or combination of persons acting under the 
centre authority, who would be aided by their advice. 

5415. Do you think that that centre authority should be a member of the 
Government, or that he should be in Parliament?—That might, or might not, be 
desirable. 

5416. Do you think that that centre authority should have a thorough know. 
ledge of art, or do you think it would be sufficient that there should be some one 
Minister responsible to the public in Parliament, aided and assisted by some such 
council as that to which you have referred ‘—According as to your view of the 
council to be associated with him. I apprehend that the desirable thing would 
be to have one person capable of exercising a sound judgment upon works of 
art, from his own knowledge ; and that he should call for the advice and assistance 
of other persons to whatever extent he might think it desirable ; but still I would 
make him responsible, and I would make him give an annual account to the First 
Lord of the Treasury of his proceedings; but it is very easy to suggest a thevretic 
governmeut. The great question will be, can you find individuals qualified to fill 
the position you so sketch out for them. 

5417. Supposing this individual possessed of qualities to which you have 
reterred, what would you propose the nature of his council to be ?—That is a 
question which requires some consideration ; my general idea would be, that he 
should be invested with a very large share of power and authority and respun- 
sibility, and that the council should be very much in the nature of persons whom 
he might consult, and with whom he might advise when necessary ; but I think 
that the responsibility of action should rest principally with him. 

5418. Under this head, “Officer and Council,” you would, I presume, have 
some other officer, whose office should be equivalent to that of the present keeper 
of the National Gallery?—Yes, that would be a matter of detail; if once 
I established an efficient officer at the head of the department, I would take care to 
meke him responsible that the business of the department should be properly done, 

5419. With respect to purchases, would you look to the responsible officer to 
advise as to the pictures that ought to be purchased, to attend sales, and to be on 
the look out for opportunities of adding to the collection ?—That again is going 
into 2 matter of detail which would require advice and consideration ; I can only 
say generally that ail the superior authority, power and responsiblity should, in 
my opinion, concentrate in him; I would give him an adequate salary and position, 
and then I would hold him responsible for having the thing well done. TI would 
give him a council who would act very much as, according to my view, the 
trustees act now with regard to the Treasury, taking care not to weaken the 
authority, power and responsibility of the head authority. 

5420. Would you allow him to appoint his own council?—TI think it would 
be best that the council should be appointed by the First Lord of the Treasury, 
that is, by the country; and that, of course, they should be, in a considerable 
degree, in communication with him. 


5421. Supposing the collection of pictures in the National Gallery were to be | 


combined with those other fine art collections of marbles, coins, and so forth, in the 
British Museum, would you have a separate head, responsible and well paid, fot 
each collection, with no veneral control over the whole, or would you have one 
individual responsible for the management of the whole institution ?—In answer- 
ing the question theoretically, I would say I should prefer having one individual, 
if you could get one individual competent to such a duty; but in practice thal 
would be found to be extremely difficult. 
5422. Supposing the present system with regard to the trustees continued, with 


modifications, would you think it desirable that their attendance at ied 
shou 
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should be so far compulsory that if a trustee failed to attend the meeting he should 
‘cease to be a trustee —I think os present system 1s one so totally destitute of 
anything like system or principle, that you could not do any good by departing 
from the simple practice of trusting to the good feeling, the good sense and honour 
of the parties ; 1 think you cannot substitute anything which would Justify the 
change. h 

5423. Do you apprehend any of those evils which Lord Aberdeen apprehends 
from aD annual grant of money for the purchase of pictures, supposing the system 
of management to be such as you have sketched out, and the whole establisliment 
to be placed on what you consider the proper footing :—Of course I should be 
very cautious in expressing any Opinion with reference to anything that has been 
stated by Lord Aberdeen ; but I must say I differ from him on that point ; but 
that difference of opinion, after a short mutual explanation, would, I think, 
at once vanish. I think that his objection rests on the notion that a numerous 
and imperfectiy constituted body would be loose and extravagant in the expen- 
diture of the money with which they were entrusted; and so far | agree with 
his Lordship; but I think that is an evil which ought to induce you not to 
abandon the plan, but to protect it against that apprehended danger. I think 
that if you invested some one person with the authority to which I have referred, 
that would go a great way to meet his Lordship’s objections. I think also that 
you might make further regulations ; I think you might entrust one single 
authority with an open credit to be used by him at his own discretion ; but that, 
within a week alter acting upon that credit, he should be bound to report to the 
First Lord of the Treasury, stating, first, the grounds which had necessitated his 
acting without the previous sanction of the Treasury ; and, secondly, the general 
grounds and reasons on which he had made a purchase. Fortified by such or 
similar regulations, I think that the danger of an abuse of the credit might be 
effectually guarded against. 

5424. Should you think it desirable that, whatever system of management might 
be established, an annual report should be laid before Parliament, stating all that 
had been done in connexion with the institution, with reference to the purchase 
or cleaning of pictures, or with regard to any other matter?—I think that the 
minutes of the trustees, or of the persons in the position of trustees, should 
always be laid before Parliament in sufficient time to admit of their being dis- 
cussed before the termination of the Session. 

5425. Aud you would have them kept, | suppose, with the utmost accuracy ?— 
With all business-like accuracy. 

5426. At present do you think they are kept with such a degree of accuracy 
as would be desirable under those circumstances :—Of course the knowledge that 
they were to be laid before Parliament would secure all the accuracy that would 
be requisite. 

5427. Mr. Vernon.) Should an opportunity occur of making a purchase of 
valuable pictures at a sale, and should there not be sufficient time to make an 
application to Parliament in reference to the purchase, which may involve 
a considerable sum of money, would your Lordship recommend any means by 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the First Lord of the Treasury, might 
be encouraged to sanction the application of money for that purpose ?—I think 
the true course is to give an open credit to the party in whom is vested the 
management. of the National Gallery ; I do not think that that credit need be a 
formidably large one, because 1 cannot conceive that it would apply to the pur- 
chase of more than one, or at most two pictures; with regard to purchases at 
public auctions, I think that is a case in which the apprehension of Lord Aber- 
deen would be in great danger of being realised. I think that the person in- 
trusted with that open credit ought to hold it subject to such restrictions as I have 
already alluded to, which will make him feel that he is acting under a serious re- 
sponsibility, and that his conduct will be brought under immediate, distinct and 
definite public discussion ; unless that security is sufficient, I think you can have 
no other, but I apprehend that a credit. for a very moderate sum would be suf- 
ficient; it would not be possible to guard against al] mistake; you will never 
make a National Gallery, or any other great work, without occasional error. 

5428. Chairman.| Is it not the case that the purchases which are made at 
auctions are made virtually by the trustees in the same way as they would be 
made if they had an annual sum at their disposal ; are they not sometimes under- 
taken in the first instance on their own responsibility, trusting that the Treasury, 
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The Right Hon, except in some very unreasonable case, will sanction what they have done ?_ 


fle) || Lord Overstone. I think there are many cases in which an open credit would be very beneficia| 
iv ———— though perhaps less so in this country than in others. When the King of Holland's 
ne |e to June 1858. pictures were sold I think the principle of an open credit might have been acteq 
i ie on beneficially ; one picture was bought at that sale by the French Government, 
bie which ought never to have passed to them while we were forming a national 
i if collection. I think that an intelligent man at the head of our gallery would not 
ig y have suffered the opportunity to have passed by; the difficulty of acting through 
i 's the Treasury under such circumstances is considerable, and there is nO doubt 
4 that many opportunities of making good purchases are lost owing to that cir. 
Pi: cumstance. I find no fault whatever with the Treasury, for they have latterly 
veh | exhibited as much liberality as I think they could be fairly asked to show. 


5429. When the trustees buy pictures at a public sale, do they ever buy them, in 
| so far as dealing with the owner or the seller is concerned, on their own responsibility 
aL: trusting that the Treasury will sanction what they have done, unless there should 
a be some serious objection to the course which they have taken }—They always hold 
zi. a communication from the Treasury beforehand, and they have authority from the 
Treasury before any purchase is made. 

5430. Mr. Vernon.] With reference to the present state of things, do you 
consider that the keeper is a mere clerk to execute the instructions of the trustees, 
or do you consider him to be a person to whom the trustees appeal, and by whose 
opinions they may be guided ?—I consider him in a situation much higher than the 
first part of your question assumes. I consider him to be a person occupying a 
distinguished position with reference to art in this country, selected by the 
Treasury for the purpose of taking the personal custody, superintendence, and 


is always present at their meetings, and is received and treated almost as one 


| Ae ; control of the gallery, and responsible for the discharge of the very important 
ie i duties of that office to the Treasury. I consider that that responsibility passes in 
he . acertain undefined manner to the trustees, they being really part and parcel of the 
ih | Treasury present in the gallery. The keeper acts in concert with the trustees; he 
« ified 

eek | of themselves, there being the most free and confidential intercourse, and the 
eae | trustees expecting from him the most unreserved communication on all matters, 

tat: especially artistic matters, which come under their cognisance. 
aa 13 5431. Then you do not agree with the statement that the keeper of the gallery 
si) hah Li has no opinion to give, but that he has merely to follow the direction of the 
py. ay ; trustees ; you do not consider that to be his just position ?—I should not wish to 
4 ba q i comment on the expressions used by any other person; I would rather keep to 
ae | i my own. I think that the duty of the keeper is to communicate freely with the 


Sib trustees; his communications are always received with great respect; ! think he 
D ARS is bound to communicate freely with the trustees, and that obligation comes more 
ri Birk strong, as the subject matter under consideration belongs more to his department. 
ie ale | 5432. Mr. Hardinge.| Would your Lordship recommend that a certain portion 

Wee of the members of the council you suggest should be professional artists ‘—I 
MeN think it is exceedingly desirable that a certain proportion of them should be; we 


oo 


t (a 
H ‘ae | ie, feel the presence of Sir Charles Eastlake among us at the present moment to be 
wy ye most important, and his assistance most valuable. 
ie ith a 5433 How many professional men would you have ?—I do not think that 
aye | a things are in such a state as to warrant one going into such details; [ think that 
ae | ‘an some definite artistic knowledge among us is very essential. 
th § {AAS | 5434. Mr. Charteris.| Should you think it essential or desirable that that one 
ne 1 responsible head, which you think ought to be established for the well-working of 
wea | | the system, should be an artist?—My first impression would be that I should hardly 
‘ae . think it was desirable, but I would not without further consideration give an affirma- 
th oe tive or negative answer to the question; I think it would depend upon the cha- 


racter of the men. 

5435. Mr. M. Milnes.| Do you think it could be hoped that a sufficient 
annual grant would be agreed to by Parliament to cover the expenses which 
might be required to be incurred, for the purchase of important works of art, 00 
particular oceasions?—That is not my view of the open credit 1 speak of; my 
view of the open credit is merely to give to the authority the power of acting on 
the moment, in those cases in which time for consultation and for the obtaining of 
bb authcrity does not occur; in the case of the purchase of a large collection © 
| pictures or of a small collection of important works, you can hardly imagine that 


there would not be time for consultation with the Treasury ; the object of the 
open 


=x 
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redit would be to provide for cases in which, but for the facilities it would 


one good opportunity for a purchase might be lost, by reason of not being 
a ’ 


le to strike at the moment. It is merely with that view that I wovld propose an 
yi credit; and I think that a sum of 5,000/. or 10,000/. would be abundantly 
0 


sufficient. 


5430. Do you not believe that the appearance of the trustees of the National 
Gallery, as competitors at a sale for the purchase of pictures, would not have the 
effect of enhancing their price 1—] think that on many occasions there wonld be 
reat danger of it; we know that the ordinary tricks which are played at auctions 
find their way into picture sales as mucii as in others; and when parties hear that 
there is somebody present with large means, and prepared to act boldly, there is 
no doubt that the knowledge of that fact is likely to induce an endeavour to work 
them up to the highest price. — 

5437- Do you suppose it is generally known that the National Gallery is a 
competitor for a picture ?—It is very difficult to conceal it. 

5438. Have not instances occurred in sales in which the largest numbers of pic- 
tures bave been sold at very moderate prices, where a picture which the National 
Gallery intended to purchase has been run up toa very high price ?—I cannot 
answer that question. 

5439. Are you not aware of the sale which took place of the Duke of Lucca’s 
collection?—I am not conversant with the details respecting the sale of that 
collection. . . , 

5440. Chairman.| There was a statement circulated in certain parts of the 
Continent, when your Lordship was abroad, that you had a kind of commission 
from the National Gallery to inquire about, and make purchases of pictures if any 
should fall in your way, which you thought desirable on behalf of the nation to 
purchase 5 is it the fact that you had any such commission?—There is not the 
slightest foundation of any sort or kind for sueh report. 


Michael Faraday, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


5441. Chairman.| YOU were one of the Members of a Commission in the 
spring of 1850, I think, with instructions to report as to the state of the pictures 
in the National Gallery, and the influences to which they were exposed?—I was. 

5442. And upon some points which were adverted to by you in that report, 
you stated that you hoped to be able to undertake some further experiments 
which might enable you to throw more light upon the subject ?—I did say so, in 
reference to the value of varnish as a means of protecting the surfaces of the 
pictures from the effects of the atmosphere; such experiments I have made since, 
and I have come to certain useful conclusions upon the subject. 

5443. Did those experiments apply simply to the effect produced by mastic 
varnish, as a means of preserving pictures, or did you make any experiments as 
to the different effects produced by mastic and other varnishes, particularly that 
varnish which has been stated to have been employed in the gallery, in which a 
portion of linseed or other oils of that description have been mixed ?—I experi- 
mented only upon the mastic varnish). : 

5444. You have not had your attention called to the other classes of varnish ? 
—I have not. _ 

5445. Then you are not able to give any opinion as to the effect which ad- 
mixture of oil with pure mastic varnish would produce on the appearance of 
pictures over which it might be spread ?— No;I am not able to form a judgment 
upon that subject. 

5446. What has been the result of your experiments with reference to the 
mastic varnish !—That mastic varnish, where it is properly applied to the surface 
of pictures, and where it is not drawn apart by any contraction of the painting 
beneath, is a perfect defender of the surfaces which it covers from the bad action 
ee of a sulphuretted atmosphere or the other substances which may float 

round, 

5447. Can you exhibit to the Committee the experiments which you have made? 
~. +8; this was a new canvas ( producing it), which was covered with three coats 
of white lead obtained from Winsen and Newton’s; these constitute the ground of 
the picture. Over that I applied the varnish, first one coat, then another over 
three-fourths, then a third over two-fourths, and then a fourth over one-fourth. 

Considered the white lead the surface of the painting. That being done, and 
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the surface of the canvas so prepared, it was put into a box where the atmosphey 

’ ; e 
was continually charged with sulphuretted hydrogen, and there it was exposeq 
for several weeks, being subjected to that bad atmosphere from the 4th of Novembe, 
to the end of that year, 1850. Since then I have removed certain parts in orde; 
to observe the effects on the painting beneath. The effect has been absolutely 
nothing where the varnish was perfect, even where there was but a single coating. 
but where contraction of the surface bas taken place, so as to cause cracks, ron 
will see that the deleterious agent has penetrated, and has produced the black 
lines and that mapping out which you may perceive wherever a crack hag 
occurred. 

5448. On the thinnest coat of varnish black marks, like hairs, are very ey. 
ceptible?—Yes ; from imperfect covering. If you wish to contrast the effect of 
what would happen without the varnish, you have only to look at the edge of the 
canvas, and you will see the result which has been produced upon the white lead 
in those parts by the sulpburetted hydrogen. It is perfectly black. 

5449. The parts that are white represent the picture with the varnish removed 
and the white lead ground or paint exposed?—Yes, recently exposed. 

5450. Has the effect of tnat exposure to the atmosphere enabled you to draw 
any further conclusions ?—No ; the exposure was made to compare the colour at 
tbe time with white lead which had been freshly spread, and I have not examined 
it since. 

5451. Lord W. Graham.) Was the mastic varnish removed by friction? —No, 
by spirits of wine. 

5452. Chairman.| Have you observed much discoloration on the surface of 
the thicker coat of varnish since it was put on —I have not. 

5453. Will vou explain the object of removing the varnish where the white 
surface was exposed ?—In the two smaller places the varnish has been removed 
over parts one and two and parts *three and four, in order to see whether there 
was any difference in protection between one or more coats of varnish ; I could 
see no difference in the amount of protection. 

5454. Mr. Charteris.] How did you remove the varnish ?—By spirits of wine, 

4455. Was it diluted or strong ’—Strong. 

5456. Chairman.] Do you consider that on these portions (pointing them out) 
any dirt was deposited on the surface of the picture !—No; the effect was pro- 
duced by bad atmosphere. 

5457. On removing the varnish and exposing the surface of the picture, did 
you observe any dirt upon it?—No; it has since been kept in a drawer where it 
was not likely to get any. 

5458. I allude to the effect of these small cracks which, where the varnish has 
not been removed, appear like black lines upon the picture seen through tie var- 
nish below ; where the varnish has been removed by spirits of wine for the purpose 
of showing forth the ground again these black marks have disappeared ?—They 
have partly disappeared ; but | used powerful means to remove the varnish. 

5459. Do you think that no part of the surface of the picture itself has been 
removed with these black lines ?— Not of that picture. 

5460. Mr. Charteris.| You say you used rather powerful means to take the 
varnish off, and that you removed these black streaks, which are apparently on the 
white priming below the varnish ; supposing there had been any delicate colour 
instead of this pure white, would any portion of that colour have been removed by 
spirits which you applied /—The process which I adopted for the removal of the 
varnish was, first of all, to moisten the place with alcohol, and then to wipe it and 
the varnish off with a soft cloth; there is no doubt that I could easily remove those 
fine black lines by rubbing with a soft cloth; they are exceedingly superficial. 

5461. Chairman.} Are you of opinion that, by applying the spirits of wine 1 
the mode you describe to this particular surface, you do not at all affect the paint, 
but merely remove the dirt which was upon the paint?—That is so; and the 
strongest evidence of it is, that the spirits of wine did not touch the white lead 
and the oil with which that white lead had been charged. But, at the same time, 
I have other experiments here, which will show the strange and uncertain conditions 
of pictures with reference to the agents which may be applied to them. 

5462. It appears then that where the coat of varnish is thin and cracked, the 
deleterious atmosphere which you have created for the purpose of trying the 
experiment does come through, and does affect the picture !—Yes. 

5463. Are you of opinion that that effect is really injurious to the ean 
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+, is comparatively of little importance, except as disfiguring it for the time 2 
ne far as the effect extends, it turns white into black, and where there js a 
~ od tint it turns that mixed tint more or less black. 
64. These black streaks yo so completely through the varnish to the coat of 
‘nt, that they cannot be removed without taking the varnish entirely off, and 
a ing the surface of the actual picture after the varnish is gone '—Yes ; it is 
ani the surface of the picture ; it is quite superficial ; it penetrates to no dis« 
e; in time, and in a very bad atmosphere, it would go on, and perhaps ulti- 
te penetrate a picture, unprotected by varnish, throughout. 
- eh Would even a thick coat of varnish, in a decayed state, admit the noxious 
snfluences, of which you have spoken, through the cracks and fissures of the 
varnish! >—Yes, throuyh the interstices. 


mixe 


466. If this picture had remained longer exposed to the noxious atmosphere to 
which you subjected it, do you believe that these black streaks would have eaten 


jnte the white paint below r—It is possible that they may, and have extended 
jaterally, inasmuch as the cracks are doors by which the atmosphere has entrance 
to the surface of the picture. . , 

5407- Mr. Marshal. | Within what time were these portions of varnish removed? 
—The two smaller portions were removed, I should think, five or six months 
since; the one at this corner (pointing it out) was removed only about a week ago, 
since 1 have been in communication with the Chairman of the Gommittee regarding 
the effects of solvents on pictures. 

5468. Chairman.} Is it your opinion, that unless the pictures are protected by 
a thoroughly sound coat of varnish, the influence of the atmosphere of London 
coming through the pores is decidedly calculated to injure them ?—Yes. 

5469. Are you of opinion that the site of a gallery in the centre of London 
does peculiarly expose pictures to damage ?—My opinion remains unchanged in 
that respect ; besides which, much harm may happen to pictures by the access of 
the atmosphere to the backs of them. 

5470. You are aware that there has been a general impression hitherto that 
the influence of the dirt or smoke, and the bad effluvia to which the gallery is 
subject, are confined entirely to the coats of varnish, and that they have no real 
effect upon the surface of the original paint; what is your opinion upon that 
subject !—I can only refer you to the experiment I have described. 

5471. Has the result of your experiment been to show that those influences 
may be very injurious to pictures, unless they are thoroughly protected by 
varnish ?—Certainly. 

5472. Will you explain a little more particularly to the Committee your experi- 
ments with spirits of wine, as affecting the coats of paint on the picture 2—You 
wished me to ascertain the effect of spirits of wine upon the surfaces of pictures. 

5473- Will you allow me to ask you first as to this; this is what may be 
called a new coat of paint, is it not ?—That picture or canvas was painted three 
years ago. 

5474. And do you cousider that the pigment which you used in making this 
imaginary picture, as I may call it, fairly represents what is commonly called a 
coating of oil paintr—Yes ; it was white lead obtained from Winsen, as the varnish 
and other things were ; it had three coats in succession, at intervals of eight or 
nine days, and after it was dried 1 applied the varnish. 

5475. With respect to the application of spirits of wine, which I believe you 
applied within the last few days to this surface of paint, which you say is about 
three years old, the effect of it was to remove the varnish entirely, and to eat down 
through it to the surface of the paint ?— Yes. 

5470. After the spirits of wine had eaten through the varnish, were you of 
Opinion that it at all ate into the coat of paint, or do you think its action was stopped 
by the substance of the paint which was below the varnish?>— The effect is very 
beautiful, and | think very instructive as regards the media which painters may 
use as their vehicles; I took off the varnish from the picture, which is of the age 
I tell you, with absolute alcohol ; I could remove the varnish entirely and easily, 
“iping away the alcohol with a soft cloth, but there was no appearance of the 
picture itself being touched; I worked upon it coarsely and rudely, in order to 
ascertain what would be the extreme effect, but I could see no trace of the removal 
ol any of the white lead from the picture by the effect of the alcohol. 

9477. Lord W. Graham.) How long did you, leave the alcohol on the picture? 
“—~4 put a dise of filtering paper over a given place, and added enough spirits of 
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wine to flood that part of the picture, and I covered the whole with a glass jy, 
order to prevent evaporation and to enable the spirit to soak into the pictures for 
ten minutes; at the end of that time I could easily take off the varnish down to 
the surface of the picture, but there was no oil dissolved. I repeated the experi. 
ment five or six times on the same place, and although the white lead was so fay 
affected that it became soft when it was touched with a knife, no part of it was 
removed; not the slightest portion of the paint was taken up on wiping it with » 
soft cloth, so that I am free to say that, as regards removing varnish of this king 
there was no tendency to the removal of the surface of the picture with it. There 
was the most perfect distinction between the varnish and the surface of the pic. 
ture ; the spirits of wine, which was even absolute undiluted alcohol, did no harp, 
to it. After the picture had been so dealt with, I tried the effect of oil of tur. 
pentine, and found that the oil and the white lead were immediately removable. 
the least touch took it up, and the picture came away. The effect of the spirits 
of wine was to soften the oil, but it did not allow its removal ; and I nay mention 
that there was not the slightest penetration of the spirits of wine to the other 
side of the picture; there was not the slightest trace of it. I have here a picture 
which was painted for me by Mr. Penry Williams when I was a young man; | 
had certain little views of waterfalls taken for me, this is one of them (producing 
a picture); it is thirty-three years old; I thought it an oil painting, and I dealt with 
it recently as I dealt with the first picture, but the result was exactly opposite ; the 
spirit not merely took off the surface, but it went on, removing down to the very 
canvas, and nothing remains below. I conclude that this picture was painted 
almost entirely with varnish. As regards the action of spirits of wine, the picture 
is as though the whole of it were painted with varnish, except where the waterfall 
contains a little more white lead than in other parts; in that part of the picture 
there was a little more resistance to the spirits of wine, but you have in this case 
and the former the extremes of the condition to which paintings may be subject 
in respect of alcohol, according to the mode in which they are painted ; one of 
the pictures is absolutely gone, and the other is absolutely untouched. I worked 
on one part of this painting ( producing an old oil painting) the other day. 1 know 
nothing as to its age or how it has been treated, but I used spirits of wine to 
attack the picture from avove. I found that the spirit took away first the varnish, 
which is soluble in spirits of wine, but from underneath the first surface of the 
varnish, there came away coloured matter, which I could not distinguish from 
the surface varnish; and I have brought this paper (producing it) to show what 
came off on the slightest touch. The colour began to go from above downwards; 
the picture gave way with great ease at the surface when I applied the spirits of 
wine, and with more difficulty below; but as far as I could judge, if I had gone 
on, I should have come to the canvas here (pointing to a part of the picture), 
I ieel persuaded that this picture, when it was painted, was covered with a tint 
of varnish, or something equally soluble, between it and the upper varnish, and 
whether that is to be called picture, painting or varnish, I cannot tell; at all events, 
it came away with the spirits of wine. When I had made way through all thet 
varnish or glezing which I thought might have been put on by the painter, or by 
the dealer who purchased the picture, and when I came down to what I thought 
the true picture, the picture still gave way under the influence of spirits of wine 
On attacking a certain place with alcohol in the manner I described just now, that 
is, by placing a piece of paper upon it, and flooding it with spirits of wine, 

afterwards rubbed the place with a soft cloth, and I have brought these cloths 
with me (producing them), which are very useful to a philosopher (although they 
may seem very humble instruments to you), for they indicate the way in whic 

the colour came off. For instance, after I got to the greenish tint the varnish cane 
off of this colour (referring to one of the cloths), whilst pure varnish gives to the 
same cloth little or no colour; that which I am now showing you is the colour 
that came off with the varnish under the surface, before I got to what | shoul 

have thought was the picture. The various portions to which I am now pointing 
refer to different parts of this picture-structure, built up with painting, coloure 
varnish and other varnish; and those colours were brought away by the spirits of 
wine, after going to what I thought was really the picture, and dealing with 1! 
the way described. These are the portions of colour which the varnish broug! 
up; you see that is part of the general colour. Here you will perceive | have 
gone so low that the texture of the canvas is shown; I should soon have rea ne 

the canvas where the branches of this tree are, to the left hand of the picture. 


5473. Me 
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78. Mr. Bordinges) ow wi apply Fi nay of wine ?—I applied it M. Faraday, Esq. 
‘ly and harshly ; my object was to ascertain w at the extreme effect of it would §=—____ 

se I should say that that picture stands, as to the action of alcohol, midway 10 June 1853. 
the picture of white lead and the picture of Penry Williams. 

Chairman.) Have you any means of judging what were the different 

- oredients used, and what was the cause of the picture being so differently 
pene by your experiments ?—No. The moment | got below the varnish, then 
the irregularities of the surface of the painting became apparent; this picture is | 
ainted very strongly and the touch is very hard ; so that whilst 1 was removing | 
the mere surface of a depression, I was taking away the body of an elevation. 

Here you see on the cloth a red tint, taken from the place where the picture has | 
still a greenish or yellowish tint, because I was rubbing through two or three tints 


between 


t once. ; es ; oc 
; 480. Is it your opinion that the difference was owing to the admixture of 


entirely different substances with the white lead and oil which was used in the 
first 8 ecimen ?—I incline to think that the different parts of the picture are 
soluble in spirits of wine in consequence of something whici has been used when 
the colour was applied, and not to the mere oil of the picture changed by time ; 
because, although I had no oil of the same age as that picture, which might bave 
assumed somewhat of a resinous character, yet I did make the alcohol experi- 
ment on oil which I found outside a bottle many years old, and which was still 
untouched by spirits of wine. 

5481. Suppose, instead of having simply white lead and oil, there had been 
mixed up with that white lead and oil other pigments used by painters to produce 
a variety of colours, do you not think that your first specimen, if it had been com- 

osed with that instead of with a whole coat of white lead and oil, might have 
heen affected in the same way as the second specimen you have shown has been 
affected 2—I am not inclined to believe that any difference in the mere pigment, 
not acting chemically upon the oil, would alter the character of the oil in i 
relation to the spirits of wine. tt 

5482. You think there is no admixture of pigment which would alter the | 
character of the vehicie oil to such an extent as to render it much more susceptible 
from spirits of wine than the white surface which you prepared ?—I am not very . 
conversant with the subject, but 1 know of no unchangeable colour that an artist 
could use, which would produce that effect. 

5483. You say that the second coat under the varnish appeared to youto be . i 
-aportion of the original picture, which you said was affected very much in the a 
same way as the varnish; did you observe any distinction in regard to substance | 
and quality between the two, or were they very much the same ?—The second | 1 
coat was equally soluble with the superficial varnish. ni 

5484. But do you think it was soluble as being itself varnish, or was it soluble a 
as being some other substance different from paint, and also different from varnish ? Lat 
—Whether there were any colouring, bitumen or asphaltum dissolved by the var- me 
nish, | cannot say; it gives a general tint, and you may see partly what the effect 
is, because I have given a thin coat of fresh varnish over a place where the old 
varnish, &c. bave been removed ; I have re-varnished this part (referring to one of 
the specimens), and the difference between it and the untouched part shows you BAT 
what is the tint or glaze, or medium, given by means of the under varnish ; | have net ai 
also varnished this place (referring to another specimen), and you may see what Tee 
the general tint is there and around it; the tint came off, leaving it in the condi- aD 
tion which you now see. en ae 

5485. Was the tint to which you allude below the varnish, and above the actual a) Ae 


oil surface of the picture, of one general hue or colour, or was it varied according Cia 
to the body of the colour below it ?—I think it was varied. I may also say that OG) lit i 
that portion of the red colour on the left hand side was reduced to a grayish green 4 a 


by something as soluble in alcohol as the varnish. 

5486. Mr. Charteris.] Was it by the discoloration of your cloth that you eer) 
discovered the difference between the varnish and the under transparent colour, ies!) i) 
or was there any manifest distinction in the quality of the two 2—It was after I | | p, 
discovered that the varnish came off in such an extraordinarily coloured manner 

that I was led to examine more carefully the superficial coat, and that then seemed lay 
tome to be a good clear varnish. There was no other certain distinction between Bees oO 
the qualities of the two. We 

5487. Do you believe that the colour which I have given here, and which the a i i 
0.59. 3B picture . 
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picture generally has, is the result of the superficial varnish, or of the transpa, 

colour which you have described ?—My impression, which I give with great bee 
tation, is, that a general tint has been put over the whole of this paintin eg 
coloured varnish, or something like it; but at the same time I do not think sb 
the whole of that which has been removed was coloured varnish. m 

5488. Do you think that different degrees of transparent colour were 
over the picture ?—Yes. 

5489. Which you removed by spirits of wine ?—Yes. 

5490. Does that picture impress you with the idea of its having been painteq 
hundred years ?—TI see it has been taken off another frame, and stretched op th 
canvas and frame; it has been remounted. I suppose it is an old picture, ’ 

5491. In removing the superficial varnish from this picture, supposing the oth, 
varnish or the transparent colour to be below it, would it be possible, using ‘a 
spirits Of wine, to remove the one without injury to the other ?—No ; it seemeq & 
me that the coloured portion came off with the varnish. ; 


5492. Mr. Vernon.) The picture to which you have been referring appears , 
have been remounted, does it not >—Yes, it has evidently been remounted, : 

5493. It is not impossible, therefore, that at that time a more modern coat ¢ 
glazing may have been put on the picture, in order to give it a pleasanter appeg, 
ance !—Perhaps so. If a coloured varnish had been then put on, I should by the 
alcohol have taken it away. 

5494. I suppose, in tact, you did not intend to give this picture a chance. 
you left the alcohol upon it, in order to give it the roughest expertmentum in corpor; 
vili?—Yes ; in that particular place about the size of half-a-crown. 

5495. You intended that the spirits of wine should have full action upon it?_ 
Yes, in that part. 

5496. You therefore did not use any caution in your mode of dealing with the 
picture, as you would have done if you had valued it?—Not the slightest; my 
object was to ascertain the extreme action of the spirit. 

5497. Do you consider that the same effect would have been produced if yoy 
had applied the alcobol lightly, and then rubbed it off rapidly with a soft material! 
—I could not remove the varnish without removing, at all events, this tint. 

5498. And you have no means of knowing whether that tint is of ancient o; 
modern date ?— Not the slightest ; I know nothing of the picture, either mechani. 
cally or pictorially. 

5499. Mr. Marshall.) You made your experiments on this picture, in order 
that you might draw a comparison between it and the canvas which you strained, 
and painted on with white lead ?—Yes; the Chairman did me the honour to 
send me that picture as a specimen to work upon; but I know nothing about the 
history of the painting. 

5500. Mr. Charteris.| If you had used pure spirits of wine, and had treated 
this picture with the utmost possible gentleness, do you think you could have 
removed the superficial varnish without affecting the transparent colour, which 
you described, below ?—That would have been quite impossible. 


5501. I understand you to say, that the transparent colour below is nota 
general wash of the same hue over the whole of the picture, but varies in parts 
in tone and colour 7—My impression is that there is a general wash; but when that 
was removed, there were parts beneath which were touched by spirits of wine. 
I think the painter may have painted his picture and covered it in certain parts 
with materials which the spirits of wine took away; I could not stop the action 
of the spirits of wine between the one and the other, for in that respect they passed 
into each other. My impression is, that there has been a general tint put upon the 
whole picture in order to warm it. 

5502. You are aware, of course, of the difference between transparent and 
opaque colours ?— Yes. 

5503. Do you believe it possible to use the spirits of wine without affecting thin 
transparent colours ?—I really do not know enough of the practices of artists (0 
answer that question; I do not know how much varnish he may use, or whether 
he may use maguylp, or other matters soluble in spirits of wine. 


5504. Is it your impression that they would or would not be more easily 
affected than an opaque colour?—I should think they would be more easily 
affected, but my opinion upon that subject is really not worth having. 

5505. Chairman.| Do you think it would have been possible for you " <f 

orme 


Place 
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coat of varnish and dirt which was perated upon the picture, th 
and how far it might safely be ex ee it, what the pictur gaa rovgh the dense 
the varnish was taken off, siete a to the influence of sie painted with, 
icture >—I should conceive that sip siggy experiment on gaa of wine, after 
competent to judge of the media which: person of great A aii of the 
times, avd competent to judge also of see era ge ace ce, and fully 
diluted upon those media, would still the effect of spirits of race in former 
before he would be able to decide wh require experiment upon « e more or less 
be touched by alcohol. iether the parts below oF aie: given picture 
500. By merely examining or looki re varnish might 
a good thick coat of varnish, and Wa Eo at the surface of a pictu 
what the picture was painted writ <i very dirty, could you “fe covered with 
to be affected by spirits of wine; co ring that varnish, and how f: ave ascertained 
merely, without trying an elagtbek ; could you have ascertained ar it was liable 
composed of below >—Certain| ment upon the picture, to a abet by your eye 
liams, I took it to be an oil pi y not; with regard to ‘teal scertain what it was 
‘oture had b ’ picture, but I got t ) the picture by Penr . 
Pp een covered up in varnis got to the painting itself ry Wil- 
have told’ by the eye pueleet4e bry in the same way as he’ at once; if that 
¥ e , s c e 
beac sccioe Mr. Hardinge.| What tet or not. other, 1 could not 
in the different parts of the pi 1e difference between th 
process was ap lied ly picture to which P e processes you u d 
b plied, but partially. The wh you have referred ?—T 1 
egan to take off the varnish on ew ole picture is painted ali he same 
out the picture went also. one side, as I thought Bae alike ; 1 first 
5508. Chairman.] Are you able to f ake very soon found 
which would be required for spiri o form any judgment a 
to produce any mischi spirits of wine remainii s to the length of ti 
y mischievous effect ?—I aining on the surface of ime 
you, the effect was immediate ‘—In the case here present ace of a picture 
5509. Mr. Vernon] Sapeeeing de to which I refer 
transparently on the surface of “5 water Cat Midis histh tec as's 
colour would be-edsily am picture, and then the varni as a wash, or to paint 
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_Seesiehieelt e very little cha *s, very easily, by spirits iti 
ery ittle “it “would become i nee of the water colour >. pirits of wine. 
varnish, and it would b  Impregnated with tl our resisting it at all? 
water would ecome in fact : ve resin of the E 
ould, of course, have been a picture so far painted i superposed 
5511. When the varnish came Caan vada a in varnish ; the 
aa (and wind vedullP hated ev ay, the pigment, of which the veiii 
esa would be a pictur evaporated), would come away vehicle was merely 
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‘ : al i ; 
F 5512. Chairman.) Then a pi on with water and 
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sufficient quantity to the surface of a picture, will continue to be a protection to 
that picture ?—I am not aware. 

5519. From its nature, do you imagine it to be perishable ?—It appears to me 
that in this picture, which is now 30 years old, the mastic varnish is pretty much 
in the same state as when it was applied. 

5520. Chairman.] Did you not try some other experiments conjointly with 
Sir Charles Eastlake, on pictures of the Venetian school of painting, some time 
avo ?>—I looked a little into a portion of a picture which he gave me for the pur. 
pose of remarking on the series of colours. My efforts to separate them were 
very imperfect, and I do not think my observations were such as to be worthy the 
attention of the Committee ; the matter required too much time and attention, and 
I was too little of an artist to go on with the experiments. 

5521. When was that ?—I forget the date; it was when the Commission was 
sitting at Gwydyr House. 

5522. Did you observe any peculiarity in the ingredients which had been used 
in painting that Venetian picture on which you operated.?—No, it was only part 
of a very dark picture. I did not use solvents, but only careful mechanical 
means. 

5523. Mr. Charteris.| You say you did not use solvents, but that you applied 
mechanical means ?—Yes, careful scrapings; my object was to see if I could 
ascertain what vehicles had been employed, but I found that the research would 
occupy too much of my time; the investigation is an exceedingly difficult one to 
work out. 

5524. Do you consider that solvents, very much diluted, and in careful hands 
may safely be applicd to the surfaces of pictures with a view to the removal of 
decayed varnishes and impurities 2—-If a solvent be employed, and there is dirt 
upon the picture, it will be removed by the solvent power; but if sufficient soi. 
vent power be retained to remove the varnish, that which is beneath, which con. 
sists of part oil and part varnish, will also be partly removed. — If there were little 
varnish and much oil, there would be very little danger in it; but one is always 
in the condition of passing gradually and unawares from danger to security, and 
from security to danger, inasmuch as whatever will remove varnish will remove in 
some degree the under parts of such a picture. 

55235. Chairman.| You have mentioned the influence of sulphuretted hydrogen 
upon the surface of pictures, where yarnish is not acomplete protection; are there 
any other noxious influences upon which you have had occasion to form an 
opinion, as influences to which the pictures in the National Gallery are exposed 
in consequence of the present site of the gallery ?—There are other noxious influ- 
ences, as, for instance, sulphurous acid and other miasma of various kinds; I used 
sulphuretted hydrogen, because whatever holds good as to that would hold good 
in respect of penetration, of any other injurious quality in the atmosphere. 

5526. Do you consider that the pictures, if they were removed to a site in the 
neighbourhood, but at some little distance from London, would be so much less 
exposed to the injurious influences to which they are now subject, as to effect a 
decided improvement in the present appearance and in the future preservation of 
the pictures?—That would depend upon the site chosen; you might go further 
from London and get into a worse atmosphere ; you might get more sulpburetted 
hydrogen if, for instance, you were near oe though you would have less 
dust, dirt, and nuisance of other kinds than you have at present. 

5527. Of course I do not speak of a place where there are volumes of smoke 
coming from a particular work ; but, generally speaking, do you consider that the 
pictures, if the site of the gallery were in the environs of London, to the west- 
ward, would be ina finer state of preservation than they could be in the centre 
of the town ?—I think that if you went towards the west, taking particular care im 
selecting the locality, you might get into a better situation; but if you went south- 
west towards Vauxhall, you might get into a worse. 

5528. Have you turned your attention further to the subject of protecting 
pictures with glasst—No, I have nothing to say in addition to what appears in 
the report which lies before you. I can see no harm in protecting pictures either 
before or behind, by glass or by covering ; I see no chemical harm that could 
result from that. 

5529. You have not altered: your opinion as to the great importance of pre 
serving the backs of pictures free from accumulations of dust or dirt 2—No. 

5530. Mr. Charteris.) Do you think that in order to reap all the seca 

tha 
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t is to be reaped from glass, which you desire to reap in the shape of protec- 


a it should be hermetically sealed 7—No, I do not think that is at all essential, 
’ 


5531+ It is sufficient, in your opinion, if a glass is placed be 
which may be occasionally removed, or opened by a hinge ?—Ye 
be made to shut down on velvet, so as to exclude dust. ' 

5532: Mr. B. Wall.) If those mechanical processes to which you have alluded, 
yiz., covering the fronts of pictures with glass, and their backs with some imper- 
meable material, are adopted, it becomes of less consequence whether the gallery 
:< removed to a purer atmosphere at the west end of London, or whether it 
remains where it is ?—Those mechanical processes would not shut out entirely 
the sulphuretted hydrogen 3 it is impossible to seal up glass hermetically, 

5533. Mr. Charteris.} Do you think that, with reference to the chemical 
action of the atmosphere, it is essential that the glass should be placed at any 

iven distance from the surface of the pictures 2—No. The glass should not touch 
the picture. I think that the sun should not be allowed to fall o 
whether glass is before it or not. 

5534. Mr. Vernon.] It has been stated to me by the superintendent of the 
French gallery, that the action of the temperature where the pictures are pro- 
tected as much as possible from the atmosphere by glass, is to turn the varnish or 
surface of the picture black, whereas it generally turns rather yellow when it is 
merely exposed to the atmospheric influence; is that your opinion?—I should 
not expect a difference ; I believe that the authorities at the National Gallery 
obtained evidence from the different galleries of Europe regarding the glazing of 
pictures ;. but I have no opinion upon the subject to give. 

5535. Do you consider it desirable, with a view to the general heaith of the 
pictures, if I may use such an expression, that there should be a constant succession 
and change of air?—After a picture has been well dried and varnished, I am 
not inclined to think that it would be injured by being properly boxed in. 

5530. Do you not think that that boxing in would heat the picture, and so pro- 
duce chemica! changes in the varnish which would injure the picture ?+-Of itself 
boxing in has no such power over the varnish. 

5537- Your great authority is against the statement to which I have referred ? 
—We have no power of raising the temperature of anything by merely sealing it 
up either loosely, closely, or hermetically. 

5538. Mr. Charteris.) The air within is the same as it is without, unless there 
be some animal heat within 7—Yes;.I am not speaking of a case in which the 
sun’s rays are allowed to fall upon the pictures; that ought never to happen. 

5539- Chairman.| Do you not think that if a picture were what has been called 
hermetically sealed with glass in front alone, that might preserve its surface against 
the air; but if the back of the picture were also covered up vearly to the same 
extent, might not the circulation of air be so much affected as to injure the 
picture ?—I do not think it possible that you could make it closer than a Ward’s 
case, and supposing the picture to be sufficiently dry, I think the air would be 
sufficiently changed by the ordinary diurnal and occasional changes of tem- 
perature, 

5540. That is even if the front and back were both to be shut up as Closely as 
possible ?—That is my opinion. 

5541. With respect to the different effects of mastic and oil varnish, do you 
think you could collect a little information upon tbat point; mastic and oil varnish 
having been extensively used in the National Gallery :—I will make any experi- 
ments on anything you can put before me, but I should not like to go into any 
large experiments with reference to oil varnish, 

5542. Could you not make inspection of the pictures in the gallery; and, 
comparing those which have been varnished with the mixed oil varnish with those 
which have been varnished with mastic varnish, without performing any operations 
on the surfaces of the pictures, form an opinion with respect to the alteration of 
colour, the attraction of dirt, and so on ?—No, I could only speak of experiments 
made under my own eye from first to last. I can form no judgment as to whether 
any change which may be observable is a change in the colour of the varnish by 
fine, or whether it is colour put on ky the artist or dealer to give an effect to the 
Picture. I suspect the latter is often the case. 

5543. Suppose you were to prepare another small square surface of the picture, 
and were to varnish one end with mastic varnish, and another part with mastic 
varnish mixed with linseed oil, and were you to expose it to the influences to which 
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you exposed the specimen to which you have before called our attention, do yoy 
not think that in that way we might form an opinion as to the different effects of 
the two varnishes >—-You must let the oil varnish have its due and proper propo,. 
tion of time for drying before you can attempt to act upon it with solvents. 

5544. I am speaking not of solvents, but of the influence of the atmosphere, 
What I said was, supposing you were to take one of those pictures, and were to 
prepare it in a similar manner to one you have shown us, and which you had 
varnished with four different gradations of mastic varnish. Supposing you were 
to prepare one portion with mastic varnish, and another portion with mastic 
varnish and oil combined, could you not then form an opinion as to the different 
effect produced by the two varnishes ?--Yes, if it were exposed for some time jp 
some place where the dirt and air were of a given character and proportion, 

5545. Supposing it were exposed to the same influences as those to which you 
exposed the one you have shown !—The effect there was the effect of a purpose] 
bad atmosphere acting chemically upon the colour. It was ‘not the effect of dint 
adhering to the picture. 

5546. But such an experiment would be valuable, would it not ?—I should 
think so; I can only wonder if artists and others have not made like effects their 
study long ago. 

5547. Do you not think that if you were employed professionally or officially 
to make certain experiments with reference to the preservation of pictures by 
means of varnishes or other things, very beneficial results might accrue from such 
experiments ?—I only do those things as a matter of good will towards the Go- 
vernment; I could not devote my time to it professionally, but I have not the 
smailest. doubt that a person of competent chemical knowledge, and a little 
acquainted also with the practice of painting m ancient and modern times, might 
be valuably employed in ascertaining such points; and I wonder that it should 
be left as it were to accident, when accurate knowledge upon the subject might 
be so easily acquired. ; 

5548. And a certain amount of the knowledge procured by such experiments 
might have a very beneficial effect, might it not, as regards the uncertainty and 
difficulty of picture-cleaning?—No doubt it might bear largely upon what I 
suppose to be the practice of picture-cleaning ; I am sure that no person trusted 
with the cleaning of a picture would venture to touch it without taking the 
greatest possible care. You must not suppose that I have intended by my expe- 
riments to imitate picture-cleaning; I have merely undertaken to illustrate the 
effect of alcohol or such like powerful solvents. 

5549. Mr. Charteris.] Do you think that if you were to inspect narrowly one of 
the nine pictures in’ the National Gallery which have lately been cleaned, you, 
with your chemical knowledge and experience, would be enabled to state whether 
the under-colour had existed upon it, and had been removed ; provided always 
that a portion of that apparently colouring material had been left in parts of the 
picture, and had been removed in others ?—I do not think I could undertake to 
say what the artist had put there originally, and what might have been added by 
the fancy of persons into whose possession the picture came afterwards; I do not 
think I could undertake to judge of that. 

5550. Supposing it had existed over the whole, could you say whether you saw 
marks of its remaining in parts, and that it appeared to you to have been removed 
from otber parts of the picture?—I think 1 should not be able to say so with 
reference to pictures cleaned in the gallery ; I can speak to those cases where J have 
watched the process, but in the case of a picture with whose previous state I was 
not acquainted, I could not form a judgment. 

5551. Lord W. Graham.] You examined the small Claude, did you not ?—I 
have no doubt I louked at it. 

5552. And you found it, I velieve, very-dirty and covered with a thick film ?—I do 
not remember. In the report you refer to, we were each responsible for our own 
judgment. 

5553. Can you state the nature of the dirt with which you thought the picture 
was covered ?— No; I think there were three of us, Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. 
Russell, and myself, and I left matters of that kind rather to them. Different sub- 
stances, and amongst them oils and resins, attract dirt of peculiar kinds; ! have 
repeatedly hung up a piece of sheltered platina in inhabited rooms, and foun 
after the lapse of two or three weeks it smoked, when heated, showing the evidence 
of deposited matter upon it, in addition to what we commonly éall dirt. 
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554. Is it your opinion that spirits of wine can be used so as not to interfere 
with the glazings of the master ?—TI am not Competent to say what would pass as 
4 glazing of the master; or where the varnish ceases and the glazing begins. 
55. Mr. Charteris. | I see that on one of the pleces of canvas you have 
laced two pieces of tinfoil, one on the front, and the other on the back ; what 
was your object in doing that ?—It was for the purpose of seeing whether there 
was any penetration through the varnish, which I did expect there would be, con- 
sidering the strong measures I used. The covered places would have made the 
difference manifest. i 

5550. Mr. Vernon.| Has your attention ever been turned to the question, as 
to what amount of age gives oil pictures any security against the influence of 
solvents? —No ; my idea of the Composition of an oil picture is very confused, 
for I find that sometimes the vehicle used is a mixture of oil, and sometimes resin, 
and sometimes other things. We have heard that the age of a picture wil! pro- 
tect it, after a certain number of years, from the action of a solvent. 

5557. Have you any particular opinion to give us upon that subject ?—My 
answer to that is, that three years is enough to protect a true oil picture, as shown 
by the white lead painting, bat that 33 years is not enough to protect a picture 
called an oil picture, which has been painted very much, if not altogether, in 
varnish or maguylp. 

5558. YOu cannot say whether or not recent additions may not have been made 
to the picture op which you have experimented ?—No. 

5559. Mr. Charteris.| That picture which was sent to you by the Chairman, 
and on which you produced the same effect with spirits of wine as were produced 
on the picture painted for you 33 years ago, you believe to be a picture of consi- 
derable age, do you not ?—There is no doubt that it is an old picture. 


Sir David Brewster, called in; and Examined. 


5500. Chairman.) I BELIEVE you are prepared to make some statements to the 
Committee with regard to certain optical observations which you have made, 
more especially as regards the paintings of Claude 7—i have examined these paint- 
ings with very great care, not in reference to this question, but in reference to 
the principles of harmony of colouring. I have made it my business to study these 
and other pictures. I saw several of then before they were cleaned, and I have 
examined several of them since. 

5561. Will you have the goodness to mention what particular experiment or 
observation you have made upon the subject ?—I have been very much struck 
with the injury done to all these pictures by the cleaning, especially with regard 
to the change of colour; I am of opinion that the picture of Poussin, “ The 
Plague at Ashdod,” is exceedingly injured, that the colours are now much brighter 
than they were before the cleaning, and that the general tone and harmony of the 
picture is injured; I venture to think that some of the Claudes also have been 
injured, especially the Claude which goes by the name of “ Rebecca.” It appears 
to me that the yeilow tint which distinguishes the pictures of Claude has been 
completely taken away, and I think that this may be proved by looking at the 
picture through a glass which gives the yellow tint of the pigment that has been 
removed. By using several of these glasses I found that the colouring of Claude 
Was restored, so far as that. tint was concerned, and the picture brought back to 
its original soft and harmonious appearance. These are the tinted glasses that 
Tused (producing them). 

5562. Have you any reason to believe that the fine yellow effect, which you 
formerly observed in the paintings of Claude, and which you now miss, was 
originally produced by Claude’s own operations, or may it not have been the 
effect of varnish, or of some subsequent application, which has been since 
temoved 7—] cannot doubt that it was a yellow pigment of some kind or other 
that was put upon the picture previous to varnishing. 

5563. Lord W. Graham.| All over the picture ?—All over the picture. 

5504. Have you examined some of the uncleaned pictures of Claude in the 
gallery, to test your supposition by a comparison of these pictures with the 
Pictures that have been cleaned ?—I think that the pictures that have not been 
cleaned are perfect Claudes, especially Cephalus and Procris, and David at the 

ave of Adullam. These pictures are in a perfect state, particularly the Cephalus 
and Lrocris ; I conceive that to be a perfect Claude. These glasses are called 

0.59. 3B4 Claude 
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Sir D. Brewster. Claude Lorraine glasses,—a name given to them for centuries, because they give 


10 June 1853. 


to nature the same colour that Claude was in the habit of giving to all his pictures 

5565. Chairman.| Do you mean that Claude gave a certain colour to all ed 
pictures, irrespective of the particular period of the day, or tone of light, in which 
the scene he represented was to be viewed ?-—My notion is, that generally speak_ 
ing, the colour of daylight in a warm climate, and when the sun is low in altitude 
is the colour that Claude has given to his pictures. The picture of Rebecca, which 
has been lately cleaned, seems to me not to possess the colour of such light; j, 
wants the yellow. The colour of the sun, if there were no atmosphere, would be 
perfectly white, but when the colour of the sun passes through the atmosphere jt 
is gradually deprived of all its blue rays; and therefore the sun’s light, and conse. 
quently natural objects, are most purely white when the sun is vertical, which 
can only happen within the tropics. In other latitudes the colour of the sun's 
light approaches to yellow. Several of these pictures of Claude show the sun at 
a low altitude, and then the light of the sun is yellow, ‘and all objects are yellow, 
The shadows are then all necessarily blue, independently of the blue of the sky 
because the eye, being affected with the yellow, the shadows give you blue as the 
harmonic colour, It is a physiological property of the eye, that when you see 
yellow you see at the same time blue, which therefore appears in all the shadows, 
In the picture, No. 5, an Italian Seaport at Sunset, the colour is very different 
from any of the others. 

5566. Claude being in the habit of giving by preference a pure yellow tone 
to his pictures, to what do you attribute the fact that in this particular one there 
appears to be a strong red colour under 1—To the fact that it represents sunset, and 
that a greater quantity of the blue rays are absorbed. When the sun’s light passes 
through a great thickness of atmosphere it becomes red altogether. All the 
green and blue rays are absorbed, many of the yellow, and even all the orange, in * 
certain states of the atmosphere. 

5567. Do you consider that the difference in the sea-port picture, called the 
Queen of Sheba, and that which you now describe, is, that the one is a sunrise, and 
the other a sunset pictere?—No; in the latter the sun is at a considerable 
altitude. In the former it is nearer the horizon. 

5568. In the Queen of Sheba the sun is above the horizon -—Yes. 

5569. Mr. Charteris.) Do you consider that a sunrise or a sunset picture ?— 
I cannot say. 

5570. Whether the sun is ascending or descending, if it be at the same altitude 
the colour of the landscape would be the same, would it not?—No, there is a 
difference arising from the state of the atmosphere; the whole character of the 
light is changed in the afternoon, 

5571. Chairman.| The inference which you have drawn has been from your 
sense, first, of the great accuracy and nicety of Claude in observing the states of 
the atmosphere ; and secondly, from your own scientific knowledge of what those 
states of the atmosphere ought to be, but not from any previous observation of colours 
or tones in the picture which were there formerly, and which are not there now ?— 
Yes, I infer that Claude must have used a general pigment, because the pigments 
entirely removed in the Rebecca picture. ‘There is not the slightest trace ofa 
general yellow tone in that picture. I venture to say that that is a picture which 
no artist could paint by imitating nature. The brilliancy of it is excessively great, 
and it wants that tone of colour which would necessarily be given by the passage 
of light through a southern atmosphere. | would say the same of the small land- 
scape of Claude, No. 61 in the catalogue. 

5572. Did you particularly observe that in the Queen of Sheba picture, the 
one on the other side of the door from the Rebecca, the colour of the light upon 
the wave is white, while the colour of the sun and sky is more or less yellow! 
—-Yes. 

5573. Did you make any observation upon that ?—No. I looked carefully at the 
picture. The distant sea seems to me more like a wall than a receding sea; it seems 
to be almost like a continuation of the wall, in the place where there is a small 
boat altnust obliterated ; I think also that in that picture the sea is too blue, 10 
consequence of the yellow pigment having been removed ; the removal of the yellow 
pigment has converted the green into a blue. 

5574. Mr. Charteris.) Did you apply the yellow glass to that picture ?—Yes. 

4575. And what was the effect ?—It seemed to me to put'it on a par with the 
other Claude. Of course it could not correct any error in the painting, but it 
restored the peculiar Claude character 't » that picture. a 
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Sir D.. Brewster. 5593. Mr. B. Wall.) Are you not aware, that about 45 years ago, those Clayq 
Lorraine glasses were introduced, and sold three or four or five together, and . 
to June 1853- were very much used by tourists, who used to go to see the English Lakes; we, 
they not of different colours ; blue, pink, green, and almost every shade my 
such a name was given to such glasses as you refer to in your question. : 

5594. I venture to differ from your high authority, and to think that the glag, 
whic you call a Claude Lorraine glass is not the only glass that went by leas 
name, and therefore that the inference which you have drawn that the yelloy 
one was the proper one to use when you looked at Claude's pictures, was not 
correct ?—My authority is nothing, as regards a matter of fact, and if you know 
that glasses of different colours were called Claude Lorraine glasses, then you, 
evidence is as good in favour of that fact as mine is against it; [ cannot conceive 
that they were so called. 

5595- Mr. M. Milnes.) Is it your impression that those glasses only were calleq 
Claude Lorraine glasses: which cast. upon objects yellow lights :—Certainly ; [ ay 
positive that no person I ever conversed with upon the subject ever had any 
other opinion, 

5590. Mr. Stirling.| Is there not another thing which is called a Lorraine 
glass ; a piece of coloured glass which is used to reduce the landscape, and reflec, 
it like the surface of a mirror:—I never saw it done with coloured glass. [t js 
done with black glass to reduce the tints; and artists often use it with a certain 
degree of convexity. 

5597. Is not that called a Claude Lorraine glass ?—No. 

5598. Mr. B. Wall.] A Claude Lorraine glass, I understand you to say, js 
always a glass of the colour of that, which you have now handed in to the Com. 
mittee ?—Exactly. These glasses are Claude Lorraine glasses. 

5599. It is equally applicable for the purpose of looking at a morning as well 
as an evening Claude, is it not?—It depends upon the tint; all I have done js 
merely to observe by a simple experiment that certain yellow coloured glasses do 
restore the cleaned Claude to its former colour. I believe that the red Claude, if 
cleaned and deprived of its particular tone, would have required the third of these 
glasses, which is of a redder tint, to have restored it. 

5600. Mr. Vernon.| You are not prepared to say, are you, that these yellow 
and warm hues may not have been in the varnish, instead of onthe actual picture 
itself ?—Certainly not; I only think it has been something different; I think it 
has been a separate pigment giving that toue, 

5601. Chairman.) In answer to a former question, you said your opinion was 
founded, first, on your optical observations upon the effect of the sun. iight, and 
secondly, on your belief, from observation of these pictures, in the profound know- 
ledge that Claude had, and the skill that he possessed in regard to the application 
of his modes of representing that light ?—Yes. 

5602. Mr. Charteris. | Do you think that if the Queen of Sheba picture had 
left Claude’s hands in the state in which it now is, Claude would ever have 
attained that celebrity which he has attained as a landscape painter ?—I do not 
feel sufficiently acquainted with art to be able to give an answer to that question; 
[ certainly do not think it is one of Claude’s finest pictures. 

5603. You do not mean that these Claude Lorraine glasses are applied to 
pictures painted by Claude, but that when they are applied to nature, they give 
to nature the effect which you see in Claude’s pictures ?-—Yes. When we cannot 
get the tint we desire from nature, we get it from art. 

5604. You applied this piece of glass to the picture which you considered 
injured by cleaning, and you found that it brought back that picture in a great 
measure to the tone it originally possessed, and for which Claude’s pictures are 
generally remarkable ?—Yes, and several gentlemen who knew more about pictures 
than I did, were of the same opinion. 

5605. Mr. M. Milnes.] Although there is no doubt that these glasses were 
called Claude Lorraine glasses from their generally conferring upon nature @ 
tint similar to that of many of Claude’s pictures, may there not be pictures of 
Claude, applicable to different cireumstances of nature, over which it would have 
been improper for hiss to have cast a yellow colour ’—I can conceive climates t0 
which such a style of painting would have been unsuitable ; but Claude living 
a country in which that was the general character of the atmospheric light, all 
his paintings which I have seen are, more or less, characterised by that tone: 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Colonel Mure. Mr. Marshall. 
Mr. Raikes Currie. Mr. Vernon. 
Lord William Graham. Lord Seymour. 
Mr. Baring Wall. Mr. Stirling. 


Lord Brooke. 
COLONEL MURE wry rue Cuarr. 


Mr. George Henry Christie, called in ; and Examined, 


5606. eine may are extensively engaged in the sale of pictures, as an Mr. G. H. Christie. 

uctioneer ‘— Yes, . —— 
; 5607. During how many years have you been so engaged ?— Twenty-two 14 June 1853. 

ears. 
; 5608. I suppose that during that period you have had a very large number of 
pictures of all classes, and of all schools and masters, passing through your hands ? 
—A very large number. 

5609. Have you had oceasion to form any judgment during that period as to 
the effect of the practice of picture-cleaning on works of art generally ?—Yes. 
I have seen sometimes, the bad effects of it upon the sale of pictures and sometimes 
I have seen good effects. 

5610. Is it your opinion that the practice of cleaning pictures, in the more 
extensive sense of the term, has increased during that period ?—I think that it has 
perhaps rather increased of late years. 
~ 5611. Do you consider, that upon the whole, the purity and originality of 
fine works of art have been, with regard to their essential features, compromised 
or sacrificed in consequence of the increase of that tendency ‘—I should say that 
as more pictures have been cleaned, more may have been prejudicially cleaned, 
and therefore that more have been injured. ¥ 

5612. Taking the two sides of the question, the necessity that there is on the one 
hand for improving pictures by the occasional removal of dirt, and on the other 
hand, the danger of tampering with their surfaces, should you consider, upon the 
whole, that the practice of picture-cleaning is injurious or the reverse ?—-As regards 
my sales I always recommend that nothing should be done to pictures ; pictures 
sell much better in a dirty state. 

5613. Lord W. Graham.} The public like them best in a dirty state ?—Yes. 

5614. totes That is from an impression, probably, that they are more 
genuine ?— Yes. 

5615. With reference to the late operation of cleaning pictures in the National 
Gallery, what, in your opinion, has been the effect of that operation on their 
market value ?-—-That is a very difficult question to answer, but I must say 
there seems to be a very general opinion that their market value is deteriorated by 
what has been done; that seems to be a very general opinion, and that alone 
would, of course, make them sell for less. 

5616. Have you a memorandum of the pictures that have passed through your 
hands that have been purchased by the trustees of the National Gallery for the 
iatd a a certain period ?—Yes, I have since they began buying at public 

, I believe. 

5617. When was that ?—I think the earliest purchase that they made was in 
1835, but I am only speaking from recollection as to the year. 

5618. How many pictures have been purchased by them since that period in 
the whole 2—Twelve pictures have been purchased. 

5019. What was the first picture purchased ?—I believe the first picture that 
they F ialecamerg was at Sir Simon Clarke’s sale; the picture of St. John, by 

urilio, 

5020. In a list which you were kind enough some time ago to favour me with, 

0.59. 22 I observed 
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I observed that Sir Simon Clarke’s sale is stated to have been in 1840?—Then | 
beg your pardon ; I was speaking from memory ; I have not the date of the sale. 
I fancied it was earlier. ' 

5621. What was the price of the Murillo ?—I think 1,800 guineas. 

5622. What was the next occasion 2>—In the same sale, a Magdalen, by Guido 
was bought. 

5623. That was in the same sale in which the St. John, by Murillo, wags 
bought :—Yes. 

5624. What was the date of the next sale when any pictures were purchased 
by the National Gallery ?__Mr. Jeremiah Harman’s sale was in 1844, I think, 

5625. Have you a note of the pictures that were purchased then '—Yes; at 
that sale were purchased an Infant Christ and St. John, by Guido ; I believe the 
price was 409 /. 

5626. Have you a list of the pictures that have been purchased for the National 
Gallery, to the best of your belief, since you have been in business ?—Yeg 
(producing tt). 

5627. It appears by the list, that there were four Guidos :—Yes. 

5628. Two Rembrandts ?—Yes. 

5629. A Murillo ?—Yes. 

5630. A Gerard Dow 9—Yes. Iam reminded by Colonel Thwaites, that the 
second Guido was not bought positively at our sale for the National Gallery, but 
was bought by Mr. Buchanan, and, I suppose, was sold by him to the National 
Gallery. I fancied it had been bought by him for the National Gallery. 

5631. Gerard Dow and a Van Eyck ?—Yes. 

5432. And the two recently purchased Spanish pictures '—Yes. 

5633. The whole of these pictures were purchased, with the exception of the 
a last purchases, prior to the sitting of this Committee, were they not ?— 

es. 

5634. Were the pictures you have named among what you would consider the 
more valuable of the pictures exposed for sale during the same period ?—1 con. 
sider all those which have been purchased to have been important works. 

5635. Do you consider them to have been among the more important works of 
the schools, or masters, to which they belonged ?>—They have been bought pretty 
nearly equally from the different schools, except that there are none of the earlier 
Italian school. 

5636. Were there none of those pictures, of the earlier Italian schools, sold 
during the period over which those purchases made for the gallery extend ?— 
Yes; several have been sold. 

5637. Can you mention the dates of them ?—One sale was Mr. Solly’s, in 
1847; there were several very important works of the somewhat earlier [talian 
school in that sale. 

5638. Was there a Giorgione >—Yes; a very fine Giorgione. 

5639. A Virgin and Child, with Saints ?—Yes. 

5640. Was that picture sold at a reasonable price ?—It was bought in at 500 
guineas, which I thought a very low price for it. 

5641. Was there any tender made by the Government for the purchase of that 
picture 2—Not that [ am aware of. 

5642. Was there not a picture by Raffaelle, or by Fra Bartolommeo, the Ascen- 
sion of the Virgin, also sold at Mr. Edward Solly’s sale !—Yes. 

5643. Was that considered a picture of high value of that early school !— 
Yes; I think there was a little doubt as to which of the two masters it should be 
attributed to ; but it was a beautiful picture. 

5644. And was it sold at a high price I think it was bought in at a very 
moderate price. 

5645. Were there any other pictures of the earlier schools that you can pir 
ticalarise in the National Gallery ?—Yes ; there was a very fine work of Carlo 
Crivelli, the Annunciation, which was bought by Mr. Labouchere. 

3646. Can you mention any others of the early schools ?—There was a vely 
fine work of Francesco Francia; Job. 

5647. What was the price of the Crivelli?—-Three hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, 

5648. And of the Francia ?—Three hundred and thirty pounds. 

3649. Do you consider those to have been extremely low prices >—Nota doubt 
they were very low prices. 


5650. Mr. 
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go. Mr. Vernon. | Were there not two Crivellis ?—Ouly one, 1 think, in 
Mr. Solly’s collection. * 
5651: Chairman. | Was a Luini sold at that sale ?—Yes; a very fine one. 
652. What was the price of it?—Three hundred and twenty-five pounds. 
5653+ Do you, consider that to have been a moderate price ?—Yes, I do; a 
very moderate price. _ ; 
654. Mr. Vernon.| That picture was in a very damaged condition, was it not? 
_ do not recollect its being very much so; it may have been. 
655: Chairman.] Was there a Perugino sold at that sale?—Yes, there was; 


Saint Thomas. 
656. Was that understood to be a genuine picture ?—Yes, I think there was 


no doubt of it. ‘ 

657. What was the price at which that picture was sold ?—£. 150. 

5655. That, I presume, may also be considered an extremely low price ?— 
| think so. 

5059. Mr. B. Wall.) Do you know the history of that picture; who bought 
it, and in whose possession it now is ?—I think it was bought by Lord Northwick. 

5600. Chairman.| Are you sure that it was not bought by Mr. Davenport 
Bromley '—I am not sure. 

5661. Mr. Vernon.] Do you know who bought the Luini?—I cannot recollect ; 
[ understood it was bought by Lord Northwick. 

5662. There was also a picture by Botticelli?—Yes; that was a very good 
picture, and it was bought by Mr. Davenport Bromley. 

5663. For what sum ?—Z. 50. 

5664. That you cousidered also, J presume, a moderate price;—Very low 
indeed. 

5665. Were there any other pictures of the early schools in that sale, that you 
would characterise as important >—There was a very important picture by Cotig- 
nola, a very rare master. 

5666. Was that a picture of St. Gregory and St. Peter conversing !—Yes ; 
that was a very fine picture. 

5667. For what sum-was it sold '—£. 213. 

5668. Do you consider that also to have been a very reasonable price ?—Yes. 

5669. Was there another picture by the same artist, of the Ascension of the 
Virgin ?—Yes ; that was also a very fine picture. 

5070. And was the price at which it was sold, reasonable ?—Very reasonable. 

5671. Mr. B. Waill.| By what standard do you compare these pictures; be- 
cause they are pictures of rare occurrence, and it would be difficult, would it not, 
to test the market value of the works of these very old masters ?—Yes; what 
I mean is, that I believe these pictures would now sell for a good deal more than 
they did at that time. 

5672. Would not that observation apply with equal force to every picture in 
Mr. Solly’s collection ?—Yes ; I consider that every picture in that collection was 
very cheap. 

5673. Chairman.] Is it your opinion that the pictures which you mentioned, 
and some others of the earlier Italian school, might have beeu purchased by the 
ces of the National Gallery for exceedingly reasonable sums at that period ? 
—Yes. 

5674. That sale took place, did it not, subsequent to the sitting of certain 
Committees in this House, in which it was recommended that the purchases in 
the gallery should be made on the principle of collecting as many good specimens 
as possible of the earlier schools of art ?—I believe so. 

5675. Are you aware that there were any difficulties of any kind in the way of 
the purchase of these works by the trustees of the National Gallery :—No ; 
I was not officially aware of any difficulties. 

5676. Were their agents present generally at the time ?—I think that some 
one from the National Gallery attended a view of all our important sales of 
pictures. 

5077. Were there many offers made by them in the course of the sale -—I 
cannot always tell when they are making offers ; I am not aware of any. 

5678. It is customary, is it not, for one of the officers or some person 
appointed by the trustecs, to be present at the principal sales held by your—I 
thnk Mr, Seguier has generally attended and bought for them; not always, but 
generally, : 

Ongy- 303 5679. It 
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5679. It has not been customary for the keeper rather than the cleaner to be 
present on those occasions ‘—I do not recollect any purchases being made except 
by Mr. Seguier and Sir Charles Eastlake. 

5680. Lord W. Graham.] Did not Mr. Uwins, the other day, purchase q 
picture ?—He gave me a commission. 

5681. Mr. Vernon.] Has it been the custom of Mr. Uwins, where there has 
been a great sale, to come early to inspect the pictures ?—Yes; I think that has 
been the custom. 

5682. Has that been the invariable rule ?—I think T may say that at all our 
important views of pictures, or most of them, I have seen Mr. Uwins. 

5683. Chairman.] I think you stated, in reply to a question which was put to 
you by an Honourable Member, that, with scarcely an exception, the whole of the 
pictures in Mr. Solly’s collection were of such a peculiar character, as specimens 
of the earlier and purer styles of art, as made them well adapted for places in the 
nr AE Collection ?—I think the greater number of them would have been mog, 
valuable. 

5684. Mr. B. Wall.] Ave you aware of any communication having taken 
place between Mr. Solly and the trustees of the National Gallery with regard to 
the purchase of the whole collection, before the pictures were exhibited in your 
room :—I have no recollection of it, but I think such a thing is very probable. 

5685. Do you recollect what the produce of the whole collection was ?—No, | 
do not remember; not many thousands. 

5686. Chairman.] What was the whole number of the pictures sold in Mr, 
Solly’s collection?—From recollection, I should say about 50; perbaps not so 
many. 

5687. I understand that the list, with which you have favoured the Committee, 
refers to pictures sold at your sales during the period you have mentioned, which 
you consider would have been valuable acquisitions to the gallery —It does. 

5688. Many of which are pictures of the earlier and purer schools of art?— 
Yes; in fact I have only gone into [Italian and early Flemish pictures. You will 
find no Dutch pictures mentioned in that list, nor any of the later Flemish school, 
or very few. ' 

5689. Is it your opinion that the pictures, in the whole of this list, were sold, as 
a general rule, for moderate prices?—Yes; I think they were all well worth the 
prices at which they were sold. 

56y0. Mr. Vernon.] In other words, you feel no doubt that if these pictures 
were put up again for sale, with the reputation which they have now attained, and 
the taste there is now for pictures, they probably would fetch a larger price than 
they were sold for before:—I think many of them would. 

5691. Is it not within your knowledge that a. small Van Eyck, which was 
bought by Mr. Baring, fetched a considerably larger price than it had fetched at a 
sale two vears before?—I do not recollect the picture. 

5692. Is it not within your knowledge that several pictures, especially by the 
very early Italian masters, and the early German and Flemish masters, have soli 
at second sales for much larger prices than they fetched at first ?—Certainly. 

5693. Within the last eight years ?—Certainly. 

5694. Have you observed a marked tendency in the public to appreciate 
pictures of that class of late years, more highly than they used to do?—Yes; 
they are much better appreciated than-they used to be. 

5695. Chairman.] Then it is your opinion, is it not, that in all probability the 
whole of the pictures you have mentioned might have been purchased at these 
reasonable prices by the agents of the National Gallery, had they been desirous 
of obtaining them?—I cannot be sure that would have been the case; there 
were some pictures bought by the Marquis of Hertford, and by other noblemen 
and gentlemen, and 1 am not sure that they would not have given much larger 
sums to obtain them. 

5696. Do you consider when an agent of the National Gallery is known to be 
present it has a tendency to raise the price of the pictures ?—No; I do not think 
that it bas had that effect; Mr. Seguier has generally bought,.and nobody, ! 
think, has known till afterwards for whom he was buying. 

5697. Is it your opinion that the value of pictures generally is rising 10 the 
market ?—The value of really fine pictures, I think, is rising. 

5698. When you say that, does it apply to the answers you gave to an Honollt- 


able Member’s question, with reference to pictures of the purer and earlier school: 
0 
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4+ 2—Yes; J think they are much better appreciated than t . , 
= aoe were appreciated formerly and still nlite their price. rere 
609: Do you think that the taste for the Dutch and Flemis 
later Italian schools, which formerly prevailed witix the En 
F “iae >—No, I do not think so. 

e oo. Is it on the decline in comparison with the earlier and purer schcols of 
art; —NO# I think a taste for the purer schools has arisen without at all attectiny 
the taste for the other. 7 

5701. Lord WW. Graham.| Has not the Price of modern pictures increased in 
sreater ratio than the price of the ancient pictures ?—Yes; as respects the 


we of certain artists of the present day the market price is very high. 


oz. Mr. B. Wall.) Suppose yow were going to buy a picture for the 


ish schools, and the 
glish public, is on the 
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National Gallery yourself, would you not recommend that it should be bought by . 


some person who is unconnected with the National Gallery, rather than by the 
keeper, OF the person who had charge of the pictures in any way ?—TI think it is 
desirable, that whoever bids for pictures for the National Gallery should not be 
a person marked and known from the National Gallery. 

5703. It would rather have the effect of raising the price of a picture, would it 
not, seeing’a person very anxious‘to procure it tor the National Gallery Institution ? 
—It might. 

5704. Mr. Vernon.] Is it not the case that, when any well-known amateur of 
pictures, especially if he 13 supposed to have a good’ purse, is seen to be bidding 
for a picture, it is disadvantayeous to him, and therefore he generally buys by 
commission ?—That 1s a very common impression, but I do not think there is 
much in it; I think there may be something in it. 

5705. Mr. B. Wall.| You would advise, generally, that any National Gallery 
that wanted to procure for itself a collection of pictures should set about it as 
secretly and privately as possible, would you not?—I think whoever buys at a 
public sale should not be known to come from the gallery. , 

5706. Chairman.| Lord Ashburnham’s collection was exposed for sale by you, 
I believe’? — Yes. 

5707. 1 do not think you have included any portion of his collection in this 
list >No, [ have not, because I considered that that was not a very good oppor- 
tunity for the gallery to purchase. His Lordship put a price of affection rather 
on his best pictures. 

5708. I see you have included in this list cases where the pictures were bought 
in by the sellers at higher prices than the pablic were disposed to give for them: 
is not that the case >—Several of the pictures mentioned in that list were bought 
in, but I consider that that was because there were not adequate biddings ; Ido 
‘not think that the reserve was unreasonable. m 

5709. Was the whole of Lord Ashburntiam’s collection of pictures bought in ? 
—No; 10,000/. worth were sold. Ls 

5710. Would it have been reasonable to expect that the trustees of the National 
Gallery should have bid for them at all2—I do not think it was a favourable 
opportunity for them to make purchases; they all came to the view, and [ 
understood they had an intention to buy some of the pictures. 


5711. Mr. Vernon.] Do we understand then, with reference to these 19 pic- 
tures in Mr. Solly’s collection, that there was such a reserve that, practically 
speaking, the nation, if they had been bidding for them, would not have been able 
to obtain them for the sum which, I believe, the auction produced, 4,500/, r— 
Possibly not exactly for that sum, but I am sure it would have been very little 
more; the reserves were not unreasonable. 

5712. Lam not, perhaps, greatly exceeding the point to which the bidding 
reached ?—Very little exceeding it. 

5713. Chairman.| Is it the custom, when collections or works of art are 
brought to sale, for parties wishing to purchase, or for others, to endeavour to 
Procure any evidence of their genuine character ;—Yes ; [ think it is frequently 
the case that a gentleman will ask the opinion of a dealer or practical man, as to 
the state and value of a picture. 

_9714. Is it the custom to have anything of a pedigree traced, when they are 
pictures of a higher style, or of considerable value, or anything in the way of 
an extract from authorities, showing the descent of a picture :—Yes ; that is an 
advantage to a picture. | 
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5715. Do you think it is practicable in many instances to obtain such evidence? 
—Frequently. 

5716. And do you consider that it would be desirable for any purchaser to adop, 
that precaution as far as practicable ?—I think it would be to his own interest to 
do so. 

5717. Mr. Vernon.| Do not pictures often come under your notice with larye 
seals and long Italian inscriptions attached to them by Italian professors, announce. 
ing the unquestionable authenticity of pictures, the genuineness of which may 
be much doubted ?—Yes; to many of those papers very little importance js 
attached. 

5718. Lord W. Graham.] You have stated that the general opinion is, that 
the market value of the pictures that have lately been cleaned, has been deterio. 


rated ?—I beg your pardon. I said I thought the general opinion that they had 


been overcleaned must affect their market value. 

5719. Do you think that that opinion existed with regard to the pictures that 
were cleaned in 1844 and 1846 ?—Not so strongly as on this occasion. 

5720. Do you think it exists with regard to those pictures still 2—Yes ; I think 
it does. 

5721. Was there a certain Titian bought at your rooms, which was doctored by Mr. 
Farrer, and then bought by Mr. Conyngham, and afterwards sold to Mr. Holford 2 
—I suppose you allude to a Titian that belongs to Mr. Wilkins, the architect; 
I believe that picture was bought in once or twice, but I sold it ultimately. 

5722. You stated that you thought the public preferred dirty pictures; in that 
case the public preferred a clean picture ?—Indeed. 

5723. Lord Brooke.| Do you mean that at a sale, a picture would fetch more in 
a dirty state than if it was very much cleaned, or do you think that a person 
would be more ready to buy it in a dirty state than if it were clean?—As a gene- 
ral rule, I should say people prefer pictures that have not been cleaned just before 
they come to be sold. 

5724. Chairman.] I suppose a certain degree of suspicion attaches to a very 
bright blooming picture, that it may not only have been cleaned, but retouched :— 
Yes, it does give a disagreeable impression. 


5725. Mr. Vernon.] With your experience, as a great auctioneer, do you or 
do you not consider that you would generally get a larger price for a picture 
which is extremely damaged, and in which the damage is extremely apparent, 
than you would get for a picture that had been very carefully vamped up and 
doctored, and put into a respectable condition for the public gaze ?—It is a choice 
of evils. 

5726. I am not speaking of it as a question of taste, but referring merely to 
your experience in a public auction-room. Will not a picture that has been more 
or less vamped up, and well and carefully doctored, according to the lights of the 
restorer, usually fetch a larger price than a picture that is extremely damaged, 
and which shows that damage ?—Yes, I think it will. 

5727. Therefore those restorations which are disagreeable toa person who really 
loves to have a genuine picture, or a picture that has as much of the original work 
of the master as possible, do not tend to diminish the commercial value of sucha 
picture ?—No, certainly not. I was speaking, not of damaged pictures, but simply 
of dirty pictures. 

5728. I am asking you as to damaged pictures, where the paint has been 
knocked off or rubbed down to the canvas ?—I think I recollect that the Titian 
which the noble Lord asked me about was a picture with a good deal of new pai! 
on it. 

5729. Chairman.] Are you of opinion that the Spanish pictures lately sold by 
you, and which were in a very damaged condition, would have fetched, if they had 
been placed in the hands of a skilful cleaner and operator, and put into what 
is called order, as high prices as they did at the sale ;—I do not think they would ; 
certainly they would not have fetched more. 

5730. A certain suspicion would have been attached to them, and a doubt 
would have been created as to their being genuine, or whether they had not been 
cooked up ?—Yes, people prefer having them as they are. 

5731. Lord Brooke.] Of course you have seen, in the course of your experienc 
many pictures that have been dreadfully injured by bad cleaning, but have you 
observed many that have been injured and spoiled by bad lining >—Not that I am 


aware of; but I do not understand anything about picture-cleaning practic y; 
a 
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andl should not know how to connect the question of lining with the question 
of ee "Chairman.] Have you any further observations of your own to make 
that you think might be usefal to us, or any suggestions to make, as to an im. 

coved system of purchase ?—I may mention that the early Italian school ‘has 
pr, overlooked, rather, as it appears to me. 
ee _ [ think I asked you before whether you were aware of any obstacles 
cumstances, that might have prevented the agents of the trustees from pur. 
chasing where they would have reg willing, perhaps, to lave purchased upon 
te principle {Oo which you allude ?>—I have only heard, ina general way, that there 
was a difficulty in getting funds ; that was a sort of common report. 

5734. You have stated tat most of the pictures, to which you have referred, 
were sold at an exceedingly low rate ?—Yes. 

735. Have not very large sums, sometimes even as much as 2,000 /. or 


,oool., been given occasionally for a single picture purchased for the National 
Gallery ?—Y es- é 
5730. And for the price they have given for such pictures, might they not 
have eee probably, a dozen valuable pictures of the early Lombard, and other 
shools :—Yes. 
ee Mr. B. Wall.) Most of the early pictures of Mr. Solly are still in this 
country, in private collections, are they not ?—Yes ; most of them. 
38. What became of Mr. Woodburn’s collection?—They are not sold ; 
they will be sold next season, I suppose. 

5739. Mr. Vernon. | Is it within your knowledge, that whenever there is going 
to be a sale of valuable pictures, there is, generally speaking, an opportunity to 

urehase the whole collection in a lump, without its coming before you at all 2— 
No; I do not know that that is the case. I should think that that is but rarely 
the case. ; ‘ 

5740. Mr. B. Wail.| Do you think that, provided the scheme were adopted, 
of the country buying galleries, and then drafting those galleries and selling the 
pictures again, those drafted pictures would fetch a good price in your rooms ?— 
I should say the best having been taken out would operate rather against the sale 
of the remainder. 

5741. Do you think that that would be an advisable plan on the part of the 
public, or would you rather that they went to market, and bought the individual 
pictures they wished for, without taking the whole lot 2—I think it would be well 
worth the trifling loss on the deterioration of the refuse or part rejected for the 
sake of getting the fine works for the gallery. 

5742. Does it strike you that it would be derogatory to the dignity of a great 
country that such a plan should be adopted?—No; I have understood that in 
Berlin pictures are occasionally turned out of the gallery and sold. 

5743. Mr. Vernon.| Is it not the case that when there has been a collection 
of pictures in a well known gallery, even drafted pictures from that gallery have 
with many persons at all events a certain value, which enables them to be sold 
well, because the purchasers are able to say they have bought the pictures out of 
such a gallery >—Yes, that is the case. 

5744. Consequently, although pictures may be of an inferior description, still, 
commercially, the speculation may be a good one ?—Yes. 

5745. Chairman.| Supposing that, of a hundred pictures brought to sale in 
London in one collection, 10 or a dozen are high class pictures, and great interest 
is excited about them, may not that tend to throw the others into the shade, and 
may not the inferior pictures in the collection fetch less than they otherwise wouid : 
—No; I have not found that so in practice. 


or cir 


James Dennistoun, Esq., called in; and further Examined. 


5746. Chairman.| WHEN we had the pleasure of examining you before, you 
mentioned that you were the author of a recent article in the “ Edinburgh Review,” 
on the subject of the National Gallery ; of course you have devoted a considerable 

egree of attention to the state of the management, and to the improvements 
that it might be desirable to introduce ?—For about 10 years past I have 
taken great interest in the progress of the National Gallery, and in that time I 
ave gradually come to the conclusion that it does not fulfil the conditions that 
might reasonably be expected from a national collection. I may be allowed 
0.59. 3 D perhaps 
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after hearing the evidence of the five National Gallery trustees who have be, 
examined before this Committee. , 

5747. I believe that, a good many years ago, you were the author of another 
article in the “ Foreign Quarterly Review,” in which you introduced some obse, 
vations on the subject of the gallery,.in connexion with picture purchasing, and 
questions of art generally, which article was widely circulated, and translated also 
into French ?—Yes, I think it was published in 1845; I have not read that 
article for a long time, but my impression is, that most of the points which g 
present are brought prominently forward in newspaper discussions, and whi) 
have been brought before this Committee, (except the picture-cleaning, whic, 
bad not then commenced,) were there mentioned. At the same time I y 
conscious that the public feeling was then not at all ripe upon the gallery, an, 
therefore they were only brought in incidentally. 

5748. Then your impression as to the necessity of reforms and improvements 
in the management of the gallery, was formed to a certain extent before the 
present examination and investigation commenced ?—Clearly ; that article wa; 
written, I think, in the year 1844. 

5749. What are the particular matters, or parts of the management, to which 
you object: is it to the general system, or are there special branches or depary. 
ments in the management which you think defective ?—I think there are severa| 
points in which the detects are obvious: in the first place, I should say there j; 
no independent action on the part of the management at present, in consequence 
of its being so mixed up with the Treasury; in the next place, I should sq 
there is an absence of direct and concentrated responsibility on the part of those 
who are entrusted with the charge of the National Gallery. I should also say there 
is a want of a defined system of aims and management ; and the last defect which 
has particularly struck me is the want of a stated annual sum for purchases. 

5750. Do you consider that the absence of salaries in any of the persons en. 
trusted with the principal management of the gallery is a defect in the system ?—| 
do not think it is possible to obtain the proper description of responsibility, unless 
the managers, whether one or several, whether an individual or a Board, are 
paid. I do not think the public have any right to expect or exact trom gratuitous 
services the same amount of responsibility as necessarily attaches to onerous 
services. 

5751. Would you approve of keeping up the trustees, in any form, as a visiting 
and controlling body, instead of a directing and managing body, as they seem 
hitherto to have been, or would you abolish the system of unpaid trastees 
entirely ?—I would abolish the system of unpaid trustees entirely, provided 
another efficient system is substituted. I would be entirely against a divided 
responsibility, which, I think, is one of the great evils existing at present, seeing 
that the responsibility is now divided between the National Gallery trustees and 
the Treasury. 

5752. Would you place the chief management of the gallery, which is now 
vested in the trustees, with a director under them, in the hands of a single pai 
director 7—I think, considering the nature and extent of that evil of the want of 
responsibility, as it has come out in evidence, the natural conclusion would be that 
the best remedy is to concentrate the entire responsibility and power in the hands 
of one person, but I cannot, after much consideration, think that expedient would 
practically at all answer ; I think it would be passing from one great ineouvenience 
to another, and perhaps a greater. 

5753- You do not think you could find a single individual sufficiently qualified 
and competent to perform the duties that would be required on his own judgment 
and responsibility?—So far as my experience goes, which is considerable 10 
different countries, 1 am not prepared to expect, in avy individual, tle amount 
of qualifications which I should wish to see in such a single director of the 
National Gallery; I think it would be necessary that he should possess no! 
only a thorough knowledge and impartial view of every different school of ar, 
which is at all worthy of consideration, but that he should be able to appreciate 
without prejudice, the relative importance of all those schools, [ think that he 
should also know, in the same manner, and regard impartially, the merits and the 
relative importance of all the great masters in each of these schools. I think he 
should be so thoroughly cognizant of the technical parts of painting, as to judge 


of the exact condition of pictures coming under his view ; and also that he shoul 
know 
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practically the commercial value of pictures in this and other markets. In 
to this, he would require a very high standard of critical discrimination 


know 
adit d I despair of finding all those qualifications in ; indivi 
nd taste, a0 sp g ose qualifications in any one individual, 
nea. Admitting, as is probable, that it would not be easy, or perhaps possible 
find al! those qualifications in one individual, if he were a gentleman gene 
to sant with such matters, with as extensive knowledge as perhaps any one 


rally 
conver ioht ess, by having it in his d i 
“dividual might possess, by g 1 lis power, and perhaps it being part of 
" duty, to call in the assistance of certain other persons, who might be named 
a the Government to be consulted in cases of emergency, might he not in that 
je combine the requisite amount of judgment or infallibility required to conduct 
the affairs of the gallery 1—-T think such an expedient would practically be very 
much the same as a divided responsibility 5 it would bring in a variety of opinions, 
and I think you had better have that variety of opinions brought into play, in such 
a way as to make each individual holding then responsible, 


5755: in what mode would you propose to do that ?—I think by the appoint- 
ment of a small Board or committee, let them be called trustees, directors, or any 
other name you please. I think the committee ought not to consist of more 
than five or six, and that three at least should be a quorum for all purposes of any 
importance. ) 

5750: Would you have that committee subordinate to, or superior to, the 
directors?—I have already stated my objection to having a single director re- 
sponsible ; I would have in place of a director such a committee as I have pointed 
out. Of course there must be a keeper, or some gentleman somewhat resembling 
in position the keeper; but I consider that he and every officer connected with 
the gallery ought to be named by the directors. 

5757. In short, your views would be that you should have a body of trustees, 
as they are now called, only reduced to a very small number, and receiving salaries, 
instead of being unpaid ?—Certainly. 

5758. And you would propose to leave in their hands, as now, the supreme 
control of the establishment under the Government 2—I would give them a much 
larger discretion and control than the present trustees appear to consider they 
possess 3 I would have them entirely independent of the Treasury, and responsible 
to Parliament alone. 

5759. Vo you think that no department of the Ministry or of the Government 
should have any control whatever over their proceedings ?—I think that, practi- 
cally, it might be very convenient and important that one gentleman of that com- 
mittee should be a person in such a position as to bring him in contact with the 
Government ; [ do not think it would be convenient that he should be a Minister 
for the fine arts, liable to constant change, but I think it might perhaps be 
desirable that one of the five or six trustees or directors should be a gentleman in 

Parliament, paid or unpaid, as might be thought desirable, but not liable to 
removal with the Government. 


5700. Would not that have the effect of converting that gentleman, who would 
be one of the five, into the real director of the gallery, and constituting the others 
simply as his council or board ?—My plan may be considered, perhaps, entirely a 
theoretical one; but I should guard, as far as possible, against that, by imposing 
avery stringent responsibility upon each member. I would have frequent meet- 
ings during the year, and I would compel the attendance of each gentleman by 
fines, allowing his name to drop out of the list if lie did not attend regularly. 
My object in doing this would be to prevent the illusory discharge of his duties 
by anybody; but, in particular, I would exact that each of those gentlemen 
should append his name to every transaction of importance, such as the purchase 
of a picture or cleaning the pictures; this would fix each act on certain individuals, 
and I think in that way it would be found that each would bear his due share of 
responsibility. 

5761. At what salary would you expect to obtain the services of five gentle- 
men of that high sphere of knowledge, acquirements, and position ?—I have not 
considered that, and look upon it as a matter of detail; what I am anxious 
to see established is the principle, which would be obtained whether you paid 
these gentlemen 100 /. or 1,000 /, a year each ; if you obtain their services for 
a certain sum, I have no doubt they would perform their duty. I would suggest 
that one-half, at least, of the committee should be gentlemen not professionally 
Connected with art. 
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5762. And would you have the other half professional artists I—Yes ; artists 
or picture-dealers; or persons more or less professionally connected with art,’ 

5763. I presume you would insist upon there being a code of regulations of 
some kind or other, laid down for the general administration of the establish. 
ment ?—I think so. 

5764. By these gentlemen, or for them ?—By or for 5 I think their concurrence 
would be necessary; that would be arranged at the commencement of the 
system. 

5765. Do you think they should he under the obligation to give in regular anq 
frequent reports of their transactions, and of the state of the pictures in the 
callery ?—I think they should report annually to Parliament; but I venture to 
differ from a Noble Lord, one of the trustees, who was examined on the last com. 
mittee-day, when he proposed that the minutes of the trustees should be regularly 
laid before Parliament. I think that. considerable inconvenience might occasion. 
ally arise from the publication of their minutes; but I consider that in each year 
a report, containing everything of any importance that had been transacted during 
the year, ought to be laid before Parliament and published. I do not consider jt 
desirable that negotiations which are pending, or have been brought to an unsuc. 
cessful issue, should in all their details go before the public; for example, I see in 
the minutes which have been printed on Mr, Hume’s motion, that a certain picture 
by Raphael had been twice before the trustees for consideration. On one occasion 
a certain sum was resolved to be offered for the picture, which sam was very 
greatly increased on the next occasion; 2,000 Z. was offered in the one instance, 
and 3,000 J. in the next. That is very likely to happen in such transactions, but 
I do not think it is desirable, or even fair, that every negotiation of that sort should 
be published. | 

5766. What class of person should the keeper be who would, as in the present 
system, be under the trustees?—I am not prepared to lay down any limit upon 
that subject; I think the board of trustees ought to select the person they con- 
sider best qualified, whether professional or unprofessional. 

5767. It would be necessary for him to be a person equally competent with any 
one of those gentlemen, professionally to conduct the affairs of the establishment, 
would it not ?—Quite as competent; they ought to take the best man they can 
find. I think that the keeper, and all the other officers, ought to be removable, 
as well as eligible, by the Board of Trustees. 

5768. Entirely responsible to them :—Entirely responsible to them, 

5709. Appointed by them, and removable by them s—Yes; and of course 
the same as to the other officers. 

5770. If you give them the entire control over the system of management, 
their conduct with regard to the removal of a keeper, and so forth, would 
all come under the discussion of the House of Commons, would it not?— 
Certainly. 

5771. Do you not think that inconvenience might arise out of that r—I do not 
think it can be avoided; on the contrary, I think it will give the public confidence 
in the management. 

5772. Have you any further remarks to offer upon the general management of 
the gallery, before asking you a few questions as to the expenditure ?—I think 
the annual report to Parliament ought to state the reasons which have guided the 
trustees in their selection of each picture for purchase, or cleaning ; for example, 
I would have put upon record the opinion of the trustees as to the general desir- 
ableness of strengthening the gallery in any particular department where it might 
be weak. 

5773. Are you now speaking of picture-purchasing ?—No; the Honourable 
Chairman will recollect that my previous answers had reference to the annual 
report to Parliament, and my observation was following that up; that I would 
have the report contain an indication of the views of the trustees in selecting for 
purchase particular pictures, or particular classes of pictures. 1 think that such 
details would give confidence to the public in the result of those purchases ; for 
instance, the purchase of a particular picture may appear to myself, or any other 
person interested in the subject, to be highly unwise, while in reality there might be 
circumstances rendering the purchase of that picture, at that particular juncture, 
very much the reverse of unwise. 

5774. You would have the report, | presume, comprehend everything the direc- 
tois of the gallery considered as advisable and advantageous, that the public apt 
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he made aware of it i—Yes ; but : think it desirable that the public should know J. Dennistoun, Esqe 
shrough the report what aims and system the trustees would wish to carry out, 
- 4 further, which of the trustees go along with those views, or approve of the 
hase of specific pictures. Perhaps I may be allowed to make an observation 

rene reference to entrusting one individual with the entire control of the 
7 ie I know there is a strong feeling abroad at present in favour of such a 

ane ee in quarters of authority. [am anxious: to call the attention of the 
Committee to what appears to me to be another objection, independently of the 
difaculty of obtaining: those qualifications which I have pointed out as desirable. 
It has been said that it would be better that the responsibility should be brought 
home to one person, that person having broad shoulders to enable him to bear any 
reflections that may be made upon him; iy opinion is, that, constituted as this 
country is, (as referred to by Lord Aberdeen in his evidence on the last day,) where 
the public consider themselves entitled to know and able to criticise everything, 
those very qualities which would enable a director Singly to bear up against the 
strong expression of public Opinion in any particular case, would be totally in- 
consistent with those which 1 look for’ as necessary in the directors; | consider 
that mapy individuals who might be highly qualified to supply some at least of 
those qualities which I look for, would be too sensitive to accept, at all events 
long to retain, a situation which necessarily would bring upon him, unsustained 
by the opinion of a Board acting along with him, the whole brunt of public criti- 
cism, or possibly of public indignation. 

5775. 1s it your opinion that that principle holds good generally in this 
country. Is not almost every well-conducted establishment superintended by one 
head, either a member of the Government or otherwise, who is primarily respon- 
sible for the conduct of the establishment, without any great inconvenience being 
found to result from it?—I think that in matters of art Opinions are so con- 
tradictory, and gentlemen, equaily well informed and equally competent to judge, 
draw such very different conclusions from the same matters submitted to them, 
that more difficulty is found in that than in other subjects with which I am 
acquainted, in obtaining anything like unanimity of opinion. 

5776. Is it your opinion that if anything went wrong in the management of 
the gallery under the system you propose, the circumstance that public opinion 
was directed against five trustees or managers, instead of a single one, would 
either mitigate the evil in regard to them or in regard to the public themselves ? 
—I think that the opinion of five gentlemen, or a majority of the five who may be 
considered qualified, would and ought to weigh more with the public, even if 
they are not satisfied, than the opinion of a single individual. 

5777- Suppose the public were exceedingly dissatisfied, do you think that any 
great advantage would arise from their dissatisfaction being directed against five 
persons, rather than against a single individual ; you have said that one gentle- 
man would not be well able to bear the brunt of a public attack ; we will assume 
that something has gone wrong; is it not your opinion that the experience we 
have had under the existing system, with a divided responsibility, has been severe 
enough to make it desirable to see how things may go on where a single individual 
alone is responsible 2—My observation was, that | think you will find it difficult 
to find any individual, possessing those qualities which I should wish to see, and 


if found, to induce him to accept the sole responsibility of the direction of the 
National Gallery. 


5778.. Mr. Vernon.) You say you think it desirable that this governing body 
should be entirely disconnected with the Treasury or the Government ?—Yes. 

5779. Do you not see great advantage in directly connecting the interests of 
the National Galierv with the sources of supply, or with the funds by which the 
National Gallery uust be fed ?—I wish to have an independent action, and to 
avoid all divided responsibility. It would be for the Treasury, with the consent 
oF Parliament, to fix what funds should be at the disposal of the Board; but once 


voted, the sole and entire responsibility of expending those funds should devolve 
upon the Board. 


14 June 1853. 


5780. In that case you would probably shut yourself out, would you not, from 
ithe possibility, when the occasion might arjse, of a much larger sum being given to 
you :—Not necessarily, but I should wish the sum to be so large as, connected 


with another suggestion I shall make when I come to that subject, would, in some 
“egree, eet that difficulty. 
0.49. : 3D3.«C«w 5781. I presume 
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J. Dennistoun,Esq. 5781. I presume you consider it desirable that persons of high station in ¢} 

- country, having weight in the country, and who may be presumed to be more . 

14 Jane 1853. Jess fund of art, should be interested in the concerns of the National Gallery ?_ 
Certainly. : 

5782. Do you conceive that many of those persons who might be most desirab|e 
would be willing te be put upon the footing of officers at what must necessurjly 
be a small salary ?—To such persoas I suppose the mere amount of salary woulg 
be of no consequence. 

5783. Your object in recommending that salaries should be given is to secure 
good und constant work, and your object in narrowing the number is to secure g 
more strict responsibility ?—I should say yes, substituting for the word “ secure” 
good work, ‘‘ compel” good work; I do not think you can compel good wor, 
where services are gratuitous, 

5784. Do you consider that at any salary which, practically speaking, the 
country or any Government would be willing to sanction, you could secure the 
undivided services of persons who should inspire you with sufficient confidence 3 
—I do not look tor their undivided services ; I only wish the principle to p¢ 
established that, those services being onerous, the highest amount of responsibility 
may be required of those who accept the ottice. ; 

5785. Do you consider that there would be ample work for five persons with 
good salaries in that position ?—I1 have never said with good salaries; I have saiq 
already that I look on it as a question of principle, and that 100 i. a year would 
fix the principle, in my inind, quite as much as 1,000 /. 

5786. Does it not appear to you that a certain body of trustees, with one well. 
paid officer, who should be responsible to those trustees, might be a very good 
mode of government?—I can only say that, when asked by the Committee, | 
have taken the liberty of suggesting what appeared to me to be, upon the whole 
considering all the objections that have occurred to me, the least objectionable 
method. I do not bring it forward as perfect, but I think it might be tried, and 
if found wanting, something else would require to be substituted. 


5787. Lord Brooke. | By whom would you propose that those trustees should 
be appointed in the first instance:—By the Government; 1 presume by the 
Treasury. 

5788. In case of a vacancy occurring, you think it should be filled up by the 
Government ?—Yes; and I would carefully avoid the possibility of their shifting 
responsibility from themselves either on the Treasury or on any other branch of 
the Government. 

5789. Lord W. Graham. Would you have them removable by Parliament!— 
Certainly ; or by the Government. 


5790. Mr. B. Wail.) 1 did not quite catch what your matured opinion was, 
whether they should be in Parliament, paid or uvpaid; you are aware that a 
person in Parliament would be ineligible if the salary you contemplate were paid 
by the Government ; has your attention been called to that circumstance at all? 
—My observation was meant to show that I thought there was, practically, no 
objection to there being a head of the department in or out of Parliament ; but 
the responsibility would be so fixed by his taking the office as head, that, in my 
apprehension, it would not be necessary in his case to fix that responsibility further 
by a salary; consequently, if a gentleman can be found holding some other office, 
or one connected with office, who is willing to be head of this Board, unpaid, | see 
no objection in principle to his being so, but I do see a great objection to any 
considerable number continuing, as at present, to render gratuitous services to the 
nation in this matter. 

5791. Do you not think that five or six, being chosen in this way, you may 
say, after a very severe and critical examination of their artistic merits or demerits, 
would, when elected, be more apt to quarrel among themselves than when the 
machinery was in the hands of the patrons of art, assisted by some of the prin- 
cipal artists of this country ?—To my mind that danger is less than the incon- 
venience which I believe is likely to come from the other plan. 

5792. Did I understand you correctly to recommend that three trustees should 
of necessity attend to the cleaning of every picture ?—No; what I said was, that, 
in my opinion, no resolution of importance should ever be passed without the 
direct concurrence of at least three of the Board, who should be held specially 


responsible. I allude, for instance, to the purchase of a picture, or to the ordering 
any 
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icture in the gallery to be cleaned; my observation had no reference to su- 
any’ nding the operation of cleaning. 
_ 3. How would it be possible that any body of trustees could, in point of 
fact, be responsible for that which was, under their control, given into the hands 
a pe professional cleaner or liner ?—Y ou are speaking now of cleaning pictures ? 
704. Of cleaning or re-lining 4— A resolution in that case, I apprehend, would 
be come to by a majority of the Board, that such a picture required a certain 
operation, and that, in order to secure that operation being properly performed, it 
ought to be entrusted to the hands ofa certain selected individual. My evidence 
on a former occasion went to the principle of imposing on the individual so selected 
an uplimited responsibility ; consequently, the responsibility of the Board would 
not refer to the cleaning of the pictures, but to the selection of pictures for clean- 
ing, and to the selection of the individual restorer for executing the commission. 
795: Would you recommend that that cleaner and re-liner should be part of 
the body that you recommend to be formed, or would you recommend that the 
committee should have the power of selecting who they pleased, and of giving 
‘ctures into the care and keeping of different artists, for cleaning and re-lining ?-— 
As the trustees would have the whole responsibility, | should give them unlimited 
power of selection; I may, however, with reference to that question, iterpose 
here an observation which I am anxious to bring before the Committee; and that 
is, that I think accommodation ought to be provided in the building where the 
national collection is deposited, for all operations of that sort being performed 
within the premises; | think that a proper room for the lining and cleaning of 
pictures ought to be provided, and that those operations, when required, should 
be done at full leisure, without reference to holidays. 

5796. In point of fact, you are of opinion that no picture that was to be sub- 
jected to the operation of cleaning or re-lining should leave the gallery >—Cere 
tainly aot. 

5797- Will you allow me to ask you, whether you have ever thought over the 
subject of the expediency of having, if your plan were adopted, one foreign asso- 
ciate as a travelling director ?—Perhaps I liad better answer that question, if you 
will allow me, when we come to the subject of purchases. 

5798. Mr. Vernon.] Have you any suggestion to make as to the desirableness 
of restricting in any way the admission of the public to the gallery 2—No, I have 
not thought of that. 

5799. Chairman.] Jn answer to my question, as to why you consider that a 
single director in the ease of a national institution of art should be more 
objectionable than in the case of other departments of administration in the 
country, you said that in your experience you thought public opinion was keener 
in questions of art, and was expressed in a more virulent manner, and that it 
would be difficult to find a single person willing and able to incur that heavy 
load of responsibility, and its results?—That does not quite express what I in- 
tended to answer; what I meant to say was, that in matters connected with art 
there are so many different opinions, that I should think there is greater difficulty 
in obtaining unanimity on such subjects than any others, and that the public are 
more sensitive, in consequence of the narrow shades of difference in the Opinions 
that are entertained. 

5800. Do you not think that that impression may have arisen from the cir- 
cumstance that the whole system of managing our gallery, as our principal Fine 
Art institution, has been in a very anomalous state, and therefore that there has 
been greater reason for a keen exercise of public opinion than there is in regard 
to many other institutions?—My observation was not addressed to what has 
passed here of late, but is based on the great differences of opinion which I have 
found in every country on matters of art. 

5801. With respect to the question of expenditure, how would you propose 
that under the new arrangement that department of administration should be 
managed ?—It appears to me that there would be two different branches of 
expenditure; one, that connected with the maintenance of the establishment ; and 
the other, that required for purchases; consequently that two annual grants 
should be obtained from Parliament, one for the establishment, and the other for 
the purchases. My wish would be to seg a fixed sum annually voted for pur- 
chases alone. I do not consider that that sum ought to be very large. I think 
itshould not be less than 10,0007, a year, nor more than 20,0002. In the 
Present state of the gallery, that might suffice, provided the trustees were allowed 
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to retain the unexpended balances on the one hand, and on the other hand, jp 
they were allowed to anticipate to a limited extent the votes of future years, (to a, 
amount not exceeding say two years at once,) on any special occasion that Might 
offer for obtaining a very large accession to the wealth of the National Gallery, 

5802. Do you mean that the annual sum being 10,0001, the directors, if a), 
opportunity of making a great number of valuable purchases occurred during the 
first year, should be entitled to anticipate the amount of the second year’s income 
and expend 20,0007.?—The second and third year; that would make, under 
possible circumstances, a sum equal to 30,000 /. at one time, without going to Pap. 
liament for an additional grant, which I think it desirable to avoid. I have seep 
a paper by Dr. Waagen, lately published in the “ Art Journal,” stating thay 
from 20,000 2, to 30,000 J. a year was the lowest sum that ought at present to be 
voted by Parliament for the gallery ; it humbly appears to me, that that is tog 
large a sum to be voted in each continuous year; but I think that by some such 
expedient as I have suggested, of accumulaing balances on the one hand, anq 
anticipating annual votes on the other, a sum of from 20,000 7. to 30,000 1. might, 
when desirable, be expended on one great purchase. 

5803. Would not this inconvenience arise, that if in the course of the firs, 
year you spent 30,000 /., during the two next years, unless you broke in upon the 
system altogether, you would have to suspend your purchases entirely ‘—It would 
only be in exceptional cases that anything to that extent would be done; and 
I think it would be better not to admit, in the first instance, at least, the principle 
of going to Parliament for supplementary grants, if it could be avoided. 

5804. You would not consider it preferable to allot a sum of, say 10,000], 
annually, and to apply to the Treasury or Parliament, in extraordinary cases of 
very eligible opportunities for making purchases offering themselves, for a sup- 
plemental or additional grant in the course of the year ?—If the Government of 
the day bad no objection to make such a proposal to Parliament, | should have 
none to see it made ; but I think it would be quite exceptional, and, under such 
an arrangement as I have suggested, the occasions would be very rare indeed. 

5805. You think the occasions would be very rare in which the sums for future 
years would be so largely anticipated as to cause an obstruction or impediment 
in the way of purchasing ?—I presume so. 

5806. Would you have the expenditure for the ordinary purposes of the estab- 
lishment limited to a fixed sum also, irrespective of purchases ‘—I think it would 
be very easy to approximate a fixed sum, but certain operations made in one year 
might require a little more money than would be required in another ; for example, 
a mission sent abroad to examine pictures might require a few hundred pounds 
more than the average. 

5807. What proposal would you make with a view to negotiating for the pur- 
chase of pictures under that system ; in the first place, we will say at home ?—| 
would leave the whole responsibility upon the trustees to provide for each case as 
it arose. 

5808. And with regard to foreign purchases ?—With regard to foreign pur- 
chases, I think it very desirable that some means should be adopted by which, at 
a moderate outlay, pictures could be obtained from abroad. In page 30 of the 
second Return, towards the bottom of the page, speaking of a picture offered to 
the trustees, which was at Brussels, it is in the Minutes, “ Resolved, that the 
“trustees, not having the means of viewing this picture, which they understand 
«ig still at Brussels, they find themselves incapable of forming any just estimate of 
“its merits or value ;” this is one of probably several instances that might be ad- 
duced to show tbat inconvenience has arisen. It appears to me that the trustees 
ought to have power to employ either a qualified person, or to send one or more ol 
their own body abroad to examine and to report upon any particular picture of 
gallery, but that there ought to be very stringent regulations, so as to prevent any 
abuses. These gentlemen, if trustees, ought to receive no remuneration for their 
journeys beyond their actual expenses, and they ought in no case to receiv’ 
a commission upon the price of the purchase. 


5809. Suppose one gentleman of the five that you propose to constitute 


as a Board were to go abroad for the purpose of making purchases, perhaps o 
pictures of some particular school with which he was specially conversant, would 
he not be virtually placed in a position of being singly responsible in respect 
to very important transactions, to which single responsibility you have so great 


an objection in the general management of the gallery at home ?—To a limite” 
extent 
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extent he would ; but the responsibility would lie, in the first instance, with his 
leagues, who selected the objects, and deputed to him such large powers; and, 
co the second place, the public would know exactly when the purchases were 
in de, who was responsible for them. 
Ss 810. But it would not be practicable in this case to obtain what you propose 
‘ny other cases 5 the consent of two-thirds of the Board to the purchase of that 
picture, for only one member of the Board would have seen the picture ?— 
Certainly ; for though one or two members of the Board might be sent to inspect 
and report, upon their report the whole body, or a majority of the whole body, 
would act. ‘ : : 

5811. With regard to those occasional purchases which offer themselves to 
q traveller who .takes an interest in these matters, might it not be extremely 
inconvenient to have to communicate with the Board at home as to the advisa- 
bility of concluding the purchase -—Opportunities might be lost; but I see no 
alternative. ne think that any member of the Board who chose to purchase a 
picture at his own risk for the National Gallery might do so; but under no 
circumstances whatever ought such a picture to be taken from that individual 
trustee at any other than the cost price, in order to prevent even a suspicion of 
jobbing. ; 

5812. You are aware that gifts or bequests of pictures are made sometimes to 
the gallery, under certain conditions ; for example, upon the condition that the 
bequest should remain entirely separate, or that the whole number of the 
pictures should be accepted, although many of them might be of small value ; all 
these are questions which have been considered on previous occasions, with 
reference to the present system of management ; have you any suggestion of 
your own to offer on those points r—I do not know that much could be done in 
addition to a resolution adopted in 1845 upon that subject ; namely, the trans- 
mitting to provincial galleries such pictures as might not be considered imme- 
diately necessary in the National Gallery, with the consent of the donors, 

5813. Do you not think that the tendency to send inferior works to the pro- 
vinces, or works which were not considered worthy of place in the national coi- 
lection, might be to deteriorate the taste of the inhabitants of the provinces for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of the capital '—Judging from the minutes which 
have been printed, the trustees appear to have exercised a very large discretion in 
refusing, as I think wisely, pictures which, I presume, were of the class to which 
your question refers. I think that no picture ought to be acquired, or accepted, 
which is likely to injure taste in the provinces ; but under a variety of circumstances 
pictures might come to be in the possession of the trustees, the exhibition of 
which, though no longer necessary here, might be useful in the provinces; for 
example, a picture, the work of a certain master, being now in the National 
Gallery, a much better example of the same master may, in process of time, be 
acquired ; it appears to me that in that case it would be unnecessary to retain the 
second-class picture in the national collection ; it would be better to send it to the 
provinces, especially as I should look with very great jealousy on any selling 
of pictures from the Nationai Gallery under almost any circumstances. 

5814. Lord W. Graham.] Is it your opinion that even an inferior picture might 
offer to students of art a certain degree of useful warnings, which they might 
not find in a masterpiece ;—-Yes ; but that is a question of degree. 

5815. Chairman.} Do you consider it would be desirable, in a gallery extended 
and improved, and placed under a better system, to have a collection of copies of 
the higher works of art, which are not in the gallery itself, or in the country, 
such as the great works that are at Dresden, Paris, or Madrid, or in other 
collections on the continent 2—I think that until our National Gallery is much 
better furnished with original masterpieces, that question need hardly be enter- 
tained. I should consider it generally not desirable to expend money on copies. 

5816. Even copies of the noblest works of art to which we have no access In 
other ways ?—If the Honourable Chairman speaks of modern copies, | should cer- 
tainly Say it is not generally desirable; there are copies, or what are called repliche, 
of well-known pictures, produced by painters of the same age and school, exhibiting 
the same description of treatment and handling, of the same age, and subject to 
the same influences as the original picture ; copies oi that description may, In 
Some instances, be desirable acquisitions. ; 

5817. Lord Brooke.] You said just now, you would object to selling pictures 
ye: the gallery; would you object to the gallery buying a whole collection, ere 
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J, Dennistoun, Esq. the best, and selling the refuse >I look upon that as a very difficult question 
————--__ to, answer; on the one hand, I should be very unwilling to see the Nationa} 
14 June 1853. Gallery trustees foreclosed from making such arrangements; and on the othe; 

hand, I know there would be so much jealousy as regards the pictures rejected 
that I think there would be on the whole little satisfaction in doing so. I do not 

ae speak of what has happened in this country, for I believe that such a thing hag 
1 a a ae | never been done; but I know instances in which pictures have been parted with 
| from foreign galleries, and afterwards great outcry has been made as to mistakes 
said to have been committed; that being the case in Italy, to my own know. 
ledge, I should apprebend that stronger and more frequent expressions of public 
opinion to the same effect would take place in this country, whether well or jj] 
founded. 

5818. Mr. Vernon.] I presume that, supposing an entire collection of pictures 
were to be purchased, you would not recommend that the whole number of the 
| pictures should ever be hung up, but you would recommend that a process of 
a selection should, as far as possible, take place in the first instance ; so that the 
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best pictures should be hung up, and then when that. was done you would not 
object to the rest of the pictures being disposed of by the directors:—I should 
. not object to it, but at the same time I feel convinced that, in a great many 
oan instances, great objections would be taken to the selection so made. 
re 5819. Does not your objection apply principally to the taking away of pictures, 
when once they have been hung up.on the walls, exposed to public criticism, and 
aa when found wanting, then taken down to be sold ?—I think that when pictures 
Man | a are once admitted into the national collection, they ought not to be sold; and I 
think that, supposing a large purchase to be made, and some of the pictures so 
pb purchased to be weeded out and sold, they should be sold only under very 
{ stringent regulations. 
| 5820, Chairman.]| Might it not be possible to avoid the danger of exciting 
| public opinion by making a regulation that no picture should be sold without the 
} consent of Parliament ?—Possibly. 
5821. Do you think it would be desirable in a complete National Gallery to 
: have a locality set apart for the exhibition of works of art considered by the 
trustees as calculated to improve the public taste, which, although not belong- 
fae ing to the gallery, might be deposited there temporarily by the proprietors :— 
I should say that in the present state of our gallery every inducement ought to be 
held out to public bodies to deposit pictures of a certain class in the gallery, as 
has been already done by the trustees of the British Museum and others; and 
L also should desire very much to see, if satisfactory arrangements could be made 
for that purpose, some pictures now in certain Royal Palaces deposited for a time 
in the National Gallery, those pictures being of a class in which, at present, the 
gallery is very deficient: could the consent of the Crown be obtained to some 
ut it such temporary arrangement, I think much good might be attained. With 
| nea i ii regard to the taking in of pictures from private individuals, that might be more 
Le ae Te difficult to arrange, but, at the same time, I think the principle a good one, and 
1 see no reason why it should not be carried into effect. 

5822. In the case, for example, of a work of great value, and perhaps of great 
oe: f celebrity, purchased by a private gentleman abroad, and brought to this country, 
Ka | a if he had no opportunity of placing it for a certain time satisfactorily in his own 
ik ABI house, were he to offer to place it in the National Gallery during the intermediate 
, Hi period, do you not believe it might be desirable and conducive to the objects of 
te | the gallery generally to accept such an offer ?>—I meant to express my concurrence 
ay | in that, supposing the accommodation to be sufficient, which at present it 1s 
be . not. 
1h i Te 5823. Do you think that on a more enlarged scale an exhibition, such as that 

aaa | which takes place during the season in Pall Mall, might also be combined with 
| the permanent exhibition of the gallery, by admitting pictures from private collec- 
tions for a certain period, to be exhibited to the public ?—I have not considered 
1) that point, but on the moment it occurs to me that probably the arrangements 0 
. the British Institution are at present sumicient to effect the object which the 
Honourable Chairman bas in view. 
ay i 5824. Mr. Vernon.| Do you not consider that, while it is extremely desirable 

ie that works of high art belonging to private individuals should be made available 
tak [! to the public, aad should be exhibited to the public for more or less time, yet 


that, on the other hand, the National Gallery should be considered as the rep?- 
gitory 
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itory of works of art which Sirietly belong permanently to the public ?—T think 
the latter object is an important one ; on the other hand, I think that individuals 
cite probably be more disposed to entrust their pictures for temporary exhibition 
to the custody of the National Gallery trustees, than they would to any other 
body of individuals. ; 

gon. I understand your answer as necessarily going only thus far : you think 
st desirable that the same body should also be entrusted with the management of 
an exhibition, differing in its nature, however, from that of the National Gallery > 
“_] do not contemplate that. My observation at first was as to the desirableness 
of obtaining on deposit from public bodies, and possibly from the Crown, pictures 
of a class which at present is not represented, or only inadequately represented 
in the gallery. These pictures, I presume, would be received upon the under- 
standing that they were to remain a considerable time there, recallable of course 
at the pleasure of the owners ; but that they were not there merely for a short 
time, or for temporary exhibition ; and I did not contemplate either with reference 
to that class of pictures, or to the other class which the Honourable Chairman 
suggested, deposits from private individuals. It did not occur to me that a sepa- 
rate exhibition, under the charge of the trustees of the gallery, was to be made 
of such pictures. j 

5826. Then your object simply would be to improve the public taste by the 
sight of a class of works which are not otherwise to be seen in the gallery, and 
thereby you hope to improve the public taste, or, at all events, to turn it in that 
direction, and make the public more desirous of obtaining similar works perma- 
yently for the country ?—Certainly. 

5827. Lord W. Graham.] But if individuals were certain that their pictures 
would be occasionally exhibited, do you not think that that might interfere with 
the tendency to bequeath such objects to the nation ‘-—Perhaps it might; that 
has not occurred to me. 

5828. Chatrman.]| With respect. to the principle, which has been alluded to by 
yourself, of endeavouring to elevate the public taste by higher and purer examples 
derived from the best age of painting, have you any special suggestions to make 
as to the mode of carrying that object into effect ?—I think that in a national 
gallery there ought to be two great objects kept in view ; one should be to elevate 
the public taste by exhibition of the highest works of the best masters, and thie 
other to represent the progress of art in its various schools. 

5829. In a very limited gallery like our own, where we have not the means, 
and perhaps may not have the means for a very long period, of showing the pro- 
gress of art in any number of schools, wouid it not be better to limit vour 
purchases in the first instance to what are considered the more pure and funda- 
mental schools, the Italian schools, or one or two of them only ?—I have never 
been able to discover in the purchases of the trustees of the National Gallery any 
system whatever ; they certainly have not followed the latter object to which I 
refer, viz., that of extending the collection so as to illustrate the progress of art ; 
neither, on the other hand, in my humble apprehension, have their selections, 
generally speaking, been from the highest examples of art, because they have neg- 
lected completely what I look upon, and what I believe is now looked upon 
generally, as the highest schools and the best periods of’ art, and have preferred 
ete to a considerable extent from the schools of Bologna and the Nether- 
ands, 

5830. In acting upon the principle of showing the succession of schools and the 
progress of art, and combining that principle with the other of elevating the public 
taste, do you not think it desirable, in the first instance, to direct attention more 
particularly to making up a series of works of the early Florentine school, and 
perhaps the early Venetian school, and the Lombard school, rather than extending 
the collection to the inferior schools, the Spanish school, and schools of the 
Netherlands and Holland ?’—My wish would be to see for a time the funds of the 
trustees expended chiefly in purchasing works of the best age. I apprehend the 
ee age of art to have been the period between 1450 and 1540, which period 
a been hitherto exceedingly inadequately represented, and in many instances 
neat kaa from the instances Mr. Christie has just given, has been greatly 
dace Lord W. Graham.| Can you instance any masters or schools that you 
achat - In particular ?—I should say that there are perhaps 20 masters of various 

"8 during that period, specimens of whose paintings are not to be found in 
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the gallery, and all of whom are of very great importance, owing to their intring 
merits, as well as to their being illustrative of the history of those schools. % 

5832. Chairman.| Does that remark extend to all the other schools, or jg ; 
limited to the Italian schools?—I think there are some other masters, ,. 
works would be of very great value, as illustrating the history of art; masters i: 
the Flemish school, and the German and Upper Rhine school, which are cop 
pletely unknown here ; there are two fine specimens of the early Flemish painters 
in the gallery, but only two. : 

5833. Do you not think that there are more than 20 original masters of t) 
earlicr Italian schools, of whose works we want specimens in the gallery 
I think it might be very desirable to possess the works of many other masters. 
but it has occurred to me, on giving the subject a little consideration, that there 
are at least 20 names of painters of high importance whose works we do not a 
present possess. 

5834. Of the Italian school alone ?—Chiefly of the Italian school. I ought to 
have qualified what I said just now; I meant to say there were at least 20 nameg 
before Raphael, and I believe that there are at least 20 other names between the 
years 1450 and 1540, during the lives of Raphael and his immediate successors 
of not less importance, which we do not possess. 


5835. Lord W. Graham.] To what extent would you admit pictures of recen, 
purchase or English schools?—I think that our National Gallery ought to include 
valuable specimens of all schools, but at present I should wish to see nis Portions 
of their funds devoted in the first instance to what appears to me to be the more 
important class of pictures, and that in which at present we are unfortunately the 
least rich. I may add, as an additional reason for giving a marked preference to 
such purchases, that the public taste perhaps requires instruction upon that more 
than any other description of art. Unquestionably, other schools being already 
more appreciated in this country, are more likely to come into the National 
Gallery by gift and bequest, than pictures of the class to which I have just 
referred. 

5836. But if the public taste is not prepared for those pictures, might it not be 
possible that the public would call them trash ?—I should hope that a very brief 
acquaintance with those pictures would correct the public taste. 


5837. Mr. Vernon.] Perhaps it is within your experience, as it is within that of 
a preceding witness, that of late years the public taste has gone very much in the 
direction of that severe and earlier school of art?—It certainly has; within my 
experience, a very great change has taken place in that direction; and I may 
add, in reference to the question proposed by the noble Lord, that I have seldom 
known any amateurs who showed a great preference for that class of early art, 
who had not at first looked upon it with indifference, or perhaps with contempt; 
becoming able only on further acquaintance in Italy with the higher works of 


masters of that class, to appreciate their excellence. 


5838. Is it not very desirable, both for artists and the public generally, that 
when we talk of pre-Raphaelites, we should really know what that word means !— 
I think it is certainly desirable, although not necessary in the first instance, that 
the National Gallery of pictures should contain specimens of what ought to be 
avoided, as well as what ought to be followed, in so far as regards the gradual 
progress of art. But true pre-Raphaelite pictures, when good, show much to be 
admired. 

5839. Do you consider that in many of those early works, although the exec 
tion may be inferior, the feeling and intention of the painter, in some cases, '8 
more plain than in works of a later day, and that great instruction may be 
obtained by the best artist, as well as by the public, from the sight of such 
pictures ?—I think that little advantage is to be gained from them, except by 
persons possessed of a considerable amount of intelligence, which intelligence ¢” 
only be obtained from seeing the best examples; buf from such, studied in @ 
proper spirit, a great deal indeed may be acquired. 

5840, Chairman.] Would it not be necessary that the adoption of thes? 
principles of purchase should be brought to bear upon the Board something ™ 
the way of an injunction by the public, or by Parliament, on the reconstitution ° 
the svstem ; or would you leave it to the discretion of the five members of 
Board to follow their own views, upon the understanding that public opin 


enerally is made up on that point ?—] think that such a suggestion might be 
4 y p p gs very 
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a useful; it would tend to strengthen the hands of the trustees in their J. Dennistoun, Esq. 
S. 
ei Do you think it would be desirable to put a check upon the practice 
-whicb has hitherto prevailed, of snatching pictures up here and there, merely 
pecause they happen to be striking in effect, or because they have some name 
or some great mechanical merit, or otherwise, which practice may have interfered 
with the adoption of any general and better principle ?—No doubt it might be 
advisable ; but at the same time, if it were to go out to the public, through a 
Report of this Committee, or any other authoritative source, that purchases for 
the National Gallery were hereafter to be made from any particular class of 
‘ctures, the immediate result would be to increase at once in the market the 
price of that class ; and, with reference to those occasional and unsystematic 
yurchases to which the Chairman has referred, I must say, with every leaning 
to the higher schools of Italian art, it does not appear to me that the National 
Gallery trustees ought to be precluded from making purchases of other descrip- 
tions, from time to time, as opportunity occurs ; and the question with me, in 
many cases, would be, not so much whether the picture or pictures purchased 
were themselves immediately desirable or not, as whether, under the whole cir- 
cumstances of the case, It was a desirable employment of the funds. For example, 
a good deal has been said with reference to the latest purchase for the National 
Gallery of a large Spanish picture, With reference to that, it humbly appears to 
me that that picture was important as a link in the history of the Spanish school, 
making it desirable that our gallery should possess it; but when I consider what 
an immense amount of pictures more valuable, in my apprehension, the sum of 
2,2001, might have obtained, I am not disposed to think that purchase judicious. 
I think that, even at the sale of the Spanish pictures, a smaller sum might have 
been better spent in obtaining several specimens of that school, of a quality 
perhaps not inferior, and at all events of an interest nearly as great, which were 
exposed for sale, and which brought comparatively but smail prices. 

5842. Were there not a number of pictures in that collection, which, if pur- 
chased systematically, might have given us something like a series, showing the 
progress of the Spanish school ?—I consider that there were. 

5843. There were some very early ones, were there not ?—I believe that those 
were on the whole deficient; but there was a considerable variety of masters 
and schools represented. : 

5844. There were pictures illustrative of the effect of Italian art on the Spanish 
school, were there not ?—I observed severa! such. 

5845. Do you not think that that was a class of pictures which it was highly desi- 
rable to obtain, in order to show the influence of the great Italian schools on the 
other European schools of art ?—Certainly, and I believe that those pictures did 
fetch a moderate price. 

5846. And do you think it would have been desirable for the National Gallery, 
in an historical point of view, to obtain them ?—I do not think it desirable to 
spend very large sums of money on pictures merely of an historical class, but I 
think that every opportunity ought to be taken of securing such pictures when 
they come into the market at a low figure, especially where they are signed and 
dated, or where anything approaching to certainty can be obtained either as to 
the master, or as to the period when they were painted. 

5847. Mr. Vernon.] Do we clearly gather from you, that you think it extremely 
desirable that pictures of the Spanish school should not be excluded from the 
national collection ?—I would exclude no school, and I certainly should not 
exclude the English school; when the national collection becomes more compre- 
hensive, I think it very desirable that the best specimens of our own painters 
should be included in the collection. 

_ 5848. You are perhaps aware that in Spain, and in many other countries, there 
1S a growing feeling of appreciation of the value of their own great works of art? 


—I cannot speak to Spain, never having been there, but I understand that to be 
the case. { 
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5849. Are you aware that they are gathering into their galleries pictures, the 
€xportation of which they prohibit, and that Velasquez is only known well by 
those who have hud the good fortune to be at Madrid ?—I understand such to be 
the case. 

, 9850. Do you happen to be aware that the “ Velasquez” which was purchased 
here was well known to be a perfectly original and highly prized picture by all 
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I. Dennistoun, Esq. persons acquainted with works of art in Spain ?>—My evidence on that subject can 
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only be hearsay. I certainly consider, regarding as I do Velasquez chiefly g 

portrait painter, that, had it been wished to secure a first-rate specimen of on 
handiwork, it would have been better to have paid a large sum for one or m ‘ 
of his best portraits than for that picture which, to my mind, treated a ih “4 
subject in a manner characteristic of the school, but not likely to elevate “et 
in any degree in this country. a 

5851. Do you not consider that in a public collection of pictures it is impossjb] 
at all times to regard the mere treatment of a subject; that you must look also, 
the mode of execution, and that that is one of the things which distinguish 
private from public collections 2—Ungquestionably ; I do not except to “ 
purchase of ‘* Velasquez” as a purchase; [only stated that the large amount ‘ 
money for which it has been purchased might probably have been better spent : 

5852. Chairman.] Is it not your opinion that a very limited collection like a 
should be made up, as far as possible, from the higher schools of art for the io. 
pose of elevating public taste, and that it is not desirable to purchase pictures a 
high and sacred subjects where those subjects are treated in a degrading or offen. 
sive manner ?—Certainly ; but at the same time it must be borne in mind, that jf 
we are to have sacred subjects treated by the Spanish school, the pictures wi] 
probably, in many instances, be liable to the criticism which the Honourable 
Chairman has made. 

5853. Would not that be a reason for following the principle to which I haye 
alluded in endeavouring, in the first place, to bestow our funds in making up ow 
collection from the early Italian school ?—-That I consider ought unquestionab| 
to be the primary object. . J 

5854. Have you any knowledge of the Manfrini Collection at Venice ?—I have 
seen it more than once at intervals. I have not such a knowledge or recollection 
of it as to be able to speak with much confidence as to its value in a commercial 
point of view. 

5855. You have no such recollection of any particular pictures in the gallery 
which struck you as being of a very high character, so as to enable you to form an 
opinion what the prices or worth of them might be ?—My impression, when in 
Venice, was, that that collection had been somewhat over-appreciated, There 
are, however, a good many pictures that I consider would be valuable additions to 
our National Gallery in the way of illustrating the school of Venice, which is a 
highly important and a very interesting one ; I refer to the period I have before 
mentioned, 1450 to 1540. It did not occur to me that there were many works of 
very great individual importance in that gallery. 

5856. In connexion with the management of the gallery, has your attention 
been directed to that part of the system which relates to the admission of the 
public?—Do you mean with reference to the injurious effects produced by the 
air in the rooms ? 

5857. I refer to the great crowds who assemble in the gallery, and the alleged 
evils that have resulted from the indiscriminate admission of the public during so 
many days of the week ?—I live so little in London that I do not feel that my 
opinion on those subjects is of much weight; at the same time, when I hear 
from time to time complaints, with reference to the state of the pictures in the 
National Gallery, as resulting either from the impurities of the atmosphere in 
that part of London, or from the incidental effects of dust, and the presence of a 
large number of persons in the gallery, J cannot help observing that several 
pictures in the National Gallery, which have hung there for a considerable period, 
appear to me not to have suffered in the slightest degree, or, at all events, not in 
a perceptible degree from any such influences. 

5858. Will you mention the names of any of those pictures ?—Several of the 
pictures in that state no doubt are protected ‘by glass, but I believe that in more 
than one instance the glass has been lately placed there; so that I may assume 
that those pictures are in their present state notwithstanding the exposure to 
which they have been subjected. I should say this of the picture which goes by 
the name of “ Perugino:” the Bellini Portrait bas a glass over it, but this has 
been put over it, if 1 mistake not, very lately. There is also a picture by 
Garofalo, and one by Mazzolino. Also a small sketch by Rubens which never bad 
glass over it, I believe, and which has no dirt upon it. I do not think that the 
large Murillo has suffered at all; and two or three of the Claudes do not appe’? 


to me to have sufiered. In short, I am inclined to ascribe to another cause ve 
tha 
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inat- of atmospheric influence the dirty state of many of those pictures, 
the gallery varnish, ; 
gxq. Are you aware whether those pictures which you have enumerated have 
hed with the gallery varnish, or with mastic varnish 2—TI have never 
turn of those which had the gallery varnish applied to them; but I 
, certain that if applied at all to those pictures, it must have been 
applie much less extent than to many others. 


5860. (To Colonel Thwaites.) Are you aware of the nature of the varnish 
with which the pictures which have just been enumerated by Mr. Dennistoun 
pave been covered since you have been in the gallery ?—TI think you will find 
that stated in the return which I handed in this morning. 

5861. The Perugino picture aint should doubt that picture having been 
varnished with any oil in the varnish. 

862. The Bellini portrait em believe once. 

5803. The Garofalo ?—Which Garofalo; there are two ? 

364. The smaller one of the two ?—That I believe has never been varnished 
with oil varnish. : 
65. The Rubens ?—No, that has never been touched with oil varnish. 

5866. The large Murillo?—That has been varnished with mastic varnish 
and. oil. ; wend 

5867. With mixed varnish :—Yes. 

5868. How long ago, do you recollect?—I cannot exactly. 

5869. Has it been varnished more than once ?—TI believe that the last varnish 
which was put upon it was pure mastic ; but Mr. Uwins can answer that question 
more satisfactorily than I can.—(Mr. Uwins.) The large Murillo has not been 
yarnished since I have known the gallery. 

5870. (To Mr. Uwins.) Has it been cleaned at all?—Only of the ordinary 
dirt. 

5871. Then it is to be presumed that it has mastie varnish upon it?—I 
imagine so. 

5872. (To Mr. Dennistoun.) Are those the only pictures in the gallery which 
you have observed as having kept their colour and appearance in the way which 
you would yourself approve of :—-I should not say they were the only pictures. 
I observed those pictures as I walked. through the gallery a few days ago ; there 
are others under glass which have been well preserved; but as I was not sure how 
long the glass had. been: put over them, 1 do not put them into the list. 

5873. What is your opinion with regard to the use of glass on pictures; are 
you favourable tu it or not?—I have no technical knowledge to offer on the 
subject, nor have [ the results of any experience; I am, however, much opposed to 
the use of glass, inasmuch as it almost entirely deprives connoisseurs of the pleasure 
of looking at pictures, and students of a great part of the use of them; but at the 
same time it may be necessary, in order to preserve them. 


5874. Mr. Vernon.] You do not believe that any great injury accrues to pictures 
from the effluvia arising from the bodies of a great number of persons, and from 
dust being raised in. the gallery to a great extent ?—I can only speak as to what I 
have seen ; with reference to those pictures which I have named, it does not appear 
to me that there is any great ground of complaint from that cause. 

5875. If it were in any way demonstrated to you that an injurious effect was 
produced by the: admission of a large number of persons into the gallery, should 
you think there would be any harm im imposing certain restrictions on the free 
admission of the public ?—I think it might be difficult to do so, without in some 
degree interfering’ with the avowed object in forming the gailery ; and I think it 
would require a strong case of necessity to justify anything of the sort. 

5876.. Do you see any harm in the permission given to the general public to 
enter the gallery being limited to any time after, we will say one o'clock in the 
day, and a restriction that uo persons should be allowed to enter the gallery 
before that hour without first writing their names down in a book kept for the 
purpose >—That does not appear to me to: be a matter of much importance ; and 

have no matured: opinion to offer on the subject. 

5877. Chairman.) Have you turned your attention to the proposition that has 
lately occupied the mind of the public, fora combination of our art collections ? 
—I think it might be attended with some advantage ; but it appears to me to be a 


question of money and convenience, more thananything else ; as to convenience, 
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J. Dennistoun, Esq. | have no doubt that very much would be effected by combining them all in 9, 

na aa place, especially with reference to students and connoisseurs. I believe that, . 
the National Gallery moved to a suburban position, along with other collections 
that the concourse of visitors would be very much diminished ; and, consequent} 
to a certain extent, the public interest in the gallery might become more limite 
than it at present is; but I think it would be a very great boon to connoisseurs 1, 
see in quiet and with ease, those collections ; and one disadvantage that may haye 
been experienced from the presence of a great concourse of people, would then, | 
apprehend, be at an end, because it appears to me that great numbers of people 
who now visit the gallery are mere stragglers. 

5878. Mr. B. Wall.] Students have days of their own set apart for them, have 
they not, so that they are not inconvenienced by any pressure at present 2—T do 
not mean students in that limited sense of the word, 

5879. Chairman.] Is it your opinion, that the combination proposed would 
necessarily involve the removal of the site of the gallery #—I have been apt to take 
that for granted, understanding that there were difficulties in the way of greatly 
extending the present site. I consider the present site to be the most eligible, if 
the object be to give publicity and convenience to the public ; if, on the other hand. 
it be found that injury to the pictures results from it, I think it is better that the 
pictures should be moved. There is one other observation which I would wish tg 
make, and it is this: that if the whole artistic collections of this, great metropolis 
are to be combined under one management, those views which I have ventured tg 
bring before the Committee, with regard to the management of the National 
Gallery, might be considerably modified. 

5880. Are you not of opinion that the crowds of all classes of people, children, 
nursemaids, peasantry, and people of that description, who come in merely for the 
purpose of sitting down on a bench, or for various other purposes, are injurious 
in this respect,—that they prevent those people who have a taste for pictures 
from going to see them at all ?—I have very often been in the National Gallery, 
but it has never happened to me to be there when it was at all crowded, or when 
I have felt any inconvenience of the kind to which the question refers. I have 
observed, on looking over the printed Minutes, that an order was already giten 
to exclude children under a certain age; an order which I think was exceedingly 
judicious, 

5881. Mr. Vernon.} Have you ever been there on Whit Monday ?—I have 
never been there on any holiday ; I should studiously avoid it. 

5882. Chairman.| If this plan of a combination of art collections were to be 
adopted, bringing in everything that could be classed under the head of antiquities 
and fine art, sculpture, vases, gems, and other objects involving a great number of 
apartments under their separate directors, that would probably require a modifica- 
tion of your scheme with regard to the special management of the National Gal- 
lery :—I should think so; but I should always be inclined to keep the principle 
in view of giving the entire and absolute control of the pictures to a small body 
of responsible individuals; that body might act with a head, who might also be 
the head of the other establishments. 

5883. If the proposal were to have a general director of the National Gallery of 
combined objects, with a special director for classical sculpture and Egyptian 
sculpture, and a special director each for those other departments, forming a 
general Council or Board to the supreme director, you would stiil be disposed 
to adhere to your plan of having the National Gallery under its Board of 
five trustees, constituted as you have explained to us?-—I should; because my 
experience would lead me to believe that many gentlemen are admirably qualified 
for taking charge of an antiquarian collection, who do not occupy themselves at 
all upon pictures, and who consequently would not be competent to perform the 
duties of the Council in reference to the management or purchase of them. 

5884. Do you think that any great difficulty would arise with reference to the 
management of the gallery of paintings, if it were placed under one director, 0 
a general system by which another director should have the charge of the clas- 
sical sculpture, another of the Egyptian sculpture, and so forth >—I think the 
field that the pictures would fill is more extensive, and requires a larger amount 
of varied information ; besides which, I consider that those parties who interest 
themselves in different branches of antiquity would, generally speaking, if they 
had confidence in the person placed over that department, be perfectly satisfied 


with his management, and would not be inclined to question it, But | oa 
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e great majority of the public, who take much more interest in pictures 

ih 4 satiquities, or in any branch of antiquity, and have more initehae ote pipiens 

all events presume that they have more knowledge, on that subject, would be 

proportionally more apt to criticise the management. 

5885. Does it not appear to you that the gentlemen placed at the head of some 
of these other departments, such as the Grecian vases, the collection of ancient 

aintings, gems, COIs, and sculpture, and the more beautiful objects of ancient 
art, might have such a general knowledge of art, and even of modern painting, 
that they might be able to afford advice and assistance in the general management 
of the establishment, so as to obviate the necessity of that more extended system 
of management which you have described to us in your plan of a Board of five 
trustees >—I think that, in many instances, they might have the necessary quali- 
fications, and ie ee members of the Board ; but I do not think that they 

ould necessarily have them. 
w 5886. Do you not think that with a general system, under one director, who 
should, of course, without being a professional man at all, be a man of taste and 
judgment, able to obtain the occasional advice and assistance of other competent 
persons not immediately connected with the management, you might establish 
a system of control which would be as satisfactory as that which you have 
suggested eant those other heads are to be merely in the nature of an irrespon- 
sible council, Ido not think that the objections which have occurred to me against 
leaving the charge in one person would be diminished ; if they are to form a 
Board, the — would be a system very nearly approximating to that which I 
have suggested. 

5887. Do you consider it desirable that the Royal Academy should be in 

connexion with any system established ? I think there should be no regulation 
upon the subject whatever ; supposing the existence ofa limited Board of Trustees, 
I think members of the Royal Academy should be eligible just as any other pro- 
fessional class of individuals ; but I can see no reason why a Royal Academician 
should be necessarily connected with the National Gallery in any way. 
, 5888. I allude more especially to the question of site and accommodation ; 
there seems formerly to have prevailed a notion that it was desirable and proper 
that the Academy should be connected with the National Gallery, and the conse- 
quence was that they both obtained accommodation in the same building; do you 
consider that it would be desirable, in any new arrangement of the Art collec- 
tions, that the Academy should have a position of that description ?—I think that 
probably the reverse would be desirable; it seems obvious that if the National 
Gallery is to remain on its present site, all the accommodation which is now in the 
possession of the Royal Academy would require to be given up; or, on the other 
hand, if the National Gallery is removed toa suburban situation, their separation 
would necessarily take place, and I can see no reason for again uniting them ; on 
the contrary, there are probably reasons for placing the building which is to con- 
tain modern works for exhibition in a more populous and frequented situation, 
which reasons do not apply to placing the National Gallery there. 

5889. Mr. B. Wall.| Those observations of yours are made, are they not, upon 
the supposition that the ground now occupied by the National Gallery would be 
given up to the Royal Academy ?—It does not follow ; if the National Gallery is 
removed to another situation, a resolution to do so would not, in my apprehension, 
necessarily result in the removal of the Royal Academy ; it would be for the 
Government and the Royal Academy to make any arrangement that circumstances 
might require, but the fact of removing the one without necessarily removing the 
other would occasion a dissolution of that temporary, and, as it appears to me, 
accidental tie of position, and I see no reason why that tie should be renewed. 

5890. Would not that be practically giving up to the Royal Academy the 
finest position in the world ?—I have no knowledge of the position of the Royal 
Academy with reference to that building. 1 should presume that the Govern- 
ment would be free to dispose in any way of the buildings now in the possession 
of the National Gallery, and for aught I know, the Government may have power 
at any time to remove the Royal Academy from their present position, provided 
any rights or claims that the Royal Academy may have upon the Government, 
about which I know nothing, were properly compensated, and amicably adjusted. 

5891. Chairman. ] To revert for a moment to the question of purchasing, is it 
hot your opinion that any defects or errors that may be imnputable to the existing 


system of management, in regard to the purchase of pictures, apply rather to the: 
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J. Dennistoun, Esq, Omission of opportunities, than to the question of errors in the actual choice é 


14 June 1853. 


particular pictures ; that is to say, allowing pictures of a spurious description to 
be passed upon them as originals !—I think the error has been the want of systey, 
but as to the practical result, it appears to me wonderful how, in so long a perigg 
and considering the very large sum of money that has passed through the hand. 
of the National Gailery trustees, so few mistakes have been made. | 

5892. Have you any further suggestions of your own to make, which haye 

not been brought out by questions put to you by the Committee ?—The on) 
urther observation I would venture to make, is the extreme desirableness gf 
something like an arrangement of the pictures. I believe that is a matter fe} 
to be so important, that it is hardly necessary for me to speak upon it. I think 
a chronological arrangement in schools is desirable ; but in the meanwhile, as that 
would be totally impossible in the present building, I think, as far as possible, gy 
arrangement of the pictures might be made chronologically, without reference t, 
schools ; even that would bea step. 1 also think that new purchases ought, for a 
time, to be exhibited apart, or, at all events, in a portion of the gallery where 
they would at once be seen and recognised as new purchases, in erder that the 
public might have an opportunity of seeing how far their interests have bee, 
consulted. 

5893. Lord Seymour.| You have stated that, in your opinion, it is desirable to 
combine the different objects of art in one building r—lI think that, on the whole, 
it is desirable, especially for those who are anxious to have an opportunity of 
improving themselves; but probably, with reference to the general public, jt 
would be rather less, than more convenient. 

5894. You think, with reference to persons who go there for the purpose of 
study, it would be desirable that, when they went to the building, they should 
have an opportunity, after looking at pictures, to look at prints, and sculptures, 
and other objects of art?—I think it would be a great boon to connoisseurs, and 
to other intelligent persons. 

5895. Do you think that in a building provided for that purpose it would be 
desirable for persons, properly qualified, to give lectures on the progress of art, 
and exemplify those lectures by reference to the collection?—I had not thought 
of that question ; but it appears to me that at present the fashion of lecture-giving 
is so much on the increase in this country, that probably such an arrangement 
migit be desirable. 

5896. You said, in your opinion, pictures were preferred by the public to 
antiquities, and that therefore greater care should be taken in regard to the 
pictures, than in regard to antiquities ?—I meant to say, that a larger portion of 
the public took an interest in pictures than mm antiquities, and felt themselves 
more competent to criticise them, and that there would be a larger number of the 
public whom it would be desirable or necessary to conciliate in any arrangements 
that might be made for the management of the gallery, while departments of pure 
antiquity are seldom visited, except by a limited number of cultivated persons, 
whose confidence in the management would be more easily obtained. 

5897. If you combined together pictures and other objects of art, would you 
put in the same building all other objects of antiquity ?—In certain views it might 
be perhaps difficult to draw the line, but I apprehend that if in a group of build- 
ings, or a single building, the antiquities were wished to be united with the collec- 
tions of art, such antiquities as the Egyptian and the Etruscan ought to be pre- 
served there. I do not think it would be of so much importanee to put there the 
antiquities of Mexico ; but on the whole perhaps it would be better to put all 
matters of antiquity relating to art in the same department with the pictures. 

5898. Mr. B. Wall.| Would not the process of removing them be exceedingly 
difficult ?—I cannot speak to that, but I conclude that as. all those objects have 
been, within a comparatively recent period, placed in the Britisli Museum, the 
same means might be found to remove.them; the whole thing appears to me to 
be a matter of expense, and to be a question how far the convenience counter- 
balanees the expense, both of so extended a building, and the removal of the 
individual objects. : 

5899. Mr. Vernon.] Being of opinion that not much injury arises to pictures 
from dirt and so forth, do you consider that the advantage of having works of art 
all combined together, would counterbalance the disadvantage of having to remove 
them out of the reach of the general public ?—I think that as regards the public, 
it is desirable that all the collections should be united in some such sae 

tha 
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t which has been, I believe, already in the view of Government and Parliament ; 
oa with regard to the details, I think it is a matter very much of expense. 
but oo. If you can obtain, in the heart of the town, two sites, each of them 
enficiently large for separate purposes, one for the purpose of sculpture, and the 
ther for the purpose of pictures, would it, in your opinion, be preferable to keep 
re collections, although in that divided state, in the heart of the town, and 
therefore more available to the general public, than, for the sake of combining them, 
to take them to Kensington or any other place ?—I think it might be very practi- 
cable to have two exceedingly interesting museums ; one, consisting of the National 
Gallery, illustrated by collections of drawings, engravings, nielli, and, possibly, 
ottery and ivories ; while, on the other hand, there might be a collection of anti- 
quities, more properly 80 called, Including those from Nineveh, Lycia, Greece, 
Rome, and so forth, in connexion with sculpture, At the same time, I repeat what 
| have before said, that if, without an undue sacrifice of the public funds, the whole 
cam be brought to the same place, I think the results would be still more satis- 
factory 3 and it appears to me, that, besides the question of money, some weight 
might be given to the question of convenience. If, however, in order to provide 
a museum of a sufficiently large extent, a very long series of years must pass, 
during which those museums must necessarily be kept in a state of transition, 
without any great improvement being made in their management or otherwise, the 
disadvantage of that might counterbalance the advautage to be gained on the other 
od. 
u 5901. Chairman.| Are you aware of the historical series of pictures that exist 
in several of the Italian galleries, in the Academy of Florence, another at Siena, 
and another at Pisa; do you think it advisable, in enlarging and improving our 
own gallery, to have something in the way of a complete series, say of the Italian 
school, without reference to the higher merit of the pictures, in order to bring 
under one view the progress of art in Italy in particular, as the source and founda. 
tion of art throughout Europe ?—I think I have already stated, that as a secondary 
object it is desirable to bring many such specimens together, although not to the 
extent to which it is carried in some galleries in Italy, where many works of 
exceedingly small importance are preserved, more from local interest than anything 
else; but up to a certain point, I think this is an object which the trustees 
of the National Gallery should carefully keep in view. I have already stated that 
I think they should omit no favourable opportunity of obtaining any monument 
illustrative of the progress of art in any school, such as pictures authenticated 
by signature or date, and of sufficient interest to be specimens of art of that 
period ; but I think it is desirable that they should, in the first place, bestow their 
attention and dedicate their funds to that more particularly interesting and valu- 
able period of Italian art which I have already considered in the course of my 
evidence, 
5902. My question related not so much to‘procuring these specimens as 
to the arranging of them, because there are various modes by which the 


different schools might be chronologically arranged; I alluded to a series of 


them in one long gallery which should embrace a wider compass, a longer period, 
and a greater range of art, irrespective of those special arrangements of the 
individual schools in their own particular departments ?—I think the principle is 
a very valuable one ; it is followed, more or less, in all galleries which have been 
recently arranged, such as Munich and Berlin, and I believe it will be followed 
also in the new gallery which is now in the course of erection at Dresden. 

5903. Has the plan of having an outer gallery, for exhibiting an enlarged 
historical series, and other smaller apartments giving the historical series of each 
school or period in detail, been adopted in any recently erected gallery >—No; I 
am not aware of any, because in those instances to which I have referred, the 
classification is carried out chronologically, also placing in juxtaposition the 
pictures of the same school. I think that principle is a very good one, but it is. 
one which may be overdone; for example, in the Munich gallery, if I recollect 
rightly, there are two rooms, one of which, as 1 think, the largest room, and. 
another, one of the largest of the smaller range of rooms, are dedicated exclusively 
to Rubens, where there is a greater display of Rubens than there is in any other 
collection ; the effect of which, to my eye, is somewhat monotonous; and I| think 
that a judicious intermixture of the pictures of Rubens with those of Vandyke 
and other contemporary masters of his school, is not objectionable. 

5904. Is not the plan to which I have adverted, carried out in the outer 
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J. Dennistoun, Esq. gallery of the Uffizj, in Florence ?>—Very inadequately ; there is an attempt maq 
———_ to do so, but it is made very imperfectly ; generally speaking, the pictures in the 
24 June 1853. outer gallery, except a few early ones, are of very inferior interest. ’ 

5905. Mr. B. Wall.] Are they chiefly portraits ?—Portraits above, and othe, 
pictures illustrative of the history of art below. 

5906. Mr. Vernon.] Are you aware that there is an attempt to have a centrg) 
gallery at Munich, lighted from the top, in which the greater works of art are 
while the small chronological specimens are in side rooms, lit by side lights ?—T),, 
centre is not a gallery; it is a series of large halls lighted from the roof, but the 
principle of the building is that which the Honourable Member describes it to be. 
one side of small rooms is dedicated to a chronological series; the other, when 
I was there, was not finished, but I believe it is now dedicated to ivories, &c, 

5907. Chairman.] Do not the galleries to which I have alluded, take Florence 
for instance, comprise specimens of all, or almost all, of the earliest Tuscan schools} 
—No; I have never been able to ascertain on what principle that gallery was 
arranged; there are in the outer corridor 10 or 15 valuable specimens of Italian 
schools antecedent to the year 1500; but equally valuable specimens, though 
— smaller, are found in the two rooms dedicated to what are called tije 

uscan schools, 


Sir Charles Eastlake, p. Rr. a., called in; and further Examined, 


Sir C. Eastlake, 5908. Chairman.) WE propose now to continue our inquiries as to the genera] 

hen ne management of the gallery; but there are some points with regard to that 
management bearing partly upon the subject of cleaning, which have been lately 
brought under our notice by the Return given in of the Minutes of the year 1844, 
it appears that during the interval between the close of the London season in 
1843 and the commencement of the meetings of the trustees in the year 1844 
Mr. William Seguier died ; do you recollect the date of his death ?—1 do not, 
precisely. 

5909. He died during that season when there were no meetings of the trustees 
held in the gallery?—That is my impression. 

5910. ‘The last meeting of the trustees was, I believe, on the 5th of August, 
and the next meeting was not until the 5th of February following ?—My appoint- 
ment was in November 1843. 

5911. Your appointment was made by the Treasury, was it not 7—Yes. 

5912. Was there any meeting of the trustees held at the period of your 
appointment to receive you and give you your instructions —No. 

5913. Then, in fact, you entered into the management of the gallery without 
any communication whatever with the trustees in consequence of your appoint- 
ment by the Treasury ?—There was no special meeting on the occasion. 

5914. You took up your official position without any kind of instruction or 
communication with the Board of Trustees ?—Except with Sir Robert Peel and 
the sub-keeper. 

5915. How long was it after your appointment before any meeting of the 
trustees took place >—In February 1844. 

5916. Upon that occasion your appointment was notified to the trustees? 
—Yes. 

5917. Was there any notification made to the trustees of the death of the 
previous keeper ?—Probably there was ; but I am not aware of it. 

5918. During the intermediate period you had carried on the management 
irrespective of any meetings of the trustees, had you not ?-—Yes; I also sug: 
gested the purchase of some pictures from the Fesch Gallery; I ventured to do 
so after I had been in office scarcely a week, and I could only do so by commu- 
nicating with Sir Robert Peel. | 

5919. I think that on the 23d of January a picture by Francesco Mola was 
desircyed, was it not ?—Yes. 

5920. Was there a meeting of the trustees called specially to consider that 
subject 7—I do not remember that there was. 

5921. How did you proceed yourself in the direction of the gallery t 
the occurrence of so great an emergency ?—I think that at the very mome 
was not in the way. I did not bear of it immediately, but Colonel Thwaites actet, 
and went to a public office, after the person who had committed the injury 


been apprehended. 
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¢q22. Did you enter into communication with Sir Robert Peel immediately on 
he subject; was he in town ?—I do not recollect whether he was in town or not. 

23. At that period, with regard to an occurrence of that description, or any 

ther matter of importance, you were entirely dependent on the Treasury, and 
i d no assistance from the trustees?—I remember afterwards communicating 
with Sir Robert Peel. 

24. With reference to the employment of Mr. Brown in the gallery, you 
mentioned having stated to the trustees that Sir Robert Peel had recommended 
Mr. Brown, and asseited to his being employed ; upon what occasion did you 
make that statement to the trustees?—At a meeting of the trustees, when Sir 
Robert Peel, if I mistake not, was present, because I remember his speaking on 
the subject himself ; but there seems to have been an omission in not inserting 
anything relating to that transaction in the minutes; I believe, however, that it 
was formally brought before the Board, both by myself and by Sir Robert Peel. 
5925. Was that before or after Mr. Brown had executed the work ?—Before ; 
it was to obtain the sanction of the Board for his employment. I do not imagine 
there was any irregularity in that transaction, except that it was not inserted in 
the minutes. ‘ 

5926. Then Mr. Brown was in fact employed by the authority of the trustees? 
—No doubt he was. 


5927: On the 5th of August 1844, it is stated, “Mr. Eastlake brought to the 
«“ notice of the trustees the expediency of causing such pictures in the National 
« Gallery as required cleaning, &c., to be dealt with during the ensuing vacation ;” 
will you explain what is meant by the etcetera ?—I imagine varnishing ; cleaning 
being the strongest term that could be applied, I suppose the etcetera would 
relate to Milnor Operations, Saw t ' 

5928. It did not comprise “ restoring” ?—Not necessarily; I do not now 
remember whether any restorations were then reported by me as being required. 

5929. Were you never authorised by the trustees on any occasion to restore 
pictures ?—Never; Mr. Seguier, of course, made any restorations he thought 
necessary. 


5930. And then it was resolved, in consequence of that statement of yours, 
“ That Mr. Eastlake be authorised to take this opportunity of causing such work 
“to be executed by proper persons to be selected for tie purpose ;” does that 
imply that you were employed to select any picture in the gallery you thought fit, 
without any special order from the trustees ?—Quite so. 

5931. Then you had fall discretion given to you to take down any picture you 
thought fit, and commit it into the hands of any proper person you might select ? 
--Yes; indeed, | imagine I might have employed any picture-cleaner I chose. 


5932. Then, in short, the trustees who have been in the habit of exercising 
rather a rigid control in regard to some other matters since, and during the 
period of your office, in respect to the cleaning of the pictures, transferred their 
responsibility entirely to you ?—At that time and in such matters such was the 
case. 

5933. And there was no specification made in the minutes of the particular 
pictures to be cleaned on any occasion ?—It is very possible that I may have 
called their attention to certain pictures, and may have stated what I thought was 
necessary to be done, but nothing of the kind appears on the minutes. The 
Judgment of Paris, by Rubens, required a restoration, and was restored in the 
autuma of 1844. 

5934. You stated in your former examination that you considered Mr. Seguier 
had overpassed his instructions in cleaning the late pictures ; there was a meeting 
of the trustees held, J believe, on the 12th of November in the last year, when a 
resolution was passed by the meeting, as to the result of the cleaning, and its 
effects upon the pictures ; that minute is to the following effect: ‘ The trustees took 
“into consideration the cleaning and other restoration of pictures during the past 
“vacation, as directed by their minute of the 5th of July last, namely, the varnish 
3 removed from the following pictures : numbers 12, 14, 61 by Claude, the old 
« viihish removed ; 26, Paul Veronese ; 22, Guercino; 57 Rubens; 127, 163, 
E- Canaletti ; 165, N. Poussin, the old varnish removed. Nos. 3, Sebastiano del 
ie lombo; 33, Parmegiano; 13, Murillo, the varnish partly removed; and the 
" Whole of these pictures re-varnished.” I presume we may understand that that 
xnplies that the whole of the varnish had been removed from the nine first men- 
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Sir C. Eastlake, tioned pictures, having been removed only partially from the three other pictures? 
wt —-I should gather as much from that statement. 43 
5935. The Minute specifying that, from the three last-mentioned pictures, t},, 
varnish had only been removed partially, would imply, as to the others, that the 
whole had been removed ?—I should so conclude from the statement; but a 
may be sometimes an incorrectness of expression in the Minutes; Mr. Seguie, 
would be able to rectify such incorrectness, if it exists. ai 

5936. Then the resolution that follows ts, “ Resolved, that. the trustees approy 
“ of the result of the instructions on this head, as evinced in the improved appear. 
‘ance of the pictures, and of the manver in which the operations have been oe 
‘formed by Mr. Seguier, under the superintendence of Mr. Uwins,.”  {y, 
trustees therefore, after having inspected the pictures, were satisfied that 4 
varnish had been entirely removed from nine of those pictures, and that it had 
only been partially removed from the remainder ?—Yes; I do not remember that 
they took particular cognisance of the degree to which the varnish had beep 
removed ; I do not recollect that any such inquiry was made. 

5937- You were present at that mecting ?—I believe I was present at a meetip 
in November. 8 

5938. And being of opinion that Mr, Seguier had over-passed_ his instructions 
which were to the effect that he might remove the varnish from the pictures, diq 
you express any dissent from the resolution of the meeting, as to their satisfac 
tion with the mode in which he had performed his duty —I merely stated ab | 
believe others did, that the pictures looked a little fresh, and hoped that time 
would restore them sufficiently to a due tone. I am not aware that I absolute| 
used the expression,—the instructions were over-passed ; my impression is (but 
my evidence will show) that Isaid it would be a question whether the instructions 
were over-passed ; if, however, it be a question, 1 should say that the instructions 
were over-passed, 

593y. But you did not think it necessary on that occasion to dissent; you 
thought it not a matter of so much importance as to make it necessary for you 
to disturb the unanimity of the meeting ?—No further than by the general expres- 
sion to which I have referred. 

5940. Lord W. Graham.) In what way should you say the instructions were 
over-passed ?—It is still a question of degree ; I think it was not necessary to 
remove so much of the old varnish. 

5941. You confine it simply to removing the varnish ?—Yes, I do not imagine 
that anything else was done ; it is quite possible to make a picture look too fresh 
without damaging it, and by cleaning it unequally to injure its effect. I stated in 
my former evidence that I considered the Queen of Sheba Claude to be unequally 
cleaned, and therefore to have a somewhat inharmonious effect. 

5942. Chairman.| In Question 4620 you were asked by Mr. Labouchere, 
«| understood you to say, that these pictures were finally = e846 against your 
“ opinion,” and your answer was, “No; the resolution that was carried was 
“ not against my opinion; if you ask me whether the pictures have been cleaned 
“ in conformity with that resolution, that is a different question. I believe that the 
“ instructions of the trustees were over-passed” ?—Then I stated it positively, and 
“59 I should now; my impression was, that I said it was a question ; but still my 
opinion on that question would be that the instructions were over-passed. 

5943. We alluded, on a former occasion, to five regulations which you now 
explain, not as regulations, but as allusions to the practice of the gallery, one of 
those being a regulation against tlie temporary deposit of pictures in the gallery? 
—Does the question refer to pictures deposited by persons who have offered 
them for sale? 

5944. No; it alludes to the temporary deposit of some remarkable picture, 
which may have been bought by a gentleman who considers it worthy of atten 
tion, and which he would be willing temporarily to deposit for exhibition in the 
National Gallery ?—I was not aware of the existence of any regulation against 
such a proceeding. 

945. There is another re ulation as to the vacation which you will find at 
page 13 of the first Return of Mr. Hume, as to the closing of the gallery ; the! 
was the original regulation, 1 think, when the collection was at Mr. Angerste!s 
house ?—I am not aware of it. “oh 

5946. Is there not a board on the door of the gallery at this momeh whic 


contains the regulation which was affixed to the door of Mr. Angerstein’s 
pro IDL» 
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robibiting more than 200 persons entering the gallery at the same time? 


ot aware that it remains there. 
nN 


5947: You are not aware that it is at the door of the gallery at present >— 


48. If it be, you would think it rather a singular notification, considerin 
that there are sometimes 500 or 600 persons there at a time? 
t present admitted is unlimited, 1 believe. 
ae . There was also a regulation against occasional cleaning alluded to b 
Mr. Russell, which regulation was to be done away with by a minute of Februar 
1851 OF 1852; was that regulation in force during the period you held the office 
of keeper ?—I do not clearly understand what the regulation is. 

5950. It was at a meeting of the goth of February 1852. The minute states : 
«Mr. Russell called the attention of the trustees to the existing regulations for 
« theeare of the pictures in the gallery, by which the express authority of the 


—I am 


§ 
Yes; the number 


«trustees is understood to be necessary for any positive act for the purpose of 


2 improving the appearance of the pictures ;” did that regulation exist during the 
eriod of your holding office as keeper?—No; I should have considered myself 
uite at liberty to direct cleaning in the mode referred to in that minute, with a 

silk handkerchief, at any time, and I did it myself frequently. 

5951- To what, then, do Mr. Russell and the trustees, who seem to have 
acquiesced in this view, allude by this very stringent regulation >—I should find 
it difficult to explain the statement ; twas Mr. Russell’s mode of bringing forward 
the proposition; it was worded by him, and I do not see that that mode of expres- 
sion was called for. 

5952. So that in reality, even in regard to the practice of the gallery, the 
regulations that are alluded to from time to time do not represent, or repre- 
sent very imperfectly, what was the practice of the gallery ?—In the case to 
which you have called my attention, there was no such regulation ; there was 
nothing to prevent the keeper from directing pictures to be cleaned with a silk 
handkerchief. 

5953. There is one instance where, on the 2d of June 1845, at a meeting of 
three trustees, there was a regulation annulled which required the special sanction 
of the trustees for the introduction of any pictures for inspection into the gallery ; 
but at a subsequent meeting on the 25th of January 1847 (of four other trustees 
who were not present at the former meeting), fault was found with parties who 
had introduced pictures upon the last occasion without the special sanction of the 
trustees, but with the sanction of the keeper, so that upon that occasion, the 
trustees present upon the later occasion overlooked the regulation of their 
colleagues who were present on the former occasion?—Yes; but is not the 
expression, “ annulled,” which you have made use of, rather too strong? Tt was 
set aside for that occasion only, I should imagine, not annulled altogether. 

5954. On the 2d of June 1845, in Mr. Hume’s Return of 1847, there is this 
minute: “The trustees having taken into consideration the inconvenience that 
“ may occasionally be felt from refusing admittance to pictures offered for purchase, 
“and tendered for their inspection at their meetings : Resolved, Thata discretionary 
‘ power be granted to the keeper, and in his absence to the secretary, to allow 
“ pictures brought to the gallery under such circumstances to be received, when they 
“shall appear to them worthy the attention of the trustees” ?—That gives a dis- 
cretionary power to the keeper at all times. 

5955. But on the 25th of July 1847, in a letter written by the instruction of the 
trustees to a gentleman who had forwarded his picture to the gallery, it is said, 
“Tam further directed to inform you, that this picture has been forwarded to 
“ the gallery contrary to their regulation, the consent of the trustees not having 
“ been specially obtained for the purpose ”?—It should have been “ the consent 
“of the keeper not having been obtained.” I believe that is the only error. 
The picture was sent without any permission whatever. I do not see that there 
18 any important contradiction. 

5956. ‘The Committee may infer that, from the general mode in which both 
the regulations and the minutes have been made out, there was no system of 
intelligible or generally recognised regulation in force under the late system of 
the trustees, which could be a regular and constant guide to the conduct of the 
. 'Siness of the institution ?—In the minutes the wording is sometimes loose, as 
in this case; but IT think it may be explained by substituting the word “* keeper ” 
for the word « trustees.” 

0.59. 3F4 5957. That 
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5957. That is rather an important alteration, is it not?—Yes, itis so, BR 
the minute had reference to a case where a picture had been sent without ay 
permission whatever. y 

5958. Was there any regulation whatever with regard to the number ¢ 
trustees requisite to constitute a valid meeting ?>—I have always understoo4 
that it was necessary that there should be three trustees to constitute a quorum, 

5959. You have understood that to be the practice ;—Yes. 


5960. Were there not very many occasions when only two were present, ang 
even in some instances only one trustee ?—{ think it will be found that whe, 
one or even two trustees only have been present no important business has been 
transacted. I think there was one instance when Lord Colborne alone was presen; 
and he declined to do anything. 

5961. Are you aware of the date of that 2—Not at this moment. 

- 5962. On the 7th of May 1849, was there not a meeting held when Lory 
Colborne was present alone ?—Yes. 

5963. Referring to the minute, does it not appear to you that any business of 
importance was transacted on that occasion ; were there not various pictures 
offered for purchase and declined, and various other matters of business trans, 
acted ?—It might appear so from what is stated in the minutes, but it sometimes 
happened that full information was before the trustee, so that he might haye 
very sufficient grounds for acting; but the question of the legality of acting a 
all in regard to important or unimportant business is another affair, and I imaging 
that it would be always incorrect, or at least always irregular, for one or even for 
two trustees to transact any business whatever. The instance to which I alluded 
when Lord Colborne was alone, and when another meeting was called in conse. 
quence, was the 5th August 1850. 


5964. But has it not, in fact, been the practice, as appears not only on the occa. 
sion to which I have called your attention, but on several others to which I might 
refer you, that the business of a trust comprising a large number of members has 
sometimes been carried on by a single one ?—That appears to have occurred. 

5965. Lord W. Graham. | On those occasions would the minutes be acted on 
before they were confirmed by the next meeting ?—I should imagine so. I do 
not know what took place in the instance in question, 

5966. Because at the next meeting the minutes are always confirmed and 
signed by the chairman ?—Yes ; no doubt letters were written in consequence of 
Lord Colborne’s decision at the meeting to which you have referred, without 
waiting for the next meeting. 


5967. Chairman.] When no trustees happened to be in town, the business of 
the gallery was transacted by communications between the keeper and the First 
Lord of the ‘Treasury ?—Yes, when I had the honour to be keeper. 

5968. And his authority was considered sufficient, without obtaining the autho- 
rity of the trustees? —Yes, on the understanding which I before explained ; Sit 
Robert Peel always guaranteed the consent of the trustees ; bringing the matte 
before the trustees at their next meeting, reporting to them what he had done, 
andobtaining their sanction. 

5969. When you speak of his guaranteeing the consent of the trustees, how do 
you understand that?—In cases where there could not possibly be, as he cov: 
ceived, any difference of opinion; I have no doubt there may have been cases It 
which he would have said he could not act alone, although I do not at this 
moment remember any such case occurring. af 

5970. On other occasions there are instances, are there not, of individual 
trustees, not the First Lord of the Treasury, suggesting changes to the subordi- 
nate officers ; for example, in the case of Mr. Russell suggesting to Mr. Seguiet 
that he should adopt a different varnish for the pictures of the gallery >—Yes, 80 
it appears : as regards the suggestion itself, it may have been judicious. 


5971. Do you consider it was expedient that in a matter of such great import 
ance, as we now find it to be, as the varnish with which the pictures were to be 
covered, one trustee should have the power to give instructions, without al) 
communication or appeal to and meeting of his colleagues 9—No; my opinion 
is that all that is irregular. 

5972. Then your opinion is, generally speaking, that the late system of manage 
ment, partly from the want of a concentrated responsibility, and partly ae 
want of a distinct understanding, by the different individuals or bodies, of tf 


res pective 
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_ ‘That was a paper containing valuable suggestions on many points con- 

ected with the management of the gallery, and which it may be desirable to 

oF in the Appendix to the Report of the Committee; but, in the meantime. 

erhaps you can favour the Committce with the substance of the matters adverted 

P + that paper ?—The first principle which I have advocated there is individual 
responsibility 5 I should prefer that to such a constitution as the present. 

5075: From what class of persons would you propose that the director should 
be appointed, and with what special functions invested ret adhere to the opinion 
which I have expressed in the paper before you: the qualifications required are 
<o varied that it would be well to subdivide them; to entrust to a secretary the 
task of compiling much of the knowledge that would be desirable for the use of 
the keeper 3 {think the keeper, or, as I have called him, the director, should have 
the sole responsibility with regard to the purchase of pictures, and their conservae 
tion. 1 think that he should have nothing whatever to do with the management 
of the establishment, properly so called, the admission of students, and so forth ; 
all such details should be under the control of another person. 

-6. How many officers holding positions of a certain eminence and responsi- 
bility would you propose to appoint; you have mentioned a secretary and a 
keeper 2—I have implied that there should be three, because I would entrust the 


general management of the gallery to a superintendent. 


977 Would you give co-ordinate power to these three gentlemen, asa Board, 
or would you make one the head and the two others his council or assessors ?— 
The superintendent might, perhaps, be considered as the chief, but they would be 
quite independent of each other, especially the director of the gallery. I think 
that he alone should be responsible for the purchase of pictures, and for their 


preservation in a good state. 


5978. Being himself a subordinate officer to the superintendent ?—Or co- 


ordinate with him, if it could be so managed. The director might not be willing 
to consider himself a subordinate officer ; he would be, in fact, the most important 
officer of all. 

5979. You would propose that the director should be entirely responsible for 
purchases -—Yes. 

5980. I understood that by your plan the secretary was to be the person to 
undertake journeys or researches for the purpose of obtaining a know!edge of 
pictures that it might be considered desirable to purchase ?—‘That would be his 
special department; much of the information which he would collect might be 
furnished by the director himself; but the object of employing a secretary for such 
purposes would be to collect a mass of facts and records which would be for ever 
valuable and available. 

5981. You would invest the superintendent with the management of the general 
economy of the institution ?>—Yes. 

5982. Would he have any authority over the two other officers ?—I have not 
considered the minuter details of such a scheme; but I can conceive that such 
a superintendent might be quite independent of the others, as his office would 
chiefly be to regulate the admission of students, to pay the attendants, to look to 
the order, cleanliness and ventilation of the apartments, and to such matters as are 
now unfortunately mixed up with much more important concerns, and which take 
up the keeper’s time unnecessarily. 

5983. Then there would be still a divided responsibility ?—Divided in the sense 


of separate ; the officers would be mutually independent and severally responsible ; 


‘has i ussume that they would all be controlled by the Treasury, or by officers 
appointed by the Treasury. 
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Veneris, 17° die Junii, 1858. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Colonel Mure. Lord Seymour. 

Mr. Ewart. Mr. Raikes Currie. 
Mr. Marshall. Lord William Graham. 
Mr. Baring Wall. Mr. Stirling. 

Mr. Vernon. Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. Charteris. Mr. Hardinge. 


Mr. Monkton Milnes. 
COLONEL MURE rn rue Cuarr, 


Sir Charles Eastlake, p.r.a., called in; and further Examined. 


5984. Chairman.] A STATEMENT occurs very frequently in the minutes with 
reference to offers of pictures, which are said to have been declined * on the usual] 
grounds ;” can you explain to us what those words, “the usual grounds,” imply hs. 
There are several forms of letters which the secretary is directed to write in angwor 
to offers of pictures. Sometimes a picture may be at a distance ; and then there 
isa form for declining it because it is impossible to inspect it. 

5985. A return has been made to the Committee of the number of pictures 
which have been offered to the Gallery, and which have been declined for want of 
room, since the year 1847. I think there are only three pictures included in that 
return. Does that embody your impression as to the number of pictures that has 
been declined by the Gallery ?—Does the question refer to pictures offered as gifts 
or bequests * 

5986. It refers to pictures offered for sale or as gifts since the year 1847, and 
which were otherwise eligible, but were declined by the trustees for want of room 
for their accommodation ; it appears that there have been only three pictures 
declined on that ground ; do you believe that to be the fact ?—I shoold not sup- 
pose that there have been more. I am even surprised to hear that any pictures 
have been declined for want of room, if they were otherwise eligible, because it is 
now possible to accept pictures on the condition of their being afterwards pre- 
sented to some provincial museum. I had the honoar of making that suggestion 
to Sir Robert Peel, and it was adopted immediately by him; that was at a time 
when a Bill was brought forward in the House of Commons by Mr, Ewart, if! 
mistake not, respecting provincial museums. I suggested on that occasion, that 
pictures not of the highest merit, and which sometimes embarrassed the trustecs, 
from not knowing whether to accept or decline them, might be accepted con- 
ditionally, with a view to placing them afterwards in provincial museums. Sir 
Robert Peel immediately recommended that course to the trustees, and it was 
adopted. 

5987. You found some difficulty, did you not, on the part of many of the pro- 
posed donors in respect of that condition ?—I believe so. 

5988. In this return there is mention made of an offer to present to the gallery 
a picture by Santo di Titi having been declined for want of room; but I observe 
in page 4 of Mr. Hume’s last return that the same picture is described in the 
minutes as having been declined on the usual grounds ; was want of room one ol 
the usual grounds ?—Does it appear whether it was offered for sale or as a gift! 

598g. There is no distinction made in the return as to whether it is offered for 

sale or as a gift?—I suspect that that picture by Santo di Titi was offered 10: 
sale; 1 remember seeing it, and certaitily I should not have recommended its 
purchase. | ! 

5990. Then it was not declined for want of room, and it ought not to have heen 
so stated in this return ?—If it was offered for sale, it was not declined for want of 
room, 

5991. Then that is a mistake in the return ?—It appears to be a mistake. 

5992. That is number one; then number two of the return isa picture by 


Domenico Panetti; but in page 22 of the same minutes it is stated to eae 
eciiney, 
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‘ned, because the trustees were unwilling to exhibi : 
ree ; that is another mistake, I presume rt emer abe eter “ e “ss 
the subject may have been the ground for declining it. ae 
93- Under the date of the 7th April 1845, it is stated in the. minutes that 
Mr. W oodburn offered to the consideration of the trustees his coilection of original 
drawings, and that his proposal was declined by the trustees because th 5 =A 
not within the sphere of their power of acceptance ; what was the exact inne 
of that expression ?—The drawings were offered for sale, I presume ; ib-word 
« acceptance could not be correct, because they were offered for purchas : th 
minute may have meant to imply that. Sabo 

5994+ Lord W. Graham.] Are those drawings still in Mr. Woodburn’s posses- 
sion ?—I do not exactly:know what drawings are alluded to; there ies 
mandy wits in => on of the oe Mr. Woodburn. _ 

5. Chairman.| Is there any peculiar meanin a 

niece do not come within the ehere of the cee Wioshenies mary ips oe 
seem to be rather a circuitous mode of declining an offer, and iphe a 4 oie : 
objects that they had not sufficient reason for receiving }—There wl tia vise 
an understanding that drawings could only be purchased for the Britist M tno 
and not for the National Gallery. oaaoomneo gs 

5990. Lord Seymour.] You sey there may have been an understandi h 
dravsings could not be bought except for the British Museum ?—That is caahen 
of exp aining it. ' 

997. Was it an understanding of the trustees of the National Gallery th 
they had no authority to buy original drawings?—It is the only mode ich I 
can think of, at the moment, for explaining the minute referred to. vr 
a 5998. Chairman. | brn I had better read the minute ; it is in these words: 

Read a letter from Mr. Samuel Woodburn, addressed to the Marquess of L 
« downe, submitting to his Lordship an arrangement by means of adeh mc 
“tion of drawings in his possession might, on certai scene 

§ got, ain terms named, be made 

« available for the advancement of art. - Resolved, that this offer not bein withi 
“the sphere of their power of acceptance, they find themselves jahguatte rn 
PR ee 1h ote ts pelled to 

decline it” ?- That appears to furnish a sufficient explanation; there was some- 
be frien in the offer which rendered it impossible to accede to Mr. Wood- 

5999. —_ were those peculiarities >—I do not know. 

000. Were you present, as keeper, at that meeting ?— : 
of the circumstance; but Mr. Woodburn’s letter could be siidenies eh paar 
Fen mgs Some =~ they are not entitled to purchase original 
ae ihe ae coe - as Ye coming witiin the designation of pictures 
pbb wera a - no law to prevent their purchasing such works, 
Dut since | purchase of the Lawrence drawings there has been an 
er Sap ~ on the part of the trustees to entertain any offer of the kind. 
Seeelalamiimamene -] You say, ‘‘failure;” was there any attempt to pur- 
Ba a eee oo was “s offer made of them ?-—There was an offer 
rte cot no remem with the National Gallery at that time; but 

soul vin On - ) renee them to the nation on the part of many. — 
ia ‘stated hint: es eine 3 ~ thew oe which is previous to this return, it 
pa pi otra : oy _~ s collection was declined, owing to limited 
Saul age oe t 4 lection >—No, I have no recollection of it. 
resteenasiaiias 8 — “ea otfice as keeper, how, and to what extent, were the 
veya a th ie va nH pictures submitted to them for purchase, or in what 
ia ee ae ess wate lity with them in respect to the purchases ?—As far 
side cam - af = offered an opinion on the value of a picture ; I con- 
icin sn nts competent to give an opinion on that point; the usual 
tent paneer ain “ a P oper Judgment on such points was by consulting compe- 
Snag ae the ‘by re erring to previous sales. 
artist oe you were appvinted to the office of keeper, being a professional 
Sienaciieaamaaia a a pl and I presume owing your appomtment to that circum- 
dined gates not se en to act as professional adviser with regard to pur- 
tol -eishteend os the trustees >I had a clear understanding with Sir Robert 
takedite wite on ie office, which I entered reluctantly, that I was never to be 
Cade alened opinion upon the value of pictures ; I said I was not competent 
0.50, ) lat Was among my reasons for wishing to decline the office; 
3G 2 Sir 
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Sir Robert Peel pressed me to accept it, and when I did so, as I stated on a forme, 
occasion, it was upon the understanding that I was chiefly to be consulted wit), 
reference to Italian pictures, for I professed that I was comparatively ignorant of 
other schools. ; sO91G 

6007. If you considered yourself not competent to give an opinion as to the 
value of any pictures, upon what ground did you make an exception in favour of 
pictures belonging to the Italian schools ?—In that case, also, I only spoke ag {, 
the merit of the pictures. og Would 

6008. And not as to their originality ?—Yes, as to their originality, but not “i 
to their value; I understood the question to apply to their market value, 

6009. But you considered yourself competent to give an opinion how far a pic, 
ture was an original picture by the artist to whom it was ascribed, and as to jt, 
merits as a specimen of the work of that artist ?—That was what I undertook t) 
do, as far as my knowledge extended ; but I professed ny ignorance of the marker 
value of all pictures, and my comparative ignorance of all schools except the 
Italian ; I stated that strongly, in order that Sir Robert Peel might know the con, 
ditions on which I was willing to accept the office, and I accepted it only on that 
clear understanding. 

6010. When a picture, or a collection of pictures were offered, perhaps } 
correspondents abroad, or even by persons in London, to the consideration of the 
trustees, was it or not their custom to send the keeper to examine the collection 
or the picture, and to make a report upon the subject r?—Yes. 

6011, And you undertook that duty ?—I undertook that duty, and it is extra. 
ordinary how few the occasions were on which I had to report any degree of merit 
whatever. 

6012. Did you limit your reports so entirely to the pictures of the Italian school, 
that, if you were called on to examine pictures of the Flemish or other schools, 
you would make no report whatever 2—I made a report, and as I stated before, 
the pictures were in general so very inferior, that ne matter what the school Was, 
I had no hesitation in saying, they were not worthy of the National Gallery. 

6013. What is yeur reason for making the distinction that you were merely 
expected to give an opinion oa pictures of an Italian school, if, on these occasions, 
you also gave an opinion on pictures of other schools ?-—There is a certain amount 
of demerit upon which persons, with even less judgment than L possess, can give 
an opinion. 

6014. In short, you were in the habit of giving your opinion of pictures of all 
schools, but you did not consider yourself so responsible for your opinion with 
respect to pictures of any other school, as you did with respect to pictures of 
the Italian school >—That was the understanding ; but there never was an instance 
in which I could not give an opinion without hesitation when 1 was invited to look 
at pictures such as you have referred to, though not of the Italian school. 

6015. Mr. Charteris.| To whom did the trustees refer as to the commercial 
value of pictures, you having felt yourself incompetent to give ar Opinion upon 
the subject, and the trustees not being in the habit of referring to you ?—I could 
give the trustees facts respecting previous .sales, and the prices which pictures 
fetched at sales ; you ask what persons the trustees were in the habit of consulting; 
I do not remember particular names, but the trustees were in the habit of con- 
sulting various persons ; they were always very active, and so was I, in collecting 
information of the kind. 

6016. Chairman.] When intimation was given to the trustees that a picture 
was at their disposal, were you sent to examine it?—Yes. 

6017. If you reported that the picture was not worthy their attention, vothing 
more was thought of it >—No. Ne 

6018. Suppose you thought it was worthy their attention, what course did they 
then pursue >—I do not remember any case in which a picture, previously unknown, 
was reported by me as being fit for the National Gallery; but I have frequently 
brought pictures before the notice of the trustees which I thought were eligible, 
which were, in fact, offered, although not formally, to the trustees ; they may 
may not have been so offered. . : y 

6019. Did they decide, with reference to the purchase of that picture, on thet 
own judgment, or did they take further advice upon the subject 2—Up to a“ 
time of the purchase of the Holbein, advice was collected where it could be had, 
but after that time, in consequence of a letter from the Treasury, the trustees 


were directed to consult any two competent persons whom I might name. 
6o20. When 
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6020. When you say the eres oe — where it could be had, will you 
gne a little more closely to what that refers? —1 can vive an instance, by refer- 

d¢ to a circumstance that took place before Thad the honour to be keeper: | 

per the precise year; an ame picture, attributed to Raphael, was offered 

othe trustees; it belonged to Sir — Forster, I think. I was consulted b 

he trustees upon that specie pronounced it to be a picture by Fra Bar- 

rolommed, and I furnishe nome eae Ae which tended to confirm 
shat judgment. That an as “esi a partly in consequence of the evidence 

I gave them, as to its not being the work of Raphael, though it might be very 

valuable as the work of Fra Bartolommeo. That is an instance of the mode in 

which the trustees proceeded before I was keeper, and on subsequent occasions 
they may perhaps have consulted persons competent to give an opinion on works 
by Flemish and other artists, in which I rather abstained from giving advice. 

6021. Can you mention the names of any of the principal authorities they were 
‘p the habit of consulting >—I cannot distinctly say ; I know Sir Robert Peel was 
ia the habit of consulting Mr. Nieuwenhuys and some others, but he was not 
always in the habit of stating his authorities for the opinions he offered. 

6022. Then the trustees being, in their own official capacity, in the habit of 
consulting other gentlemen as tu the value of pictures, you did not hold yourself 
responsible ?—I do not remember any distinct or particular occasion on which 
advice was called for, in the mode in which mine was asked for in the case of the 
Fra Bartolommeo. I might afterwards recollect such cases, but at this moment 

jo not. 

: ec Do you recollect whether the trustees, during your keepership, were in 
the habit of regulating their purchases by reference to any historical or chronolo- 
cical system, with the intention of obtaining the works of particular schools, or 
with a view to improving public taster—No; I do not think there was any such 
system. I am bound to say that Sir Robert Peel rather opposed the purchase of 
works by the early Italian masters ; his expression always was,‘* I think we should 
not collect curiosities.”’ 

6024. Then the course was, that any picture, of whatever school, that appeared 
to the trustees to possess a general value, on whatever grounds, whether from its 
beauty or from the peculiar mechanism of its painting, was taken on its own 
merits, without reference to any general principle of forming a collection ?— 
Quite so. 

6025. Did you yourseif ever give an opinion in opposition to that mode of 
purchase ?—I always advocated the purchase of good Italian pictures. 

6025." Did you yourself suggest to the trustees, the desirableness of improving 
the tone and character of the collection as it exists by introducing into it pictures 
of the earlier and purer stages of art?—I did frequently. 

6026. But your suggestions were not responded to by the trustees ?—Not by 
all, and particularly not by Sir Robert Peel. 

6027. And Sir Robert Peel’s influence was very considerable, was it not, with 
the trustees ?~—-Undoubtedly it was. 

6028. Infact, the purchases that have been made during your keepership have 
been all purchases of pictures that have been picked up, without reference to any 
principle whatever ?—Sir Robert Peel’s object was to get the finest works of art, 
without reference to history. 

6029. And those works of art have been chiefly, during the period of your 
keepership, of the Flemish and Bolognese schools ?—That appears to be the case. 

he proposed purchase of pictures from the Fesch Gallery failed. That was the 
first instance when I recommended the purchase of some Italian works. 

6030. In what year was that?—That was immediately after I was appointed 
Keeper, I proposed it, and Sir Robert Peel objected, not because the pictures 
vere not desirable, but because it was impossible for the trustees to see them ; and 
it required a great deal of persuasion on my part to induce the trustces to listen 
‘0 my recommendation, and to trust me; I always felt very grateful to Sir Robert 
Peel and the trustees for the confidence they reposed in me at that time. 

31. Mr, Vernon.| Those pictures were practically for sale for some years, 
were they not 2—The sale was contemplated, I think, in the year 1844; I forget 
when it actually took place; I was quite in time for it, but the result was un- 
successful, . 

6032, Chairman.) Did you attend Mr. Solly’s sale in 1847 on behalf of the 
trustees 2 attended the sale, but not for the trustees. 

0.59, 363 6033. Were 
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Sir C. Eastlake, - 6033. Were any purchases made at that sale?—Not for the trustees, 

Ps Re Ay 6034. You had no ‘instruction whatever from the trustees to look after the 
———— ___ pictures in that sale?—No. Io justice to the trustees, I should observe, that 
17 June 1853. Observations were sometimes made in Parliament as to the inexpediency of addin 

to the collection, and those remarks naturally influenced the trustees. There Wer 
periods of inaction from a certain indisposition in Parliament to sanction the 
purchase of pictures. A= 

6035. What were supposed to be the grounds of that indisposition —That 
must rest with those who made the observations ; there seems to haye been that 
sort of caprice uccasionally in the House of Commons. 

6036. How was a disinclination to sanction purchases expressed on the part of 
the House of Commons?—I remember Mr. Hume saying that he thought jt 
inexpedient at present to continue purchases for the National Gallery, and | 
remember that having had an influence upon the trustees. 

6037. Did Mr. Hume on that occasion allude to any particular class of pur. 
chases ;—To purchases of any kind. | 

6038. Was that from an impression that the late purchases had not been judi. 
ciously selected 2—Very possibly ; | do not remember the precise period; byt it 
is very probable. 

6039. Mr. Ewart.] Is it not Mr. Hume's general custom to show great Willing. 
ness that the public money should be applied in this way >—Yes ; I am quite aware 
of his general readiness on such occasions. 

6040. Chairman.| Were there no purchases made from other collections 
besides Mr. Solly’s at the period when you say that disinelination was manifested ; 
-—There was, I am sorry to say, an opportunity lost when the Ottley Collection 
was sold; that collection consisted almost entirely of early Italian pictures; they 
are now dispersed. 

6041. Mr. Charteris.| Did you recommend the purchase of those early Italian 
pictures ?—I prepared a list of these which I thought would be eligible. 

6042. Chairman.] It appears, by reference to the Catalogue in the Appendix to 
the Report of the Committee of 1850, and by reference to the Return which was 
procured from the National Gallery, that no purchase whatever took place be- 
tween the years 1847 and 1851; is that the case? ~In March 1847, the exquisite 
picture, “ ‘The Vision of a Knight,” was purchased. 

6043. My question referred to the period between the years 1847 and 1851; 
the picture of ‘ The Vision of a Knight,” by Raphael, was purchased in March 
1847; then there is a return of the pictures purchased subsequently, and the first 
purchase entered appears to have been in 1851; so that from 1847 to 1851 no 
purchase wuatever was made >—It so happens that the 19th of July 1847 was the 
las. meeting | attended as keeper; in November of that year I resigned. 

0044. 1 merely speak as a matter of fact, which, you being a trustee, is 

probably within your kuowledge, that from 1847 to 1851 no purchase was made? 
~- It bappens that that is precisely the period of which £ have no knowledge, because 
I was then unconnected with the National Gallery. 
_ 6045. But your impression is, that from the indisposition shown by Parliament 
in 1847 to encourage the purchase of pictures, opportunities of making purchases 
at Mr. Soily’s sale, and in other ways, were neglected ?—I cannot venture to say 
when, or from what cause, the observation in Parliament was made; the gallery 
was beginning to be full, and at that time there was am idea that an enlarged 
place would be required; from time to time there was a feeling that it would be 
better to suspend operations in the National Gallery until more space could be 
procured. 

6046. Can you, from memory, give us any further particulars of the discussion 
to which you have alluded ?—No, there must have been some discussion, but it 
was an incidental observation; I remember the fact of the observation having 
been made, and I am pretty sure it was Mr. Hume who made it. 

6047. Mr. Charteris.) Can you state whether that discussion, to which you 
have referred as baving taken place in Parliament, arose on any specific motion 
in reference to the National Gallary, or whether it was in the course of the Esti- 
mates that the subject of the National Gallery came before The House ?—I have 
no recollection ; but I think you will find that Iam correct im saying that such 
an observation was made. 

6048. In 1847 ?—I do not know when. 


6049. Mr. Raikes Currie.) Do you think it amounted to more than the oe 
vall 
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, of some individual Member of Parliament ’—Certainly, it amounted to no 

ve robably it was called for by some other observation. 

aa Chairman.| Do you think that the discussion to which you allude formed 
«ficient ground for entirely suspending during four years the purchases of 

aa s for the National Gallery >I am not by any means certain that the 


yati 
more » 


icture ae 
vation to which I allude coincided with the period when the purchases 
0 

d. . : 
can My question referred to the period between 1847 and 1851 2—I am not 


sure that the observation which was made in Parliament, to which I have alluded, 
; made during that time. . 

6052. Did you not allude to that observation as the reason why the trustees 
did not attempt to make any purchases at Mr. Solly’s sale in the year 1847 /— 
No; I believe I said that at times, when there was an apparently causeless cessa- 
tion of activity on the part of the trustees, that may have been owing to some 
such observation In the House of Commons; and that such observations were 
sometimes made I have endeavoured to show, by adverting to a particular ex- 
pression which I remember to have been used ; but when that expression was 
used, or whether it produced any immediate effect or not, I cannot tell. 1 think 
it is very probable that it did influence the trustees. 

6053. When any observation of that kind was made, from your experience in 
the proceedings of the trustees during the time you were keeper, was it their habit 
generally to suspend their purchases, however eligible the works of art might be 
which were presented to them ?—The trustees would naturally be influenced to a 
certain extent by the opinions expressed in Parliament. 

6054. Were there not a number of pictures of very great value, as representing 
the earlier purer periods of Italian art, exposed for sale at Mr. Christie’s in Mr. 
Solly's Collection, and which were either sold or might have been procured by the 
trustees at very reasonable prices ?~-I am not prepared to say that there were any 
very valuable pictures in the Solly Collection. 

0055. Did you examine that collection carefully ?—Yes, I knew the pictures 
at his house ; among the most valuable were those of the imitators of Raphael 
such as Baguacavallo and Innocenzo da Imola. 

6056. Did you not consider that there was any value attached to one or two 
pictures that bore the name of Luini in that collection ?—I did not consider that 
they were first-rate specimens. 

0057. Do you not consider that a genuine picture by Luini, although not a 
first-rate specimen, if it could be had at a very reasonable price, would be an 
acquisition to our National Gallery ?7—-I have no hesitation in saying, that if I had 
been allowed to deal with the Solly Collection, I would have bought several 
pictures for the National Gallery ; even pictures such as thoze to which I alluded 
by the followers of Raphael, might be added to the collection with advantage, for 
I consider that all those masters should be represented in the National Gallery. 

6058. Will you mention to the Comwittce the pictures in that collection which 
you would have purchased, had you had a discretionary power to do so?—I do 
not remember them very distinctly ; but I would have purchased a specimen of 
Bagnacavallo and Innocenzo da Iniola, and the Luini to which you have referred ; 
if my recollection served me, I have no doubt I could point out three or four 
more that I should have thought it desirable to purchase. 

0059. Did you suggest to the trustees that those were pictures which it was 

desirable to purchase 7/—~No, I did not consider them to be works of the highest 
degiee of merit, and generally there is an indisposition to purchase works not of 
the highest merit ; L should rather say there is from time to time a disposition 
of that kind ; experience shows that that disposition is not very constantly main- 
tained, but I have heard no principle more frequently repeated by the trustees, 
than that they should confine their purchases to works of the highest merit. 
0000. Mr. Vernon.| You have said you considered that picture by Luini to 
have been a picture which might have been purchased, and which, in your cpinion, 
Was deserving a place in the National Gallery ?—It is very possible that I may have 
Considered it worthy a place in the National Gallery, but I have not a clear recol- 
lection of it at this moment. 

0061, Are you aware of the price at which that picture was sold ? 

0062. Do you know what became of it afterwards >—No. 

. 6063. You are not aware that it was sold afterwards to the King of Holland, 


‘or, I think, 1,5004, having fetched only 3904 at the sale ?--No. 
0.59. 3G4 6064. Would 
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lost: the Lucca Collection, for instance, might have been purchased entire ; 4) 
[ think, was an opportunity that might have been seized with advantage, 
Gog1. Did you examine the catalogue of the collection of Prince Wallengtg;, ; 
Yes, but the pictures were not in this country at the time. a 
6092. It would have been necessary to have sent over to have them examine, : 
—Yes. They are in this country now, but they were not at that time, 
6093. What would be your own principle of purchasing with revard ‘to colle 
tions ?—Since the principle has been established of sending inferior pictures 4 
provincial museums, I think that offers an easy mode of ‘collecting the oe 
pictures, and disposing of the rest ; but I do not see that there need be any Bhi. 
tion to buying whole collections, and selling out of them ‘the inferior pictures, — 


6094. Mr. Charteris.|} Do you think it desirable to send inferior pictures ; 
provincial museums ?—* Inferior pictures” isarelativeterm. When the isa, 
dorf Gallery was purchased for Munich, the refuse of that collection formed th. 
Augsburg Gallery, and that is a very good collection, i 


6095. Chairman.) Ifa collection were submitted to the directors of the gal. 
lery, which contained fine pictures, what mode would you pursue with regard tg 
the disposal of those pictures of the collection which it might not be desirable ty 
retain in the gallery ?—There are those two modes which I have pointed out, 

6oyg6. Will you point them out more precisely, if you please ?—One mode is to 
send the inferior pictures to provincial museams, and the other is to sell them. 

6097. Lord Seymour.) Supposing such a collection as the Lucca Collection 
were bought, would you have the trustees themselves consider first which they 
would keep and which they would part with; that would be the first step ?— 
Yes, that would be the first step; they might call in advice. 


6098. Having then thoroughly ascertained which portion they would keep and 
which portion they would part with, how should they next proceed; should they 
cast lots, and so determine to which provincial museum those pictures should be 
sent which they did not desire to retain in the National Gallery ?—That would 
require a little consideration ; | am not prepared to say how that could be carried 
out in detail. 

6099. Would it not involve very considerable difliculty in this country to buy an 
entire collection, and then to settle which pictures you would keep; then to 
which museums of the diflerent parts of the country you would send the remain- 
der of the pictures ; would not Edinburgh, Dublin, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and other towns be all asking for ‘pictures ?—You must first of all 
settle which towns should be considered eligible to present pictures to, and next 
vou might determine the order; or, having a certain number of pictures to distri- 
bute, give an equal portion, as to number, 'to each town. Ido not see any great 
difficulty in it. 

6100. Do you not see another difficulty, on the score of expense; do you not 
see, that instead of proposing to form one National Gallery, you are, in point of 
fact, proposing that a great many should be formed ?—And why not: 


6101. That would lead to a very large additional expense ?—It is a necessary 
consequence of purchasing a whole collection; ‘but you might take the other 
course. 

6102. The other course is to select those you wish to keep, and sell the rest ?—- 
In any case there would be some that would not be worth presenting to country 
museums ; those, at all events, might be sold. 

6103. For that purpose, do you think it would be better that there should 
be one annual sale, or frequent sales, whenever a collection was bought; have 
you considered that at all?—The sale must take place when required; many 
years might elapse between the purchase of one collection and the purchase 9 
another; you would have nothing to sell from year to year perhaps. 

6104. You would wait until you had got a sufficient number, and then you 
would have a great sale of inferior pictures ?—That weuld be one mode. 

6105. Do you think that would be the best mode, or do you think the best 
mode would be to send the inferior pictures to the provincial muséums ?—I think 
that both the modes might be adopted; they asked, I think, 40,0001. for the 
Manfrini Collection, and Mr. Woodburn ‘valued it at 22,0001. a 

6106. Mr. Charteris.| That was a certain number, was it not ?—The inferio! 
pictures were supposed to be thrown in; I saw the collection last autumn, anc 
should value it at 20,0001. roughly. [think thatifthat collection could be .. 
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. dispose of some hundred pictures that are very inferior, and which, I think PLR. A i 
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might be sold. — : | 
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6107 Chairman. | I _—_ me sum asked for the Manfrini Collection was ori- 17 June 1853. 
ginally supposed to be 4 on" . and in Mr. Uwins’ and Mr. Woodburn’s report 
2 sum: of 92,0001. was put dawn iY the value of 120 pictures of that collection 
py those two gentlemen; was not that the case-—Yes ; I have heard Mr. Wood. 
purn say that the collection might be valued at 22,000/. or 23,000/., speaking, as 
I understood him, of the entire collection. . 

6108. You had yourself a catalogue, had you not, originally of that collection 2 
— Yes. p 4 ; 

6109. Was it.your opinion, comparing that collection as reported by those 
centlemen with your own catalogue, that it was the same collection as that of which 
ou bad the catalogue I saw the collection last autumn; I did not compare 
‘+ accurately with the catalogue. 

6110. What did you consider the value of the collection of which you your- 
self had. the original catalogue ?—At that time I had not recently seen the pic- 
tures ; it is many years since I saw tie collection first; 1 had no means of judging, 
except perhaps as to a dozen pictures, which I well remembered. 

6111. 1 think it is stated in the minutes, that the proposal for considering the f 
question as to the purchase of the Manfrini Collection was partly in consequence 
of your having a catalogue of that collection, and having given some opinion to 
the trustees upon the subject?—That is quite possible; L could speak of a certain 
number of pictures in the collection. 

6112, But you had not formed any distinct estimate of the value of the collec- 
tion?—No; and any opinion I may express as to the value of pictures is worth 
but little, because I have very little knowledge of their market value; but I ven- 
ture to say, that any speculator buying the Manfrini Collection for 20,000/. might 
make a very good affair of it. 

6113. If you have so little knowledge of the value of pictures generally, upon 
what is it that you found your belief that the Manfrini Collection would be worth 
20.0004.’—I do not pretend to have such an accurate knowledge of the market 
value of pictures as a keeper of the National Gallery ought to possess; but any 
Member of this Committee, I presume, would be able to form a pretty correct 
judgment of the value of pictures from knowing what takes place at sales con- 
stantly; I can pretend to such knowledge as that, and no more. 

6114. Do you not consider that the country having been put to an expense 
of 4001; or 500/. in sending out two gentlemen to examine that collection, ana 
their having reported that there might be 120 pictures obtained for 22,000/., it 
would have been worth while to have followed up the negotiaticn by a more 
distinct investigation and decision, whether it was not desirable that the pur- 
chase should be made?—The trustees considered that Mr. Woodburn’s report 
was not full enough; they complained that it was not a very satisfactory report ; 
it was nothing more than a statement of the bare fact that, in his opinion, the col- | 
lection was worth so much; it was nota detailed report. vi 
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6115. Was not his report accompanied by a catalogue ?—Yes; but nota mt ae 
catalogue raisonné. te hy 
6116, A priced catalogue ?— Yes. ie qi, 
6127. Mr. Woodburn remained at Venice, did be not ?—Yes. { A i 
6118. If the trustees had so much confidence in him that they sent him all the 1: {|} ny 
way to Venice to examine pictures, and be gave them a catalogue of the pictures, i i 4 
with prices put against them, do you not think that Mr. Woodburn may reason- Pa 
ably have thought that his judgment was considered so vood, that the trustees Mal hy 
would be satisfied. with bis prices, and with his report as to the masters by whom it bi 
the pictures were painted ?—It is very possible that. Mr. Woodburn may have ) aM 


a ~ 
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found that he could not, deal with the proprietors for any such sum as that at 


which he had valued the pictiires. A ee : with 
6119. Did he make any statement, to that, effect in bis report ?—I do not Be 
remember it, but I think he remained in Venice afterwards ; it Is very possible EY § Hi n 


that he may have sent such a report; he may in correspondence have stated 
that the collection was not to be had for less than the sum asked for it. 
6120. But if he made no such statement to the trustees, do you think the 
trustees were authorised to assume that be held that opinion ’—The price which | | 
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he named, about 22,0001., I think would hardly warrant any further steps, becays 
it was so far below the sum that was asked. 4 

6121. They asked for the whole collection, which consisted of from 400 ; 
500 pictures, a higher price ; but was any offer made with regard to the tre 
restricted number and the lower price ?—I am not aware that there was. 

6122. Is it your opinion, considering the expense and trouble that was ineurreq 
in sending to examine that collection, that all the measures were taken by the 
trustees that might have been expected of them, for ascertaining whether the 
could not get at an ordinary price the choicer portion of that collection ?—T), 
general feeling of the trustees was that the collection was not a very desirable one 

6123. Are there not a certain number of extremely valuable pictures in tha 
collection ?—There are some very fine pictures, but not very many. 

6124. Do you consider that the number of pictures specified by Mr. Woodburn, 
would not have been worth the price that he himself suggested should be paid fo, 
them 2—I should be very glad if the Manfrini Collection could be obtained fo; 
20,0007. 

6125. Mr. Woodburn, you say, remained at Venice after the report was sent 
in >—Yes. 

6126. Would it not have been desirable to have written to him to say, that 
although he had given a catalogue with the prices at which he valued the pictures, 
the trustees desired some closer specifications as to the merits of the pictures, 
which induced him to place those prices upon them ?—Such additional information 
was furnished by Mr. Woodburn ; at all events he was requested to furnish it at 
my suggestion. 1 think you will find itin the minutes. 

6127. By the minutes Mr. Woodburn is requested ‘* to consider whether he 
“ean furnish, on his return, any more detailed information on the eligibility 
“of particular pictures in the coliection than is furnished by his valuation, and 
« particularly with regard to some of those by the Venetian and Paduan masters ;” 
was that further information communicated to the trustees ?—TI think Mr. Wood- 
burn attended a meeting of the trustees on his return. I do not remember that 
he wrote upon the subject, but it is possible he may have done so. 

6128. (To Colonel Thwaites.) Was there any explanatory letter from Mr. 
Woodburn accompanying the inventory of that collection, beyond what is entered 
at the close of the list?—I am not aware whether there was or not. 

6129. (To Sir Charles Eastlake.) 1s that the report that was laid before the 
trustees (showing Mr. Woodburn’s original report) ?—Yes; it is dated the 6th of 
June 1851. 

6130. Will you read Mr. Woodburn’s statement at the close of the catalogue: 
—* Having carefully examined the pictures in this inventory, as admissible in 
“ the British NationalGallery, 120 pictures, amounting together, at a fair valuation, 
“ to the sum of 22,3401.” 

6131. The trustees not being satisfied with that catalogue sent a message to 
Mr. Woodburn, calling upon him to give them further information 2—Yes. 

6132. Has that further information ever reached the trustees ?>—That I am in 
doubt about ; I am not aware that he did make any further communication to the 
trustees. 

6133. Mr. Vernon.] You have stated that you believe the impression of the 
trustees to have been, that the collection was not a desirable one ; nothing appears 
in the minutes or in the letters that have been published to show that there were 
any grounds for that impression on their minds ?—But still 1 state it from my 
own recollection. 

6134. Do you believe that that feeling on their part arose from the fact of their 
not liking to ask Parliament for a grant of 22,000/., or from their real doubt as to the 
merit of the pictures ?—The collection has not so high a reputation as many others 
have ; it is a recently-formed collection, and I may mention, that Dr. Waagen, 
who was here at the time, did not give a very favourable opinion of that cele- 
brated picture of the Entombment ot Christ, which is one of the ornaments of the 
Manfrini Collection; some critics prefer it to the duplicate in the Louvre, but 
Dr. Waagen said that there were other repliche in Venice, and I think that had 
some eflect on the trustees ; but still it is a very fine picture. 

6135. Chairman.} Do you not think it would have been advisable for the 
trustees to have taken those matters into consideration before they authorised the 
expenditure of so large a sum as 4o0/. or 500/. in sending over Mr. Uwins a 


MI 
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Woodburn to examine the collection ?—That opinion of Dr. Waagen’s was 
own till long afterwards. 

6136. Mr. Vernon. | With regard to the question which I put to you as a 
whose opinion must necessarily have considerable weight, you have stated 
that in Your belief the pictures in the Manfrini Collection were worth a good deal 
more than the sum for which : was suggested they might be got?—No; I said 
30,000 L. 5 Mr. Woodburn’s valuation of ihem was more than 22,000 /. 

6137. But you think they were worth much more than the 22,000 /. at which 
they were vaiued?—-No; I say that if they were purchased for 20,0001. b 
speculators who knew how to dispose of them, the speculation would, I think, 
turn to account, pe ‘ 

6138. Mr. Charteris.| Out of the collection, how many pictures are there that 
hink would have been worthy of a place in the gallery ?—I did not enume- 
hem when I saw the collection last autumn. 

6139: Chairman.] Had the trustees that confidence in Mr. Uwins and Mr. 
Woodburn, that they considered their opinion of any value in the matter ?—The 
impression of the trustees was, that the report was not sufficiently satisfactory. 

6140. As Mr. Woodburn remained in Venice, having been sent out there at 
an expense of several hunded pounds, was it not considered desirable that he 
should get further information, the information which he sent the trustees not 
being considered complete ?—It appears that there was an attempt to get further 
information. 

6141. I observe it is stated in the minutes, “ Resolved, that in the present 
« state of the information in possession of the trustees, they do not find them- 
« selves in a condition to recommend to Her Majesty’s Government any negotia- 
“tion for the purchase of the Man‘frini Collection ; and that it is desirable that 
“ Mr. Uwins should apprise Mr. Woodburn of the conclusion to which the 
« trustees have come, and inform him that it is not necessary to call on him to 
« remain at Venice, with a view to any probable negotiation ;” that clisposes of 
the purchase of the 120 pictures, does it not; they do not wish any further 
negotiation to be made with reference to the valuation and list of pictures ?—Yes. 

6142. Then they go on to say, that before he 'eaves Venice i. may be desirable 
for him to procure and furnish, on his return, some more detailed information 
on the eligibility of particular pictures in the collection than is furnished by his 
valuation ?—Yes. 

6143. But no information has since been got with reference to the original 
proposal of purchasing the number oi pictures that Mr. Woodburn and Mr. Uwins 
recommended ?—Not that I am aware of. 

6144. In short, their valuation has not been considered worthy any further 
negotiation on the part of the trustees ?—That is the conclusion to which you are 
warranted to come. 

6145. Are you cognisant of the circumstances under which Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s drawings were offered to the nation, and declined ?---I am not sure 
that they were offered to the trustees of the National Gallery at all ; they were 
offered to the Government, with a view to placing them in the British Museum. 

6146. You yourself were consulted, I believe, with regard to that collection ? 
—Yes, but long after the collection had been broken up. I was requested, 
together with the Rev. Dr. Wellesley and Mr. Josi, late of the British Museum, to 
make an estimate of the value of drawings by Raphael and Michael Angelo only. 
Mr. Woodburn asked 20,000 J. for those drawings, and we estimated them at 
nearly 30,000 /., and yet his ofler was declined; 20,000 . would have bought 
the whole collection originally ; I believe the Government felt that the drawings 
were like the sybil’s books, always increasing in value as they diminished in 
number. 

6147. The trustees felt, did they not, that they had no authority in the matter ¢ 
—Perhaps so. The Royal Academy proposed to subscribe 1,000 /. towards the 
_ purchase for the nation ; and I myself, as an individual, offered to subscribe 100 /. 
The Royal Academy made their offer in 1831, and my offer was made not long 
after that time. They were purchased of Mr. Keightley, the executor of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, in 1835, by Mr. Woodburn, and they were exhibited in 1836. 


Mr. 
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6148, The entire collection was originally offered by the executors of Sir 
homas Lawrence to the country for 20,000 /., was it not ?—I believe so.—{ Mr. 
Evans.) £.18,000.—(The Witness.) I believe they were offered to his Majesty 
George the Fourth for 18,000 J., and to the nation for 20,000 . 
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6149. That offer was declined, and they were purchased by Mr. Woodburn ¢ 
the sum which the nation had declined to give; namely, 20,000 Ll. ’—What Mi, 
Woodburn gave I do not know, but they were purchased im March 1835 of 
Mr. Keightley ; Mr. Woodburn, I believe, bought up various claims on th 
Lawrence estate, he therefore represented most of ‘the creditors at last, and the 
actual additional sum he had to pay for those drawings was not considerable, : 

6150. After having got the drawings into his possession in the way you have 
mentioned, he offered the collection again, did he not, to the nation, for 25,000 | 
and that offer also was declined ?—F do not remember at what price he they 
offered them to the nation. 

6151. Are you aware of the price that the whole collection subsequent] 
brought, when it was split up and sold in parts ?>—More than 60,000 /. f 


6152. Lord W. Graham.] Mr. Woodburn re-purchased a great many, did he 
not ?—Yes, 

6153. Are they now in the possession of the executors ?—-Some of them are 
still to be sold, which were bought at the King of Holland’s sale, 


6154. Mr. Charteris.], What proportion of the drawings that you valued at 
30,000 L. was purchased by the trustees of the Taylor Museum, at Oxford 7—A]| 
the portion that remained after the King of Holland had made a selection, 

6155. Those might have been purchased by, the nation equally -—Certainly, 

6156. Are you aware of the sum that was given for those drawings ?—I think 
7,000 J. or 8,000 d. 

6157. Do you know how many drawings were purchased for that sum ?—-I do 
not know; I saw them a short time ago, but Ido not know the number. There js 
one circumstance which I should wish to mention with reference to the drawing; ; 
before Mr. Woodburn’s purchase, when they were in Mr. Keightley’s haads, | 
requested permission to take some of them to Lord Brougham, then ig Chan- 
cellor ; Lord Lansdowne and Talleyrand were present ; the drawings were examined 
by them; and I remember Talleyrand saying, “ If you do not buy those things 
‘you are barbarians;” his expression was, “ Si vous n’achetez pas ces choses |i 
« yous étes des barbares ;” thereupon Lord Brougham communicated with Lord 
Grey, but Lord Grey was averse to the purchase. 


6158. Lord Seymour.] As President of the Royal Academy, and therefore 
acquainted with the progress of art in this country as regards painting, do you 
think that 20,000 2. given for the Lawrence Collection of drawings would have 
been better spent than the same sum given for the purchase of pictures '—Cer- 
tainly ; because that collection can never be formed. again; it is quite hopeless to 
meet with such a collection again under any circumstances whatever. 

6159. Then the Committee may conclude that in your opinion, if a very fine 
collection of drawings were offered for sale, you would think. it desirable, with a 
view to the promotion of art, to apply the money which might be at the disposal 
of the irustees, to the purchase of those drawings rather than keep it for the put- 
chase of pictures >—It would depend on the-case. ‘The Lawrence Collection was 


a’ most extraordinary case. If the natiom had given 50,000 J. for the drawings, It 
would have been a very wise purchase. 


6160. Mr: Vernon.) I suppose, in your view, a complete collection of drawings 


jike that, illustrating the early processes in art of some of the most celebrated 


painters, would be infinitely more valuable in proportion than a few individual 
drawings of the same painters taken separately *—Certainly ; but if. you aim at 
forming a collection of drawings like a collection of pictures, you must pick up 
fine things when they are to be met with. 

6161. With reference to a remark which you made a short time ago, as lo the 
Lucea Collection, is it within your knowledge that there was an opportunity of 
obtaining those beautiful Francias which are in our gallery for 8eo/,, three yeas 
before we gave two or three thousand pounds for them :—I never heard of that. 


6162. Mr. Charteris.) There was a Raphael in the Lucca Collection, was there, 
not, or a picture attributable to Raphael ?—Yes. 

6163. Do you believe that to have been a genuine Rapbael ?—It is one of the 
pictures painted in the later time of Raphael, in which his scholars did much. | 

6164. Do you think it a picture worthy a place in the National Gallery ‘— 
Undoubtedly. 

6165. What did it fetch at that sale ?—I think it fetched 1,500 lL, bya mistake ; 


you are probably aware that a person had a commission authorising him to r.. 
5 ar 
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far as 3,000 1. for the picture, but he happened to. be absent at the time it was 
spite Was that a commission to purchase for the nation?—No; I have heard 
Mr. Munro say that he obtained it for a much less sum than he otherwise would, 
in consequence of that aceident. Ned 

6167. Had the nation been bidding, they might have been in Mr. Munro’s 
position ?>—Possibly. 

6168. Chairman. | It was stated by Dr. Waagen, before the Committee of 1850 
a very fine collection of ancient tapestries after Raphael’s Cartoons was a 
for sale in England in 1840, but found no purchaser, and that those tapestries 
were afterwards purchased through the instrumentality of the Chevalier Bunsen 
for the Berlin Gallery, where they now are, for 4,500/.; are you cognisant at all 
of that transaction ?—I1 do not remember their being in London at all ; I did not 


see, thei. 
6169. Was that during the period of your keepership?—I do not remember 


the date. 

6170. Mr. Waagen says, “ We obtained about 10 years ago, through the 
« Chevalier Bunsen, in England, a very fine set of tapestries after those cartoons, 
‘and those are put up in the Museum, to give an idea of the greatest grandeur 
« of the epoch of Raphael ;” that was prior to your connexion with the gallery 
as keeper ?_- Yes. i 

6171. You are not cognisant of that transaction ?—I am not. . 

6172. With respect to the picture said to be by Holbein, under what cir- 
cumstances was that picture brought under the notice of the trustees ?—It was 
brought under the notice of the trustees by one of the trustees, Lord Lansdowne. 

6173. Do you know by whom it was recommended to Lord Lansdowne’s con- 
sideration -—I do not. 

6174. Did Lord Lansdowne himself recommend it to the trustees as a desirable 
purchase ?>—He expressed his favourable opinion of the picture, but did not pro- 
nounce as to the painter ; he assumed that it was by Holbein, but left that point 
to be decided by others. — 

6175. The picture was examined at a meeting of the trustees, was it not ?—I 
rather think it was purchased first. 

6176. Were you present at any meeting of the trastees when that picture 
was taken into consideration by them ?—Yes. I wish to state, as plainly as pos- 
sible, that, with due care, I might have prevented the purchase of that picture, 
and my not having done so implied a want of knowledge of the master. 

6177. Will you state to the Committee the circumstances of that transaction ?— 
When the picture was recommended in the way I have stated, 1 went to see it, and 
Lasked a gentleman, who I knew to be well acquainted with Holbein’s drawings, 
to look at it. I asked his opinion in confidence, and he gave it in the same way ; 
therefore I must request not to be asked to give his name, but | am willing ‘to 
give his name to the Chairman, im order that my testimony may be verified if 
necessary. He pronounced it to be a Holbein, but said that the inscription was 
spurious, of which the trustees were already aware, at least some had expressed 
that opinion; I therefore did not suggest any doubts to the trustees. There was 
also a circumstance which may have influenced them and may have hurried their 
decision. They had to meet on Monday; on Sunday evening a gentleman came 
to me from a very distinguished person,—whose name I will also give if required, 
but I beg not to be called upon to mention it openly,—and asked whether he was 
still in time for the Holbein ; I said that a meeting was to take place the next 
day to decide the question. When I mentioned this to the trustees, they thought 
they were bound in honour not to suffer the picture to go, and it had the effect of 
rather hurrying the transaction. These are accidents which sometimes happen, 
and which occasionally precipitate decisions. 

6178. Is it not the fact that there was another picture, or that there were 
several other pictures offered for sale at the same time :—I have mentioned a 
circumstance as an excuse for the precipitation of the trustees, and, in justice to 
myself, I may mention a circumstance which somewhat excuses me: there was a 
picture respecting which I was very anxious, and which, | believe, is now in the 
possession of Mr. Labouchere; it was attributed to Michael Angelo, but was 
probably painted by Domenico Ghirlandajo ; that picture was offered in 1844. I 
entreated the trustees to buy it, and even named so low a price as 250 l. The lady 
to whom it belonged had left it much to me to manage the transaction. I named 
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so low a price as 250/.; and that sum was offered, but was immediately declineg 
and nothing more could be done. : 

6179. Is that wransaction of 1844 entered on the minutes :—TI think so, | 
think there is a minute of the sum offered, and of its being declined.. The picture 
was then removed ; it was in the board-room to be seen. I brought the subjecy 
forward at the next meeting of the trustees in the following year; it was the firs, 
meeting. Mr. Rogers assisted me; he was very anxious also that the picture 
should be purchased. The trustees declined to make any further offer; and jp 
justice to them, I must state that Sir Martin Shee was decidedly against the 
purchase of that picture; and the trustees could not but be influenced by his 
judgment. 

6180. Mr. Charteris.| Was Sir Martin Shee a trustee?—He was a trustee 
ex officio, as | have the honour to be now; it was under those circumstances that 
the Holbein was offered; and [ confess I was greatly disappointed that the 
Ghirlandajo had been ultimately declined. I was indifferent at that moment 
under a feeling of disappointment, as to what the trustees might do, and especially 
when it was a question respecting a picture which was not of the school which 
I was always recommending ; that threw me off my guard. 

6181. Chairman.| You were commissioned to go to the extent of 800 guineas 
for the “ Holbein,” and procured it for 200/. less, did you not ?—Yes; when | 
saw the picture again I was determined not to recommend the trustees to give 
more than 6oo/. tor it; I thought that even rather a high price, and I therefore 
told M. Rochard that I was sure the trustees would give no more. When it 
came out that it was not a Holbein at all, I proposed to purchase it of M. Rochard. 
I would not have taken that picture, but I selected several pictures equivalent 
in price, and arranged with him to pay him the money ; but it was necessary to 
communicate what I had done to Sir Robert Peel, and he insisted on my doing 
nothing. The trustees then, I believe, subscribed 100/., and offered it to M. 
Rochard to induce him to annul the bargain, but he declined, and that was the 
end of it; I should state, that when Sir Robert Peel insisted on my not interfering, 
or taking the responsibility on myself, which I considered I ought to have done, I 
said, if that be the case [ should wish it to be clearly understood that the keeper 
is not responsible, and that his advice is not to be taken in any case; and there- 
upon came that letter from the Treasury, directing the trustees to appoint two 
persons, whoever the keeper might recommend, to give an opinion. 

6182. That letter has been interpreted as a sort of censure or rebuke to the 
trustees on the part of the Treasury, with respect to the mode of exercising their 
judgment, has it not?—It may be so; but it was written at my express request. 

613. It was written by the First Lord of the Treasury to the Board of 
Trustees, of which he was a member, he having been present when the purchase 
of the picture was decided on ?—Quiie so. 

6184. Do you not consider that there isa certain anomaly in the First Lord 
of the Treasury, in his capacity of First Lord, being under the necessity of 
administering a rebuke to himself in his capacity of trustee;—It may seem 
extraordinary. 

6185. In consequence of that transaction, I believe another step was taken, 
that of appointing the First Lord of the Tveasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ea officio trustees?—Yes; bat I am not sure that those ev officio 
appointments followed so close upon that transaction. 

6186. Were there no means taken at that time to ascertain the genuine 
character, or what the Italians call the provenienza of that Holbein ?—None ; it 
would have been my duty to do that ; aud, as I have explained, from my disap- 
pointment in having ‘ailed to induce ihe trustees to buy the Ghirlandajo, I was 
not sufficiently attentive in taking further steps in the matter. 

6187. Has it been the custom for the trustees to institate any rigid inquiries 
to obtain, if possible, somethiag like a guarantee from a dealer or other person 
who offers a picture for sale?—Since that letter from ihe Treasury, opinions have, 
I think, generally been taken. 

6188. Irrespective of opinions, do you not think, that if proper investigations 
had been made as to the circumstances under which that Holbein was brought 
into this country, and offered for sale, it might have been traced, and there might 
have been some light thrown on the previous history of the picture 1—Yees, that 
might have becn possib!e; but it is sometimes very difficult for a keeper of the 
Nationai Gallery to get at the truth in those matters, 


6189. It 
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6189. It is stated in the minute of the 6th of April 1846, that Mr. Nicholay 
offered for sale two cartoons by Raphael which the trustees declined; do you 
collect that circumstance Largs have no recollection of it; I am not at all ‘ac- 
' ainted with the name or with the works. 
"6190. You have no recollection of these two cartoons having been offered for 
sale?—1 have no recollection of it. 
6191. Do you understand that the statement in the minute, that they were 
cartoons by Raphael, implied that the trustees believed them to be by Raphael ? 
_Jt is possible that these works may have been what they are called, but in 
eneral it would be very unsafe to judge of the merit or originality of works 
from the titles given to pictures by the parties offering them. 
6192. It may mean that they were offered as cartoons of Raphael, and that 
the thing has been so entered in the minutes without its being believed by the 
trustees that they were the works of Raphael ?—I should conclude so. 


6193. Mr. Charteris. With reference to purchases, I will ask you generally, 
whether you consider that in this printed list of pictures, purchased between the 
year 1843, when you held the office of keeper, and the year 1847, the finest 
specimens of art haye been purchased by the nation r—-Certainly not all that were 
offered. 

6194. Do you think that many offers of advantageous purchases have been 
missed 7—Yes. 

6195. Do you think that if the present system were to continue opportunities 
would still be missed !—I am afraid they would. 

6196. Do you think that the missing of great opportunities of acquiring fine 
specimens of works of art necessarily follows from the incompleteness of the 
present system ?—Yes, and from the trustees not having a sum at their command 
to enable them to take advantage of opportunities that occur. 

6197. Do you think that if a better and more judicious system were adopted, 
and if competent persons were entrusted with the purchase of pictures, we should 
have been by this time, for a comparatively small sum of money, in possession of 
a fine collection, if we had taken the opportunities which within the last 15 years 
have occurred, of adding to our collection pictures bought at public sales, or by 
private purchase ?—Certainly ; if you include whole’ galleries, such as the Lucca 
Gallery, which would have been a great and valuable addition to the National 
Collection ; but every year there are fine pictures to,be had. 


6198. Mr. Ewart.] You propose leaving a certain sum disposable by the 
trustees ?—I would propose that a certain sum should be placed in the hands of 
the trustees. | 

6199. That would be a moderate sum, I presume ?—I have said that I think 
10,0002. would be sufficient to be in the hands of the trustees. 

6200. How would that meet the case of purchasing a large collection ?—I 
think that, with respect to purchases of large collections, there would always be 
time to apply to Parliament. 

6201. You must wait for the sanction of Parliament, must you not ?—Yes. 


6202. Lord Seymour.) You have spoken of periods of inaction, during which 
no pictures were bought for the National Gallery; were there any occasions on 
which the trustees recommended to the Treasury the purchase of pictures, and 
the Treasury declined ?—No; during the periods of inaction of which I have 
spoken, whatever influenced the Government intluenced the trustees ; there was a 
sort of general understanding that nothing was to be done for a time; why, I 
could not understand. 

6203. Am I to understand from you, that the trustees never did recommend to 
the Treasury the purchase’ of any pictures which the Treasury declined to pur- 
chase °—I believe that sometimes the Treasury declined. 


6204. Can you mention any particular instances in which the trustees recom- 
mended any purchase or purchases to be made, and the Treasury declined to 
make them 2—Yes; I can remember one ease of a picture attributed to Rubens 
which was in the possession of Mr. Nieuwenhuys, and a Luini in the possession 
of Mr, Buchanan. 

6205, When was that ?—-In 1846; it is true that the trustees withdrew the 
recommendation afterwards, but that was in consequence of a private hint from 
Sit Robert Peel, 
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6206. Do you remember any other instance in which the trustees reco 
mended the purchase of pictures, and the Treasury refused to make the purcha e 
—No. j th 

6207. Chairman.| Why was the recommendation which was made by th 
trustees, in the case to which you have referred, withdrawn ?—In consequence i 
a hint from Sir Robert Peel that it would be better not to press it. T think “4 
had not a very high opinion of the Rubens; he was a very good judge of th r 
master, and recommended that that picture should not be purchased. J ili 
regretted that the Luini, which was a drawing on cloth, was not purchased, "4 

6208. Lord W. Graham.| Did not the negotiation for the purchase of 4 
Woodburn’s collection of Italian pictures fail, in consequence of the Treasury 
refusing a sufficient sum of money >—No; that was during Lord John Russell 
Ministry. Lord John Russell was very much disposed to purchase them, but gi, 
Robert Peel, as a trustee, was decidedly against it. 

6209. Mr. Charteris.] Was not a commission entrusted to Mr. Woodburn to 
attend the sale of Marshal Soult’s Collection, and to bid for certain pictures? 
—Yes. 

6210. On whose recommendation were the pictures for which Mr. Woodburn 
was to bid selected ?—The commission was given to him in consequence of 
letter which he wrote, speaking highly of those pictures, and strongly recom. 
mending them. 

6211. Mr. Woodburn was sent to Paris on a mission, for the purpose of exa- 
mining the pictures in Marshal Soult’s gallery, and to report upon them ?—] do 
not distinctly remember, but the minutes will show. I think he was at Paris at 
the time, and was requested to report. 

6212. You have stated, with reference to Mr. Woodburn’s report on the Man- 
frini Collection, that you considered it unsatisfactory '—The trustees considered it 
unsatisfactory. 

6213. His former mission to Venice having been unsatisfactory in its results, 
did you approve of his being sent again to Paris to report upon the Soult Collec- 
tion >—His report upon the Manfrini Collection was considered unsatisfactory in 
consequence of its want of fullness of information, but no doubt was at that time 
entertained as to Mr. Woodburn’s judgment. 

6214. Are any doubts entertained now as to his judgment?—I venture to 
entertain doubts, because I consider that the result of the Paris purchase was 
not satisfactory, 

6215. I see by the minutes that Mr. Woodburn was authorised to bid a sum 
of 1,560 1. for a picture by Palma Vecchio, and 3,000 1. for the Tribute Money, 
attributed to Titian; the picture by Titian has been bought, and is now in the 
gallery -—Yes. 

6216. Was the picture by Palma Vecchio likewise purchased at that sale ?— 
Yes, it was purchased for 168 J. 

6217. The picture for which the trustees, with the sanction of the Treasury, 
authorised Mr. Woodburn to bid as high as 1,500/., was purchased at the sale for 
168 l.?—Yes. 

6218. Although that picture is not now in the gallery, it is national property, 
I presume; are you aware what has become of it?—It was purchased by Lord 
Lansdowne, with the consent of the Treasury. 

6219. I presume it was purchased by Lord Lansdowne because it was not 
considered worthy of a place in the National Gallery?—Lord Lansdowne ad- 
mired the picture very much, and it is not to be understood that he purchased it 
in order to relieve the gallery of the picture; I imagine that he would have 
purchased it at a sale for the price he paid, or perhaps for more; but if you ask 
me whether I think it worthy a place in the National Collection, I say decidedly 
not. 

6220. Then are we to assume it was because it was generally considered by 
the trustees as unworthy of a place in the National Collection that they allowed 
one of their own body to purchase the picture ?—That is the inference. 

6221. Are you aware whether the picture, attributed to Titian, of the Tribute 
Money, was ever in this country before ?—I_ heard so afterwards. I never saw tt 
in this country, and I never knew that it was in this country at the time it was 
here. 


6222. You cannot speak of your own knowledge, either as to the fact . its 
eing 
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‘1 this country previously, or of the price th 
rd it afterwards. P at was asked for it?—No, I 


being 


only hea ’ ® 
6223+ Chairman.] Was it on the report of Mr. William Woodburn as to ¢] 
; to the 


of the picture that he was commissioned to pur 

>. ,o - chase th = 

Vecchio >—Yes, certainly; the trustees had the tone Bir napegiige oor > 
2 is judg- 


value 


nt, and so had I; I always heard that he w 
ae ie country ; his brother, the late Mr. Sethe Weodbur a dep 
connoisseur of drawings ; but it was considered that, of all tk “a an excellent 
anoint pictures ee Mr. William Woodburn. — e family, the best 
6224. Them it must be considered as an er 
Mr. William Woodburn, and that there was Bytes chy "yg 
except 10 attaching so much importance to the judgm part hh the trustees, 
Woodburn ?—That is a very indulgent. judgment, to i gment of Mr. William 
6225. Mr.Charteris.] Do you think it likely rage ape tee trustees. 
be employed by the trustees on a similar mission aay! " id Woodburn will 
Still, my opinion relates merely to the case in qnestion re F should suppose not. 
my general respect for Mr. Woodburn remains unchang d. Pere: 
6226. Chairman.| With reference to the general os: : 
I think we may understand it to be your opinion SOP of picture purchasing, 
on on a very imperfect and inefficient footing is ae . hagas hitherto carried 
the trustees have taken very great trouble ; T lao 4 si idinke ts certainly ; and yet 
their readiness to sacrifice their time, iB Neg ol “oF peice their zeal and 
from the public for the trouble they have gone “ba aI ad anything but thanks 
6227. You think that the inefficiency of the ae Mae 
any want of zeal or spirit upon the part of the truste ing mn not arise from 
system under which they have acted ?—That is m 9 Sy RAN STAGES, 1 
6228. Shall you be prepared at our next iat wigstted $e 
any improvements that you think may pd ait = 4 Give us your opinion as to 
6229. Do you consider that the suggestions wl ; Ki ogy t-Yee ; 
document you have handed in to the ewe a you have made in the 
without the necessity for our going into PL po Sy pa y represent your view, 
unless the Committee should desire any explanati ” nee the subject?—Yes ; 
would beg to make one observation st a a reference to them. I 
have been looking at that picture, and I think 7 aint Ursula, by Claude: I 
FRR at ep ln Ds kl can trace in it evidence of a 
the horizon, and the upper part of the picture a seems have accumulated in 
at some former period than the rest; but the vey wb ncaa aaa 
except in the columns of the portico ‘which look “it le rims wee Peeves 
am correct, it is a proof that time does bring Sel ag * enters hae I 
they have been unequally cleaned. I think ae es into harmony, even afier 
RE so nahn st ra: ere may be a misunderstanding as 
FA ns ace! Rhea, ig aM a Wi be\ injured in their 
coloriea. diaiaeatiieenl: to: tine aoe ae me we accumulation of glazing; the 
TAREE which would not properly be called dirt ‘lh tile ame 
230. Mr. Charteris. Aire 
No», hudiaess co wel ! = atone one: invariably used in toning a picture ? 
draperies. ployed, but they are generally used for 
6231. But lakes and y Ig Pry ett 
tone to a picture: tg wpe pr al *—Not often, in giving a general 
fitter for tinting than for toning. The Ttaliz mention their unequai durability, are 
sporcare (to dirt) as se ny mt anne aoa parlance, use the word 
earths to artificial and costly pigments ral glazing... The Venetians preferred 
truth is, no colour is dirty De “si S, using the latter for draperies only. The 
colours are therefore not always sy e visible through it. Fine colouring and fine 
of glazings cages the a paces yg ap Eserar ‘i the inequalities 
generally preferable to varieties contri , Such accidental inequalities are 
monest ‘earths ntrived by the will of the artist. The com- 
distinetion At relict Oates yt id Ap weer 
1232, Do you believe that tl glazing can scarcely be said to exist. 
their pictanes wine pes at the process of putting asphaltum or glazing over 
d to generally he old win ag ol a ph 
aude sla raed ane ms rally by the old masters ?—I bave no doubt that 
ie fe resist Distures Dm Hated BEKO that if Claude was not a glazer, 
could, that he must have eet ba adhering to facts, to prove, as far as I 
0.59. glazed bis pictures; I also stated that the test of a 
gle glazer, 
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glazer, in my opinion, is that his pictures are imperfect without glazing, and 
I think that Claude’s pictures are imperfect without glazings. I find that Pass 

vant, when he was in England in 1831, spoke of the Claudes at Holkham id 
having been injured by over-cleaning; he says, “ This shows the artist On 
“ Claude prepared his pictures ; they are very decided in form and even hard,” , 
that I have unexpectedly a confirmation of my opinion as to the appearance of 
his pictures when I observed that his solid execution might be said to border on 
the wooden ; which appearance is corrected by glazing. I may also state, While 
I am upon this subject, that Sandrart, the intimate friend of Claude, gives som, 
very interesting particulars as to Claude’s practice, and I beg to caution the 
Committee against relying on a later edition of his work, which is general] 

quoted, and which is dated 1774; the first edition is dated 16755 in that edition 
Sandrart speaks in the first person, whereas in the later edition there is merely 
such an account given as you would find in any dictionary respecting Claudé 
Sandrart says, in his own work, that Claude never painted from nature, until he 
saw him (Sandrart) painting in the open air at Tivoli, and from that moment 
Claude adopted the practice ; he also says, that while he (Sandrart) selected large 
objects, such as trunks of trees, and ruins, which might be serviceable to a 
historical painter, Claude began with the middle distance, and chiefly studieq 
that portion and the horizon. In the later edition this account is misunderstood: 
the editor, Volkmann, says, that while Sandrart chose rocks, waterfalls, and 
similar scenes, as objects of study, Claude loved a flat country. I merely mention 
this to show bow incorrect the later edition is; in that later edition you read that 
Claude glazed his pictures much; there is not a word of the kind in the first 
edition. I quite believe the statement in the later edition to be true; but if any 
one were to affirm, as on the authority of Sandrart, that Claude glazed his pictures, 
that would not be correct. For the rest, Sandrart’s statement that Claude, in 
painting from nature, began with the middle distance, is not unimportant, since 
the inference is that his foregrounds were always painted from drawings. 

6233. Mr. Vernon.| What is the word which is used for glazing ?—Glasirung, 
In the later edition it is said, ‘‘ He passed over his body colours with a glazing, 
‘€ so that you could not see the first preparation that was hidden under it ;” that 
is very strong ’as to the practice of Claude; but there is not a word of it in the 
first edition ; it is merely the opinion of the editor. That opinion is quite correct, 
no doubt, and the pictures of Claude afford sufficient evidence of it; but it would 
not be correct to quote it as Sandrart’s statement, because he says nothing of the 
kind. 

6234. Mr. Charteris.] 1 understand you to say, tnat since you stated in your 
former examination, that if Claude was not a glazer he ought to have been, 
you have made further inquiry and examination with reference to his pictures, and 
have come to the conclusion that he was a glazer ?—I came to that conclusion 
originally, but I think that facts are better than. opinions; my opinion is that his 
pictures are imperfect without glazing. 

6235. Do you think, with reference to the pictures that have been cleaned, 
those glazings have or have not been removed }—They have been removed at 
some period or other; but whether the Saint Ursula is now in the state in which 
Claude left it is a very different question; it is in a sufficiently agreeable state, 
no doubt; and I should conclude, from the appearance of the Saint Ursula, that 
the pictures which have been recently over-cleaned will come to a similar state 
in time; I think there is no reason to despair of it. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Colonel Mure. 

Mr. Baring Wall. 

Mr. Vernon. 

Mr. Monckton Milnes. 
Lord William Graliam. 


Mr. Hardinge. 
Mr, Charteris. 

Mr. Marshall. 
Mr. Stirling. 

Mr. Raikes Currie. 


COLONEL MURE, 1 tHe Cua. 


Sir Charles Eastlake, p.%. a., called in; and further Examined. 


6236. Chairman.| I THINK you proposed in the evidence which you gave on a 
previous day, when alluding to the improvements which you would recommend 
to he introduced into the system of management, that there should be three prin- 
cipal officers appointed ?— Yes, 

6237. The first you suggested should be a secretary, whose duty it should be to 
travel with a view to collect information relative to works of art in different parts 
of Europe, and to verify the specimens of the masters; and you proposed also 
that the information which he collected should be reduced to writing, so as to 
form ultimately a mass of materials for guidance with respect to purchases for the 
new institution ?—Yes. 

6238. You proposed also that there should be an officer to be called a director, 
who should recommend to the Treasury, which was still to retain authority over 
the establishment, what pictures should in his judgment be purchased ; who 
should communicate from time to time with the gentleman who brought him 
information ; and who should report as to cleaning, varnishing, and other matters 
of detail connected with the preservation of the pictures in the gallery ; and I pre- 
sume you would recommend also that he should be generally responsible for the 
condition of the pictures ?—I proposed that he should recommend to the super- 
intendent, that is, through him to the Treasury, what pictures should be pur- 
chased. 

6239. Then you proposed that there should be a third officer called a super- 
intendent, who was to be charged with the general details and economy of 
management, irrespective of those other points which were to be entrusted to the 
officers already mentioned ?—Yes. 

6240. Do you propose that any one of these three gentlemen should have a 
superior control and responsibility ?—I do not see that that is necessary. 

6241. Do you think that the gentleman who is to travel on the continent to 
acquire information and to collect materials, with a view to their being laid before 
another person who remains at home, should be left to his own discretion ; or 
who would you say should instruct him where he is to travel, and what places 
particularly he is to visit, with regard to the branches of information specially 
required ; or whose duty would it be to see that he does travel, and fulfils his 
duty ; or would you have him left entirely to his own discretion in regard to those 
particulars ?—That which I have suggested is merely the outline of a scheme, 
and I have not filled it up completely ; the secretary might derive his information 
from many; he would be more immediately instructed by the director: if he 
obtained information from any source as to pictures on the continent, which 
might be considered desirable acquisitions, he would probably propose to be em- 
ployed on that service. I do not imagine that he would have the power of tra- 
velling about on the continent whenever he liked without a specific object. The 
report I Suppose the Board to make to the Treasury, or to a controlling authority, 
would embody not only their past transactions, but what was contemplated for the 
uture, 

6242. I think it has been generally admitted by the witnesses who have spoken 
# to improvements that might be suggested in the establishment, and by yourself 
“mong others, that one great and perhaps the fundamental defect of the present 
system is a want of concentrated responsibility; do you not think that by 
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having three gentlemen, quite independent of each other, to perform the differs 
duties you would assign to them, that evil would be rather aggravated th 
diminished >—No, I make a distinction between divided and separate res , 
sibility. I think the evil now is that the responsibility is divided in the _* 
of ‘shared.’ I would make each person responsible, and I think that would be 


‘the most effectual way of having the duties well performed. It is the Principle 


on which the different offices of Government are conducted. 

6243. Is there not generally one chief officer ?—Yes, and in this case the Trea 
sury would still be the chief, but the Treasury could not look into the details of 
each person’s duties, nor could any superintendent over these three. 

6244. Is not the duty of the heads of departments in the Government offices 
to which you refer as analogous, precisely that of superintending and seeing that 
the subordinate officers de their duty ?—-And so would the Treasury be responsjb| 
still. I should consider them as officers under the Treasury. P 

6245. But there is this difference, is there not, thata gentleman at the head of , 
department of Government has nothing to do but to see that the department jg we] 
managed, and that the subordinate officers do their duty ; whereas the First Lord 
or Officer of the Treasury, considering his numerous other avocations, could op] 
look now and then into the gallery to see how things were going on, and coulj 
exercise no special superintending power over the proceedings of these three 
officers ?—Nor do I conceive that any superintendent even specially appointed fo; 
the purpose could do more. I do not think that any superintendent could look 
into the details of picture-cleaning, for example. It must rest with the directo; 
to be responsible for such operations. 

6246. Do you not consider that the director being the person who remains 
in the gallery, and who has the most general knowledge of all matters which 
relate to the preservation of the pictures ; and as ultimately all the more importan, 
functions will centre in him, do you not think it would be desirable that both 
the superintendent and the person who travels to collect information should be 
under him and be responsible to him ?—I have not the least objection to that; but 
I do not think much would be gained by it. 

6247. Do you not think that the probability is that a secretary with such 
qualifications as you here describe, as to verifying the specimens of the 
different masters, and collecting information all over Europe, being required to be 
an excellent linguist, and, by means of his varied accomplishments, to perform duties 
which would seem to involve a very extraordinary degree of responsibility as well 
as talent, would be a superior person in all respects, as a judge and manager of 
pictures, to the director himself, who remains at home and has little to do but 
occasionally negotiate for a purchase ?—I have supposed that the director would 
travel also occasionally, in consequence of the reports of the secretary; I have 
assumed that the director would make purchases abroad in consequence of such 
reports ; I think it would be much more possible to find a fit person to fill the office 
of secretary than to find a person fit to fill the office of director. 

6248. Alluding to the mode in which these persons would have to perform 
their functions, in your written scheme you say, “ The abovenamed officers, the 
“‘ superintendent, the director of the gallery, and the secretary in connexion with 
‘“‘ such representatives of the Government as might be permanently appointed or 
‘ occasionally deputed for such purposes, would form a Board, and would meet for 
“ the transaction of business periodically.” What representatives of Government do 
you propose to associate with the three officers ?—I have no distinct proposition 
to make on that subject, but something analogous exists in the School of Practical 
Art at Marlborough House; there are various officers there who have the manage- 
ment of the establishment, and those officers are under the Board of Trade ; the 
Lords of the Privy Council for Trade are their superiors ; to them they are, in the 
first instance, responsible, and ultimately, no doubt, to the Treasury. 

6249. Do the Lords of the Privy Council meet as a Board and take into cov- 
sideration periodically the business of the institution ?—I believe so. 

6250. 1s there no special responsibility with any one of these gentlemen ; either 
the immediate directors of the institution or the Members of the Government, who 
are appointed to take part with them ?—I am not particularly acquainted with the 
arrangement, but I believe there is a separate responsibility; there is a general 
director and an art director, which is somewhat analogous to the scheme I propos¢s 
though it did not occur to me at the time. 

6251. This Board, comprising the three managers you mention and the pare: 

sentative 
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sentatives of Government wea 2 . be conjoined with them, should communicate 
ith the Treasury or some public epartment from time to time as to the course 
of their proceedings ?—Yes. . 

+ 6252: Mr. Hardinge.| Do you propose that the director should be an artist 2— 
If an artist, he should not regularly practise as such. ‘The first condition I have 
assumed is, that each of these persons should give his whole time to his occu pations ; 
the circumstance of the director having been an artist would not, | think, unfit 
him for the office; but I would propose that he should give his whole attention 
to the concerns of the gallery. 

6253. Do you think that any person but an artist could have a thorough 
acquaintance with the works and styles of the different masters, which, in fact, 
would be the chief qualification for the director ?—I think it probable that one 
who is not an artist would have a more complete acquaintance with such matters 
than an artist. 

6254. Under your scheme, who would you suppose should superintend the 
cleaning of the pictures ?—-I assume that the director would superintend all such 
matters, of course calling in advice if required, and as he might think fit. 

6255. You would propose that he should have discretionary power to call in 
any advice he Peto from any quarter ?—From any quarter, including artists. 

6256. Would you have the secretary a professional man?—I do not see a 
necessity for it. 

6257. Mr. B. Waill.] Do you mean that the three officers should be all paid ? 
—Certainly ; well paid. 

6258. And responsible to the Treasury?—And responsible to the ‘Treasury. 
The duties of the secretary would be very great, because he, of the three, would be 
the only one who would be perpetually employed ; he would have no rest; he 
would have a vast undertaking before him, and would be expected to be constantly 
at work. ° 

6259. Mr. Charteris.| Who of the three officers would you propose should 
attend sales, and be on the look out during the season ?—Certainly the director; 
everything relating to the purchase of pictures should be in his hands. 

6260. Do you think that the superintendent should be a person with professional 
knowledge as to the state and condition of a picture, and capable of cleaning it 
himself, if necessary ?— The superintendent need have no knowledge of the kind ; 
he would have very ordinary duties to perform; but any knowledge of art he 
might possess would be an additional advantage, and I imagine that no such 
person could be long in such an establishment without acquiring considerable 
knowledge of art; still, I do not conceive that it would be essential in his case. 

6261. Do you not think it would be desirable that the officer resident in the 
gallery should be a person possessing technical knowledge and experience with 
reference to the state of pictures, so as to be able to give advice as to when they 
require cleaning, and to be able himself to perform such trifling processes as 
dusting or rubbing with a silk handkerchief as may from time to time be necessary ? 
—It would be quite possible for him to suggest such things to the director, but I 
would leave the conservation of the pictures entirely to the director, who I 
suppose to be always there, and if you please, to reside also on the establishment. 
I see no objection to that. 

ar So that the soul and principle of your system is individual responsibility ? 
—Yes, 

6263. Vested in the director?—No, my idea is that each should be severally 
responsible. I think if they could shift their responsibility from one tu the other 
you might have the work ill done. 

6264. Would you not make the director responsible for the good management 
of the whole establishment?—I would make him responsible for everything 
relating to the gallery, properly so called; if he were to find that the pictures 
suffered from dust, for example, he would require the superintendent to do his duty 
by keeping the rooms constantly in a clean state. 

6265. Mr. Vernon.] Do you propose that the permanent secretary of the gallery 
should also be the travelling secretary ’—Occasionally. 

6266. That he should be a person employed to travel in foreign countries, and 
‘mipowered to avail himself of opportunities of picking up pictures there Brrvell 
think he should report to the director; it would perhaps: answer the end if the 
director alone were to travel, but the secretary would travel uot only for the pur- 
pose of suggesting what pictures miglit be purchased, but more especially for the 
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purpose of completing his catalogues. I look to the formation of the mass of fa 

he would collect as very important, and that information could not be collect: 
without his travelling; that is the only reason why I think the secretary ic 
travel ; while occupied in that way he might hear of pictures and see pictures which 
he might think desirable acquisitions, and in that case he would report tg va 
director, but he would not be necessarily employed to purchase pictures. ~ 

6267. You do not propose, then, to have any roving commission (if I may , 
such an expression), or any permanent travelling officer ?—No ; there might be , 
occasion for travelling for a year or two. I repeat my idea, that the object of a 
secretary would be to collect a mass of information relating to the history of pictures 
and I think he could not do that effectually without occasionally travelling, 

6268. Do you consider that whenever there are opportunities of making desirap) 
purchases on the continent, we have generally ample means of information a 
as to such opportunities, and that we could send out a person to examine and 
report as to whether it is desirable to avail ourselves of them ?—I conceive tha, 
the circumstance of a remarkable sale being about to take place would be a sug. 
cient reason for sending the director at once; that is not a case in which the 
services of the secretary would be required; I would in that case send the directo, 
at once to make such purchases as he might think fit. 

6269. Do you consider that you would be able to obtain a person qualified 4, 
judge accurately with reference to all the different schools of art on the continent: 
—The director would have it in his power to complete his own information in the 
best way he could, which is all that can be done under any circumstances, 

6270. You are aware, are you not, that there is very great difficulty in some 
countries in getting pictures out of the country ; for instance, in parts of Italy and 
the whole of Spain, and consequently that purchases must be made very secretly : 


—Yes. 


6271. Mr. B. Wail.| What do you mean by the secretary not being wanted to 
travel at once; I think you said he would not be wanted to travel for two years? 
—No; I was asked whether I proposed a roving commission, and I answered by 
no means; I observed that the secretary possibly might not be required to travel 
for one or two years ; there might be an interval during which his services might 
not be so required, but I think the inquiries of the secretary could not be pro- 
perly prosecuted without occasional visits to the continent. 

6272. His duties would take up a great deal of his time, would they not ?>— 
His whole time; he would have more to do than his colleagues. 

6273. Supposing him to have the conduct of the catalogue, and to travel for 
that purpose, he could be very little in England ?—He could form volumes of bis 
catalogue in England without travelling at all; it would be necessary for him to 
travel to complete his information, but how he would do that, and at what precise 
period, would depend on circumstances. There might be interesting pictures to 
be seen at a particular time, but which could not then be purchased, and he might 
be directed to collect notes respecting them. 

6274. You do not propose in your scheme to make the holidays longer than 
they are at present 7—No, I do not see the necessity for any holidays; 1 would 
have no more holidays than there are at the British Museum. 


6275. Mr. M. Milnes.| Do you know whether the directors in the foreign 
galleries, M. Von Olfers, at Berlin, or M. Neukerque, at Paris, themselves travel 
to see foreign galleries, and report upon them ?—I know that, in the years 1828 
and 1829, additions were made to the Berlin Gallery through the recommen- 
dations of Von Rumohr, who travelled in Italy at that time. In the years 1841 
and 1842, Dr. Waagen travelled for that purpose, and many additions were 
made to the Berlin Gallery in consequence. I do not know that it would interest 
the Committee to be informed that in both instances great dissatisfaction arose, 
and was expressed. 

6276. Of what nature ?—The dissatisfaction arose from the purchases that had 
been made. 


6277. Mr. Marshall.] In what year was that ?—Dr. Waagen travelled in 1841 
and 1842; he was commissioned by the King to purchase pictures in Italy. He 
did make large additions to the Berlin Gallery by purchasing in that way; 4" 
he himself told me that some of the purchases he had made were very uc! 
criticised. 


6278. Mr. Charteris.) Does it not strike you that there is something Al 
maiou 
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s in the secretary being employed abroad to look out for pictures which he 
thinks are worthy of a place in the national collection, when it is the director 
ho is to do the same thing at home 7—I think I have been misunderstood. 
= 6270: Will you have the goodness to explain to the Committee how you think 
ou have been misunderstood in this respect ?-—I assume that the duty of the 
secretary is to collect information with | a view to the formation of the catalogues 
which I have considered so desirable ; in the course of that duty he would some- 
times have to travel, and, while so occupied, I see no reason why he should not 


collect information respecting pictures for sale; but that would be an extra 


6280. But then he must be a person competent to judge of the value of a 


icture, and able to give an opinion as to whether the pictures which are for sale 
are worth making further inquiry about ?—His object in travelling would be to 
collect information for his catalogues. I am only supposing that he should in the 
course of that occupation obtain intelligence as to valaable pictures that are 
intended for sale. — Would it not be desirable that, in such a case, he should 
make known that information to the director, the director making use of it or 
not, as he might think proper? - 

6281. You say that, in your opinion, he might obtain valuable intelligence in 
that way; but should he not also be abie to judge of the value of that intelligence, 
and competent to judge of the value of the pictures?—He should; I have not 
assumed that he is not to be a competent judge, but the director is to be the 
responsible person. I will put a case: suppose the secretary goes to Venice to 
collect information for his catalogues, perhaps he hears of a Bellini for sale, and 
he writes to the director, giving him such information as he has obtained for 
his own purposes; the director finds from that evidence that it is a desirable 
picture to be purchased ; he may then, on his own responsibility, direct the secre- 
tary at once to purchase the picture, he himself being responsible. I can con- 
ceive such a case as that happening. 

6282. If such a system were in operation, in order to its proper working it should 
be essential that the secretary should be a person thoroughly conversant with the 
value of pictures, and that he should be, in short, as good a judge of pictures as the 
director himself ?—-He could not fail to be a very good judge in course of time, 
from the constant occupation to which he would be devoted; I wiil suppose 
that any Member of this Committee may travel in Italy, and may hear of valuable 
pictures for sale ; he might perhaps think it his duty on his retarn, or perhaps at 
the time, to give information of the fact, and if bis information were accom- 
panied by such documents as would satisfy those at home, a purchase might be 
made on such authority ; but I am assuming, that from the habits of the secretary 
and from his means of acquiring intelligence, he could furnish information that 
would be of a still more valuable description. I wish it to be understood that 
I only put this scheme before the Committee for what it is worth. I do not 
assume that it is perfect, but I imagined that the Committee might take from that 
scheme, and from any other suggestions they may receive from other persons, any 
hints they may consider useful ; or reject them altogether. 

6283. Chawman.| You do not propose to give the secretary any independent 
power of purchasing pictures without first communicating with the director at 
home :—In no case. 

6284. You have stated in your written explanation of your scheme, that a 
gentleman who had been in the habit of travelling in the way you have mentioned 
could hardly fail te be a good auxiliary connoisseur ? —Yes. 

6285. Would he not be vastly superior to the director himself, who stays at 
home, and who merely receives from time to timé accounts of pictures, while the 
other is a first-rate linguist, highly accomplished, and has bad an opportunity 
of judging of pictures tor many years consecutively >—I have not assumed that 
the director is never to travel; I have stated that he should travel for the purpose 
of making purchases. 

6286. But only when a report is made that there is an opportunity for making 
an eligible purchase ?—It does not follow that that report should, in every case, 
be made by the secretary. Suppose the director were to hear of a sale of the 
Kind of Holland's pictures, for instance ; he would go at once, and buy what he 
thought fit. ; ° 

6287. But as the secretary would be travelling all over Europe all the year 
round, always examining different galleries, and always reporting, would not that 
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give him a greater degree of knowledge than the director would be likely to 4, 

he being only now and then called on incidentally to take a journey t “he 
or Florence, or elsewhere, to look at a particular collection ?—I can 
advantages in such a scheme; the training of such a connoisseur as the 
would ultimately prove to be, would be in itself an advantage ; he migh 
to the office of director. 

6288. Do you understand the office of director to be a higher office than th 

ae at 
of secretary ?— Yes, certainly, but not so laborious. 

6289. Ifit is a higher office, and the occupation of the secretary is enti, 
subservient to the ultimate objects of the director, what objection would there | 
to making the director the head officer, and placing the secretary under hin? 4 
I believe I said in reply to a former question, that I had no objection to such an 
arrangement ; it is not so contemplated in the scheme I have submitted to the 
Committee, but I see no objection to it. 4 

6290. Do you think the third officer, the superintendent, would have enoy h 
on his hands to give him occupation at all, if the whole care of providing es 
mation as to purchases, the whole duty of making purchases, and the whole 
preservation of and attention to the state of the pictures in the gallery were 
entirely in the hands of the two other persons ; what amount of work do you caley. 
late the superintendent would have ; could you specify the details of his occupa. 
tion?—You have to look forward to a much larger establishment than the 
present. I have said, ‘‘ He would have the direction of the establishment 
“ manage its financial concerns, pay the attendants, be responsible for the clean. 
“ liness, ventilation, warming, safety, and order of the building; regulate the 
admission of students, not only to the picture galleries, but to the gallery of 
“ drawings and prints, and to the library; his time should therefore be exclu. 
‘* sively devoted to such duties.” I imagine that would be enough to take up 
the time of an officer such as you describe. 

6291. Do you not think that a director who has the responsible charge of the 
galleries, the saloons, and the pictures, and everything connected with them, 
would rather object to be controlled by a superintendent, and unless that super- 
intendent were a visiting and controiling officer, entirely above him, would he not 
object to be interfered with in regard to many of those details which would seem 
to fall more properly within his own province ?—I think you would find analogous 
cases in various public institutions. My object is to relieve the secretary and 
director from all minor cares such as now fall upon the keeper. 

6292. But that would seem to be more desirable in a case where the person to 
be relieved of the details is the higher officer, and the others charged with the 
details are placed under him:—The name superintendent implies something 
higher than the other officers, but that was not my object. 

6293. You have no scheme, have you, by which these three officers miglt 
be placed under one concentrated responsibility, irrespective of the Treasury, 
which is to be above all?—I have supposed them to be subordinate to some 
public Board deputed for the purpose. 

6294.. Do you propose to have an annual sum placed at their disposal for the 
purchase of pictures?—Yes, | would recommend that about 10,000 /. should 
always be in the hands of the director. 

6295. You have mentioned in your printed paper that you assume that not 
more than one-third of this sum would, on the average, be expended annually ; is 
it your opinion that in the new institution not more than about 3,300 /. would be 
expended in the purchase of pictures?—I formed that estimate rather from the 
past than from what | hope the future will be, and with a view not to alarm the 
Treasury by any exorbitant demand. 

6296. But as the object is now to make a much more extended building, ant 
add greatly to the collection, would you not rather pursue the opposite plan, and 
begin at once to spend liberally, in order to form something like a collection 
worthy of the nation ?—I have not the slightest objection to such a scheme; 
I believe that if you allowed 20,0004. or 30,0001. a year, it might be well 
expended. 

6297. I only speak with reference to your assumption, that only 3,000 1. of the 
10,000 1. you propose to be placed at the discretion of the trastees would be ex- 
pended annually ?—In that manner; but 1 have said that for larger purctiases, 
there would be time to apply to the ‘Treasury. I have assumed that 10,000 /. 


should be in the hands of the director, for urgent cases, when there is not time 
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sult the Treasury. I have known many opportunities of making advan- 
irchases slip by, because there has not been time, or because the shibe 
been inconvenient to apply to the Treasury. 


to con 
tageous pt 
6298. You assume that only 3,300 /. out of the 10,0007. would on an average 


be expended annually, but there would be demands made from time to time for 
much larger sums, would there not ?—Yes. 

6299. Would that imply that the 10,000 a year would be exhausted annually, 
before you thought of going to the Treasury for further advances ?—] have 
assumed that the 10,000 4. would be restricted to urgent cases. If, for example, 
a Jarge purchase were contemplated, and there were time to go to the Treasury, 
and the money were granted, that would be wholly irrespective of the 10,000 1. 

6300. Do you mean, supposing that the occasional purchases desired to be 


made by the director himself only amounted to 3,000 A, leaving a balance of 


,000 é, in his hands, that you would empower him to go to the Treasury for the 
other larger sum for some special purpose, before he had exhausted his annual 
fund 7—Yes. - 

6301. Then that would remain in his hands for a subsequent year -—For 
similar purposes, for urgent cases. 

6302. Then next year he would have another sum of 10,000 1. placed in his 
hands, of which only 3,000 t. again, according to your hypothesis, would be re- 
quired, so that this sum would be something enormous in a few years ?—I am 
not aware that | have so expressed myself. 

6303. What I wish to understand, is the ground on which, if this director had 
10,000 J. placed freely at bis disposal, to be expended annually on pictures, you 
assume that he would only expend 3,000 /. odd in that way annually, instead of 
availing himself of his power to spend 10,000 1.?—I say here, “It is assumed 
“that not more than a third of this sum would on the average be expended 
“annually, and if less should be expended, the call on the nation for replenishing 
“this fund would not be frequent.” 

6304. Will you have the kindness to explain on what ground, having placed 
10.0007, annually at the disposal of the director, to be expended in making up 
the collection, you assume that only 3,000/., or one-third of that sum, would 
be expended by him in the course of each year?—I assume that what I have 
called urgent cases would not be very frequent. 

6305. Supposing your hypothesis were verified, and that only 3,000 l. a vear 
for the first ten years Were to be required for urgent cases, the grant of 10,000 /. 
yearly still being at the disposal of the director, the expenditure would amount in 
ten years to 30,000 /. only, out of the 100,000 . that bad been placed in his hands ? 
—No, that isnot my idea; I propose that what is expended should be made up, 
so that he should always have ten thousand pounds, and no more. 

6306. Mr. Charieris.] You say that under the present system the want of this 
money has been very much felt, and that opportunities of making advantageous 
purchases have thus been missed ?—Yes. 

6307. Do you think that under the present system, if the sum of money you 
mention had been at the bankers of the trustees, and placed there to their credit, 
opportunities would or would not equally have been missed in consequence of the 
difficulty there is when sales occur, and pictures unexpectedly turn up, of having 
a meeting of the trustees and of deciding upon the purchase of a picture, and do 
you not think that that difficulty might possibly be avoided by having recourse to 
Individual responsibility in one person who should be authorised to attend sales 
and select certain pictures for purchase >—I think that having one responsible 
Person would be the wisest course, but if a certain sum were placed in the 
hands of the trustees even now, I think it would be an advantage. I should con- 
sider that the very fact of three trustees agreeing together, even without a meeting, 
would be sufficient for any such operation, because the trustees might meet after- 
wards and ratify their proceedings in sufficient form. On a late occasion, when the 
last sale of the Spanish pictures took place, I was very anxious that a portrait 
by Velasquez (a portrait of a child) should be purchased for the gallery. I had 
hot time to consult the trustees or to call a meeting, I therefore went alone to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and requested permission to purchase the picture. 
wanted to go as far as eight hundred guineas for it. Mr. Gladstone, being aware 
that ‘twas then literally impossible to calla meeting, authorised me’ to go as far 
as six hundred guineas if I could find one other trustee to sanction the purchase ; 

“ng ove, he being another, and a third being to be fuund; now it so happened 
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that I could not find a third; this was on the very day of the sale, bat y, 
conscience was at rest, because the picture sold for 1,600/. y 

6308. That shows that even without a regular authorised meeting summoned 
for the purpose of transacting certain business, the present system renders it dig 
cult, and in some cases impossible, to avail oneself of these opportunities tha, 
sometimes suddenly occur ?—That was a proceeding which took place quite at the 
eleventh hour; no doubt if I had had time to take measures earlier I should vol 
been able to find a third trustee, or even to call a meeting, and might have " 
sufficiently armed. P 

6309. How long had it been known that that picture was for sale*—For seyera) 
days, during which it was put up in the rooms. 

6310. But why then did you not apply sooner ? —Because I had not time to 9, 
and see it. I saw it at the end of the week, and it was on Monday, the very a. 
of the sale, that I took this course. y 

6311. Supposing there had been a person whose duty it was to attend sales anq 
to take the earliest opportunity of seeing pictures which are exposed for sale, do 
you not think that this evil would not have arisen, and that the picture might have 
been acquired, supposing it had been sold for the sum you have mentioned ?_ 
Undoubtedly. | 

6312. Mr. Vernon.| Did Mr. Uwins make any report to the trustees about 
those pictures ?—I am not aware that he did. 

6313. Was any report required by the trustees ?—I think not. 

6314. Chairman.| In the case to which the Honourable Member has just 
alluded, of a person being expected to attend the sale or sales for the purpose 
of’ ascertaining whetber there were pictures of value in the market, that person 
according to your scheme would be the director, and not the secretary, as the 
secretary would be employed abroad, would he not?—Not always. 

6315. He would be employed occasionally at home for the same purpose ?— 
oa age a year or two might pass when it would not be necessary for him to 
travel. 

6316. But supposing him to be in England, he would be the person who 
would be on the look out for purchases?—No, I think that with regard to 
pictures to be purchased here, the director alone would attend sales and would be 
on the look out. | 

6317. Do you think it would be desirable that there should be named by the 
controlling body, the ‘Treasury, for the purpose of ensuring the director competent 
advice, and relieving him of a portion of that very severe responsibility which 
must always attach to a man buying a valuable work of art, ten or a dozen protes- 
sional men or amateurs, to whom the director might appeal for the purpose of 
taking their opinions, and who should look at any picture with him, and give their 
judgment in support of his own as to its merits ?—In a case where there might be 
time it would be for his interest, and I have supposed that he would do so, 

6318. Irrespective of there being such a body, how would you propose he 
should make purchases ?— On his own responsibility. 

6319. Do you think that any person having those qualifications which have 
Leen mentioned would be disposed to trust his judgment to the extent of making 
purchases without having some additional advice besides his own individual judg- 
ment ?>—Yes, I can conceive many cases in which he would do so; there was a 
small picture by Van Eyck, sold at Christie’s a year or two ago, and which is now 
in the National Gallery; { would have purchased that picture on my own respon- 
sibility for the National Gailery. 

6320. He might have such documentary evidence as was proof of the genuine 
character of the picture, and then of course there would be no difficulty about it; 
but I am alluding now to his general operations; do you think that without having 
some competent advice, he would go on during the whole year making purchases 
of the works of all schools and masters according to bis own judginent ; do you think 
there is any one qualified to carry on such a system of purchasing ?—TIn many 
cases, partly from his own knowledge, and partly through the researches of the 
secretary, he would have very sate grounds to go upon in making: bis purchases ; 
and in any other case I assume he would ask for the assistance of competent 
judges. | 

6321. You would rather leave it to himself, than that there should be certain 
persons named to whose judgment he should refer?-——Yes; by all means I woul 
leave it to him alone. 


6322. Mr. 
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6322: Mr. Charteris. Do you think the director, if he alone were responsible, 
for his own satisfaction, consult persons whom from his knowledve of the 
pject he considered most competent to give him good advice ?—Yes, ~ 
su H 93. For the sake of his own reputation ?—Yes, 
ee Do you think a director, with the responsibility thrown entirely on him- 
self, and who for bis own sake will consult persons whom he thinks most com- 

etent, preferable to the system of having a director, assisted by a small council 
composed of ee a vt picture-dealers ?— That approaches nearer to 
the present system, and divides the responsibility. I think you might sometimes 
find, under such a system, that a picture might be purchased and a mistake might 
he made, and that in the end the advising committee would be, one by one, 
saying, «“ This was not my affair 5 I did not advise this purchase ; it was recom- 
«mended by So-and-so. _That is the danger of a committee. 

6325. Chairman.) But if they were obliged to sigan their names to their 
opinion, each saying, “ I certify that I did approve of such and such a purchase, 
“in conjunction with the director,” which of course would be essential in any 
appointment of the kind to which you allude, would not that meet the objection 
you have just made :—That is virtually the present system. I consider that any 
trustee, whether present or not, is responsible for the purchase of a picture under 
the present system. am 

6320. You said that the difficulty would be, that after pictures were pur- 
chased, a person who had given his opinion would back out of it by saying, 
“Twas consulted, but I was not the person on whose opinion the picture was 
“ bought ;” and in answer to that I suggested that each should be required to 
state his opinion in writing ; would not that, do you think, obviate the diffi- 
culty you suggest Yes; and that is attained now by obtaining certificates from 
protessional men. 

6327. Then you do not agree with Mr. Dennistoun, that it is impossible, or 
at all events difficult to find any person who with his own knowledge of art, 
fortified by the assistance he might call in, would undertake the onerous respon- 
sibility of purchasing pictures required for the gallery ?—I think it might be 
dificult to find such a person, but I think it would be the most. desirable course. 

6328. Mr. Charteris.) Your experience under the present system leads you to 
prefer the undivided responsibility of a director to the divided responsibility of a 
director assisted by a council -—Yes. 

6329. Lord W. Graham.| In this country, where every act done by a man 
holding a public appointment is subject to newspaper criticism, do you not think 
the position of a director of the sort you contemplate would be almost intolerable, 
considering the attacks which would be almost sere to be made upon him by 
picture-dealers, artists, and various partisans ?—I have supposed various qualifica- 
tions in the director, and among others, 1 ought.to have enumerated the quality 
of courage. 

6330. You think he will have to bear a great deal ?—Possibly ; but not more 
than others have to bear on the continent. 

6331. Is public opinion expressed as openly on the continent, do you think, as 
it is in this country -—Quite so. | will read, with the permission of the Com- 
mittee, an observation made by a German with reference to the gallery of the 
Louvre: ‘The unfavourable circumstances in which the Dresden Gallery is 
“placed, and which are so much deplored, are hardly to be mentioned in com- 
“ parison with the systematic ruin of the pictures in the long gallery of the 
“Louvre. For further information on this head, we refer our readers to the per- 
 netual complaints of certain French Journals, and to Waagen, ‘ Paris,’ p. 67y.” 

6332. Mr. Stirling.] What is the date of that ?—Eighteen bundred and forty- 
seven ; it certainly relates to a time when the modern exhibition took place in the 
gallery of the Louvre, and which, within the last two or three years, has been 
done away with, ‘* The pictures which survive the daily dust during the exhibi- 
’ tion, and the damp exhalations of the neighbouring Seine, are sure to be 
ie destroyed by the periodical ‘ restorations... Whoever wishes to see those 

pictures must lose no time.” 

6333. Mr. Vernon. | The whole of that relutes to past time ?—To. 1847. 

6334. The modern pictures are not exhibited in the same way now ?—No, but 

‘ave read this as evidence that public opinion was expressed. 

6335. Mr, Charteris.| At that time was there one responsible head of the 
gallery? believe that was the case; { am not quite sure. ptf 
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Sir C. Eastlake, _ 6336. Mr. B. Wall.) From what paper have you been reading ?—From 4 hot 
P-R.4. s in Kugler’s Hand-book ; he quotes Waagen, and I have also Waagen’s Opinio, 
here. Similar opinions respecting the injudicious cleaning and_ restoration r 

pictures in the Berlin Gallery, were published in Berlin in 1846. 

6337- In your scheme you contemplate the director and secretary both bein, 
absent at one and the same time, do you not !—TI have not assumed that ; jt does 
not follow. 

6338. I think you said the director might go abroad and joia the Secretary ?_ 
No, not join him; be might act on his information occasionally ; still I see y, 
reason why they might not be both abroad together. 

6339. Would there not be an inconvenience in allowing the superintendent 4, 
remain at home alone ?—There would be an assistant secretary for the routing 
business, and the circumstance of there being so many officers would rendey it 
possible for both the director and the secretary to be absent together ; but I hay. 
not assumed that they should be absent together. 

6340. The superintendent would rank below the secretary, of course ?—I hay, 
not decided as to their order. . 

6341. You have decided that the order shall be first the director and then tie 
secretary, because you have stated so in a former answer ?—Yes, but I have no; 
decided it in this paper. It bas been proposed at this meeting that the directo; 
should be superior to all, and [ see no objection to it; but these are points whic) 
have been suggested, and in which I have acquiesced at the present meeting, 

6342. You have stated that the director is to be the chief officer, and that the 
secretary is to be under him; then, supposing them both to be absent at the same 
time, the whole contro! of the management would be in the hands of the super- 
intendent, who would be the inferior officer of the three >—-Yes ; but it would be 
for a time only. 

6343- Mr. Vernon.| Who, according to your plan, is to be the actual organ of 
communication with the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; is it to be the director or 
the secretary, or both ?—I have supposed that it would be the superintendent; 
I suppose that as he is the official organ, and as be manages the financial concerns 
of the establishment, even suggestions respecting the purchase of pictures should, 
for form’s sake, be made to him by the director; and that he should communicate 
with the Treasury. 

6344. Is the director te decide upon the purchase of a picture, or the secretary? 
—The director. 

6345. Then supposing the secretary, being abroad, comes to the conclusion 
that a picture should be bought, he must communicate with the director, and the 
director must communicate with the Chancellor of the Exchequer ?—lIf you 
please ; but, for form’s sake, I have supposed that the communication should 
pass through the superintendent. 

6346. I understood you to say just now that the director was to communicate 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer ?—No, I said the communication should be 
made though the superintendent. 

6347. Chairman.| You said, in answer to a question at the last meeting, when 

I suggested the difficulty of divided responsibility, that you would have no objec- 
tion to the superintendent being the chief person of the three? —These are all 
suggestions which do not come from myself, and the sketch which I have had the 
honour to submit to the Committee may undergo any changes the Committee 
may think advisable; with regard to the relative superiority of these officers, I see 
no objection, if it is considered desirable to have one head, to have either the 
superintendent or the director as the head; but I rather incline to the director 
being the head, because he is the most responsible officer. 
. 6348. There being a general impression that the great evil of the old system 
is the want of distinct and definite responsibility, do you not think it essential 
that the first and most important element of any plan that may be suggested, 
should be where that distinct and definite responsibility is to lie ?—It has been 
on that account that I have always wished the three oflicers to be as far as possible 
independent of each other. 

6349. Mr. Charteris.] Do you think the system would work better if the 
director were.at the head, and the others were subordinate to him, he being more 
or less responsible for their acts?—That would involve the necessity of tv¢ 
director communicating directly with the Treasury, instead of through the 
superintcndent. 
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6350. Do you not think that would be the preferable system ?-—Perhaps 
we With reference to sales that occur in this country, are not sales of 
‘otures of importance geuerally, if not always, between the months of February 
and August?—Yes, . 

6352. During the Session of Parliament ?—Yes. 

6353. So that the time when you propose these persons, whether the director 
or the secretary, should travel, would be after the end of the Parliamentary Session, 


and during the period when the trustees do not generally hold meetings -—That 
would be perhaps the most convenient time. 


6354. Lord Seymour.] I understand you to say that supposing your system 
were adopted, the director would have the absolute disposal of 10,000/, a year ?— 
Yes; in my original plan I supposed that the director would suggest to the 
superintendent, assuming that he would, for form’s sake, be the person to com- 
municate with the Treasury; but now that has been changed, and I would propose 
that the director should have the sole control of 10,000/., and that he should 
communicate directly with the Treasury. 


6355. When you say “ That.has been changed,” do you mean that you have 
modified your opinion ?—TI have been invited to reconsider it ; it does not appear 
to me to be a matter of great importance, and [| acquiesce in the views I have 
heard. J ) 

6356. Do you think the director who, as I understand, from your evidence, is 
to be responsible, should or should not have the absolute disposal of the 10,000 J. 
a year’—In any case he would have the absolute disposal of it, because his 
communicating, as I suggested, to the superintendent, would be a mere form. 


6357. Then this one person, if I understand you rightly, would have the abso- 
lute disposal of that sum, and he is to be, I think you Say, an artist ?—No, I have 
not assumed that. 

6358. Where do you propose to find a director possessing all these qualities ?— 
I have defined his qualifications, and you must find him where you can. I admit 
there is great difficulty in it, but I do not think it impossible to find such a man 
in this country. 

6359. One great subject of difference of Opinion in regard to pictures is the 
question of price, 1 believe ?—Yes. 

6360. The director, according to your plan, will be not only the judge of the 
merits of a picture, but the judge of the price that he is prepared to give for it ? 
—Yes. 

6361. He will therefore be subject to any charge that may be made against 
him for having given too large a sum for a picture ?—Yes. 

6362. He will, as I understand, be able to appeal to no one in support of his 
conduct, and of the reasons that have induced him to give that sum ?—I have 
assumed that in some cases he would consult other competent judges ; and in 
other cases he might act solely on his own responsibility, 


6363. When he consults other judges, would those other judges share the 
responsibility with him ?—If he obtained certificates from them, they undoubtedly 
would share the responsibility with him. 

_ 0364. Do you not think, considering the strong way in which public opinion 
8 expressed in this country with regard to any act, such as the purchase of a 
picture, or spending the public money, the director would, for his own protection, 
Senerally get certificates from others to support his opinion ?—I can imagine 
many cases in which it would be quite superfluous to do so; but in all other 
cases it would be for his interest to get such support. 

h 6365. In all those cases, therefore, there would be a divided responsibility ?— 
0 @ certain extent. 

6366. You would leave him, as I understand, quite unlimited as to whom he 
“nose as the persons to give him a certificate >—Yes, 

6367. They might be painters, they might be picture-dealers, or they might be 
amateurs ?—T he responsibility of the selection would rest with him. 

_ 9368. When he gets certificates in support of his opinion, may he get them 
rom any persons he wishes, either artists, amateurs, or picture-dealers 1—Un- 
loubtedly, 

5369. “Do you propose that he should have the disposal of this sum of money 
“very year, for the purchase not only of pictures, but of original drawings ?— 

0.59. 3K4 I have 
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Sir C. Eastleke, J have not considered that point; I think that in that case I should have fixeg 

ae larger sum than 10,000 /. ; I contemplated pictures only. I beg to observe, 4}, 
hitherto the purchase of drawings has been confined to another department, ‘i 
British Museum ; the trustees of the National Gallery have had nothing to ‘i 
with the purchase of drawings. : 

6369*. I thought from the evidence which you gave the other day, you seeme( 
to consider it very desirable that power should be given to purchase origin, 
drawings more largely ?—I quite agree to that; that would modity the statemen; 
I have submitted to the Committee, because it would enlarge the powers of 
the director; it would involve the necessity of his being provided with larger 
means, and it would also involve additional qualifications, because a very oo 
judge of pictures may be a very indifferent judge of original drawings, ang 
vice versd. 

6370. Then the director would require, in addition to his other qualifications 
the qualification of judging of original drawings !—Yes, if it be decided that 
drawings shall be collected in the National Gallery. 


6371. Does that appear to you a reason why original “drawings should not be 
purchased in the same department as. pictures, and therefore that the director 
would not require to be a competent judge of drawings, in addition to his 
numerous ether qualifications ?—No, I should be inclined to recommend that the 
director should also have power to purchase drawings; I think it is quite ano. 
malous to allow drawings to be purchased by the British Museum instead of } 
the directors of the National Gallery, whoever they may be, seeing that drawings 
are works directly belonging to the history of art and pictures. ; 


6372. Are not opportunities as often missed with regard to original drawings 
Lunt 1 on as with regard to pictures -—No doubt. 
NL . io 6373. Quite as olten, I suppose ?— Perhaps oftener. 

7, i 6374. Do you think that opportunities that have been missed of purchasing 
pictures have resulted from the number of the trustees according to the present 
system, or from the trustees having no money at their disposal ?—From both 
causes. 

6375. For instance, in the case to which you have lately referred, in which you 
went yourself to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if there had been at the dis- 
posal of the trustees a sum of 10,000/., you might, by seeing one or two of 
your colleagues, have at once come to an arrangement as to the sum to be offered, 
might you not ?>—Certainly. : 

6370. Therefore, in that case, the appointment of a director would have had no 
great advantage over the present system of trustees, would it?—I think it would 
save time in any view of the case, because it would be requisite to call a meeting 
of the trustees, or it would involve the necessity of seeing two or three, so that they 
might agree together on the subject. 

6377. But if they had the money at their disposal, that is all that would be 
required, is it not?>—Undoubtedly it would very much facilitate the acquisition of 
fine works of art. ae 

6378. If the director under your system, having a sum of 10,0007, at his dis- 
posal, wished to buy a very fine work, he would, as you have told us, usually 
get certificates from other persons regarding its value?—He would if it were 
necessary. 

6379. But regarding a fine work and a work of considerable importance, do you 
not believe that, practically, he would arm himself against attack by getting such 
certificates?—I can hardly allow that his motive in getting a certificate would be 
to defend himself against attack, for I think that an unworthy motive. J think 
that if a man is not prepared to brave the opinions of the public when he knows . 
has acted conscientiously, and when he has experience to guide him, he 1s unworthy 
to fill such a situation. I have supposed that he would fortify himself with cert 
ficates in cases where he was himself in doubt, but not from a feeling o! timidity. 

6380. But he may feel perfectly satisfied that it is a good picture, althoush 4 
may be in doubt as to the exact sum it is worth, may he not?—There mig . 
such cases; but I think a very short acquaintance with sales and with the pric 
catalogues that exist relating to many past gales would be sufficient to guide bin. 

6381. Do pictures sell for such uniform prices that there can be no vege 
to their value ?—They are always increasing in price, and the director or purch@ 


would be prepared accordingly. 6382. Trey 
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6382. They are always increasing in price, are they -—The works of certain 


ari If they have been cleaned, for instance ‘—Perhaps they would sell for 


much more in Sr tet aed having been ecniena | cleaned, | 

6384. Mr. Charteris.| Are you aware whether it is the case that pictures 
which have been cleaned do generally sell for more?—I am not now prepared 

‘th instances, but I think it very likely, . 
yh gx, Are you aware that Mr. Christie in his evidence has stated that pictures 
ie to have been cleaned fetch less im his auction rooms than pictures that 
have not been subjected to that operation ‘—-[ should not consider that Opinion, 
however respectable, to be conclusive, W. 

6386. Is it net the opinion of a practical man?—The opinion no doubt is 
yaluable as coming from such a source, but I am vot prepared to acquiesce 
-y it as a universal rule, 4e} 

6387. Do you not think that Mr. Christie must be able to give an opinion, 
founded on his experience of sales, with respect to the question of cleaning, as to 
how far that operation affects the commercial value of pictures 2—I wish you by 
all means to adopt Mr. Christie’s opinion, if you think it right to do so. 

6388. Lord Seymour.) As regards the picture that was supposed to be a 
Holbein, if a director had bought such a picture as that, would it not have 
peen of great advantage to him, as far as his responsibility was concerned, if he 
had obtained certificates of other persons as to the authenticity of the picture ?— 
In the first place I ean hardly assume that such a director as I think fit for the 
National Gallery would make such a mistake ; and in the next place I would say, 
as some excuse for my share of the mistake, that I was tortified by the opinion of 
a person whom I considered a competent judge, 

6389. Therefore, the director being fortified by the opinion of a competent 
judge, would be relieved from part of his responsibility ?—I think the responsibility 
would still rest with the director for selecting his advisers. 

6399. Chairman.| Do you think the selection of one individual would jn any 
such case be sufficient either to insure a good opinion on a picture, or to shield 
or assist the director in regard to his responsibility ?—Certainly not ; I ought in 
the case to which I have referred, to have had half a dozen Opinions, or at all 
events two ; although, at that time, the Treasury regulation requiring two opinions 
did not exist. 

6391. Did you consider that the opinion of the gentleman you consulted, 
whose name you said, when you were last examined, you did not wish to make 
public, as the expression of his opinion was confidential, was that of a thorough 
judge of a Holbein picture?—I thought so; I have uo objection to give the 
Chairman his name, in order that my testimony may be verified; but I would 
rather not mention the name publicly. 

6392. Mr. B. Wail.] When you talk about consulting the director or super- 
intendent in some cases, and not in all, what distinction would you draw ?—I said 
the director would consult others. 

6393. What line of distinction would you draw ?—There are some cases in 
which it would be altogether superfluous. I take such a case as the Garvagh 
Raphael. There was a hope some time ago that that picture could be obtained for 
a fair price ; would anybody hesitate, knowing the history of that picture, to buy 
it at once ; its reputation, its history, and pedigree being all perfectly well known. 

6394. There would be in some cases a divided responsibility, and in other cases 
a sole responsibility ?—I think that where the director considered it advisable to 
callin the advice of others, he would be responsible for the selection of his 
advisers ; and I do not think that would save him from much responsibility. 

6395. Mr. Charteris.| Do you think there would be any difficulty, as a diffi- 
culty has been suggested by a question which was asked you a short time ago, 
finding a director competent to value pictures 7—No; that I think is the least 
difficulty, I would beg to observe that, when I was last examined, I stated that 
Considered myself but little competent to give an opinion as to the value of 
Pictures, and I stated as much at first; I would rather exaggerate such disquali- 
Cations than the contrary, but such statements are relative. I might judge 
perhaps as well as most persons who are conversant with pictures, as to the value 
0 Pictures, but I do not pretend to any very accurate knowledge of the kind ; 
that is all I meant, 

390. Chairman.] When you talk of the director being competent to value a 
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picture, do you not think that a person competent to furm an opinion ag to t 

market value of a picture, might often be little competent to judge of its valye with 
regard to its desirableness for the National Gallery ;—I assume that the directs 
would have both qualifications. 4 

6397. Mr. Charteris.] Among other qualifications, he should be Competent 
when pictures are exposed for sale, to form an opinion as to the sum of money : 
is desirable the nation should give ?— Yes, vit 

6398. Chairman.) Is it not the peculiar province of picture-dealers to giv 
opinions as to the market value of pictures, and do you think it likely that » 
person with those high qualifications which it would be necessary to POssesg 
in order to make up a fine collection of pictures, and arrange them chronolo, 
gically, would possess that degree of technical knowledge which you oy 4 
former occasion separated from the higher attributes of connoisseurship ?—]y the 
first place, according to the scheme I have submitted to the Committee, the pro. 
posed director would always have the advantage of referring to the secretay ‘ 
reports ; and that would be one of the uses of those reports. Even now, in the 
National Gallery, there are volumes containing catalogues of sales that haye 
taken place at Christie's and elsewhere, periiaps for the last 15 or 20 years, anq 
in those catalogues all the pictures are priced; so that any person devoting his 
time exclusively to such details might arrive at a sufficient knowledge of the marke, 
value of pictures ; such a knowledge as picture-dealers have, from keeping such 
records accurately. 

6399. Mr. Charteris.} Do you think that supposing the director wished to 
fortify his own opinion as to the value of certain pictures, he would find any 
dificulty in getting persons to give him written certificates confirming his ow) 
opinion !—No, I think not ; but even if they were paid certificates, he might be 
authorised to have them. 

6400. Do you think it would be necessary that he should get such certificates? 
—I have, in my ideal of a director, contemplated such a person as would be 
generally superior to all such advice, and I think that in time he would be so, 

6401. Aim I right in supposing that your idea of the way in which the director 
would set to work for the purpose of purchasing pictures for the nation, would be 
very much what any gentleman amateur, who desired to form a collection, would 
do in his own case; that is to say, attend at sales and fix on a picture which, 
whether from its historical value or its intrinsic merit, he thinks would be worthy 
of a place in his collection, and then if be has any doubt as to the value of the 
picture or its merits, that he would consult those persons whom, from his know- 
ledge or experience on the subject, he thinks most competent to give him a 
valuable opinion ?—Yes; if such opinion were needed. 

6402. Lord W. Graham.| Having partially formed a collection, a picture 
might be more valuable to the National Gallery than to anybody else, might it 
not 7—Yes. ; 

6403. And therefore it would be worth while to give a larger sum for it than 
the mere market value ?—Yes, I can conceive such cases. 

6404. Mr. Charteris.) Am I right in supposing, that in an answer which you 
gave to me some time ago with reference to the purchase of the small Velasquez 
which you were anxious the nation should purchase, it would have been in a great 
measure, if not entirely, in consequence of the present system of the trustees, that 
that picture, supposing it had been sold for the sum of 6001., was not purchased 
for the nation; and that if there had been one director that picture might have 
been acquired ?—Certainly ; the case is quite in point. 

6405. Mr. Marshall.} Does not the great difference between the value that 
you placed on the Velasquez and the price for which it was actually sold, show 
the great difficulty there would be in the director fixing the price he would give 
for any picture >—His power would be unlimited ; but he need not give extravagant 
rices. . 

: 6406. Mr. Charteris.] With reference to the Velasquez to which you have 
referred, am I to understand that it was a picture which was not of such historical 
importance, or of such artistic excellence and value, that the nation ought to 
acquire it as a link in their collection at any price, but that if the nation could 
acquire it for six or cight hundred guineas, it was a parchase worth making ‘— 
Undoubtedly. I wish it could have been secured for eight hundred guineas, 
I thought that a very liberal price; it went, however, for double that sum. 
6407. In your opinion, would the director be able to form a sound judgmen: 
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to the price within which the nation ought to restrict itself with a histor 
nequitiDg any picture that might present itself at sales ?—Yes, 
a 


6408. Lord Seymour.| As you are acquainted with foreign galleries, | may 
ask whether you think that any of those foreign galleries enjoy the advantage of 
having such a director as you would recommend for the National Gallery in this 
sountry ?—I suppose you will never find a perfect connoisseur. 

6409: Do you know any person in any foreign gallery who is thoroughly 
d with all the schools of painting :—Not to the last degree of accuracy, 


acquainte 
certainly: : 

6410. You would require accuracy, would you not, to know the style of each 
master ?—Yes; I have given a list of the qualifications of a director in the suv- 
stions which I have laid before the Committee. 5 
6411. You know nobody, as I understand you, in any foreign gallery at 

resent, who comes up to your ideal of what a director should be '—No, I do not 
think you could ever find a perfect connoisseur ; the knowledge that is required 
is too vast and various ; but still you may have a near approach to it; you may 
have the best judge that is to be found, by carefully inquiring for him ; and when 
‘n office, and devoting his time exclusively to his occupation, he would be always 
vaining knowledge. ! 
g e 

6412. And then he must not have an unreasonable leaning towards any parti- 
cular school, for that would ,be injurious to the collection, would it not?—I 
think so. 

6413. Have not most connoisseurs a leaning towards one school or another 7— 
\any connoisseurs have, and most artists have. 

6414. Therefore there would be a difficulty in that respect in finding either an 
artist or a connoisseur qualified for the directorship ?—Connoisseurs are freer 
from such leanings than artists; I think an artist would be apt to have a leaning 
towards the works of certain schools and masters, but a connoisseur’s views are 
generally more extended. 
~ 6415. Should we easily find an artist in this country who would have sufficient 
moral courage to disregard attacks which might be made upon his judgment in 
the newspapers ?—lI have not assumed that an artist would be the fittest person to 
appoint. 

6416. Should we find a connoisseur easily who would, do you think ?—1 think 
so; as to the question of independence, I can judge from my own feelings when I 
was keeper of the National Gallery; if at that time Sir Robert Peel had entrusted 
me with 20,000 /. to lay out in pictures, 1 would gladly have accepted the respon- 
sibility ; I think I should have given satisfaction, and I would not have purchased 
the “ Holbein.” 

6417. Should you (as you have now put your own case) have obtained certifi- 
cates from certain persons regarding the value of pictures ?—I think that perhaps 
I could have purchased a dozen pictures without consulting any person, on 
their known reputation. 

6418. Should you in the case to which you have referred, have asked for a 
power of paying persons to give you their certificates ?—Certainly, if they were 
not to be otherwise obtained. 

0419. Mr. Vernon.] Do not you see any danger of the treatment in this gallery, 
under the system of management you propose, becoming somewhat similar to the 
treatment resorted to in foreign galleries with reference to the entire restoration of 
pictures ?—No3; I think the system J have proposed would be the most advisable. 

6420. Do you not think that the presence of some sort of board or small 
council would operate as a check upon the functionaries of the gallery in refer- 
ence to the point to which I have alluded ?—I think it would be an unwholesome 
cheek, 

6421. Assuming that you have a clever director, and an able secretary, who 
have each their own views as to the proper state in which the pictures should be 
preserved, and that you put responsibility upon them with a good salary, and they 
consider themselves bound to act under that responsibility, would you see no 
danger of their dealing with our pictures in the same way as the pictures at Berlin, 
at Madrid, at Munich, and at Dresden are dealt with in reference at times to their 
complete restoration ?—I admit that there is always danger of that; but I do not 
think that the present system guards against it; the effect of this very inquiry, 
perhaps, will be to prevent any cleaning whatever. Ido not think the pictures 
will suffer in consequence. I have already said I do not think pictures suffer from 
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dirt; but the effect will be to fetter the powers of those who have the direc; 

unnecessarily; forexample, Mr. Seguier has examined the “Velasquez” which 3 
lately purchased, and he has declared that he will not undertake even to Wein, 
that picture unless it be first lined; the picture has never been lined, and 
you look at it against the light, you find there are innumerable small holes jy 
it is not safe even to varnish that picture without lining it, and the trustees will 
probably be very reluctant to have anything done to it. 

6422. Do you recommend that there should be any greater restriction than the, 
is at present as to the admission of the public to the gallery ?—I should be c. 
unwilling to put apy restriction on the numbers visiting the gallery; altboug), Bt 
the same time I think the crowds visiting the gallery are the chief cause of th 
state to which the pictures are reduced, ‘ 

6423. Do you consider that some modification of the system might be adopted 
which might enable amateurs and persons who wish to visit the gallery more quiet| 
to do so by writing down their names at the doors on certain days of the week Pl 
You are probably aware that two days in the week (Friday and Saturday) aye 
appropriated to students for the purpose of copying pictures. 

6424. I am alluding to the other four days of the week >—The other four days 
I think, ure not too many for the public. 

6425. Would you see any harm in a regulation by which during the forenoon 
persons might be admitted upon writing down their names, while there should be 
free and unrestricted admission of the public in the afternoon !—That is a scheme 
I have never thought of; it would be desirable in some respects, but it would 
have this inconvenience, that the crowds would be greater in the afternoon. 

6426. Do you not think you might avoid by that means the presence of persons 
in the morning, who do not come to the gallery so much to look at the pictures, 
as to make it a lounge?—lIf such persons are more likely to visit the gallery 
in the morning than in the afternoon, that evil would be got rid of by the adoption 
of such a regulation as that which has been suggested ; but the crowd in the 
afternoon would be considerable. 

6427. Do you not think that if such a regulation existed, there might be 
something gained to those who wished to see the pictures more quietly, and with 
less confusion, than they can at present ?/—Yes. 

6428. Supposing an artist is occupied in copying a picture, are two days ina 
week sufficient to enable him to carry on his work properly or satisfactorily ? —It is 
a very short time. 

6429. You are aware that in many foreign galleries the public are admitted 
under certain restrictions while the students are copying ; do you see any objection 
to that being done here ?—It is done to a great extent now; people coming from 
the country, and respectable foreigners, desiring to see the pictures, and sending 
up their cards tothe sub keeper, are admitted without difficulty. 

6430. Would you recommend that any better precautions should be taken, 
such as the door-keeper being required to make visitors to the gallery dust their 
feet and so on, there being at present no mats or anything of that kind ?—Cer- 
tainly ; [was not aware that such common precautions did not exist. 

6431. Would you recommend generally that pictures should be covered as far as 
possible with glass ?—That is the most effectual mode of preserving pictures ; there 
cannot be a doubt about it; but the inconveniences resulting from it are well known, 
and I need not dwell upon them here; the enjoyment of the pictures is greatly 
impeded. 

6432. You would recommend perhaps, at all events, that in the case of large 
and important works, glass should be put over them with a door, so that an 
attendant who should be constantly present, should be enabled to open it for any 
amateur who wished to see the picture in its undisguised state?—Yes, I even 
once thought of a plan by which the largest pictures might be covered in that 
way, the whole frame moving away from the pictures; when a large picture 8 
covered with glass, it becomes hazardous to remove the glass if it be attached by 
means of hinges to the frame itself, but I think a mode might adopted by which 
a frame with a glass might be placed before a picture and removed ; a few yeal'’s 
since I submitted a scheme of that sort to Lord Seymour. 

6433. You are aware, are you not, that at Dresden The Madonna di San 
Sisto is covered with a sort of glass door, which is opened when any person wishes 
to see it?—Yes, but I think it is a dangerous operation with a picture of such 
a size. 


6434. It 
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6434+ It is constantly aa s it not ?—Oceasionally ; not very frequently ; 
1 know the director does not like to 0 it often. 

6435: Chairman.} Do you not think, assuming the gallery to remain in its 

esent state, that by requiring of each person not to write his name, as that would 
yersons who cannot write, and who still want to see pictures as well as 

other people, but to #0 ba arpec rte “ building and take a ticket which he 
sbould show at the door, t “ = » while freely admitting the public, prevent the 
sudden rush of crowds whic _ 1s complained of as filling the place with idle 
eople who have no other object than to amuse themselves ?— Yes, some slight 

:  wadiment of that kind would be sufficient to deter mere idlers. 
wen No mere idler probably would take the trouble to go a hundred yards 
for the purpose of getting a ticket, but if a person really wanted to see the 

‘ctures, he would be quite willing to take that trouble ’—Yes, I think it would be 
4 very judicious arrangement. 3 j 

6437. Mr. Charteris. | Do you feel disposed to concur in opinion with the 
writer of this paragraph, contained in a letter from Mr. George Richmond to the 
Chairman of this Committee : he says, “ It 18 to he earnestly hoped that the next 
« move will be to put the whole collection under glass; and it will be some 
“ compensation to us for the inconvenience of such an arrangement, to think 
“that if we cannot see our pictures with as much comfort as we would, that 
« future generations may do so, which I fully believe they never will, unless the 
« shall in future be more effectually guarded from injury than they have been” ? 
_-You are probably aware that I assisted in preparing a report, in conjunction 
with Mr. Faraday and Mr. Russell, on that subject, and that we had numerous 
communications from foreign galleries on the subject. 

6438. Will you have the kindness to answer my question, giving us your own 
opinion ?—I was trying to refresh my memory by the report which we submitted, 
some notes of which I have here; 1 believe the only objections to glass which we 
entertained were that the pictures could not be well seen when so covered, and 
I think that is a very great objection. 

6439. Do you think that that objection is modified by the consolatory fact 
that our descendants will thereby be able to see the pictures, which in process of 
time, from the accumulation of dirt, and the cleaning, may otherwise be 
obliterated ?—I cannot understand such reasoning; I would rather that we should 
enjoy the pictures ourselves. 

6440. Am I to understand you to say that taking the pros and cons you are 
now opposed to covering the pictures with glass?—No; I think there are many 
cases in which glass might be used with good effect; and I should recommend 
covering as many pictures with glass as possible, if tie pictures are to remain where 
they now are. I think it is a great evil, but still it would be desirable to resort 
to that course if the pictures remain in their present position. 

6441. Objectionable as you think it to be in consequence of the reflection, and 
in consequence of the difficulty of seeing some pictures, still you think if they 
remain on their present site it would be desirable to cover them with glass, as the 
lesser evil of the two ?—I think so. 

6442. Are there not pictures that are somewhat injured; sketches, and 
pictures of that description, which are rather improved in appearance by having 
a glass over them ?—If they are very light in colour; but the darker the colour 
the more the glass acts as a mirror. 

6443. In the National Gallery now, there are two Correggios, one Annibale 
Caracci, and some other pictures, which were covered with glass I think during 
the time you held office ?—Most of them. 

6444. Did you hear any objections made on the part of the public to those 
pictures being covered with glass, or did they complain that they could not see 
them ’—T have heard that objection made, not by the public in the ordinary 
Meaning of the word, but by artists. 

445. Artists copying the pictures ?—Artists visiting the gallery. 

6446. Artists engaged in copying those pictures might have had the glass re- 


moved, might they not, or in the event of there being no regulations on the subject, 
such regulations might ve established ?—I believe it is not unusual for artists 


“opying pictures to have the glass removed. 

447. At present ?—At present. 

448. So that the objection with regard to artists copying pictures is thereby 
obviated 2—Yes ; the objection which I have heard made is, not that the glass pre- 
0.59. 313 vented 
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vented the artists copying, but that it prevented artists and amateurs visitin th 
gallery from seeing the pictures properly. B the 

6449. Is it or not the case that the Correggios which are covered with g] 
are at present in a good state, and that they do not require cleaning or varnish; - 
—The two large Correggios are by no means in a good state; the small one 
a perfect state. 

_ 6450. But do they require cleaning and varnishing ?—Thcey have had so 
cleaning, though I do not know when, that perhaps it would be better ne 
touch them again. 

6451. Is it or not the case that the pictures which are under glass are at Prese 
‘ sad : ° nt 
ina much better condition as regards dirt on their surface than those which Ar 
uncovered 7—Yes; I have no doubt that glass over pictures is a most effectual 
means of preserving them ; I know from experience that the varnish does not even 
chill for years when .pictures are under glass ; I have some of my own under glass 

6452. In the evidence you gave before the former Committee, over which Lorg 
Seymour presided, you stated that you had two pictures, both of which had been 
varnished at the same time, the one under glass and the other without glass, aia 
that the surface of the one without glass had become chilled and obscured, whils 
that of the one which was under glass remained bright and transparent ?>—] (iq 
not remember that I had then stated it, but I can confirm the statement now. 

6453- My question is whether that is still the case, and whether. the surfaces of 
the pictures under glass still remain bright and transparent ?—Quite so 
cannot be a question that glass preserves pictures altogether. 

6454. You have, in consequence of your experience in dealing with your own 
pictures in the London atmosphere, placed more of them under glass?’—Y¢, 
I have placed one under glass since I gave that evidence. 

6455+ Lord Seymour.] Does it often happen that students are refused leave 
to copy pictures from want of space in the gallery ?—Yes, I believe that to be 
the case. 

6456. Has the daily attendance of students during the two days of the week 
when they may attend increased ?—I am not prepared to say; I have no know. 
ledge of the number of students who have been studying lately ; Colonel Thwaites 
would be able to answer that question. 

6457. Have you considered whether it would be advisable in any new arrange- 
ment of the present gallery, or in any new gallery, to have a separate room on 
the same floor for copying pictures, into which room they might be wheeled, so 
that they might be copied without interfering with the public ?—That is worth 
consideration, but the obvious objection to it is that persons wishing to see a 
particular picture might be deprived of that advantage for a considerable time: 
I know it was the practice in the Louvre, because many years ago I copied a 
picture myself in a private room there. 

6458. Did you not find it a great convenience to have that accommodation 
afforded you, instead of being obliged to copy the picture in the gallery into 
which the public came ?—Yes, I was not alone there; there were perhaps half a 
dozen others Copying ; the superior advantage to the artist is unquestionable. 

6459. You bave recommended a large annual expenditure for the maintenance 
and increase of the gallery ; has the National Gallery in your opinion, since its 
establishment, produced any effect in improving the style of painting in this 
country ;—That is a difficult question to answer; [ should rather say that the 
style of painting in this country is not so much influenced by the National 
Galiery as by the fashion and connoisseurship of the day. I think I can trace the 
influence of the great admiration which has obtained of late years for the earlier 
works of art. 

6460. Is it your opinion that we must improve our own schools before we it” 
prove our artists That must always be the case. 

6461. Can you trace anything that makes you think the existence of the 
National Gallery has had any effect in improving the public taste?—I1 am ul 
willing to express a vague opinion; if I had any facts on which to found ® 
opinion I would not hesitate to express my views distinctly; but I am not pre 
pared to say that I am convinced of any such effects having been produced by 
the National Gallery exclusively. . 

6462. Then we are called on to recommend the expenditure of 10,000 /. a yet 
for the purpose of increasing our collection of pictures, though you cannot offer 
any opinion to us that the pictures which we already possess have had a 
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during the last 20 years were the public taste ?—It is necessary to consider 
that question 1n all its earings ; it should be remembered that before the 
National Gallery was estabiished, and since, there have been magnificent galleries 
of pictures open to artists and lovers of art in other parts of London, and they have 

roduced an effect upon the public taste, toyether with the National 
and evea before it was established; so that it is hardly to be expected that any 
sudden effect should have been produced on the taste of this country, as far as 
artists are concerned, by the establishment of the National Gallery ; but if you 
ask me whether the public at large have been instructed by it, I say undoubt- 
edly they have. : ‘ 

6463. Mr. Charteris.) Do you think that a love of art generally is much more 
widely spread now than it was some few years ago ?—Certainly. 

6464. The price of pictures has risen lately, has it not ?—Yes, that is one indi- 
cation of it. , 

6465. Do you think that that greater spread of the love of art, and appreciation 
of the beautiful, is, to a Certain degree, owing to the National Gallery, and to the 
other open exhibitions of pictures to the public ?—Undoubtedly ; but the improve- 
ment of the public taste, I think, is mainly owing to the National Gallery. 

64606. Chairman. | Do you not think that the fact of the National Gallery con- 
taining principally specimens of the inferior schools of art, might, in one sense, be 
more likely to deteriorate the public taste than to advance it ?—I think there may 
be some misapprehension on that subject; there is at present what may be 
called a rage for very early works of art; there are persons in this country, but 
more particularly on the continent (I know there are exceptions, and I honour 
them), who have a predilection for very early works of art, because the study is 
connected with a certain sort of erudition, and is addressed to the understanding 
rather than to the imagination; and I should say of such persons, that they 
may cultivate that predilection without having any taste whatever. 

6467. Has it not been said generally, as one of the main defects of the English 
school of painting, that they have adopted a meretricious style of colouring, and 
paid attention to the petty mechanisms of art, rather than to those higher qua- 
lities of art which are exemplified in the earlier and purer schools of painting ; do 
you not acquiesce in that opinion >—Not entirely ; and with regard to the qualities 
which the English school may aim at, I would say, generally, that the art of 
painting is raised by raising its characteristic qualities. 

6468. Do you consider that a gallery chiefly composed of the works of Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Guido, and other painters of that period or class, is as well adapted 
to elevate the publie taste as a gallery composed of the works of the early 
Florentine painters contemporaneous with Raphael, of the early Lombard painters 
contemporaneous with Leonardo Da Vinci, and the early Venetian painters con- 
temporaneous with Giorgione and Titian ?—I think that, to artists, the pictures 
of the two masters you first named are invaluable. 

6469. But not with a view to improving public taste ?—No ; at all events not 
alone. ’ 

6470. Mr. Vernon.) Do you not think that the great facility of access to foreign 
collections, by which we have attained a greater knowledge of works of art gene- 
rally, has influenced our feelings with reference to our home collections ?—If you 
understand by facility of access, the facility of travelling and visiting foreign 
galleries, I quite agree; but otherwise the facilities which are afforded in foreign 
galleries are not so great as in our own. 

6471. We have now acquired a much more accurate knowledge of the works, 
say of the early Italian masters in Italy, and know their beauties more accurately 
than we did before, and consequently we feel more the want of them in our own 
gallery, do we not?—Yes ; but there was no lack of opportunities of ubtaining 
such knowledge, if English travellers nad been disposed, to look for it, any time 
within the last 40 years. 

6472. Was not the number of travellers 20 years ago to foreign countries greatly 
less than it is now ?—I am not prepared to say; bnt there were always fine works 
by the early Florentine masters not only in galleries, but in churches and in public 
buildings in Italy, which were passed over; the taste isa modern one; how it has 
‘risen would be, perhaps, a difficult inquiry; but I venture to predict that, as it 
at present exists, it will not endure. I think there is a great deal of fashion in it ; 
a large proportion of those early pictures are full of affectation and grimace; and 
Many persons who have, or fancy they have, a taste for those pictures are insen- 
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sible to the essential elements of painting, such as beauty of arrangement, har 
of colouring, and natural action and expression. 

6473. Do you not consider that each school and each country furvishes jts oy, 
peculiar qualities and characteristics of art, and that it is most desirable that j, 
the national collection you should combine all those characteristics of art and all 
those various qualities ?— Certainly. | 

6474. Consequently, that we should not depreciate the German or the Flemig, 
school because it does not rise to the highest point to which, perhaps, Italian ay 
rises ; though, on the other hand, it possesses peculiar characteristics and exc). 
lences of its own ?—That is my opinion. 

6475. And so with the Spanish and so with other schools ?—I confess I hay, 
very little admiration for the Spanish school generally. 

6476. Chairman.| In forming a collection would you, while it was in its jp. 
fancy, still continue to select your purchases promiscuously from the Spanish 
Flemish, Dutch, Bolognese, or Neapolitan schools as much as from the Florentine 
Lombard, or other early Italian schools ?—I feel it difficult to offer anything like 
advice on such a subject, because I have my own predilections. I should omit the 
Spanish and the Bolognese schools with very few exceptions; and I should collect 
as many Venetian and Fiemish pictures as [ could, and a great many both of the 
early and of the best Italian pictures generally. 

6477. We ask your opinion as to what you think should be done, with a view 
to form or improve public taste in this country ’—I have so expressed myself as 
to show that I am not a good judge as to that object; I cannot help being influ. 
enced by my own predilections. 

6478. Mr. Charteris.} Do you think that the director to be appointed should 
direct his attention in the first place to the purchase of the finest works of the 
finest period of art, if they are to be got, and that at the same time he should 
direct his attention to the completion of a historical gallery of art ?—Certainly. 

6479. And therefore as the gallery is at present constituted, having reference 
to that period of art in the works of which it is most deficient, namely, the early 
Italian painters, do you think he should direct his attention to the acquisition of 
works of art of that timer—Certainly ; but with discrimination. 

6480. Mr. R. Currie.| I understood you, in answer to a question frorm the 
Chairman, to give an opinion, that however much we might all admire the early 
Italian painters as expressing in their pictures religious sentiment, and as appealing 
to religious feelings, you do not consider them so valuable with a view to artistic 
education and for improvement in art itself, as the Venetian and some of the later 
schools; I mean that however we may admire Francia and the early painters of 
religious subjects, and however admirably they may address our religious senti- 
ments, you would not look upon them as so valuable with reference to artistic 
improvement as the works of some later painters ;—I think it is most desirable to 
collect works of the early Italian masters, but I think it should be done with dis- 
cretion and discrimination. J have said that I have seen many works of those 
painters full of affectation and grimace, such as would not be tolerated in a modern 
artist, nor shouid they be admired in any artist; therefore, to form a collection 
blindly and indiscriminately, without taste, and even an artist’s taste, would not, 
I think, be judicious. 

6481. Lord Seymour.| You have stated that the higher price given for pictures, 
as compared with the prices formerly given, proved that there was an increased 
jove of art in this country 7—Yes. 

6482. Do you not think that it shows an increase of wealth in the country 
rather than an increased love of art?—That wealth might be expended in horses 
and dogs, and a hundred other things. 

6483. Mr. Charteris.] Do you think that, supposing there is an abundance of 
space in the gallery, it would be desirable to sanction deposits of works of art by 
private individuals :—I think that would be very desirable ; the only difficulty 
that occurs to me is, that you would have a number of applicants, and that the 
trustees, or whoever might have the direction, would be placed in difficulty from 
the necessity of refusing to accept many such pictures. , 

6484. Would you have them refuse a picture of undoubted merit ?—It is the 
question of merit that would be the difficulty. I have no doubt that many pictures 
would be offered that would be wholly unworthy of even a temporary place 
the gallery. 


6485. Wouid you, supposing you were the director, be afraid of taking of 
yours 
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ourself the responsibility of decbning to receive a picture which you thought Sir C. Eustiake, 
neither ornamental or instructive ?—I would not hesitate to decline such a P. Ry A. 
pe Ae. J understand you to say, that if the persons entrusted with the manage- 7° June 1853. 
saat of the gallery exercised a wise discretion, you would not object to the 

admission of pictures belonging to private individuals, for temporary deposit in 

the gallery ?-—li those pictures were possessed of merit. 

6487. 1 will call your aiiention to a meeting of the trustees, held on the 4th of 
August 1845, during ihe period that you were keeper ; In the minutes of that 
meeting if is said, “ Read, a letter from Mr. Seguier, communicating an offer 
from the Honourable Francis Charteris, to deposit for a time in the National 
Gallery bis fresco, by Pelegrino Tibaldi. Resolved, That the trustees are not 
desirous of sanciloning deposits in this gallery, by private individuals, of works 
of art; and that Mr. Seguier be requested, in making this decision known to 
Mr. Charteris, to returo him the best thanks of the trustees for his obliging 
offer :” do you consider that that was a wise decision under the circumstances of 
the case?—I think, on the whole, it was, because of the limited space in the 
gallery; and I think that if the trustees had accepted the liberal offer to have 
the fresco in question placed there, to be seen and admired as it would have been, 
many viher offers would have followed, of pictures perhaps of sufficient merit ; 
and then the limited space would be at once an object of consideration ; therefore 
‘twas beiter to make the objection at first. 

6488. You are acquainted with that picture ?—Yes. 

6489. It had previously been lent to the Royal Academy, had it not ?—I 
believe it had ; I saw it in Mr. Seguier’s room. 

64go. At the time when that p’cture was offered to the trustees of the National 
Gallery the question had recently arisen, bad it not, of covering the walls of the 
Houses of Parliament with frescoes ?—Yes. 

6491. Do you not think therefore that it might have been wise to have admitted 
that picture at that time as a specimen of fresco painting, and that it might have 
been very inStructive to artists engaged in painting or desizning frescoes for the 
walls of the Houses of Parliament ?—That might have influenced the trustees, 
undoubtedly. 

6492. Lord Seymour.| 1 understood you to say that if there were more space 
you think it would be desirable for the trustees of the gallery to receive pictures 
on deposit?—1] think so, if they are of sufficient merit, but that would be a 
constant difficulty. 

6493. Would it not be a new and a very difficult duty to impose on your 
director, if he were required to consider whether he should receive or reject 
a picture offered to be deposited >—It would add to his difficulties, might excite 
offence, and create discontent and dissatisfaction. 

6494. Mr. Charteris.| Would the director have any greater difficulty in exer- 
cising his discretion as to the admission of pictures for temporary deposit than he 
would have in exercising his discretion with reference to pictures offered for sale 
by private individuals ?>—He would certainly run the risk of offending people by 
not buying pictures offered ; and by rejecting pictures offered as deposits he would, 
in fact, depreciate the pictures. 

6495. Do you think that in all bequests to the National Gallery it is desirable 
that a certain discretionary power should be exercised by those persons who are 
intrusted with the management as to the pictures which should or should not be 
received r-—Undoubtedly. 

6496. Would the director be liable to any greater odium from exercising 
a discretion as to the pictures he should or should not admit as temporary 
deposits, than he would in exercising the same discretion with reference to 
pictures which were or were not to be accepted as gifts or bequests to the 
nation‘—I have not considered that the director would have the charge of 
accepting or rejecting pictures offered in that way ; but since you propose the case, 
It appears to me that he would be the proper person todo so; and undoubtedly 
€ would run the risk of offending people by rejecting pictures under those 
circumstances ; therefore the cases are, as you say, pretty nearly parallel. . 
6497. I understood you to say that you think it essential that such a discre- 
Honary power should not be exercised with reference to gifts and bequests: 
—L said that such a discretionary power should be exercised. 

6498. Mr, Vernon.} Do you not see great reason for believing that such a 
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system might be abused, and that the National Gallery might be made a 


for advertising pictures that people might desire to sell?—I have stated i 


objection ; you have put it still more strongly than I did; I said that the trusy 
or whoever had the direction of affairs, would be in constant difficulty, ~otehag 
they would have so many applications from people to have pictures placed jy ih 
National Gallery. ? % 

6499. Do you think there should be any restriction as to the time during wy; 
such pictures should remain in the gallery ?—Yes, there might be a restriction e 

6500. If you did admit the pictures, would you make it a condition that th 
should remain there at least a certain number of years ?—~Probably that woulq 2 
a protection. ; 

6501. Chairman.| Do you not think that in a case such as was put to anothe 
witness on a previous day, of a gentleman purchasing a picture of great aie 
abroad, and not knowing where to deposit it temporarily until he had it put i 
in his own gallery, it might be an advantage to have that picture exhibited fo, 
a few months in the National Gallery ?—I think it would lead to difficulties, 


6502. Mr. Charteris.| Do you think that, generally speaking, it would be deg 
rable that the director should be authorised to admit pictures into the National 
Gallery as temporary deposits 2—Yes, under certain restrictions. 

6503. Mr. Marshall.] With reference to the dust and dirt created by the great 
number of visitors, will you allow me to ask you whether, when you were keeper 
you took any methods for diminishing the injury arising to the pictures from 
that cause ?—The rooms were swept, when I was keeper, every morning. 

6504. Do you think that if matting were put on the stairs, and if the door 
were kept shut, there would be less dust brought into the gallery ?—Perhaps 0, 

6505. Was not that precaution proposed by one of the trustees?—I do not 
remember that it was. 

6506. At all events, it was never adopted ?—I believe I submitted to a former 
Committee on the National Gallery a plan which had been proposed by Dr. Reid 
for keeping dust out cf the National Gallery. He thought it possible to keep the 
apartments quite clear from dust. 

6507. In the present state of the National Gallery, could the ventilation he 
improved in the roof?—I think it possible that it might, but when the windows 
are open the dust and the smoke from the neighbouring chimnies come into the 
rooms and injure the pictures. 

6508. Chairman.} You stated in answer to a noble Lord’s question that you did 
not know of any foreign director who combined the qualifications you considered 
desirable in the director of a gallery; do you know any English gentleman in 
this country who you think likely to combine those qualifications ?—I have no 
doubt such a person could be found; but I would certainly recommend that an 
Englishman rather than a foreigner should be the person appointed. 

6509. Mr. Stirling.] Among your own acquaintance do you think if you had 
the choice of a director who was to undertake such an amount of responsibility 
as vou think he should. undertake, you could Jay your hand on any person com- 
petent to fill the office ?—I cannot at this moment say, 

6510. I do not ask you to mention any name, but can you now even think of 
one?-—No; I should find less difficulty in the case of tie secretary, because I 
think many persons are fit for that office; and as to the office of superintendent, 
there would be no difficulty. 

6511. The secretary might be learning his business while he was fulfilling his 
duties, whereas the director ought to come completely prepared to discharge his 


duties in a creditable manner ?—Yes; but he, too, would be always learning. 


6512. Chairman.) With respect to a chronological arrangement of the paintings, 
would you propose to have one great gallery, giving a chronological arrangement 
of certain specimens, say characteristic specimens, without perhaps selecting the 
best, of all the schools of painting, to show the progress of art throughout Europe, 
placing side by side the pictures of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, and German 
schools; would you think it desirable to have an arrangement of that very ¢% 
tended and comprehensive description ?>—Do you mean a selection from the whole 


collection, such as that in the great room In the Louvre, and such as there 1s 1? 
Florence ? | 
6513. Such selections as exist in Munich and elsewhere, offer complete seres 
of the works of Italian painters, a complete series of the works of painters 0 the 
Flemish school, and so on, those being subdivided into special schools. Do vt 
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a think it possible to have one gallery with a selection of certain specimens, 

chaps not the best, from all the schools, which should illustrate the progress of 
. from the earliest period, on the same walls or series of walls ?—I do not see 
ie euch an illustrative gallery need be distinct from the general arrangement. 
aa the arrangement of the gallery at Berlin is the best; the lighting is a 
qjfierent question, and the specimens exhibited, but the arrangement I think ean- 
ot be better there is no selection of the finest works; if the arrangement is 
"| ronological without reference to tke finest works, the finest works must be some- 
ates else. 1 would recommend that the finest works should be in their order, 
and that the chronological order should comprehend them. i 

6514. Do you not think it important to see, by a series of that kind, the 
general progress of art, and the influence which certain schools: have had on cer- 
tain other schools ; and if you saw different schools arranged in that way, so that 
ou could see the painters of all the schools in Europe arranged, comparatively, 
with each other, do you not think that would be a very instructive species of 
arrangement for a portion of the collection ?—I think you would come to the 
same result by arranging the whole collection on that very principle; there is a 
danger, when works are selected in the way you propose, of misleading the 
students of art as a history, by connecting works that are aot connected chrono- 
logically, and by having to deal with greater and less intervals of time. 

6515. Would you then propose to arrange the Italian school in a chronological 
series as a whole, or would you subdivide it into separate schools ?—I would 
certainly not separate the schools needlessly ; but I would not take out the finest 
works, and put them apart. 

6516. In what way would you distribute those schools; would you put the 
smaller schools quite separate, or would you connect them with other schools, and 
consider them as a series ?—I would place the Italian schools quite distinct from 
the northern schools ; and I would place each Italian school by itself, but so con- 
nected as to show its relation to neighbouring schools. 

6517. Would you place all the small schools in separate compartments, such 
as the schools of Genoa, Mantua, and others, which can hardly be said to form 
schools atall, but which in your own classification are put down separately, or 
would you connect then in one mass?—The smaller schools need not be sub- 
divided, and it does not follow that there would be a separate rvoin for each of 
such schools; they might be exhibited in connexion with larger schools. 

6518. You are aware that the system to which I alluded has been adopted in 
other places with regard to certain schools; for instance, in the Academy at 
Florence they have a collection of a series of painters in the Tuscan school, not 
selecting the best works, but characteristic specimens ; do you not think that that 
principle could be advantageously adopted on a more extensive scale, by applying 
it to European art at large :—The arrangement of the collection in the Academy 
at Florence arose from the accident of their having such pictures at their disposal; 
but I think that if those very pictures were placed in their order in the larger 
gallery, the interest would be increased. 

6519. Then you do not approve of having separate apartments for paintings 
of the Venetian, Florentine, and other schools. I see no objection to a due 
separation, but I do not see that there would be anything gained by having a. 
mere historical series independent of merit. 
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Sir Charles Eastlake, p. x. A., called in; and further Examined. 


6520. Chairman.| I suppose you have had your attention direct 
subject of combining the art collections belonging to the 
repository >— Yes. 

6521. Have you ever considered in your own mind what class of objects you 
would include under the head of collections of antiquity and fine art ?—J am not 
aware that I can offer any suggestions which have not occurred to the Committee: 
it appears te me to be obvious that the contents of the British Museum divide 
themselves into books, works of art, and objects of natural history; and [ think 
the department of art may be again subdivided into fine art and mechanical. o 
at most, ornamental art. Wiih regard to objects of mechanical art, [ think the 
new institution at Marlborough House, with its museum, offers at once a mode of 
disposing of a great part of ihe collection. Under the head of mechanical art | 
should even comprehend the Ethnographical collection in the British Museum, 
which there almost forms a separate department. I consider that all objects, of 
any age or place, which are the work of man, if not ranging under the class of 
fine art, may come under the class of mechanical art, and therefore belong to an 
Ethnograpnical Museum. 

6522. Do you propose to make what is called ornamental or practical arta 
constituent part of the combined collections of antiquity and fine art, or do you 
merely propose to bring them, in their separate capacity, into a certain connexion 
with those combined collections ?—I have said that art may be divided into fine 
art and mechanical or ornamental art; I have no knowledge of the ultimate 
intentions oi Government with regard to the institution at Marlborougi House; 
but whatever those intentions may be, I think that all objects of mechanical art 
shoula be placed in the museum belonging to that establishment. 

6523. Would you propose under those circumstances to take a portion of the 
British Museum collection and bring it into connexion with the combined repo- 
sitory of works of fine art, and take another portion and allot it to the collection 
of practical art, as it is called, at Marlborough House ?—Yes. 

6524. You do not propose to bring the Marlborough House collections of 
practical or ornamental art into actual combination wit) objects of fine art or 
antiquity in the proper sense ?—-No, I see no necessity for that; but if one 
immense building were constructed which would hold all, 1 see no objection to 
their being near each other ; as regards objects of antiquity, they would aot all be 
disposed of, even when so divided, because there are many that velong strictly to 
literature ; for instance, inscriptions might remain in the British Museum, 
wherever books would be. 

6525. How would you distinguish in the case of monuments, which, although 
representing very remarkable phases of art, such, for example, as the monuments 
at Nineveh, are almost entirely covered with inscriptions ?—Whatever arrangement 
may be ultimately proposed, you will find that the departments are unavoida y 
dovetailed (if I may use such an expression), and it would be a matter ol taste 
and judgment to subdivide them. I can imagine such a case as this; a philologi™ 
looking at inscriptions with a view to ascertain the date from the form of pe 
letters, and desiring to compare examples of a given form, might, in so doings 
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¢ date from the form of the omega like our “ W,” he would find the name 
Gl con” on the plinth of the larnese Hercules, written with an omega of that 

os and that is, perhaps, an early example. I mention that as one of a 
hee instances that might be given to show the impossibility of arranging 
He art or inscriptions in strict subdivision ; they must be mingled together, 
wre ‘Considering how very much inscriptions are connected in the way you 
mention with works of fine art, and considering the number of inscriptions which 
would necessarily be embodied in a combined collection of fine art, would it not 
he more desirable, do you think, to keep the whole together than to separate the 
two, the different classes of inscriptions being essentially necessary to illustrate 
each other 7>—I do not think you could avoid that inconvenience ; take another 
case, that of the department of mechanical art. I have assumed that there 


may be a museum devoted to that branch exclusively ; supposing any manufacturer ~ 


were turning his attention to the ceramic art, and the practice ot the ancients in 
regard to earthenware, he could not complete his researches without consulting 
vases which would be in a department of fine art, and not in a departinent of 
practical art; when he came to the question of glazing terra cotta, he would 
consult the works of Luca della Robbia, which would not be in a department of 
practical art, but ina department of fine art. J do not see that by any arrangement 
you could entirely subdivide collections of the kind. ane: Be ; 

6527. What objection would you have to bringing all inscriptions into con- 
nexion with the fine art department, as is done in the Vatican, where you have a 
vallery of great length devoted entirely to the exhibition of inscriptions, many of 
which are engraved on very interesting works of art >—In the case of the Vatican, 
assuming that those inscriptions are most interesting to men of letters, the library 
is at hand, and that we may suppose would be the case here. Supposing the 
library to be in a different building, I think inscriptions should go with books 
rather than with works of art, when they can be separated. 

6528. Would you have, in immediate connexion with the gallery of pictures, a 
library illustrative of art?—Yes, [ have supposed that in the paper which I have 
had the honour to submit to the Committee ; I think it essentially necessary, and 
that implies a further separation, and a departure, to a certain extent, from the 
general principle of subdivision. ' 

6529. Would you have a library specially devoted to the picture gallery, or 
would you have books that are peculiarly interesting, as bearing on painting and 
its history, in connexion with those on other works of art?-—I would have it for 
the whole combined establishment relating to art. . 

6530. Would you have a room for copies of paintings of interest, which do 
not form part of the national collection ?—I think that is well worthy of con- 
sideration. * 

6531. As to engravings, how would you dispose of them; would you have 
them in connexion with the pictures /—Yes, I have also assumed that. 

6532. Mr. Stirling.] Do you mean that you would have a separate collection 
of engravings as connected with the National Gallery, or that you would have the 
entire national collection which is now at the British Museum transferred to the 
neighbourhood of the pictures ?—I would have the entire collection transferred to 
the neighbourhood of the pictures; I think that is their natural place. 

6533. Do you not think a good deal of inconvenience would arise from that, 
‘in consequence of people who are making researches in the library desiring to 
consult certain engravings >—It may be so. I confess I can see no other mode of 
getting over all the difficulties that present themselves ; unless, indeed, you place 
everything that could ve placed in a museum under one roof. In that case, 
instead of moving works of art now in the British Museum to a future national 
gallery, I should say, transfer the National Gallery to the Britisn Museum ; if 
you separate them at all, you must separate them on a principle. 

6534. Mr. Ewart.) The objection suggested would go the length, would it not, 
of preventing the remova! of bas reliefs, and other works illustrative of history, 
masmuch as a reader in the museum would require to have access to them, in 
order to elucidate what he read ?—No doub.; to a certain extent. : 

_ 6535. Chairman.} How would you proceed in the case of important engravings 
inmediately connected, and in the same volumes, with equaily important letter- 
press ?—Those are cases that would be difficult to decide; it would be necessary 
to decide whether the work belonged to art or literature; if the claims of literature 
0.50. 3M 3 preponderated, 
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preponderated, it would involve a certain inconvenience; but I do nai 
that you could escape from such inconvenience by any arrangement, 

6536. Mr. Hwart.| Would not the case of gems and medals involve 
sity of some discrimination ?—I think they should go with the works of 

6537 Mr. Stirling.) I would give, as an instance, a book containing an a 
of Brussels, printed about the year 1640, with a number of plates ; the <i 
the book is owing principally to the plates; what would you do with a oak 3 
that, evidently a topographical work, relating to the history of the Low Count te 
—It is scarcely possible to establish any uniform principle, with reference to - 
details; if the letter-press were worthless, I should then decide the Nlestion +. 
putting the book among the works of art. , | n by 

6538. Chairman.) Would you consider it desirable to havea collection of Caste) 
—Yes; I suggested that in a printed letter which I. addressed some Years esta 
to Sir Robert Peel. wig 

6539. Would you have them attached to the Gallery of Sculpture = Certain} 

6540. In many museums abroad, there is a collection of casts ip Connexign 
with the Academy of Art: you would not propose in that way to form any ee 
diate connexion between the Royal Academy of Design and the Museum of oa 
by means of a collection of casts?—By no means; because the Collection of the 
academy, which it must always have for the purposes of study, is a private Stile, 
tion, and the public would not have easy access to it; it is very desirable that 
there should be casts of the finest antiques of every time, the originals of which bes 
do not possess, in a public gallery. When the Elgin marbles were first exhibited 
in this country, comparisons were made between them and such Statues as the 
Apollo and Laocvon ; and it was felt at the time to be desirable that such works 
should be in the immediate neighbourhvod of the Elgin marbles. 

6541. Has no proposal been made to have such a collection in the British 
Museum ?—I am not aware that there has; 1 have often suggetsed it Privately 
and I also proposed it in the letter to which I have referred. ‘ 

6542. In what way would your proposed organisation of the National Gallery 
management, as explained in your former evidence, be affected by its being com- 
bined with the general system to which we have alluded ; that is, a repository of 
works of antiquity and fine art, of all classes?—I have not considered the 
details. 

6543. Would you still wish to have those three officers you have specified placed 
under the direction of the general director, or Board of Directors, under which 
the combined institutions would be?—Perhaps it might be so arranged with 
advantage. 

6544. How would you propose to arrange the chief management of the com- 
bined institutions ; would you place it under the direction of a single person, or 
would you place it under a Board?—I think a Board in that case would be 
more desirable ; perhaps it might be a Board in immediate connexion with the 
Government. / 

6545. Without any single director being responsible for the whole ?—Without 
any single director being responsible for the whole. 

6546. You are aware that in Berlin and Paris, and some other of the great 
galleries of Europe, tire plan of having a single chief has been adopted, and that it 
has been found to be efficacious: Yes; and I believe he is the immediate head, such 
as I propose. I propose that there should be a head of the National Gallery, and 
that be alone should be responsible ; but I imagine that in all institutions of the 
kind on the Continent there is a superior authority, to which the director, to whom 
you allude, is responsible. | 

6547. He is responsible to a department of the Government, but in his own 
capacity, as head of the combined institutions, he is the autocrat and superior of 
the whole ?—There might be no objection to that; generally speaking, the direc- 
tors on the Continent have a very extensive authority ; for example, they preside 
over the theatres; there is such a director now in London frou Parma; he 
presides over all institutions of art, including music and theatricals. 

6548. That may be the case in those small states, but are you under an 
impression that at Beriin the chief director of the National Museum has any 
charge of the theatres?—lI am notaware, 1 think it very questionable whether 
such a general direction would be desirable here. aan 

6549. Mr. Vernon.] Take Paris, tor instance; is not the general directo! 


responsible immediately to the Minister of Public Works ?—lI believe so. 
6550. Lord 


art, 
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50. Lord Seymour.| Have you any doubt upon the question whether it 
would-be desirable that a person in this country should, in addition to galleries 
and collections of art, have superintendence over the theatres ?—I have no doubt 
whatever 5 I think it would be quite absurd. 

6551: Chairman.| When you say you think it would be very inexpedient that 
ine director should have the direction of the theatres, you do not extend that 
remark to any special inexpediency, whatever your own opinion may be, in his 
having charge of the combined collections of art and antiquity >—I do not see 
any objection to it; my only fear would be that in such a case the directers of 
the National Gallery, for instance, would be needlessly fettered. I think that 
would not be desirable. ‘ 

6552. Mr. B. Wall.) I do not quite understaad why, in the case of pictures, 
‘ou should recommend individual! responsibility, and why, in the case of a com- 
pined collection, you should be in favour of a Board ?—I suppose that even in 
the case of the National Gallery the superintendents, or directors, or whatever 
they way be called, would be responsible to a Board; and I believe that a system 
somewhat analogous does exist in the British Museum now; there is a chief over 
the medal department, and a superintendent of the natural history department, 
and they are all responsible to a Board ; but it is a separate responsibility in each 
of those cases. 

6553. You do not recommend that in regard to the pictures?—Yes; I do 
recommend that there should be a separate responsibility ; that the director should 
be alone responsible. 

6554. Mr. Charteris.| What Board do you suppose the director would be 
responsible to ?—I have been asked that question before, and have answered it ; 
l have not named the Board, but I suppose either the Board of Trade or the 
Treasury. 

6555. He should only be responsible to Government, you mean ?—Responsible 
directly to Government. 

6556. Lord Seymour.| You do not mean that it should be anything similar to 
the British Museum, where they are responsible to the trustees?—That I do not 
think desirable. 

6556*. Chairman.| You propose that three officers, with one or two represen+ 
tatives of the Government, should form a Board r—Yes. 

6557. And that that Board should report to the head office of Government, and 
be responsible to it ?—Yes. 

6558. Mr. Charteris.] Are we to understand that, in this combination of art 
collections, you propose that there should be a constitution, such as you describe, 
for the pictures; and that there should be a somewhat similar constitution for 
the collections of objects of antiquity and fine art in sculpture in the British 
Museum, with individual responsibility as attached to those separate collections, 
the whole being responsible to some department of the Government ?—That is 
precisely my idea. 

6559: Mr. Labouchere.] Do you think that, either at the Board of Trade or 
at the Treasury, there is likely to be the means of really exercising a practical 
control over establishments of this kind?—There is another authority that would 
exercise a'control, and that is the House of Commons; the House of Commons 
exercises its control at’ this moment by such a Committee as this; and I very 
much wish that a Committee of the House of Commons would sit periodically 
on such matters. TI think the House of Commons itself would be instructed by 
it; I think that if there were a Committee appointed to look into the affairs of 
the National Gallery once in every two or three years, the public, the House of 
Commons, and the National Gallery itself would benefit by it. 

_ 6560. Would net a Committee be better adapted to the purpose of occasional 
inquiries into how the system was working, rather than be the means of exercis- 
Ing a regular and systematic control over the whole thing ?—I have made the sug- 
gestion in answer to your doubt as to whether the Treasury would be competent 
to take cognisance of all these matters; and my answer is that the best way would 
be for the Government to give occasionally special attention to such matters, and 
that the most effectual way of doing that would be by appointing a Committee of 
the House of Commons. ~ 1 think such a Committee would be very well employed 
ae time to time in investigating such matters ; and I cannot imagine a more 
€ctual way of spreading a knowledge of art 1n this country. it 
6561. Chairman.] Do you consider it also a legitimate means of giving vent 
0.59. 3M 4 to 
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to that expression of public opinion, which at present is apt, in question 
art, to assume a keenness and virulence whicli may defeat its own object OF le 
opinions would be more rational, because more deliberate and more Rethoni es 

6562. Mr. B. Wail.| Would not that Committee generally be appointed 
sequent on some complaint on the part of the public with regard to the ith 
ment of the very body itself ?—No, I assume that such a Committee would ae. 
periodically. meet 

6563. Mr. Vernon.] Would you propose that here, as in France, a giv 

' ; €n gs 
of money should annually be placed at the disposal of your combined Board a 
that the different departments should divide the money among them accor and 
to their several requirements ?—No; it may or may noi be a good aes 
will take the single instance of the National Gallery; | suppose that the Nad 
would report its wants from time to time, and that those requirements Might ‘nth 
sometimes there would be a proposal to purchase an entire collection of | Aa 
and according to the scheme you suggest there would not be funds for thet _ 
pose; a limited sum, no matter to what extent, placed in the hands of the s 
intending board or department of Government, might or might not be ben 
for the purposes of all these separate establishments. “hn 

6564. I understand you rather to approve of the system which js adopted they 
of having one general head, with various superientendents of the several de iN 
ments under him, and the whole responsible to a Governinent office >—Y es. i 

6565. I suppose you would have them meet and hold consultations revu. 
larly ?—Yes; there might be such meetings. e 

6566. Would you keep the money applicable to each department entire] 
distinct, so that one should not encroach upon the other ?—I do not see that 
they need interfere with each other at all. 

6567. Are you aware that, under the French system, if they find that one 
department wants more money than another, they take it from that other ?—Tiey 
there is a limited sum; I do not approve of that; I think there might be cases 
in which you would want to go beyond the usual sum. 

6568. Mr. Ewart.| Do you not think it is better that the power of giving g 
sum for the purchase of pictures, whether great or small, should reside in the 
Government ?—Yes. 

6569. That Government being responsible to the House of Commons ?—Yes, 

6570. Would it not be the case, sometimes, that the sum confided to the hands 
of the Board would be too small to enable them to purchase a large collection, 
and would it not be unsafe to entrust them with a very great sum ?—Probably. 

6571. Do you not think it desirable that the cartoons should be moved from 
Hampton Court ?—If they could be secured from smoke ; they would be liable 
to be very much injured by smoke, more so than pictures ; but they might be 
put under glass. 

6572. Was it not recommended by the Committee of 1846, that they should be 
removed to a place sufficiently secure irom smoke ?—If they were protected from 
smoke I should think they might be nearer London with advantage to the public. 

_ 6573. With reference to monuments and other objects of art, which the com- 
prehensive scheme you suggest would imply, do you not think it desirable that 
to each of them there should be attached a descriptive title, so that people need 
not be put to the necessity of purchasing a catalogue, but should at once be able 
to understand what they are looking at ?—Certainly. aT 

6574. Are you aware that that was AY whoa by the Committee of 1836: 
—I did not remember that it was recommended. 

6575. Do you agree with this statement in the report of the Committee: “It 
“appears to the Committee that the most ready and compendious information 
* would be given to the public by fixing its name over every separate school, av 
“under every picture, the name, with the time of the birth and death of the 
“ painter; the name also of the master, or the most celebrated pupil of the artist 
“might in certain cases be added. This ready (though limited) information " 
“ important to those whose time is much absorbed by mental or boslily labour‘ 
—Yes; I think it is very judicious, Your putting questions to me respects 
a former Committee, reminds me that when I was examined on a former day 
[ stated my impression that Mr, Hume had objected to means being furnished * 
the purcliase of pictures in the National Gallery. I think it right to say I hve 
searched in vain for anything of the kind in the papers; it is a very ee . 
undertaking to hunt even through Hansard, and his reports are not always 4 
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put I have pot found it. ae help retaining the conviction that I once saw 
ething of the kind; but 1 wou rather that my accuracy should be impeached 
sy Mr. Hume’s generosity, and I must say that in my late search I found 
than ding to show that Mr. H is al ST ie Peek ae 
5 instances tending ume is always liberal when the public 
yement is concerned, I understand from a member of the present Govern- 
that the Treasury was a little straitened in 1848, which was one of the years 
in which no purchases were made in the National Gallery ; and that may perhaps 
account for the inactivity that then took place. _ 

6576. Lord Seymour} You said that the director of the gallery was to be 
under a responsible minister of the Crown ae! es, that is one mode; I am not 
very competent to give opinions as to the details of such a scheme, with regard to 
‘ts connexion with the Government, and the mode in which the authority of 
Government should be exercised ; but in any scheme of the kind, I think it would 
be desirable that sufficient independence should be preserved to the director. 
I do not want him to be under the control of a subordinate body. 

6577+ Did you, when you contemplated his being under a responsible minister, 
contemplate placing him under any department at present existing, or did you 
contemplate creating a new department under which you would place him :— 
I assumed that he might be either under the Board of Trade, or any other autho- 
rity constituted by the Government. 

6578. Mr. Charteris.) Then are we to understand that you would propose to 
place the different collections, and the different officers who are to be individually 
responsible for the good management of them, under some Government officer, 
not with a view to his directing purchases, and so forth, but merely as a man of 
business, to see that the whole system worked well, and who should, if anything 
went wrong, inquire into it, and thus be responsible to Parliament 7—That is 
my idea. 

6579. In short you would look to the Government control, as a sort of fly 
wheel, the effect of which would be to make the rest of the machinery work har- 
moniously together ?-—Yes ; that is my general idea. I have said here, ‘* The 
“Board, consisting of a superintendent, the director of the gallery, and the secre- 
“ tary, in connexion with such representatives of the Government as might be 
« permanently appointed, or occasionally deputed for such purposes, would form 
«“ Board, and would meet for the transaction of business periodically throughout 
“the year, extraordinary meetings being held when necessary. The Board 
‘would, as a matter of course, be in communication either directly with the 
‘Treasury or with some public department, and the superintendent, with the 
“ assistance of his colleagues, should make an annual report; such report being 
“ always published.” There I have aliuded to the connexion of this Board, either 
with the Treasury or some public department. I have said that something 
analogous exists in the school of practical art, where there is a general director, 
an art superintendent, and no doubt a secretary ; and they are under tbe direction 
of the Board of Trade; that is, in some respects, an analogous case. 

6580. Lord Seymour.] Suppose there were a fine collection of pictures for sale, 
and which it was thought ought to be purchased for the nation, under your system 
it would be necessary, would it not, that the director should apply to the head of 
the Board of Trade, to move some estimate for the purchase of the pictures :— 
That would be the natural course, assuming the machinery to be in that form. 

6581. That will give immediately to the head of the Board of Trade the 
responsibility of recommending to Parliament that purchase, will it not ?—I 
should say the responsibility would rest with the director. 

6582. You say, as I understand you, that the minister who is responsible to 
Parliament is not to be responsible ior proposing to Parliament a grant of money ! 
—If you consider him responsible, you assume that he is an excellent connois- 
seur, which need not follow. 

6583. If a Minister of the Crown is at all to be responsible, he must be 
responsible for the money expended, must he not 2—Just as the Treasury is 
responsible to Parliament now for anything of the kind that is proposed. 

0584. Each department is responsible for what is under it?—Then do away 
with this department, and let the responsibility be in the Treasury at once. 

O585. Then you would make the First Lord of the ‘Treasury, or the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, responsible; is not that very much like coming back to What 
is done now 2?—Yes; but the chief objection to the present system Is the divided 
responsibility, Pita 
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6586. Has it practically occurred, that the refusal or acceptance of ,: 
aupouih very rah ox on the feeling of the Chancellor of the Exchequer jg. 
time ?—There may be cases in which the Treasury would not feel Festiées 
proposing to Parliament the payment of 50,0001. for instance, for ¢ collection, 
of pictures. 

G87. Chairman.| That would not apply to an annual sum placed at the di 
cretion of the director as purehaser; i that case he would exercise his r 
discretion, and would buy a picture he thought it desirable to purchase at vod 
without appeal to the Treasury ?—Yes. , 

6588. Do you not think that the preferable mode ?—It would be the Only mode. 
except in extraordinary cases, such as the purchase of an entire Collection, ;, 
which cases the director would apply to the Treasury. >In 

6589. In those extraordinary cases, the Treasury Board would share a Portion 
of the responsibility, would they not?—As it does in all cases where it deals with 
the public money. : 7 

6590. But these would be rare occasions, on which they might reasonably be 
expected to incur some responsibility, such as that of consulting Proper people 
directors and others, qualified to give advice ;—Yes ; and I suppose that in such 
a case the Treasury would be cautious ; they would not take merely the directoy’s 
recommendation, but would be very careful in the matter. 

6591. In that respect, perhaps, the head of the Treasury might perform his duyt 
better if he were not a judge of pictures, because if he were he might be an Ssoes, 
fect one, and yet trust to his own judgment ; whereas, in the other case, he would 
be guided by the judgment of the more competent person ?—-Perhaps so. 

6592. Lord Seymour.) I understand you to say, that supposing there to be a 
combined collection of art and antiquity, you do not recommend that any precise 
sum should be allotted to the whole -—I was asked previously whether I thought 
it desirable that a sum should be placed in the hands of a Board, as is the case 
in France; I think it was a question to that effect ; my answer was that that 
would be a limited sum, and that there might be cases in which it might be 
desirable to purchase a collection of pictures, for which that sum would not suffice, 
and therefore I do not approve of that system. 

6593. You do not approve of a specific sum being allotted as a sole sum?— 
Not to be doled out to each of these departments. 

6594. Then you do not approve of the system in forcein the British Museum, 
where specific sums are allotted to different departments ?—In the case of pic. 
tures, to which you invite me to confine my attention, I should say that 10,0001. 
always in the hands of the director might suffice for urgent cases, and that it 
would be very unwise to make a limit as to any larger sum to be placed at his 
disposal; because there might be eases in which such larger sum would not suffice, 
such as the purchase of entire collections. 

6595. Supposing other collections are wanted to be purchased for a sum 
exceeding 10,000/., you look forward to a supplementary grant being made ?—I 
should consider that not to be a supplementary grant, but a grant irrespective of 
the 10,0001. Ilwould not meddle with the 10,000 /., which sum should always 
be at the disposal of the director for special cases. 

6596. But you would take an additional sum for additional purposes ?—Yes. 

6597. Under the responsibility of the Treasury, as now r—Yes. . 

6598. Mr. Ewart.] Would you leave the 10,000 1. to the credit of the direc- 
tor, or to the credit of the Treasury, under whose sanction the director might 
make purchases ?—I would rather leave it entirely to the director, but If ae 
no knowledge of the usual arrangements in such matters. Ido not myself tec 
that the difference is of great importance. we 

6599. Mr. Vernon.] Supposing there to be a valuable collection which it was 
desirable to purchase, it would not interfere with the ordinary annual grant 0 
public money if the director were to come to the minister and ask him for a 
supplementary grant for that specific purpose ?—No. 

6600. Therefore, assuming there to be sufficient necessity for it, 
always possible to get a further grant of money ?—Yes. Tank 

6601. Mr. Ewart.) Are you aware that at Paris there is an establishme 
connected with the arts, under the Government, for the supply of casts p-¥es 

6602. Do you think it desirable to have au authorised system for the wei 
of genuine casts in this country also?—Perhaps so, but I have not inquiree’ 
the details of the system in France. 


it would be 


6603. Might 
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6603. Might not a en anne which would enable the best casts to 
be supplied to the provincia - ools of art ?—I think it would be very desirable. 
6604. Are you aware: that that was recommended in the Report of the 
Committee of 1836 ?—I did not remember it. 

6605. Mr. Labouchere.| Is not that done to a certain extent by the schools of 
design now >—With regard to such objects as suit their purpose. 

6606. Mr. Ewart.| In the report it is said, “ If the recommendation of the 
« Committee were adopted, that the opening of public galleries for the people 
«should, as much as possible, be encouraged, casts of the best specimens of 
<< sculpture might be advantageously transmitted from the metropolis to the 
« different towns. Casts are cheaply supplied in Paris, under the superintendence 
«of an artist ; and a tartf, indicating their several prices, is issued for the benefit 
«of the public. This example is worthy of imitation.” You are aware that, 
connected with the Louvre at Paris, is an establishment called the Calcographie, 
which is, in fact, an establishment for giving the most exact copies of the original 
designs of the greatest masters taken from the stores existing at Paris ?>—Yes. 
6607. You are aware that they are sold at an exceedingly cheap rate to artists 
and othersr—Yes. 

6608. Do you not think that that isa very good means of circulating specimens 
of the drawings of great masters among the public ?—Yes, I have often thought 
it very desirable. I have the report on that French Calcographie, and I could 
not help wisbing, when I read it, that we had such an institution. It is different, 
however, from the habits of our Government, because that plan supposes that the 
Government itself deals in such objects, and [ am not aware how such a system 
could be introduced with effect in this country. 

6609. Still, it might be considered ‘—It is well worth consideration. 

6610. Mr. Labouchere.| Are you able to state to the Committee how long you 
consider an oil picture painted on canvas may be expected to last, under ordinary 
circumstances ?— You first assume that it must be painted on canvas; if it be 
painted on board, my answer perhaps might be different; even if painted on 
canvas, I think that, by means of careful lining, which may be renewed when 
necessary, the durability of a picture painted on cloth is perhaps as great, or very 
nearly as great, as a picture painted on wood. When you consider the material 
itselt, the cloth on which the picture is painted, it is reasonable to suppose that 
that material must, in the course of time, be literally destrcyed, especially as it is 
more or less saturated with oil, and from that cause, it is said, undergoes a slow 
combustion. But it is the substance of the picture which is the durable portion ; 
woed maintains that, because it is impervious to air; but when cloth is so pro- 
tected, by lining or by other means, I consider that it is almost as durable as wood. 
In any case, however, the real question of durability is greatly restricted to the 
substance of the pigment itself. The chief difference between cloth and wood as 
a ground or surface, or, as the French call it, “ subjectile,” for painting is, that a 
thinner execution is possible, consistently with safety, on wood than on cloth. 
Rubens, in one of his letters, states, that he preferred wood to cloth for pictures of 
moderate dimensions ; and I can quite understand, with his thin execution in the 
half-tints and in the shadows, that a firm and impervious ground would be a very 
important condition in such a practice of painting. 

6611, Do you not conceive that there must be a limit to the durability of the 
actual materials with which a painting is made; the colours, and especially the 
glazings 2—I could hardly assign a limit; I cannot imagine a limit, supposing 
proper care. 

6012. In short, you are of opinion that, with proper care, there is no reason to 
apprehend that paintings may not be preserved to av almost indefinite period ?— 
I think so. 

6613. Mr. B. Wail.) By the expression, “ with proper care,” do you mean a 
picture being placed under good medical treatment, and receiving a good deal of 
feeding and restoration?—I should only admit feeding, by which 1 understand 
varnish, when necessary. If a picture were not needlessly exposed to the etfects 
of dust and smoke, and damp, which causes dust to adhere to a picture, then I 
should say it would rarely be necessary eveu to remove the old varnish. But it 1s 
evident that if a coat of dirt has accumulated over the varnish on a picture, 1p 2 
ong series of years, it would in time be necessary to remove the vid coat of 
varnish before putting on another; with regard, however, to * medical treatment 
and restoration, I do not conceive that such treatment would ever be necessary ; 
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I admit only the necessity of varnish. Take for example the Van Eyck. ; 

National Gallery: that is an instance of a picture being in an excellent ey the 
preservation after some centuries: there 1s no reason to suppose that that ‘ate of 
will not be in as good a state four or five centuries hence as it is noy,. acta 
picture does not require any medical treatment. > ANC that 


6614. Do you not consider medical treatment to be varnishing or feed; 


I have no objection to your definition of the term feeding; | only aa, 
restorations are not necessary, except in the case of accidents: jf a hole ig , lat 
ACC}. 


dentally made through a picture you must restore it, 

6615. Would you not consider feeding to a certain extent medica] treatm 
—If you choose to call it so. vl 

6616. Having been questioned as to the probable duration of th 
picture, have you formed any opinion how often during that life ; 
necessary to call the doctor in? —To varnish it F 

6617. To varnish or feed the picture >—In the case of the Van Eyck, which ; 
under glass, never ; as long as you keep glass over it the picture will never * . 
varnishing, = 

6618. Are we to consider it as your opinion that all pictures covered With | 
are not only safer from infection than those that are exposed, but that’ ther a 
positively safe?—I have no doubt of it; but at the same time I have tte dis 
sembled the objection arising from the difficulty of seeing the pictures well on 
they are so covered. 4 

6619. Mr. Labouchere.] Do you believe that the process of transferring a Dic 
ture from panel to canvas has a tendency to accelerate its Reitictions 
Perhaps it has. 

6620. You think that it should be avoided except in extreme cases 2~-Yes, 

6621. Mr. Charteris.] But that is a remedy only had recourse to in extreme 
cases, is it not ?—J remember instances at this moment, though I would rather not 
indicate them more particularly, of persons who think it always essential, when 
they get a picture on panel, to transfer it to cloth ; they imagine it is improved 
by it; I differ from them altogether. I should say that, provided the panel is 
not very much warped and destroyed by worms, or otherwise, it is much better to 
leave it on the panel. 

6622. Mr. Vernon.] Are there any persons now to be found who are con. 
petent to perform the operation successfully of transferring a painting from panel 
to canvas or from canvas to panel?—There is an excellent workman in that 
way who is, I believe, unrivalled, 

6623. It is a most hazardous and difficult operation, is it not >—Yes ; the care 
and attention he gives to it, and the results he produces, are quite extraordinary. 

6624. Are there instances in which you would ever recommend such an 
operation to be performed as transferring a painting from panel to canvas, ot 
from canvas to panel ?—I do not think of any instances now in which I could 
recommend it. While I am on this subject, I beg to make an observation to the 
Committee with reference to what I said in my former examination; I was 
asked whether I thought a picture was more or less valuable after it had been 
cleaned and put in order, and I said that, in my opinion, after a judicious resto- 
ration it would be more valuable. I was informed by a Member of the Com- 
mittee, I believe on Friday last, of a fact of which I was before ignorant, that a 
picture by Luini, which was known to have been injured and painted upon, sold 
at Christie's for a very low sum, and that after it had been restored it sold for 
more than three times the amount; I put it therefore to the candour of the Honour- 
able Member who asked me that question, whether that is not an instance of a 
picture having increased in value in consequence of judicious restoration. 

_ 6625. Chairman.] I think you say that, in the first instance, it had been 
injured and restored ?—Injured and painted upon, 

6626. Then the picture in both instances was a restored picture, but in the 
second case it had been better restored than in the first 7—In the first instance it 2 
injured and imperfectly restored, and in the second instance it was well restored, 
and it gained value in consequence ; it may have been perhaps irregular in me ‘0 
make the observation, in the form in which { before made it, by putting 1 1 
the candour of the Honourable Member who asked me the question ; but I beg 
say that I consider the case to which J have referred to be an instance in which 
a picture was increased in value in consequence of judicious restoration. 

6627. Does not your illustration refer to the question whether a we 
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picture, rather than to the question 
at all would not sell better than a 
ain quite content with the example 
ture may become more valuable in 


ure would not sell better than an ill-restored 
‘hether a picture which has not been restored 
wanre that bad been restored ?— Quite so; I 
pi form; I only mean to say that a pic 
jn thet TORR 5 Oe ees 
sequence of being judiciously restored. 

(6648. In your printed letter to Sir Robert Peel in 1845, 
“In connexion with the necessary labours of cleaning an 
« would beg leave to suggest the expediency of allowing th 
«or superintend such operations, to put themselves in co 
és experienced chemists, who might be directed to render as 
—Yes. ; : 

por Do you still entertain the opinion that it would be desirable to have the 
assistance OF advice of chemists, with reference to the restoration of pictures in 
the national collection ?—I think it is very desirable. 

6630. I presume you were at that time alive to the danger of the present 
system of cleaning, owing to the want of science, or owing to the empiricism, if 
I may use such an expression, of the present profession of picture-cleaners ?—Yes. 

6631. You have stated that your had such entire confidence in Mr. Seguier 
that you did not feel any apprehension in placing a picture, unconditionally, in 
his hands to be cleaned ?—He was the person who had always been consulted b 
the trustees ; he was well acquainted with all the pictures in the National Gallery 
and I had never heard a complaint against him. : 

6632. But he possesses no chemical knowledge, as he has stated to the Com- 
mittee ; did you believe that he possessed chemical knowledge >—When I made 
the observation, to which you have called my attention, I suggested improve- 
ments in the actual system ; but that does not at all interfere with my opinion 
that Mr. Seguier, under all the circumstances, was the best person who could be 
selected. 

6633. You were alive to the dangers of picture-cleaning, or you would not have 
made this allusion to an improvement in the system ?—It was not altogether with 
reference to picture-cleaning ; I thought that artists might derive information from 
such inquiries, and that occasional analyses by chemists might throw light on the 
practice of the art. 

6634. Do you agree with Mr. Faraday, who states that, in his opinion, it would 
be desirable that the whole question of the composition of pictures, and the most 
advisable modes of treating them, should be referred to some commission, or to 
persons possessed of scientific knowledge and experience, in order that we might 
see our way more clearly as to the best mode of cleaning, or as to the propriety 
of cleaning pictures, than has hitherto been the case?—I think it would be 
desirable. 

6035. Lord Seymour.) You have said that judicious cleaning adds considerably 
to the commercial value of pictures ?—Judicious cleaning and restoration, 

6636. Then it is the interest of picture-dealers to employ the best possible 
cleaners ?>—Certainly. 

6637. And you consider that it is the interest of picture-cleaners to acquire 
such an amount of chemical knowledge as is necessary for their purpose >— 
Undoubtedly. 

6638. Do you think that.any Government interference is required to teach 
picture-cleaners how to manage their own business?—No; not to teach them their 
business, but as a wholesome exercise of authority to induce them to be careful. 

6639. Do you think that Government ought to appoint chemists to consider 
how solvents and chemical applications act upon pictures, in order that the picture- 
cleaners may profit by it?—No; I think that would complicate the machinery 
very much, I think the director, according to the scheme I have proposed, would, 

or his own interest, consult the best authorities; but assuming such a system to 
be organised, there might be general directions, or an intimation that the direc- 
tor would be expected to put himself in communication with experienced chemists 
with that view. 

6640. Then you would have something in the nature of a consulting chemist 
for the gallery, is that so?—As I said before, I see no necessity for complicating 
the machinery ; the director might appiy to one or more chemists as might be 

esirable, or as he might think fit. 5 
: 6641. Lord W, Graham.| Do you mean that he should be authorised to pay 
them 2—Yes, if necessary. 
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6642. Lord Seymour.| Then it amounts to this; that the greater 9 
chemical knowledge the director and the picture-cleaners possess the oo of 
be 2—Certainly ; if combined with a knowledge of the practice of +), er It wil 
masters, and with taste. © Various 


Frederick Hurlstone, Esq., called in; and Examined, 


6643. Chairman.| 1 BELIEVE you are the President of the Inco; 
Society of British Artists?’—I am ; I was appointed to that office by Her Maja 
in 1846; but I should wish it to be understood that I do not repres jest 
opinions of that body, with whom [ have not communicated upon the oa the 
present under the consideration of the ree es ect at 

6644. I believe you were examined before the Committee of 1836: 
Committee ?—I ie 305 Mr. Brats 

6645. And you also made an ication to , 
Siete heed so m app be examined by the Committee 9 

6646. Which application, for reasons into which I believe it is unnec 
here to enter, could not at the time be entertained ?—Yes. _ 

6647. And accordingly you were not examined ?—I was not examined be; 
that Committee, but a letter I bad the honour of addressing to Lord Seymou ‘ “A 
printed in the Appendix. ta 

6648. Have you devoted a good deal of attention to the National Gallery 
more especially in connexion with the site of the building ?—I have. os) 

6649. Have you also directed your attention to the general management of { 
gallery ?—I have. 4 

6650. And have you become alive to any defects in the present system ?—] 
believe that the defects of the present system have been sufficiently pointed out 
by previous witnesses, so as to render it scarcely necessary for me to enlarge upon 
them. The principal defects have been that dass are no definite duties for “ 
of the officers of the institution, and that there is an equally undefined Seeenet 
bility. But there have been irregularities in the conduct of the institution, even 
independently of those two objections to it 5 and I could allude to some in par 
ticular where powers have been exercised by the Board of Trustees, I believe 
inconsiderately, which could scarcely be considered within the scope of any of the 
officers of the institution. 

6651. Will you specify what those irregularities are to which you allude :— 
There are several. One is the arbitrary disposal of the copyright of pictures in 
the National Gailery to some persons applying, and to others refusing the 
copyright. 

6652. Do you mean the right of copying ?—No, I mean the night of engraving 
and publishing for private profit. I should state that the copyright of a picture is 
a very valuable property, and when once separated from ‘the picture it materially 
alters the value of that picture, 1 consider that this irregularity is the more objec- 
tionable in the present mstance, because, should the nation eventually propose to 
publish a work of the National Gallery, the same as has been done in France, it 
would interfere very materially with the carrying out of that object. 

6653. When you say “irregularity,” do you mean the general irregularity of 
allowing such copyrights to be disposed of at all, or do you mean that partiality 
or unfairness has been shown in the mode in which the privilege has be 
accorded ?—I not only allude to the mode in which it has been exercised, but 
its being exercised at all; it seems to me that it is a power which no officer of such 
an institution should exercise. . 

6654. You consider that in a national collection the right of having engravings 
taken from tbe collection should be reserved to the trustees themselves, and that 
it should not be communicated in any degree to the public }—It becomes ® matter 
of commercial speculation, when the trustees give it to one individual and refuse " 
to another. That is not giving it to the public. 

6655. Will you mention the special cases in which you allude to such copyright 
having been accorded to one individual or class of individuals and not to otis: 
—Iu page 17 of Mr. Hume’s last return, No. 104, Session 1853, I find this amo" 
the Minutes of the trustees: ‘Read a letter from Mr. Edward Gilkes, one 
“]eave to copy on wood some of the pictures in this gallery. Resolved, that +" 


““Giikes be informed that it does not consist with the views of the ct 
res} 


ary 
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, 4 
‘<a ect to the admission of students in this gallery, to comply with his 
a ye Lord Seymour] There the trustees, instead of grantin 
fused it? —Yes 5 I wish to allude to the arbitrary power the 
re! vefusing the copyright of works in the National Gallery. 
$ 6657: Chairman.| Read the other instances '—In page 21 there is, “ Read a 
«Jeter from Mr. George I. Doo, requesting the trustees to permit him to make a 
« drawing in water-colours, from the picture by Francia (No. 280 of the Cata- 
«Jogue); with a view to his engraving a plate from itin a manner and upon a scale 
«¢ syited to the importance of the work, Resolved, that Mr. Doo’s request be 
‘6 complied with. bee] 

6658. Lord Seymour.| As I understand that minute, it is that the trustees 
allowed Mr. Doo to copy a picture, whereas in the former instance they had 
refused Mr. Gilkes leave to copy the picture on wood ?—-To publish engravings 
on wood. ; 

6659. They were both equally for engraving, were they ?>—Both for engraving 
and publishing. 

6660. It does uot appear, from the first, that Mr. Gilkes asked it for the 

urpose of engraving 5 it says, . asks leave to copy on wood some of the pictures 
‘cin this gallery” 4—It certainly is not specified in that instance, but the intention 
is evidently to publish it, and there are other instances to show it. 

6661. In that instance neither the intention is stated, nor is it stated what 
pictures are referred to, but it is merely stated, “some of the pictures in the 
« gallery”? >— Yes. 

6662. In the other case, the request is specific; Mr. Doo points to the picture 
he wishes to copy, and points to the purpose for which he wishes to copy it ?— 
Yes. 

6663. Are not those very different circumstances ?—They are; but the other is 
not declined upon the ground that the pictures are not pointed out. 

6664. Perhaps you will find some cases that are more specific?—In the same 
page, 21, immediately following, this occurs, * Read a letter from Mr. Branston, 
asking leave to make drawings from the pictures of the Vernon Gallery for the 
purpose of illustrating newspapers.” 

6665, What is the reply to that;—At the end of that you will see “the 
“ trustees declined complying with Mr. Branston’s request.”’ 

6666. With regard to their declining to comply with Mr. Branston’s request, 
does not the minute state a perticular reasou ?—I see it does. 

6667. Does it not-allude to this condition, that when Mr. Vernon gave the 
collection of pictures to the nation, he had previously given permission to Mr. 
Hall to publish engravings from the pictures in the “ Art Journal” ?—That is 
perfectly true; but in a subsequent part you will see the trustees still reserved 
the right of giving permission to copy from the Vernon collection to any one, 

6668. But as far as that goes, they state that permission had been given to one 
individual, and that they did not think it right to interfere with that privilege ? 
—Yes, in this instance they state so, in another the reverse. 

6669. Now go on to the next ?—“ Mr. Uwins brought forward an application 
* from Messrs. Graves, in which they request permission of the trustees to have 
“a drawing made from the picture by Edwin Landseer, ‘ The Hunted Stag,’ for 
“the purpose of an engraving being made from it, with which request the 
“ trustees complied.” 

6670. Are you aware who had the copyright of that picture of Mr. Land- 
seer’s ?—It does not state here. 

0671. Are you aware who had it ?-—No, I am not. 

6672. Are you aware whether or not Mr. Landseer, in selling his picture, kept 
the copyright >—I am not certain whether that was the case or not. 

73. Is it not the case often with painters that in selling a picture they keep 
the copyright ?— Yes. 

6074. And if Mr. Landseer had kept the copyright of the Hunted Stag, the 
trustees could not act otherwise than they did in that case >—They could not. 
pe het Now will you go to the next case:—In page 41, there Is, “ Read a 
etter of the 21st January last from Messrs. Harry Graves & Co., requesting the 
_, bermission of the trustees to have a drawing made from the late Mr. Turner's 

Picture of the Golden Bough, in the Vernon collection, for the purpose of 


¢ . . ~ = ’ 
: engraving a large line plate from it. Also a letter of the 7th ultimo, from Mr. 
0.59. 3N4 “¢ Robert. 
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“ Robert Stothard, asking to be permitted to make copies from his ate Rieti» 
“‘ pictures in the Vernon collection, to illustrate a life of the deceased Which = 
“preparing. Also, a letter from Mr. 8. C. Hall, editor of the « ar at is 
“ entreating the trustees to decline acceding to the request of Messrs. Graves e’ 
“ Resolved, that tlie requests both of Messrs. Graves & Co. and Mr. Stothan.c 
“ granted ; and that a letter be addressed to Mr. Hall, informing him that a rt 
‘“‘the trustees will take every step in their power to prevent the issue of ee st 
“engravings taken from the pictures in the Vernon collection, they do not ait 
“ sider themselves precluded by their arrangements with bim from Permittip me 
“ engraving of any of those pictures by good artists, and in a style otitis ie 
“ to promote the knowledge of the arts.” ed 

6676. Then it appears that the trustees acted differently at that time jn regard 
to the Vernon collection from what they had acted previously ?—Yes ; byt [ 4 
not making special objection to cases of their giving the copyright to one Se 
and denying it to another. I am objecting to the principle of their EXercising the 
right of giving the national property, which the copyright of the national Pictures 
is, to anybody they please, as it may ultimately be found to lead to very consider. 
able inconvenience. 

6677. I understand you to mean that you would not allow any person to make 
a drawing for the purpose of making an engraving of a picture in the national 
collection ?>—I would not as a matter of favour. 

6678. Then you would have no engravings whatever made of those pictures? 
—If there be any intention of the nation publishing them, it would certainly be 
desirable that they should not be copied by individuals for the purpose of thei; 
being engraved and published for private emolument. 

6079. Whether the nation intend to publish them or not, according to your 
opinion the trustees ought not to allow any one to make drawings for the purpose 
of engraving ?—I think the power should not be given to particular individuals fo, 
the purpose of private commercial speculation. 

6680. You would not give it to an individual :—No, I would not. 

6681. Would not that be a great hinderance to such a spread of the knowledge 
of the fine arts as the country may be desirous to see ?—That would be remedied 
by publishing them by authority. 

6682. I understand, then, that you would refuse permission to private individuals 
to publish them, and your remedy would be that they should be published by 
the trustees of the National Gallery?—Or that they should be published by 
authority ; what I object to is, the privilege being given to individuals as a favour 
for their private emolument. . 

6683. Is your objection founded on the exercise of favouritisin in giving the 
privilege to one and withholding it from another, or do you object altogether to 
its being given to any one ?—I think, unless it were given to every one, it should 
not be given at all. 

6684. Why should it not be given to every one ?—Perhaps it would not be 
objectionable in that case. 


6685. Chairman.] Then you do object to the privilege being given in one case 
and not in another ?—Yes. 


6686. Lord Seymour.] Do you think from the minutes that these trustees 
appear to show a preference in some cases ?—From the minutes, they certainly have 
done so. 


6687. Lord W. Graham.] Do you think that it would be desirable to have 
bad engravings circulated ?—Certainly not. [I see the ground of their preference 
in one instance ; it is, that they ai f wish the engravings to be line engravings 
of the first quality. But such engravings only circulate among a few people cou 
paratively ; and if the object be to diffuse a taste for art extensively, I do not se? 
why it could be denied to that line of circulation in which wood cuts are molt 
generally used, which circulate among the people generally. 


6688. Chairman.] Do you not think that the badness or goodness of " 
engraving might be leit to the public, inasmuch as if it be a bad engravins soit 
public would not buy it —Certainly ; and the talent of an engraving 's Mee sh 
of the medium. It was a plan of Lord Brougham’s, a few years ago, t0 nef ‘4 
a4 publication for the purpose of diffusing wood-cuts from the finest masters, 
order that they might reach the people generally throughout the kingdom. 


: , i. : A Shor that the 
6689. With regard to this proposition, would it not be desirable a Be css 
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rs of the gallery should keep copyrights jn their own ha 
meee of securing that none but the best copies should be issued to the public ; 
v that, if leave were given to anybody at all, it should be given to any respectable 
a who would commit no mischief in the gallery, and who wished to take a 
copy for the purpose of making engravings >—I think so. 


6690. Lord Seymour. | Are there any other cases to which you would refer ?— 
The objectionable exercise of power by the trustees, in another case, is granting 
ermission, on an application from the Royal Academy, to 20 students of the 
Royal Academy to have privileges in the national building. The Minutes of the 
od June 1845 state, ‘ Resolved, that the keeper be authorised to permit’ 20 
« students of the Royal Academy (in addition to the number of general students 
« already permitted to paint in oil-colours in the gallery) to be admitted for the 
« purpose of studying according to the prayer of the memorial, for such periods 
‘and under such regulations as shall be determined upon by the keeper, after 
« communicating with the authorities of the Royal Academy and with the students 
« themselves.” My objection to the exercise of that power on the part of the 
trustees is, that the space is so limited in the National Gallery at present for the 
study of the public generally, that it is necessary not only to restrict very much 
the number of people who study there, but to limit the time during which they are 
to be there. 


6691. Mr. Charteris] Are AP ebg how many students there are who are 
copying pictures at any one time in the National Gallery ?—I am not aware at 
present; but it appears, I think, in the returns. 

6692. Lord Seymour.] Do you mean that giving permission to the 20 students 
you mention, gives them an unfair advantage over artists who are not members of 
the Royal Academy ?—Undoubtedly ; since this is a national institution, and it is 
intended for the public generally, I think it an unfair advantage ; and as the 
numbers are restricted, it is virtually making it a portion of the Royal Academy, 
a private institution. 


6693. Mr. Charterts.{ If there are 70 students admitted who copy pictures, 
and of those 70, 20 only are students of the Royal Academy, do you think that 
an undue proportion ?—I would wish it to be understood that students of the 
Royal Academy have already with the public the advantage of studying there, and 
on the same Conditions of entering their names, coming in their turn, and painting 
there during the period ; they have those advantages equally with the public ; but, 
besides that, a special privilege is given to 20 more in addition. 

6694. What is that special privilege ?—That they may study there always, 
at any time, and not come in in succession ; and their privilege does not terminate 
at the same period as that of others. 


6695. Chairman.] Is the number of students of the Royal Academy limited to 
20?—By no means. 

6696. Is the number allowed tickets by special permission limited to 20?— 
I believe it is, as regards special permission. de 

6697. So that no more than 20 Royal Academy students can be admitted 2— 
Any number may be admitted besides the 20 with special permission. 

6698. Lord Seymour.] Do you know how persons become students of the 
Royal Academy ?—Perfectly. 

6699. How is that ?—By sending in drawings; and if they are sufficiently well 
done they allow them to draw there on probation for six months, to make other 
drawings in the rooms. 

700. Is there any favouritism in admitting a-person to become a student of 
the Royal Academy ?—That I would not pretend to say. 

6701. You are not aware that there is ?—No. 

1702. Then some at least of these 20 students have been chosen as having 
sent in drawings which qualify them to become students of the Royal Academy ? 
—They all of them are students who have sent in drawings. 

_ 9703. They are of course persons who have attained such a degree of profi- 
Clency that their drawings have enabled them to become students of the Royal 

Fpl © ¢—Yes, but why should a private society grant privileges in a national 
Sallery ? 

6704. Then so far they have attained a proficiency which is rather higher than 
"© average of their age, I suppose?—I am not aware of that; there are many 
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artists who never have been students of the Royal Academy, and, indeed 
the majority of the present Academicians were never students in that in 

6705. What complaint have you to make against the admission’ of 
of tie Royal Academy as students in the National Gallery PMy ¢ 
that it is giving in a national and public institution special privileges 
body. 

6706: Chairman.| \s this your complaint, that there is a resery 
20' places'for students! who are recommended | by the inembers of the Ro 
demy; which reservation is not granted to any other art establishment or a 
—It is. | 

6707. Phe injustice, you think, consists in a privilege being granted to’ the 
Royal’ Academy at all times and under any circamstances: tor have 20 of 4) é 
students in the National Gallery, whew no such exclusive privilege is india 
any other art establishment ?—I object to the special privilege being granted : 
any’ art establishment. | i 0 

6708. But in this especial case, you object to its’ being granted to the Royal 
Academy alone ?—I do ‘in this especial case; but I object to its being i 
to any establishment. + in 

6yog. Will you have the zoodness to answer the question | put to you just 
now; I do not know whether it has been rightly understood ; MY question was 
can there be more than 20 students of the Royal Academy admitted > Ther 
may have any number, because all students are eligible to be admitted upon the 
same terms as the public at large. 

6710. You mean that there are 20 places at all times reserved as of right fo, 
students. of the Royal Academy exclusively, and that if other students. of the 
Royal:Academy apply, ss take their chance equally with the public ? —Yes, 

6711, Mr. Charteris.] You have said that there is no favouritism in the 
selection’ of the students of the Royal Academy, but that they are admitted op 
showing specimens of their work 7—I think I said that I could not determine 
about the favouritism. 

6712. You have said that there is no favouritism, so far as you are aware, with 
regard to the admission of students to the Royal Academy, but that their admis. 
sion depends on their talent and power of drawing?—I do not pretend by any 
means to say there is no favouritism ; but I think [ said J was not prepared to 
determine that. 

6713. If there is no favouritism, any artist may, by going through the forms 
required by the Royal Academy, become one of the privileged twenty, may he 
not ?— If there were no favouritism, it is open to everybody, unquestionably. 

6714. Does the privilege continue after they have ceased to be students of the 

Royal. Academy, or is it a privilege that they have through life ?—-I believe that, 
unless they have gaitted a medal there, it ceases with their connexion with the 
Academy. 
_ 6715. Are you aware whether it is the fact, that when a person bas what 1s 
called a Royal Academy ticket of admission to the’National Gallery to copy, that 
privilege of admission lasts during the period of his life, or as long as lic ‘chooses 
to retain it >—I imagine that it would, ifhe werea life student. 

6716. What do you mean by a life student ?—A student for life. 

6717. What constitutes a student for life?—The gaining a medal. 

67418. So that any student who has gained a medal at the Royal Acadenty has 
the privilege for the whole term of his life of entering the National Gallery inn 
He has. 

6719. And therefore that privilege is open to competition, and it is open con- 
sequently to the whole body of artists in the United Kingdom ?—It is only ope" 
to artists who study at the Royal’ Academy ; but there’ are many who, from varie’ 
circumstances, cannot avail themselves of that channel to pursue their profession. 

6720. Mr. Vernon.) If a public institution, such as the Royal Academy, © “ 
be of any service, and is to be made effective for the training ot students in art, 
is it not desirable that the National Gallery sliould enable the students nee 
plete their education by presenting to them’ models of the highest art ?—In wi 
first place, I beg to remark that the Royal Acatlemiy is’a private institution, a 
not a public one. | : ‘era 
- 6721. Lord Seymour.) You have mentioned’ two cases in which there ! in 
ceriain arbitrary preference given by the trustees of ‘the National i 
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ait opinion, is there any ‘other case analogous 1D which there is also a preference 
“ranted by the trustees of the National Gallery, besides the two you have men- 
tioned 3 namely, the case of copyright in regard to the pictures in the National 
Gallery, and the admission of 26 students from the Royal Academy ?—There does 
not occur to me any other case Of arbitrary preference at the present moment : 
there is a trifling one which is really hardly worth mentioving, but which I think 
‘s beneath the dignity of the trustees : It is that they entertained a proposition ‘for 
affixing an advertisement to the official catalogue for the purpose of advertising 
a private speculation. . - 
6722. You do not complain of that, I suppose > —I think it is beneath the 
dignity of the trustees to do anything of the kind. 

6723. I understand you to say there is no other case of arbitrary preference 
but the two you have mentioned ?—There is vo other case of arbitrary preference 
that occurs to me at the present moment. 


Vv 


6734. Chairman.| Are there any other defects in the present system of 4 
more general nature than the special cases you have alluded to?—I think it a 
very great defect that an officer of any other eStablishment for the fine arts should 
be an officer of the National Gallery. 


6725. Lord Seymour.; You think it objectionable that the president of the 
Royal Academy should be one of the trustees of the National Gallery ?—I think 
it highly objectionable. c 

6726. Why do you think so?—The president of the Royal Academy was a 
trustee of the National Gallery at a time when, from the accumulation of pictures, 
the room became restricted, so that there was no possibility of properly exhi- 
biting the pictures that were presented to the nation by Mr. Vernon and others, 
I consider that it was the duty of the trustees, and the president of the Royal 
Academy as One of them, to demand from the Royal Academy those rooms which 
the nation had built, and which Parliament bad subscribed the funds for building 
for the purposes of the National Gallery; I think that the trustees, in the proper 
fulfilment of their duty, should have required them to be given up. 

6727. I understand you to mean that the trustees of the National Gallery should 
have given to the Royal Academy notice to quit the building ?—Yes ; they should 
have given them notice to quit the building. But at the tine when it was the im- 
perative duty of the president of the Royal Academy, as a trustee of the National 
Gallery, to make that demand, he, in fulfilling what I believe he imagined to be 
his duty as president of the Royal Academy, was memorialising Her Majesty, not 
that that part should be given up to the National Gallery, but that the whole 
should be given to the Royal Academy, so that there were the two duties in 
conflict. 

6728. Can you state when that memorial was presented >No; I cannot state 
the date of it. 

6729. But you are confident of the fact ?—-] am. 


6730. Chairman.] Was that in consequence of its being understood that the 
National Gallery was to be removed to another place?—I am not aware of the 
grounds of the memorial, but it was at a period when the trustees of the Na- 
tional Gailery should have demanded of the Royai Academy the roonis occupied 
by them, which occupation on sufferance caused the want of room. 

6731. Do you mean that the Royal Academy wemorialised Government with 
aview to get possession of the whole building. without reference to any provision 
that was proposed to be made for the deposit of the pictures of the National 
Gallery 2—No provision had been made. 

6732. Mr. Charteris.] Do you think it likely that, without giving any reason, 
they asked for the remainder of the building ; and that their proposition was that 
the pictures that were in the building were to take care of themselves, and were 
to be turned out into the street :—No; undoubtedly the memorial was presented 
in auticipation at a time when the question as to the removal of the gallery was in 
agitation, caused alone by their occupancy. 

6733. Chairman.] On that ground. you think that any gentleman who was a 
member of the Royal Academy, and at the same time a trustee of the National 
Gallery,.would have a divided interest, and that the interests of the Roval Academy 
‘would interfere with the interests of the National Gallery ?—Unquestionably. 

0734. Irrespective of the Royal Academy, do you consider the present system 
of management of the National Gallery detective?—Very. E : 
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6735. What do you consider to be the general defects of the system Man. 
I have before stated what appear to me to be the general defects, wh; thi 

: . ’ ich ar 
duties of the officers, the trustees included, being undefined, and the responsi” 
of each being uncertain. . Ihty 

6736. Would you propose to abolish the system of unpaid trustees 
—I would not; I would retain the trustees, but I would make the 
supervising body, and not an acting body. aA 

6737. Would you reduce their number ?—I do not know that I Would redy 
the number. me 

738. Would you keep the number of the trustees undefine 
number happening to be 17 ?—IJ have not considered that point. 

6739. You would have them act as a presiding or controlling body ? 
trolling body strictly. 

6740. How would you propose to modify the directorship under them —Th 
directorship I would place in the hands of three responsible persons, The ies 
which I allude to, as having to be performed by the directorship, would be vam 
cipaliy purchasing pictures, valuing pictures, and exercising a judgment in regard 
to what pictures were proper for the National Gallery, and they Would als 
exercise their judgment in regard to cleaning. ; 4 

6741. You would have three officers to attend to that?—I would haye three 
officers. 

6742. How would you propose to subdivide their functions :—I would not 
subdivide their functions; I would propose that they should be a sort of board: 
aud the reason why I have come to that conclusion is, that I wisl to restrict the 
responsibility to as few persons as possible. If one person is appointed as q 
director, it can scarcely be done without appointing a sort of consulting committee 
or authorising him to take advice from persons who may be considered com. 
petent judges; in that ease the responsibility is weakened or destroyed. 

6743. You would have three officers with co-ordinate powers in the gallery 1 
] would, f 

6744. You would not have any one of the three superior to the others?—| 
would not. 

6745. And you would limit their powers entirely to the management of the 
institution and the purchase of pictures?—Yes, and to the cleaning; in fact, all 
the artistical arrangements. 

6746. Do you not think that three chief officers merely for those purposes 
would be rather more than would be required ?—I think not. 

6747. It would be necessary, would it not, to have other subordinate officers 
to carry on the details of management under them?— No, I do not think it would 
for artistic business. The secretary I would have perfectly distinct ; I do not 
know that it would be any disadvantage for the secretary to be in some degree 
connected with art, but I would keep the duties of that office perfectly distinct 
from the management of the artistic business of the institution. 

0748. The secretary, then, would be a fourth officer ?—A fourth officer. 

6749. Would he be under the control of the three, or would he be independent, 
like each of them?—His duties would not be the same as those of the three; 
they would be perfectly distinct duties. 

6750. Do you mean that the three officers who you propose should manage the 
whole details of the establishment, would not require a secretary to enyross their 
minutes and the records of their management ?—Undvubtedly they would. 

6751. Would not the secretary then be under them iu tht respect 1—Certainly 
he would assist them. i a d 

6752. You would propose that there should be three officers in chief enirpstet 
with the general management, and that they should have a secretary under them! 
—Ycs; three officers for questions of art, not for munayement. 

6753. Then he would be a subordinate officer ?—Yes. . 

0754. You said you proposed that there should be no subordinate 0 
—I was alluding particularly to the artistic department when [ said that. 3 

0755. Mr. Ewart.] You mean that he should be simply a secretary >" 
simply a secretary; perfectly independent of questions of art. ' saci 

6750. Chairman.) Do you mean that the three officers you first ... 
should form: a board, their powers and duties being confined simply x BY she 
chase and cleaning of pictures ?—I propose that they should perform @ 
artistic Lusiness of the National Gallery. 6e57. Mr. 
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6757. Mr. Charteris.| That mi that they should perform all that business that F. Hurlstone, Esq. 
js now performed by the trustees ?—All the artistic business. . | 
6758 Chatrman. | And v4 the keeper *—And by the keeper, as at presentdone, 24 June 1853, a 

6759. You would have these three officers forming a head board, with a secre. | 
tary under them ?—Yes. 

6760. Would you have no officer under them except a secretary ; would you 
have no assistant keeper ¢— Probably a keeper for domestic management only. 

6761. Mr. Charteris.| Do you think it desirable that there should be some 
one officer resident at the establishment to look after the pictures ?—I dy, 

6762. Which of the officers to whom you have alluded, the three directors, or 
whatever you cali them, and the secretary, do you propose should reside in the 
establishment ¢?—JI thivk that is unimportant. 

6763. Would you propose that one of them should ?>—It would be necessary, 
less there were a keeper, for one of them to reside in the establishment. 
6764. Chairman.| If an assistant keeper were to reside there, it would not be 
ecessary for one of them to reside there also —No, 
6765. Mr. Charteris. | Do you think it would be desirable to have an assistant 
keeper, in addition to the three directors and the secretary ?—I have no objection 
to a keeper; my object is to confine a distinct responsibility to certain persons ; 
if the artistic responsibility could be confined to the three directors, I see no 
objection to a keeper for the household management only. 

6766. Chairman.| ‘To whom would you propose to make the three directors 
responsible ¢—-To the trustees, and ultimately to Parliament by an annual report, 
which, I believe, has been proposed already. 

6767. Do you think the trustees should, from time to time, visit the gallery 
and examine into the proceedings which have taken place since their former visit, 
and that if they find anything wrong, or if they have any suggestion to make, they 
should report to the Treasury or to Parliamentr—To Parliament, not to the 
Treasury. 

6768. Mr. Charteris.| What description of control do you think the trustees 
vught to exercise over the three directors ?—The usual control that is exercised 
by an inspecting body. 

6769. You propose that the directors should have the charge of cleaning and 
purchasing pictures; in the case of a picture which the directors think it desir- 
able to clean, do you propose that they should order the cleaning of that picture 
without reference to the trustees ?—1 do; I consider that they should clean it 
upon their own responsibility. 

6770. You would not require that they should refer that question of cleaning 
to the trustees for their sanction ?—Certainly not; I think that if you have 
three persons of proper efficiency for such an office, they ought to be able to 

form a correct judgment on such matters, and I do not think that anything would 
be gained by referring the question to the trustees. 

6771. Let us take now the case of purchasing ; do you propose, that in the new 
constitution you suggest, the three directors should purchase pictures on their own 
responsibility, without referring in any manner to the trustees ?—If you allow a 
reference to the trustees then you throw the responsibility of the purchase upon 
the trustees. 

6772. I wish to know whether you propose that, in this new constitution of 
yours, purchascs of pictures shall emanate entirely from the directors, who, upon 
‘their own responsibility, are to effect those purchases without referring in any way 
to the trustees ?——I do; because if the question were referred to the trustees, and 
the trustees were to determine it, they and not the directors would be the respon- 
sible parties. 

6773. You suy that the directors are to manage the principal points in the 
‘€stablishment, which are cleaning and the effecting of purchases ; you say that 
they are to do so entirely on their own responsibility, and without in any case 
referring to the trustees, and at the same time you say the trustees are to exercise 
a control over the directors; I wish to know what control the trustees are to 
€xercise over the directors ?—The trustees would make an annual report to Par- 
liament, and would have the power of dismissing the directors upon provi of mis- 
conduct or incapacity. 

0774-5. Then, if I understand your meaning rightly, it is that the trustees, 
although they are to exercise no control over the directors while they are doing 
anything either connected with cleaning or purchasing pictures, are yet, when 
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that has been done, to report to Parliament whether they approve o; n 
acts of the directors ?—-Certainly ; or otherwise you place the truste . OF ‘the 
situation of the directors, and make them the responsible Parties. If thoy . IN th 
a control over the purchases and over the cleaning, they then be « 
responsible parties, and not the directors. ye ‘ 

6776. Then, according to your scheme, the functions of the body of 4 
would be confined to drawing up an annyal report to be laid before Patan. 
stating what had been done during the year by the directors, and eXPRESSing 1 : 
approval or disapproval of their acts‘—And appointing and dismissin, met 
directors. B the 

6777. You would allow the appointment of the directors to vest in the trust 
—lI would. a 

6778. Mr. Ewart.] Suppose, under the scheme you propose, the dire 
caused certain pictures to be cleaned, and the trustees afterwards distpproves 
what the directors have done, would not the interposition of the trustees he 4 
late ?—It would certainly be too late; but the same objection would apply oa 
the power of cleaning vested in the trustees. Vi 

6779. Chairman.) Is it not the usual course where there are visiting bodies 
there are in hospitals and other establishments, that there is a set of Renan 
and directors who carry on the management on their own responsibility, anq tha 
from time to time the visitors inspect and report whether the thing has been right] 
done or not ?—I believe that is generally the case. og 

6780. Lord Seymour-] Do you propose that the three directors you recommenq 
to manage all the executive of the National Gallery should be paid ’—Certainly 

6781. From what class of persons would you have them selected ; should they 
be artists, or what ?—I1 do not think it essential that they should be artists; they 
may be or not. 

6782. You do not think it desirable that they should be artists ?—I do go 
think it indispensable that they should be artists. 

6783. But they are to be three gentlemen who are intimately acquainted with 
art, 1 suppose ?—Certainly. 

6784. You have been for a long time president of the Society of Artists?— 
I have been. 

6785. And, occupying that position, you have naturally taken an interest in the 
progress of art ?—I have. 

6786. Do you think thet the National Gallery has improved the public taste, 
and has promoted the progress of art?—I have no doubt of it. 

6787. You think it has been useful ?—I think it has been useful. 

6788. First, with regard to artists; do you, as president of the society of 
artists, think, as far as you can form an opinion upon the subject, that the 
National Gallery has tended to improve young painters in this country ?—It has 
undoubtedly tended to improve them. 

6789. Do you think you can trace any improvement in the public taste to tbe 
National Gallery -—I do; I think it has done its part in producing a more general 
diffusion of taste throughout the country. 

6700. Then, with ull the defects which you observe in the management of the 
National Gallery, you still think it has been beneficial in improving the public 
taste, and in promoting art in this country ?—There is no doubt of that; but 
its effects have been far inferior to what they should have been. ; 

6791. Under better management you think it would be more efficient ‘—There 
can be no doubt of it. 

792. Do you think the appointment of the directors you propose would be 
the completion and perfection of the system ?—I do not know; there might be 
minor details to ;-erfect the plan which do not occur to me at present. d give 
merely the general plan which has occurred to me. I do not know whether I have 
made my reason for it understood : my principal object is to intrust the pow 
and the management to as few hands as is consistent with safety, so as 0 i 
strict responsibility. 
\~ : 2 : : > he public 
6793. One great object of the National Gallery being to improve the | ‘, 
taste, and promote art in this country, how would the three directors you oa 
tend to advance those objects?—By remedying many of ‘the evils which » 
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6795. Do you think three divectors would be a better body than the trustees 
to entrust with the power to purchase pictures ?—TI think they would. 
ge6. In order to enable them to purchase pictures, it is necessary, in the first 
Jace, that they should have some money ; would you place money ‘dosolutely at 
their disposal, or would you make them apply to the trustees when they Wanted 
to purchase >—I would propose that there should be an estimate yearly, of the 
srobable demands likely to arise, and that there should be a sum voted by Par- 
liament accordingly in anticipation. ‘ 
6797: Would you have that sum placed at the disposal of the trustees, or at 
the disposal of the directors ?—The directors would have the power of choosing 
the pictures, as I have said.’ ; | 
6798. If they have the power of choosing the pictures, they must have the 
ower of paying for them ?-—Yes. 
6799. Lhe money 1s to be at the disposal of these three directors, as I under- 
stand you 7—Yes; it should be at the disposal of the directors. 


6800. Then the trustees would have nothing to do but to visit the gallery occa- 
sionally, and report what they had seen there ?—Yes, as a supervising body. 

6801. Do you think it is necessary to have any trustees for that purpose -—I 
think it certainly is. 

6802. Of what use will that be '—They will visit the gallery to inspect and 
report upon proceedings to Parliament. 

6803. Why should not the directors make an annual report ?—As I said 
pefore, I would put the power of dismissing the directors in the hands of the 
trustees. ‘The inspecting body are the proper persons to return the report' to 
Parliament. 

6804. The trustees are to choose the directors, and are to have the power of 
dismissing them %—Yes. 

6805. Chairman.| With respect to making purchases, would you put the 
power of the three directors under any restrictions whatever, or would you leave 
it entirely to themselves to use their own judgmentr—I would leave them to 
exercise their own judgment. 

6806. Would you render it necessary that they should be unanimous in favour 
of a purchase ?>—I would render it necessary that they should each state their 
opinions in writing. 

6807. Might not that give rise to this difficulty, that if in the case of a very 
valuable picture being offered for sale, two of the trustees out of three were in 
favour of it, and another was against it, the picture might be lost to the nation 
owing to some peculiarity of taste on the part of the one director who dissented 
from the other two ?— Unquestionably ; but I should insist on their stating their 
reasons in writing, and then it would be at once ascertained upon whom the 
fault lay. 


William Coningham, Esq., called in; and further Examined. 


6808. Chairman.| I BeLieveE you have directed a good deal of attention to 
the management of the National Gallery ?—Yes. 

6809. Will you favour us with any observations upon the present system of 
management that have occurred to you ?—It appears to me that the manage- 
ment of the National Gallery, as it is at present constituted, is very objectionable 
in this respect, that there is no one individual responsible; the responsibility 
appears to be shifted about from the keeper to the trustees, and from the trus- 
tees to the Treasury; in fact there is no real responsibility; and 1 believe you 
never will have the administration of the fine arts in this country placed ona 
Sound or solid foundation, until some Minister is made politically responsible 
in his place in Parliameut for it. 

6810. What improvements or changes would you suggest as a means of cor- 
recting the defects to which you have adverted ?— { suppose trom the course the 
Present investigation has taken, that the question under the consideration of the 
Committee is not confined to the National Gallery alone, but relates to the fine arts 
generally. It appears to me that the proposed combination of sculpture, painting, 
and archeology, as forming a portion of the fine arts, is inevitable; and I entirely 
agree with Mr. Hurlstone, in thinking that responsibility ought to be reduced 
Within the smallest limits. I-should conceive that a commission of three persons 
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might be issued in the event of such a combination being determined On: ; 

charge be restricted to the National Gallery alone, then one person might 1, i the 
cient for the purpose ; but if the responsibility were carried further, and a suff. 
missioners were made responsible for the two great departments of art, the a Ne 
and graphic and pictorial art, I should think that a responsible commici 
three persons might be appointed, who would be bound to report to the Cy Ou of 
sioners of Woods and Forests, or to the Board of Works, and afterwards rai 
liament ; that would be the most efficient form of administration | can bby 
6811. Even assuming that the National Gallery remains a separate hi 
ment, you would think that a board of three individuals would be best aha 
gallery in its single state; and if the whole art collections were combined 
you would also consider that a similar chief and superior board of three ing: 
viduals would be better for the combined establishment ?—Yes , | ea 
upon the whole, that I should prefer a board of three persons, not m erely fort 
combined administration, but for the administration of the affairs of the National 
Gallery ; however, if it were restricted to the National Gallery, I think jt woult 
be a debateable point whether one or three persons would be the Most eligible 

6812. With regard to the three persons you allude to, would you hel ’ 
either case, particularly in the case of a combination of the art Collections, co, 
ordinate powers, or would you make one of the three persons to be the chief _ 
No; I would make their powers co-ordinate. 

6813. Would there be no risk, do you think, of’ the same evil as that which i 
now complained of, resulting from a want of a concentrated and definite respons 
sibility ?—I do not think so; I should not apprehend it. 

6814. To whom would you make them responsible >—To the Board of Works 
or to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests. 

6815. Would you impart to each of them, irrespective of their Co-ordinate 
jurisdiction as a board, special functions; or would you leave the whole manage. 
ment to be quite common to the three ?—I think it must be arranged between 
themselves, to a.certain extent, but I would consider them all as being jointly 
responsible ; I would not allow one to act in one department and another in 
another, because that might lead to great confusion; I would require from them 
a joint action on every question that came under their consideration ; matters 
of detail would, of course, be left to the responsibility of subordinates. 


6816. Would you have each of the three officers at the head of a particular 
department, such as one for sculpture, another for painting, and a third for 
something else ?—No; because that would deprive the country of the advantage 
of the joint co-operation of the three. 

6817. You would have each department with its special director or directors, 
as might be considered advisable?—No; if the combination of the different 
departments of art were all centred in the hands of a commission of three gentle- 
men, of course it would rest entirely with them, and I would not allow a sep 
rate reponsibility; in fact, the administration of these galleries, or national 
repositories of sculpture and ainting, is not so extremely intricate but that it 
might be reduced to very pret rules and very simple duties; that is, the acquisi- 
tion or purchase and arrangement and preservation of the various galleries of 
sculpture, painting, and archeology, which necessarily forms part of the scheme. 


6818. I presume you would have the three officers salaried ?—Unquestionably. 


6819. Then their functions, irrespective of their receiving salaries, would be 
very analogous to those of the trustees of the British Museum, with the ¢x- 
ception only that they would be a very limited instead of a numerous body '— 
Yes, and there would be an absolute responsibility. I think that many of the 
strictures which have been made on the management of the National Gallery, have 
been equally applicable to the management of the British Museum. 

6820. How would you proceed with regard to the funds to be placed at the 
disposal of the Board of three chief officers ?——The funds must evidently be 
their disposal, and must be available at any moment, ' 

6821. Would you give them one general fund from which they should ee al 
much as they might think advisable for the purchase of pictures, for the ee 
of statues, and for the purchase of other objects of art, or would you give ye 
National Gallery of pictures, and to each of the other branches of the jnstitu- 
tion, a certain sum ?—I would leave it to the discretion of the Commssio?) 


ivi , - where 
giving them an annual grent of a certaip sum; but ia cases of emergency, vel 
a PY . 
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a very considerable grant was required, an appeal to Parliament would be 

’ ry: 
neyo, Would you advise that Parliament should allot a certain large sum to 
be at the disposal of the three Commissioners, and to be expended by them 
annually i0 such proportions and ip such mode as they should consider advi- 
sable ?—L would ; but I would give them a discretionary power of expending as 
small a portion of it as they thought necessary ; and if they spent less than the 
att eranted one year the surplus might be added on to another, so thatan available 
fund might gradually accumulate. 

6823. In extraordinary cases you would propose that a special application 
should be made to Parliament for funds beyond the annual allotment to which 

ou have alluded ?-—I would. 

6824. With regard to the purchase of pictures or other objects of art, would 
you place the responsibility of that upon the special departments to which the 
»ictures, or sculpture, or other branches belonged, or would you place a general 
responsibility upon the Commission of three as to all purchases ?—I would make 
them absolutely responsible for the whole administration. With regard to pur- 
chases, | would make it an absolute law that there should be an annual report to 
Parliament ; I think that an annual discussion upon the subject would be a very 
desirable thing ; the Commission would report to the chief of their department, 
the Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and he would lay that. report before 
Parliament. 

6825. With respect to the making of purchases abroad for any portion of the 
collection, how would you propose to regulate that ; would you authorise mem- 
bers of the Commission to travel ?—I should be very much inclined to give them 
a complete discretionary power on that subject. I think that, if it were known 
on the Continent that the British aation were disposed to purchase really first-rate 
works of art, there would be very little necessity for the directors to go abroad to 
purchase pictures ; a magnificent National Gallery might have been formed in 
this country within the last 25 years, if there had been the same degree of activity 
and intelligence displayed in the management of the National Gallery as we see 
in some other departments of the Government. 

6826. But supposing a case to occur of an interesting collection being to be 
sold abroad, the question would naturally arise as to whether the expenses of 
parties going over to inspect the collection and to make purchases should be paid, 
so that the subject of travelling or oiherwise would necessarily form an element of 
their duty and of their expendiiure ?—Certainly. 

6827. Would you propose that they should from time to time be sent abroad, 
and have their expenses paid ?—If they went with any definite object; I would 
not allow them to be a vague roving commission ; I think it is very well to collect 
catalogues, but for that purpose it would not be necessary to travel; a statistical 
fellow would do that without travelling. 

6828. You would not allow them to travel without first making a special appli- 
cation to that department of the Government under which they were, or until 
permission was obtained for their going abroad —Perhaps not; but one of the 
great difficulties in the administration of a department of that kind is the difficulty 
of making the appointments. Apparently, many things in the hands of the 
Government are converted into a job, particularly where money !s concerned ; 
and it seems to me that one of the great difficulties of the question is, how and by 
whom the appointments are to be made. 

6829. You would give the three Commissioners an entire responsibility as to all 
inatters of detail and management, and as to the picture-cleaning you would leave 
that also entirely in their hands ?—Entirely. 

6830. Lord W. Graham.| That is, supposing there to be a combined collection 
of objects of fine art ?2—Yes. . 

6831. That would require them to be equally good judges, would it not, of 
paintings, statues, medals, architecture, and other branches of art ?—Architecture 
Would hardly come under their department. cn hee 
_ 6832. Ornamental architecture would, would it not ?—It might, within certain 
limits, 

0833. Chairman.] Assuming that there were difficulties in the way of a com- 
bination, and assuming that the National Gallery still remained by itself, how 
would yoy regulate the matters that have been referred to in regard to a board of 
direction ; you stated that you might still, in that case, retain a board of three 
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W. Coningham, rsons for that purpose alone ?—Yes; | think it is a debateable question 
Eee = or three all + most expedient; I think unity of action is ; most feet? 
———= thing; and in a limited department, such as that of the National Gallery > ag 
24 June 1853. one person, I should think, might be found sufficient for the Purpose, og 
him in the same way responsible to one department of the Government, Ing 


6834. Mr. Charteris.| You would give him, I suppose, some assistant ies 
tary, perhaps, for instance ;—Of course he must have a secretary, ne 

6835. And somebody to superintend the gallery itself?—Yes, 

6836. Some competent superintendent :—Yes, — 

6837, Chairmqn.| Would you object to an artist being selected as on. of th 
three Commissioners }—-Certainly not ; on the contrary, if artists occupied 
position which I think they ought to bold, and if they treated the masterpicor 
of ancient art with that degree of reverence and respect with which | think they 
ought be treated, not as they have been treated hitherto by members of the Royal 
Academy, artists would be extremely fit people to act on a commission uf the 
kind that has been suggested. But of course, men who profess to despise the 
works of the great masters, and who scarcely ever deem it worth their while : 
study the most important works in sculpture in the world (I allude to the 
Elgin Marbles contained in the British Museum), cannot be considered com. 
petent to carry out the administration of a branch of Government of that degree 
of importance. i 

6838. Do you approve of the restriction you heard mentioned by Mr. Hurlstone, 


as to excluding persons connected with any other art institution from a share in 
the direction ?—I should expect from the three Commissioners who were ap- 
pointed, their entire and undivided time and attention (o the object upon which they 
were engaged; and as to their being official members of other art institutions, | 
think that would be probably objectionable, 

6839. Would you make it a condition that a portion of the board should be 
artists, and a portion of them independent gentlemen, consisting of what are called 
amateurs, or would you make any regulation as to qualification, irrespective of 
general merit?—No; but I should like very much to see an artist forming one 
of a Commission of that kind. 

6840. Mr. Charteris.) Supposing we were to confine our attention first to the 
picture gallery separate from other institutions, and that instead of having a body 
composed of three persons you were to have one individual solely responsible for 
the management, should you, in that case, think it desirable that that individual 
should be an artist 7—I should think there would be no objection to his being an 
artist, but on the contrary, that it would be very desirable that a gentleman who 
had a technical knowledge of art should be appointed. I should see no objection 
to that at all; but then it would be necessary to define what we mean by an 
artist, and probably there would be some difficulty in arriving at a conclusion upon 
that subject. 

6841. In answer to a question from the Chairman, you qualified your opinion, 
as to whether it was desirable that thereshould be an artist in the Commission, or 
that an artist should be a director of the gallery, by saying, that you thought it 
would be desirable, if artists were what they ought to be, admirers of the works 
of the ancient masters, and you also referred to the Elgin Marbles; do you mear 
to say, that the artists of the present day do not admire the works of the ancient 
masters ?—I think that many artists do not admire the works of the ancient 
masters; I have seen members of the Royal Academy shrug their shoulders, and 
profess great ignorance of the works of the old masters. rf. 

6842. Do you mean that they professed ignorance, or a want of feeling and 
admiration for them ?—A want of knowledge and a want of acquaintance with 
the old masters ; one of the former presidents of the Royal Academy, betore Sir 
Charles Eastlake, spoke of the National Gallery as a horius siccus, while he spoke 
of the Royal Academy as a flower garden, 

6843. Mr. Ewart.| You do not, according to your plan, propose to retain the 
trustees -— No. 

6844. What do you consider to be the objections. to which the present consti 
tation is liable !—'The trustees are not amenable to public opinion except theta 
the press, and I suppose that this investigation would never bave taken place a 
had not been for the constant and energetic attacks made in the press by 
Morris Moore on the administration of Be National Gallery. 

6845. In the scheme to which you have alluded, you do not propose 
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v 
‘efs of the different departments connected with a combine 
s in the British Museum ; you would concentrate, as 
ndence in these three persons ?—Yes, 


I d system for the 
it were, the whole 


the ch 
officers a 


erintende!l , ee ‘ : 
anak It is so in the Louvre, is it not :—I believe that in the Louvre the 
authority all centres ima single individual. After the Revolution ih 1848 took 


place, M. Jeanron was appointed director, and he put a complete 
‘cture-cleaning ; bat since M. Nieukerke has been appointed, and they have 
returned to the system of imperialism, | understand it has been recommenced, 

6847. Would it be necessary. in a more limited system like that, to have heads 
over different departments, as they have in the British Museum ; all these dif- 
ferent elements of art being combined tegether, for the purpose of the arts exclu- 
sively >—Of course there must be subordinate officers in carrying out in detail the 
administration of enormous galleries of that kind ; but so far as regards the 
management, purchase, and preservation of pictures, I would place that 
entirely in the hands of the Commission ; I would make them solely and abso- 
lutely responsible for everything that is done. _It would be, of course, their 
business to see that the officers of the different institutions did their duty; and 
if they neglected it they should report it, and then they might be superseded. 


6848. What is the general system of government adopted abroad in institu- 
tions of this kind, as far as your experience goes ?—I am not aware of the precise 
details of the administration; but M. Nieukerke, at Paris, has a very despotic 
authority, and has almost unlimited power in the management and purchase of 
pictures. nin itlai nd 

6849. Are you aware Of any other institution conducted by such a body as a 
body of trustees generally is in this country, who are appointed for various 
reasons, and who, from the circumstance of many of them being official trustees, 
seldom can give a very regular attendance to the duties confided to them ?—I am 
not aware Of any such, 

6850. In fact, this constitution is rather peculiar to this country r—I think it 
is; I think it would be difficult to conceive a worse one. 


6851. Lord Seymour.}| You think it is difficult to conceive a worse system than 
that of the trustees of the National Gallery ?—Yes. 

6852. You think that it is generally a bad system to have trustees >—Yes. 

6853. But do you not think that where the person who is appointed receives a 
salary, the appointment is very apt to become a job ?—I think it is always liable 
to become so, unless it is very closely looked after, particularly where there is a 
probability of large sums of money being expended ; because I know, for instance, 
with regard to the British Museum, that in the print department, before Mr. 
Carpenter's time (and I know nothing about it since his appointment), unless col- 
lections of prints got into particular hands they never found their way into the 
British Museum ; they might be ever so good, but they were not received. I could 
quote, as an instance, Mr. Sheepshank’s collection of prints, one of the finest col- 
lections of Dutch prints in this country ; they were refused by the British Museum 
and were afterwards purchased by a print-seller ; and after several thousand pounds’ 
worth had been sold, the trustees came forward and purchased the remainder at 
the price at which they might have had the whole collection, if they had bought it 
in the first instance, 

6854. Might there not be an idea that these paid directors would show favour 
towards one party or another ?—That is one reason why I would suggest the ap- 
polutment of three persons. 

0855. You would have three persons with co-ordinate authority /—Yes. 

6856. Therefore, whether it was a picture or a work of art in the way of sculp- 
ture, or a coin or an Etruscan vase, it would be necessary that the three should 
Pronounce an opinion whether it should be purchased or not ?—Yes. 


6857. You say the fear is, that the director being highly paid, his appointment 
might become a job; by a job I imagine you to mean the Government appointing 
4 person not properly qualified ?-Yes ; or that they would appoint by favouritism 
rather thun by a fair comparison of the relative merits of the candidates. 

6858. Would it not be very difficult to judge of the relative merits of the 
different candidates for those three important places, the parties holding which 
are to have the expenditure of a large sum of money for a united collection of 
objects of art It would be an extremely difficult thing. — 

6850. Therefore the Government, even if they acted with the best intentions, 
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3V.Coningham, might not make such fortunate appointments as to escape the ; 
Esq. having perpetrated a job ?—No human institutions are necdeet but ther . 
——— be sufficiently so to answer all. practical purposes. I think the proper Ril Might 
24 June 1853. of the appointment would be very difficult; the question of art itself ME up 
difficult, in consequence of the great diversity of opinion ex; * agg 
to it. 

6860, Adding to sculpture and pictures, for the Purposes of art, th, 
class of antiquities very much increases the difficulty, does it not Poul a yole 
that persons who are competent judges of sculpture, who, for instance. . say 
ciate the Elgin Marbles, or competent judges of pictures, who apprec; Wpre- 

works of Titian and Raphael, would be competent judges of all che de ~ ® the 
of art; the mere archeological portion of it is not very difficult o{ soda hk 
is a matter of experience, of ascertaining precise dates, and so on ; but | think . 
people who are really competent judges of sculpture and painting would ba: . 
best judges you could find for all the inferior branches, 1 * 

6861. Are there not many works of art that are only valuable from the; 
historical associations ?—Many certainly. their 

6862. Those you would not exclude from the collection '—Certainly not 

6863. You would not exclude ancient British antiquities, I suppose 1_N 
should not; that would form part of the archwological department, _—. 

6864. The three directors you propose would have the expenditure of t| 
money for all the various purposes ?—They would. “i 

6865. Would it not be very difficult to provide that each of these varivus 
classes of information should f fairly dealt with by the three directors “a 
attention has been chiefly devoted to works of art ?—I should imagine that ther 
would not be much practical difficulty in it. I should imagine that one, for eka 
would devote his attention more particularly to some one department, such as 
that of antiquities or archeology, and the other two members of the Commission 
might probably be more or less influenced by his opinion on those particular 
points, but I would insist on a joint responsibility; that is, it would be their dut 
to see that the conclusion he had arrived at was the correct one, and they i 
taken counsel together should decide on the principle of action. The Sitvnisoe 
of one over three would be this: that one would arrive at a, perhaps, more 
speedy decision, and might act more freely. You might lose some things, and 
perhaps the machinery might not work quice so smoothly with three ; but still 
Pe would have a greater security against errors and mistakes ¢o which all men are 

iable. 

6866. Would not the gentleman attached to classic art frequently consider 
that the expenditure of money for Egyptian or Assyrian objects of antiquity might 
he postponed for the sake of some objects of classic art which he had in view ?— 
Opinions might clash upon those points, no doubt. 

6867. Do you not think there would be frequent danger of that ?—I think 
there might be a ¢ifference of opinion. 

6868. Mr. B. Wail.) Is there not sometimes now, in the British Museum, a 
clashing of opinions as to what money should be expended in different depart- 
ments /—That seems to me to arise from the vicious system of administration in 
the British Museum, while the different officers are squabbling among themselves, 
the thing ought to be settled by a vigorous executive authority. 

6869. Lord Seymour.| At the British Museum you are aware money is voted 
7 for books, specially for antiquities, and specially for prints and drawings: 
—Yes. 

6870. Therefore any disagreement between the officers of different departments 
cannot aflect the purchases made in the separate departments ?—I spoke rather 
with reference to this, that within the last be years there have been pamphlets 
published indicating some great disorganisation in the interior of the British 
Museum ; 1 referred rather to general reports of that kind, but I do not exactly 
know who decides what the sums of money shall ve. 

6871. You are not aware, then, that the sums of money ure voted by Parlia- 
ment tothe Treasury for these different purposes ?—Upon the request, [ conclude, 
of the trustees. The trustees so far hold the office in the British Museu that 
the Commission would do; jf it resis with them to decide. 

6872. As I understand you, you would equally have the distribution of the 
money, allotting a certain portion to pictures, a certain portion to prints and =, 
ings, and a certain portion to antiquities ; and perhaps you would even subd 
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antiquities ; is that so? 
nof the Commission. 

e three gentlemen ?—If 
the grant might then 
ink it would not be 


he money allotted to antiquities to the different classes of 
' ” would leave the distribution or division to the discretio 
TAB Would you vote the whole in one sum to thes 
the whole administration were ceatred in their hands, 
become of such formidable proportions that [ should th 
prudent to do so without a special reference to Parliament. 
6874. What I wanted to ascertain was, whether when the sum was voted it 
sould be a grant to the three directors (or the perpose of the united collections 
of art, OF whether it should be a grant of specific sums 3 So much for pictures, so 
much for antiquities, so much for sculpture, s0 much for coins and medals, so 
much for British antiquities, and so on ?—That of course would be in reply to 
their application ; they would apply for so much, and the money would be voted 
nually for each head. . 
6875. So that there would not arise that clashing between them, if there was 
money allocated for each particular purpose, whether the purchase of one object 
of art should be postponed for the sake of purchasing another?—-No; of course 
the dispute would arise before the original application of the Commissioners ; they 
would debate what was most necessary, and the liability to a split in the Commis- 
sion would arise before the application was made to Parliament. 


6876. Chairman.| That is the case in the British Museum now, is it not 2—_ 
I believe so. 

6877. Lord Seymour.| In the British Museum is it not the fact that pretty 
nearly the same amount has been voted for many years to the different depart- 
ments ?—Yes, I apprehend so. 


6878. Mr. Charteris.| The constitution which you propose of these three 
directors for the combined artistic collections implies, does it not, not only co- 
ordinate power, but co-ordinate knowledge 7—As much so as possible. 

6879. That is to say, they should each be equally good judges of all. the 
different and various articles and objects of art in the collections under their 
charge ?—If possible. 

6880. Sculpture, pictures, coins, vases, and so forth?—I should hope that the 
appointment of an effective Commission, and an improved administration of the art 
department, would also be accompanied by the establisiment of public depositories 
of art in some of the principal manufacturing towns in the country. 

6881. Do you think you would be able to find three men possessed of such a 
universal knowledge on matters of art as would be requisite to qualify them to be 
directors under your system?—I think it would be possivle to find three men 
who would be able to carry out the system. 

6882. You think you could find three such men ?—Not absolutely to carry out 
the system perfectly. 


an 


6883. Mr. Vernon.| I presume your idea is, that you would obtain three men of 
general taste and general knowledge of art, and that each of those three men would 
have a peculiar bend or turn for some department of art on which he had more 
particular knowledge ?—No ; I should say, generally speaking, that they should 
be men of acknowledged ability and experience, who had devoted a great portion 
of their time to the study of art, and who should be expected to devote the whole 
of their time to the Commission after they were appointed. 

6884. Is it not the fact, taking men as they are, that you find those who are 
most competent to judge of pictures, and who have turned their attention chiefly 
to them, are very apt rather to depreciate statues ?-—I cannot say my experience 
would lead me to that conclusion. I should say, on the contrary, that those who 
are capable of appreciating fine pictures would be in all probability likely to 
appreciate fine works of sculpture ; Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his lectures, I remem- 
ber, pointed out how closely connected historical painting is with sculpture. 

6885. You think that those who look to form as oue great quality in good 
pictures would naturally admire a fine statue?—Certainly. tg 

6886. My question had reference to the practical working of the thing: 1s 1t 
hot the fact that mapy persons who have applied themselves particularly tu par- 
‘cular schouls of art, and made themselves fully and entirely conversant with 
them, have se exclusively turned their attention to that one vranch of art that they 
lave not taken that wider range of art which you seem to expect -—if they have 

evoted themselves to particular schools, and have acquired a taste for mannerism, 
‘hey may be said to be so far incompetent judges of art ; but if it be difficult to find 
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three men qualified to carry on an administration of that kind, jt must } 
difficult.to find a dozen; and the administration would, in that Case, be nf 
worse. ‘ } Nitely 

6887. Then your idea would be this: that as to details, such ag the von, 
of pictures or the condition of statues, although they should exer, : het 
superintendence and control, as far as their taste would enable them t \ mdi 
it, they would have to trust for those details to their subordinates aCe che 
where it was a matter of necessity, lining a picture, for instance ; they ca, 
expected to line pictures. 


6888. I mean as to the purchase of pictures ?—They must judge and act f 
Or 


themselves. 
6889. Chairman.] You are aware that in some of the great art ing; 
the Continent, at Berlin for instance, and at Paris, the whole institution 
a single director ?—I was not aware that at Berlin it was under a s 
6800. At Paris it is so, is it Not >—At Paris it is, | know, 
6891. Then your board of three would, in fact, be a substitute fo; Be 
one who is found in those other galleries ?—I should say that Berlin coyjq sy 
quoted as a specimen of good management. I went to Berlin, two or thre, ot be 


LUtions of 
IS und 

~ : ey 
ingle directo, 


. . s - - ; Vea 
ago, for the special purpose of examining the state of the pictures, ani vi 
gallery generally ; and I came away with a very unfavourable impression Head 


with regard to the treatment of the pictures, and of the purchases w 
been made, particularly those made by Dr. W aagen. 

6802. But Dr. Waagen is only the head of a subordinate department ?—Y,.. 
and I made it my business to find out what pictures be had purchased and | 
found that most of those were pictures that never ought to have beey admitted 
within the walls of the gallery. Another sei: was also very objectionable, namel 
the catalogue; the defence set up by Dr. Waagen was this: he siated to M i 
Rezé, one of the experts in the Louvre, that the king would have pictures by 
every master, and he begged of him not to judge of him by the catalogue. oy. 
ever, in Paris public confidence in Dr. Waagen’s opinion was so much shakey 
that in the last published catalogue his name has beea erased in almost every 
instance where it had beea inserted previously. 

6803. Do you consider that the particalar piece of mismanagement yon allude 
to in the Berlin Gallery is connected with the cireamstance of the supreme direction 
being in the hands of a sirgle person, and that the evil would not have arisen 
under your system of a Board of three ?—I attribute the mismanagement to the 
persons entrusted with the care of the gallery; the excess of cleaning for instance; 
the great quantity of varnish which was laid upon the pictures; the excessive in- 
correctness of the catalogues, p'ciures being attributed to masters erroneously, and 
things of that kind, which proved to me that the gallery at Berlin was not confided 
to proper or competent hands. 

6894. Errors we know must arise in all homan institutions ; but | want to 
know whether, in reference to your own scheme, as compared with the system 
pursued at Berlin, where the institution is under one chief, you consider that the 
evils to which you allude are tracéable to the circumstance of the establisimen 
being under one chief, and that they would not have arisen if the institution had 
been under a board consisting of a certain number of responsible persons — 
I cannot say that it was traceable to that fact, but if there had been three per- 
sons responsible, I think it possible that some of those abuses might not have 
existed, 

6895. In regard to the supposed partiality which has been referred to by 
Honourable Member, of one of the three directors, for particular branches 0! 2 
and a consequent disparagement or neglect of others, if any abuse of that see 
arose under three directors, you cousider it as likely to arise under a single one: 
—Certainly. 

6896. Lord Seymour.| Do you consider it desirable to create 
united combination of art, or do you think it desirable to keep the 
tinct, though under a separate management from the present ?—My 
is pot favourable to the centralisation, in one building, of these various depart 
I think they might be classified better; the pictures might be collected in | 
building ; the statues, and prints, and drawings left at the British Museum, ie of 
books might be placed in a third adjoining department ; bat the centtalse cut 
them in one single spot, and at some distance out of town, would practic’, 
them off from a very great number of people who now have a0 oppo 
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ng by them; the only possible ground that I can con 


henefit! ‘ ceive to be urged j 
pase of the Kensington site for a National Gallery, wouid be that it should nh 


be open on rege ett people, when they might take advantage of their holiday 
to 

g you consider it 

that the pictures 

e the pictures should 

Etruscan vases should 

ollections to a certain 


extent. . ‘ i 
6898. Should you think it desirable to have a set of casts of all the best 


statues connected with either one of these collections ?—I should like to see a 
collection of the finest casts orm part of the sculpture collection at the British 
Museum. I think it would be a most valuable addition. An important step 
was made in the culiivation of art during the last century, by the bringing tovether 
a collection of casts by the Dake of Richmond, from Which, t believe, several of 
the founders of the Royal Academy studied; and it was considered a great ad- 
vantage that this gallery was freely thrown open to the artists of the day, and thus 
they had an opportunity of studying casts of fine Statues, which they had no 
other opportunity of seeing. 

6899. The difficulty would be to find space for so large a collection as would 
soon grow, if all the finest casts were brought to one building ?—Yes; but I ap- 
prehend there is space to be had in the neighbourhood of the Museum. 

6goo0. If one united collection of art were made, would it not be necessary, in 
order tu render it sufficient for the purpose of study, that a library should be 
connected with it ?—I do not know that there would be any special advantage in 
placing a library in a collection of that kind. i 

6901. Do you not think that, when a person goes, for instance, to study coins 
and medals, which are often studied for historical purposes, it is of great im- 
portance that, when the collection does not contain a particular coin, there should 
be books of coins in the room, so that a volume could be taken down and the 
party could be shown the coin, which exists in some other collection ?—That 
might ceriairly be an advantage. 

6902. Is it not desirable to have many works connected with art, accessible at 
the place where collections of art are deposited ?—Yes ; it might be advantageous. 

6903. Again, with regard to prints; you would connect the prints and drawings 
with the pictures, as I undersiand you ?—Yes. 

6904. But you are well aware that many most curious and valuable prints are 
contained 1a vooks, irom which it would be a great pity to take them away, and 
that you could aot obtain those prints except by obtaining the books which con- 
tain them ?—Yes, I believe that that difficulty has been felt in the British Museum ; 
the librarian and superintendent of the prints boih wished to take possession of 
certain books, the librarian on the ground that they were books, and the superin- 
tendent of prints on the ground that they were prints; but that is a practical 
difficulty which very seldom occurs, and is of very trifling importance. 

6905. But those difficulties and those advantages would make it desirable, 
would they not, not to exelude books from a united repository of art ?—Yes; if 
they are to be united, I see no reason why books should be excluded. 

6906. I mean books which are applicable to the purposes of the collection ?— 
It would be simply a question whether it would be more expedient for students of 
books, or of sculpture, to walk into an adjoining wing of the building, or to an 
institution, perhaps, half a mile off. 

6907. If it were a mile or two off, it would be inconvenient, because they 
could not compare the book with the work of art it described ?—It might be. 

6908. Chairman.| The library for an art institution would not be so very volu- 
ninous as to interpose any difficulty in the way of having such a collection as 
would be necessarily attached ?—No; | should think not. 

6909. With reference to the opinion you have given as to the non-necessity of 
combining the collections, you referred merely to the question of local combina- 
tlon or contiguity, irrespective of the combined superintendence, did you not ?— 

€s; Ido not think their being in separate buildings would in any way interfere 
with the arrangements of the Commissioners. 

_ 6910. Supposing you left the paintings in Trafalgar-square, and the sculpture 
"0 the British Museum, would you still propose to have your three chief Com- 
0.59. 3P 4 missioners 
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i”. Coningham, missioners superintending the whole of the art collections as one, thouoh :, .. 
Esq. ferent localities 2—Certainly. mt dif. 
-——- 6911. Otherwise you would lose the advantage of having uniteg a 
24 Jume 1853 = competent and experienced advisers as to purchases and otherwise. 
now divided into two departments, one at the Gallery, and one at the M 
You would concentrate that knowledge. — 

6912. You stated that you thought, if there were a number of Offices 
pertectly well qualified in regard to sculpture, another aS to painting, +a Rig 
third with regard to gems, coins, and so forth, their united Opinions wouiy 
exceedingly beneficial ; if the collections were not to be combined you w be 
forfeit that advantage ?—I do not see that. ould 

6913. Do you think that any advantage would result from co-operation betyy 
the managers of the Trafalgar-square jamie and the managers of the Bret 
Museum, with regard io their respective purchases or otherwise >—| certainly : 
not; but I think the tendency of all my observations has been, to show 4 » 
would be desirable to con¢éentrate the power in a very limited number of zs 
and not to diffuse the responsibility. ans, 

6914. Then the Committee are to understand that, although you may object 
the combination of institutions in one locality, according to the mode that has 
been proposed, you do not object to place the whole of the art institutions ones 
one system of management, even though in separate localities 7—No, 

6915. Mr. Charteris.) Ave we to understand that your objection to this con, 
bination is one of principle, or of pa and site ?—The question of site no 
doubt, weighs very much with me; I think it would be a very great injury bythe 
cause of fine art in this country, and to the diffusion of taste among the people 
to remove the National Gallery from the central position it occupies in Trafaloar. 
square to Kensington. . 

6916. Supposing there were no other objection as to site and locality, should 
you object on the principle of combining the National Gallery in the same buildinc 
with these other coliections ?—Perhaps aot. 4 

6917. Should you think it desirable, if there were no other objections, tha 
those collections should be so combined ?—I think it might be desirable to com. 
bine them in one bailding if a central site could be obtained. 

6918. Then your objection is one depending on site?—In a great measure; 
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the question of expense would weigh with me very mu 80; people can hardly 
be aware of the enormous expense attendant on mo\ jects of sculpture in 
the British Museum; even moving them from one part e building to another 


is a most costly affair. 

6919. Mr. Vernon.| Do I understand you to mean this: that if you go toa 
picture gallery, or a statue gallery, for the purpose of instruction, the real interest 
of each of them ought to be sufficient, without there being any facilities necessary 
for going from one to the other?—I think that # piciure gallery would be amply 
sufficient to occupy any one’s attention, and the only advantage of bringing them 
close together would be the fuciljty for comparison, and, perlaps, for study; t 
might somewhat facilitate that. . 

6920. Do you consider that there would be any special value for students in 
having such a combination?—No ; I do not know that I should say so. 

6921. Chairman.) Suppose, for example, the space in Trafalgar-square, or # 
the British Museum, could be found adapted for the purpose, you would be rathet 
favourable to the combination, local as well as administrative -—Yes, I might. 

6922. Are you not sensible yourself of any objections to the site of Trafalgar 
square in reference to the preservation of the pictures ?—No objections apply to 
Trafalgar-square that do not apply to Kensington, and I think it is questionable 
whether the dampness of Kensington might not make it a more objectionable sité 
for the National Gallery than Trafalgar-square. I stated in my evidence, In 1850, 
that the amount of injury the pictures had suffered from time, or from the : 
sphere, was inappreciable ; and that the injury arose from other causes, from the 
cleaning. Be 

6923. You are not of opinion that the situation in Trafalgar-square expo 
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gallery to other influences besides that of smoke, to which you bave ite le 
not consider much importance ought to be attached ?—The number cM ; i 


going into the building is urged as an objection; I do not consider ay 
objection ; I wish the people to go into the National Gallery, but I et 
de so under proper arrangements. 6924 If 
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6924. If they go in in such crowds as to render it offensive to the u 
and to Jadies particalarly, who ought to have their share in the adv 
from the contemplation of ne pictures,—if large masses of the low 
in, many of them perhaps only from idle curiosity, do you not thin 
tion ?—L do not think that is found to be the case ; for instance, d 
Exhibition, I used to see ladies frequenting the building on the 
js much as on the dear days. . 

6925. Lord W. Graham. ] Have you ever been in the galle 
of Whitsuntide and Kaster Monday :-—Yes. 

6926. Are there not very great crowds there then ?—There are very ere 
crowds, ; ; i 

6927. Lord Seymour. | You have said you think that the only injury which at 
present arises to the pictures in the gallery arises irom the cleaning. Am [I right 
in so understanding you ?—The only appreciable injury. 

6928. There are some pictures there that have been fora long time under glass, 
are there not >— There are several, ' 

6929. Have you observed any alteration in those pictures, or that they have 
been better preserved than others not under glass 7—They have been better pre- 
served ; at least they are cleaner, do not know that there has been any greater 
process of decay going on in the pictures that have not been under glass, but the 
surfaces of the pictures that have been under glass remain clear and more trans- 
parent than the others. 

6930. If the incrustations that come upon the pictures that are not covered by 
glass obscure the pictures more than those which are covered with vlass are 
obscured, does it uot seem to follow that the impurities of the atmosphere do 
collect very much upon the pictures ?7—To a certain extent they do; there are few 
precautions adopted to prevent their accumulation ; the most ordinary precautions 
are not efficiently taken; there ought to be a frequent wiping and dusting, and 
there should also be a careful exclusion of the smoke and dust from the outside. 
Instead of that the front door is left open, and then of course all the smoke, dust, 
and impurities of all kinds streanf in without anything whatever to check them, so 
that the pictures might almost as well be in Trafalgar-square itself. 

6931. Considering the great number of persons who flock to the gallery at all 
times of the day, it is one consequence, is it not, that the door must be a vreat 
part of the day kept open ?>—Yes, but then you may have several doors; in the 
Louvre, at Paris, for instance, on a Sunday the door is open; enormous crowds 
of people go there, and I never heard of any inconvenience arising from it, or 
that there was any injury done to the pictures in consequence of the immense 
number of people going there. 

6932. That is only open one day in the week ?—Yes. 

6933. Here it is open four days in the week; and I believe that, un holidays 
especially, the gallery is very much crowded ?—Yes. 

6934. You have said that you think the present site the most desirable, as I 
understand, for the pictures ?—I think it is a most excellent site. [ understavii 
that, at Burlington House, there is an available site of three acres, and that, [ 
should think, would be highly preferable to the proposed site at Kensington. 

0935. According to your own evidence you would not move the gallery from 
the present site 2—I should not. 

6036. Do you consider that the present site of the National Gallery would 
afford all the conveniences that are required fora national gallery for this country ? 
—TI think a site might be obtained which would answer all the requirements of 
art, as a national gallery for pictures. 

6937. At Trafalgar-square ?—Yes. , 

6938. Do you mean that you would obtain more ground e—>l would obtain 
more ground at the back; there was a plan published, I think, in the Report 
of 1850. 

6939. Would the removal of the barracks be part of your plan 2—{1 can 
hardly say I have matured the plan so far as to go into the details of it; but my 
conviction is that there is ground which could be obtained, and that would answer 
all the requirements of a national vallery. 

6940. Mr, Charteris. Do you know the ground ?—Yes. abs eddie 

6941. Are you aware what is at the back of the National Gallery ?—There 
are the barracks, and also the baths and wash-houses. 

0942. Are you aware whether the present National Gallery can be extended 
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without encroaching on one or other of those buildings —Withou, Enero): 
on the wash-houses ; but I suppose the wash-houses might be removed Aching 
6943. Lord Seymour.] For the purpose of the formation of @ national gall 
do you think it desirable that pictures should be arranged in any chrono.” 
order >To a certain extent ; something might be done, no doubt ; byt fir Oviea| 
is, that too much has been made of that chronological arrangement Pitog 
seen it carried out at Berlin, and also at the Louvre, and I do not think 4), hay 
effect of grouping a number of pictures by the same master is good, |, a th 
tribune iv the Louvre at Paris, where fine ictures of various schools are by nae 
togetier, the effect produced is infinitely r than the effect in the lone 
lery, where there are a number of pictures by the same masters together gal. 
would not place a Fra Angelico by the side of a Correggio ; you woy) iy 
vour to harmonise them, and would exercise your judgment in bila, 4 
pictures together ; but still I think a certain degree of chronological aranieine 
might be very tairly and advantageously adopted in the gallery, Ay the sa nt 
time, I am opinion that to convert a nutional gallery into a mere archeoloui.. 
museum for literary antiquarians would be quite misapprehendiny the y 
of a gallery of ancient masters. - 


6944. Mr. Charteris.) Might it not possess both qualities ?—It might, and ougy, 


6945. Chairman. Do you not consider that the taking a certain number of 
pictures not of the first class, and arranging them, as is done in the Academy a 
Florence with respect to the Florentine seliwols, they not being the choices, 
specimens which are in the Uffizzi Palace, you miyht have an interesting histo; 
of art carried out on a larger scale in yreat galleries !—My impression of the 
Academy at Florence is, that it is a collection of the finest works, or at least of 
very fine works, of the early Florentine masters, 

6946. You do not mean that they are the finest works ; are not the finest works 
all in the Pitti Palace, or the Uffizzi?—There are many pictures in the Academy 
equal to any of the early works in the Ufiizzi, or Pitti. 

6947. Do you think it desirable to have sueh a collection 2—I think it highly 
desirable that we should have a collection of the early works of the Italian school 

6948. I speak of the historical series in the Academy at Florence, which com- 
mences at the earliest beginning, and comes down to the latest period ; is not that 
an interesting collection ?—Most interesting. 

6949. Do you not think that the sume principle might be carried out, by which 
a great repository of art might be established on a scale which would be worthy 
of this nation ?—I would not concentrate the early works so much together. 


6950. Lord Seymour.] You have stated that you are anxious that every 
facility should be afforded to the public to come to the gallery ?—Every facility. 

6951. You are anxious also that every possible convenience should be afforded 
to students ?—Certainly. 

6952. Some difficulty arises in combining those two objects; would. you pro- 
pose that separate apartments should be set aside for students, and that a picture 
should occasionally be moved there for their studying it and copying it, so that 
it might not interfere with the general exhibition of the gallery ; or would you 
prefer shutting up the gallery entirely, and then leaving it to students for some 
days in the week ?—TI should prefer the plan you suggest ; they would have rooms 
then for their use. I would also allow them to work in the gallery, and [ am not 
aware that in the Louvre that is found to be inconvenient, though I believe there 
is a restriction on the admission there. The use of private rooms would cet- 
tainly be advantageous, but then there should be a limit to that ; for instance, 
if a fine picture were to be always in the hands of copyists, the public would % 
deprived of the enjoyment of viewing it. I do not know that in reality there i 
any great good done by copying pictures; in Italy, where copying is carried ™ 
to a great extent, it has not tended to develope good artists. es: 

6953- There is a considerable trade carried on in Italy, is there not, in selling 
copies of pictures ?—It is quite a trade, a mere manufacture. % 

6954. That convenience which I have alluded to as being desirable a 
afforded to students would require considerable additional space, would it not: 
It would require some additional space. 


stem of 
6955. Chairman.) When you speak of the faults of the former Te orks 
purchase, both with regard to the inferior quality or inferior schools of the \ 
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departments of art, do yon ania a mere alteration in the system of direction VW. Conall 

would ensure an improvement in that system ?—I should say it might. Esq. 
pel You do not think it necessary for there to be any recommendation or 

injunction, on the part of Parliament or Government, to adopt a different system? 24 June 1853. 

Of course success must depend entirely upon the competency of the Commis- 

sioners appointed. 

6957. Among the present boards of trustees there are a number of gentlemen 
of considerable taste and knowledge, as amateurs, in reference to the value of 

‘ctures; and yet we find that under that system the object has not been accom. 

lished, although Parliament has in several instances expressed an anxiety that 
certain improvements in the system should take place. Do you not think it would 
be requisite, under your own plan, that there should be some special injunction 
or recommendation as to how the plan under the old system was to be modified 
or whether a new system was to be introduced in the purchasing of pictures 1] 
think that the purchases of pictures which have been made by the trustees 
demonstrate that they do not possess that taste which you imagine they do, or at 
all events that they bave abstained from exercising it on these occasions ; and the 
Commissioners, if they were competent persons, would be far more capable of 
judging what the requirements of the gallery were than the Government. 
~ 6958. Under your own system, the Commissioners would be persons having a 
general knowledge of pictures, and might fulfil their duties; but if they had 
certain likings or peculiarities of taste of their own, the result might be that at 
the end of a year or two we should find that we had a number of specimens which 
gave but little satisfaction to the nation, although they might be worth the money 
they cost 1 one sense ; do you think that your sysiem would provide any security 
as to that, unless there were some injunction by Parliament or Government as to 
the plan to be pursued —A recommendation might be given them, that they 
should endeavour to form a complete historical collection, comprising works of the 
different great schools of art. 

6959. You would not have any injunction as to purchasing pictures belonging 
to the earlier and purer schools of art, rather than (as has been the case of late 
wien pictures have been purchased) from the more recent and less original 
schools ?—I should say they were of far more importance than the works of 
the later period; but what I consider to be works of the greatest importance 
and models for the student, are the works of Titian for colour, and Raphael for 
design, composition, and so on. 

6960. Those, and other works belonging to the higher and purer schools of 
art -—Yes. 

6961. Would you leave the whoie thing to the discretion of three Commis- 
sioners -—I think it must be left in a great measure, if not entirely, to them. 
I think if the subject is discussed, and public attention is constantly directed to 
what is going on, it would be perfectly impossible, with such a system of adminis- 
tration, that either the Holbein should have been purchased, or that the pictures 
should have been cleaned in the way they have been. 

6962. Are you of opinion that more mistakes, such as the mistake in the 

purchase of the picture said to have been a Holbein, but which was a spurious 
picture, have been committed under the system of the trustees during the long 
period their administration has lasted, than probably have been committed under 
any other system of management elsewhere, or would you not rather think that 
the number of such mistakes as have been committed has been singularly small ? 
—I should say that they were very large, if you look at the small number of pic- 
tures they have bought since the purchase of the Angerstein collection. 
_ 6963. Mr. Charteris. | Does your objection to the system of purchase confine 
itself to the purchases that have been made, or does it extend likewise to the 
purchases which have not been made by the trustees?—To both. I think that 
when you see the bad pictures which they have purchased at very high prices, 
and the very fine pictures which they might have purchased, and which have been 
sold at very moderate prices, it would be difficult to find any other system under 
which such mistakes could have been made. 

6964. Lord Seymour.}] Will you have the goodness to state the names of the 
pictures that have beev purchased, and which you describe as being great mistakes 
and bad pictures ?—I should hold the Holbein to be a very bad purchase. 

6965. Now will you tell us some others?—I hold the Velasquez that was pur- 
chased the other day for the National Gallery, to be a very objectionable purchase. 
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W. Coningham, 6966. Mr. Vernon.] Do we understand you to say you conside 
Koa. ania ?—I consider 1 to be very far from a good one ; and J consider ve "1 
RS Tay most unfortunate specimen of Velasquez that could have been selected. the 
4 Jume 1853. 6967. Lord W. Graham.) Do you consider it to be totully useless in 
and comprehensive collection ?—Totally. Within a few days of the at reat 
that picture a private gentleman, an acquaintance of mine, a Well-known aSe of 
collector. purchased a magnificent portrait, by the same muster, in a Most Picture 
condition; I am not aware of the price he gave for it, Perfec, 
6968. Lord Seymour.) Will you mention some other picture?—Oy | 
over the list I should point out as an objectionable purchase the Susan 


the Elders, by Guido. p°5 Ol ae ee 
6969. Do you mean that that is an inferior picture of the artist? 


it is an inferior picture of the artist. Af 

6q70. Therefore on that account you think it ought not to have bee, Purchas 
for the national collection ?—I think it ought not to have been purchased . |! 
also, considering the fine Rembrandts we have, that the Head of Rew wit 
which was bought from Lord Myddleton’s collection, Ought not to have 8 
purchased. There is a small picture also attributed to Guido, of two heads cy." 
and St. John ; that picture, I think, is a disgrace to the gallery, 

6971. Lord W. traham.| Do you consider that that picture is not by Guido? 
—I am sure it is not. 

6972..Do you consider that if we had no trustees, but had three directors 
appointed, we should be saved trom these errors ?—I think that with three, or with 
one who was really responsible, it would have been impossible that such a thine 
could have been done. 8 

6973. Are you so far acquainted with foreign galleries as to be able to tell us 
whether they have sometimes made mistakes in purchasing pictures 1—Ber|;, i 
I think, one I can speak to. 

6974. Have they made no mistakes there ?—Many. 

075. That is under one director ?—One. 

6970. And he has made some mistakes ’—The purchases I alluded to were hot 
made by him. The only purchases I was able to trace were those made by Dr. 
Waagen, and | found a person who was able to point out to me the pictures he 
had bought, some 15 or 20; and, with one single exception (a very fine picture 
by Sebastian del Piombo), the pictures were worthless. 

6977. Then Dr. Waagen, although he had a great reputation, and had the 
responsibility, bought, as it seems, a worthless picture sel 

6978. Should we not be liable to the danger here if we looked out for one 
director, that whatever care the Government might take in the appointment be 
also des not have that perfect judgment that would save him from buying some 
very inferior pictures '—I should prefer the appointment of three for that season; 
aad on that ground also I should object to sending a single individual on a sort 
of roving commission on the Continent to make purchases. 

6979. It would be dangerous, would it not, to send one particular person 
abroad, because he might become enamoured of one particular picture, aut 
recommend strongly its purchase ?—He might. 

6980. You have said there were not only numerous mistakes in making bad 
Pea but that there were mistakes in omitting to purchase, did you not — 

did. ; 

6981. They must, in omitting to purchase, depend, first of all, upon the money 
at the disposal of the trustees, must they not?—I suppose so ; but, as far as I can 
judge, when there is any serious determination or wish on their part expressed !0 
purchase pictures, the money is forthcoming, , 

6982. Do you think that in past years, looking back to 1847 for instance, and 
1848, money would have been forthcoming ut that time easily for the — 
of pictures ?—There are times, such probably as the period you mention, a 
money may not have been forthcoming; but, consciously or unconsciously t0 
themselves, I think it appears that when certain influences are set (0 W?" 
pictures are yt The recent purchases have been made from the Orleans 
family, and I think may be attributed to their having come from the Orleans Gal- 
lery ; and my own impression is, that if they bad happened to belong to2 tbe 
individual, and had not come with all the prestige attached to them, they wou 
have been passed over without any great care or attention. sents 

6983. Is buying from a celebrated collection so far a security that, at all ev th 
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the picture has oo a > a '—The Spanish Gallery was cele- 
prated in Paris as a particu wai hor ee lt t ~ seems to have been a different 
impression hae a parsons in this country; and when it was first opened 
there was great dissatisfaction expressed, not only among the amateurs, but among 
the artists 5 and I believe it was pretty well known at the time, that any artists who 
were willing to go and copy at the Spanish Gallery, immediately had a job given 
them at Versailles. 

6084. Mr. Vernon.| When you Say it was a very bad collection, you do not 
mean to say it was not always understood that there were good pictures in it ?— 
‘There were some few; no first-rate pictures. ; 

6985. Mr. Charteris.| With reference to those pictures which you say the 
trustees have purchased, and those that they have not purchased, are you aware 
that at the time they made those purchases which you consider to have been 
objectionable, they might have purchased at the same sales other pictures which 
you consider unobjectionable, and which would have been desirable acquisitions 
to the gallery ?—Certainly ; at the Harman and other sales there were pictures 
that would have been very desirable purchases for the National Gallery, but which 
were not bought. 

6986. Are you satisfied with the purchase of the Titian that was made last 
year from the Soult collection ?—] think It was a scandalous purchase. 

6987. What is your objection to it?—I consider it not a genuine Titian ; T 
consider it a Pastiecio ; in the manner of Titian, and an imitation of the celebrated 
picture at Dresden ; the other picture, which they have not ventured to hang u 
in the National Gallery, was, if possible, more objectionable than that. The 
reference to the Titian from the Soult collection reminds me that there were in 
that collection some most important pictures, as examples of the Spanish schools, 
and they were, many of them, sold at very moderate prices. 

6988. Were they preferable specimens to those recently purchased from the 
Orleans collection ?—Infinitely. 

_ 6989. Would you think it desirable that the gallery should contain specimens 
of the Dutch school —Certainly. 

6990. Should you think it desirable that it should contain specimens of foreign 
or native living painters ?—I cannot say I should. 

6991. Where would you draw the line beyond which you would purchase no 
pictures for the nation ?—I would exclude the works of living painters. 

6992. On what principle?—On the principle that I do not think they are 
modeis for imitation; I think that the living painters are very inferior to the old 
painters, and as the pictures in the National Gallery shou'd be models for study, 
the works of living artists are not those I should place before the public. 

6993. Do you confine that to the living artists of this country, or do you extend 
it to, the living artists of other countries ?—I1 should extend it to other countries. 

6994. Lord W. Graham.} Do you object to the Turners now in the National 
Gallery ?—I object to the Claudes being displaced from their: old position in 
order to make room for the works of Turner, which are extremely inferior; in 
fact, a very imperfect imitation of the works of Claude. 

6995. You would object to them when he was living as not constituting good 
models ; do you object to them now, when he is dead ’—They become historical, 
you may say, then. 

6996. And you would put them in cn that ground ?—It is difficult to draw, a 
precise line, If you were to ask me whether I should recommend the purchase of 
the Turner pictures for the National Gallery, I should say decidedly not. 

6097. Mr. Charteris.) Would you object to the purchase of a fine specimen of 
urner in his early years 2—I should object to its being purchased, decidedly. 
6998. Do you think it desirable that copies of fine works in churches, or in 
galleries in Italy, which it is impossible to acquire, should be made for the National 
allery >—As a general rule, I should think it objectionable. I can imagine 
particular circumstances in which it might be desirable to obtain a copy of one 

of those pictures, i ade 

°999. In what particular case ?—I should not wish to define the precise circum- 
stances, -but I'think circumstances might arise which would render it desirable to 
obtain a copy of some celebrated picture. 
7900. Should vou think it desirable, that those who have not the opportunity 
means of travelling abroad should see brought before them, in the form of an 
irate Copy, the works of Michael Angelo in the Sistine chapel; the Trans- 
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figuration, by Raphael, or his famous picture at Dresden, the Mado , 
Sisto hy i the accuracy of the copies, I think it would be ay rie San 

7001. By accuracy, I mean as accurate as they can be obtained ITs oe ) 
position may be given ; but if the exhibition of paintings at the Royal Ac “ . 
is to be taken as an index of what British artists can do, L assert that the “a 
give you an accurate copy of Titian, or of any of the great masters, Peano 

7002. Do you extend that observation to foreign artists, and do yoy me; 
say there is at present no person living, either in this country or Shida to 
could make such a copy of any of the great works as it would be hong 
place before the public of this country ?—Not when they can place Original a 4 
of the great masters before them, which I conceive to be one of the great va 
of the National Gallery. i 

7003. But besides sarmasing works of the masters, which it is in our pov 
to acquire, do you not think it desirable that specimens of the great work; “td 
cannot be acquired, should be placed before those who have not the Means o, 
time to travel abroad to see them ¢—I think the tendency to copy on a grea a 
would act injuriously on artists; and you would be placing before the public 
works which are aliogether of an inferior character as models. ‘ 

7004. Then I am to understand that you object to copies being made of th 
great works which cannot be acquired, im order that they may be bung y 

me : y & Up and 
shown to the public in our National Gallery?—I should; copying has bee 
carried on in that way for the French Goverument, and I am not aware that i 
has ever done any good. 

7005. You have stated that your main objection to the removal of the gallery 
is its present central position ; | imagine by that, that you think the public wouli 
see the pictures less if it were removed to Kensington ?—Certainly. 

7006. What do you define the ‘ public” to be; do you mean the workins 
classes—I cannot define the public in any otber way than by saying that at 
Trafalgar-square there would be a great number of spectators going in with various 
objects in view, and at Kensington there would be comparatively very few. 

7007. Do you think the upper classes would be prevented going to see the pic- 
tures, opposing the gallery were transferred to Kensington ?—I should say not. 

7008. Would the removal of the gallery to Kensington prevent the middle 
class from seeing the pictures ?—I think it would be an impediment in the way 
of their seeing the pictures. 

7009. By the middle class I mean shopkeepers, and persons actively engaged in 
business ; have they time, do you imagine, to be frequently going into the National 
Gallery, and do you believe that they go frequently into the National Gallery 
now to look at the pictures >—To a certain extent ; but I think one of the greatest 
boons you could give the public, and one of the greatest benefits you could conifer 
on the country at large, as well as on the arts, would be to throw open public 
museums and galleries on Sundays, that being the only day on which the working 
classes, and a large portion of the middle classes, have an opportunity of studying 
the great works of the great masters, 

7010. If the National Gallery were thrown open on Sunday, would your 
objection to the Kensington site be obviated?—-No; it would be partially 
removed. 

7011. Why would it not be obviated ?—Because, on the other days it would be 
a very great obstacle ; it would be an obstacle to the students for one thing, an¢!t 
would cut off all the east-end of London; the very dense population in Finsbury, 
for instance, if they had to go ail the way down to Kensington, it would become # 
matter of impossibility for them to visit the gallery. On selfish grounds, it would 
be a great obstacle to me. I should scarcely ever go into the gallery if it were a 
Kensington, whereas I frequeatly go in now, 

7012. It would entail your taking a cab ?—Yes, it might. 

7013. Vo the working classes, or such of them as are actively eng 
their occupation, go into the gallery much on week days ?—In the holidays they 
do, and I often see some of the fustian jackets looking round. 

7014. You say they go on the holidays ?—Yes. ots 

7015. May we not generally assume that the working classes from that ont 
to which you have referred, Finsbury, have not time to go to the National Ga f y 
ps: with its present site/—They can only, of course, partially attend, * 
rarely, 

7016. You say they go on holidays ?—Ip great numbers. 
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7017. If they went in great numbers on a holiday, they could go equally 
whether the National Gallery were in Its present site or at Kensington, could they 
not ?—It would be a very long journey for them, 

7018. As a matter connected with their iealth, as well as their amusement and 
‘structions do you not think it might be even desirable that, when they have a 
poliday which they intend to devote to seeing these works of art, they should 
spend that holiday at Kensington, which is on the borders of Hyde Park, which is 
described as one of the lungs of London, in pure and fresh air, rather than spend 
+ in Trafalgar-square ‘—I should doubt whether there would be any appreciable 
difference between the air in the gallery at Kensington and the air in the gallery 
at Trafalgar-square. 

zo1g. But in order to reach that gallery, they would have to pass, would they 
not, through purer air, than if they went no farther than Tratalgar-square ?—The 
neighbourhood of Knightsbridge barracks has always been considered especially 

estilential. 

-o20. Is the air of Hyde Park so ?—No. 

7021. Are you aware that the proposed site for the gallery is on the confines 
of Hyde Park, with an open square behind it?—It is a pretty situation, and an 
airy one. | 

7022. Do you think, generally speaking, that the air there is more healthy, 
and likely to be beneficial to those visiting the gallery, than that which is to be 
found in Trafalgar-square ?—It may be. 

023. Chairman.| Have you any special remarks of your own to make ?— 
There is one point with regard to my former evidence that 1 should like to refer 
to. I made some statements with regard to having had my own pictures cleaned, 
and I heard there was considerable dissatisfaction expressed by Mr. Farrer, with 
reference to the manner in which I spoke of him in his capacity as a restorer. 
[ have no modification to make of my evidence with regard to the question of 
cleaning ; but I would simply state that several pannelled pictures which I have 
had backed passed through Mr. Farrer’s hands, and were restored; that is, the 
cracks were stopped and covered. On my Crivelli, the Gabrielli Raffael, and I 
think one other picture, that operation was satisfactorily performed by him ; but 
then I did noi consider that a cleaning operation. 1| placed the pictures in his 
hands with the special proviso that they were not to be cleaned; they were 
merely to be stopped, and the portions that were stopped restored ; and the rest 
of the pictures, which were in a very good state of preservation, were not 
to be cleaned. That was the reason why I said I had never had any pictures 
cleaned. 

7024, Lord W. Graham.| Nor revarnished ?— Varnished. 

7025. Mr. Charteris.| Was the old varnish to be taken off —No. 

7026. Chairman.] Were you dissatisfied with the operations Mr. Farrer performed 
on any of those pictures ?—I was satisfied with the manner in which he had treated 
those pictures ; but I found in the case of a picture which I purchased, a Mantegna, 
now in Mr. Thomas Baring’s collection, which had recently passed through bis 
hands before I purchased it, that when I applied a little turpentine to it a quantity 
of the varnish and colour came away ; and | found that the sky had been smeared 
all over with coloured varnish to conceal cracks underneath which were of no 
consequence, and which, in fact, ought not to have been touched ; and one or two 
other cases came under my observation, which certainly shook my confidence in Mr. 
Farrer asa restorer, and I did not feel certain that in placing a picture in his hands he 
would simply contine himself to repairing the picture so far only as was absolutely 
necessary, without adding anything more; but [ must say, with regard to these 
pictures which he restored for me, that he did them perfectly well, and that I had 
no reason to be dissatisfied with him, 


Sir Charles Eastlake, p.n.a., called in; and further Examined. 


7027. Chairman.| I BELIEVE you wish to communicate some information to the 
‘Cominittee with regard to a transaction which you think illustrates the history and 
principle of picture purchasing on which you were questioned previously by the 
‘Committee >—A picture has been purchased this day at Christie’s; a detail of 
the mode in which it was recommended, and the shortness of time in which the 
recommendation could be made, may perhaps assist the Committee in their pre- 
sent investigation. 
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7028. Will you give the Committee your account of What has fa 
The picture was in Mr. Samuel Woodburn’s gallery, and had been 
time ; it is called a Giorgione. The surviving Mr. Woodburn invited the 4 
of the National Gallery to see the pictures which he intended to sell. j Ustées 
that the trustees might, if they thought proper, select any whicl they iif Orde 
fit for the National Gallery, and purchase them, or recommend their pyc ek 
private contract. The trustees met and went to Mr. Woodbury 


ss Place 
1er 
© for S0me 


, : S gallery ; 
consequence. I was particularly desirous that they should see this picture iat f 
Giorgione; the price which Mr. Woodburn asked for it (for he was felis ed 


name a price) was 2,060 guineas. I told him | believed his brother, My¥: §;\ 
Woodburn, would have taken jess, and thereupon Mr. William Wood tied ys 
that whatever bis brother had given me to understand he would take, be id 
ready to take. My impression was that the sum was either 1,800 of ih. 
guineas ; but the trustees did not entertain the question, because they though” My 
the pictures were shortly to be sold, there would be a chance of thei; Setting that 
picture, if it were thought desirable to obtain it all, ata less price; and therefor. 
nothing further was done. When the pictures were to be sold they were sent 14 
Christie’s, and were seen there. I, of course, recognised this picture, and looked 
over the collection to see if there was anything else to which | thought it would 
be advisable to call the attention of the trustees. I wrote to the Chancellor of 5 
Exchequer, saying that I thought there was a picture which it was Very desirable tha; 
the nation should possess, naming this so-called Giorgione. I had Only seen one 
other trustee, Mr. Russell; he agreed with me in recommending it, and allowed 
me to quote him accordingly. Mr. Gladstone's reply was to the effect that he 
thought a meeting of the trustees should take place, as there Was, in this case. 
just time, before he could sanction the purchase. I had his answer yesterday 
morning. I was very much occupied, and had not time to go down to the 
National Gallery to see the secretary, and was also not sure of finding him; | 
therefore wrote a few circulars to the trustees, and sent my own servant with 
them. I went in the afternoon to the National Gallery, and apprised the secretary 
of the meeting that was to take place that same afternoon, yesterday afternoos, 
The meeting took place accordingly, and the result was a recommendation that tie 
picture should be purchased for a certain sum; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
sanctioned the application this morning, and the picture has been purchased very 
much below the sum which was recommended to be given. It was purchased 
for 500 guineas. I have entered into these details, as they show the difficulty of 
acting on the pressure of the moment; and if I have €ntered into particulars 
respecting the active part I have myself taken, it is by no means in order to show 
I have been more active on this oceasion than the trustees generally are, but it 
so happened to fall more particularly to my lot to take this trouble. It shows 
how much pressed the trustees may be at a certain moment, and how difficult it 
is to secure a picture from want of time, and from not having a sum of money 
at their disposal. 

7029. In reference to this picture you had no difficulty in regard to ascertain- 
ing the merit and genuine character of it. You knew of the picture a consider- 
able time before, and had seen it in Mr. Woodburn’s collection ?—I had seen it 
there, but I did not know all the particularsabontit. I learnt them before I made 
the recommendation to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and those particulars 
were very much against the picture in regard to it: state. The excellence ot the 
picture is admitted, I believe, universally; the qualities of merit and rarity are 
adinitted, although the master is not certainly known; but the state of the picture 
is bad ; yet knowing those facts, I recommended it earnestly to the Chancel.or 
of the Exchequer. 

7030. Mr. Charteris.) You say the master is not known?—The master is not 
universally recognised. My own impression is that it is by Giorgione, the name 
which is given to it. é ; 

7031. Does co tg dispute it?—I am not aware of the opinions entertained 
on the subject in England ; I have not inquired, Some may perhaps attribute It 
to Bellini; but if by Bellini, the alternative is quite satisfactory. That is also a 
important point to be brought before the Committee ; because I think there Bt 
be occasions when, although the name of the master js entirely doubtful, yet ibs 
excellence and other recommendations of the picture may he such, that there 
ought to be no hesitation in recommending its purchase. 


7 is Di its great 
7032. Chairman.) This picture was purchased, then, on the ground of its a 
melt, 
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merit, and on the ground of its being evidently a genuine specimen of a fine 
school, but without any historical or other evidence of its gennine character or 
« provenienza ?—The history of the picture is even against it. I wish to draw the 
attention of the Committee to the facts that were apparently strong against the 

urchase of the picture, and to show that, notwithstanding those facts, I warml 
F commended its purchase. At belonged originally to Mr. Standish, and haa 
4hrown aside from his collection as a picture of inferior merit. It remained in a 
jumber room at Florence, and, for some time, though called a Bellini, was esti- 
mated at a low price,—some hundred scudi. It was seen in Florence by some 

ersons, now i0 London, in a very fine state; a Roman dealer, named Baldeschi 
pought it some 10 or 15 years ago for a small sum, or what would be called ‘ 


Cc . 
small sum, but the exact sum is not known. Then an artist, named Cochetti, 


-, Rome, in attempting to clean it much injured it. That being done, it was 
‘prought to London by Baldeschi, and Mr. Samuel Woodburn bought it, partly by 
means of an exchange of other pictures. Whether anything further was done 
either to injure it more, or to repair the previous injury, while in his hands, I do 
not know. I am anxious that the Committee should know that all these facts 
were before me, and | took care to inform the trustees of them, that they might 
have their eyes open. before recommending the purchase of this picture. z 

7033. Was the picture then purchased on your own judgment, and that of the 
one or two trustees you alluded to, or did you call in other advice with regard to 
the picture ?—There was rather a large meeting of the trustees, and they decided 
on the purchase, after these facts had been placed openly before them. The 
person from whom I obtained this information, a foreigner, was the only con- 
noisseur who expressed any opinion upon it, and he was decidedly of opinion it was 
a Giorgione. 

7034. Mr. Charteris.| Have you any objection to mention the name of that 
connoisseur ?—His name is Cavalcasella. 

7035. Do you consider him a good judge of pictures ?—I think him a very 
good judge. I met him at Berlin, and found his knowledge of the history of 
pictures very great; I believe he has been in Spain, and vas travelled much; he 
knows a good deal of what you call the provenienza of pictures. 

7036. Do you consider him a good judge of the state and condition of pictures ? 
—Certainly, and especially in this case; for he made a sketch of the picture when 
it was untouched, and has that sketch still; I have not yet seen it. 

7037. Generally speaking, from your knowledge of him, do you consider him 
a good judge of the state of a picture ?—I think he is a good judge; but I should 
distinctly say that I mentioned his name in answer to your question, whether 
I had heard any opinions at all; if I had heard none I should have recom- 
mended the purchase of this picture, and taken the responsibility on myself; and 
I wish it to be understood that I do take the responsibility on myself. No trustee 
moved before I did; and it is one of those cases in which, if I had had the sole 
management, 1 would not have hesitated to give 1,000 guineas for that picture. 

7038. Chairman.| Was not the letter of the Treasury, written after the purchase 
of the Holbein, to the effect that hereafter the trustees should not buy without the 
opinion being taken of two persons, valuators or appraisers, or qualified persons 
not members of their own body ?—Quite so; and it is important that you should 
take that point also into consideration, because there are cases in which it is 
impossible, or would be extremely injudicious, to obtain such opinions imme- 
diately before a sale; because it is scarcely possible to get such opinions without 
making it known that the trustees contemplate a purchase. 

7039. Then you consider that letter not to have been intended as a positive 
regulation, but only as a recommendation in cases where it could be complied 
with ?—It shows it is practically impossible ; but the letter of the recommendation 
has always been fulfilled, and will be fulfilled now: the opinions of two judges 
will be taken on that picture ; that has been done before; for example, when the 
Van Eyck was purchased, and the Head by Rembrandt; the guarantee was 
Teceived afterwards. 

7040. Suppose those opinions were adverse, what would happen then ?—In the 
ormer case to which I allude the opinions were promised beforehand, in fact, in 
the sale-room ; the instruction was so far literally complied with, but the opinions 
Were not actually written till afterwards. With regard to the possibility of an 
adverse judgment, that risk must be run, and it is incurred in this instance. As 
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I said before, I am willing to — ar gear + M SOME cases jt j, impos 
par : os an padi to believe you will prove to beright; but ~~ ‘ 
an senile of purchasing, supposing that the two gentlemen, who were orig 
intended to be consulted before the purchase, oe _ consulted ill ate ; ' 
and supposing them to give an adverse Opinion hel © pleture is not Worth rds 
ineas, what advantage arises from that process being gone throug), 7_| he 
- never would be any difficulty In getting opinions, unless it were a dene 
mistake, to fulfil the letter of that condition; but L state the case a ‘i 
j be run. 49 
ane you would not look a ROT . —_ : the purchase. 
ou would take twomen of high qualifications, and allow them to Judge (Mpartiali, 
“ to the merit or — it of the picture ?-—It is always to be suppose that the 
judee | rtially. ‘ : 
rovin hy” the osatiaan of laying down a regulation that Opinions « 
be ‘taken before purchases are made, if those opinions are not taken il re 
purchases are completed ?—It is a difficulty which exists, and which may tend P 
show you the anomalies of the present system. 

7044. Do you not understand that that letter from the Treasury yas 
peremptory injunction from the trustees to follow a certain course?—It js followed 
in the way I say; there is no injunction to take these opinions at any particule 
moment ; it is, in short, to satisfy the Treasury that the picture is worthy of being 

urchased. mv 
$0 cian Do you think it quite indifierent whether the opinion of these gentlemey 
+s taken before or after the purchase ?—It is impossible, in all cases, to vet they 
re. . 
eer If the Treasury injunction was that a certain thing Was to be done, the 
natural course would be, in cases in which it was impossible to do it, not to pur 
chase that particular picture, because you have not the guarantee which the Tyea. 
sury require for the purchase ?—I merely state the case as it exists; I haven 
hesitation in saying that I should take ly the same course again, and in thi 
case the Treasury sanctioned the without exacting any such condition: 
rhaps, is an answer. 
a Loca Sade’ Was the former Minute of the Treasury perewptoy 
that the opinion of two ns was to be taken before the purchase /—I admit 
that the Minute would be useless unless that were anderstood, but | do no 
remember whether the mere wording may bé considered to imply that condition, 

7048. Chairman.) As you say you knew this picture long ago in Mr. Wool. 
burn’s possession, and as it has been under your eyes a long time, had you no 
plenty of time to enable you to get two opinions of competent valuators, according 
to the terms of the Treasury letter ?—Yes; 1 confess it did not occur to me t 
get those opinions ; I considered that my own jadgment was sufficient, and I was 
not desirous to have the picture telked of. oe. 

7049. Lord W. Graham.) Bat you could wot have yot those » apreaebe : 
suspicion arising that they were wanted with a view to a purchase for the N “0 
Gallery ?—-Quite so: at any time it would not have been possible hi . if 
opinions without the danger of letting out the fact that the trustees contenp 
ype ee ; i he regulation, to whict 

7050. Mr. Vernon.) The inference you draw is, that the regu'ation, . 
reference has been made, was, in fact, ane that could not always be acted on. 
Yes. 

7051. Practically, therefore, the plan of purchase bas not alg “ 
Such is the obvious inference; my only object is to put these fac She rest 
Committee, in order that they may draw their own conclusions ; - 'o know bot 
the censure of the trustees, or of myself, E still wish the Committee ect 
the regulation in question works, and what are the objections to odd “ sce 

7052. Mr. Charteris.) 1s it your opinion, confirmed by what has a meso 
day, that the present system is one which is not likely to lead to oto pats 
of a fine National Gallery ?—I1 have no doubt of it; 1 was anxiol shat subjee! 
in possession of these facts, us they confirm what I have said on 
before. 
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COLONEL MURE, rw tHe Cuarr. 


Frederick Hurlstone, Esq., called in; and further Examined. 


; 7053+ Chairman. | YOU stated that in 1850 you offered yourself as a w 
W to Lord Seymour's Committee on the subject of the site of the National Gallery -— 

We I did so. i BEE 
| # -054. But, from circumstances which it is unnecessary to specify, your evidence 
9 at that time could not be received :—Yes. 
|= 7055. 1 think you stated in a letter at that time that you had objections to the 
TS xemoval of the site ?—I did. 

7056. Which letter was printed at the close of the Report ?—Yes. 

7057 Were there any other persons who were desirous of being heard upon 
that subject, who held the same views as yourself?—] remember that Mr. Fogyo 
was desirous of giving evidence at the same time. v 

7058. What are the objections you have to the removal of the site ?—I think 
the present site is the most desirable that could have been chosen for a National 
Gallery ; on the Continent, all foreign nations have chosen the most central posi- 
tion, and I think, comparing the National Gallery with the galleries on the Con- 
tinent, there is hardly any site which presents so many advantages, and to which 
so few objections can be made as-the present site ; it is situated on an elevation, it 
is perfectly dry, and above all it is-easy of access from all parts of London, from 
the east, west, north and south. 

7059. Are you not sensible of any disadvantages resulting to the pictures from 
the effects of smoke, owing to the gallery being situated in a central part of the 
town ?>—I have heard that there have been objections made to the site of the 
gallery on the ground that the London smoke is prejudicial to the pictures. J do 
not believe that the London smoke injures the pictures, and I think I should be 
supported in that opinion by most of the noblemen and gentlemen who have fine 
collections of pictures in London ; in the generality of instances, their choicest 
pictures have been retained in London. I would instance the collection of the 
Marquis of Westminster, the Bridgewater, and the Stafford collections ; and there 
are also the Rubens pictures, above 200 years at Whitehall ; and the fine collec- 
tion of the late Sir Robert Peel, which are in the immediate neighbourhood. 
These last are subject to all those influences that the National Gallery is-subject 
to, but.m-a greater degree than the gallery, owing to their being on lower ground, 
and liable to the smoke from the steamers on the river. The Committee are aware 
that, the. other day, Mr. Russell produced a letter from Lady Peel, which stated that 
the pictures were in “a most perfect. and pure condition,” and that. I believe to be 
the case. Besides the collections I have mentioned, there is the collection at 
Wy Northumberland House, where there is a fine picture by Titian, of the Canaro 
= Family, which has been there, I believe, for more than a century, and which isin 
very fine condition. 

7060. Mr. B. Wall.] That picture is notin the best possible condition, is it? 
—~It has only been injured by touching sixty years since. 

_ 7061, Chairman.| Have you had opportunities of examining all these collec- 
lions of pictures to which you allude ?—T have seen all of them. . 
7062. Are you not aware of any peculiar increase of dirt upon the pictures in 


« ° "oa 7 
ondon?—No, I observe no effect upon the National Gallery pictures from the 
: ‘ . ae ee 1 ny 
smoke. With reference to what I have said as to the collections that are in London, 
0.59. 
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and as to the tacit opinion of the owners of those galleries, from their keen; 
finest works in London, I would add the opinion of the Royal Aca fe Ping thei, 
7063. When you say you would add the opinion of the Royal hosts’ 


mean that the Royal Academy has given any opinion that th ¥ do voy 


© pictures ; 


National Gallery are not exposed to damage from smoke ?—I mean p- 0 the 
own acts. I allude to the wish of the Royal Academy to retain thes, from theip 


that very position and building. Iam perseripaware that it may be oe in 
to those pictures that are in the annual exhi ition, they are only retained 4 
short period ; but I would venture tu say that the injurious influences that ie 
been referred to, if they do exist, act with much more rapidity on freshly pai ave 

ictures than they do on pictures which have been long painted, and which we 
ae repeatedly varnished, as the pictures in the National Gallery hay < 


2 é eb 
7064. You are of opinion that the modern collection receives no injury. dy: 
the few months it is exhibited ?—If pictures are liable toinjury from Lond NB 


‘ ° 0 ° 
and the position of the gallery, newly painted pictures would be peculiarly jit 
to it, they being for the most part unvarnished, e 

7065. What are the other pictures of the Royal Academy to which you 
—There are three classes ; the freshly pene pictures, the Pictures th 
Academy borrow from noblemen, and which they retain for the purpose 
by the students, and some pictures that are brought from Dulwich, 
gallery they are trustees; those are retained during the remainder of th 
the study of the students, which I can hardly imagine would be done 
situation considered injurious to the pictures, as has been surmised, 
be a breach of trust, and not altogether honourable conduct towards tho 
and gentlemen of whom the works are borrowed, But there is another collection 
of pictures which the Royal Academy possesses, the diploma pictures, as they are 
called, a valuable collection of the works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough 
Wilson, and others; those pictures are of considerable value, and the Royal 
Academy are anxious to retain them there permanently. 

7006, Are you sure that the Royal Academy have expressed an opinion that 
they wish to retain those pictures permanently in that situation ?——There js tacit 
proof of it, from the fact that they desire not to remove them. 

7067. Do you know whether they have ever made any proposal that they 
should continue in that position, and that there should be an extension of thejt 
establishment, supposing the National Gallery pictures to be removed elsewhere? 
—There was a memorial presented by them to the Queen, to which I alluded in the 
evidence I gave the other day. 

7068. That would imply that they wished to keep the diploma collection, and 
the other pictures they have, on the present site ?—Unquestionably. 

7069. And consequently that they cannot be under an impression that they are 
exposed to danger from smoke ?—Certainly, there cannot be stronger proof of 
their conviction ; and I would observe, generally, that those pictures that have 
been either on that site, or in the immediate neighbourhood, for a longer period 
than the other pictures in the National Gallery, I allude to the pictures which 
were in the Angerstein Collection, which have been there, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood, for above 60 years, putting out of question the injuries which 
have been committed by cleaning, upon some of them, are in the finest state of 
preservation. 

7070. You have stated that you do not think pictures are liable to injury from 
smoke in that situation; do you think that they are liable to more dirt or dis- 
figurement there from any other causes than they would be liable to, supposing 
them tu be removed to a more airy and open situation ?—If there be any ground 
for the objection made on the score of the injurious effects of the London 
atmosphere, it would be necessary to remove them eight miles from London, «4 
much as moving them a shorter distance would not remedy the evil. I may add, 
that the question of the London smoke being injurious to pictures is one of weston 
import; for if such a rumour, though unfounded, takes hold of the public, it 18 4 
virtua] ape of all fine works of art from London. oG 

7071. You say that you do not think that smoke does any mischief ; I " a 
whether you are not aware of any other sources of discoloration oF = Ait of 
which the pictures are exposed from the present situation, independe® ” 
smoke ?—] am not aware that there are any that arise from the situation; | el 
are otLer influences to which they would be subject, such as the breaths of pers 


a ae : ; » in whatevel 
Visiting the gallery, tle pictures would be liable to that, of course, sjtuation 
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ituation they were placed ; that is perfectly apart from the effect of the London 
atmosphere upon the en ge f . 

7072: You are aware that the eee’ of 1850 embodied in their Report the 
substance of a Report made by the Royal Commission of the same year, stating 
that the persons frequenting the National Gallery did not consist entirely of persons 

cing to see the pictures, but that crowds of idle people were in the habit of 

running iD, from one cause or another, particularly at the guard mounting, or to 
avoid a shower of rain, and that a great accumulation of breaths and effluvia was 
injurious to the pictures; and it has been also said that that prevents persons who 
wish to go for the purpose of seeing the pictures from availing themselves of the 
use of the gallery ?—That is an objection which I think may be remedied with 
great ease, by the adoption of proper regulations in the gallery: 
"7073. What regulation or what plan would you propose for obviating that 
objection 1—I do not myself think there would be any objection to the plan 
which I believe has been suggested, of people obtaining tickets for entering the 
gallery. ‘ 2 

7074. That was a plan alluded to in answer to a question which suggested that 
in another part of the building, or in some neighbouring street, there should be an 
office where any person who wished to see the gallery, and was of decent appear- 
ance, should, without being asked any questions, be allowed a ticket to enter the 
building ; are you of opinion that those persons who really desired to see the 
pictures would avail themselves of that privilege, and that idle persons would not 
take the trouble to go even a short distance merely for the purpose of getting 
access to the gallery ’—I think so; but for the purpose of excluding people not 
decentiy dressed, I should think that a policeman stationed at the door would be 
sufficient. 4 

7075. Lord Seymour.| Your opinion, that the present gallery and the present 
site of it is the best for the national pictures, is founded, I suppose, on the assump- 
tion that there is plenty of room there at present ?—I believe that if the whole of 
the gallery had been applied to the purposes for which it was built by the nation, 
there would certainly have been up to this time, and fur many years to come, 
abundance of room. 

7076. As you have for some years considered this subject, you are probably 
aware how many lineal feet there would be for the purpose of exhibiting pictures, 
supposing the Royal Academy were removed ?—I do not remember at present 
how many lineal feet there would be, but it would be more than double the present 
space. 

7077. It was stated before the Committee of 1850, that if the Royal Academy 
were removed, and if the whole of the central hall were floored over, there would 
then be 1,620 lineal feet for the exhibition of pictures ; are you aware at all what 
space there is for the exhibition of pictures in the gallery at Berlin, for example ?>— 
I am not. 

7078. Are you aware what space of wall applicable to the exbibition of pictures 
there is in any gallery abroad ?—I am not; but the gallery of the Louvre is 1,400 
feet long, and very narrow. 

7079. In order that we should form a correct opinion as to the space which 
should be available in our own gallery, is it not necessary that we should con- 
sider what is the space that is available in foreign galleries >—It certainly would 
be advantageous ; but the subject upon which I spoke was the desirableness of the 
Situation, and its not being liable to do injury to the pictures. 

7080. You told me just now that the removal of the Royal Academy would 
give ample space; I now state to you what space there would be if the Royal 
Academy were removed, and the central hall floored over; and I asked you 
whether you have considered that, even supposing that were done, there would be 
sufficient space for the exhibition of such a collection of pictures as this country 
ought to possess >There might not be sufficient space ultimately if the rooms are 
retained of the same size that they are at present, but would be for years to come. 

7081. Do I understand that you would alter the size of the rooms ?—I would 
make alterations. But should it not ultimately be sufficient for the demands of 
the National pictures, I understand that there are facilities for enlarging it behind. 

7082. You having attended to this subject since the year 1850, and having 
been anxious then to give evidence upon the question, have probably more 
matured opinions than you had then; and I wish to ask you whether you have 
Considered what available space there is there for the purpose of making addi- 
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tions’ to the gallery?—There is the workhouse. T beg to refer to 

was offered by Me Kael? ¢ This is a subject on which architects won” Which 
better opinion than any I could form ; bat from what'T have seen jn Mears”? 
of Mr. Barry and Mr. Pennithorne, Lam perfectly convinced that suffic; CVide nce 
can ‘be obtained for all the future wants of the National Gallery, Clent space 

7083. That would involve the necessity of buying fresh ground ?—yj;; 
but at present I do not think it would be necessary to ‘purchase fresh IMately 
Mr. Barry gives a plan, by which he shows ‘there would be 14 times the 
space farnished by the National Gallery. — 

7084. Chairman.) Mr. Barry, in his evidence, im the year 1848, in ans 
question No. 204, stated that by his plan there would be 14 times the a to 
of the present accommodation procared for the National Galler oan 
that. : Aves 

085. Lord our.] Do you know how ‘Mr. roposed 
spacdt oN. Ni dager Be: to get additional ground be ind. ‘ 10 get tha 

7086. Then he was not to get that additional space upon the present Site 
the gallery, but was to add to the site by the purchase of additional land ty . 
but a very considerably larger gallery might be obtained upon the present at 
I believe Mr. Barry proposed to enclose the ground in front of the Netions 
Gallery. 

7087. By advancing the gallery even with the portico ?—Yes, 

7088. There is no doubt, is there, that a considerable ‘addition mioht , 
obtained in that way ?—A considerable addition. Risks 

“08g. You contemplate, in the first instance, as I understand you, adding 1 
the gallery by enclosing that space ?—I do, and removing the Royal Academy. 

7090. And by removing the Royal Academy, and eventually making prepara. 
tions for the purchase of land behmd the gallery *—TI do. P 

7091. As land usually rises in price when it is known that the public must 
have it, it would be expedient, would it not, at once to secure the ground behind, 
in order that it may be obtained before the absolute necessity for acquiring it 
arises >—That is very possible ; but T understand the parish are very anxious to 
quit the St. Martin’s Workhouse. 

7092. Therefore the prudent course would be at once to acquire that ground, 
which, according to you, would eventually be necessary ?-—Undoubtedly it would 
be prudent to acquire it as early as pouettie 

7093. Are you aware what the average number of visitors is stated to 
have been in 1850?—I have a statement of it at home, but I am sorry to say] 
am not provided with it here. 

7094. The average number was stated to te about 3,000 daily, whereas it 
appeared ‘that in the Gallery at Berlin, which contains more space than ow 
gallery, the daily number of visitors amounted only to 200 ?—That is very 
possible. 

7095. Tu persons who come With an anxiety to study the pictures, and to make 
themselves acquainted with the progress of aft, must not such an immense crowd 
passing through the gallery be very inconvenient >] am not aware that any 
inconvenience has been felt in the ‘National Gallery from ‘the immense crowds 
visiting it. The representation that was made by Mr. Uwins was rather with 
re‘erenee to the class of persons that came ‘there. ‘He stated tlat éhildren were 
constantly seen playing in the rooms, and that parents brought their children, and 
taught them to walk from one to the other, which is hardly consistent with the 
idea of there being an immense crowd there. 

7096. If 3,000 persons come there daily, do you or do you not th 
“person who is anxious to study the style and ¢ aracter of a painter, 
belore a goth for some time, such a crowd coming by must be inconvenient : 
J can only reply to that i by saying that I have been constantly in the habit 
of going down to the National Gallery myself, and that Ihave sot found av) 
incouvenience in studying the pictures from the presence of any crowd. b 

7097. Thev you do not think that even with the present limited space, such . 
number of persons as 3,000 passing through the gallery would interfere with any 
one who wished to study the pictures?—I speak from my own persomal experienc’, 
from going repeatedly to the gallery to look at the pictures. When you “4 
“study,” 1 presume you mean not to paint from the pictures, but to hentia 
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-aag. Chairman.| You have stated, that by adopting certaj 

B —_ the persons visiting the gallery might be ae ee kite File, Tah, 
‘gubt, but I do not wish to reduce the number. Beer 2 
09g. Is there any other mode by which you would reduce the number of 
yjsitors besides that of taking tickets ; do you think that the number of public 
days might be limited, and that. certain days might be set apart for the more 
enlightened classes and better judges of pictures to visit the gallery, still leaving 
sufficient scope for the general public to see them ?—I should be sorry to limit 
the number of days on which the gallery should be open tothe public. Itis already 
closed tivo days in the week, , 

-100. Would the precaution of making each person take a ticket, which would 
afford some security that he would not idle his time in the gallery, be the only 
precaution you would think of taking '—I think so; I think it would not be 
desirable to restrict, beyond what is absolutely necessary, the accommodation of 
the public; for T imagine that the object of a National Gallery is to improve the 
yublic taste, and to afford a more refined description of enjoyment to the mass 
of the people. t 

7101. Lord Seymour. | Would you give every facility to persons desirous of 
copying pictures 1n the National Gallery ?2—I would consider what was for the 
public advantage first, and, consistently with that, I would afford parties every 
facility for copying the pictures. , 

7102. Do you think that even two days in the week are too much to be given 
to artists for the purpose of copying pictures?—I do not think them too much. 

7103. Do you think it would be desirable to have rooms in connexion with 
the gallery where artists and students might copy the pictures, while the public 
might still visit the gallery ?—The difficulty in the way of such an arrangement 
would be, that a picture might be so constantly absent from the walls of the gal- 
lery that the public might be deprived of the benefit of it ; it is done at Pieeace 
to a certain extent; I have seen it done there repeatedly, but I rather object 
to it; I think it is better to allow the copying upon tke present plan, and not to 
allow the pictures to be removed from the walls of the gallery. 

7104, Mr. Ewart.| Do you know how many, persons frequent the gallery for 
the purpose of copying pictures now ?—I am not certain; I have not got the 
number. 

7105. Are there about 70 ?—I fancy that.is about the number. 

7106;. If it issanything approaching to that number, would not such an arrange- 
ment. as: has: been suggested, deprive the public of a great number of pictures at a 
time, in order that artists might have an opportunity of copying them ?—It would. 

7107. You spoke of the site of our National Galiery resembiing that of galleries 
on the Continent, from the fact of its being in the centre of the town ; are not 
continental: towns: very different from London, on account of the enormous size 
of London; and consequently the much. greater crowds that frequent our National 
Gallery ?>—London is unquestionably of much larger size than any of the con- 
tinental cities, but the crowds which attend the Louvre in Paris are infinitely 
greater than any that attend our National Gallery. 

7108. Are you quite sure that 3,000 people go to the Louvre in a day ?—I am 
sure | have seen many more than, that in the Louvre at one time. 

7109. Lord W. Graham.], That is on Sundays only, is it not ;—On Sundays 
and on: féte ‘days. occasionally the Louvre is infinitely more crowded than our 
gallery; I have been to the National Gallery on the most crowded days, and 
Never saw it crowded to the extent the Louvre is occasionally. 

7110. Mr. Ewart.| Ave you aware that the director of the Berlin Gallery, 
Mr. Waagen, has stated that he has found a great deterioration in the paintings 
of our National Gallery since his last visit to this country, which was 15 years 
ago ?—I am aware that he says so; but I am not of opinion that they are dete- 
Tlorated, except from the cleanings and bad varnish. 

7111. Is not there some danger of injury occurring to the pictures from the 
dust created by the vast crowds who visit the gallery, combined with ammoniacal 
exhalations, as was stated in the evidence which was given before the Committee 
10 1850?+—To a certain extent there is that inconvenience, which is an incon- 
venience to which every gallery is subject that is frequented by the public, in 
Whatever situation it may be. 

Fa 12. Do you thiuk that the greater the crowd, the greater the quantity of 
st, and the greater the amount of exhalation :—No doubt. 

0.59. 3R4 7113. Is 
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7113. Is there sufficient ventilation in the present National Galle; 
ing the crowds that frequent it sometimes ?—I am not aware that thc 
too great in the National Gallery; I have never seen it so myself; byt roel 
always good. \ Ntilatic, 

7114. Can you compare such a gallery with private collections, like Si 
Peel's, the Duke of Northumberland’s or the Royal Academy, to which oot 
smaller numbers of persons are admitted ?—Certainly not, except th Much 
Academy ; but when I spoke of the pictures in those collections, | “ e Royal 
strictly with reference to the atmosphere of London, and not with re pa peakin 
those inconveniences to which every gallery is subject where large ae to 
people are admitted. Crs. of 


7115. Lord W. Graham.) Have not the pictures in those collection 
periodically cleaned ?—Of that I am not aware; I dare say they have “ht ten 
in order by the ordinary aaa 0 kept 

7116. You think that is all they have been subject to?—Yes. 
information with regard to anything further, , 


7117. Chairman.] If the state of the atmosphere is such as to involve f, 
cleaning, is not that an objection ?—If it involve frequent cleaning it js ni 
objectionable; but it depends upon the extent of the cleaning Seitited. 1. 
not imagine that it would involye the necessity of cleaning of pictures ; n 
ordinary sense of picture-cleaning, because it would not involve taking a 
varnish off. 8 the 


7118. Mr. B. /Wall.) Which should you say was most detrimental to a pictur 
the influence of smoke or the influence of dirt?—It would be the same- the 
dirt in London principally arises from the smoke. Sir C, Eastluke has said . 
not apprehend any mischief to a picture from dirt. 


7119. I apprehend there are two elements of mischief going on in the Londor 
galleries, one from the immense influx of visitors, and the other from the state of 
the atmosphere; I wish to know which you think most detrimental to a picture: 
the number of people who frequent the gullery, and the effluvia arising from them, 
or the smoke of London ?—I think the number of people frequenting tle gallery, 
and the effluvia arising from them, would unquestionably be the most likely to be 
injurious, 

7120. You have mentioned the Dulwich Gallery; have you had any means of 
comparing the state of the pictures at Dulwich with the state of the pictures in the 
National Gallery ?—I have not particularly directed my attention to them, but I 
know generally the state of the pictures in the Dulwich Gallery; they certainly 
are not in better condition than the pictures in the National Gallery. 

7121. Do you not think, that if glass were adopted more generally the danger 
would be less from smoke, dirt and dust ?—There is no doubt that it is a protec- 
tion against dirt and the exhalations arising from the presence of a great number 
of people. 

7122. Do you not think that one of the great objects of National Galleries, and 
of schools of art of every description, is to make them as public as possible, and 
to throw them as open as possible to the masses of the people ?—Unquestionably ; 
if they are not so, the object for which they were intended is defeated. 

_ 7123. Do you think that if the gallery were removed to any suburb of London 
it would be possible there should be 3,000 visitors daily in that gallery e—I thiuk 
it would be impossible. 

7124. Do you not think it of immense importance that there should be 
3,000 people, or even 6,000 were it possible, visiting the gallery every day a 
ee eo as the object of having a gallery at all is to exhibit it to the 
people. 

7125. Would you not say that the more visitors there were the more likely it 
would be that art would be more fully developed, and that it would take 
hold more of the imagination and enter into the education of the people*— 
Certainly. 

7126. You do not think it would be desirable that, because a man had a sinock- 
frock on, and had not a very decent appearance or a very proper dress, he shou! 
therefore not be admitted to see that which he wished to see, and which was pu 
chased with the public money, and placed there for public gratification >—] think, 
to a certain extent, public decorum should be observed. I have in Paris see" me 
lower classes admitted dressed in blouses, 


ys Considey. 
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7127 Are not the police and the attendants upon the gallery, who are paid 


ly to preserve order and f, 
ficers, put there expressly to p aud for the security of the pro 
in the gallery 2—-Undoubtedly, ? oe 


~128, And if they were found not to be sufficient, w 


have an increased staff ?— Undoubtedly. 


7120. Would not that answer every purpose of preventing people from eating 

unseasonable luncheons or being dressed in improper dresses >No doubt it 
d. 

ie Mr. Ewart.] Whatever be the dress, or whatever be the quantity of the 
eople who go there, do you think it desirable to have so many visitors that they 
would prevent each other from seeing the pictures ?—No, and I think there is no 
likelihood of its happening. , 

7131. You suggested a system of tickets, by way of somewhat limiting the 


ould it not be very easy to 


numbers ; is not a ticket itself an impediment, and is not a small impediment 
frequently a great obstacle r——It is, undoubtedly ; but I think it a less impediment 
than the plan originally adopted at the British Museum, which is now discon- 
tinued, of obliging all persons visiting the Museum to write down their names. 
132. You also suggested the plan of having policemen; would it be advisable, 
do you think, to give a discretionary power to policemen as to admitting proper 
persons, and might they not possibly exclude an artist, who might not be so well 
dressed, though perhaps as eminent as another?—I{ do not think that is likely to 
occur. ; i 

7133. Might it not be preferable to limit the numbers by taking the gallery a 
little further off, rather than by adopting restrictive reasures at the door, such as 
requiring tickets, or giving policemen a discretionary power with regard to «dmis- 
sion :—I think to remove the gallery from its present site, to a site further off, 
would defeat the object for which the National Gallery was founded, and I think 
it would be altogether a serious evil, both to the public and to the institution 
itself; for I feel perfectly convinced that if it had been removed from under the 
eyes of the public, where it is now, notwithstanding there may have been extensive 
damage done to the pictures, and very considerable mismanagement, we should 
never have had the advantage of an inquiry such as that which is under the con- 
sideration of the Committee at the present moment. 

7134. Mr. B. Wall.| You mentioned in your examination some pictures that 
you distinguished by the name of ‘diploma pictures,” and which you say belong 
to the Academy; do you know whether those pictures are ever exhibited to the 
public ?—I am not aware that they have been exhibited to the public since the 
removal of the gallery to Trafalgar-square ; they were exhibited to the public in 
Somerset House. 

7135. Do you know on what grounds they have been since withdrawn from the 
public view?—Not at all; I am not aware of any motives that the Royal 
Academy may have had on the subject. 

7136. Lord W. Graham.| You state that in your opinion the present site of 
the gallery is the most convenient that could be selected ; for what class of persons 
do you consider it most convenient, the wealthy, the middle, or the lower classes ? 
—For all classes. 

7137. With regard to the more wealthy classes, they could easily go a short 
distance, I suppose -—They could, but with less convenience. . 

7138. With regard to the working classes, they could only visit the gallery in 
great numbers on holidays or on Sundays 2—Of course. 

7139. Then, in fact, it would be their day’s amusement ?—Certaiuly ; and I 
think one object of the institution of the National Gallery is to endeavour to 
afford a more refined description of amusement than the mere sensual amusements 
of the people in general, to which, were they denied this, of course they would be 
compelled to resort. 

7140. Do you not think it would be more conducive to the people’s health, 
and to their amusement also, if the approach to the National Gallery happened to 
be through the parks, and if when they arrived there, they were able to diversity 
their amusement by perambulating in extensive and ornamental gardens ?—I do 
not, indeed ; | think the distance wou!d counterbalance the advantages. 

7141. They would naturally take a walk on a holiday, would they not !—But 
the holidays are only a small portion of the time the National Gallery is open. 

7142. 1 am alluding now to the working classes; they would cnly visit the 
National! Gallery in any considerable numbers on holidays ?—Then there are 
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ample opportunities for others ; but of course if the gallery were at a distance 
they could not get there so easily. ' Baal Pe , 
fy Mr. Ewart.} Do not the working c —s go Im vast numbers to Ham 
ton Court 2—I believe the numbers who go to err: Court are not a quarter 
so large as those who go to the National Gallery, though it is open on Sundays 


7144. Mr. MW. Milnes.] Have you ever been at Hampton Court on a Sunday? 


—Not recently. 

7145. Are you not 

lieve they are. 

Be La Chairman:] Are many of them of the lower classes ?’—The working 
classes. a ae 

7147. Mr. M. Milnes.) 1s not the communication between Hampton Court 
and London a very different thing from what the communication would be between 
the centre of London and one of the suburbs, such as Kensington, for example ?_ 
Undoubtedly there is a difference in the distance. 

7148. Is not the difference so great as to make one rather like an €Xpedition 
while the other might be taken in the natural course of a few hours’ relaxation >_ 
I believe that these expeditions to Hampton Court are things that only occur Ht 
certain intervals, and at certain times of the year. I believe that a great numbe; 
of the lower classes would be deprived of the benefit of the National Gallery if i 
were to be removed from its present site to the suburbs even. r 

7149. Do you imagine that any large portion of the working classes go into the 
National Gallery for amusement or relaxation on any other day except on those days 
which they can devote to those purposes ?—They cannot visit the gallery on other 
days than those on which they have the opportunity of doing so. 

7150. You do not quite understand the question; do you think, that of the 
lower classes who at present visit the National Gallery, there is my considerable 
portion who go there except on such occasions as would allow them to go a little 
out of their way for the purpose of visiting it?—Undoubtedly a considerable 
number frequently visit the gallery on other days besides holidays; on holidays 
they take excursions to the country. 


7151. Must you not subtract from the number who visit the gallery all mere 
loungers who, happening to be in the vicinity of the gallery, go in to fill up time; 
there are large numbers, are there not, who go in to eseape bad weather, and there 
are others who go for other purposes, such as to meet particular people, and so on ; 
excluding all such persons, do you think there is any considerable portion of the 
working classes who go to the gallery for the purpose of visiting and looking at 
works of art at any other than such times as would give them an opportunity of 
taking a little excursion out of London?—I believe that all those persons of the 
lower classes who have any taste for art go at other times; I believe also that a 
large number of the persons who go down to Hampton Court go there for the 
purpose of strolling about the gardens, and do not see the gallery at all, although 
included in the returns. 

7152. Do you think, supposing the National Gallery were removed to some 
situation a short distance from town, the difference between the penny omnibus 
and a walk would really interfere with a man who was desirous to See a yreat 
exhibition of art, whatever his class of life might be ?—I think it would interfere 
with it very much; it would generally require two omnibuses where the present 
site, from its central situation, requires one. 

7153. Do you not think that by placing the National Gallery some little dis- 
tance out of London people would be inclined to attach a little more importance 
to a visit to it than they do now, and would direct their attention more especially 
to the objects of it than when they go into it as an ordinary lounge ?—I do not 
think that anything would be gained in that respect; its removal would be a great 
inconvenience to myself, and I believe artists generally would find it so; We often 
go down to the National Gallery for the purpose of reference, and we find it 
exceedingly convenient where it is; if it were removed to the outskirts of London 
I should not be able, ina great number of cases, to visit it when | wished. 

7154. With regard to artists themselves, do you think that the difference of a 
quarter of an hour’s drive in an omnibus would be of any considerable importance 
—-I think it would. , 

7155- Do you know the state of the gallery at Hampton Court ! 
seen it recently. i hows 


aware that the crowds that go there are very great i] 


__J have not 
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ge Do you think it would be practicable to remove those cartoons to the 
National Gallery, provided it yevere> in the same place, with security to those 
peer works f art -—l believe that, with the protection of glass before them, they 
Buld be quite secure ; as they are of the same description as water-colour draw- 


ings, belt 


th glass. 


wi ; 
er 3. Mr. Fernon.) em _— said ne that the main object of the National 
Gallery is for the pub e pene , ; is it not the interest of the public, in reference 
to the formation of public — that the power of making studies from the highest 
works of art should be available to young artists and students ?—Unquestionably ; 
but that is @ secondary arias pps E [ believe I have already acknowledged the 
importance of that, but lp 499 a" ¥ the second object, 

7159. Do you consider that two days consecutively in a week is sufficient time 
for @ student who is occupied in copying a picture in the National Gallery ?—I do, 

7160. Taking into consideration the drying of the paint, and the various processes 
which are necessary, do you consider, on reflection, that two days in each week 
are sufiicient for the purpose — think they are; the course of a student is not 
entirely confined to copying pictures. ; 

7161. As an argument to show that there is nothing deleterious in the atmo- 
sphere of the National Gallery, you have alluded to private galleries, and you have 
mentioned the Grosvenor, the Stafford, and Sir Robert Peel’s collections; are you 
aware Whether the same process of cleaning which has been used in the National 
Gallery has also been used in those galleries ?—I am not aware that it bas. 

7102. You have alluded also to the willing selection by the Royal Academicians 
of the site in Trafalgar-square for the exhibition of their works; do you not sup- 
ose that painters, one of whose great objects must be to sell their works at an 
advantage, are naturally glad to exhibit them in so advantageous a situation ?— 
Undoubtedly they are; that I stated as a proof that the situation is not con- 
sidered injurious by them. 

7163. Is it not of great importance to painters who desire to sell their works, 
that their works should be exhibited in a place in which there are the greatest 
facilities for the reception of a large concourse of purchasers ?—Undoubtedly. 
This is a proof of the advantageous site of the National Gallery. , 

“164. Do you think that any such amount of dirt could accrue to those 
pictures, during their temporary exhibition, as would counterbalance the great 
advantage of their being so reaaily accessible to purchasers ?—I deny that the 
situation is a bad one, or that there are the injurious influences which are said to 
exist there; but if they exist at all, they would more likely be found to affect 
freshly painted pictures, which, for the most part, it would be dangerous to var- 
nish during the first year. Mr. Faraday has stated, that in his experiments he 
has found that the mastic varnish is a sufficient protection even from the effects 
of a very powerful and injurious gas, such as sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and that 
mastic varnish effectually protects the the pictures. Now, I say, that if those 
injurious influences exist at all in the National Gallery, they certainly would 
be most active on freshly painted pictures unprotected by varnish. 

7105. Are you in the habit of applying mastic varnish to a freshly painted 
picture :—A picture cannot be varnished until a certain period has elapsed after it 
has been painted. ° 

7166. Then what you say as to the protection of pictures by the application 
of mastic varnish, does not apply to pictures that have been recently painted — 
Certainly not ; they are unprotected. 

7107. Chairman.) Are you of opinion that any portion of the injury which has 
been specially attributed to the smoke, has occurred to the pictures in the 
National Gallery from the varnish with which they have been covered ?—There 
has been, unquestionably, a great deal of injury done to many of the pictures in 
the National Gallery by the mixture of oil with the varnish, 

7168. Have you examined the pictures carefully, so as to distinguish whether 
those pictures which have been varnished with mixed varnish are in a fouller state 
than those that have been varnished with pure mastic varnish ?—I have given 
particular attention to that; but I could name many pictures that have been 
varnished with oil varnish to their injury. 

7169. Can you name any picture as be 
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that cause? —I have directed my attention particularly to those Pictures whi 
have been varnished with oil varnish, and I could name several from es Ich 


bag Bie pe ’ mory, 
The list which [ have brought is a list of pictures that have been the longest ‘ 


the gallery, and which are in very good condition ; also some that have had oit 
_ - = , - , 1 
varnish put upon them to some extent, but not to so great an extent as Others 


which are in a worse state. — bie ; 

7170. The pictures to which you refer are In a good condition, in Spite of th 
oil varnish ?—Yes; where the oil varnish has been applied all over the ergy 
and where there is no very great amount of oil mixed with the varnish, it “% 
civen a general tone to the pictures, without doing any very great degree of thie. 
chief. The substance of the pictures is not injured by the oil varnish ; jt a 
simply given a tone to them. ' 

7171. The question I asked you was, whether you considered that any of that 
discoloration and disfigurement observable in some of the pictures in the National 
Gallery, and which has been attributed by some witnesses to the effect of smoke 
is due to the peculiar varnish called the gallery varnish which lias been used, 
rather than to the effect of smoke ?—The only discolorations which I have seer, 
on the pictures in the National Gallery are those w hich are really owing to the 
oil varnish that had been applied to them. 

7172. Then you consider that the oil varnish is the great cause of the dirt and 
discoloration which is observable on the pictures ?—That is the great cause of the 
discoloration of the pictures, unquestionably. . 

-173. Do you consider that the discoloration arises from the effect of the 
oil varnish, and that it has been improperly though publicly and generally attri. 
buted to the effect of smoke ?—I have no doubt of it. ; 

7174. Mr. Ewart.] 1 understood you to say, you thought that if the National 
Gallerv had been situated further off than it is, there would have been no such 
inquiry as the present before a Committee of the House of Commons ?—I think so, 

7175. Have there not been Parliamentary inquiries, and are such inquiries con- 
stantly occurring respecting places much further off than the National Gallery is 
proposed to be?—That may have been the case, undoubtedly ; but I think, that 
had the National Gallery not been so immediately under the public eye as it, has 
been in its present situation, it would not have excited so much attention, either 
in regard to the mischief resulting from the cleaning of the pictures or from the 
mismanagement, as to have rendered a public inquiry unavoidable. 

7176. Are you aware that we have had Parliamentary inquiries connected with 
art in Dublin and other places; and that, in fact, distance has formed no impedi- 
ment to such inquiries ?—I feel convinced of what I have stated. 

7177. Do you not think that, in a splendid gallery such as cught to exist in a 
country like this, there should be not only a building, but that all the adjacent 
and circumjacent parts of that building should be so constructed as to have a 
regard to the arts, and do you not think that it would be better for the labouring 
classes of this country if such a building were situated where there was ample 
space for it, with fountains, statues, and other objects of interest calculated to 
prepare their minds before entering the building, and to lead them the better to 
appreciate the works of art which they would afterwards see ?—I cannot see any 
particular advantage that would be derivable from that. 

7178. Do you not think there may be a harmonious combination of the 
external decorations of a National Gallery, and the works of art within it, and 
that the people might combine health and recreation out of doors, with the admi- 
ration and study of pictures within ?—I do not think that Hampton Court is a 
good example of that. 

7179. Do you, or not, think that such a combination as that to which I have 
referred, near a great metropolis like this, would be desirable ?—lI do not. 

7180. My question referred particularly to the surrounding grounds ?—I do 
not think it important. | 

7181. Chairman.| Are you aware of the distance that the proposed Crystal 
Palace is from London 7—I am not aware of the distance. 

7182. 1¢ is considerably further from London, is it not, than any site that has 
been ever proposed for the National Gallery ?—I believe it is. 

7183. Is it not expected that a very large concourse of people will go there for 
the purpose of seeing the objects of interest and amusement that will be there 
exhibited ?—I believe that a railroad is 10 be laid down for that very purpose: 

7184. Do you consider that the working population will take the shagon te 

going 
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ing some miles out of town, a greater distance than any proposed new National 

Evallery to see the objects which will be exhibited in the Crystal Palace ?—I am 
a ’ Jtyes —— 


- - the exte whict artaki 
” 2 of the extent to which the undertaking may succeed, 


not unless open on 


vt ‘ 

ndays- : Ae 

ne Do you not think that the circumstance of very large 
7105+ > 


- sted in that undertaking 15 an earnest that at least 
3 


sums of money 
peing inve 


: urs in the opinion 
ae those who have embarked their money in it, there will be a great ebb ours of 


eople who will avail themselves of that means of entertainment ?—It is calculated 
IC , scr os } y . oo ad » 
yar there will; but the ca ag of objects to be there exhibited is far more 
at : » vene t > hy "gerd 7 ; 
likely to attract people ere y i, the higher objects of art would be. 
oro think that people we attr: ‘ 
7180. You do not das ve 2 id | ould be attracted to a combined collection 
of fine paintings, statues, ; ‘ other objects of art, a short distance out of Lon- 
don, although they would be attracted to the Crystal Palace ?—That is my 
opinion. aha’ 
F187. Would there be more phere in getting to Kensington, supposing the 
* e \ o tat tine Arts ‘ere coms - : ’ LS 
new National eens ia rts w ere to be there, than in getting to Sydenham, 
6 ee eH Crystal Palace ?—From most parts of the town there would, when the 
facilities of conveyance to Norwood are completed. 


“18k W ‘ou not think that the fact c ‘Drisine’ ve . 

7188. W it 7H; eh OF shih ei % enterprising gentlemen, who ar€ 
anxious tO amuse ¢ ; ; t » Having gone to a great expense i 
als Yecrate | Ps ls > a rb! nsi / rable | a7" f ; set ‘ ad SAREASC a 
taking the Crystal Palace a considerable number o miles from London, is in some 
desree practical proof that there would be no great difficulty in inducing those who 
are anxious to see pictures to go a couple of miles to Kensington for the purpose 
of seeing them >—J think they are scarcely parallel cases. 

~180. Does not a great portion of the objects of interest to be collected in the 
Crystal Palace consist of statues, and copies of fine works of art, procured from 
distant parts of the world ?—That is only a small portion of what is to be exhibited, 
compared with the whole. 

7190. Do you not think that if the art collection were to be combined at 
Kensington, and they were to have statues, drawings and antiquities, and objects 
of art of all kinds, that would form nearly as great an attraction as the objects 
which are to be collected in the Crystal Palace ?—I think not. 


719i. Mr. B. Wall.} Should you not, rather say, as an artist, that people 
would be puzzled and wearied by such a multiplicity of objects ?—I think they 
would, 

7192. Have you been yourself to Gore House since the exhibition has been 
opened there of articles of furniture ¢—I have not. 

7193. You are not aware whether many or few persons have visited that esta- 
blishment 2—I am not; I have not been there. 

7194. Mr. M, Milnes.] Is not there an entrance fee of 6d. required there ?— 
I believe there is. 

7195. Mr. B. Wall.) Are you not aware that that is the place to which it is 
proposed to remove the National Gallery ?-—It is ; and I would wish to remark, that 
there is one element infinitely more destructive to works of art than the smoke of 
London, and that is damp. 

7196. Chairman.| Do you consider, that supposing the plan of having a com- 
bined collection were carried into effect, the Commission, or whoever were the 
parties to select the site, would necessarily select a damp one, or would they not 
take great care to avoid damp ?—They ought to. 

7197. Mr. Vernon.] Are you aware that it is ona gravelly soil, and _particu- 
arly free from damp ?—I do not know the soil, but it is not nearly so free from 
damp as the present site of the National Gallery. 

7198. Mr. B. Wall.) Are you not aware that the question of its being damp 
or dry at Kensington is a question on which there is a vast variety of opinion ?— 
tt is so, I believe; but I speak of it as compared with the present site of the 
National Gallery, which is on more elevated ground, and not near stagnant 
Water. 

7199. Chairman.) You are aware that no site has been positively selected, 
although there may have been various proposals and speculations on the subject ; 
but do you not think, that whoever is charged with erecting a new National Gallery, 
would take proper precautions against any evil arising from damp or any other 
cause —I trust that they would do so. 

7200. Mr. B. Wall.) You are aware that the ground has been purchased, are 
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ect, but I have not any s 
t 29—I have heard reports to that effect, ; ys 
aM wit the sibdeiat and the question is still undetermined, 


7901. Mr. Stirling-) You say you " cinsidae ae ee at Kensington jg tic 
more damp than that of the National \allery , “4 1 you come to be Aware of 
that >—From general report, and its situation as regards Stagnant water Near. 

7202. Have you ever lived in that pik pig aa not far from it, 

7203. Do you know it of your own knowledge ?—I have not lived On the 
very spot. x 

"aioe Then it is only from report >—From general report and frequent obser. 
vation. : 

7205. Mr. B. Wall.| Do you not speak from a knowledge of the nature of the 
soil also?—-I do not know the nature of the soil at Gore House, but that at 
Trafalgar-square is the most unexceptionable. 


7206. Chairman.] Are we to understand, from the tenor of the observations 
which vou have made incidentally in one or two of your previous answers, 
you are not favourable to the proposal which has been made of a combinatio 
the art collections in one locality‘—I am not. Sau 

-207. Even irrespective of the question of site '—Quite irrespective of that, 

7208. What are your reasons for objecting to such a project ?—I think that the 
concentration of so many different departments of art 1s not at all desirable ; jt 
would cause great confusion in visiting an institution of that Sort; and I felt the 
inconvenience of it myself repeatedly, even during the last winter, in the Vatican 
where the time is limited for seeing the choicest works of art. I have gone down 
there, and bad to run through the long galleries w hich are devoted to the ancient 
public inscriptions and vases, and a variety of works of art, and have felt exceed. 
ingly annoyed at the length I have had to go; and then on reaching at last the 
particular work of art I have gone purposely to see, the time has been so limited 
that it has been extremely vexatious. 


pecial informs. 
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7209. Supposing you had wished to examine the vases after the sculpture, and 
you had only a limited time at Rome, would not the inconvenience have been 
greater if you had had to go two or three miles to the other side of Rome instead 
of into another gallery in the same building?—I see no adequate advantage in 
uniting those different departments of art. 


7210. You said that the disadvantage was, that one department might be so far 
from another, that after looking over one it would be inconvenient to go to the 
other, and I ask whether that inconvenience would not be less if you had only to 
walk to another room in the same building, than if you had to walk to a different 
part of the town ?—I am afraid I did not make myself understood ; it was not that 
the inconvenience arose from having to go from one to the other, but from being 
impeded by the multiplicity of intervening objects in going to study that which it 
was my object to see, 

7211. Suppose you were told that the sculpture and pictures were both to be 
seen in the Vatican, could you not take one day for the pictures, and another for 
the sculpture 7—I am speaking of the inconvenience I experienced ; for instance, 
in visiting the frescos of Raphael, you have to go through the whole range of the 
Vatican, and your mind is confused with the variety of heterogeneous objects, and 
unfitted for study. : 


7212. Mr. Vernon.) But that objection would be obviated, would it not, by 
having separate entrances to the separate departments?—Yes; then you may a 
well keep them apart. 

7213. Chairman. Is not that an objection that arises in consequence of the 
somewhat old-fashioned and confused arrangement, of which everybody is well 
aware, in the Vatican, and which would not apply to a new building expressly con- 
structed for containing a large number of art collections ?—It applies to all 
buildings which I have seen, where there are miscellaneous collections. 


7214. Mr. Ewart.|] Do you not think that the combination of works of art, 
not miscellaneously mingled, but arranged in different departments, the paintings 
in one part, the sculpture in another, and antiquities in a third, would be desit- 
able :—I see no object to be gained by it; it would be a museum of antiquities, 
not a national gallery of masterpieces alone. 

7215. Would not a person attached to the arts derive advantage from being 
able to consult paintings and drawings of the great masters, together with statues, 
antiquities, 
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fill and other objects of art, and in illustration of each other 7—I see no 
antiga be gained by its I look on the object of a National Gallery as perfectl 
ya? frott 8 mere archeological museum of art; I think itis a perfectly distinct 
distin’ the purpose of a National Gallery Is to place before the public, for the 
ae of artists, the finest works of human talent; but if you come to take it in 
wer view of a mere historical memorial of art, you will have to combine a 


the | ¢ inferior specimens, and the system of the whole thing will be perfectly 


variety ° 


VE Might you not attain your object by having a selection of the best 
saintings for the instruction of the public generally, and might you not also 


ings for those who may wish to study the history of art?—lI do not think it is 
important to have them under the same roof, and they are not so in most cities 
on the Continent. . | 

7218. Lord W. Graham. ] Do you! consider that student-artists are capable of 
profiting So by the highest works of art, or that they would derive more 
improvement by studying; the first instance, works of rather inferior merit, 
aan. enon nro eeponene Th whanagy be able afterwards to appreciate 
works of the highest order :—Certainly not; they should have always the finest 
specimens before their eyes. : 

7219. dust es fos would put “* Homer” before a school-boy ?—Yes. 


George Foggo, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


220. Chairman.| YOU were examined, I believe, before the Committee of 


os 
/ ‘ : 
1836; Mr. Ewart’s Committee ?—I1 was. 
7221, And vou have since that time, I think, devoted a vood deal of attention 


to questions of fine-art collections and exhibitions, in conjunction with Mr. Hume, 
particularly at the period when be had his inquiry, in 1541 7>—I have, constantly, 
as secretary to the National Monuments Society. 

7222. Have you formed any opinion as to the present system of management 
in the National Gallery 7—I have long had reason to suppose, from my observa- 
tions, that nothing could be worse than the uncertain condition of the manage- 
ment of the National Gallery. 

-223. What are the special defects that you find in the management >—The 
manavement involves an irregularity and uncertainty, and a want of responsibility 
under which no institution could answer its purpose. 

7224. Do you wish to make any remarks upon those points, in addition to what 
has been stated by the other witnesses, I believe in your hearing ?>—I should wish 
to observe, that in my view a National Gallery should be for the instruction and 
improvement of the intellect and the moral condition of the people, and | do not 
perceive that either our National Gallery or others have generally tended to that 
purpose. 

7225. In what respect do you think the particular system of management has 
interfered with that important object, beginning with the constitution of the 
gallery’—The National Gallery has evidently been between two influences, both 
of which have acted injuriously ; the paramount influence of the Treasury, in not 
merely the control, but the management ; and it is quite evident that the appoint- 
ment of keepers connected with a private and secret society has since also been 
very injurious. 

7226. What is the society to which you allude as a private and secret society ? 
—The Royal Academy, which occupies one half of the building, and has there- 
fore always had an interest im preventing that part of the building from being 
taken possession of for the exhibition of pictures belonging to the nation. 

7227. Do you not think it was rather the duty of the trustees, as being respon- 
sible for the pictures of the National Gallery, if there was any undue occupation 
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Roval Academy, as has been imputed, to ex 
o secure for the national collection the ful] spa 
belonged to them, rather than allow it to be occupied by the Royal Acade 
Most decidedly, that was their duty. But when I perceive that they have | 
the power to have the premises they occupy — whilst they take to the 
selves authority, as appears by their own resolutions, of receiving pictures to « 
to other exhibitions all over the kingdom, which is an Assumption of authoriny 
that I cannot consider constitutional, the anomalous position of the trusteeship y 
by that shown in a striking character. is 
“7228. You would have considered 


of their premises by the 
influence and authority t 


it the duty of the trustees, when the fi 

; . ; Py em, ; Y tound 
that they were straitened for room in the part of the building in Which the COllee 
tion now is, to have insisted, believing that they have the right, that the Royal 
Academy should give up the remainder of the building to them !—Certainly, parti 
cularly as the Chancellor of the Exchequer had declared in Parliament that the 
Royal Academy held those premises on the special understanding that they were 
to remove whenever the pictures of the nation required the space, 

7229. Do you not think, that as the trustees did not insist on their remoys] it 
was verv natural for the Royal Academy, finding themselves very comfortable 
witines they were, to remain there ?—It is very Natural for every private societ 
especially one neither chartered nor legalised, to try to get as much advantage ig 
itself as possible; but in this instance it has not been for the good of the 
country. 

7230. You think it was, the duty of the trustees, before sending a portion of 
their collection to Marlborough House, and other portions to provincial or other 
galleries, to have insisted on having the whole room they were entitled to have? 
— Most decidedly, that was their duty. I am sorry to say that some pictures 
have been received, and shut up in the board-room of the National Gallery. 

7231. That which you now allude to would seem to be rather an error of detai] 
in the conduct of the trustees; but what are the particular defects you observe jn 
the constitution of the trust; there is nothing, is there, in the constitution of the 
trust that immediately connects them with the Royal Academy ?—It appears the 
trust has no constitution ; that is the greatest of their faults. An establishment like 
that ought to have a constitution and rules and regulations for its own management 
and protection, und the management of all persons employed under it. 

7232. Do you consider that an absence of some specific subdivision of duty 
among the managers, an absence of definite cult and a want of specific 
regulations, are the principal defects of the present system !—Entirely so. 

7233. Have you any suggestions to make as to any new system that might be 
adopted I should suggest that the present board of trustees, even if increased 
in number, would not be at all objectionable as an inspecting body, but it is ex- 
ceedingly objectionable to have a numerous body acting in the management. 

7234. You would consider, that if the immediate direction of the gallery were 
placed on a certain footing, it might be advisable to have a board of trustees to 
inspect occasionally, and to have reports made to them, in order that they might 
see that things were properly conducted ?—Particularly if they acted by a standing 
committee of five persons, who might be elected for one year, and who should be 
required to remain in London and see that the business was properly carried out; 
such a body would be essentially serviceable. 

7235. You would not empower that body to interfere with the actual details, 
but would empower them periodically to visit the institution, and see that the 
System upon its improved footing and its regulations were properly attended to ?. 
—TI should have no objection to the inspection of the standing committee bemg 
frequent, the more frequent the better, but their reports should be made at stated 
limes to the general body of the trustees, who should give their sanction to those 
reports. 

7236. Would you make the trustees responsible to any higher authority 2—I 
would make them especially responsible to Parliament, as was indicated by the 
Earl of Aberdeen. 

7237. Not to the Treasury ?—They must be in communication with the Trea- 
sury, because the funds, and many circumstances, must be in harmony with the 
revenue of the State ; for, unfortunately, all persons who have the management 
of societies or institutions of this kind are exceedingly greedy, and wish to take 2 
re portion of the funds of the nation than the nation can well afford to g!v° 

lem. 


7238. But 


a 
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g But you would not give the Treasury any power 
medium through which the funds would be 
+?—Yes, I would also give them the 


yh of interfering further 
than a5 @ 


oi PS 

> granted, by the authority of G. Foggo, Esq. | | 

appointment of the trustees them- 27 June 1853 beat ea aa 

selves. % | | 
7239" or of direction should y rreasury. bala | 
240. W hat form o ame ; 0 joa you recommend for the immediate | MeL TM | 
‘avement of the gallery ?—I should recommend that the da 

pag institution should be kept as distinct as possib 


. ‘ in} i i . 
‘That you would give to the Treasury?—To the he ae | 
: 


ily ordinary busi- 
le from the question | | 


ness 0 


of art. s oy 3 have the trustees t sy om : | 
not. W ould you have the trustees to whom you allude salaried officers, or would La 


fe allow them to be an unpaid committee of noblemen and gentlemen?—I may differ a in| / 
yom many persons with regard to salaried officers, but I agree with Adam Smith, ae ve ; a 
that honour ought always to be, with most men, an ample reward, where they can iy | / 
attend to give their services to the country ; and therefore I should prefer that the : : | 
rrustees should never be suspected of doing their duties for remuneration. | A ) 

4942. That would apply to them as a visiting or controlling body, but not as . 


rustees taking the responsible management of the institution ?—If, from among | | | 
the trustees, SUpposing there were 20, five were appointed for one year to act as th 
a standing committee, I think those gentlemen would be willing and content to | Wi! ) 
attend to those duties, and consider it especially honourable. | : a 

7243: What is the system of management or direction, under the trustees, the ) | . 
Treasury and Parliament, which you propose ?—I should propose a director, I may iy 


say, of the household, a secretary and a treasurer ; and I should be most specially 
inclined to look on auditors as essential to the well-being of the institution. 
7244. Would you have the auditors separate from the visiting trustees >— 
Perhaps | have named them too early. It would be proper for the auditors to 
be appointed by a superior authority, and as distinct as possible from the 
trustees. ¢ ’ } ; 
7245. Would you give any one of those three gentlemen a superiority over | 
ihe others ?—The director should have the superiority in all cases of manage- | 
ment, and he should report to the standing committee and the trustees. : | 
7240. You would make the director responsible both for the care and preserva- Nol 
tion of the pictures, and also for the purchase of the pictures?—He should have ! . 
nothing to do with the purchase or the determination of what pictures should 4 
be varnished, or what is commonly understood as being cleaned. He should have J 4 
the ordinary care of the pictures, and it should be his duty to see that the super- | 
intendents kept them cleaned with silk handkerchiefs, and that the dust was 
taken off the frames ; and the inspecting body should be able to determine how | 
far he was responsible for the ordinary care of those pictures. . . ) , | 
7247. To whom would you assign the power of purchasing pictures, or clean- Hal 
ing them, in the wider sense, if it should be found necessary -—To a committee of }) i 
taste, composed of three individuals, elected by the trustees, with the concurrence Yall, 
of the Treasury. 
7248. Lord W. Graham.] Would you have them paid /—They would be paid, SHY | 
but moderately. Pot) ait gen . 
7249. Chatrman.| Would they be paid for the duty they performed, or would ) | eae 
you give them an annual salary?—An annual salary. I should expect them to aad VOL" | i 
be gentlemen of great experience, and great judgment and candour ; | think they We 4 
should be obliged to meet weekly, or at least once a fortnight, in order to receive | | i ia i 
notice of any pictures that were proposed to be given or sold to the gallery ; and WN} 
that whenever these gentlemen had to report to the standing committee their i eh 
opinion on such pictures, it should not be a report of the three combined, but | HV Ee 
each individual should write his own opinion, and he should be responsible for that | eu 
opinion. The standing committee would, of course, listen to the three opinions ; \ 
they would put what questions they thought proper, and determine as they 
thought proper, and make a report to the general board of trustees, so as to 
make every individual, as far as possible, responsible for his own thoughts and his 
own doings, 
7250. You would assign to this committee of taste both the duty of purchasing, 
and also the duty of causing pictures tu be cleaned when they required it 2 
verything of an important nature connected either with the selection of pictures 
or purchase, or the restoration or cleaning of pictures, should be, upon their 
tecommendation, determined by the trustees. 
0.59. s 3°T 
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7251. Mr. Ewart. | Would you elect the committee of taste for life 
time only ?—They ought to be elected periodically. . 

7252. Chairman. | You would not make them responsible to the director hen 
they would consult the director ; but he should be by no means superior to the a 
mittee of taste, which would be responsible to a higher authority, 4 

-253. Under the term “ consult,” you comprise the whole arrangement of + 

allery, and the preservation and the occasional cleaning of the pictures Th 
whole establishment, as regards the pictures only. e 

7254. Might there not be some collision between the committee of taste and the 
director, they not being responsible to him, if a picture was cleaned and e-varnishe 
bv their instructions, and if, when it was given back to him, he was dissatisfieg 
with it, and thought they had damaged the picture, and restored it to him in a bad 
condition ?—We are always placed between two difficulties, the one that of col- 
lusion, and the other that of collision. I hold that collision is not by any means 
unwholesome, provided there be a third party to appeal toy and if there were a 
well-chosen standing committee of the trustees, there would be of course an oppor. 
tunity of appeal. 

7255. Would you have the committee of taste go through the gallery from time 
to time, and pronounce which pictures they considered required to be cleaned a 
Yes, that would be of course open to them at all times. 

7256. It would entirely depend upon them, and not on the director or conser. 
vator of the gallery ?—Entirely. 

7257. Lord W. Graham.| How would the commnittee of taste act in urgent 
cases with regard to the purchase of pictures? —I think the subject of urgent cases 
is really not worth one moment's consideration. I think [£ could undertake ty 
make the National Gallery of London one of the finest galleries in the world 
within three years. The opportunities of purchase which have occurred on 
different occasions have been such that no one who looks back to them can doubt 
that during any three years, for 15 years past, we might have collected quite 
enough pictures to have rendered our present collection one of the finest in the 
world. 

7258. Chairman.| Do you propose that the committee of taste should be artists 
and amateurs, or that they should be selected from both classes, or would you 
impose any limitation at all upon the selection?—I should wish for no limitation 
at all. Experience shows that artists and professed connoisseurs are fallible. If 
the trustees and the Treasury could find gentlemen of enlarged mind, understand- 
ing the real welfare of the State and the Nation, and possessed of candour enough 
to listen to the opinions of others to whom they might refer, I should trust them 
as soon as I would my own life before an English jury. 

7259- When you talk of their being responsible to the committee or the 
Treasury, with reference to pictures that they might purehase, what precise sigui- 
fication do you attach io the term “responsibility ”?—That of each individual 
giving his full reasons for the opinions he gives for or against the purchase, and 
that be should have his signature appended to it. 

7260. Suppose it should appear to the nation, or the Treasury, or to Parliament, 
that it was an exceedingly bad purchase, for instance, that 1,000/. had been paid for 
a picture not worth 500/., how would the responsibility you propose operate ; 
would you impose penalties upon them ?—I can hardly conceive that in such a case 
you could do better than deprive the individual of his office. I am not much 
inclined to punish, but I think that a feeling of honour ought to induce him to do 
his best, and if the trustees did their best in selecting a proper man and clismiss- 
ing improper ones, we should stand as good a chance as possible. 

7261. You consider it a moral or honourable responsibility ?—Both ; and I am 

rather surprised, that in a country like this, where we have the best institutions of 
jurisprudence, with courts of justice presided over by judges that are the admira- 
tion of all the world, we should ever look to other countries for examples of proper 
administration. 
_ 7262. How would you proceed with regard to the purchase of pictures 1 
foreign Countrics /—If I wished tomake a fine collection, L should in the first place 
ascertain what pictures belonged to the nation in different places. I should, with 
Mr. Hurlstone, strongly object to an immense range of galleries such as those at 
Versailles, where individuals are obliged to run through the galleries, and where It 
would not be allowed for persons to come back into another room to have a secon 


look at a picture: where, nevertheless, the confusion and the fatigue are so .. 
tna 


» Or for a 
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’ d fever are very often the results, and where no good ; 
that tend e obtained. I should think that exceedingly ee oe 
of a pa would you have the committee of taste, who are to be the pur- 
ge pictures, proceed with respect to purchasing pictures abroad ?—If I 
Sy oot @ fe collection at home, I should immediately go to the second question 
first Fr e honoured me with, and show how little we had to do, and how easily 
ou — be managed. If L once obtained such pictures as we have at White- 
it was | other places, some few at Hampton Court, and the like, so as to make a 
ye collection, and we were then to establish an annual exhibition for one 
real ‘ of all pictures that might be proposed to the gallery, either for presenta- 
nie purchase, that would be a most interesting opportunity of seeing fine 
ae and of selecting from them such as might properly belong to our gallery. 
7 dha that if that were done with ample funds, persons abroad would send 
pictures such an exbibition, with the hope of selling them to the nation. 


9064. Would you confine your foreign purchasing entirely to pictures that 
might be sent to this country from abroad, and would you, in no instance, select 
come person to travel abroad to look out for pictures ?—For occasional and spe- 
cial cases, 1 think one of the three advisers, with the concurrence of the acting 
committee, might very well travel abroad, and make a report to them upon the 
quality and price of any pictures that they supposed to be desirable. 


;265. When you speak of pictures in Whitehall, to what pictures do you 
allude ?>—The Rubens pictures, which are so little appropriate to a chapel, but 
which would be exceedingly desirable in the National Gallery. 

7266. Do you allude to the pictures on the ceiling ?—The ceiling, with its 
compartments. 

7267. Cuuld they be with safety removed, do you think, and placed elsewhere ? 
—With great safety. | 

“268. Would you have them placed on the ceiling in the new building ?—I 


would not. 

“269. Do you think that a picture painted on the ceiling in perspective, and 
‘ntended to be looked at from the ground, would look well if suspended on a 
wall?— A remarkable instance of that is the Fall of the Giants by Paul Veronese, 
the appearance of which, when placed on a wall, was considerably superior to its 
appearance now on the ceiling at Versailles. The perspective effect hardly com- 


pensates for the pain inflicted on the spectator. 


“270. Do you vot think that a considerable part of the interest of those 
pictures in Whitehall is connected with the period and the circumstances under 
which they were painted in that locality, and with the sovereign by whom White- 
hall was built? —I hardly think, now that the apartment is converted into a 
chapel, that they have at all a proper effect. 

7271. What are they painted on ?>—On canvas, stretched. 

7272. Then they could easily be transferred to another locality ’—They could. 

7273. Did you give a specific answer to my question, whether the com- 
mittee were to be artists or amateurs, or how they were to be composed !-—That 
should be perfectly unrestricted, 

7274. Mr. Ewart.] Do you not think it would be rather inconsistent to require 
the judgment of the three directors seriatim in the case of pictures bought in this 
country, whereas in the case of a picture bought abroad you would require only 
the judgment of one single director ?—That could be easily managed, I appre- 
hend; if the report that that gentleman makes meets with the concurrence of the 
other two directors and the acting committee of trustees, we need not be suspi- 
Clous or jealous about it; but if any doubt were to be entertained, the acting 
committee would have the power of requesting one or both the other directors to 
go and see the picture, and report thereon. 


7275. While those other parties were deliberating or travelling, might not the 
Opportunity eseape of purchasing the picture for the nation !—I perfectly agree 
With the opinion expressed by the Earl of Aberdeen upon the subject, that these 
Institutions are always a great deal more apxious to get than to avoid getting ; I 
think they carry it a great deal too far, and that it is better to lose occasionally a 
a picture than to be buying bad ones, or pictures that it is not desirable to 

ain, 

7270. Chairman.] Are you aware that in former times, under the present 
‘ystem, there have been proposals made by gentlemen of very high repute as 

o-59. 37 2 picture- 
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treet fro cri, wm of money they woul tgs og 
and place before the managing “ P ? ee - d not be bo 
purchase unless they liked, but which we - ang + Suggestion 
engage, should be of great importance, an tte y . consideration be 
think the funds of a nation should be very — y — ed, and I do NOt see 
any better mode of doing so in this inane then See all Persons who 
offer pictures for sale in exactly the same manner; and] think that if Picture. 
dealers or others thought proper to have their pictures exhibited to the Public fo 
one month before the determination of the authorities was come to, we Should ad 
very well supplied. Q a 

7277. With respect to the secretary, the second officer you mentioned, What 
do you mean his duties and responsibilities to be :—The example of the British 
Museum has confirmed me in my view, that the secretary must be kept strict] tn 
the duties of a secretary, viz., conducting the ordinary correspondence 
keeping the minutes ; in fact, keeping the books of the institution, 

-278. You would give him no other duties whatever ?—No other duties what. 
ever; he should be quite a man of business. y 

-279. What do you think should be the duties and responsibilities of the 
treasurer ?—It is necessary that there should be a report of the expenditure of 
the funds made out, and therefore one of the trustees might take upon himself 
the duties of treagurer with that view; but I should always have the accounts 
audited by a different authority, and I think the auditors suould have more than 
a power of putting their names or their assent to the documents for the audit ; 
they should have the power of giving an opinion how far the Management was 
conducive to the weli-being of the institution, and with regard to the proper 
application of the funds, and the mode of keeping the accounts. 

7280. With respect to the various officers to whom you have alluded, do you 
propose that they should be precluded from holding any other situation than 
such as you have mentioned, and would you require that they should devote 
their whole time to their duties in connexion with the institution?—In that | 
should differ from many other witnesses; I think it is of far more importance 
that they should have an undivided interest in the welfare of the institution than 
that their whole time should be undivided. It may naturally be supposed that a 
gentleman who has to attend once a week or once a fortnight as one of the com- 
mittee of taste, might have many other things to attend to, either Parliamentary 
or otherwise, which would not at all interfere with the well-being of the institu- 
tion, provided he were always ready to attend when summoned to give his 
opinion, and willing to take the trouble of examining before he made a report. 
I cannot see that his having other business would militate against the proper dis- 
charge of his duty, unless that other business clashed with the well-being of the 
institution. I conceive that a gentleman who applied but half his time to the 
affairs of the institution would be greatly preferable to any member of an institu- 
tion to whose honour and interest he was pledged, as is the case with every mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy; divided time is not so bad as divided interest. 

7281. Would you expect to find a gentleman, such as you allude to, who might 
be a Member of Parliament, or in an entirely independent capacity, who would 
be willing to devote his whole time to picture purchasing, as a member of the 
committee of taste?—I should neither expect it, nor wish it; I see no necessity 
for it. 

7282. Might not a systematic course of purchases, such as the nation seems 
desirous should be instituted for the purpose of completing its collection of pic- 
tures, be sufficient to take up the whole time of the three gentlemen you propose 
to appoint —If we had premises so vast as it has been suggested we should have, 
and if we determined to fill them in the course of 12 months, it might be very 
well to have a provisional board of that kind, who should be required to devote 
the whole of their time for 12 months or two years to the accomplishment of that 
one purpose of filling the rooms with fresh pictures; but under ordinary circum- 
stances, supposing the establishment to be once formed, I should not expect that 
it would be required for any three gentlemen to be constantly employed in looking 
alter pictures, 

7283. Would you have the provisional board different from the three that it 
would in ordinary circumstances entrust with the duty of picture purchasing --— 
No; I think the body of three would be perfectly competent to repert to the 
standing committee, and the standing committee, with the concurrence of the 

Treasury, 


xhibit 
und to 
woul 


» and 
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g, would be able to make purchases to any extent; but that is a pro- 

‘Treas jrrangement that need not interfere with the other understanding, 

yjsional & . you think you would be able to find three individuals of the character 


is ‘yhich you allude to form a committee of taste, who would be willing to devote 


pole time to that object, and that, as I understand you, without any emolu- 
thelr J bee pardon ; I assume that the standing committee is not to be remu- 
ment 7 ut 1 am not of opinion that the committee of taste should not be 
neratesy ted; I propose that they should be remunerated moderately; such a 
rp . as 2001. a year would be sufficient. ; 

se ra Do vou think you would get gentlemen of the class to which you allude 

7 take to act as a provisional committee for a year or two until the collec- 
< ere assumed a certain extent, and to devote their whole time to the perform- 
* of that dutv for 2007. a year ?—Certainly not; what I mean is, that under 
and® : circumstances 200. a year would be sufficient, but if the whole of their 
le required, I should think that 6001, a year would not be too much 
oe thd different circumstances. 

86 Do you not think the duty of picture purchasing, which requires a man 
he constantly on the look out, would, even irrespective of the first year or two, 
Me ipv the 4 hole time of these gentlemen?—I very much doubt the necessity for 
ey constantly on the look out. I think the annual exhibition for one 
we would take off nine-tenths of that necessity. 
7287. An annual exhibition of pictures that were for purchase would form part 
of your system ?—-Most certainly. ha 
~588, You would have an apartment in the new building for that purpose ?—I 
aed make such arrangements as the state of the building would allow. 

-989. Do you not think that your plan of auditors could be combined with the 
plan of superintending trustees, m order not to complicate the number of officers ? 
"The auditors would, of course, have only to look over the statement of the 
treasurer, and then for two or three days examine the circumstances that had led 
to that statement; two or three days employed every three months would be 
quite sufficient for the auditors, but I apprehend that the great thing to guard 
against in nominating auditors 1s, that they should have no interest in common 

with the parties whose accounts they are to audit. They should, if possible, be 
elected by a different body. I believe that where a majority of electors have to 
name the manager of a concern, the minority ought to appoint the auditors. That 
is the principle upon which I should act ; I think that « totally distinct interest 
should appoint the auditors. 

7290. You would have them professional men of business, appointed for the 
special occasion, to go through the accounts, as is done in some other depart- 
ments ?—I should like one of them to be an accountant; but I think more than 
one of them ought to be men of general views and very liberal minds, without, of 
necessity, being actually accountants. Members of Parliament would be quite as 
good as accountants, 

7291. Would you place the committee of taste under any restrictions as to 
making up the collection in the first instance from particular schools or classes of 
pictures in which the gallery may at present be deficient, or would you leave it 
entirely to their diseretion ?—I think it would be desirable that the trustees should 
themselves discuss and draw out a plan, with the concurrence of those three 
gentlemen. 

7292. Mr. Vernon.] When you say “ trustees,” do we understand you to mean 
the trustees generally, or the limited body of trustees who are to be selected as a 
council?—For a general opinion, I should take the body of trustees ; but for 
the administration under them, and the constant inspection of the establishment, 
I should look to the standing committee. 

7293. Who do you consider should be responsible to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the general body of trustees or the committee of trustees ;—The gene- 
ral body of trustees undoubtedly, acting upon the responsible reports of all the 
different parties acting under them, would be responsible by their report to 

arliament, 

7294. Are we to understand that you would have this long chain, the Chan- 
Cellor of the Exchequer at the head, then the general board of trustees; within 
them you would have a limited body of trustees; then under them you propose to 
‘we a director, under whom again there would be a secretary, a treasurer, and, 
perhaps, an auditor I would have it like most of our societies, or as an army 
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under proper discipline, from the commander-in-chief down to the lowe 


in the service. . | | 3 
‘ou have said you propose to have a secretary and a treasure, . 


7205. } ° . fa bl W 
ir F< . . | R Peseen I | 2P Para par ? Ou] | 
_ . > + ector : 1 secretary ; ( 
you make them responsible to the air Y should be, NOt the 
treasurer. 


7296. And would you make the director responsible to the general board or 
trustees or limited board of trustees ?—The director would be the Person ty ¢ ‘ 
municate with the standing committee of trustees. 9 

7297. Do you think that the standing committee shoald have AN authorie, 
delegated to them by the general board of trustees, and that they should be respo 
sible to the general board of trustees !—For the very reason that their authoris, 
is delesated to them by the general board of trustees, they must be responsiby 


Mm. 


if. 

T Wadb. You would bave full authority delegated to them ?—Fy}] authority 
should be delegated to them. y 

7299. And you think their report and decision should be final, subject to the 
authority of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ?-——To the veto and authority of th 
trustees ; matters of expenditure only would go to the Chancellor of the ‘Exche. 
quer; he should have no authority with regard to the management and care of 
the pictures. 

7300. The decisions of the standing council you would have subject to the 
veto and authority of the general board of trustees P—Yes, 

7301. Then full authority would not be delegated to them ?—In the first place 
I apprehend the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been brought in in the latter 
sart of this investigation rather more than we could have expected. The Chan. 
cellor of the Exchequer, as it appears to me, has the power of raising the funds. 
but I am not aware that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has anything to ain 
with the expenditure of the funds; I should suppose the Treasury would keep 
the authority it now has. 

7302. When I speak of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I simply mean the 
Government department from which the money is to come; it appears to me 
that your answers are contradictory, to this extent: you say, full authority should 
be delegated by the general board of trustees to the standing council; but in 
answer to another question, you state that the decision of the standing council 
should be subject to the veto and authority of the board of trustees ?—It appears 
to me to be perfectly consistent; if the board of trustees act by a standing 
Committee, that standing committee must be amenable to the general board of 
trustees. 

7303. Then they would not have a general authority to decide upon questions 
delegated to them -—I call it a full delegated authority. 


7304. Mr. Ewart.] Would there not be some danger that the number of checks 

which you propose to establish might somewhat fetter the free action of your 
executive ?—I do not see it; it might prevent hasty and rash proceedings ; but 
I think we had better not have any of those rash proceedings, though we mighit 
occasionally lose a picture by it. 4 
_ 7305. Might there not be danger of going to the opposite extreme, that of 
Interposing too many restrictions —I do not think so; each official has only to 
look to the authority immediately over him, in the same way as a lieutenant looks 
to his captain. ; ' 
_ 7300. Mr. B. Wall.] Did you not say you thought that the auditor should have 
liberal views ?—As far as | recollect, iny answer to a question put to me by the 
Honourable Chairman was, that I should think it advisable for one of the three 
auditors to be an accountant, and that it would not be necessary for the other two 
auditors to be accountants, but that I should prefer to have men of liberal minds 
and general knowledge, such as Members of Parliament. 

7307. You meant, by liberal minds, liberal education?—Mere education does 
not always carry with it that general view of subjects and of objects that is essen- 
tially necessary in forming a collection of works of art; it must have been observe 
that many of the witnesses who have been examined, have shown a predilection 
for particular schools of art, and that there are many artists and connoisseurs who 
merely understand one school of art. Now, I apprehend that that knowledge 1s 
founded on a totally false principle, and that every school is a good one that Is 


founded on an admiration. of nature and her works, and that every man ei 
stuale 
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wndied the heanties of nature will derive great pleasure from any school that has 
$ ‘e to nature. 
cembplance 


j y. , 4 - vin at , 
4908. Chairman. | Will you have the goodness to‘explain why the auditor, 


wastefully. ‘ sis 
309 Mr. Vernon. | Are we to understand that, in your Opinion, that ought 
a sea pecaliar province of the trastees and of the committee of taste ?—A 

seal of auditors appointed by a different authority, and allowed an Opportunity 
al - 


ning into the question, so as to come to a conclusion whether the money 
Pr 


of exam : *-. . 

has been properly spent or not, would be in my opinion an exceedingly good 

Jas . 

check. i dtrenia of yours tn a traction’ nolat ofa 
“310. Looking at this scheme of yours in a practical point of view, does it not 


-avolve a very great increase of paid officers, for whom you seem to admit there 
may be insufficient work l—J think not; I think the expenditure would be very 
small, and the number of paid officers would be but small. 

7311. We understand, that in addition to any scheme that has been hitherto 
roposed, and certainly in addition to anything that at present exists, you propose 
to have three paid officers, with a salary of at least 200 /, a vear each, and to have 
three auditors and a treasurer, those being all additional officers; did I under- 
stand you rightly, when I supposed you, in answer to a previous question, to 
admit that you did not consider their time need be entirely occupied with the 
affairs of the gallery? —That answer referred to the committee of selection and 
taste; but as to the auditors and treasurer, I think that they, like other auditors 
and treasurers, Should be unpaid. 

-312. Do you consider that there should be a body of auditors attached to the 
sallery, whose only use would be once a quarter to audit the accounts ?—Cer- 
tainly; and I believe that that is a principle understood throughout the country ; 
auditors are appointed not as a permanent body, but for an occasion. 


-313. Mr. Ewart. | You would not have the auditors of an insarance com- 
pany go into a question as to the policy of certain investments which might be 
made by the company ?—-I should prefer to have them more like the auditors 
appointed in some of our parishes, who are perfectly competent to determine 
whether certain sums paid for provisions, for instance, have been properly ex- 
pended or nut; they, of course, not only look over the vouchers, but examine the 
persons who have carried out the contracts. 


7314. Mr. Vernon.) Do you not think that you would, by your plan, be creating a 
great pumber of authorities on questions which are generally admitted to be maiters 
involved in great doubt, namely, matters of taste ?—J lave stated that I divide the 
two as far as possible; but having divided the two as far as possible, it is neces- 
sary to have some check the one on the other; I do not think that there is any 
unnecessary Complexity in the matter; much less than in every nobleman’s estab- 
lishment. I have seen such things swtisfactorily carried out in private societies. 
7315. Are you not of opinion that public attention is brought to bear upon 
hese questions very rapidly through the medium of the press and other channels, 
so that any mistakes that are made are very soon observed, and taken notice of, 
even without the check being required of accounts ?—I am not aware of it; it 
appears to me that if the press had had such power, we should not have had such 
large and unnecessary eXpenses incurred in the purchase of things that are not 
Valuable, : 

_7310. Do I understand you to say, that in your opinion unnecessary or injudi- 
Cous purchases for the National Gallery have been made to a great extent ?— 
Undoubtedly, ‘ 

7317. Can you specify the various instances of bad purchases which have 
cen made for the National Gallery, or purchases that have been made of bad 
pietutes ‘—] should instance, as being totally unfit and unnecessary for the col- 
which oii tae Guidos, Lot and his Daughters, and Susanna and rs ws 
‘heel objectionable, both on the seore of their being indelicate subj cts, anc 

"elore unfit for general observation, and also as being coarse specimens of the 
master's talent, t 

7318. You do not consider those to be good specimens of Guido’s works ?— 
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I do not consider them to be good specimens of the talent of Guido, 
there are better specimens available than those. 

7319. Do you consider that there ere been many opportunities of Procur; 
better specimens of Guido’s works :—Undoubtedly ; but I also Consider that “ 
did not require any Guidos, Guido being more than represented jn the collect; We 
in proportion to other masters. ’ On, 

7320. Can you name any other of the various bad pictures which you sa 
been purchased for the National Gallery ?—There is another picture by Gy 
two heads, which was purchased, I believe, at Mr. Harmar’s saie; ver 
work indeed. Nor is the Soult Titian to be commended as a Specimen, 

7321. Lord W. Graham.] You stated that you proposed having a gallery ; 
which pictures for sale should be annually deposited ; do you think that possessor. 
of good pictures and picture-dealers would send their pictures to that gallop ; 
—I think that if any individual felt quite confident that a picture which heh d 
to propose would stand the scrutiny, he would not hesitate to submit it to th 
ordeal; but I have no doubt that a great ‘number of persons would Not run f 
risk of it, if they entertained a doubt of their merit. ec 

7322. If the committee of taste were known to be good judges, and did not 
purchase any of the pictures, that would cast a slur upon the pictures, and they 
would be immediately damaged in the market, would they not?—Generally it 
would be a proper slur. 

7323. But then the possessors of those pictures would not sell them: 
much the better for the nation. 

7324. Do you not think that the fear of rejection would deter people from 
sending their pictures at all?—No; I apprehend that an enormous numbe; of 
pictures would be presented on such an occasion, with full confidence. 

7325. Chairman.] Do you not think there would be danger of a vast number 
of bad pictures being sent to take their chance in the scramble ?—Yes: but there 
might be a mode of checking that. 

7326. Mr. Stirling.) Would you take in all pictures that were sent for exhibi- 
tion, without reference to their merit ?—That would be an easy matter to settle; 
the mode of preventing even the suspicion of partiality in the judges would require 
more consideration. 

7327. Have you considered the question, whether there should be any judges at 
all?—I should wait till I saw the number of pictures that were sent; it would be 
very easy to make those persons who intended to send pictures give notice a 
month beforehand. 

7328. Have you considered whether it would be advisable to receive all works 
that might be sent in, or only such as were considered good enough for exhibition 
by competent judges ?—That is a subject that would, of course, require to be con- 
sidered, but in certain cases it would be absolutely necessary to know beforehand 
how far you should exercise any such authority, for there are evils both ways. 

7329. You said, in another part of your evidence, that within the last three 
years, if proper means had been taken by the existing authorities of the gallery, 
there have been opportunities of making the English National Gallery one of the 
finest in the world ?—Yes. 

7330. Within the last three years ?— Within the last three years. 

7331. Will you be so good as to mention what those opportunities were which 
have been thus lost by the trustees ?—There have been several collections sold in 
London that contained a considerable number of very fine pictures. There have 
been several collections sold in Paris containing fine pictures, and if there had 
been for three years such an exhibition as I have suggested, I have no doubt that 
a still larger proportion of fine pictures would have been sent from different 
countries to that exhibition, so as to supply all that could have been wished. 

7332. Will you name one or two of the collections in London, and one or two: 
of those in Paris, to which you allude, that have been sold in the course of the 
last three years ?—I believe Mr. Solly’s collection has been sold within that 
time. 

7333- Will you name any remarkable collection that has been sold either in 

aris or in London within the last three years >—I have not a catalogue of the 
sales; I know I have occasionally seen such things; but I should more rely 02 
the annual exhibition than on anything. e 

7334 But you cannot name any great collections that have been sold withia 


the last three years ?—Last Saturday there was a picture bought in for 704 
; or 
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which was a very fine specimen of a master who is not properly 
6708 4 in our National Gallery. 
represent at picture was that ?>—A Dead Christ and the Virgin Mary. 
335 By whom was that picture painted P—By Guercino. 
7330 Is that the most remarkable picture you can mention that has been omitted 
733 ‘he last three years to be purchased by the trustees ?—At the present 
within . I cannot say that I am prepared to name particular pictures. 
momen Do you know of any case in which an authenticated Raphael has been 
7338, 


i either ‘n London or in Paris within the last three years ?—I should have to 


sold ; my catalogues to remiad me of them, 

lock ig You are not able from your present memory to mention any one of those 
733)" 4g which you think would have enabled the trustees, if they had been 

oppor to have made our National Gullery the finest in the world ?—I am not 

diliger habit of following sales; but by looking over a few catalogues, I could give 

“ ee Mr. Labouchere’s Ghirlandaio has been mentioned. z 

pe Mr. Vernon.| You have stated generally that the present trustees have 

missed great opportunities of making advantageous purchases, but you are not 


repared to name what those great opportunities were !—I] think what I said was, 
that in three years | would be bouud to make our National Gallery one of the 
fnest in the world ; but with greater powers than the trustees possess, _ 

7341. Mr. Stirling.| Do you mee at this moment a single first-rate picture by 
Rephael that you could purchase ?—I do not know of any at this moment, but I 
have reason to believe that, besides the Aldrobrandini and Sir Robert Gordon’s, 
one of the finest Raphaels in this country, and perhaps in any (Lord Bute’s), 
might have been purchased for the National Gallery. Byte 
-342, What has become of that picture ?—It is Lord Bute’s still. 
343. Mr. Vernon.| Do you propose that your committee of taste should be 
competent to make, and should be employed not only in making selections of such 
yictures as they think it desirable to be purchased by the nation, but that the 
should also be competent to put a price upon them, and to value them ?—As the 
advisers of the trustees, I have no objection to their giving in an estimate of the 
value of pictures. 

“344. If your plan is not to be a mere theory, but is to be reduced to prac- 
tice, how would you purpese to strengthen the decision of the trustees; through 
the medium of the committee of taste; would you have a recommendation from 
the committee of taste brought under the notice of the trustees, not only as to 
the merit of a picture to be purchased, but also as to the price they ought to give 
for it ?—Both. 

7345. You propose that the trustees should consider themselves bound, under 
a sense of responsibility, by the recommendation of two out of three of the com- 
mittee of taste ?—Certainly not; there must be a discretionary authority vested 
in the standing committee of the trustees. 

7346. Each of the three persons, you say, should have to give his opinion in 
writing; suppose each of the three gave a totally different opinion as to the 
quality of a picture, and the price that ought to be given for it, how in that 
case would you propose that the trustees should act?—‘There must be a discre- 
tionary power vested in the standing committee of trustees. 

7347. Then, after all, you do make two committees of taste ; you make the 
council and the trustees a committee of taste, as well as the committee of taste 
itself-—No doubt, as a court of judicature and a court of appeal. 

7348. Therefore you divide your authority into two parts, as it were ; is not that 
so'—But not the responsibility ; every person is responsible for his own opinion. 

_ 7349. The committee of taste are each to be responsible, you say, for their 
individual opinions, the body of trustees are to be responsible for theirs; and 
then you propose that the auditors for accounts shall be responsible also'—Yes. 

7350. All on matters of taste ?—No doubt; they act as inspectors over others ; 
they are responsible for the opinions they give ; those who act directly are respon- 
sible for their acts, i 

735). Chairman. | I thought you meant that the committee, or body | of 
trustees, were to be a mere visiting and controlling body, for the purpose of seeing 
that nothing was done wrong; according to your present view, I understand they 
i tobe a tribunal of last resort in regard to the purchase of pictures ; and 
ane pb be upon the spot constantly to give their opinion to the committee of 

‘€, whether a purchase is a good or a bad one ?—That 1s only in case the com- 
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mittee of taste cannot agree among themselves; it is a board of Appeal, act 
efficiently through the standing ety * ; ng 

7352. Then in every case in which ns one Pas taste could 
about a picture, they would have to consu + 1e committee of trus 
they were to do?—Or to suspend the pure "pe “ ver 

7353. Do you consider that two out of Fact hy. an opinion should 
or would you require them to be unanimous?—It the concurrence of th 
board, the standing committee, could be obtained, they of course 
termine the question, but if it could not be obtained, I should say 
mittee of taste ought not to be allowed to make the purchase, unless 
unanimous. rr 

7354. Would not these very stages of responsibility act as a great Obstruction 
to the making of purchases at all ?—I think the Earl of Aberdeen was perfect 
right in wishing to put a check on hasty purchases. I think it is a great deg] 
better not to buy pictures at all than to buy bad ones. | 

7355. You have heard Mr. Hurlstone’s evidence with respect to the site of the 
gallery ?—I have. wat Ty 

7350. Do you concur generally in his views upon that subject _V 
much so. 

7357. Have you any particular suggestions of your own to add to What he has 
already stated to the Committee?—I think I have seen several galleries jn Which 
the crewds have been much worse than in our own National Gallery. I know of 
no place in this country in which the number of visitors is so great as the gallery 
containing pictures at the Pantheon, in Oxford-street. I have seen no crowd in 
London greater than those which I saw at Northumberland House in 185) > and 
the crowds at the Louvre, especially at the opening of the annual exhibition, are 
beyond anything I have ever witnessed. 

7358. Mr. Vernon.] You are aware that one day is devoted to the cleaning, the 
Monday after that crowd ?—-All that might be easily managed here ; at the 
Pantheon, which is one of the best kept places of all, the number of persons, 
taking the whole year througb, visiting that place would be about double the 
number who visit the National Gallery; and the place is all swept in 
every evening. 

7359. Are you not sensible of any inconvenience that has accrued to the 
appearance of the pictures from those crowds ?—I am not sensible of any incon- 
venience that has accrued to the pictures from the number of persons who have 
availed themselves of the opportunity of seeing them. 

7360. Lord W. Graham.] Are there not many pictures at the Pantheon as to 
which it does not much signify whether they are injured or not?—Whether a 
picture be a good or a bad one, the effect of the atmosphere upon it would be the 
same, 

7361. Chairman.] With regard to the question of smoke ; you were present, 
were you not, when the result of Mr. Faraday’s experiments was communicated 
10 the Committee -—Yes, 

7362. Did it not appear to you that the effeet pointed out by Mr. Faraday of 
smoke upon the paint, where the varnish was imperfect, and where it. did reach 
the paint of the picture, was some evidence that pictures were liable to damage 
from smoke ?—I can only regret that a man of the talent and experience of Mr. 
Faraday should not have been carried further inte the inquiry ; one or two expe- 
riments on a subject of this kind are by no means satisfactory ; Mr. Faraday 
stopped in his experiments merely at the effect of mastie varnish in protecting the 
paint on the pictures, and the inadequacy of the original mode of applying mastic 
varnish 1p cases of cracks; the extreme case of shutting up a picture in a box 
filled with sulphuretted hydrogen gas is one that bears scarcely any analogy to the 
State of the atmosphere in any gallery in which there is ventilation enough for 
huwan beings to exist; the various modes of varnishing pictures is a matter of 
the utmost importance to apy person who has the management ofa picture 
zallery ; most of the witnesses have informed the Committee that certain varnishes 
only can be used with propriety, and that certain others ought never to be used ; 
any varnish may be used with comparative safety on a picture, unless it 1s what 
18 called a spirit of wine varnish, which will tear ahe picture to pieces ; but copal 
varnish, which is said to be irremoyable, may with safety be put on a picture, 
provided you use something between the varnish and the surface of the picture 


that will prevent the copal varnish from adhering to the surface of the sip a 
la 
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hove 
if an instance of several coats of copal varnish being entirely taken off 
TS c ; ‘ ° 
have ay hich has appeared then as pure as it could be. 
a pict! What is the substance that you allude to as being placed between the 
73°. ‘enish and the surface of the picture ?—A good coat of isinglass, or any 
, ro N c ; . 2s, 4 : . . 
copal 1g substance that is not affected by the composition of which the copal 
' us ° : 7 a . : F a ta . ° : 
lagen” formed ; if you take an oil copal varnish, which is considered the most 
31) IS . : ’ a : * 
vari ‘removable of all, it will not sink through isinglass, and you may 


s eC and : - wa , =" . J 
vt copal varnish clean off the picture, the varnish never having adhered to 
by e i c . 
take 


 eurface of the paint. j iq 
the 8U! [ understand you to say, that as a protection against any injury that 

13 e to the pictures from the penetration of smoke or efflovia, you would 
might alae of varnishing with eopal, as the firmest and most impenetrable 
adopt - sine the precaution of putting isinglass between it and the surface of the 
varnish = 1 would advise that the isinglass should fill up the cracks, so that the 

re would prevent the smoke or sulphuretted hydrogen gas from pene- 
aa those cracks, and $80 getting down to the paint, because Mr. Faraday’s 
experiments generally proved “at mastic varnish was a perfect protection to 
the paint if it covered the sul <i ab if there are cracks the varnish does 
pot penetrate those cracks, and therefore does not protect the small interstices, 
though it would do so if some gelatinous substance were used preparatory to the 
yarnisil. re ; 

0365. Provided you kept the cracks which are apt to arise in the mastic 
varnish constantly filled up by the innocent application of isinglass ?—Yes ; 
sufficient to cover the picture which you wish to protect from the sulphuretted 
hydrogen. : ; ‘e? ; 

"7300. What was your object in bringing before the Committee the copal 
varnish ?—! wished to select the most terrible of all varnishes that could be applied 
to a picture, and show that by a careful preparation it would be removable. 

7367. Then I understand your object is to show the Committee that you con- 
sider the objection to the site of the gallery, as shown in the experiments of Mr. 
Faraday, by the penetrating of the smoke through the cracks of the varnish, might 
be completely obviated by carefully filling up such cracks as arose in the mastic 
varnish by means of isinglass >—Yes, besides which I should observe, that the 
good ventilation of the gallery would preserve such pictures, under ordinary 
circumstances, from any effect like that which Mr. Faraday showed upon that 
occasion. 

7368. Lord Seymour.} Do you propose that the whole surface of the picture 
should be covered with isinglass ?—TI do. 

7369. The surface of all the pictures in the gallery ?—Before the varnish is 
put on. 

“370. Whenever a picture is to be re-varnislied, you would have the whole of 
the surface covered over with isinglass r-—Yes, 

7371. And over that you would apply pure mastic varnish ?—Yes. 


al 
7372, With no oil ?No oil. 
7373. You object to the admixture of oil ?—~Decidedly. 
7374. Do you think that if isinglass were put over a picture there would be no 


danger of injury from the mixture of oil with wastic varnish?—I could remove 
the varnish, but 1 could not prevent it from becoming dingy from the absorption 
of oxygen by the oil. 

__7375. As L understand you, you would cover the surface of each picture with 
isinglass, and then over that you would spread the mastic varnish ‘Yes. 

7376. Chairman.| Would the mastic varnish, when it became aged, not crack 
at all in consequence of the isinglass being below it >—Mastie varnish is not liable 
to crack if properly applied. 

7377. If mastic varnish is not liable to crack, whatis the use of putting isinglass 
On the surface of the picture to obviate the danger arising from cracks -—I am 
Supposing you wish to remove the varnish, which appears to be one of the most 
desirable things, and I said, with reference to certain varnishes which are supposed 
to be dangerous, that by putting that gelatinous substance undermeath, you could 
More casily remove the varnish, and also to overcome the difficulty suggested by 
Mr. Faraday, when eracks already exist, 

7378. I was asking you with “respect to the danger arising from smoke pene- 
rating into the cracks of the mastic varnish, assuming that mastic varnish, like 
other varnishes, was liable to crack ; Mr. Faraday showed, or fancied he showed, 
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ted from the penetrating of smoke through the cracks 
varnish ; you say that mastic varnish is not liable - a a in that em 
would be no such danger, in your opinion, as ia which he SUPposes >_ re 
object is to show, that if isinglass pr a — would in general rein 
varnish more easily, and you could also by the same = put somethi 
cracks, and fill them up so as to enable the a “1 ——e the mastic Varnish 

7379. Suppose that mastic varnish does no " wr : has been a long time g 
a picture, and that that picture 1s — _ a pe see Which h; ‘ 
pointed out by Mr. Faraday, do you mea , ) ,» we “ye isinglass b 
mastic varnish would preserve the picture from tose in uences P—Yoy * 
from time to time, partially renew the mastic varnish; and when YOu do go 
will not get the mastic varnish into the cracks, but you would ge 
into the cracks, and over that isinglass the mastic varnish would 
protection to the picture. — wes | ts: 

380. But if the mastic varnish were cracked, you wre of opinion that the 
smoke that Mr. Faraday alluded to might penetrate through the cracks and sett] 
on the surface of the picture ?— Certainly, unless there was something to Protect 
it: but I should fill up those cracks first with isinglass, and then over that | should 
put mastic varnish. “ane 

7381. You think that would be a sufficient protection ?—Yes, 

7382, Do you consider that the experiment made by Mr, Faraday of con. 
centrating those noxious influences into one dense mass, with a smaller amount 
of natural air than there usually is, was a fair experiment ?—TI should think it a ye, 
extreme experiment, and I should think that no pictures ought to be exhibited in 
a rouin so ill ventilated as not to be healthy to those who visit it. 

7383. Do you think that the effect of such a powerful concentration of noxious 
influences for a particular time on the surface of pictures is a fair test of the in. 
fluences to which pictures are exposed, where those noxious influences are diluted 
with a larger proportion of atmospherie air?—I think it very far from being a fair 
test; I should say it is as bad as testing the atmosphere of a fever hospital with 
that of any other kind of hospital. 

7384. Or concentrating one of those gases which we breathe daily, and putting 
a man into it, the consequence of which would probably be that he would not 
live ?—Certainly ; neither could he live if it were forced into his lungs by means 
of an air-pump. 

7385. If that gas were not thus concentrated, but blended with the usual 
amount of atmospheric air, no evil would be produced -—No. 

7386. And on that account you do not think it a fair test ?-—Certainly ; it was 
an insufficient test, though very conclusive on one point; the protection afforded 
by mastic. 3 

7387. You have alluded to the effect of crowds upon the pictures ?—I have 
thought much of the effect of crowds ; it appears that such a number of persons 
visiting the National Gallery as amounts to an inconvenient crowd, does not 
occur 20 days in the year; I learn that from the attendants. It appears from 
the evidence that there is room generally in those apartments for children to be 
at play. We cannot then suppose that the crowds are generally very dense. 
Positive information tells me that it is not 20 days in the year that crowds occur; 
that is, in Easter and Whitsun week, and on occasions when there are large par- 
ties coming by railway to visit London from the provinces ; now, ladies and 
others, who complain that they cannot visit the National Gallery on account ot 
the crowds, have therefore a very large portion of the time pretty well to them- 
selves ; und that will account for the statement of witnesses, artists and others, 
that they are never inconvenienced by the crowd. Although the average may be 
3,000 a day, I apprehend that on most days in the year the number does not 
aniount to 1,000, or anything like it. 

_7388. Do you consider that the unpleasant effluvia or atmosphere of the 
National Gallery, of which most persons visiting it are sensible, arises {rom defec- 
live ventilation 7—Yes, decidedly. It has been complained of in several reports, 
and Mr. Hume individually has complained of it; and although it » as partla ly 
remedied in the two small rooms, yet it has never been done to the satisfaction of 
the attendants, As a proof, however, that the pictures do not very greatly sutler 
irom that cause alone, unless placed there newly varnished before it Is dry, 1 may 
mention that the Hogarths, the Wilsons, and even the Reynolds, that were remove 


previous to 1851 to Marlborough House, are still in as good condition as eve) 
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.. +. said that there the ventilation is very bad, and at times the crowds 


36 “Have those pictures been varnished with pure mastic varnish, or with 


| and mastic ?—] should say that the Hogarths appear as perfectly fresh as if 
oil ap rey had any oil on them. 


739° ite; do you concur in his objections ?—Perhaps more strongly do I 
i anothers ’ biections than Mr. Hurlstone does. The i ; 
‘ain those objections than ivVir. fluristone does, ie interest [ have taken for 
we years in the improvement of the working classes by exhibitions has led me 


ecntre, 
anno! and see what the nation has done for the enjoyment of the peoul 
hour just gO and § yoyment of the people, 


7393. Under what circumstances did the society of architects, to wnich you 
allude, bring unis subject under consideration at one of their meetings ?—It was in 
consequence of a paper that was read by Mr. Charles Harriott Smith, relative to 
the possible enlargement of the National Gallery. 

7394. Was that paper read as an architectural problem, or had it special 

reference to the question whether the National Gallery should remain where it 
was or go elsewhere -—It was without any reference to the removal of the gal- 
lery ; it was an architectural suggestion. 
_ 7395. How came the question of the removal of the gallery to be mooted 
inconnexion with another subject ?—The chairman, Mr. Mocata, one of the vice- 
presidents of the institution, stated that it would be unnecessary to enter into 
certain discussions that were taking place, if it were proved that the atmosphere 
of the present site of the National Gallery was injurious to pictures, inasmuch as 
lo go to the expense of enlarging the gallery when the gallery would have to be 
removed, would be, of course, absurd. ‘The enlargement which was suggested 
was the alteration of the present premises, and converting the workhouse into 
rooms, by which means there wouid have been about 10 rooms gained, most of 
them about 100 feet by 45. 

7396. Was it the intention of the institute to make any communication to the 
coumittee, or to instruct anybody to give evidence upon that subject 2—Not 
‘tall, There was no expectation of this Committee then. 

7397. Did the proposition to which you allude take into consideration the 
ivestion of the removal of the barracks, which are also in the neighbourhood of 
le gallery ?—~I think not; the additional space, which it was suggested might be 
Obtained, was very considerable indeed. There was another plan, which would 


hake vu a : : ‘c a : nic 

wake a covered way over one-third of the barracks, and if that were done I think 

't would be very beneficial. 
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wag. Mr. Vernon.] If your sugvestion were to be carried Out Of bringin, ; 
ee aa a Raphael from Hampton Court, and the large Painting on the cere 
Ska ret Rubens, from Whitehall, into the National Gallery, you must be Prepared’ 
o7 Jun 20 ve avery large building, must you not %—T am so. €d ty 
ave é 


it more iinportant to bring those pictures firo 

still objects of great interest to the ™M thejp 
| Gallery by the addition of a great ‘ais 

not think the National Gallery should have ay of 
; I think the trustees should have a higher object the 


7399. Do you consider 
‘esent positions, where they are 
k to increasing our Nationa 


pr 
to loo 
smaller pictures >—I do 
variety of smal] pictures 
that of collecting small pictures. 
7400. You do notseem to see 
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any great advantage im persons being 
in foreign countries to look for pietures 5 hs I understand you to say $0 = 
make it a secondary consideration, for I think the opportunities of purchasiy 
ould be sufficient without that. 

7401. Are you aware that with regard to various pictures which are Considereg 
to be the most valuable and most authentic in foreign tg nolan, there ig great diff 
culty in their leaving the country at all ?—I apprehend that they would leave the 
country much more easily if we bad such an annual exhibition for purchuse as th 
which I have suggested, as a good and sure market for fine pictures, at 

-402. Do you think that persons would, as a matter of mere speculation, send 
their pictures to this country to be so exhibited when they knew that they would 
incur a liability to penalties for so doing In their own country ?—Very fine pictures 
have always found their way here. There was a collection belonging to Mr. Day 
who had been consul at Lucea, or somewhere in that neighbourhood, and he could 
get away very large pictures from Italy. ; 

7403. How long ago was that ?— I wenty-hve years ago. 

7404. Are you not aware, that within the last few years much greater restric. 
tions have been imposed in foreign countries in consequence of an endeayoy, 
which they have been making to form galleries in provincial towns ?—Yet there 
have been proposals made to the National Gallery trustees for the sale of whole 
collections of pictures. 

7405. Chairman.| Are you unfavourable to the combination of our art collec. 
tions ?—I think that some of the exhibitions abroad fully prove the bad effects of 
immense collections. The head always gets confused when you are trying to see 
such a collection as that at Versailles; there you see some individuals runnino 
about, and others are impatient at not being allowed to turn back to that which 
they have but half considered. 

7406. Do you think there is any greater ineomvemience in going twice or thrice 
to see different branches of a collection in the same building, than in going to 
three or four different buildings in different parts of the town to see them sepa- 
rately ?—I think it may be compared to a good dinner any day of the week, or a. 
surfeit once a week. 

/ hia We ie 7407. You think that sculpture, paintings, drawings, and so forth, being in con- 
Pa ee ae tiguous buildings, and in separate apartments, is objectionable ‘—I think so, | 
WARE ar think it would be more convenient to go to one part of the town on one day, and 
hat He Runa to another part on another. 

i Cae ke i 7408. Lord Seymour.| 1 thought you said you would bring the cartoons from 
Hy rin Hampton Court to the gallery ?7~-I did not positively say that; but I mentioned 
pe especially the pictures now at Whitehall. The question of cartoons would involve 
| another consideration, 

Hse 7409. But you would bring the Rubenses from Whitehall ?—Certainly. 
eee (a 7410. Why should not people go to Whitehall to see the Rubenses ie stated 
ine ee that it appeared to me that there was as much disadvantage in having a great 
| Ne ee number of very small collections as in having one large ungovernable collection, 
i ee | and that the pictures at Whitehall at present are most improperly placed there, 
Wp A ad as they cannot be appreciated in such a situation. I said that such pictures 1 


i chapel were not in their proper position, and that they would be muchi better! the 


National Gallery. 


eMployed 
should 
8 g00d 


a 


pictures W 


H Bit 7411. Chairman.| Mr. Hurlstone exemplified his objection by the cas¢ of a 
| i Mea) ath AH Vatican, which is well known to be a very confused collection; do you think that 
ay Ce AH the same objections would apply toa building specially constructed for the eke 

TA PW Ha Be where each person would select that branch of art which he wished to exam = 


here woult 
rt of te 
town 


and might return another day, and visit another branch; do you think t 
be any greater objection to that than there would be to going to one pa 
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, day to see one branch of art, and to another part of the town on another 
town eye perfectly aware that method will re medy many evils, but ] 
day". ted with the desire we have for quantity and 
ites a national vanity rather than a taste. 
Mr. Vernon.] In the Louvre there are several departments, e 
arate entrance, are there notr—But you never see persons e 
a sep with moderation. 
things Chairman.| Do you not think that the advantage of forming 


» I am also 
multiplicity, and that 


vat eres j 
ihe 12. ach having 


njoying those 


a Comparative 


Tacit would, to persons who have a real taste for art in all its branches, tend 
ucs ; J : ; s&s ; H _ i ar , i 
y rompensate them for the objection you allude to in regard to the contiguity of 


re collections ?—-No pessons connected with the profession ever like the appear- 
‘coulpture With paintings. 
ance of scult ; in a separate building ?—Ti : ‘ 

-414. Not even in a separate building ?— They may go at different times, but 
he appearance of a statue after looking at pictures is not the 
in -wise would be. . You have to prepare your mind to ge 
colour; and the deficiency of magination, the human eye, when see 
Jiquidity, motion: and transparency, is 
oe Medicis. . 

7415: Is it not the fact, that in the lives of great masters, and looking at the 

rogress of art, we can distinctly see where the higher models of Grecian sculp- 
safe began to exercise a power over the genius of those men, and is it not desi- 
rable that @ man looking at the pictures of Raphael, Michael Angelo, or other 
great masters of that period, should be able to convince himself of the truth of 
such influences being exercised, by a visit to the higher specimens of Grecian sculp- 
ture exhibited in a neighbouring apartment :—TI should think the contrary ; I think 
it would prove that a man of genius did not require those vast collections ; by 
seeing a few fine specimens besides those produced either 
or at periods just introductory to his own, and then referri: 


same thing as it 
othe! : \ 

: n with all its 
very different from what we see in the 


at his own period, 
ig to nature, he would 
be much more likely to turn out a fine artist than a man who has merely studied 


the archeology of his profession. The example of Michael Angelo and Raphael 
fully proves it. 

7416. Might not a person who wished to satisfy himself as to the influence of 
the antique models on the genius of Raphael, or any great master, be enabled by a 
visit to the neighbouring Sculpture Gallery to test the truth of that influence 
having been exercised ?—He might, but I do not apprehend that an exhibition of 
works of art should be made precisely a historical gallery. IfI had to be questioned 
upon that subject, of course a very different explanation would be required. 

7417. Lord Seymour.] You object to large collections, and you object to small 
collections ?—~T either extreme, 

7418. Would you reunite the English school, which is now at Marlborough 
House, with the National Gallery?—They might be readily kept distinct. There 
was a regulation formerly in Paris, which { thought very judicious, and that was, 
hever to admit amongst old pictures any modern work, until the artist had been 
dead at least 10 years. 

741). Then you would not have allowed the Turners to come into the gallery 
under that rule of yours ?—To refuse a bequest is of course a thing ne man can 
be expected to do; but I think the presence of those pictures in the gallery is 
objectionable in many pots of view. 

_ 7420. As you object to large collections, you would not bring prints and draw- 
Ings into the same building, I suppose ?—I would not. 

7421. Then, in short, a much smaller gallery would answer the purpose, if you 
do not combine in the same building any of those other collections >—Certainly. 

7422. Before former Committees of this House you have given evidenee, and 
stated that, with a view to the progress of the working classes in art, you think 
pictures very desirable ?—If wel! selected, but I think the general tendency of 
the opinion I expressed was against Government interference in anything that 
either individuals or combinations of individuals might do for themselves; and | 

“extremely sorry to say, that what Government has done during the last few 
years has pretty well extinguished all the mechanics’ institutions. 

7423. Then you think that schools of desion are bad things ?—I am afraid 
they have done a great deal of mischief. It is pretty clear they have not yet 
given us that superiority over our foreign rivals that many anticipated ; in fact, it 
IS generally Supposed that we are greatly inferior to them. But on questions of 
laste I entertain a different opinion from some others. It appears to me that that 
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is the best taste th fout 
monly called taste by arusts 1s a ¢ 
founded on nature. 
7424. Do you th 
view of the public, 
well selected as represe 
would certainly do a grea 


ink that pictures bought by the nation, and presen; 
is a good mode of advancing the people in art?—IF the 

ntations of intelligence and of beautiful nature Were 
t deal of good; but when we take pictures jn ‘ they 
dence of art, we are going back to those very periods when cortuption 


; ' a better system. and 
session had taken the place of a 
oppresslol hat view, by which you object to all Pictures 


ed to the 


MADIK f ording to t . : ) i ; 

7425. Acc 5 k mh: 3 , Painte 

during the decadence of art, there are Many how 1n the National Gallery on 
5 


: ‘clude ?—Many. . 
you would exclu “11 forther reduce the collection, by removi 
7426. You would still further reduce the > OY Femoving many of th 


pictures that are now in the gallery ‘—I MLAB the same time I 4 e 
observe, that though I would exclude many pic pe ‘& corrupting influence 
might find it necessary to have a variety of asda gre Sg of the finest Periods 
and some of inferior periods, by way of showing what should be avoided, as Well 
as that which should be followed ; but I would carry with it information, either } 
catalogue or other means: that would be instruction to the people, y 

7427. Do you think it would be any advantage, with a view to the instructio, 
of the people, to present them with museums of antiquities ‘—There are Parious 
individuals, in every class of society, who will turn their minds to objects of anti. 
quity, and although their number may not appear great, they frequently have’ 
great influence on others. + 

7428. Do you think that the Nineveh sculptures are of any use as tending 
to improve the taste of the mass of the people ‘—Information rather than taste. 
but I think it egregious folly to fill rooms with such masses of works that are jn 
such a condition and such repetitions of the same style. 

7429. You think we have too many of them *—A great deal too many ; some 
things selected I think would be far preferable. 

7430. Chairman.| Have you any further remarks to make of your own?— 
With regard to the subject of smoke, I would state that there is an Act for pre. 
venting or causing the consumption of smoke in the large chimneys of the City of 
London, which I think might be very judiciously applied not only to Westminster, 
but to the river. Some years ago I took an interest in the same subject at Man. 
chester, and until they found a loop-hole to creep through, we reduced the sinoke 
there a full third, and a like reduction of the condition of the smoke of London 
would remove one of the objections of many persons to the present atmosphere of 
Trafalgar-square. The warm London smoke may be more dense, but the effects 
of damp and the effluvia of open drains, of ponds and brick fields at the outskirts, 
are much more dangerous. I should wish also to repeat, that in the adminis. 
tration of a National Gallery, or any other public institution, it is most essential to 
keep from the administration all persons who have a divided allegiance, or one 
adverse to the interests of the establishment. 

7431. Mr. Ewart.] You have recommended the removal of the Rubenses from 
Whitehall, and the Cartoons from Hampton Court; would you also recommend 
the removal of the famous paintings of Andrea Mantegna at Hampton Court, which 
have been so much overlooked in this country ?—I have not looked so much into 
the question with reference to those pictures which, not being oil paintings, might 
be more easily dinged in their appearance. 

7432. Chairman.] You objected to Mr. Faraday’s experiments as not col- 
clusive ; have you beard any professional chemists make any observations up0 
those experiments?—I should not say professional chemists, but gentlemen wel 
acquainted with chemistry speak of them as perfectly insufficient ; and Mr. Faraday, 
with his usual candour, regretted that artists and men of science had not pursue 
the subject further. 
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William Dyce, Esq., %.4., called in; and further Examined. 


7433: Chairman.) I RELIEVE you have paid a good deal of attention to the 
state of the National Gallery, and its management nh have. . 

7434. You are the author of a pamphlet on the subject, in which you expressed 
opinions as to detects in the existing system; do you still retain the Cpinions you 
there expressed —Y es; 1 bave not seen any reason to change my mind with 
regard to the views advanced on the particular points advefted to in that 
pamphlet. é tik . 

“435. What do you consider to be the principal defects of the present system 2 
—There has been from the beginning the want of a proper definition of the duties 
and responsibilities of the committee of management, and the officers employed 
under them ; but I conceive that there are radical defects in tie constitution of 
the management. ‘The apparatus is too cumbersome for its purpose, and is not 
sufficiently capable of adapting itself easily and readily to circumstances. 

7430. Do you object to an unpaid board or committee of management ?—Yes ; 
that I think is another objection that may be made against the Board of Trustees, 
which has been liable to all, or at least most of the defects which seem always to 
attach to unpaid committees of management consisting of large numbers. 

7437. You speak of the present system as being cumbersome ; do you allude to 
the number of trastees, or to the constitution of the trust >—To the constitution 
of the trust; but the largeness of the numbers is an element that must not be for= 
gotten on account of its tendency to render the transaction of business more 
difficult. 

7438. Would you propose to do away with the system of trustees altogether ? 
—Yes, most distinctly. 

7439. What would you substitute in its place?—I should be inclined to sui 
stitute an individual responsibility. 

7440. Do you mean you would place the principal management of the 
gallery, subject to the control of Parliament, in the hands of a single person; 
instead of in the hands of a committee or Board of Trustees ?—Precisely. 

7441. ‘To whom would you make that sole director responsible ?—According 
'o my view he would come in the place of the trustees, and also to a certain 
extent in the place of the Treasury ; be would be the locum tenens of the 
Treasury, if I may use the expression. 

7442. Would you not allow the Treasury any control in the matter? —Un- 
doubtedly I should ; I conceive this director to be the organ of the Treasury in 
the management of the institution, but at the same time respousible to the 
Treasury ; there may seem to be something incongruous in that idea, but I believe 
itis not an inconsistent state of things, that a man should at once be the organ of 
the Government and responsible to it, 

7443. Whats 
under the 
Institution 


wi pecial functions would you assign to this chief director acting 
lreasury ?—His duties would be co-extensive with the purposes of the 
; more particularly, | should say these would be his duties: to draw up, 
ti of the Government, a scheme for the proper contents of the 
sched i — which the establishment is to contain ; secondly, maptepeee ¢ 
duties Hs a subordinate management of departments, and to define the specific 

of the officers employed. 
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_ ions which ar 
. WwW ‘ou speak of the various collections Ww are to be 
7444. When you spea 7 de to the National Gallery as it stand vombineg 
under his charge, do you allude to 8, Or do y, 


assume that there is to be a combination of other on collections ?—] assume ‘a 
the National Gallery is to be more than a mere ve aaa of pictures ; I assim, 
that there would be drawings, engravings, “ ot <i yects of art, € 
=445. Your remarks at present do not ope y to ideal a mprovements in the 
existing gallery, or to the management of the exis ne % ection, and its exten. 
sion and improvement as a collection of Swe on y 7 to a more enlarge 
scheme ?--I think the system I propose woul be applicable, whether the colle. 


tion be confined to pictures and drawings, OF extended to works of sculpture ang 


other objects of art. 


+446. Will you continue the statement you have to make as to what 


this gen. 


tleman should do?—lI propose, thirdly, that he should have the genera] superin 
tendence of the officers in the discharge of the duties assigned to them, of COUrse 


with the sanction of the Government. ; ; 

-447. Would you leave it entirely to him, he being appointed the Principal 
director, to arrange all the subordinate conduct of the establishment, and the 
number of officers that were to be appointed ?—I think so; he would be actin 
on the part of the Government, in preparing a scheme for the management of the 
institution. 

7448. In short, you are not prepared to suggest a scheme yourself, but you 
would appoint some ‘person of experience and ability, and let him arranve a new 
system for the gallery r—I suggest a general idea of the management, and al the 
same time 1 would leave the completion of the details to the person who may be 
appointed according to that scheme. ; f ' 

7449. In the first instance, you would make the chief director responsible fo; 
the whole establishment ; you would make him responsible for the care of the 
pictures, for picture purchasing, and for the conduct of his owa subordinates }__ 
I will refer to the former of these points presently; I have not included them 
hitherto. 

=450. What other officers would you propose to be associated with him ?— 
Perhaps you mill allow me, before answering that question, to finish my answer 
to the question put to me with regard to the duties of the director ; I would say, 
in the fourth place, that he should prepare from time to time reports on the means 
and probable expense of obtaining additions to the collections, and with this view 
have it in his power to employ or recommend the employment of competent 
persons to procure the necessary information by travelling or otherwise ; fifthly, 
that ne should prepare the annual estimate of expenditure for the approval of 
the Treasury, and accompany it with a fall report of proceedings for the past 
year ; sixthly, that he should select works of art for purchase, his own opinion 
on which that selection is made being fortified, if necessary, by the ‘opiniovs of 
competent persons on the merits and market value of such works. Seventhly, 
that he should decide on, and cause to be carried into effect from time to time, 
the proper means to be used for the conservation Of the works of art contained 
in the collection ; and, eighthly, that he should make regulations, with the assist- 
ance of the heads of departments (supposing such heads to exist), for the general 
purposes of the establishment ; such as the times and days for the public opening 
of the galleries, the accommodation for students, cleaning and ventilation of the 
apartments, and the like. 

7451. You mention that he should select proper persons to travel; do you pro- 
pose that the persons who are to travel for the purpose of examining aud disco- 
vering what opportunities of purchase there may be, should be permanent and 
regular officers ; or do you think they should be selected occasionally by him !— 
I think that may be a question. I should be inclined to divide the staff into per- 
manent officers, and officers who may be occasionally employed. Whether the 
appointment of these occasional officers should be a permanent one, and the pay- 
ment made to them only occasional, or whether the parties should be appointed 
occasionally, and paid when they are employed, I think is a matter of very little 
importance. 

7452. You have alluded to the duties that were to be performed by this gentle- 
man at the outset in recommending and arranging a system for the gallery, @n¢ 
you stated in answer to my question that you would suggest in the sequel Ww at 
you thought would be the proper class of officers for bim to recommend >If the 


collection is to embrace objects of art classified under the three great hea sof 
painting, 
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y, sculptures and architecture, there ought to be, [ should think, a head of 

nes rment; there would, of course, be a secretary, and. | should conceive 

each depal would require a clerk or private. secretary; and there would also be 
eens I think, for a librarian ; those would be the chief. officers of the 

some nee ‘according 0 the plan I suggest, 

ins ae Would you require from the chief director that he should furnish any 


Ae ° ; ; » 6 ‘ ; ; > » oct - , f e 
“ical report of the whole state and management of the establishment 1— Yes, 


GELEC 


period cies highly important; I should say that entire publicity ought to be 
j thin 1] the proceedings, 10 order that the public should be acquainted with 


Ae: a 

given t0* ad been taken 

D ren that had be i ’ 
ery step 

every 


154e How often would you propose that he should report ?2—Perh 
74hAw * 


f , aps. it 
annually with the estimate, 


night be done ce his repor Parliame ‘ r 
oe Should he make his report to Parliament, or to the l'reasury ’—To the 
7459° i through the Treasury to Parliament. 


ra ry. ali : 
Treaty you propose to give him the entire responsibility in regard to pur- 
f pictures 7—Yes. i - a. 
2 Would you place him under any positive obligation to take advice from 
(ian See ‘T think it very desirable that he should take advice in all cases 
. wee that advice should be recorded in an authenticated form; so that those 
apie athe give advice should be bound by it; they would not however be 
Pe sible for any proceeding taken upon it. I should consider the director 
ble for making a purchase, although the persons he consulted would be 


7450 
chases 0 


respons 


esponsi 
pane for the advice they bad given, 
feof 8 What would be the nature of that responsibility as attaching to them ?— 


7A5¢ : . — ‘ é 
if fi complaint were made of an unfortunate purchase, it would be in the power 
c 


of the director to say, “ This step was not taken entirely on my own judgment, 
although I believe it to be a mght one ; here are the Opinions of ‘men competent 
to form a judgment on such matters. | would have these opinions, of course, 
recorded formally, so that they might be referred to. | 

7450: That would be a relief to his responsibility, would it not, rather than 
imposing any responsibility on them, further than their responsibility to him as 
having been consulted by him r-—It would thus be shown: for the satisfaction of 
the public that competent persons agreed with bim in opinion. 

“400. How would you manage with regard to the measures to bes taken for 
making foreign purchases ; would you leave the travelling agent of the chief 
director full power to make purchases on his own responsibility in the same way 
that the director would make purchases at home ?—I think it would be difficult 
ty lay down beforehand a fixed rule to meet all the different cases that might 
occur. I conceive that if the director had full power to take the proper steps “no 
great difficulty would arise : I should think he must travel himself at times. 

-461. Would you piace a fixed annual sum at the disposal of the director, to 
be applied to the purehase of pictures ?>—Not a fixed annual sum; but I conceive 
that an estimate ought to be prepared in the usual way, to be.Jaid. before Par- 
liament. 

7402. Would it be-easy, with reference to the transactions of the coming year, 
and when it was unknown what opportunities of making advantageous purchases 
might occur, to fix any estimate as to the sum that would be required :—-A pretty 
large margin might. be left, but the average amount could only be determined by 
experience. Perhaps the experience of the past would be sufficient in the first 
instance, 

7403. When a sum of money was voted by Parliament, would: you place it 
entirely at the disposal of the director, or would you subject hin) to restrictions: 
—I presume it would be voted to tne department under which the National 
Gallery was placed, and there would be no difficulty in laying down such regula- 
Hons as the case required. 

7464. It would be voted to the Treasury, to be given to. the director on his 
application from time to time ?—I presume so. 

7465. But you would not place any funds in the power of the director, so 
that if some sudden opportunity. of purchasing a valuable work occurred, he 
might, without the necessity.of appealing to the Treasury, avail himself of his own 
Judgment and discretion in taking advantage of that opportunity ?—I suppose 
in to be an officer of the Treasury, and to have constant opportunities of taking 
advice When he considered it desirable to do so; in ordinary cases he would act 
on his own judgment. 
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56 flicer of the Treasury ? 
+466. In what sense would you say he was an 0 ury 2—He 
be an officer appointed by the Treasury to manage the N ational Gall ery, shee 
an institution placed under the superintendence of the Treasury, very much Is 
the same way as the secretary to the new department of art is an officer of the 
@ 


Board of Trade. 

7467. Would you propose that he should be under any restrictions or injy 
tions as to the class of works of art that he should purchase either general ne- 
from time to time 2—I am supposing that a scheme has been agreed upon, . 
of the first steps on the part of the Government would be to agree ou q plan fh. 
the formation of the gallery, and to decide of what it is to consist ; that being 
agreed upon, it would be the business of the director to carry out the scheme. g 

7468. Assuming that the director, as a man of taste and knowledge of art, j 
to have the chief power and responsibility ; and as the Lords of’ the Bie 
might not themselves be very good judges of art, would you leave it entire] 
the discretion of the director as to the class of works he should recommend af nt 
purchased, or the cifferent schools of art to which a preference should be fees 
——I think so, it being understood that he was only to recommend works jn accord. 
ance with the plan that had been laid down. ? 


746g. It has been said, that one of the difficulties of a single individual beine 
empowered to purchase might be, that he might have a predilection for certay. 
schools or classes of works of art which might not perhaps be the most desirable > 
—I think that I obviate that difficulty by obliging him to proceed according og 
predetermined scheme. 

7470. Which scheme should embody suggestions as to the particular branches 
or works, or schools of art which it was desirable should be procured as adiitions 
to the collection ?—Yes; in considerable detail it should specify the probable 
contents of the various parts of the collection, 


7471. You have also, in your published work, made suggestions as to the mode 
of carrying into effect the historical and chronological principle in the arrange. 
ment of the collection?—I have touched on the subject very slightly, thoush 
I have laid it down as a primary rule in the formation of the National Gallery 
that the historical arrangement of the works should be had regard to. 

7472. You insisted that an endeavour should be made, as far as possible, 
to show the origin and progress of a school of art, independently of showing the 
excellence of its highest and most perfect works : —Yes. 

7473. What is your opinion with regard to the question of combining the art 
collections in one great repository '—I am greatly in favour of sech a combivation ; 
} have not heard any reasons urged against it that might not very easily be 
answered. 

7474. What portion of the British Museum collection would you comprehend 
within your scheme; would you take the whole of the objects of art and antiquity, 
or would you make any distinction between what might be embodied in the repo- 
sitory to which you allude, and what might perhaps be left for other departments 
of the Museum ?—I fear I am scarcely prepared to give a general reply to that 
question, which is one of some difficulty. 

7475. Would you draw any distinction between objects of antiquity, in the 
stricter sense, and objects of fine art, in regard to ancient classical works ?—I think 
that in the formation of a National Gallery, art ought primarily to be had regard 
to; ancient works of art, because they are ancient, necessarily belong to some 
department of archeology; one cannot avoid the archeological view, to a certain 
extent ; but still f think the principle of an artistic arrangement of the collection 
might be kept in view. 

7470. Assuming that the plan of having a combined collection were to be 
carried into effect, would you propose that the chief director should have an 
authority and influence over all the branches and works of art similar to that 
which you propose to give him over painting in the present state of the gallery? 
—I think so; I do not see any great difficulty in his undertaking such -superin- 
tendence; I suppose he would receive able assistance from the heads of the 
departments ; those officers would have functions corresponding in some degree to 
those of the present keeper of the National Gallery, or rather of the superinten- 
dents of departments in the British Museum, ‘ 

7477. You would propose that he should be responsible for purchases of every 


description, not only pictures, but every class of ancient sculpture, Greek, Egyp- 
tian, 
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Syrian, or as it might be : you would have ali those things purchased on 
ian, oF OY ‘pility, but with the advice of his assistant officers ?—Yes. 
his 18 p Oe ould you give any immediate and direct responsibility to the heads of 
741° . further than their responsibility to him ?—I would make them 
for the fulfilment of their assigned duties, and for their opinions, those 
; being recorded in an authentic form. b beoac 
», Would you have a library attached to the institution ‘gal. es. 

/ 85. What class of works would you propose it should contain —-My general 
es. ¢ the whole collection would be this : that it would be divided into three 
idea pn the first, under the head of painting ; the second, of sculpture; and 

ste of architecture. The department of painting I think ought to consist of 
the tht Hons ; one the picture gallery, and the other the library. The picture 
my a: al contain pictures in oil, fresco, and tempera ; those pictures being 
ge etna or copies; and the library would consist, first, of engravings, 
ele ‘. slate and wood-cut, including engravings of works in foreign galleries 
a Sh and treatises on art, and on subjects related to it; in shurt, it should 
Haye library for the use of students of art. The second part of the 
re would consist of original drawings and designs, and such illuminated manu- 
as were chiefly valuable as works of art. 

In the case of a work on general literature, or on historical subjects, or 
subjects not specially pore omiiand . Se ieetaasan very valuable and 
important engravings, would it not ve rat . it al cu s yaar to determine 
whether that work should be placed in the collection of engravings, or should 
remain in the national library Tonk think it would be very possible to decide that, 
and other questions that might arise in the management of the institution. 

482. You would decide those questions according to circumstances 7—Yes, 

7483: Would you have lectures delivered in the establishment 7—Yes, I think 
there might be lectures. In the department of the sculpture I should place, 
frst, marbles, including statues, bassi relievi, and generally sculpture in stone ; 
secondly, bronzes, including statues, bassi relievi, vases, cups, and generally sculp- 
ture in metal, and also medals and coins; thirdly, ceramic and partiy painted 
sculpture, including terra cottas, and Ratfaelle ware, glazed sculpture of the 
echool of Luca della Robbia, Etruscan vases, &c.; fourthly, sculptures in wood, 
ivory, and the precious stones and metals ; fifthly, casts in plaster of sculptures in 
all materials, the originals of which cannot be obtained. Then in the depart- 
ment of architecture I would place first, fragmentary architectural remains, such 
as capitals and bases of coluams, details of ornament, mouldings and the like; 
secondly, models of celebrated buildings, and models and drawings illustrative of 
the history of architectural construction and decoration, accompanied by plaster 
casts of details from existing specimens; thirdly, original designs and models of 
buildings. 

7484. Would you propose to have in the pictorial department any copies of 

first-class paintings not in the possession of the nation’—I am not sure that I 
should be prepared to encourage the systematic purchase of copies for the collec- 
tion; but certainly some copies are highly desirable, and even possess the value of 
originals, 
7485. Lord W. Graham.| Do vou mean copies by old masters 7—I refer to 
both ancient and modern copies. ‘In a case, for instance, iu which the original 
las perished, even a modern copy may acquire great value; but there are also 
ancient copies which are highly interesting on that and other accounts. For 
example, the Royal Academy possesses a copy of the ‘* Last Supper” of Leonardo 
da Vinci, painted by his pupil, Marco d’Ogyione, which probably presents to us the 
effect which the original work would have had, if it had been better preserved, 

7480. Chairman.| Does it not appear to you to be desirable that that portion of 
the public who never may have un opportunity of seeing a picture like the 

ladonna di San Sisto, the Transfiguration, and other more celebrated works of 
art, should, by means of good copies, have an opportunity of forming a judg- 
ment upon them, by seeing them represented in copies in our National Gallery ?— 
t may be desirable ; but the idea seems to open a new view of the matter which 
one rather shrinks from. 

Mh ~~ not that question been discussed a good ene people who 
that it hie ie in the future arrangement of our.art collections /—1 am not aware 

- Has Deen much discussed. 

7488. Mr, Vernon.} Which would you prefer, a first-rate engraving from such 
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; ;as you could obtain ?—A good copy is aly 

a picture, or as good a copy as y Pilar Bat ere REIN 0 Ways bette, 
than an engraving; engravings and copies - = ~ ie " rte at Statues, 
to me to stand in the same category ; a — = om: 7“ oe am 
quate representation. of the original wal a a ep : . picture js 
copy of a picture more accurately represents gtnat picture th 
ing does. : 
7480. With reference 0 the picture that has = alluded to by the Chaiy. 
man, of the Madonna di San Sisto, do you consider that as good @ CODY as. eoy), 
be obtained of that picture would be more valuable than the engraving by Miilley: 
—I think a copy, supposing it to be in its way as meritorious a p ' 
Miiller’s, would be preferable. Ni 

7490. Chairman.] What is your opinion with magere to the Present site 
gallery ?—-I think it is not well adapted to the purposes: of the N 
ie Wihet: ie the objections which you entertain to it ’—There are many 
objections ; but that which naturally occurs to me first is, that there is NOt space 
enough in that locality for such a building as this nation ought to erect for a 
national collection of works of art. nf 

7492. You are not of opinion that sufficient space could be procured On that 
site ?—I have read over the evidence given by Sir Charles, Barry and others op 
that subject on a former occasion, and it seems to me they have solved very in. 
geniously the problem which was submitted to them ; but, probably, if it Were 
put to them whether they would prefer erecting an entirely new building, they 
would entertain very little doubt on the propriety of doing so in some. y,. 
eligible locality. 1 

7493. Assuming that question to be disposed of by professional gentlemen 
architects and others, what further objection would you entertain. to the present 
site of the National Gallery ?-—There is a great objection arising from the bad air 
and the quantity of smoke by which the pictures are surrounded, circumstances 
which render the necessity of cleaning much more frequent than would be the case 
if they were in a better situation; then the building, I believe, cannot. be pro- 
perly ventilated. It has been stated to the Committee, I understand, that the 
smoke comes in in such quantity, that the windows cannot be opened with a view 
to the proper ventilation of the rooms. x) 

7494. Mr. Vernon.| Is not the present building much lower than the adjacent 
houses.'—It is lower than the Union Clubhouse, and lower, if I mistake not, 
than St, Martin’s Church; I think it is lower than most of the buildings sur- 
rounding it, 

7495- Chairman.| Do you think that the objection to smoke, as being injurious 
to pictures, applies more peculiarly to the pictures of the National Gallery than to 
the collection at Northumberland House or Sir Robert Peel’s mansion in Whitehall 
Gardens ?—The collection in the National Gallery is more exposed to the influence 
of smoke than those galleries are; they are placed generally iv the same circum- 
stances, but are not opened to the public so frequently as. the National Gallery. 
I think it is possible to regulate the economy of a private house, so as to prevent 
many of the bad effects to which a public building is liable. 

7400. Mr. B. Wall.| Then it is, not smoke that you complain.of ?—Smoke is 
one of the elements of complaint. 

7497. In answer to the last question put to you, you say that these private 
galleries are not so subject to the influences of smoke as the National Gallery is, 
because they are not so often opened. I apprehend, therefore, that it is not the 
smoke that you complain of, but the concuurse of people ?—If it were necessary 
to ventilate the gallery at Northumberland House, the servants could choose their 
own time for doing it ; they would not open the windows when they saw smoke 
coming from the steamboats on the river, or if they were open they would shut 
them to prevent its entering; but, in the case of the National Gailery, the rooms 
must or ought to be ventilated every day while the people are there; there is n0 
choice on the part of the attendants; they must either keep the windows shut 
altogether, or open them at any me when fresh air is necessary. 

7498. Lord W, Graham.] In the collections of private gentlemen it 1s. not 
hecessary to open the windows so. often as. it is inthe National Gallery ?—No; 
and the time for opening them can be chosen. ’ 

7499. Mr. Ewart.) Do you attach most value to the objection of the grea 


crowd who frequent the National Gallery, the heat, the dust, and the seainaen te 
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; pictures. 

J 1e F ‘ -arvue ¢ - plan . : 
pee Chairman. | Do you observe any greatei effect produced by smoke in 
700+ al Gallery collection than in other collections in London ?>—No; but I 


the Nhat the effect of smoke generally is an objection to having the gallery at 
hink . 

i ‘y London. t cbserve uny greater effect in the National G: 

d if you do no serve uny g ie National Gallery than 


ae other collections, is not that rather practical evidence that the collection 


u National Gallery is not exposed to more injury from smoke than those 
Me tlections are 7—I have already said that those other collections are not 
other ¢ ntly opened to the public, and that, therefore, precautions can be more 
50 He aoainst the effects of smoke than is possible in the case of the National 
easily “em” i 


in 


ne ae bar 

Galle *, Jf you are of opinion that the National Gallery pictures are not more 
79, ly affected than those pictures which are contained in other galleries, does 
ynyunenJ 


not th 
my obset 


. “e O b 
the cent! *< : > . T aa F re ; ‘a ; Pir , y 
dificult to trace the gradual effect of smoke in blackening works of art, but after 


“ne one becomes sensible of it. 
~~ Do you not think that the peculiar varnish which has been used for some 
rears 10 the National Gallery, and is now ~ Bo large proportion of the pictures, 
may have had a tendency to produce the effect which is generally attributed to 
smoke alone >—I have already spoken of the effect of the varnish which has been 
used; 1 attribute the brown colour which one sees on many of the pictures in the 
sallery to the use of that varnish ; bat I have no doubt that much of the dirt 
deposited on the pictares 1s the effect of smoke. 

7504. A member of the Cominittee asked you as to the great crowds who fre- 
quent the gallery; are you of opmion that those crowds consist of people who 
are desirous to see the pictures, or do you think they are composed in great part 
of mere idlers ?—I am not able to say; I presume they are all more or less desirous 
of seeing pictures. 

-505. Do you not think that the principle of allowing general access to our 
great collections of art, which is now adopted very universally, is a beneficial prin- 
ciple, and that it would not be desirable to restrict the number of persons who go 
into the gallery for the purpose of secing the pictures ?—1 should be very sorry 
to appear to doubt the advantage which the geterality of people derive from 
seeing works of art; but I think an extreme view of it is taken in this country 
which is not warranted by the example of other countries, where they admit the 
common people less frequently to galleries than we do; and if it be found that the 
admission of great crowds of people is really injurious to works of art, it becomes 
a question whether some restriction ought not to be imposed, 

7506. That would apply to the restriction of not admitting great crowds at the 
same tine; but you would not interpose serious difficulties in the way of certain 
classes visiting the gallery, to which difficulties other classes were not exposed ?— 
That is a question upon Which I am not prepared to offer any suggestion. 

7507, Do you consider that the crowds who frequent the gallery, and which 
are naturally larger on that site than they would be on another further removed 
from the centre uf London, form a serious objection to the site of the gallery >— 
No, I should not consider that as an objection, because I apprehend that if it were 
determined that the gallery should retain in its present site, some means would 
be adopted to obviate the bad effects arising from the reception of large crowds. 

7508. You heard a question put to some of the previous witnesses as to the 
€xpediency of having some office in the neighbourhood, where persons who were 
desirous of seeing the gallery might obtain a ticket, which should be freely granted, 
merely as a check upon idlers running in, not to see the pictures, but for other 
Purposes?——T think that such an arrangement would be very advisable; at all 
events, I see tio objection to it; it is adopted in the case of the Dulwich Gallery, 
and some others that are yublicly shown 

7599. What is t] # ser le f | haat he Dulwich Gallery 7-1 think 
that 7; ‘hat is the principle of admission to the Dulwic yr “ 

tickets are to be obtained at the shops of different printsellers, and in certain 
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ated Places in London, and at Dulwich; no one is admitted, | believe, without 
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: a , Py nw 
he lived ; supposing the National por s < Sagabos to Kensington, jg is 
were drawn north and south from Waterloo- nage, 4 am inclined to believe thar 
that part of London which was cut off to the west, w ould include the vast majoris, 
of those persons who are very likely to et gg National Gallery, y 

7511. Do you think that people living at the east end of London are eye 
now not much in the habit of visiting the gallery ?—I think they are not. B 
7512. But you think it should be an object, do you not, to encouray 


© them to 


7513. “ae would rather hold out motives to them to 20 there 
away :-—Yes. 

se Would not the removal of the gallery further off tend to Confirm the 
habitual absence rather than promote their presence in the gallery “oe t 
sure that it would; it may appear very paradoxical, but when a thing 
us, and can be seen at any time, we are very apt to neglect it, whereas, wh 
a little distance off, we make an effort to see it. 

7515- Do you not think that removing it to any distance would be attended 
| vit with inconvenience to copyists and artists :—No; there are already many artists 
ih ae who live at Kensington, and in that neighbourhood ; and, if the gallery en 
, removed to that quarter, the number would probably increase. 
Nee 7516. Are you favourable to glass as a protection to pictures ?—Foy small 
el p.ctures it seems to me to answer very well ; the great objection to it is, tl 
prevents pictures from being seen perfectly. 
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1 fi t 7517. You are not favourable to adopting a general or universal plan of 

: i | pi 7 . . ’Y ~ , ° - 

f . Bg covering the pictures in the National Gallery with glass as a protection against 
i smoke or noxious effluvia ?—I do not see very well how it can be accomplished, 


Pe 7518. Suppose it could be done?—Suppose it could be done, other conditions 
oe! being complied with, I think it is desirable. 
yeaa 7519. Has it not been done in the Dresden Gallery ?—I understand it has in 

Heh one instance. 

7520. I presume that if it has been done there with success, in the case of the 

largest pictures, it might be done to almost any picture in our own collection ?—[ 

Me am not aware of the state of the case at Dresden; I understood that it was only 

} applied to one picture there, the picture of the Madonna dj San Sisto by 

Raphael; that I imagine is not so large a work as the picture by Parmegiano 
in the National Gallery, 

| | | 7521. You are not aware that the directors of the Dresden Gallery, in a return 

i made to the Government, have stated the desirableness of using glass, and that 

| ) the plan pursued in the gallery there, is as far as possible to cover the pictures 

: with glass ?—No, I have not heard of such a return. 

‘balled 7522. If the pictures could be wholly covered with glass, that. I presume would 
| be a complete remedy for the injuries resulting from the smoke and effluvia?—I 
imagine it would. 
| 7523. Have you any objections on your own part, as an artist, to covering: 
hii large pictures with glass, beyond the difficulty arising from not being able to see 

them perfectly when they are so covered ?7-~No. } 

7524. Does that objection not apply to every picture, small as well as large?— 
Not so much to small pictures, because small pictures may be looked at from a 
nearer point of view, and in that case the effect of the picture is stronger than. 
the effect of reflections on the glass. . 

7525. The same objection exists, although io a slighter degree ?—Y es ; A thay 
take this Opportunity of mentioning to the Committee that there is a mode of pie 
serving pictures which has not yet been applied, but which I think is worth ee 
dering ; an old writer, Armenini, describes a varnish which was used by Contre"? 
and Parmegiano for the preservation of their works, which seems to me to ‘agi 
some qualities applicable to this case; it is a varnish which is extremely ied 

| | : and soft, so that it may be applied to a picture over the surface of an old varmsis 


sds a . ‘ ‘neath. 
and be again removed by a solvent which will not affect the varnish ee ll 
am 
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it that, supposing a picture to be in a sound condition, 
as bought the other day by the trustees of the National Gallery 
osing it to be in a good condition, or to be in the condition in which it is 
| to preserve it, if that picture were varnished with the varnish which is 
| by Armenini, it might be removed every year and renewed again, and 
py that means deposits of smoke or dirt might be removed with the varnish, 
‘ture remain always in the same state. This varnish would give a 
the P to the picture every time it was renewed, 
surface You are assuming the picture to be already covered with a good coat of 
inary mastic varnish, are you not piel assume it to be in the state in whic 
ish to preserve It I am supposing it to be already varnished. 


7527 Supposing the picture to have at this moment a good coat of varnish, 


e thoug! say the 


supp 
wishee 
describet 
and 


glossy 


1 you 


and that you wish to preserve it in its present state, you would put the varnish, of 


‘yhich YOU speak, over the coat of mastic varnish 7— Yes, and remove it and Fefiew 
it from time to time. ; 

-<98, The upper varnish would preserve the lower, and might be removed 
fom time to time, the lower varnish always remaining entire ?—Yes. 

7520. Would there be no danger from changes of temperature or otherwise of 
the two varnishes entering into conflict with one another, and so creating cracks ? 
_] think not. . . 

7530. Mr. Ewart.) Are you aware whether the varnish of which you speak has 
ie tried 2—I myself have tried it 5 avd Sir Charles Eastlake States, in his work 
on oil painting, that it bas been tried, and that it has answered extremely well. 


C 


7531. What is the passage to which you refer ?—Aiter describing the effect 
of varnish in enlivening and preserving the colours, Armenini proceeds to give an 
account of the various varnishes employed by the best painters : ‘‘ Some,” he says, 
“take a small quantity of oglio d’abezzo (liquid fir resin),”’ that is, resin in a semi- 
« liquid state, as it flows from the pine, and which is composed of the essential 
« gil of turpentine and resin, “and melt it at a slow fire ; and when it is perfectly 
« Jiquetied they add to it as much petroleum, throwing it in immediately on taking 
“the vessel from the fire, mixing them, and, while it is still warm, spreading the 
‘mixture equally on the picture, which is to be previously placed in the sun and 
“ warmed a little. This varnish is considered to be the most delicate (sottile) and 
“ most lustrous of any that can be employed ; I have seen it so used through all 
“ Lombardy by the most able artists, and I have been told that this varnish was 
“so employed by Correggio and Parmegiano, if one may believe those who were 
“ their scholars.” 

7532, Have you the picture which you describe as having been varnished in 
that way in your possession now ?—Yes, | have; but it has been varnished recently 
with another varnish. Not having the materials of Armenini’s varnish by me, J 
varnished it with mastie varnish, ‘ 

7533- Mr. Hardinge.| Was it an old picture ?—Yes; I must state, also, tie 
great advantage of Armenini’s varnish is, that it does not chill. 

7534. Chairman.| Why did you not think it worth while to use it again ?— 
Perhaps I was not so careful ot my picture as I ought to have been. 

7535. Lord W. Graham.| What was the solvent by which you took it off ?— 
Essential oil of turpentine. 

7530. Chairman.} With respect to your own picture, which you varnished with 
Armenini’s varnish over a good coat of mastic varnish, and which you say you 
subsequently re-varnished with mastic varnish, did you, on: removing or on ‘the 
failure of the upper coat of varnish, find the lower coat of varnish so bad, that 
you were obliged to put another coat of mastic varaish on ?—-‘The surface was 
dull; the picture had been unframed for a number of years, and was very dirty ; 
I first cleaned off Armenini’s varnish with turpentine, before I varnished the 
Picture with mastic varnish. 

7537. And then you came down to the original surface of the mastic varnish - 


538. Was that in a bad condition?—It was not in a bad condition, but the 
surface of it was dull, and had no shine. 
7539. Was the mastic varnish in a good condition when you tried the experi- 
ment :——Yes, I think so. A . 
,_ 940. That would imply, would it not, that the mastic varnish which was under 
Armenini’s varnish did not preserve itself in its natural and bright condition !— 
be effect of washing with turpentine would be to dull the surface; indeed, it 
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any degree of force were used, it would soon dissolve a certain 


: ish. ee 
ers Ewart.) Do you think it so safe a means as: glass 1 


nothing about the process that can be considered unsafe ; the naphtha, ree is 
very 


volatile at an ordinary temperature, is rendered more so when the ia is 

warm, and flies off instantaneously, carrying with it all the essential oil of turpen. 

tine; nothing remains, after a few moments, but a thin ee pure m 
7542. Do you think there may be great improvements: in t 


resin, 
° : : e e Manufacture 
glass, which may render it a better —— than it now is for seeing the pic of 
—TI am not able to say how that may be, 


Portion of the 


tures ? 


543. Lord Seymour.| Have you such confidence in this new varnish th 
BP sl aks it for all the pictures in the National Gallery —Yes; | 
have no hesitation in doing so. we % A: 

7544. You would have no hesitation at — in ers panning that all the 
pictures in the National Gallery should be covered with this new varnish ~The 
object of it would be to preserve pictures in the precise state in which it was 
wished they should remain. abe 

7545- You would have no objection, as I understand you, to cover all the 
pictures that are now in the National Gallery with this new varnish ?—| d 
see any objection to it. 

7546. Upon what experiments do you found the results that. give you that 
confidence; you have referred to one picture ?—Yes; but I place great con. 
fidence in the testimony of Armenini, to the effect that Correggio and Parme shies 
used this varnish for varnishing their works when finished. 

7547- Do you think that a sufficient ground to justify the recommendation that 
this varnish should be applied to all pictures in the gallery >—I have confidence 
also in the result of my own experiments ; I find a fact stated by Armeninj which 
I have verified by my own experiments. 

7548. How did you remove the varnish?—By washing the surface with tur. 

entine. 

. 7549. Will that in any way endanger a picture ?—Not in the least, provided a 
very moderate amount of care be taken. 

7550. Mr. Faraday has told us that he tried the effect of oil of turpentine, and 
found that the oil and white lead were immediately removable; that the least 
touch took it up, and that the picture came away ?—But I assume that the 
pictures have already a hard varnish protecting them, a varnish that is not easily 
soluble by turpentine. 

7551. Then one process must be gone through before your new varnish is ap- 
plied; you must first apply something that oil of turpentine will not injure?—I 
said I assumed the pictures to be in the condition in which you would wish to 
preserve them, having been previously varnished with a hard varnish. 

7552. What varnish would do?—Mastic. 

7553- You would first put upon them a coat of mastic: varnish?—I should, 
supposing they required it. 

7554. And then you would put upon them a coat of this new varnish 7—Yes. 

7555- Of what is the new varnish composed ?—Fir resin and naphtha; the resin 
is, in fact, the turpentine of commerce; it is a balsam whieh flows from the pine, 
from which the essential oil of turpentine is extracted by distillation, the residuum 
being resin. 

7550. And that resin and naphtha, you think, may be safely applied over a mastic 
varnish ?—I think so; nothing, in fact, remains on the saailees of the picture but 
pure resin: none of the essential oil of turpentine or of the naphtha remains ; they 
evaporate, and leave merely a thin film of pure resin on the surface. 

7557- In your picture, when you applied the oil of turpentine, it removed at 
once this new varnish, did it not:—It removed it ver easily. 

7558. Did it not in any way affect the mastic?— imagine that if I had con- 
tinued rubbing it it would have dissolved part of the mastic, but it is not neces- 
sary, in washing off this varnish, to use any force, 

7559. Do you think there was no danger of touching the mastic by means of 
these solvents ?—The solvent would affect the mastic, no doubt, if the action of 
it were allowed to continue long enough, but that is easily prevented, 

7500. Then the solvent necessary to remove the varnish you propose to use 
must be applied with great care, so as not to injure the mastic underneath 1—It 
must be applied with care; all such operations require care. a Me 
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O Not 
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‘ a 
Mr. RB. Currie.] Did you not state that practically, in the case of your 
the mastic varnish was injured by the application of a solvent to 
arnish ?—Not injured ; it merely ceased to act as ashining surface 


7501. 


to price brought to such a state, was it not, that you found it necessary to 

75 mn a different way afterwards >—That was accidental; if I had had the 
treat alg for Armenini’s varnich by me I should have used that, but not havine 
pe applied a coat of another varnish to give a shining surface to the picture. 


hem, 1 > ata — - i “ 

7503: Lord Seymour. | Does the Armenini varnish in any way affect the ‘colour 
seh picture ?—No, it is quite colourless; the resin itself is as clear as the 
0 


Canada balsam, and the film which remains on the surface of the picture is almost 
auic 


impalpable. : - 
ie You have stated that you attribute the brown colour in the pictures in 
7504. 


the sallery to the use of oil in the varnish 7—Yes. 
be Have you observed that brown colour long 2—I cannot say I have. 
66. You wrote a pamphlet upon the National Gallery, did you not ’—Yes. 

“567: Did you mention it in that pamphletr—No, I did not refer to that 
subject at allin the pamphlet. eg . se 

7508. Were you aware of it before this Committee sat, or is it only from report 
that you speak of it ?—My attention has been called to it more immediately since 
this inquiry has been going on. 

7569. Mr. Hardinge.| Did you only try the experiment on one picture ?— 
I dare say I tried it on more than one; it is a good inany years ago since the 
experiment was made, but I remember the fact that the particular picture of 
which I speak had been varnished in that way. 

7570. Lord Seymour. | Has this mode of protecting pictures been employed in 
auy vallery abroad r—I never heard of it being so. 

nom. I understand that, with reference to the proposed combined collection of 
works of art, you would recommend that it should all be placed under one director ? 
—Yes. 

7572. And under him you would have subordinate officers, as I understand ?— 
Yes. 

7573. But before the appointment of those subordinate officers, he was himself 
to prepare a scheme of management ?>—Yes, | assumed that a scheme of manage- 
ment was to be decided upon before the officers to carry it out were appointed. 

7574. | understuod you to state that the director was to prepare a scheme for 
the management of the collections placed under his charge ?—Yes, I considered 
his duties would be the first to.come into operation, and that one of his duties 
would be to prepare a scheme for the approval of Government for the subordinate 
management of the institution. 

-57=. You would make him also report on the means of adding to the collec- 
tion, and prepare a scheme for his guidance in making purchases -—Yes, prepare 
a scheme for the approval of the Government. 

7576. Who is to approve of this scheme ?--The Government ; I should imagine 
the Treasury, or whatever department the institution 1s placed under. 

7577. This will be a very enlarged scheme, will it not, because it is to involve 
painting, sculpture, architecture, a library, and other things, and the Treasury is 
to consider the scheme; is that so?—Yes; I may mention, however, that in the 
pamphlet which has been referred to, | have proposed that there should be a 
commission appointed to decide those preliminary questions ; and if a report were 
made by such a commission, the arrangements would be greatly facilitated. 

7578. You would have a commission in the first instance appointed, composed 
of persons qualified to consider generally the scheme ?—~To decide what shall be done. 

7579. You have said that when the director proceeds to make purchases, he is 
to have advice, and you propose that the persons who give that advice are to be 
responsible ?—Responsible for the advice they give ; not for the purchases. 

7580. Are those persons to be paid for their advice >—Yes, and I think they 
should vive their advice in a formal and open manner where it can be done ; 
sometines it may be necessary to obtain advice in the most private manner 
possible, s 

7581. But it is equally to be given in writing :—Yes. 

7482. With their names ?—With their names, their opinions being duly recorded, 

7583. What sort of person is your director to be; an artist ?—I1 should think 
he ought to be an artist. . 
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~=84, When he requires advice, I suppose according $ aN Obje 

te re architecture, in painting, or in books, he wall apply to such : 

best qualified to give an opinion on those points ?—If his own knowleg 

nt are not sufficient, he would have to take advice, but [| imagine ‘e an 

f the various departments would be the persons to afford hi At the 
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ordinary occasions ; I imagine that he would consult with them Most fre 


-<Sr. They will be artists also, 1 suppose ?—That would depend (ently, 

Jon te ) tion they are to superintend Upon th 
character of the department or sectio e Pp end. ‘ 

7586, You said the director was to , under the Treasury, much 
secretary of the department of ‘Ne is under the Board of Trade —~Yex 

alati , be very similar. 

Me a of te department of art isa new ¢ 
The office has been recently created, and I am not sure that 
not taken place lately in the constitution of the department. 

+588. Who is the secretary of the department of art >—Mr. Cole. 

7589. How long ago was that department created 2?—About a year and half 
ago, I think, but I am not quite sure of the date. 


7590. And since then you think some further alterations have been made in 
its constitution >—I think so; I am not sure that I am able to describe the pr 
sent state of matters exactly; originally the chief officer was termed « a "4 
intendent of general management of the department of practical arts” and ae, 
with him, or under him, was a superintendent of artistic matters; now the Rec 
of “superintendent” has been changed into that of “* secretary for the 
ment of art;” but still, I believe that the secretary is responsible for the 
ment of the whole department. 

7591. When you said you expected the director to be under the Treasury 
much as the secretary of the department of art is under the Board of Trade, 
you said so under the impression that the secretary of the department of art has 
all the general management of the department of art, did you not ?—Yes, 


7592. Has the secretary of the art department disposal of the money ?—Yes 
he has in all cases, but with the express sanction of the Board of Trade, when 
he thinks it necessary to obtain it. 

7593- He goes to the President of the Board of Trade for advice ; is that so; 
—Either to the president or some other officer of the department. 


7594. Is the President of the Board of Trade to be considered always qualified 
to give opinions on questions of art ?—At least on the question whether money 
shall be spent on artistic objects ; I suppose he acts with the advice of the secre- 
tary ; that the secretary places the case before him, and that he pronounces a 
judgment upon it. 

7595. Whether money should or should not be spent would depend, would it 
not, upon the value of the acquisition for the purpose of instructing in art ?—Yes. 

7596. Then the President of the Board of Trade must be competent to forma 
good opinion upon that question ?—I suppose that on a case being stated to him 
he would be able to form an opinion. 

7597. And in the same way you expect that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be a good judge of all these combined things that are under the directors ?— 
I think on a particular case being stated to him he would be able to pronounce 
a judgment by which hewould abide. 

7598. There being an annual estimate to be moved, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will have to move it, and to defend the detailed application of the 
money to all these various purposes in the combined collection ?—I should 
imagine SO. 

7599. Then it would be of course very desirable, ifnot necessary, would it not, 
that the next Chancellor of the Exchequer should be a man possessing great 
Knowledge of art ?—I am not aware that that would be necessary. 

7000. Mr. Ewart.) Must he not call in the advice of others, or rely very much 
upon the judgment of the director ?—I should imagine he would act in that matter 
as in other matters; he is not supposed to be practically conversant beforehand 
with every question with which he has to deal, but he would in this, as in other 
cases, use the best means he could to obtain information for his guidance. 

7001. Lord Seymour.) You Say it is the same thing as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer forining a judgment with reference to other departments ?—I shou 
imagine he must act in this case as in other cases. -602. We 
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- 9) We will take the case of the navy estimates ; do you imagine that t 
bee of the Exchequer considers himself a judge upon eile Wadhers ca 
oe that to a certain extent he forms his own judgment ; I should imagine 
presu nett ought the estimates were too high he would enter a little on the 
— and obtain such explanations as would enable him to form a judgment 
subjer the sum put down should be proposed or not. 
whet Would you allow the Chancellor of the Exchequer in this case, as he 

7 r important cases, to tuke the advice of the Cabinet upon the question? 
F imagine he would do so if he thought fit. 
me °ryerefore those et ery must be made upon the responsibility of the 
+ vernment of the day ?—Yes, ; 
or Mr. Hardinge.] What subordinate officer would you have under these 


directors Lae 
chief office 


and carry Ou : : 
7606. When you speak of subordinate officers, do you mean that one should 


rake charge of the se 


— Yes. 
7007: 
the necessary 


Will it not be very difficult, do you think, to find an artist combining all 
qualifications for this office ?—Yes, I imagine it will be so; but it 
seems to me that the primary qualifications for such an office are artistic, and on 
that account ] say an artist is the proper person to be appointed ; it is no doubt 
avery difficult pomt. 

“Gos. He would, in that case, be obliged to abandon his profession as a 
painter, would he not ?—I imagine that such must be the case, at least for a time, 
and that complicates the difficulty. 

“609. I do not think you have mentioned the subject of original drawings by 
the old masters; in what department of the gallery would you place them ?—In 
the library of the pictorial department of the gallery. 

-610. Would you have them exposed, or kept in portfolios ‘—I should have 
them framed, I think, and exposed. 

“611. You are probably acquainted with the Taylor Gallery at Oxford !—No, 
Ihave not seen it since it has been finished. 

7612. Youare not aware what the arrangement is there >— No. 

“613. But you would have them all framed and exposed ?—I think so. 

-614. For the inspection of students —I think so; because of the risk of 
injury that drawings are liable to from being handled in portfolios; I think it 
would be unsafe to allow the frequent handling of drawings in a portfolio. 

“615. Mr. Ewart.] If they could be seen ina frame on a table, as at Paris, 
and in the Taylor Museum at Oxford, should you think that arrangement would 


be desirable ?——Y es. 
“616. Would it be desirable to take such means as would allow every one to 


see them ?—Yes. 

“617. Mr. Hardinge.] With regard to the lectures, I presume that students 
would be admitted to them, after showing some test of proficiency in art, or would 
you have them open to any one?—I have not considered that question. 

7618. Mr. Vernon.] You say that the opinion of the director, as to the pur- 
chase of pictures, is to be fortified by the advice of competent persons, and I 
understand you to say that those competent persons are to be paid officers, mostly, 
I think you said, as subordinates: do you propose to have any other salaried 
officers ?—I think I said, or at all events I meant to say, | divided the staff into 
permanent officers and officers occasionally employed; those advisers would be 
taken either from the permanent officers, say heads of departments, or persons 
occasionally employed. 

7619, Do I understand you to say that if there was some opportunity of pur- 
chasing pictures, you would, for the occasion, go to some person who would 
receive a sum of money for giving you his advice!—'These are points which I 
have not much considered; { do not think that much difficulty will be found to 
occur in practice. I should merely insist on any person who might be called on 
pc Elve advice, being paid for it, and being responsible for it. 

7620. Do you not consider that a director, well qualified to pronounce an 
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pinion on works of art, would be able, from his own resources, to obtain in- 
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without that information being paid for ?—TI should imagi 


formation, Sine he 


frequently be so; but I think it is desirable that he should Tecord th 
of others on the value and genuimeness of the works of art he d : 
chasing; of course many cases would occur in which no assista 
and in which he would act on his own judgment. 

7621. When you stated that, in your opinion, it was not of ver re 
quence whether the National Gallery was situated in a ceutral so AL Conse, 
Trafalgar-square, or in some more remote situation, ave we to edie like 
mean that, in your opinion, as the working classes are not able to im OU to 
selves much of the benefits of the National Gallery, except on holida, them, 

lace as well as to another?’—Yes, that expr a8, the 

may go to one pla presses preity nearly J 

m 
meaning. 

7622. Do you think there would be as many loungers, or Persons w 
oo specially to see works of art, at Kensington as there are at Trafalg 
~_I think it is very likely there would, especially on holidays, 

7623. Do you think two days in the week is a sufficient time for stud 
have allowed them for copying works of art in the National Gallery Not to 
not think — res be inclined to give greater facilities to students tl _* 
been given hitherto. 

a T ny additional restricti “ae 

7624. Would +e e~t- “ be: - — a upon the admission of the 
public in point of time f—1h pend on the arrangements which tnig| 
be made. , ont 

7625. = ma — that, for rs retro er ova On account of the dys 
and dirt which we hear so much of, It 1s trable that the public 
restricted from entering the gallery for so many hours in Ss ee <c - 
suggested already, as a subject for consideration, whether, if it be Gea” 
admission of a large number of persons to the gallery tended to the injuny-of 
the pictures, some restriction might not be imposed. ) 

7026. Has the idea entered into your mind that a book might be kept, and that 
on some days in the week, or during certain hours in each day, persons might } 
admitted on writing their names down in that book ?—Yes, I think that “4 
might be adopted with advantage; I ‘beg here to say that I have suggested c.. 
Chairman the desirableness of having a return from the Nutional Gallery of the 
persons who are present during so many days, distinguishing those who live in 
town and in the country; I am very much inelined to believe that a larve pro- 
portion of those who visit the National Gallery are from the country, or at least 
from the suburbs of London, 

7627. Mr. B. Wail.) How could that return be obtained ?—I presume it could 
be obtained by some person being stationed at the door, to ask the people their 
addresses as they entered. , 

7628. Mr. Vernon.) Would you approve of there being, eitier as forming pait 
of the National Gallery, or attached to it, an institution something in the nature 
of the British Institution, where pictures from private collections might be largely 
exhibited, so adding temporarily to the number of pictures in the National Gallery? 
—I am uot prepared to approve of that. 

7629. Mr. B. Wall.) Would there not be a great objection to any plan of that 
sort, on account of its giving rise to the suspicion that they were sent there for 
the purpose of sale a Yes, | think there would. 

7630. Lord W. Graham.| You mentioned that you would have a travelling 
agent ; I did not exactly understand whether he was only to inspect pictures, or 
whether he would have any power to complete a purchase himself ?—I think | 
merely mentioned, among the officers to be occasionally employed, persons to 
procure information by travelling or otherwise. 

7631. Simply to procure information 7—Yes. 

7632. How would the works be purchased after he had procured informatics 
with respect to them >—] imagine that it would be necessary for the director 1° 
Most cases to travel and see the works before they were purchased. * 
‘ 7633. Mr. Ewart.) Do you think that in any new constitution of the ie 
ik it would be desirable that there should be ground surrounding ew a! 
S as - more or less artistically embellished by statues, fountains, and so sent 
—Yes, | think that would be highly desirable ; and one objection to the pres 
Site is, that it affords no means of doing that ‘ete if 

_ as . 1 

7034. Have you ever turned your attention to an establishment which exists 


Paris, and is connected with the Louvre, by which great facilities are give? — 
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a the best copies of the drawings of the old masters, made unde 
nog” eae 
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yrocu ‘wy of the Government ?—I have not heard of it. 

. a . Vv : ; j , 
thortt Do you think that such an institution would be attended with 
whQh. - S ; ; > { P j i 
7635 ally, and to the public ?—I am very much: inclined 


advantage 
art gene! 


to leave such 


to ters’ t0 private enterprise. nel ace . 
ae But that there should be such facilities given for that purpose, whether 
yi 


vate enterprise or Dy" some public authority, you think would be very 
P emeee should think so. ' 

nh 37 Could you combine the art collections satisf 

13 National Gallery *—No, I think not. 
“698 “You have alluded to the admission of visitors by tickets to the National 
Bn assuming the crowds at present frequenting the gallery are too great, do 
‘an think it would be better to diminish that crowd, by removing the National 
Gal ry to greater cae rather than imposing restrictions on the admission 
te publie, by reqiriats CCS, — offering other impediments of that sort 7? ~— 
[ am not sure that the removal of the National Gallery to another locality would 
diminish the number of visitors. 


“639. Chairman.] You said you would cover all the pictures in the National 
Gallery with the protective varnish to which you have alluded ; you do not mean 
that you would apply that varnish to them in their present state ?—I assumed 
that the pictures which were to be so varnished were to be in the condition. in 
which one would wish to preserve them. . 

“640. That means having a good coat of mastic varnish on their surface ?~—It 
assumes them to be clean and in a proper state, and properly varnished. 

“641. Would you cover pictures with that varnish, which are now covered 
with the Gallery varnish ’—No; I think that something must be done to those 
pictures to improve their condition. 

-642. Then you woukl require to change the present state of the creater 
part of the pictures in the gallery, or else you must leave them out altogether, it 
heing the fact that the greater part of them are covered with the Gallery varnish ? 
—| assume, that if the pictures were removed to a new gallery, their condition 
would be examined, and they would be brought into such a state as the case 
required, and that then they would be varnished in the way I have suggested. 

7643. Is your opinion of the objectionableness of the Gallery varnish such, that 
you think, if the pictures were removed to another place, and put into proper 
order, it would be necessary to remove the Gallery varnish ?—Yes, J think so. 

7044. Mr. Ewart.) With reference to the question which I put to you just 
now as to the institution at Paris, it should be understood that the copies which 
are made of the drawings of the great masters are made by means of tracing ; 
could you intrust so dangerous a power as that to any one, except to a person in 
the establishment itself *—I should doubt very much whether permission to trace 
them should exist at all, 

7045. Mr. B. Wall.) Has the varnish you recommend been experimentally tried 
by any other person ?—Sir Charles Eastlake, I have stated, has reported in his book 
on vil painting, the result of some experiments which were made by an Italian. 


actorily on the present site 
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740. Chairman. Is hie favourable to the use of it tothe same extent as you are? 
—The Italian writer quoted by Sir C. Eastlake is very favourable to the use of it. 
He appears not to have been successful in the employment of it in the first 
instance, but afterwards to have succeeded perfectly. 

7647. Are you aware that in Paris and Berlin, the whole of the ait collec- 
tions are under one head of management ?—Yes. 

7048. Do you know any instance in which an artist has ever been employed in 
thatcapacity >—I am not prepared with any instance of it at present; I think however 
that Baron Cammecini was the director of the Vatican Museum during his life; at 
all events he held a very high office in the direction of the art collections in Rome. 
_ 7649. In Paris and in Berlin is it not the usual course to select some private 
navidual of high attainments in connexion with art, and place him over tle 
whole rather than select a professional person ?—I presume so. 

7650. Lord W, Graham.| Could you lay your finger at this moment on a 
P<rsOm Wit you think possesses all the qualifications you require; [do not want 
you to name anybody; or can you think of two or three who you think would be 
(uated ?—] think that, if the office were creat d, it would be found not so diffi- 

a 7 fill it as may be supposed. 
1951. Chairman.) Sir Charles Eastlake spoke of having three gentlemen as 
0 45Q. 
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directors with co-ordinate powers under some department of Goye 

illustrated his view by reference to what is called the Schoo} of Prout ANd he 
iat there are there three gentlemen in an independent tg tt, 
responsible one to the other, but all responsible to Government ; * ahh Not 
opinion with regard to the School of Practical Art?—No ; I think Sit G 
Eastlake must have expressed himself imperfectly ; there is nothing mo harles 
than that there is one absolute authority in the department of art, Pe certain 

7652. Mr. B. Wall.] Who is that ‘—The secretary or Superintendent 
Cole; Mr. Redgrave is the superintendent for artistic matters, and.I.,- My, 
that in ordinary cases Mr. Cole would always act by his advice; but enpesume 
nating point of responsibility is yin pe cia © Culmi. 

653. Mr. Ewart.] You prefer a decision by one to a decision a. 
in ce pi of three, as has been suggested?—Yes, Ido, I think a8 msioriy 
ness would be better transacted by one man who had the means of ae busi. 
every information for his guidance, than y three men who, besides beeing 
agree among themselves, would find it equally necessary to seek for _ Ig to 
from others. The expediency of this view is illustrated by some of ation 
departments of the State; most of which were originally committees ae 
committees still nominally exist, yet the presidents or oe of those ach hose 
carry on the whole business of the departments. mittees 

7654. You do not ey of boards of management ?— No, 

7655. Lord Seymour.| You said you would wish to give eve rn 
copying pictures, and as we liave had some evidence Bee ee bag for 
effect that the copying of pictures is not favourable to the advancement M oe 
wish to ask whether you consider the copying of pictures to be or 7 we 
favourable to the advancement of art ?>—I think that at a certain stage 286 
rg ee of a pea art, ‘ may be desirable that he should copy Digtntes 

ut I am not favourable to the practice of copying generally, as a means o/ 
advancing art. . 8 of 

7056. I thought you said that in your opinion two days in the w 
sufiicient for copying pictures, and that maa wished to ~ ag i 
Ido ng ap Ot obierh of allowing Naini to have access to the gallery 
on certain days in the week, is solely with a view ; : J 
ont Jor thaqgeaeeplaneaaae ite ew to their copying the pictures, 

7657. You said you desired to collect a great number of objects of painting 
sculpture, architecture, prints, drawings, illuminated manuscripts, vases, and cary 
Ings, 11 wood and ivory, and soon; do you mean to take any of those things 
from the British Museum, or would you make a new collection2>—I should 
imagine that such objects as were applicable to this great art collection, and which 
Waban. ht pe rycen won be transferred from the British 

" ality in whic y may happen to be. 

Rd an ~ ne Hees pick out all the prettiest things from the British 

ae ™ pe es to this new building ?—I should propose that this new 

skontd should embrace certain objects, and that the materials for those objects 
d be given up by the British Museum. 

aihse, Me nog? ry Ay should judge whether an object of art is of that sort, 

ihe hea bam an or remain at the British Museum ; would you leave 

7660. he Has ma ee Ie Vata eS ion 
would there not be any difteales ap Bs 0 thi + = io se “ea 
to have a pretty illumination in i a | a ee: ye h 
4 tsa a . hi y nin it !—I believe there are manuscripts in the Britis 
: » Whica are not valuable as literary productions, but which are valuable 
on account of their decorations. 
anat a ne Rye not others which have a historical value connected with 

“Gb Me es, and that difficulty of course will arise. 
those matters? aif: wed You propose that the Commission should decide upon 

we ‘—1es; I think that would be a question precisely for the Com- 
a gps In a general way. 

7003. Mr. Monckton Milnes.| Do you a i i i by Lord 

ek be: gree with the view given by Lo 
inion, even wi 9 Sn one mont 
what was archeological sh oy artistic and what was archeo gical, a i 
doubt in general it sould ould remain in the British Museum ?—Yes ; - 
object belonged to the d be comparatively easy to say that such and such a” 
€ department of archeology, and that such another. objet 
elong 
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the department of art; but there would be cases sometimes between 


to on . ie eon en 
pelonged ‘1 whieb it might be dificult to say to which institution it ought to 


W, Dyce, Esq,} 


those bWO R. A. 
song. ¥, -] Should you exclude, for i eo. fp Rte pl , 

bel ty Lord Seymour] Sho dy exclude, for instance, from your new build- 30 Jane 1854. 
7004" of Egyptian artr—No, certainly not. 


. yy gnecimens ; : 
| 108 al ‘I You would take some of them ?—Yes. 
Ve Those that were the best, as I understand ?— Those that tended to ijlys- 
U- 2 11S 


j\istory of art. 


befor 


i? fnd that in Dresden, where there is more copying than in any other 
“6 | 2 ~ c 


Yes; and, in fact, 1 have acted on that opinion, and have never copied a picture 
o9 
entirely. 

Edward Hawkins, Esq., called; and Examined. 


669. YOU are one of the Officers of the British Museum, are you not?— E. Hawkins, Esq 
lam Keeper of the Antiquities, ‘ . 

7670. What is the date of your appointment as keeper -—July 1826. 

7671. From whom did you receive your appointment :—Froin the three prin- 
cipal trustees. . . 

7672. They are, I believe, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, 
and the Speaker of the House of Commons ;—Y es. 

“673. They have the entire power of appointing officers of the Museum, have 
they not --— Yes. 

“674. I believe the trustees are very numerous -—Between 50 and 60. 

“675. They consist of various classes ‘—Yes. 

7676. There are family trustees who represent the donors, are there not ?—Yes, 
and official trustees, and also elected trustees. 

7677. What is the amount of your salary ?—Z£.600 a year, and a residence in 
the Museum. 

7678. Have you charge of the whole collection of antiquities and fine art in 
the Museum ?—Entirely, with the exception of the painted portraits. 

7079. Can you give a general idea of the branches included under the head 
of antiquities and fine arts?—There is the statuary, whether marble, terra cotta 
or bronze; also bronze vessels and miscellaneous objects, terra cotta figures and 
vases, Coins, medals, and antiquities generally of any country; attached to which 
Is a class called ethnographical. 

7080. Is that also under your charge ?—Yes. 

7681. Have you assistant officers who are charged with different portions of 
the large collection under your care ?—TJhere are assistant officers generally for 
the use of the department ; the part they take is chiefly determined according to 
their own tastes and abilities; but they are appointed generally to do any work that 
may be required of them in the department. 

7082. In fact, Mr, Birch takes charge of the Evyptian and Assyrian depart- 
ment, does he not ?~Chiefly of the Egyptian. 

7083. What is Mr. Oldfield’s department?—He is occupied chiefly in the 
classical department ; he is at present arranging the statuary ; and also employed 
on the coins, 5 


fe 


7084. Are these gentlemen on a par with each other in point of rank ?—There is 
merely the distinction of seniority. 
7085. What are their salaries ?—The salary of Mr. Vaux at present is 215/. ; 


ar afield 186/.; Mr, Franks 1552; Mr. Poole 150/.; and Mr. Burgon 
Ol, 


7086, Mr. Birch ?—-He has 40o0l. without a residence. 


aa :~ Mr. Birch considered a superior officer to the others you have men- 
e€ Pe g 


0.59, 


es; he is the assistant keeper. 


3 Z “688. What 
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=688. What are the other gentlemen to whom you have alluded > 


—They 
called assistants merely. : . Y are 
7689. Lord W. Graham.| Have they a residence ?—No ; there IS no "sidene 
e 


except for the senior keeper. 


7690. Chairman.) You say Mr. Birch has 4007. a year without a residence ; 


Yes. ; ible2—T 
=601. To what higher authority are u responsible ? © the trustee. 
be Is not Sir Henry Ellis chief of the managing department ih . 

of the whole Museum, and to him every thing is referred in the absence id 

le 
trustees. 


r responsible to him?—He has the care and cy 
ic wane é fat is concerned, we-are his assistants, stody ‘of every. 

G94. Are your own assistants responsible to you alone and direct) 

: ible to the trustees ?—To me, and through me ¢ Ys Or arg 
they also respons! : 0 the trust 
They make reports every month, but their reports are addressed to me, e bp 
Mr. Birch’s, which is addressed directly to the trustees, » €Xcept 

7695. Mr. Birch comes, In fact, pesverte ge his capacity to the rank of 
co-ordinate officer with you in some respects >—Yes. , Or a 

7696. There are also officers, are there not, similar in rank to you, for the ot} 
departments ; as, for example, Mr. Antonio Panizzi for the library, si, Frederic 
Madden for the manuscript department, Dr. Gray for the scientific collections 
and Mr. Carpenter for the drawings and engravings ?—Yes ; also Mr, “eu Pe 
botany, und Mr. Waterhouse for mineralogy. or 
* 7697. Those gentlemen are also responsible, like yourself, to the trustees }_ 

es. 

-698. You have, I believe, a complete system of regulations at th 
for the management of all the departments ?—There is a printed code of ti 

7699. That code of laws is revised from time to time, is it not, and carefill 
attended to as the guide, and for the regulation of your duties ?—Yes, J 

-700. It comprises the nature of the responsibility under which yOu are to the 
trustees, your duties as officers, and all the details for the preservation of tic 
monuments !—Yes ; the whole principle of the managemeut is included in those 
regulations. 

7701. Lord W. Graham.) By whom were the regulations laid down 2—By the 
trustees. | : 

7702. Chairman.] I presume that, with the assistance of these regulations, and 
by your own experience, you have a clear line as to how far in the management of 
your department you ought to act upon your own discretion, and how far it may be 
necessary, from time to time, to take special instructions from the trustees at their 
meetings !— Yes, 

7703, The trustees meet once a month, I believe ?—Yes, that is the regular 
period of their meeting ; -but the trustees haye frequent intermediate meetings. 

7704. You give in a monthly report of your transactions, do you not ?—Yes, 
there is regularly a monthly report given in; but if anything’ arises in the interval 
between the monthly reports it is sent im to the seeretary’s office, and then it is 
ready for the trustees to take notice of when. happen to meet. 

7705. Are there any points upon which you do not feel authorised to act with- 
out special authority from the trustees, or do you act in all respects upon your 
own responsibility ?—I take from them direetions as to the general principle upon 
which a thing is to be done; and I undertake the detail of it without special reference 
to the trustees, unless I feel any difficulty as to what ought to be done. 

7706. By whom are purchases of new objects of interest effected in your de- 
partment ?—The officer of the department has the power of expending money 
ms amount of 51. without consulting the trustees respecting it; but if the ainount 
is above 54. it requires the sanction of the trustees. 

7707. Is there an annual sam voted by Parliament for purchases connectel 
with your department ?—Yes, 

7708. Is that annual sum a fixed stm ?—It is settled every year, according © 
the estimates. 

7709. You say that your diseretion as to making purchases 1s limited to ° 
sum of 5/.?—Yes. 
_ 7710. Do you consider that inconvenience results frony that limitation pees; 
inconvenience arises from the difficulty of giving a prompt answer to any =, 
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anything to dispose of; we lose the opportunity of purchasing things oc- 
who bas # because we have not a body to which we can immediately apply. 
casiona “Supposing you hear of something to be sold which is valued at a sum 
a7ile © ou have not, unless the trustees happen to be meeting at the time 
above 5 ‘bait consent, the means of procuring it; and therefore you lose the 
and or itt >_Yes, or else we take upon ourselves the responsibility, in extreme 
oppor making the purchase. 
cases . Do you consider that so numerous a body as the trustees of the British 
— exercising @ general superintendence over the institution, and-the other 
Musee voing so immediately responsible to them, tends to incumber the manage- 
Vustitution ?—-I think it does tend to incumber the management of the 


O} j > ; ; . 1@ c - 4 
» tution in the way I have mentioned ; we cannot have immediate access to a 
ins 


wT 


1 eile as there will always be in the case of a committee. 
re Do you find that inconvenience sometimes results from some members 
phe attended one meeting not being present at the next meeting, so that 
she question is left, in consequence, only half settled ?—Perhaps it is so some- 
times. yar fy ml APT ys Red tren: 

7714. Is it you! opinion, lrom your long experience of the institution, that one 


chief director Or governor, who should be an intelligent man of business, and 
otherwise qualified, would be a better head of the department than a numerous 
body of trustees, such as you now have ?—1 think it would be better from the 


circumstances I have mentioned ; we should have prompt access to such a person, 
we could get an immediate decision from him, and there would be a sort of 


aniformity 10 his decisions which you cannot expect to find ina committee. 

a7 15s What qualifications would you require for an officer of that kind, if there 
were an intention to constitute such an officer?—I should say that he ought to 
be a gentleman ; thoroughly well educated ; and of business-like habits. 

--16. Do you think that he ought to be somewhat in the position of the 
sentlemen who officiate in that capacity at Paris, at Berlin, and at other establish- 
ments of a like nature on the Continent?—Yes; but I am not very well 
acquainted with what they do. 

“717. Would you think it desirable that he should be in Parliament, either as 
a Peer or as an elected Member ?—Certainly; as his duties would involve money 
questions, 1 should presume it would be almost necessary, or at all events, very 
desirable, that he should be in the House of Commons. 

“718. To whom would you entrust the power of appointing that officer 7—I 
am wholly incompetent to decide that ; it would be an official appointment in the 
hands of Government, in some shape or other. 

7719. You would not allow such an officer to be changeable with the Govern- 
ment?—It is very desirable that he should not be an official person, whose appoint- 
ment should be vacated by a change of Ministry. 

7720, Have you formed any idea of the probable amount of salary that such an 
office would require -— Not the least. 

"721, Have you found serious inconvenience from want of space in the Museum 
of late-—Very great. 

7722. Does that affect all departments of the Museum ?—Every one of them. 

7723. To what extent have you found that inconvenience to exist in your own 
particular department ?—1 should say there was hardly any branch of the depart- 
ment that has adequate space, but for some there is no provision at all made. 

7724. You mean no provision for future extension ?—None. 

7725. And for some there is no provision at all?—No; there are certain por- 
tions of the collection at this moment down in the cellars, because we have no fit 
space in which to exhibit them. 

7726. Do you mean that there are whole departments of antiquities and fine 
art that are excluded 2—At the present moment the whole of our sepulchral 
monuments, Roman and Etrusean, and all our Indian and Mexican antiquities, 
and other things of that kind, are down-stairs on the basement. 

7727. Have you any idea of the additional space that would be required in the 
“hole Museum, as compared with that which it has at present ?—No ; if we were 
'o build more, it should be so built as to be easily capable of large extension. 

7723. With regard to the present time, what additional room would it require 
'o make the accommodation adequate to the objects of art now in your possession ? 
—I could not say that. 
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_ Would it require double the amount ?—Not double the a 
but we want the power of arrangement as much a8 the a. Just 
Ver of 
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7729 


immediately ; 
tension. . hee 
ex ou had certain schemes lately in agitation, as remedies 


o. Have y t 
wile which you allude ?—Y es ; I long ago proposed that, supposin the Met 


to remain where it is, the trustees should purchase the whole of the roun 
the Museum, putting themselves In the place 7 the Duke of Bedfor 
plan of a future Museum, and take down such houses as they Might r 
time to time for extension. ; | 

7731. Do you consider that if the property to which you allude Were obtain 
it would give you sufficient room for future addition, as well as for present a ed, 
modation?—I should think it would. ccom. 

7732. There have been more limited schemes proposed, have there no 
your immediate: relief, one by Mr. Panizzi, for erecting a new buildine 
central quadrangle ?-—That would afford adequate space at present for the libs, 
but would give no relief to the other departments ; but, on the contrary of ) 
cripple us by darkening some of the windows that we now have. poyeecr 

7733. Would it give full relief to the library ?—Of that I am not Capable of 
forming any opinion. 

7734. Has any other scheme been lately under consideration ’—Sir Charl 
Barry has been there surveying the premises, but the details of his plan I do o* 
know. 

-735. You lave not been able to form any idea whether his plan js likely 
produce results tending to afford you immediate relief or early reliefs. 
tur as I know his scheme, it would be exceedingly inconvenient to the department 
of antiquities ; I have merely had one or two conversations with Sir Chay 
Barry about it, but I have had no details. Gs 

7736. Has any estimate been made of the probable cost of taking in the large 
surrounding space to which you alluded ?—I apprehend not. . : 

7737. Do you find that any inconvenience in that central part of the town 
arises to the monuments under your charge from the effects of sinoke ?—Very 
great; all the monuments are affected by it, and rendered excessively dirty, 

7738. Do you consider that inconvenience so serious as to render it desirable 
that a more airy site should be provided for your own collections ?—It possible, it 
is desirable to get them at a distance from the smoke. 

7739. Lord JV. Graham.] Does the smoke injure them to such an extent that 
occasional cleaning cannot remedy it ?—I think that every cleaning of a marble 
surface must injure it; even the most polished surfaces are injured by frequent 
cleaning, but the surfaces of antiquities, which have lost a certain quantity of their 
original polish are, of course, more liable to injury. 

7740. Chairman.| Have you not the painted vases and works of that description 
under glass ?—Yes. 

7741. Is the glass that covers them put there for the purpose of preserving 
them from coming into contact with the public, or for the purpose of preserving 
them in a cleanly condition ?—On both accounts. 

7742. I suppose that part of the collection is not liable to any injury from the 
effects of smoke 7—Not much. 

7743. Have yeu found any inconvenience arise from crowds who visit the 
Museum on great public days ?—No, nothing of any consequence; it is very 
crowded on such days as Easter Monday and Whit Monday, but not to such an 
extent as to produce inconvenience. 

7744. Have you any regulations with regard to the restoration or cleaning of 
monuments in the sense in which that word has been so much used with reference 
to another department of art?—We do not admit the word “restoration.” 

7745. How do you proceed with regard to mutilated monuments ?—We fil 
up the fracture so as to represent the mass, but do uot give the entire substance; 
so that the eye is not offended, and will not he deceived by any attempt at 
representing the original. 

7746. Are you favourable to the plan which has been in agitation of combining 
the art collections of the British Museum with the pictures in the National 


t, for 
0 the 


‘Gallery 7— All collections of antiquities comprise objects of very high art, cake 


is certainly desirable, as far as art is concerned, that those things should be brougl!it 


near together; so far the combination would be desirable. 


7747. There are portions of the department in the British Maseum which at 
oer" 
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. ‘losely with the Natio Bites. a - 
lves more closely nal Gallery, such as original drawings, 


>— Certainly. E. Hawkins, Esq. 


nect thems® 


le 
» examp'€ * fs eet oe i : 
for'e® Q : f both establishments required some change involving the alteration of 30 June 1353 
mMAO. - : ; 9 ! : 
hie would you be favourable to the plan to which I have alluded of com- 5 
et those collections ?— Yes. 


pining * 

7749: 
your cha 
There 18 the 


Do you think that oe disadvantage would result to the collection under 
rge from US being separated from any other portion of the Museum ?—. 
he library, which is a very important feature ; one would be very repug- 
ate one’s self from the library. g 


nant to separ *:* ould f Ling ane 

~nx0, Do you think that would form so great an objection as to alter your view 
¥ ° . * ’ - ‘ i : J 

a f combination -—No, except that it would involve the necessity of 


in favour 0 
establishing @ 


— Do you think that there would be any physical difficulty in removing 
the monuments ?_-None whatever. 
nb 2. femarks have been made as to the great expense that has been incurred 
‘n removing some of the sano Egyptian or Assyrian monuments, even from’ place 
to place in the Museum ?— Che great part of that expense is not the transit ; it is 
removing it from Its pedestal and removing it from the vehicle on which it has 
peen placed with a view to its renioval ; both those expenses are incurred as 
much in removing it ten yards as in moving it ten miles. 
--53. If you were to bring it down an inclined plane, and carry it a mile or 
two by horses, would not that involve a serious additional expense 7—No. 

7754. Are you aware of the feelings of the trustees as to legal difficulties 7— 


No. 


library in immediate connexion with the department of art and 


7755. Do you think that legal difficulties might arise in respect to your own 
department with regard to the original establishment and foundation of these 5 
collections ?—None that I am aware of, that are insurmountable. 


“756. What would you consider a preferable site in case of removal; would 
you go out of town altogether s-—Onevsite that has been suggested I consider by 
far the best I ever heard of, the middle of Hyde Park; because there you would 
be completely clear of all smoke, and free from a liability to intrusion, © 

7757. Would you consider it essential, in order to carry out the objects to be 
looked for in such a site, that the new building should be in the centre of a wide 
open space, SO that the works of art contained in it should be permanently removed 
from the contiguity of any other masses of buildings which create smoke, vapour, 
and effluvia, such as those of which you spoke just vow ?—It would be a great 
object to get them out of the way of smoke, and yet accessible to the great mass 
of the people. 

-758. Suppose your collection were removed to an airy situation in the suburbs, 
and yet that the property of the ground in the immediate neighbourhood was not 
in the possession of the establishment, the erection of a brewery, a distillery, or 
a mass of buildings, to the westward particularly, might frustrate the objects you 
have in view ?—That would involve you in the same difficulties as those you are 
in at present. ‘ 

7759. Then it would be necessary, in respect to any alteration, that you should 
be in the centre of a Jarge open space, such as Hyde Park, with a wide space on 
every side between you and the sources of that smoke and effluvia ?—Certainly. 

_ 7760. You would not be disposed to separate any one part of your collection 
from the rest ?—I do not think it possible to separate them. 

7761. You do not see anything under your charge under the head of archzo- 

logy which dues not connect itself so closely with the department of art, that it 
would be more or less interfering with the objects of such a combination to sepa- 
rate it from the other branches under your care ?—It would destroy the whole 
odject of the department to separate any part of it. 
7762. You consider many of the inscriptions which have been mentioned occa- 
sionally as forming a separate class of objects, to be so closely conuected with objects 
of fine art, that even in their case it would be impossible to separate the two 
classes ’—You cannot separate them from the rest of the collection. 

7703. With respect to the proposal for combining the collections under your 
charge in some airy part of the neighbourhood of London, with other establishments 
connected with science and industrial art, do you not think that even that com- 
bination might expose you to some of the evils from which you suffer, from smoke 
ind otherwise ?—I apprehend it would. 
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i ber of those establi 

64. Do you think that, if a large num establishments }: 
iat talked of were connected in one great mass of buildings with PP re hare 
tend to be injurious to sculpture or paintings, in the same as the ina Wouly 


Pr teg ate ; injurious ?—As I understand » HeNCes of 
your present situation o— ial in colkeel Plan, it Woy 
7765. Would you consider eset hse wae ae tect with =~ 


removal, that you and the National Gallery forming one man 
nate quite seats from other departments ?—Entirely so, department Should he 
766. Do you see no objection to removing your own class of diane 
distance, in respect to the more limited facility of aceess on the part of the Sto a 
__No, I do not think the public would be seriously affected by it, Publi» 
7767. You think that the same class of people who come to Sliiein, 
enjoy the walk, or avail themselves of omnibuses and other conveyane. 
holidays ?—Very much the same, I think. ™ 
+768, A considerable number of the pictures belonging to the Mus 
now in the National Gallery, are they not ?—I believe they are; but 
pictures that never came to the Museum. 
~769. They were bequeathed to the Museum, but the Museum at once “a 
them over to the National Gallery ?—I believe so; I never saw bei, _ 4 


Museum. 


7770. You have still some pictures in the Museum ?—We have a gteat numb 
. ! er 


of portraits. 
rk, Whose property are they ?—The general property of the Museum. I 
suppose, under the management of Sir Henry Ellis. 
7772. Do you consider them valuable ?—There are some very fine porta; 
among them, some very bad and some very good ; but all of them are es 
of persons whose likeness you are desirous to see. 
7773. A historical series of genuine portraits, if complete and extensive, woul 
be a valuable illustration of history, would they not, although the Weivhe Bien 
themselves might not be of the highest order, and even in some instances laibi 
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be of an inferior order 7—Certainly. 


7774. You would consider that such a collection of portraits would be valuable 
in a national gallery, would you not ?—Yes. 

7775. I believe the Dulwich collection was originally offered to the Museum 
was it not:—I believe it was; but all that took place before I had any connexion 
with the Museum. It was rejected, I believe, in consequence of some of the con- 
ditions attached to the offer. 

-776. Sir Thomas Lawrence’s drawings were also intended to have formed 
part of your collection, were they not ?— were offered either to the Museun 
or to the Government, I do not know which. 

7777. In combining the National Gallery with your own branch of art and 
antiquity, would any special modification of your views be necessary with refer- 
ence tu the management of the whole collection ?—No. 

7778. You would prefer having one general chief director in the mode you 
proposed, and then letting the gallery of pictures be a separate department, just 
as your own department is, or as Mr. Carpenter's or Mr. Birch’s are, or the 
others you have specified before ?— Yes. 

7774. Mr. Ewart.) You mentioned that a certain sum was allocated every 
year, to be expended on works which it is considered desirable to possess ?—Yes. 

7780. How is that sum to be expended every year estimated ?—It is estimated 
by the trustees, after a conference with the ers of the different departments. 
The officers state what they may require, and the trustees decide upon the pro- 
priety of their estimate. 

7781. Taking into consideration the co ted purchases you desire to 
make r--Yes, there is a certain sum appropriated for purchases. 

7782. In the event of any opportunity of making a desirable purchase suddenly 
arising, that must form an exceptional case?—Yes, the sum estimated is for the 
ordinary expenditure of the year; if any sudden emergency arises, it is the subject 
of special application to the Treasury. 

7783. Lord W. Graham.] In some urgent cases you say the trustees take 
the responsibility of purchasing on themselves ?—Yes, they do s0 generally ; 
can hardly say that they do so without communication with the officers of the 
department. 


7784. I mean as to the questi responsible for 
money themselves ?—Yes, question of money; do they become respo 
7785. Do 
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ou consider that ina public institution it is right for private indi- 
called on to assume such a responsibility >~They are a body of 
‘nted for that purpose. Phey apply to Government to grant them 
y to be expended, and the mode of expenditure is intrusted to 
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trustees 
qa sum 0 
he 86. Supposing they exceeded the-estimate ?—'Then they would do it upon 
eee responsibility, and would have to make their own statement; the pro- 
their 0 hich of course the Government would decide upon. 

oe . They might be responsible for all the money P—Yes, they might. 

1-88. Mr. &M. Milnes.| When marbles arrive from abroad or otherwise, and 
/ 


how and by whom is the operation performed ?——All the 


require cleaning; ' ! | | 

cleaning that is required goes on by the direction of the trustees, and especially 
f + , l : © . 

ee Sir Richard Westmacott. 

7789. And Sir Richard Westmacott is answerable for that performance ?—To 
/ /° ’ 


»efees 
the trustees : . ; pe . sates a 2 
7790. What is your opinion about the possibility of safely moving large masses 


af marble to some distance 4 do not apprehend that there is any difficulty at 
all in it; in the present state of engineering you can do anything, 

--i1. If you have only time enough ?—Yes. 

7702. Lord Seymour. Do you know the cost of moving one large figure ; for 
‘nstance, DOW, 10 the department of antiquities ‘No, I do not. 

7703: Are you aware whether it has been above 50/. or 601.7:—No; I uever 
saw the account. _* ARS } < 

“794. You can give no opinion upon it ~- I can give no opinion upon it. 

7705. You have said you find the nconvenience of having no authority to 
apply to when sudden opportunities of making purchases arise 7—Y¥ es. 

7796. In ease of sales of antiquities, do you ask for authority to spend such 
sum as you think may be advantageously used for the purpose of improving the 
collection 2—Yes, in the ease of public sales. 

7797. Lhe inconvenience of having no authority to apply to does not arise, does 
‘tin the case of publie sales?—Yes, because sometimes we do not know of a sale 
‘ill after one meeting, and it takes place before another occurs. 

“798. Have you in the course of the last. year lost the opportunity of acquiriag 
any objects of value from that cause?—~Yes, we have; nothing very important, 
but we certainly have lost some objects. 

7799. Did you spend all your money last year ?—More; we spent tie full 
amount of it, at all events. 

7800. If you were deprived of purchasing other objects, by the inconvenience 
of having no one to apply to, have you spent the money on objects less worth ob- 
taining ?—No ;, we look out for objects, and do the best we can; but still we lose 
objects we should desire to buy, and very likely expend our money on less valuable 
objects. 

7801. Do you think that practically you have spent your money on inferior 
objects’—No; I do not think that any instance of that kind has arisen in the 
course of the last vear. 

7802. | understand you consider it objectionable to separate any portion of 
your department from the rest ?—-Yes. 

7803. There is no one part you could spare without injury to the rest?—No ; 
except that we have no objection to part with the ethnographical collection. 

_ 7804. That is the most desultory of all your collections, is it not?—Yes, in 
lact it has no connexion with antiquities, except that there are some objects there 
whieh may illustrate what may be considered as our genuine collections. 

“805. You would wish to substitute one director for the trustees as at present 
constituted, would you not?—On the ground I have mentioned; that it affords 
facility of access, and uniformity of decision. 

7500. Do you think that one director, having the authority of all the trustees, 
would be a better system of management for the British Museum than the present ? 
—I think it would, upon the grounds I have stated. 

7807. He would not only have to look after objects of antiquity and art, but 
a whole range of natural bistory ?—-No, he would have nothing to do with 
that. ; 


th 
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7508. T understood you to say, you wished even as the British Museum was 


c * . : . : y iin s ai 
a to have one director instead of trustees ?—Yes, certainly. 
m rn ° - . x . +,eC > 4S 
7809. Then the director who is to be substituted for the trustees must, as l 
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imagine, understand all questions of natural history, as well aS those 
which are more strictly or your department, namely, objects of art 
iquity ?—No, I think not at all, 
mts & Then how is the director to judge?—He must take the Opinions o¢ 
sible persons. : 
hi 9 He will form no opinion of his own, then ?—No, I should think not. 
should think he would take the evidence of competent persons, and upon oe 
would decide and act. i 

7812. You think he would be qualified to decide upon all the departments i 
in the British Museum ?—Yes, I think so, . al 

7813. Mr. Ewart.] Are the trustees obliged to take the Opinions of 
persons ?—No, it is quite optional with them. } 

7814. Are the circumstances such that they are frequently obliged to do soz 
No, I do not know that they are, except when they take the opinions of their ow 
officers; they receive the opinions of their own officers, and then they act es 
those opinions at their own discretion. 

7815. Chairman.| Do the trustees, as at present constituted, act as a Visitino 
and controlling body, or do they act as a managing body ?—To a certain devree 
they combine the two. © = 

7816. When you report to them, do you report as to every detail of your 
office, or only as to special matters upon which you wish to have their Slide 
—Having taken their opinion with regard to the principle on which anything js 
to be done, I carry on the details unless I find a difficulty in doing so, ‘and then 
I apply to them. : 

7817. From what sources are the objects which you purchase, and the pur- 
chases which are made in this country, usually obtained >—Very frequently trom 
public sales ; sometimes from the dealers; frequently from foreigners Who bring 
things over for sale; and frequently from private collections or from persons 
wishing to dispose of any objects of art they may possess. 

7818. Have you persons in your department on the look out for available 
purchases ?>—-Certainly. 

7819. Are you in the habit of moving about, and Mr. Birch also?—Yes. 

7520. How are the purchases and objects procured from abroad managed ; for 
instance, from Italy r— We are obliged to look out for somebody in whom we can 
confide, and through him negotiate for a purchase. 

7821. Have you any agents or correspondents habitually employed abroad ?— 
No. 

7822. You have no person on the look out in Italy ?—None. 

7823. Would it not be advisable to have some confidential person there, who 
might make a report to you from time to time ?—It would be a great means of 
procuring things that we much want. 

7824. But you have no special opportunity of getting anything from Italy, the 
seat of a great part of the antiquities? — Not unless there are travellers wlio give us 
information. 

7825. Are you not aware of important collections at Rome, that might be 
obtained by large advances of money r—Yes, there are some collections there 
that we should be very glad to have; I could mention one. 

7826. Have there been any negotiations set on foot with a view to obtain that 
collection ?—Never directly, because it was considered an exceedingly difficult 
matter to negotiate with the owner. 

7827- Mr. M. Milnes.) Have any additions lately been made to the Museum, 
from the recent excavations in Greece :—No, not anything that I know of. 

7828. Is it not much more difficult now, in consequence of the greater atten- 
tion paid by the Governments to works of art, to procure valuable objects ot 
antiquity from foreign countries ?>—We have not experienced that; I believe there 
are ways of getting things over, if you feel disposed to purchase them. 

7829. Chairman.| When opportunities of purchasing objects of a value 
exceeding the amount of the sum at your annual disposal present themselves, how 
do you proceed ‘—The officer reports to the trustees, and they, if they think right, 
mzke an application to the Treasury for a special grant. aM 4 

7830. Were the undertakings of Sir Charles Fellows set on foot partially in 
consequence of such suggestions?—At the instigation of the trustees, and @ 
grant from Government. 

7831. And Mr. Layard’s in the same manner ?—And Mr. Layard the same. 
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Antonio Panizzi, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


Qag Chairman. | YOU stand, with respect to the library, in the same position 


Ve Hawkins does with respect to the department of antiquities, do you not ?— 
S NV. . Bh* 


1 fee 
OS 


1 <oom You have heard what Mr. Hawkins has said with regard to the want of 

7' 7" the British Museum r—Yes. 

aga4, You yourself have proposed, have you not, a plan for remedying the 
ili have, because I Have found a the ares doy to the library for 
watt of suficient space 18 preakes an Ae ects than to other departments in the 
> itish Museum 5 inasmuch as, if we fall Into arrears, to supply those arrears 
th a library has got to the extent ours is now, and to keep it up, is a matter 
ve mpossibility. We have my ep volumes, I had occasion to ascertain 
the exact numbers very recently. if we tall into arrear for five or Six years, and 
have, SAY 150,000 volumes to buy for those years, and if we are to go on pur- 
ee afterwards such works as are being published then, and if we have, more- 
over, to obtain the arrears of old times, it would be a matter of impossibility to 
carry all this out properly. It is of great importance, to scientific men particularly, 
to know what 1s being done in science, and therefore to have at once those books 
that are last published. A book published now and purchased five years hence is 
of a totally different value from the same book purchased at this time. For these 
reasons it was suggested by me, after having suggested a larger scheme of building 
some years ago, that, as the matier was pressing, we ought to have a building 
erected in the quadrangle of the British Museum ; and that not only space should 
be provided for books to the extent of 500,000 volumes, but that provision should 
be made for another branch of the service of the greatest importance; namely, 
accemmodation for the readers. There is no doubt that now many people are 
deterred from coming to the British Museum, and from making use of the reading- 
rooms, on account of the want of room and want of accommodation ; in fact, 
owing to the state either of the ventilation, or the heat, or other inconveniences, 
many persons do not attend ; it prevents them from attending from fear of injury 
to their health; for all these reasons it was suggested that a building such as | 
have mentioned should be immediately erected, which would accommodate 300 or 
340 readers, besides containing 500,000 volumes. That scheme was urged upen 
the trustees a year ago, in the hope that they would be persuaded to adopt it 
immediately, because the great object is to have it now. Anything that involves 
a loss of five or six years is a very serious matter. The proposition of transferring 
part of the collection to some other part of the town, where another building may 
be erected, and other propositions that bave been made, are all schemes which 
may admit of discussion, but which do not relieve us now ; and present relief is 
what we want. 

7835. I believe the principal objection that is made to your scheme is, that 
however desirable it may be for the library to get increased accommodation 
rapidly, it does not make any provision for increased accommodation to any 
department except the library 7—I never pretended to suggest a scheme for giving 


increased accommodation for the whole of the British Museum. I limited myself 


to my own department; I conceived, for the reasons I have stated, that that 
required immediate attention in preference to other departments. 

7836. If some scheme could be suggested by which relief could be atforded 
not only to your department, but to the other departments, that would be a preter- 
able scheme to yours, would it not ?—Yes, it would, provided it was done as 
quickly. If the relief is to be given six years hence, I believe the injury to the 
library will be irreparable. Iam certain that the library can never recover the 
injury to which it is subjected now, because we have come to this point, that this 
very year I asked the trustees only 2,500/. to keep up continuations, and to buy 
a few books of which we are in immediate and pressing want, but next year even 
that will be stopped. ‘ 

7837. Is there not another scheme for turning the great central quadrangle 
to account in a different way, and which would provide in part for some other 
departments also, and enable you to occupy a larger space ‘—It was talked of, 
though it was never put in a tangible form; but that very scheme pre-supposes 
that time must be occupied in adapting the quadrangle to receive any other col- 
lection which might be put into it, the removal of that collection into the quad- 
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rangle, and the adaptation of the place now filled by that collection for the PUrpOse« 

o June 1853, : Ng! you no way of disposing of hed books temporarily by hirine 

‘ ‘ buildings in the neighbourhood, and still continuing purchases, although y° 
sented thi arrangement and classification of the rex '—That Would im ly 
readers being left in the reading-room in er : ey are ; ate Moreover. 
space not at hand is unfit for the purchases w ri are re ed; the read 
the reading room must have the books very near vey 4 OU buy house 
neighbourhood, evea if you employed a great many hands, there would be 
loss of time in furnishing books to the readers. | ’ 

78309. No doubt this expedient woald not enab e readers to have equally eve, 
day access to the new books you may have purchased, but would not that obviate 
the necessity of suspending purchases for the present ’—Undoubtedly, if we had 
a place fitted up for a library, and if we had shelves placed in it, that would be ; 
convenience, but it would be necessary whenever you built a library, that all 
those books should be removed and rearranged. 

7840. Lord Seymour.| And you must have them re-catalogued ?— Wp should 
have them re-entered in the catalogues, with a proper mark to show the places jn 
which they were pat. * 

7841. Chairman.) Then of course your proposal of availing yourself of the 
centre quadrangle would imply, that the arrangement should bea permanent one : 
—Yes; but all the presses were to be of one uniform size, and all the shelves 
were to be of the same width and of the same depth, so that if at any future distant 
time those presses had to be removed, they might be removed toa building built on 
purpose for them, and then it would be merely mechanical tabour to remove 109 
or 1,000 of them bodily from this quadrangle to another part of the house. 

7842. What is your feeling with regard to the proposal of removing the art col. 
lections altogether, so as to deprive you of any advantage, if you have any, that 
they now afford you ; have you any objection to that scheme ’—Yes, I should like 
to keep them; what I should wish to be removed from the British Museum are 
objects of natural history, which have nothing to do with the rest of the collec. 
tion. Objects of nature and objects of art are two totally different things; there 
is a great and broad distinction between the two; but I should strongly object to 
the removal of engravings, for instance, from the Britisi Museum, they having so 
intimate a connexion with printed books ; to take away luscriptions would, [ think, 
be wrong. Among the antiquities you have mummies, for instance ; those are 
pure antiquities; medals, also, seem to be much more fitting for a library than a 
collection of objects of natural history. 
ety 7843. Would you wish, if the art collections were taken to another place, to 
eee i Ne take your library with them ?—I do not know; I have never thought of that. 
Maer ed 7844. Do you think that the disconnexion of art from the library would be such 
WS Waly an objection to the removal of the art collections elsewhere as to render it acvis- 
MM ns a Vaal in able not to carry into effect that scheme ¢—It seems to me so. 

| ae Hid fe 7845. If you still retain a collection of scientific objects, do you not think it is 
SD iar also greatly in rapport with the library ?—I do not think the scientific collection 
Coe is in great rapport with such a library as that of the British Museum. It is not 
Vine ai necessary that there should be the first edition of Homer or of the classics, and so 
1 We on, for zoology ; it is only necessary to have good editions of Pliny or of Aristotle. 
| ( Hh | 7546. If vou had any alterations to propose, you would prefer having the 
Pee scientific collections removed elsewhere, and you ind the art collections remaining 
Teh together in the Museum ’—Exactly. 

7847. Dividing between you the whole disposable space }—TI think so. 

7848. Mr. AZ. Milnes.) Might not seientitic persons make the same objections 
with regard to the separation of natural history and the library, as you do to the 
separation of the library and works of art, that they wish to use one as illustrative 

i ot the other ?—I would have scientific libraries for scientific purposes, such as 
Aa ak those required by naturalists ; they should have a very good library of their own, 
vend for their particular purposes ; but I believe that antiquities are so much connected 
bit “ith history, for instance, that it would be difficult to know where to stop in 
Vaaenh “eparating them from our library. A library is more necessary for antiquities than 
pil} it is for a collection of zoology, for instance; I mean a library like that of the 
. al British Museum. 
| a _ 7849. Do you think it practicable to separate esthetic from antiquarian sub- 
| ‘Mal Fh jects ++I donot see where you can draw the line. 
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a eked, Supposing, 1 consequence of these removals, you had plenty of space 
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- nod reading-roomMs, would you still wish to retain the centre quadrangle for 
Phe a use 7— Les, ON account of the topographical arrangement; the Muse: is 
i eal two sides of this quadrangle and part of a third are occupied by 
“i praries, by manuscripts, and by printed books. There is the other side 
Jey ; wart of the south side, occupied by antiquities ; but if you keep the reading. 
ane 2 hone they are now, at the north-east corner of the Museum, and if you 
ee fil with books all the west side, and occupy also the south side now filled 
i) antiquities, the distance of the books from the readers would be so great, 
and the loss of time before you could get a book would be so great, that it would 
be desirable to have a centre place for the readers, accessible from all parts of the 
library 3 and the site for that centre place is offered by the quadrangle. 

7852. 30 that, apart from all other considerations, you think a central reading- 
room is in itself very desirable ’—Yes, indispensable. 

7853. Are you aware whether any proposal was made to the Government on 
that subject?>—Yes, and I believe Government have it under consideration now ; 
| understand there is also another proposal on which Sir Charles Barry is to give 
an opinion ; he has been several times at the Museum for the purpose of forming 
that opinion, avd has examined the site, and asked information of us all how we 
felt as to room, what space we occupied now, and what space we might gain if 
certain arrangements which he has io view were to be carried out; but he has 
never made any statement in writing, nor have any estimates been given in. 

7354. Would such central reading-room as you have mentioned considerably 
velieve the officers of the establishment ?—Very much; it would be very con- 
venient for us; the distances would be shorter; there would be less distance and 
less ground to go ever to fetch books and carry them to the reading-room. 

7355. Mr. Stirling.) And of course it would benefit readers also, not having so 
long to wait for books 7 Y es, 

7856. Mr. M. Milne.) And in that case, when persons were pursuing any 
special study, you might have other places in which they might pursue those 
studies? —Yes; for instance, there is not a room in the Museum in which 
you can carry on a collation, unless you go to rooms occupied by other persons 
for other purposes; they cannot collate together in the reading-rooms, and there- 
fore are obliged to be put in other rooms which are more private than the reading- 
rooms, but they are not so quiet on account of the perpetual passing of the 
attendants. That interferes very much with those who study. Some time ago, 
two gentlemen who edited the Liturgy were obliged to come and collate in a room 
where every minute people were going through ; if the plan I have suggested were 
adopted, there would be rooms for purposes like that. 

7857. At present you have no place in which you could place persons who wish 
for more retirement than the reading-room affords for special study ? —No, I believe 
that the quietest place in the building is the reading-room ; they do not talk loudly 
in it, and they move there more quietly than in the general library, for they are 
more under restraint there. 

_ 7858. If any one of the trustees wishes to study in the library, has he any 
facility for so doing 7—He may go anywhere he likes, 

7859. Would a trustee, who wished to pursue any particular study, have any 
place in which he could read in retirement ?—No; for instance, Mr. Macaulay 
comes and reads in the King’s Library, which is one of those rooms in which 
there is more noise than in any other in the library, inasmuch as all manuscripts 
going to the reading-room are taken through it on wheelbarrows ; but he has the 
advantage of a better atmosphere, and he has a table there to himself, on which 
he lays his books, and comes and gues whenever he likes, and, as he can leave his 
books there, he has not to wait for them being fetched when. he comes again to 
continue his study ' 

7860. Have the trustees ever been in the habit of giving literary persons, of 
remarkable distinction, a right to enjoy those advantages equally with themselves : 
—No, certainly not. j q 
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7861. They would have the power to “1 priberrane-- Nt Theyihs, 
power to do whatever they like; but aiRaiG ge ~ a that Power it Wouly 
come to be a question how far the responsibl ta ri — 1ed to those Who aay, 
security, and had the custody of the books, would be lin paired, | 

“862. Do you not suppose, from your experience of foreign libraries, thet ; 
person of known literary distinction, engaged in any work, would receive in. 
great public institution like the British oer the lacilities that Roitld 
possibly be afforded him?—Yes; and I know he veers ae those facilities nowher 
more than in the British Museum. In foreign countries distinguished ; 


Save 


Re aes ag ae se paclidhn he. P€rsong 
want no particular facilities in the public ae peat: Masinuch as they 
borrow what books they want, take them home, anc eep them as long aS ther 


please in fact, and notwithstanding all regulations to prevent such a privile 
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COLONEL MURE, In rHeE Cuarr. 


Mr. George Lance, called in; and further Examined. 


7863. Chairman.} IN a letter which you have addressed to me, alluding to 
your former evidence, there is this passage: “ In the Velasquez picture there 
“are several parts in which I discover execution most assuredly not Velasquez’s, 
“and I sincerely hope not my own. Whose it is, and what else has been done 
“since I saw the picture many years past at the British Institution, 1 will not 
* pretend to say, being totally ignorant as to whose hands it has passed through, 
‘as also of the means made use of to restore a damaged picture ;” to what 
repairs or retouches do you allude different from those you recognise as your 
own ?—I saw portions of an animal, a dog, particularly indistinct and badly 
drawn, and the stump of a large tree at the left of the picture ; one or two of 
the figures also appeared to have a poverty about them; and I fancy I should 
not have left them that way. 

7864. Can you speak positively to there having been touches put in since 
you had to do with the picture ?—I should not Nke to say so, because it is so 
long ago that I do not recollect the condition of the picture at the time. 

7865. Then, in fact, you have no information to give as to any operations 
which, as you seem to imply in the passage of your letter to which I have re- 
ferred, had been performed upon the picture since you had it in your hands ?— 
Except that, as the picture stands now, I see other portions of it which are 
exceedingly pale, which are evidently not the work of Velasquez, and I feel 
satisfied they are not my own. 

_7866. Do you feel satisfied that they have been added since you had the 
picture in your hands ?—It js too long ago for me to be able to say that. 

7867. Mr. Vernon.] On looking at the picture you stated to me, did you not, 
that you do not think you put in a single figure 7—Not a single figure ; I could 


not see any figure in some portions of which I could not trace the work of 
Velasquez. 


Mr. Hamilton Smith Day, called in ; and Examined. 


7868. Chairman.] YOU are a picture-cleaner?—I am a painter; but ! 


have been the greater portion of my life very extensively engaged in picture 
restoration. 
7869. Do 
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: “872. When you took off the foul varnish, you did not find any parts of the 
‘cture in a bad state -—Certainl} not; it appeared to me to be in a remarkably 
original and pure condition. ai ka me 

“873. Did you leave the anere a mona further than re-varnishing 
it, OF did you clo anything Lidind ~ pea Re down 4 Certainly not; it did not 
then require it: it had al i: a glazing upon it, and the fractures were 
repaired, retouched, and varnished ; Il do not know what Sir Henry did with 
it when he was Ambassador in France ; I lost sight of him during that time, 
and did not see him till he was Lord Cowley, and that was a very short time 
before his death. a 

“874. By what means did you remove the varnish from the picture ?—I think, 
by reduced alcohol ; there are a vast number of nostrums used. _ 

7$75. You removed it, not by dry rubbing but by solvents ?—No, the size of 
the picture would not allow of its being done by the fingers ; if we had as many 
hands as Briareus we could not do it ; it was taken off by the proper diluted 
medium ; the picture was in a fine and pure state. 

“$76. After removing the varnish, you merely re-varnished the picture ?— 
Merely re-varnished it. 

“877. And you never heard of it afterwards, until you saw it in the National 
Gallery :—Not at all. 

-§78. Did you ever hear of any injury happening to it in lining it ?—No lining 
was necessary at that time. I suggested it to Sir Henry, but he was on the eve 
of leaving England, and objected to it ; but it was lined subsequently. 

“879. You did not observe any of the apparent re-painting or re-touching to 
which Mr. Lance has just alluded ?—Certainly not. 

7880. It appeared to you at that time to be entirely the original work of the 
Master >—I assure you there was no re-painting when the picture left my 
hands; I am certain of that, although it is now 35 years ago. 

“$81. You are not able to give any information to the Committee as to the 
subsequent vicissitudes of the picture ?—I cannot tell what was done to it after 
my restoration. 

7882. Have you looked at it lately !‘—I saw it this morning; having been 
favoured with an order to attend here, | went this morning to look atit. | 
went also three or four months ago to see the pictures which were reported to 
be so much rubbed and so raw. 

7883. With respect to the Velasquez picture, do you observe, in its present 
state, any great difference in any of the figures, as if it had been damaged and 
subsequently repaired ?—No; I was much pleased to find that the whole tone of 
the picture had become lower ; the picture appeared to me, as is often the case 
after restoration, to be crude, but that appearance is now much diminished; | 
could detect modern colouring in an instant ; after 46 years’ experience, | am 
perfectly competent to do that. 

7884. ‘The result of your late observation upon the picture was, that you 
could not recognise any figures in it now, which had a different appearance from 
that which they had when you knew the picture formerly ;—No, not upon the 
general survey I took of the picture this morning. 

7885. Lord Seymour.| Having known the picture for many years, do you 
think it now in a good condition ?—It appears to me to be, in point of harmony, 
ina very good condition ; 1 cannot say I feel any uneasiness about it; I wish I 
Could say so as to some of the other pictures, but [ am not able to do so. 
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Richard Ford, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


R. Ford, Esq. 7886. Chairman.) YOU have taken some interest in the management of th 
nim National Gallery ?—Yes. g 
4 July 1853. 7887. Has your attention been called to any defects in the 


sak tt 3 present gs 
management ?—Yes. it has; I think it is altogether very faulty Ystem of 


7888. What is it you chiefly object to in the present system >] obie | 
the want of a head, and to the want of power in a head; and also ne the ct to 
of funds, and defined certain instructions. Want 

7889. Are you adverse generally to the system which is oceasionally ado ' 
in this country of having unpaid and in some degree lrrespon ed 
—I am entirely averse to it. 

7890. What would you substitute for the present system ?—] Would subg; 
tute one chief director or president, and pay him very well. I would make ys 
post of honour, or else, I think, you would not get gentlemen to accent it . 
would rank him with the president of the College of Physicians, or the pres; 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries. I think he ought to hold an equal hia 
or artistic rank. q 

7891. You would have him to be an amateur and not an artist >—] Should 
prefer it very much. 

7892. To whom would you propose that he should be responsible ?—T Pay. 
liament, through the Home Secretary. 

7893. You would prefer that he should be responsible to the Home Secreta; 
rather than to the Treasury ?—I do. y 

7894. Upon what grounds ?—Because the Home Secretary would h 
to do with money, and I think that business is more rapidly done with 
that account. 

7895. You would let the money question, I presume, rest with the Treasury 
or with the Exchequer ?—Ultimately, I suppose, it must. 

7896. You would propose that they should have such money as Parliament 
and the Treasury should advise 7—Yes. 

7897. What amount of salary do you suppose would be requisite in order to 
procure the services of a gentleman in possession of the qualifications you 
would require >—£. 1,000 a year, or 1,5007. a year; you must not be nig- 
ardly. 

44 ° 7898. You would make over to him the whole of the functions connected 
i with the management of the gallery, and the whole of the responsibility :—] 
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would, indeed. 
it 7899. With regard to purchasing pictures, would you place him under any 
he restrictions whatever ?—I would leave it entirely to him. 

7900. Do you consider that a well-educated person, with a competent know- 
ledge of art, when he found that his own judgment was at fault, would have 
the good sense to select good advisers ‘—Yes; look at Mr. Holford, the late 
ie Mia Lord Ashburton, Mr. Rogers, the late Lord Stafford, and others; you cannot 

hae expect always to avoid mistakes, that is impossible ; but how few mistakes have 
been made by them. 


7901. What other officers would you associate with him, as subordinate 
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. i Name 1 Hi officers to himself ?—I think I would have a good secretary, but I would not arm 
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him with too much power, or he will become the over-secretary. 

i | | 7902. What special duties would you assign to him?—He should have the 

me eee Be correspondence to attend to; in fact, he should do whatever his chef told him. 
ee ii ae 7903. Would you expect him to travel in quest of information on the subject 


| nin b 4) 4 ‘ | of pictures ?—I would leave that entirely to the director; I would not fetter his 
a UR Ge power, or hamper his responsibility. 
W aa gh: 


7904. Would you give the director power to employ agents abroad, and to 
pe remunerate them on his own responsibility, or would you require that he should 
ee ET make an application for that purpose to the Government -—I have not thought 

Pte | | of that ; but I should think it would be better that he should make application 
aye to the Government; it would be a special case, ) 
it | 7905. You would not allow him any officer specially to be employed : 
Ate make purchases abroad ?—No. I would let him select one person to go 10 
aut Holland ; another to Germany ; another to Italy; and so on, according to Me 
me ee special occasion. 
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si Would you require him to make an annual, or a periodical report ?— 


79 q require an annual report to the House of Commons. 
1 would Would you think it desirable that Parliament or the Government 
7907" ake suggestions for the ensuing year as to the class of purchases it 
should ™ advisable to make ?—J should think that would hardly be advisabl rf 
vor yery much against fettering responsibility ; you might throw out general 
am 9 
ee Do you not see the difficulty that has been alluded to by other wit- 
vecas arising from the possibility of a gentleman having a peculiar predilection 


certain school, and therefore limiting his purchases, to a great extent, to 
for 4 eculiar school ?—I should think that if, when he presented his report 
be cane that he had made too many purchases of pictures in any parti 
ut chook the Home Secretary would interfere ; it would be in his power to 

c y. ‘ 

“ive him a hint. . a 

*'agog. You are aware, ae Tee as that Parliament has at times, through 
stg Committees, reported that it is desirable that our collection should be made 
up more than it hitherto has been of pictures from particular schools >—No, 
| was not aware of that. . 

-gi0. You are not aware that a Committee, over which an Honourable Member 
now present (Mr. Ewart) presided, made a suggestion, that it was desirable that 
4 greater number of pictures should be taken from the earlier schools of Italian 
att 21 should myself prefer an artistical to an archeological collection. In 
forming a library, for instance, you would not begin with black-letter books; 
hereafter, When you get very forward, you may, if you are rich enough, have 
curiosities ; but you do not begin with them. 

“911. Do you consider pictures by Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci mere 
curiosities ?—They are so rare to get that I should be sorry to see any opportu- 
nity missed of securing them, but it will not occur very often. 

-yi2, You say it is desirable to make up our collection with pictures of the 
highest standard of excellence in the first instance ; as we happen to be deficient 
in many respects at present, do you not think that, on that very ground, it is 
desirable that we should make up our pictures from that higher standard, rather 
than go on purchasing bad pictures of Rembrandt’s for instance, of which we 
have an abundance in the gallery ‘—Yes. 

-913. Do you not think it desirable, that at the end of the year the director 
should state that he had made large additions of pictures to that class, and not 
of the other class, supposing that to be the fact :—He would give what he con- 
sidered his good reason for it in his report. 

7914. Do you not think it would be advisable for Parliament to put some re- 
striction upon his own peculiar bias of tasteP—Yes; but I do not contemplate 
that he would go so far out of his way as to require that; and on any great 
occasion he would probably go to the Home Secretary. 

*g15. Unless some intimation were given by the nation as to what their 
wishes were, neither he nor the Home Secretary would have any ground to go 
upon ;—That assumes letting in a great many persons as managers; and where 
there are many persons, there is no responsibility. 

7916. Do you not think it possible, at the end of each year, that there should 
be some kind of intimation given, in the same way as intimations have been 
given by Parliamentary Committees already, that the collection should be aug- 
mented in a proper manner, by making up important deficiencies, and not making 
additions which are not required ?—This director would be the servant of Par- 
lament, in the same way as anybody else in office, and he could not refuse to 
attend to the suggestions that might be made to him. 

917. Do you see any reason to apprehend, that if one single director only 
Vere appointed, there would be a danger of his having a peculiar bias to one 
particular school of art, say the Italian, Flemish, Spanish, or any other *—-In a 
AW years that might correct itself, because when one director went away, ano- 
‘her would come who would probably have another bias. The gallery is not to 
€ formed in a week, or ina year, orin 10 years. The same thing has occurred 


in the Brit . y | s oceurre 
‘the British Museum. Having been originally a print collector myself I have 
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ry has had his particular fancy, but it has worked well on the whole, 
ultimate effect has been, that every branch of the collection has become 
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7g18. Has he entire and uncontrolled right to purchase ?—] Should th; 
has. ; nk he 

7919. Do you not suppose, that if the trustees, at their annual or 
inspection of the establishment, thought that purchases were made u 
one direction, they would give a hint on the subject?—I do not know } 
trustees are influenced, but I should say they have not been influences” th 
well about prints, because I know, to my own certain knowledge, of creat Very 
takes which they have made. enemy Mis. 

-g20. Inr ality the trustees may be considered as the directyr i—I } 
certainly one case in which a particular collection, which I should have nl 
very glad tosee in the Museum, was rejected by the trustees ; but I do not ‘lia 
the secrets of the Museum, Now 

7921. Lord Seymour.] Will you give me the date of that, if yoy please ? 
cannot tell you the date, but I can tell you what the prints were ; jt was oir! 
collection of prints of the works of Parmigianino, which were offered by sia 
Smith. a 

7922. Was that within 10 years of the present time ?—Certainly. 

7923. Was it within three years ?—No, I do not think it was; it mug hay 
been from four to five years. | ¢ 

7924, Are you aware whether it is since Mr. Carpenter has been at the head 
of the print department ?—No ; but Mr, Smith will know all the particulars 

7925. Chairman.| Do you think, as has been suggested by some persons wh 
take an interest in this question, that the trustees of the gallery, although 4 
longer exercising the sort of general management they do now, should be 
retained as a visiting or inspecting body under the Treasury, or under a depart. 
ment of the Government '—It is open to the same objection, that it is fetterine 
the director, if they have any real power. af 

7920. Would you place an annual sum at the disposal of the director ?—yYe; 
[ would, certainly. 

7927. At his uncontrolled discretion ;—Yes, at his uncontrolled discretion, 

7928. How much would you propose to give him in that way ?—I would 
give him alarge sum. I do not think you can economise a luxury ; you cannot 
expect to make bargains; you want him to buy only very fine things, and 
very fine things are not to be got for a small sum. 

7929. What would you consider to be an adequate sum ?—~I am afraid to 
say; 10,000/., or perhaps 5,000 7. 

7930. Would you allow him to spend the whole of that sum at his own dis. 
cretion :—Entirely ; otherwise he would miss a great many good opportunities 
of making purchases, owing to not having the money at his own immediate 
command ; in extraordinary cases he would of course have to apply to the 
Treasury, through the Home Secretary, saying, “ Here is such an opportunity 
of making a purchase.” 

70931. Without being required to satisfy anybody as to the merits of the 
picture or pictures he proposed to purchase ?—Entirely. 

7932. Supposing the plan of combining the art collection was carried into 
effect, would that induce you to make any great modification in your scheme 
of management for the National ( rallery alone -—No doubt it would ; it is quite 
in its infancy, but I should not expect too much at first ; you must feel your 
way. 

7933- Supposing the sculpture and other art collections, and the archolo- 
gical collections of the British Museum were to be combined with the national 
pictures in one great National Museum, in what way would you propose to 
blend or combine your system of gallery management with the general system 
that would be required for the whole establishment ?— You must then have a 
person over each additional separate department ; I do not know that I would 
have anything but prints and drawings in combination with pictures. 

7934. Suppose there was one body of directors, or one body of trustees placed 
over the whole combined collection of sculpture, paintings and drawings, woul 
you have the gentleman you propose at the head of the gallery to be the chief 
director :—I should like him to be supreme, but I suppose it could not be 
managed so. 

7935. You would wish to have the person who manages the Picture Gallery 
supreme over all the others ?—I should. . 

7936. Mr. B. Wall.) You say it could be done? 
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would be too many difficulties raised, but I should like to see it 


= . ! f ; af” ; , : 4 - . . 
done chairman.) You object w toto to comb'ning the collection of paintings 
‘1 other ‘xcept the prints and drawings ; 


it collections, do you not? 
with een ‘indeed have a few books that illustrate the subjects of art. 

ie You would not have them to be part of a large collection at all '—No; 
793° © nef that I should wish to see would be sufficiently taxed by havine 
‘otures alone. : 7 Se 


“have you considered the mode in which you would propose your scheme 


he gallery to be combined with that larger establishment 7—-No 

ee 1e o« ’ - ae : prs CO 2 : : 

ae Would you consider it desirable to have copies of first class paintings 
* -=* 
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-942. Do you think it woul be desira le to have a saloon which should 
contain really well-executed copies of such pictures as the Madonna di San Sisto, 
the Transfiguration, Or other great works, such as are to be found in foreign 
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leries in Europe —I do; people of taste going to Italy constantly bring 
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‘ime peautiful modern copies of beautiful originals. 


7043: With regard to the site of the gallery; would it be more agreeable to 
you if it could be retained where it now is '—No, I think it is now in the very 
worst place ; 1m the worst possible position. . . . 

7044: What are your objections to it r—It is noisy and dirty, and it is in the 
heart of a crowded city, and the great tide of population flows by it; besides 
which you have a barrack on the one side and a playground’on the other, and 
it comes on to rain it becomes a refuge or rendezvous for idlers, who go there 
without any restriction. 

“45. Might not that last difficulty be obviated by imposing some restriction 
or placing some small impediment in the way of people seeking admission ?-- 
Yes ; 1 would make people go to some office and get tickets of admission, or let 
them buy a catalogue, even if the price of it were only a penny ; and that would 
be attended with the additional advantage, that they would take something home 
to remind them of what they had seen. I certainly would not allow young 
children to come into the gallery as they do now. 

7946. If the objection arising from the crowds of people frequenting the 
gallery, who do not go there really to see the pictures, were done away with, 
would you still retain your objection to the present site ?—I think there is nd 
pleasure in looking at those fine paintings in the midst of a crowded and noisy 
locality. 

7047. What situation would you select in preference to the present site ?— 
If it were near the Parks with a pretty walk to it that would be calculated to 
prepare the mind of people for the contemplation of such things. 

7048. If people live in the centre of the town, or fancy strikes them to go 
and look at a particular picture, would it not be inconvenient to them to get 
Into an omnibus, or a cab, und go some distance to see it’—With regard to 
those to whom that would be an inconvenience, I should consider their room 
better than their company ; I am for a little test ; if you want to have a meré 
gape-show it would be easy to make a gallery which should be exceedingly 
attractive on the present site. 

7949. I allude to persons who take a great interest in art, and who might 
have an object in going in occasionally to look at a particular picture in the 
gallery With an artistic view: instead of being able to drop in from time to 
ime they would be obliged to go perhaps a couple of miles, or a mile and a half, 
if they wanted to see a particular picture :—I think the Hansoms, especially as 
they are going to be made so much cheaper, will obviate that difficulty. 

7959. Is there any site in or about Hyde Park, or its neighbourhood, that 
Occurs to you as being preferable to the present site ?—I have only just looked 
ver the hedge, if I may so call it, of the ground at Kensington; it looks to me 
sloping, and lox el) of drain; . ave preferred the part between 

yde Park , ow, and full ot drains ; | should have preferre¢ le pa 

pw ark and Kensington Gardens. : 
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7451. You would prefer a more airy site :—Yes; I should have pref 
that site. ; a. q ’ alte 
7952. Do you consider it indispensable in order to obtain those advant 
of a suburban rather than a central site, that it should be in a wide Open Aes, 
where there was a chance of such open space being preserved :—Ye,. . fine 
get light, and next, the smoke is diluted where there is a large space, St yoy 
great galleries abroad you seldom find them placed In the thick] 
part of the towns; the Louvre has a broad river running in front of it 
a great court behind; it is, in fact, not in the town ; you must go some 
to get to it; it is not set down in a main highway like Charing Cross, 
7953. Is there any part of Hyde Park, or Kensington Gardens, that } 
occurred to you as combining the qualities which you would desire to a 
selecting a site for the National Gallery >—I have heard a suggestion made,_ } : 
a good site would be obtained somewhere near where the sunk wall js, Mat 

7954. Do you mean the boundary between Kensington Gardens 
Park ‘—Yes. 

7955. That is where the old gravel pits were?>—Yes. It js very elevated 
and is on gravel; very fine buildings might be raised there, , : 
7956. Do you think that there would be any serious objection to that pla 
on the ground of the publicity that would be infused into Hyde Park, in i... 
quence of people visiting the gallery 7—No, that seems to be courted; the roads 
have been widened lately, in order to increase the facilities afforded there. Lam 
not afraid of the public coming in too great a throng there. 

7957- You would have to admit omnibuses and cabs, which are at present 
excluded, would you not ?—I would make them stop, as they stopped at the 
Exhibition, at some gate or entrance to the Park. 

7958. You must bring them up close to the building, must you not, in ordey 
that persons may go into it at onee, if they want to avoid the rain ’—Is it pro- 
posed to admit the public on wet days? 

7959. Would you not admit them on wet days?—No, At Madrid, where 
certainly it does not rain so often as in England, they are never. admitted on 
wet days, because people come in with mud on their shoes, which first adheres 
to the floor and then rubbing off, becomes dust, and flies on the pictures, 

7960. Mr. Hardinge.| Do you recollect how often they are admitted to the 
gallery at Madrid ;—I do not think they are admitted more than two days in 
the week. Foreigners are always admitted, but the inhabitants are only 
admitted to the pictures on Sundays, and only for five hours. 

7961. Chairman.) In any case, there would be no necessity for a thoroughfare 
through the Park beyond the gallery, supposing it to be placed on the site to 
which you have adverted ?—I should be very sorry to see an omnibus let into 
the Park at’ all. 

7962. How many omnibuses would be employed, do you think, if they were 
merely to be allowed to go to the gallery >—I do not think many would be em- 
ployed; they would take the infirm. 

7963. Do you not think, that if there were a restriction which prevented the 
public from visiting the gallery on rainy days, that restriction would operate 
more to prevent people from visiting the gallery in the climate of Britain, than 
it does in the climate of Spain ?.—Yes, it would; but I am one of those who do 
not want to have large crowds entering this fine gallery. 

7964. Mr. Ewart.| Would not the rain tend to act as a restriction ?—Where 
the gallery now stands the rain acts as an inducement to people to enter It; 
everybody runs in to get out of the rain. 

7965. But would that be the case, do you think, if the National Gallery were 
placed in such a position as you think desirable ?—I think that if it were put 
there we should not have to suffer from the presence of great crowds. 

7966. Mr. M. Milnes.| Do you think, that with a view to improving the 
taste of the people, an impression on the popular mind is more likely to be 
permanent if access to the National Gallery is made somewhat more difficult ; 
do you think that thereby an additional ‘interest in the pictures would be 
created !—Most undoubtedly. 

7967. Will you give your reason for so thinking ?—I think that a vast num- 
ber of the people who go into the present gallery do not go in with any 
particular desire to see the pictures at all ; they merely go to walk about an 
talk to each other ; a little difficulty whets desire. 

7968. Mr. 
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+ Be: Wall.| Does not that observation apply equally to all exhibi- 
./* and all sorts of gathering of people; we cannot expect the multitude to 
tole, exactly for the object for which we would wish them to go in; all people 
OF eo to church to hear the clergyman, and people who go to the theatre 
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clo ot all go to hear the play ; the mass of people who congregate are idlers 
don” rs who are led there by others ?—Yes, esthetical idlers ; they come 
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jer to idle their time and to amuse themselves ; very few of them come with 
1€ 


4 real desire to study the pictures. 
71)69- Mr. Hardinge. } Pier proposal that they should go and purchase a 
ticket would obviate that 0 x ON i it not ate es, I think it would. 

“70: Mr. B. Wall.| You have suid that the site which you believe has been 
yocen, in the event of the gallery being moved, is sloping, low and full of 
peer appears to me to be a sort of nursery-ground; there is a drain 
“hich runs under a garden paling ; there is another in the middle, and it seems 
me to slope down towards Brompton, but 1 have only seen it travelling by, 
; never examined it. if eae 

7971. The alternative site which you would propose is at the edge of Ken- 
sington Gardens, 1 Hyde Park r—Yes, I should like that better, because it is 
higher, and because it is on gravel, and annot be built round. 

7072. Is it not rather begging the question to suppose that it would be pos- 
sible to obtain a site within the Parks r—TI was merely asked where I should like 
to have it, and I answer I should like to have it there; but I did not know how 
it was to be got. 

“973. Do you recollect the evidence that was given upon that point before the 
Committee of 1850:—I never read it, but I heard generally that there were 
oreat difficulties in the getting that site. 

% 7074. It was stated, I think, that it would be impossible to get any situation 
within the Royal Parks ?—I am not aware of that. 

-975. Of course it would be most desirable, if it could be obtained, to have a 
site consisting of several acres unoccupied by buildings :—Yes; butas her Majesty 
and the Prince take such extreme interest in matters of art, perhaps the case is a 
little altered now; and if cogent arguments, showing the superiority of such a 
site as that in the Park would be, | think that so intelligent a man, and so great 
a lover and patron of art, might induce the Crown to give way. 

-976. Do you think that if we could obtain Kensington Palace that would be 
a good site ?—Yes, it would be a very good site, but I should prefer that the site 
should be more advaneed, because you would have a greater security of the 
gallery not being built round. 

7077. If you could get Kensingion Palace, much money would be saved by 
moving the collection there, would it not ?—It would have to be rebuilt. 

7978. Do you think that it would be too far for masses of people to go -—Not 
very much ; it is a good way, but not further than the Belvidere is at Vienna; it 
isnot much further than the Prado is at Madrid, which is entirely at one end of 
the town. The poorer and middle class people live, I think, quite at the other 
side. Now that is a long walk there, and it is very troublesome to go such a 
distance in such a climate. 

7979. If the new gallery is not put within a number of acres, would not the 

evil of which you now complain in Trafalgar-square be constantly urging itself 
upon you by the addition of new buildings and by the increase of population, 
which a great central exposition would be likely to bring about >— There would, 
however, be a chance of having a better informed population ; the very fact of 
their desiring to be near a fine collection like that would show the esthetica! 
tendency. 
_ 7980. But still, in a few years, the question of smoke and dirt would force 
itself upon you ?—I am not one of those who think that smoke does such very 
great mischief; I do not find that it has any very injurious effect on my own 
pictures, 

7981. Mr. Ewart.) The injury arises from the dust brought in by crowds 
probably ?~And perhaps from the effect of their breath. 

7982. Do vou think that smoke is the greater evil of the two ?>—No, but Iam 
not a chemist ; there is a peculiar odour in the National Gallery, as any one 
will discover who goes in late in the day; I think Carlyle said something about 
a Museum headache, which he attributed to some mephitic change in the air of 
the room, by the breath of the crowds in it. 

0.50. 4B2 7983. It 
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7983. It is described by Professor Faraday as an ammoniacal exhalation : 
That may combine with the dust and smoke, i is 

7984. Is it not the fact, that pictures in private galleries do not Suffer to th 
same extent from smoke as the pictures in the National Gallery Po Veg » 
see no change in my pictures for the last 30 years. 2 ® Can 

7985. Mr. Vernon.] What would you say to the Green Park for a site, y; 
Piccadilly on one side, and St. James’s Park on the other ’—That would b 
very good site ; but it would block up the lungs of Piccadilly. ea 

7986. Chairman.] You are aware, are you not, that the original plan 
this ground was purchased, was to combine a variety of public establi 
of all kinds, geological, geographical, chemical, and so on, with the ar 
tions -—Yes ; but | can see very little in common between the fine 
the exact sciences ; one is poetry and imagination, the other is a matter of reas 
and demonstration ; and I cannot see what affinity there is between a geologic, ; 
specimen and a picture by Raphael. 1 may mention that I was with a geolo a 
when I was at Rome, and when he saw the Apollo Belvidere, he cared nothin, 
about the sculpture, except that he wanted to know of what particular stone it 
was made. hate 

7987. Do you not think, that on other grounds it might be objectionable to 
combine a collection of such delicate objects of art as painting and sculpture 
with the more material branches of science and industry, inasmuch as it would 
tend to place art in the middle of a crowd ?—It would, certainly, 

7988. Would you consider it desirable to have a gallery of pictures, and a 
gallery of sculpture, if they should be ultimately combined, separated from other 
establishments, such as those to which I have alluded ?—I should. 

7989. Mr. Ewart.| I understand you to say that you would do away altogether 
with the system of trustees >—I would. 

7990. I suppose you would only appoint the director you have suggested, on 
the supposition that he would, if it were needful, call in other experienced 
persons to advise him ?—I think he would do that for his own sake. 

7991. On that supposition, you would make the appointment that of a single 
person ?—Yes. - 

7992. You would have a supreme director over the different departments ?>— 
That was thrown out by the Honourable Chairman ; but I had not contemplated 
other departments ; the only thing you could do would be to allow him to 
choose a sort of assisting council, of an amateur, an artist, and a picture-dealer, 
to whom you might give, perhaps 2007. a year;:but I would rather prefer 
making him supreme. 

7993- If there were a separate director for each of the different departments 
of antiquities, sculpture, paintings, drawings, engravings, and so on, you would 
give the supreme director a controlling power over all of them, I presume?— 
Yes. 

7994. Would you make him also a judge of what paintings should be pur- 
chased, and would you make him enter into the details of purchases generally? 
—I would make him entirely responsible, and I would exact an annual report 
from him. 

7995. Suppose any ancient marbles were to be purchased, would you make 
him responsible for that purchase >—That I have not contemplated. 

7996. Do you think it desirable to have a large open space round the gallery, 
not only because it would preserve, to a certain extent, the purity of the air, but 
because it is desirable to prepare the minds of visitors to the gallery by the dis- 
tribution in the surrounding grounds of statues, fountains, and other decorations 
of an artistic character?—I think that would be very appropriate and beautiful. 

7997. Is it not desirable that there should be an open space, especially to the 
north-east and east, in order that particles of smoke which come principally 
from those quarters should have space to subside before reaching the gallery ? 
—Yes ; besides which a northern light is such a nice quiet light to see pictures 
by; I believe that most painters paint by it. 

7998. Do you know that it was given in evidence before commissioners on 
this subject, that an opening to the east was particularly desirable ?-- No. 

7999 Lord W., Graham.| 1 understood you to say, that you thought it 
would take 10 or 15 years, or more, to complete a National Gallery Yes ; it 
will now, because the supply of good pictures is diminishing every day, while the 


competitors for them are increasing, A most excellent gallery might have a 
forme 
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d 50 years ago at a very small cost, but now you must p 
forme 1 pictures ; It 1s the old story of the Sybil’s books. 
for go” ee do not agree with a former witness, who stated that in three 
wear undertake to form a first-rate gallery ’—No; I do not. 
athe Chairman.) Are ng te og ot offers to sell good pictures constantly 
>Yes; but | am looking to the formation of a real gallery, and such 
made oland, the richest country in the world, ought to possess. 
“ aa You are aware, are you not, that a proposition was made for the pur- 
a of the Manfrini collection; in your opinion would those pictures have 
ote” an important and valuable addition to the pictures in the National Gal- 
ony 7—That collection would have formed a very respectable item in the mass. 
: 400% That collection, however, was overlooked, Is it not the case that other 
collections have been overlooked also ori he collection in the Pitti Palace was 
overlooked also, I understand. Certainly Soult § pictures were overlooked, and 
also Sebastiani’s pictures ; they were all offered to the nation. 
" 8904. Does not the same observation apply to Mr. Solly’s pictures ?—Yes, 
+ does; butif you are going into an archeological collection, only conceive to 
what an extent 1¢ will spread. 
soos. Are not other collections archeological collections ?—Yes, but they 
pegan purchasing earlier than we did; they have had men like Dr. Waagen 
at the head of them, who hav always been on the look-out. 
¢oo6. The Berlin collection is in its youth, if not in its infancy, is it not ? 
_So much the worse for us, for they have swept, and are sweeping, the good 


ay tremendously 


years 


things away. P 

goo7. Do you not think that when Dr. Waagen began to form a collection 
nis friends told him that the good things had been swept away, and that he 
was too late?—-Did they not get at one swoop a great part of this very Solly’s 
collection ? 

soo8. Mr. B. Wall.| If Dr. Waagen had been the director of our National 
Gallery, would he not have been exposed to many difficulties which the trustees 
of this gallery have encountered /—I have no doubt he would; and whoever 
becomes the director of a National Gallery of pictures must be a*brave man. 

8009. Is there much analogy between the way in which foreign galleries are 
carried on, and galleries in this country, or is not the difference so great between 
our form of constitutional government and theirs, that in point of fact there is 
very little analogy between them ?—The mere fact of the existence of a free 
press in this country would add very much to the difficulties of the director, 
because he would be certain to be attacked by anonymous correspondents. 

8010. Chairman.| Have not the attacks which have been made upen the 
trustees, been attacks founded on their not having purchased pictures rather 
than on purchases which they have made ;—-Yes ; from some quarters. 

8011. Has there been ever any real difficulty in getting a grant of money 
from the Government where a serious intention was shown to add extensively 
and usefully to our national collection ?—Certainly not; and I am quite sure 
that Mr. Cobden and others would be very glad to vote a large grant for the 
purpose of obtaining a really fine collection. 

8012. Mr. B. /Vali.) Is it not half the pleasure of an Englishman to urge the 
Government to buy things for the public, and then to turn round and abuse 
what they have buught ?—In that case he has a double pleasure ; he gets the 
pleasure of seeing what is bought, and he gets a grievance too. 

8013. Mr. Vernon.] What is your opinion as to the desirabilities of admitting 
people to the gallery on a Sunday ?—[ suppose I shall be also excommunicated 
if | give you my opinion, but I am in favour of admitting the public after 
Morning service ; if they have attended their Church they are likely to conduct 
themselves better on that day than on any other. 

8014. You think that, under certain limitations, Sunday is a day on which a 
large number of the working classes might, at all events, be allowed to 
avail themselves of the gallery with advantage ‘—It is almost their only day, 
besides which they would be nicely dressed, and the fear of dirt would be less. 
» 015. Lord W. Graham.] You would draw a distinction, would you not, 
ib snatinioe to which the public are admitted free and one seat 
a. nd money is taken ?—I confess I should like to see the money taken 

ange ogue, Just for the purpose of establishing a test. ‘ 

016. Mr, Vernon.| You would allow of the admission of the public on a 
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R. Ford, Esq. Sunday, on the eround that rational, innocent, and instructive amusem 
s . . ‘s C e 


— extremely desirable for the great mass of the community of that day 
4 July 1853. ‘the old verse in the Latin Grammar naturally occurs to one, emollit 4 eS 


“ nec sinit,esse feros ;” the tendency of fine art cultivation must be to beni; § 
Nise 


he entire dis. 


arge sum 
ction, fo 
instance. 

8019. Having a certain sum at his disposal, say 10,000 7. a year, if he Wished 
to spend 6,000 /. or 7,000 /. in the purchase of a limited number of pleats 
you would in such a case as that wish him to apply to the Home Secretary >” 
Hardly, as to the money that he had at his own disposal ; he would, tits ” 
probably do so as a matter of courtesy; he would meet him, very likely ‘y 
sav. “I think it would be well to do so-and-so ;” but I should be sorry that tt 
Home Secretary should fetter him much in that respect. ° 

8020. On your system the Home Secretary wouid be the person who would 
have to come to a determination as to pictures it was considered desirable to 
he purchase ‘—Hardly that, because | proposed that there should be an annual 

ae report made; he would call upon the director to give a report. 

we 8oz1. Are you not aware that the practice of the House of Commons usually 
tae ff | is, not to wait until the annual report comes out next year, but to ask questions 
| when they hear of anything having occurred ;—I'am not able to speak to that 


| ; 

a point. 1 

. ea? a S022. You have never heard that questions in regard to matters of taste aye 

mAh ele often asked in the House of Commons ?—Yes; but that bears reference to the 
th present anomalous state in which we are. 


ahh 8023. You think that under this system the House would be so satisfied that 

ep aie they would ask no more questions ?—No, I do not think that anything would 

ie) i a satisfy them ; they would require, perhaps. an answer next day. The Home 

| . Secretary would tell the director what the question was, Or the director would 
| read it in the “Times,” and would probably walk down to the Home Office, and 
pt a give the Home Secretary the means of answering it. 

MAU 8024. But with regard to the wisdom of the purchases, the Home Secretary 
would be responsible to the House of Commons, would he not ?—No; he would 
state to the House the reasons which, he hears, operated upon the director in 
making the purchase. The director would be responsible. The secretary would 
be merely the mouthpiece. He would say, “I have seen the director, and this 
is the account he gives.” 

8025. Then the director would be responsible, and there would be nobody in 

Hi the House to answer for him ?—If the Home Secretary would not answer for 

| him, he might always be able to get some friend to do so. 

8026. He must always be under the Treasury, must he not, with regard to 
the expenditure of money ?—No; there would be annual sums granted. 

8027. You have said that there is always great pleasure to grant money for 
those purposes, and that the attacks which have been made upon the trustees 
have been attacks upon them for not purchasing pictures, rather than for having 
purchased them -—I should say, certainly. The moment a picture is knocked 
down at a large price at Christie’s, there are cheers from all parts of the room, 
when it is known that it is bought for the National Gallery. 

8028. Even the most economical Members of the House of Commons urge 
the spending of money on works of art, do not they 7—Undoubtedly, on the 
utilitarian principle. Manchester wants to improve ‘its patterns, and how can 
they do that without having great examples? You must educate people in art. 
You send boys to schvol for every other object of study ; but you do not send 
them for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of art, one of the most difficult. 

8029. Have you not observed it to be very much the case in this + ai 
that people are very willing to vote for the spending of the public money . 
all, and are very unwilling to give the Exchequer the means of raismg 


think better times are coming. 
8030. When 
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, When you say you, think better times are coming, do you think that 
ove momical Members of the Mouse of Commons, instead of urging the 
e pe of money without being willing to furnish the Exchequer with the 
spendin now be inclined to vote for new taxes, in order to raise the mone 
means the desire to be so applied ?—I think that the really Liberal Members 
and with 1 to be much more liberal in educational matters. | 


“]] be dispose’ . 1 | 
8031 You say you think they will be disposed to be much ied 
ere ean that they will be liberal by voting money away, a thing which is 


e for the imposition of taxes for the purpose of raising nae 


‘ asily don wer oe + Bes oO taey hey 
easll) hought of that, or meddled with it. [| presume we have funds for 


have not t 


ay yur OSC. . oom 4h 4 ; ] 2 
the A That is the first difficulty, is it not >—But after al] the same difficulty 
OVv)j** 


i exist as to any National Gallery at all ; and I do not think that any such 


you Lele Pam rg 4 
dificult would be likely to arise; you will not have to put on any new taxes 
¢ 4 rite . ‘, awe 
for the National Gallery. — 

The purchases which have been made for the British Museum have 


8093. ‘ “ 
OV9I s . ; ave Y P Tag: 4 
taken @ considerable time, have they not?—Yes; but I wish they were larger, 


and I think the country would be very glad if the expenditure on the British 
Museum were doubled. | 

~ $034. Of late years we have been making many other collections which it is 
most desirable to open, I suppose, and which are also expensive ; such, for in- 
stance, as the establishment at Kew?—Yes; and how pleased everybody is; I 
should like to. see a little tax proposed, such as that which I have already sug- 
ested, of a penny for a catalogue ; it might be seen how that would answer, if 
funds were wanting, but / am rather for going to the country at once, 

$035. Have not the Liberal Members of the House of Commons, who have 
heen so anxious to spend the public money, not been equally anxious that 
people should be allowed to enter those exhibitions without any payment at all ? 
—] suppose they have. 

8030. Have they not equally urged perfect freedom of admission -—They 
have not perhaps considered the evils to which that leads; they would not 
mind a little test, or a little check, I think, if it were explained to them that 
the property we have got is being deteriorated from want of some restrictive 


precautions. 
‘037. You think they will take a wiser view in raising taxes, and that they 


will take a wiser view with regard to the proposition of a slight tax on people 
who enter the gallery ?—I do not think they would; I do not think they 
would hear of that. ; 

038. Mr. Ewart.| Do you ever remember any substantial resistance being 
made to a vote for the British Museum 7-—No, 

8039. Has it not been the object of many persons who take an interest in 
art, to abolish all little items of charge, such as the charge which is made for 
visiting Saint Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and so on, where interesting works 
are to be seen Yes; that is what makes me think that the plan of making 
people pay some small sum for admission could not be easily carried out; I 
do not much care what the test is; I would just as soon that people should be 
required to go into the next street to get a ticket. 

5040. Are you aware that the Committee which sat in 1836, specially men- 
tioned these little imposts levied on. the public as obstructions in the way of a 
popular knowledge of the arts?—] always thought that the object was not to 
make a church a show place. The Abbey has become the great receptacle of 
monuments by accident, not intention. 

8041. Mr. Vernon.] Do you consider that shouts of applause in an auction- 
Toom, after one of these paintings has been knocked down, is a better test of 
public opinion than a letter which appears the next morning in the “ Times ” 
or the “ Morning Post” ?—I do; because the shout is the voice of many, and 
the best judges, while the letter is the voice only of one, and it may be ofa 
ad judge, rl : 

8042. Lord Seymour.| You would propose another mode of keeping out 
Idlers who frequent the National Gallery, by making them take tickets before 
they go in?—_Yes, a pe 

8043, Are you aware that formerly, at the British Museum, they used to 
make people write their names down ?—Yes. 

°44. And are you aware that that plan was obliged to be abandoned in 
0.59. 4B4 consequence 
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consequence of the complaints that were made of it?—I do not know 
objects in the British Museum suffer so much ; stones and shells, fop instay 
are not so much liable to injury as pictures are; besides which they ran 
i 
cases under glass. sae : 
8045. Was not the question of compelling visitors to the British Muse 
write down their names before they went in discontinued because the 
found it inconvenient, and in consequence of the delay that was o¢ 
the door of the Museum ?—All tests are Inconvenieut, and more 


than choice. 


UM to 
© Public 
CaSsloned at 
of Necessity 


8047. But the people who objected would make their attacks, not on the under. 
lings, who merely obey his directions, but on him for making such directions 
would they not ?—I dare say they would; but recollect how small our present 
gallery is; you have in London the greatest population of any city in Europe: 
and the gallery is placed in the most crowded part of that population ; you let 
the people into a series of band-box rooms. In other great countries there ig q 
little test or some little impediment ; and besides that, the pictures are placed 
in galleries so large that the multitudes are lost im them; but the little rooms 
in which our pictures are placed are filled in a minute, When you come to 
build a new gallery, you must build it with very spacious saloons, if YOU were to 
let in the public without a test. 

8048. You think that a gallery fit for the nation ought to be on a much 
larger scale than the present gallery ;—Yes. 

8049. Do you contemplate the removal of the site, as essential to any well- 
constituted gallery ?—Most decidedly. 

8050. Youhave stated that you think individuals would make few mistakes 
in the purchase of pictures, and that therefore you would have confidence jy 
one director ;—Yes. 

8051. Do you not think that it happens that where individuals make 4 
mistake, they do not publish it abroad to the world ; whereas, when the mistake 
is made by the trustees of the National Gallery, it is trumpeted by all the 
papers throughout all the country ?—It is pretty well known when any baddish 
picture is bought at a very large price by a private gentleman in London. 


8052. Do you not think that many picture collectors, in the first instance, 
have bought their experience at a considerable cost ?— Yes, but when they began, 
they were comparatively uneducated ; but you would now appoint a head, who 
you suppose has been educated, and he will have paid for his experience; but 
you must not set the standard too high at the beginning; if you are seeking for 
such a person as is really not to be found, you will revert to the system that 
has obtained heretofore. You must simply take a well-educated gentleman, 
and attach great responsibility to him, and you must give him a good salary, 
without which no real responsibility can exist; but I would not appoint him 
permanently. | 

8053. You would give him no advisers to assist him, I understand ?—Caveat 
emptor ; let him find it out himself; unless you attach to him an inferior council 
of three. 

8054. But when you say, caveat emptor, it will be the public unfortunately : 
—Then you will go back to the present system. If the present system would 
only be liberal, and not be so much afraid, I think it would give more satisfac- 
tion. I think it is wonderful how few mistakes they have made. They are 
merely a set of gentlemen, with no president at their head, and yet how fine all 
their recently purchased pictures are. 


8055. They have also laboured under that want of funds which you pointed 
out as one of the chief defects, have they not?—Yes; they have lost many 
things which they might have bought, from not being able to buy them at 
once. IJ think they ought to have a balance at their bankers of 10,000/., 
so as to enable them to lay their hands upon a gem ata moment’s notice. 
i do not wish to fix that particular sum; but. if you want them to have the 
means of purchasing fine pictures, the sum at their disposal must be a large one. 


$056. You think that, whether it is a single person, or several persons, if 
poin 
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~. Mr. Vernon.) You say that you think it is desirable that the director 


e appointed for a limited term of years, and that he should not be 


should b 5 I . ; 
1 permanently 2—I should make him report annually, and if it did not 


appointec ently ?— 
ats the supplies have only to be withheld, and there would be an end of 
ne 4 | 7 1 
him as the director. 


8y61. You would not suggest that he should be appointed only for a limited 
teri of years r—NOo; because, recollect, you are quite in the beginning. 

go62. You say that you think the want of an annual sum at the disposal of the 
trustees 18 @ disadvantage ; are you aware of an instance in which the Treasury, 
when they have been applied to for the advance of money for valuable pictures, 
which have been reported to them as advisable to be bought, have shown 
anything of a niggardly spirit ?—No ; I wish for more applications. 

8063. Is the only inconvenience to which you allude, that there has not been 

an annual sum at the disposal of the trustees ? —The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ‘3 bound to close rather than to open the public purse. 
9964. Have you not heard that the Government at once placed 5007. at the 
disposal of the trustees, in order to enable them to send a gentleman over to 
Venice to see a collection of pictures, and that the fault was not with the 
Government, but with the trustees, if with anybody, that that collection was 
not purchased >—Yes. 

so65. Have they showed any difficulty lately in authorising the advance of 
money for the pictures which have been recently bought ?—No; I am not at 
all their accuser. 

8066. The only difficulty as to money consists, does it not, in the want of an 
annual amount, placed at the disposal of those to whom is entrusted the duty 
of making purchases?—Yes. What would any of us do without a balance at 
our bankers, if we went into an auction-room and purchased a picture? Many 
pictures are bought instanter when it gets wind that the trustees want to pur- 
chase them. You may depend upon it that a person in the situation of director 
will have plenty of pictures offered to him, independent of sales. 

8067. You seem to be very much alive to the danger of picture-cleaning ; do 
you, ordo you not think it advisable that any gentleman entrusted to deal with 
the pictures in the National Gallery should possess a certain amount of chemical 
knowledge 2—I do not think that picture-cleaning ought to be done in the way 
itis; but I cannot conceive, the question of picture over-cleaning having been 
now so much discussed, that it would not be the first subject to which the 
director would give his attention. 1 think it can never happen again. 

8068. I was asking you whether it would not be desirable to have some test 
of the qualifications of any gentleman into whose hands the national pictures 
are placed, if it were only to satisfy the public that every possible precaution 
was taken?—You would, of course, get the best man you can; but if you 
make the post so extremely difficult, the consequence will be that you will get 
nobody. ; t 
S069. Do you not think that calling the public attention to the want of scien- 
tifie attainments on the part of picture-cleaners, and the danger to which the 
national pictures are exposed, would tend to improve their practice —I do not 
think that what has happened will happen again, in our times at least. 

5070. Lord IV. Graham.| Do you think that no pictures will ever be cleaned 
again ?— Yes, they will be cleaned again, but they will not be done quite so 
rashly, : : y 

8071. Mr. Vernon.) You made some reference to private collections ; is it 
not the fact, that in every private collection the owner sends his pictures from 
time to time as he buys them, or at some time or other, to have something done 
to them, in the way of repairing, restoring, or re-varnishing /—I think that when 
he first buys them he does; but when once he has got them home, as far as my 
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experience goes, he never touches them again except to wipe them With ay 
leather or a silk handkerchief. , ash. 

8072. Do you expect that in a public collection there should be 
entire difference in the management from that which you find in & privat 
lection, that when you get a picture out of order, you should not have it © col. 
order by the best man you can get ‘—Certainly, it should be put in Put in 


Such an 


Order at 
— ; hat throughout E 
$073. Chairman.) Is it not the fact, that throughou urope the Peration 
picture-cleaning bas been carried to such an extent as to spoil a great many 


pictures ?—Yes; almost all the paintings at Madrid have been re 
repainted, especially the “ Murillos ;” they began with them. The 
nave all been retouched, and they are now about the pictures o 


school. 

8074. The practice of picture-cleaning has been pursued much more exten 
sively abroad than it has been in this country, has it not i—I think. so, : 

8075. Lord /V. Graham. | Were the “* Claudes ” to which you alluded jn 
former examination repainted >— Not when | saw them, but how they 
I do not know; some of the fine “ Titians,”” when they were first obtaj 
the Escurial, had never been varnished, but were as they came off the 
easel; but, now that they have got to Madrid, no doubt they ha 


sacrificed. 


touched “+ 
&< Raphaelg 5 
f the Italian 
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William Russell, Esq., called in; and further Examined. 


8076. Chairman.| 1 BELIEVE you wish to make some suggestions as to alter. 
ations and improvements in the management of the National Gallery i 
I should be glad to offer some such suggestions as have presented themselves 
to me. 

8077. What are the defects of the present system to which, your attention has 
been called -—I think the defects of the preseut system are rather to be attri- 
buted to the entire want of definite objects in the trust itself than to the cha- 
racter of the system that has been pursued in administering it. It appears to 
me that it has never been distinctly pointed out what are the objects of the 
trust of the National Gallery, and what is the course that is to be taken by the 
trustees. 

8078. Has there not been a general understanding that the functions of the 
trustees were to watch over the state of preservation of the present collection, 
and to make judicious additions to it :—I think that has been rather the general 
understanding ; but | do not think the trustees have ever considered that they 
have any clear or peremptory duty imposed upon them, and I think the Com- 
mittee will come to that conclusion from the evidence of Lord Aberdeen. | 
think that Lord Aberdeen, one of the most conscientious persons you could find 
as a public or private man, has been of opinion that his duty as a trustee has been 
passive rather than clearly marked out, either with reference to any great course of 
acquisition, or with regard to the formation of the National Gallery. I think, 
if he had been of opinion that he was expected to take an active part in forming 
a national gallery, he would have taken a very different course from that which 
he has taken; and I think that generally the trustees appear, during past years, 
to have been of that opinion; there has been at times more activity on the part 
of individuals than there has been at others; but I do not think there has been 
an understanding that the trustees were called on to form a great national col- 
lection such as this country ought to have. 

8079. Ave we to understand that you do not think there is anything objec- 
tionable in the present system of an unpaid committee taking, under the Govern- 
ment, the principal charge of the establishment, but that you would propose to 
continue that system -—I think that must depend on what is intended for the 
future. I think it is almost premature for me, or for anybody, distinctly to 
suggest what should be done. Possibly this Committee by its recommenda 
tion, and Parliament by acquiescing in it, may point out that at a future time 
a great national collection is to be formed. first define the nature of that 
collection, and then will be the time more properly than now to consider how 
this new system, and this new creation, is to be superintended and carried outs 
but at present, unless we know very distinctly what is to be done in future, 
and unless some directions are given to. us, it would be exceedingly difficult to 


say 
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w our trust had best be administered. I think that if the system is to 

y vwely a system of chance acquisition and superintendence, there sats io 
ier: ls +n the present system, but if there is to be some great change, such 
, suggested, I think the present system would require many modifi- 


say ho 


oyeat eV} 
as nas bee! . 
a eons and changes. |. . a air 
wr Do you consider it desirable that some specific instruction, on the part 
iy viiament or Government, should be issued as to the precise kind of collec- 
ft at ought to be formed ?—I think that is most necessary. 
ere Have not Committees of the House of Commons given some kind of 
Scene recommendations in their Reports as to what they thought 
an uired from the trustees im regard to purchasing -—I do not understand 
wes ele has ever been a clear course marked out. I think that if 25 tien 
a vou had said to such persons as Lord Aberdeen, Lord Lansdowne, the late 
Lord Ashburton, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Wells, Mr. Rogers, the late Lord North- 
ampton, and Lord Colborne, that the country expected from them that they 
should assist in formmg a great national collection, and that from time to time 
parliament would assist them with proper means, you would by this time have 
had a collection with which the country would have been perfectly satisfied. 
go82. Has there not been a perfect understanding that the trustees were to 
all the eligible purchases they had an opportunity of making, and that 
the Government would be ready to respond to their exertions by granting 
funds where such purchases were reported to be desirable ?—Occasionally ; but 
[think the trustees have not thought themselves bound to use any extra activity 
for the purpose of doing it; I do not know that Parliament has ever mstructed 
them that they should be supplied with means. 

8083. Do you not think that that is owing to the trustees being gentlemen 
who are not distinctly obliged to undertake this office, or to execute it with any 
activity ; do you not think that when thev happen to be in London, and find it 
aereeable and convenient. they attend sales and look out for pictures, but that 
no single trustee has considered himself under an obligation to adopt that 
course >—It is as you say; no trustee has considered himself under an obliga- 
tion to be very active in the matter; and I should think that the want of 
attendance on the part of the trustees results a good deal from that cause. 

So84. If the trustees, with the facilities they have hitherto had, with the 
absence of any difficulty as to funds, generally speaking, on the part of the 
Government, and with recommendations from Committees of Parliament as to 
the class and description of pictures they should purchase, have not shown any 
ereat activity in the matter, do you think that if they were to be continued on 
their present footing they would show any greater activity, on being told 
that a collection should be made of a particular kind >—TIf | had the leisure 
to continue (which J should not be able to do) in the character of trustee, on 
that understanding, and on those terms, I, for one, would gladly undertake it, and 
should consider myself bound to be constantly active. If the trust should 
assume such an active form as I think it ought, I, for one, in consequence of 
ny other avocations, should be mable to be a useful member of it, and I should 
therefore decline to take part in it; but many persons could, no doubt, be found 
who would be both very fit and very willing. 

8o85. Lf the trustees were under an obligation to hold monthly meetings, 
which, | suppose, is the smallest degree of attention that the chief director of 
a national establishment can be expected to show, and if they were bound 
each to attend a certain number of such monthly meetings, do you think that 
the noblemen and gentlemen who now hold that office would be willing to 
subject themselves to such an obligation ? _I believe that the trustees would 
hold their meetings much more frequently than they have done, and I think 
that many persons would be ready to attend once a fortnight during the greater 
part of the year. I think that another class of persons should be attached to 
them, who should hold their meetings more frequently ; and these gentlemen 
ought, I think, to be paid for their services. 

8086. You would leave the attendance of the trustees, they deriving no 
emolument from their office, to their own discretion, would you not ?—I think 
there might be a code or a system of instructions pointing out that their 
meetings should be held once a fortnight during a certain period of the year. 

8087. And would you recommend that they should be bound to find a quorum 
at each meeting ?—Yes, I should recommend that. 
959. 4C2 
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8088. You would recommend that there should not be a period of fiye F 
months during the dull season of the year when no meetings Should be 

oe You think that there would be no difficulty in getting them to 
—I should think net. Perhaps I may say that it appears to me 
a very different system is required for some little time to come; if we 
assume that a great collection is decidedly to be formed, and that the authoy r 
of Parliament is to be given to the necessary expenditure. that will, 
incurred ; if that be the case, I think that a very different system ought to be 
pursued for some years to come, I should say for five years, from that which would 
be permanently required; and that the system would at first be larger and 
more expensive than it would be necessary for it to be afterwards ; | think that 
for the next few years to come there ought to be a system which would facilitat 
great rapidity of collection, so as to make up for the time which has been om 
and to form, in the course of a few years, a fitting collection for the nation, ” 

8090. Would you propose to keep up the trustees in their present humber 
or would you have their number limited ;—I do not know that there js any 
great magic in any particular number, but | should say that there Ought to be 
from eight to twelve trustees at the least. I think it would be better that there 
should be a number of some magnitude, in order that the trustees might if 
they thought fit, subdivide themselves into sections or committees to take charge 
of different branches of the subject. : 

8091. Would you have the trustees appointed from time to time, at the 
discretion of the Treasury, and in such numbers as the ‘Treasury thought fit 
or would you have a limited number ?—I see no objection to leaving it to the 
discretion of the Treasury to determine what the number should be. The 
number, of course, would depend upon the subject-matter they had to deal 
with. lf it were a mere gallery of pictures, a smaller number would be required ; 
but if it is to be a general collection of works of art, of course the Treasury or 
the Government would select a greater number of persons who had paid attention 
to those particular subjects. 

8092. Do you not see any inconvenience in the trustees constantly buying 
and looking out for pictures, they themselves being some of them or most of 
them picture collectors ; would it not interfere with their independency of action, 
that they are anxious to purchase pictures for their own collections, as well as 
for the National Gallery ;—I think that the persons who would be selected by 
the Government would forego any considerations of that kind. I have known 
recent occasions on which members of the trust, who were themselves also 
possessors of very remarkable collections, who have most anxiously endeavoured 
to ascertain whether there was the slightest chance of a desire existing to buy 
a particular picture on behalf of the public. I do not believe that that objec- 
tion would arise. 

8093. But, under this system of renewed activity, they would be under a sort 
of obligation to secure every picture worth securing for the nation ; and, there- 
fore, they would have no opportunity of buying any very valuable pictures for 
themselves -—Europe is very large, and the number of pictures that may be 
bought from time to time is very great. I think there would be no difficulty 
whatever in forming a number of very excellent private collections, besides a 
National Gallery. 

8094. lam quite aware that the practice of the present trustees, under the 
late system, has not been open to the slightest ground of objection on this 
account; but what I have alluded to was the greater degree of activity that 
would be required of them, and the greater number of purchases they would 
have to make; and I wished to ask you whether, under those circumstances, 
inconvenience might not arise ;—It does not oceur to me that it would. ) 

8005. You mentioned that for the purpose of making considerable immediate 
additions to the collection, some system might be suggested which might tend 
to accelerate their progress; what was the system to which you alluded ted 
would propose first that there should be a Board of Trustees from 8 to 12 in 
number, who should be selected, from time to time, from such persons as the 
Government might think most competent, and who should give, as the present 
trustees do, their services gratuitously. I should propose that there should be 
a keeper and an assistant keeper of the gallery. The keeper’s attendance to 


be not occasional, but constant, although not necessarily daily. There phony 
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? 


held 


attend ) 
that how 
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assistant keeper, who would be resident and in daily attendance; that 

be a the same as under the present system. I would propose that the 
is me pimself should be an artist, who should have given his attention to the 
keepel ¢ other periods in the history of art, and who should have a liberal 
. the amount would, of course, be a matter for consideration, but I 
id say; perhaps 500 /. a year. I would propose that the assistant keeper 
show also be in some measure conversant with art ; that he should have apart- 
ents in the pbuilding, with a salary of from 200/. to 3001. a year. Then I should 
me ose that there should be a Council of Art attached to the trust, con- 


time; 


each. » m4 . 7 a . 
eater part of the year, with a power to assemble themselves more frequently 


if they should think fit, or if the Board of Trustees should specially invite them 
to do 80+ I would propose that three should constitute a quorum. Then I 
would recommend that the keeper should be present at these meetings to take 
q part in them; yet without having any direct suffrage or right of voting in 
cases of dissent. I think he should communicate reports from the council to 
the Board of Trustees, whose meetings might be held once a fortnight, or more 
frequently, if they themselves should desire it, or if the Council of Art should 
at any time see reason to ask them to consider any report of urgent im- 
portance. ' 

~ gog6. What would be the subjects that this council would specially take 
into their consideration ?—There again I feel a difficulty owing to the state 
of ignorance im which we are as to what possibly may be done, but if it 
is to be confined to a great national gallery of pictures, there is the whole 
Feld of purchase open to them, and the whole question of arrangement of the 
gallery, and possibly there may be a question as to the structure itself, and the 
arrangement of the parts of the structure, together with questions of lighting, 
and in fact all questions as to the arrangement of the National Gallery ; for [ 
assume that these new functionaries would have to deal with all that. 

8097. Do you propose that those questions should originate with the 
council, or that they should be merely a body whom the trustees are to con- 
sult in regard to questions which have already suggested themselves to 
the trust >—I would propose that the Board of Trustees at their meetings 
should refer for inquiry, and report to the Council of Art all such matters of 
consideration as they themselves may think urgent, or as they may think 
worthy of reception, if suggested from other quarters. I would let them dis- 
pose at once of such other matters as might not seem to them to require refer- 
ence. I would suggest that the members of the Counci! of Art would be 
expected to make personally, or by correspondence, either in this or in foreign 
countries, such inquiries, and to possess themselves of such information as 
would lead to the gradual increase and organisation of a great national c»llec- 
tion. I would let them from time to time lay the results of their inquiries 
before the trustees; the costs of such correspondence and inquiry to be 
audited and defrayed by the Treasury. 1 would suggest that the keeper should 
be the organ of official communication between the Board of Trustees and the 
Council of Art. 

Sog8. Would you propose that the Council of Art should also originate 
questions independently of those questions which are referred to them by the 
trustees ?—Undoubtedly, whenever it occurred to them to be right to do so. 
I think they would be expected to be active in their inquiries; for example, if 
in the course of their researches they have heard of a foreign collection, or 
a foreign picture which it appeared to them it would be desirable to purchase, 
[ think that they should communicate to the Board of Trustees what had 
occurred to them upon the subject. | think they should make a report, and 
ask for the authority of the trustees. 

8og9. Upon whose responsibility would purchases be ultimately effected, by 
the council, or by the Board of Trustees ?—I should say that the accounts of 
the trustees, which would be finally audited by the Treasury, would be kept 
by the assistant keeper, he being allowed for the purpose the regular assistance 
of a scribe or secretary, who would perform all the duties of writing out and 
recording the proceedings of the trustees and of the Council of Art, and there 
0.59. i. 4C 3 should 
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should be a moderate salary allowed to him. Then I would Suggest that 
Bozrd of Trustees should communicate to the wwe: such PY OpOsition, the 
the acquisition of pictures, or other penn te wing —. Considerabje “ne 
of money, as might seem desirable, appending to any ‘such Stateme th ~| 
own signatures, and stating the name of such members of the Council of et 
might have reported to them in the particular matter, with so much of th ay 
reports as they might deem expedient. slab ely 

Sioo. Would the trustees, before reporting m favour of any purch; 
under an obligation to have the assent of a majority of ‘the Council of 
Certainly not, in every case. If, for example, the trustees Should be Ware th, 
the Spanish Government were veady pon part: ith ee Well-knowy, * 
valuable pictures, as “The Spasimo, or — stewee of Raphael, ata Liver 
price, it would not be necessary to convene a Council of Art with reference to 
them, but an application might at once be made to the Treasury, saying, « W 
“may have those pictures for 10,000/.; is the Government Willing to afford '. 
“the means?” . 

rs a . Assuming that a picture is to be sold in London, and that the Cou , 
of Art have come to the conclusion that it is not a desirable purchase, anq Sh 
so reported to the trustees, and yet, notwithstanding that, the trustees shoul 
purchase that picture, upon whom would the responsibility rest then That 
would not be the course according ‘to my view; the trustees having received 
this report from the Council of Art, would, if they decidedly disagreed, commu. 
nicate to the Treasury both their own opinion and the contrary opinion whic 
had been given by the Council of Art to whom the question had beep referred 
or by whom it had been considered, and if the Treasury, upon Peceiving thos. 
two statements, chose to say that the picture was a desirable picture to pur. 
chase, the money would be advanced; but if the Treasury said, “We do not 
regard the opinion of the trustees, and do regard the opinion of the Council 
of Art,” the money would in that case be withheld, and the picture would Not 
be bought. I apprehend that in all cases before the purchase of pictures the 
authority of the Treasury would be obtained. 

8102. Then in thet case, where there is so vast a variety of opinions, the 
trustees and the Council of Art would be always liable to act as antagonistic 
bodies, who would go to the Treasury as an umpire?—I do not know that this 
difference of opinion would necessarily occur. 

8103. Do you think that unity of opinion is so great in the public generally 
in questions of art, that even among such a body of gentlemen no difference of 
opinion would arise ?—! do not think that would necessarily follow, but | think 
that often the trustees themselves would be unwilling to refer it to the Trea- 
sury if they hada strong adverse opinion from the Council of Art; it would be 
only in cases in which they satisfied themselves that the Council of Art were 
wrong that they would take measures in opposition to it. 

8104. Lord W. Graham.) Do you think that the trustees would be likely to 
be better judges on such subjects than the Council of Art ?—No, I think they 
would be a sort of court of appeal, that they would ‘have an opportunity of 
reconsidering the judgment that had been given by the lower Board, and that 
they then might say to the Treasury, assigning their grounds for coming to that 
opinion, “ We think that the Council of Art have come to a wrong conclusion,” 
and they might go on to state why they disagreed with them. 

8105. Mr. Ewart.) Might not the council of five know more upon the 
subject than the Treasury, and yet the Treasury you would make the ultimate 
court of appeal :—That is quite true; but the T; easury would have the benefit 
of having the whole case laid before them ; they might say, “ We think this is 
“a doubtful case, and therefore we will not advance the money.” 

81006. Chairman.) To that extent the Council of Art would be independent 
of the trustees, because the trustees would have no control over them ; and the 
Council of Art would be as much entitled to make known their opinion, by 
going to the Treasury, as the trustees themselves ?—No ; the communication 
with the Treasury would be through the trustees ; 1 should not propose to give 
to the Council of Art power to go to the Treasury, 

8107. I understood you to say that if the Council of Art were to report an 
opinion «dverse to the trustees, and the trustees differed from that report, ‘ 
would be cbligatory upon the trustees to report that difference to the Treaswy - 


—But it would not be always necessary that they should do so. It gin 4 
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108 the Treasury ?_No; not in favour of a purchase, because they must | 
‘ait ye sptain from the Treasury authority to act. ; } 
alway They must lay before the Treasury the adverse opinion of the Council 
oa their opinion is adverse. 
ol ht Then in every case, either of an adverse opinion of the Council. of Art, 
ja favourable opinion, a report must be made to the Treasury ?—Yes, if the 
Treasury is expected to act. , | | | 
giz. Mr. Vernon.| How do you reeommend that these Councils of Art ) 


chould act > 18 there to be a quorum, or is the majority to decide : or would you ae 
have the opinion of each individual before given separately, to be separately . Hib 
considered on its own merits aaa do not think that it is necessary to preseribe Wi 
the exact COUrSE ; if you find five or six persons fit for the appointment, they may | 
noree among themselves as to. the best course to be pursued in that respect. 

"9119, Do you propose that one member of this council must be more per- 

feetly acquainted with pictures of the Spanish school ; that another should be 
acquainted with pictures of the Italian school, and another with the Flemish ? . 
| think that their qualifications ought to be such, and that the selection of 

them ought to be such, as to provide, as nearly as possible, for every contin- 

veney, and for every subject’ with which they would have to deal. [ do not 

think you should take one man who was able to deal with one subject only ; | 
put I should endeavour, if 1 were the person selecting the five, to leave no | 
subject unprovided for; but L should do the best I could to select the five | 
persons whom I considered to be able to meet all the exigencies of the case. 

8113. In proposing so large a number as five, what effects do l understand 
you they are to be referred to; simply with reference to pictures, or is it with a 
view to some more extended works of art?—There, again, the same difficulty 
arises, that I donot know what is intended to be provided for ; but I think that 
f there was a great collection of pictures, to which, im my opinion, ought to be 
pe added a great collection of drawings by the old masters, which, | conceive, 
for all purposes of art, would be a most valuable adjunct, there ought to be five 
persons appointed. I think they would not be too many. It would probably 
sometimes happen that one of these persons would have occasion to go abroad 
to make purchases, which would at once reduce the number to four. 

8114. Do you consider that the salary which you have spoken of, 3007. a 
year, would be sufficient to: secure the entire services of a well-qualified person, 
or do you only mean that that sum should be the settled payment for some 
occasional services >—In appointing these persons, I do not think any conditions 
of entire exclusion from any other occupation should be imposed upon them. 
I think they might be allowed to pursue other vocations. 

$115. Would you expect them to travel, for instance, for the purpose of mak- 
ing inquiries, to pay their own expenses at such a salary 1—Certainly not; I 
think I have already stated that the costs of inquiries and correspo dence, and in 
which I included, of course, the costs of travelling, should be audited and defrayed 
by the Treasury. 

5116. Chairman.| Did you say that you thought that the council should be 
appointed by the trustees or by the Government ?—By the Government. 

Sii7. Would you consider it necessary that a monthly, quarterly, or annual 
report should be given in by the trustees as to their proceedings ‘ -I should 
preter an annual report; L think that if the reports were to be very frequent, 
there would be more discussion than was necessary from time to time im Par- 
lament; I think it would be very inconvenient. lL think that many unneces- 
‘ary questions, would constantly be put in Parliament with respect to what had 
been done, | have no wish to prevent a wholesome contro! on the part of the 
public, and [ should be very desirous for the public to know exactly what was 
Song On; but, I think that an annual report, or at all events a report made 
every six months, would be far better than a report made at short intervals. 

5118. Would you put a fixed sum at their disposal annually 7—I think there 
mga be great objections to that; but at present, having no idea of the seope 
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or of the scale on which these operations are to be performed, | do 
would be easy to say. I think it was put by Lord Aberdeen, that wa thin} it 
a fixed sum, they would fancy that it should always be spent, et there Were 
times it would be spent on objects which it is not very desirable that Some. 
I should prefer that there should be no fixed sum, and that th bo POSseg¢ 
should signify their readiness to go to a great extent for some ye " Treas, 
in making a good collection. Years to COM 
8119. Mr. Ewart.] It should be rather under the control of the G 
than be at the disposal of the trustees ?— Yes. OVernme 
8120. Still, you would have a fund available to the purch 
art ? ; nse Of Works of 
8121. Lord W. Graham.] Do you think that with five artists 
trustees there could be any great danger of this sum being hasti] And tyel, 
—No, | hope not; I trust that the Government would select “Ah vaca 
first instance, who, feeling that they had a great public duty agin IN the 
would exercise great care in the selection of objects on which t} discharee 
would be expended. re public m 
8122. Mr. Vernon.] You think that with so many persons to c} 
be very difficult to come to a wrong conclusion >—Yes. 100Se, it would 
8123. Lord W. Graham.] Would not that do away with the object; 
fixed sum ?—To a certain degree it would; but I should like. ae toa 
ihe made, that it should be a very large sum. “Ha fixed sum 
9 Sent 4 
What <.: you say 10,0007/.?—I apprehend that that would be 
8 125. Chairman.] Would you adopt the principle of placing a fix 
their disposal, with power to make application for a larger orant u ‘a Sum at 
circumstances -—I think the Treasury can give its orders at any wl he, 
have the means. If they were to determine on a certain quik Predheihaa 
n _— er me » they neec 
hice ai nn a but they may hold themselves ready to meet the Resi, 
8126. Are there not cases in which a p se mi , 
the spur of the moment, and where a ben ei a >i 
necessity of waiting until a reference was made to the Treas oe 0st from the 
that difficulty very rarely arises. I have seen bhebinhicds fr Py Cir 4 
have been bought with great rapidity ; I have seen a i sa Which pictures 
See Y, by himself, hanging up at Christie’s, and ooh rece hon Be vi : 
it has been sold to the National Gallery bine eo in a wards 
of the attempt to purchase a Volasaue’ ; Meet has lately been cited 
had experienced great difficulty in not being able = 4 -pegert veka 
he stated that on his own responsibility he wreat "tks the T're er trustee ; and 
not consider that to have been any proof of the diffi r ‘hich be a” 
dhs: i her ta jy he di culty which he wished to 
nant He nd wy was — that was in the Standish Collection ; it had been 
re: a great part o > week ; : boi! S | 
occurred generally tb mw ate it panei araecna i ieactiok i, 
until the last moment, to purchase that picture 0 Sur Wharies Eastlake himsel, 
8127. Mr. B. Wall.) Are vou" a “¢ J pe : ; 
market for a whole yeni aid thin elen ad Ne Hs am mg me hen 
Peel, who said that if md prishiow a en a sold at the suggestion of Sir Robert 
self for his own gallery nie was nik nat 3 te a 
8128. Mr. Ewart.) Do you not think th: a pre 
as a council consisting of five members w ‘ld i rage cain oye toe 
of trustees almost supeettivest Eis Pee: render the existence of the body 
the public should have great ¢ 6 qe think it is exceedingly desirable that 
that they were not infinch dha a a in them ; and they would be satisfied 
upon any particular class of perse a tn ate interest.’ do not wish to penect 
the public would have an Pig ap ad wet re me! profess ion, but I think that 
if there were persons who * fp ¢ confidence in the purity of the management 
superintended all that Sef ee: by ‘c gratuitous services to the public, and who 
8129. Do you not think that tl o* c= ogg: Frahm hn areioaml neg ld 
somewhat impair the effect of the; ie members of a body so complete wou" 
sarily follows. ; leir action ?—I do not think that that neces- 
8130. Do y 7 a > 
ee partivatie vralber aeache ben ‘tl trustees ?—I do not know that they or: 4 
tion. ey afford great facilities for communica 
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Chairman. ] Do you think that the principle of having the First Lord 


Q Q1. = “YT . . ayT > 
3 easy the superior court of appeal to the trustees, he himself bein 
of i ‘nig trustee, is not rather an anomaly?—I do not think there is any 
Mh 4 . s hd ~ © oY 1 ’ InN gad ih 
eo tical ‘nconvenience Im 1t 5 it rather increases the facility of communication 
ra : 7 ‘ r 
‘ith the Treasury: 1 the ; 
Wa, Pas it not occurred that the First Lord of the Treasury has been, in 
9, 7 [> 5 


~ tbat trustee, a party to the purchase of a picture whi oi Gieke 
pis eapaclt) ot sury he hel afterwards Bea oblig za t a dei ; ey 7 ai 
ord of the Treasury, Be Bes 8 bee iged to condemn ?—It has not 


d during my experience. 


ypene “ < 4 . nh 

mt Is there any advantage in exposing the First Lord of the Treasury to 
0 _ . i ree 

ie accident of such an anomaly 7—I do not see any great danger in it. 
av = 


Is there any advantage in the First Lord of the Treasury being a trustee 
he being himself the person to judge of the conduct of the trustees ?—1 think it 
rather facilitates communication in some instances. 

3135. Does it not neutralise and destroy the influence of the First Lord of 
the Treasury as a court of appeal, if he acts as a member of the inferior court ? 
__Practically, l think it will he found that the First Lord of the Treasury very 
rarely attends meetings ; he knows very little of that which has passed before 
the particular case comes to the Treasury : and I think that the First Lord of 
the Treasury will consider that he is fully at liberty to dissent from any pro- 
nosition made by his brother trustees, if he shall think it an unfit one. 

3136. I thought it was a part of your improvement of the system that the 
trustees should be under a distinct obligation to attend the meetings regularly ? 
_—I| think so. 

$137. Would the First Lord of the Treasury be also under that obligation : 
—Yes, to a certain extent. 

¢128, You said, I think, that one of the palliations of the anomaly was that 
he need not attend ;—Upon consideration 1 admit that that might be a good 
reason for leaving out the First Lord of the Treasury. 

8139. Do you think it probable that a Board composed of eight or ten 
trustees could attend during the whole year ?—Probably not, but during a great 
part of the year they might do so; they would arrange with each other ; there 
would be some who reside constantly, or n ~arly so, in London, and others who 
would be occasionally absent ; they would, no doubt, arrange with each other. 

8140. Would it not produce a want of uniformity, some being present at one 
time, and some at another ‘—I think not to such an extent as would work any 
ereat mischief. ; 

8141. You would not make the members of the proposed council travelling 
officers, but you would have some persons to travel under their direction, 
would you not, to inquire into the merits of pictures which might be on sale? 
_I think that some of the Board of Art might occasionally travel, whenever it 
was thought desirable to do so. 

8142. You spoke of the desirability of having some understanding on the 
part of Government or of Parliament as to the kind of collection that was to be 
made, the extent of it, and the mode of making it; to what extent would you 
consider such an injunction requisite ; would it be desirable for Parliament, 
or for any department of the Government, to suggest or enjoin the managing 
body to complete their collection by making purchases from certain schools in 
specimens of which they were deficient, or to bring the collction into a historical 
and chronological form ‘as far as might be desirable, or would you leave it to the 
discretion of the trustees or the managing body ?—I think that if Parliament 
were to authorise, or Government were to sanction, the establishment of a 
certain body of paid persons, that of itself would be an indication that the future 
proceedings were to be more active than they had been before ; but I think 
there should be a distinct recommendation either to those of the present trus- 
tees who might choose to continue in the discharge of the duty, or to the new 
trustees, and a distinct understanding as to their future course. 

. 5143. You mean as to what class of pictures they should purchase /—What 
subjects they were to embrace, and the extent ‘to which the expenditure 
should go, ~ 

S144. Are you aware that a Committee of the House of Commons, presided 
over by an Honourable Member now present, gave @ distinct expression of 
(pion, in 1836, that paintings of the Raphael era formed the best nucleus 
ora gallery ; would you consider that such an injunction should be given by 
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Parliament or by Government, to guide the managing body until that de 
had been made good, to exert unusual ped ig nai ~ “tg aay Of that part; 

ar class ?—The present trustees would think themselves ound to at = i. 
cular eae Ee which might be given to them ; but I think it desirable to to 
Sha directiiee, which would enable them to ay dye collection }, la 
species of legitimate art, and that they ought to be encouraged to form as lane 
and as complete a collection as possible. 1 _ 8 

8145. You do not see the use of any one Pes stion as that which | 
read, in the terms in which it is made *—I! do nok mean to say that by an 
means. Those are exceedingly desirable pictures, but I am VEry avers : 
having anything like sectarianism i art. I should recommend that the 
collection should be formed on larger principles. or 

8146. If the nation were to declare that they did wish for sectari 
art, would there not be some obligation in the trustees to follow th 
mendation of Parliament ?—I have no doubt that it would be the duty of the 
trustees, as long as they continued in the trust ; but I for one should disagres 
with the nation and with Parliament, if they considered that sectarianism ought 
to guide the selection of pictures. ' | 

8147. They might be sectarians in their desire for certain particular Classes 
of pictures to be admitted, without wishing other classes of pictures not to be 
admitted, might they not ?—Such an injunction would be most valuable. 

8148. You yourself said it would be desirable and essential, in order to a 
well-regulated system, that the body managing the system should have a ol 
understanding what the nation wished, and you mentioned that the nation 
should specify what they wished ; do you think that, under those circumstances 
it should be left to the discretion of the trustees to act or not, as they pleased. 
on such instructions /—If the trustees are under the direction of the Treasury, 
they would have no option but to obey the injunctions and directions given to 
them. : 
i $149. Will you have the goodness to define more specifically what you 
aa de alluded to when you said, that in order to improve the present system, it was 

ail = ei desirable that the nation should distinctly lay down upon what system they 
ey ae wished the collection to be completed and continued ?—I wish to have it defined 

| an What the scale of the collection is to be. I do not want the trustees to be 
PAY Pa ae directed as to whether they should prefer pictures from this or that school, but 
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I think the whole complexion of the new institution ought to be defined to 
wit g | them in some way; I think they ought to be told that they are desired to make 
ie a purchases to a certain extent from all schools; and from’ that they might be 
me a ke able to form a judgment as to the scale of the future operations they would 
| i t have to conduct. 
| 8150. You would lay them under no restrictions as to the class of pictures 
that it would be desirable for them to obtain ?—I would not impose any restric- 
tions upon them in the way of exclusion. 
8151. Has not the prevailing taste in England been in favour of those schools 
Pore ein which were specified by the Committee to which I have alluded, as the inferior 
ane schools, such as that of the Caracci ‘—Perhaps it has; but that has been 
BAe Te partly from their not being sufficiently acquainted with some of the other mas- 
i yma ae: ti ters, with whom I think it is very desirable that they should be fully acquainted ; 
ie a he but I think there is great danger in excluding particular schools. [| think, for 
A | to Ys a example, that the Spanish school ought to receive favour as well as other 
Veiga schools; the Spanish schools have hitherto been very little known in this 
‘eB country; we find a great variety of opinions on these matters. ; 
| 8152. Mr. R, Currie.] Is not that which you should chiefly desiderate in 
those who have to form a national collection, a truly catholic taste in art, a 
desire to recognise merit wherever it may be found ?-—yYes; I think the entire 
absence of strong predilections is a most necessary part of the new system, and 
that is one ground why I object to that to which many persons lean—a sole 
and single trustee, curator, or manager. I will take the recent instance of the 
Lit Spanish collection; when that large collection came to be sold, there was 
a Velasquez, which many persons of great taste thought there would be a risk 
, in purchasing; when we purchased it, it was thought by some that it was a 
ii representation of a sublime subject in an undignified manner, and that it tende 
ei to deteriorate the public taste, while others would have been inelined, not only 


Day to buy that picture, but all the best examples of Zurbaran and El Greco, ane 
va 
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us other great yeas shanti perhaps, would have led, on the other hand, W. Russei!, Esq. Cay 
7a gt at accumulation : . eae spat but | think, it is exceedingly desi: .———— vena 
able, in order to givé the _ ic wt opportunity of enjoying these different 4 July 1853. 
. of talent and of art, that they should be allowed to see them. JI would ial 
, bad pictures, nor would I buy merely for the purpose of showing defects, i 
order that by contrast they should show the excellence of others; but I : 
id buy all those pictures In which great excellence in art may be found, and 
Holl that from that would be obtained the happiest results. 
1 53 Chairman.] My question did not relate toa special purchase of an indi- 
yidual picture, but to the circumstance of Parliament having expressed an opinion, 
through its Committees, that it was desirable to make up deficiencies in our col- 
jection where those waren ic most observable, and I also alluded to the 
turn of our taste towards @ tote ly different class of pictures from that to which 
the Committee of the House of Commons referred, and you said you thought it it 
desirable to have the expression of an opinion on the part of the nation as to 
the class of pictures they wished to have ; do you not think it desirable, that if 
the country considers the gallery deficient in certain schools, Parliament should 
say whether or not they think it desirable that certain classes of pictures should 
he more particularly attended to than others ?-—If the trust have neglected any 
particular school, I think they should be reminded of it. 

8154. If Parliament by its Committees has given a distinct expression of 
opinion, which opinion has been authorised by the House, that it is desirable 
to purchase pictures, belonging to the school of Raphael for instance, would 
you not think it obligatory upon the trustees to exert unusual activity in 
making purchases of pictures of that school ?—Possibly there might be such a 
recommendation, which the trustees ought to attend to. 

8155. Mr. Vernon. | I presume your desire is to throw as far as possible a 
distinct responsibility upon some individual or upon some body, and here you 
propose to impose a responsibility on a Board of Trustees, do you not ?—Yes. 

8156. Do you consider that it would be the duty of the Government to select 
such persons as trustees as they think most calculated to advance the interests 
of art >—Certainly. 

8157. Do you not consider that you would be more advancing the interests 
of art by leaving it to the discretion of those trustees, having got the best man 
you could select for the purpose, to exercise their own discretion as to the 
works of art they should choose ?—TI thiak, to a great degree, it would be the 
most safe plan to leave it to their discretion. I think responsibility is perhaps 
often talked of without much consideration being given to the value of it; the 
great object of responsibility of course is to secure absence of error; but I am 
not sure that the ordinary form of responsibility, such as the fear of censure, or 
the fear of the punishment or removal of the particular person who is to manage 
these matters, would at all insure his success. 1 think you should choose the 
men you consider most competent to judge of these matters, and that then 
they should be left to their diseretion ; they would be morally responsible, but 
Ido not think it necessary to have the responsibility of a single officer, who 
should be liable to be removed because he miscarries occasionally in his | 
judgment. 

8158. Occasional mistakes must inevitably occur in the management of a 
system of this sort; do you not believe that public opinion would be so brought 
to bear on the operations of anv such board as to be a sufficient check upon 
their proceedings ?—I hope it might. I think it would be very well to try such 
asystem, and I imagine that it would operate in the way you suggest ; there 
would be a sufficient check upon them. 

8159. Is it your opinion that, at the present day, or for some years past, there 
has been any undue leaning on the part of English collectors to a debased period 
of art ?—No: I think that of late there has been rather a revival of a taste for 
that which many persons consider the highest period of art ;_ the early periods 
of art have lately obtained more favour than they formerly did. 

8160. Do you not believe that, within the last few years, from the greater 
facilities we have had for seeing collected together m the galleries of foreign 
countries, works of different epochs, a more catholic taste for art has been 
generally displayed in this country ?--[ think the probable result of having 
several persons would be, that there would be more free trade in art. | think 
that all classes and all schools of art would be done justice to, and that although 
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there may be occasionally fancies and fashions, those by degrees would Correct 
themselves. ‘ 

8161. Lord Seymour.] I understood you to say that you did not think jt ac 
sirable to leave the purchase of pictures in the hands of one directory >| think 
not. 

8162. I wish to ascertain the reasons why you think that one directop would 
not be the best tribunal for judging of pictures, and for acquiring them for the 
country ?—I think it would require the union and concentration of go man 
various qualities, that you could rarely, if ever, hope to unite them in one indi. 
vidual. I think he ought to be a person familiar with all Schools of art, well 
versed in the history of art, acquainted with its technicalities, and a 00d jude 
of the condition and state of pictures ; he should also be a man inaccessible to 
interest, of great industry, of large conceptions, and comprehensive views, and 
yet at the same time a man of very business-like habits. I think that he ought 
to be free from all predilections and all sectarianism ; he should be Possessed of 
great courage, fearless in his judgment, and quite indifferent to all attacks of 
either malignity or ignorance, and upon the whole he ought to be a man such 
as you would very rarely find. : 

$163. Do you observe among the trustees as at present constituted an 
dilection for particular schools or masters ?—No, I have not observed that. 

8164. Sir Charles Eastlake, for instance, stated to the Committee that he had 
very little admiration for pictures of the Spanish school ?—Sir Charles Eastlake. : 
of course, has put his own views in evidence before the Committee. , 

8105. But you have not observed, in your consultations with the trustees, 
that there is generally a predilection with each individual trustee for one school 
more than another ?—Certainly not ; my experience has been very short, onl 
two or three years, but I have not observed anything of the kind as to the 
trustees generally. 

8106. As far as it has gone, you have not observed any bias that has pre- 
vented the acquisition of good pictures of any school ?—No. 

8167. You propose that there should be a council of art attached to the 
trust; do I understand you to mean that they should meet separately from the 
trustees ?—I think they should occupy a distinct board room. 

8168. Why should not the five gentlemen, who you proposed to be selected 
from the artists of the country, be joined with the trustees and meet them as 
one body ?—I think that would do away with the sort of court of appeal which 
I wish to institute ; I think that many things might occur to the trustees with 
regard to the grounds upon which the different members of the board of art 
had come to their conclusion, which they could much more freely discuss in 
the absence of those who had suggested them; I think that could be more 
conveniently done if they held their meetings apart, and I think also that the 
meetings of the council of art ought to be more frequent than the meetings of 
the trustees. 

8169. Would you expect the council of art to be the persons who should be 
active in finding out pictures to be purchased for the gallery ?—I think that 
the board of trustees and the council of art should be active in the matter, but 
more particularly the council of art ; I do not think, however, that the trustees 
themselves should be exonerated from a liability to make inquiry and research 
wherever they found it desirable to do so. 

8170. When a picture was found, and recommended by any one, the first 
suggestion would naturally be, for the keeper of the pictures to go and see it, 
sae it not:—Yes; he would be the organ of communication between the two 
bodies. 

8171. Then, the keeper of the gallery having seenjit, if he considered it 
worth further inquiry, would recommend the council of art to see it ?—Yes. 

8172. And they would make a short written report to the trustees ’—Yes. 

5173. The trustees would then consider the report ; they would themselves 
— see the picture, and, if necessary, make a recommendation to the Treasury ¢ 
—Yes, 

8174. So that you would have all those checks to guarantee to the public 
that the money was well spent >—Yes; that is exactly the course that has 
ccecurred to me. 

d 175. Have you read the evidence of Mr, Hurlstone respecting the copy- 
right of prints ?>—Yes. : 

. . 8176. Will 
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Will you state to the Committee whether there is any system, and, W. Russell. E 

“e any, What that system 1s with regard to permitting persons to take engra- eee, 
if ae pictures 1 the National Gallery ‘—Very little has passed upon that 4 July 1853. 
eee since I have been a trustee ; the circumstance to which Mr. Hurlstone ° 
send in his evidence had reference to something which took place at a rather 

<i yeriod; 1 think in the year 1848; an application to grant leave to Mr 

eae Ma copy on wood some of the pictures in the gallery ; I cannot state 

Get actually took place with respect to that, for I was not a trustee at the 

. but I have referred to the minutes of the trustees, and I have also en- 

jeavoured to ascertain from Colonel hwaites what passed in respect of this 

transaction I cannot, however, find anything that throws a distinct light upon 

but I apprehend that an appli vation for leave to copy the pictures on wood 

was something new to the trustees; they seem to be to have been alarmed by 

the novelty of it, and probably that was their ground for rejecting the propo- 

sition, but | am sure that that would not be the case now, nor would it have 

peen the case at any period within the last few years, for the great number 
of publications 1 which these works are represented by means of wood 
eyoravings, NOW demands that every facility should be given to the public for 
having them so represented. I have seen cases in which there have been copied . 
in the “ Illustrated London News,” and various other publications, pictures 
recently acquired, and I have no doubt that if Mr. Gilkes were now to make 
the appli vation and were to conform to the usual requisitions as to the admission 
of students engaged in copying pictures in the gallery, he would have no 
lificulty in obtaining the permission he desired. I think it is exceedingly 
material that that facility should be afforded, and if the matter required any 
new regulation the trustees would be bound to sanction it, for, although wood 
engraving is not the highest class of art, it is a process which has been resorted to 
‘1 former times to perpetuate some of the best works of Parmegiano, Titian, 
and Raphael, and it is well known that Rubens himself superintended a course 
of engravings on wood of some of his important works. 

8177. You believe that every facility is now afforded to the public for copy- 
ing the pictures in the gallery ?—Yes; I think it is very proper that there 
should be every facility given for that purpose; with respect to the pictures in 
the Vernon Gallery, the cases were rather peculiar; I think the refusing to allow 
permission to copy those pictures arose out of an understanding that there was 
hetween Mr. Vernon and Mr. Hall, as to restricting, in some degree, the right 
of engraving the pictures in his gallery; with respect to all other matters, I 
think the trustees may very safely have the conduct of that as they have of the 
regulation and admission of persons to copy ; they would take care to give leave 
to those who would do them tolerably well. I see that shortly after this, leave 
was given to Mr. Doo, to engrave a picture by Francia; he is well known to be 
an engraver of the highest merit in this country, and therefore there could be 
no difficulty in giving him the leave he asked. 

8178. Reference has been made to the purchase, by the trustees, of pictures 
which have been very ill-selected ; for instance, a picture by Titian, from the 
Soult collection ?—I was rather anxious to address myself to that point, as stric- 
tures have been passed upon that picture. I feel sure that the persons who have 
criticised it have no object but that of taking care that the public should have good 
works bought for them, and they would not suggest that that picture was a 
mere pasticcio, if it could be shown to them, with tolerable clearness, that it 
was evidently Titian’s own design ; that particular picture was bought upon 
the recommendation of Mr. Woodburn, out of the Soult collection, and that 
picture having been recommended to the trustees as likely to be so valuable 
an acquisition that no other Titian in the gallery would be able to stand by it, 
I confess, that I, for one, was somewhat disappointed when it arrived in this 
country ; but the longer I know that picture, the more I admire it. And I 
would observe that upon trying to trace the picture shortly after its purchase, 
[ was fortunate enough to obtain a fine impression of an engraving, which must 
have been probably executed in Titian’s lifetime ( producing the engraving), and 
With the exception of the glory round the head of the Saviour, it is an exact 
Copy of the picture in the gallery ; it is an engraving by Martin Rota, a well 
‘nown engraver, who was born in Dalmatia, I think in the year 1540 ; Titian was 

orn in the year 1477, and it is well known that he lived one year less than a cen- 
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tury, and the latest date on any engraving of Martin Rota is 1577, and th 
fore, this engraving was pro! »ably published in Titian slifetime. I have 
here in order that the Committee may see it, as it exactly resembles ¢}, 
in the gallery, except, as I have said, as to the glory round the Saviour’s he 
which is rather a disadvantage than an ornament to” the picture, and in Orde: 
that the Committee may not suppose that it is a pasticcio after the famous isin 
at Dresden. Lord Grosvenor has a replication of that picture, anq i ig 
brought an engraving of that also, in order that the Committee may judge ir 
the complete difference there is between the two. 7 © 

8179. Mr. M. Jiilnes.] Would you say that this picture can compare With 
the Dresden one as a work of art ?—That is a different thing. [ do not ady 
cate this as a very fine Titian, but I have no doubt that it is a Titian, and “4 
a pasticcio, after Titian; in short, there is no detail of the picture, eXCept the 
glory, which is not precisely the same as the engraving which bears Titian’s name 
I think it was suggested in the evidence before the Committee, that it Was 4 
pasticcio, and I believe it has been said to be by Teniers ; now, Teniers Was 
not born until 1610. I would wish to make this further observation to the 
Committee; I see, on looking through the evidence, that the Committee have 
occasionally touched upon the question of the danger of lining pictures, and 
also upon the danger of transferring them. I happen to be cognisant of 
a very remarkable instance which shows the possibility of effecting those Most 
dangerous operations with perfect safety, and with the most fortunate results. 
I have avery fine picture here, which the Duke of Bedford has given me leave 
to produce to the Committee (the picture ts produced and shown to the Con. 
mittee) ; this picture was painted on canvas, and was laid down on panel, 
which is always of itself rather a dangerous predicament for a picture to he 
in; it is, as you observe, a very brilliant and beautiful Paul Potter; there 
was a large blister in the sky, which had become so baggy that there was no 
possibility of flattening it, and the question arose whether it would be safe to 
detach the canvas from the panel; on examining the picture this increased 
difficulty appeared, that about an inch, or an inch and a half on one side of 
the picture was painted neither on canvas nor on panel, but was painted on a 
sort of priming, or ground, which was laid down upon the panel, in order to 
extend and eke out the picture, and then of course arose the question as to the 
safety of removing that compound surface from the panel. I took the advice 
of Mr. Farrer, by whose recommendation Mr. Leedham, an eminent liner, was 
employed, and by him the picture was with skill and safety transferred. I have 
now brought it here for the purpose of showing it to the Committee, and of 
satisfying them that the publie need not be alarmed when occasionally it 
becomes necessary that a picture should be newly lined, for recently there has 
been a great unwillingness on the part of the trustees to sanction the lining of 
pictures ; and Iam more anxious about this because, with reference to the 
recent purchase of the Velasquez, it will be absolutely necessary that that 
picture should be lined before anything can be done with it. 

8180. Mr. B. /Vall.) Are the trustees in the habit of employing Mr. Leed- 
ham when they re-line -—They have never done so hitherto; there has been no 
picture lined for many years, and probably the former course would have been 
that Mr. Seguier would have been employed to select whatever liner he thought 
it safe to resort to. Mr. Leedham is a man of great note asa liner. I was 
anxious that the Committee should see this picture in its present state, because 
I think it affords ample proof of the safety with which such operations may be 
performed by skilful men. The whole of the picture, for an inch and a half 
from the margin, was never either on canvas or on panel ; the whole of the 
rest of the picture was, as I have already stated, on canvas, but was laid down 
on panel; the panel has now been entirely removed, and there is nothing but 
canvas. ‘There was in the blue of the sky, though it is not very easy to detect 
the place now, a very large bag, about three-quarters of an inch wide, which 
stood up; the picture was in the greatest jeopardy whenever it was rubbed, and 
might have been irreparably injured ; you now see that the texture of the 
picture is quite perfect ; it was a picture of the greatest value, and of most 
remarkable purity and beauty. ’ ‘ 

$181. Lord W. Graham.) Was that picture cleaned and re-varnished ‘— 
I presume that that was necessary, after it was lined. 3182. Who 

182. 
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2,32. Who do you say was the painter of that picture ?—Paul Potter. W. Russell, F 
v 90, Is that ascertained oie es, it is a signed picture. ice 2 
A Chairman. | v ope is your opinion as to the question of site r—My July 18 
" toth ils that the great objec tion to the present site arises mainly from its 
op a place of such very great thoroughfare, and that the great number of 
peing vho now frequent the gallery tends to the disadvantageous condition of 
ersont ares, and I think it would be very desirable, if the question be enter- 
eT of removing the gallery, that it should be placed in a situation where the 
tan ughfare is not so great; and I hold that opinion, not having any desire 
thegclude any portion of the public from the right and opportunity of seeing 
she pictures 5 on the contrary, I think that the more facilities are given to the 
ublic generally to see the pictures, the greater will be the benefits that will 
Prjow; but { think it very desirable that the gallery should not be in a place 
“here persons £0 to it for other objects than that of seeing the pictures. 

5185. Youare aware it has been suggested that a check might be put upon 
+t by some general, one rannot vall it restriction, but temporary obstruction, by 
obliging people to take tickets at the distance of 100 or 200 yards from the 
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door 7—! think that might be of some use ; but it would be imposing a con- 
siderable restriction and impediment on those who clearly ought to be admitted, 


and who might go there for legitimate purposes. Some of the Members of the 
Committee being themselves attached to the trust of the British Museum, are 
aware that @ somewhat similar regulation did exist there, and that it has now 
been discontinued. Formerly, persons were obliged, on entering the Museum, 
to write their names ; but now there is no such regulation, and a person goes in 
without doing 80; therefore, I should rather suppose that that regulation had 
heen found inconvenient, and that it had been objected to by the public, and 
consequently discontinued. 

3186. Does not the being required to sign one’s name involve another con- 
dition, Viz., that a man must be able to write, and a person might be annoyed 
at such a test being required, while there is no such objection in the case of 
a ticket merely being required ; it is only a walk of a minute or two, and shows 
that it is not the intention on the part of those going there merely to idle away 
their time, or take shelter from the rain, but actually to view the pictures in the 
vallery There may be such a distinction ; I think that the real point is very 
well expressed in a letter which I received from Sir Robert Peel, shortly after 
the commission on glass had made its inquiry, and before making the report. 
I wrote to him to inform him of the course the commissioners had taken, and 
in writing to thank me for that information, he says, “1 have my misgivings as 
«to the fitness of the present site for a collection of very valuable pictures, com- 
“bined with unrestricted access, and the unlimited right to enter the National 
“ Gallery, not merely for the purpose of seeing the pictures, but of lounging and 
«taking shelter from the weather ; to attempt to draw distinctions between the 
“ objects for which admission was sought, or to limit the right of admission on 
“ certain days, might be impossible; but the impossibility is rather an argument 
“against placing the pictures in the greatest thoroughfare of London, the 
“ reatest confluence of the idle and unwashed.” 

8187. Lord W. Graham.| What is the date of that letter ?—The 28th of May 
1850. Now, Sir Robert Peel was exceedingly anxious to give every possible 
access to the public, but he felt very strongly the pressure of the point to which 
lrefer. I may also mention to the Committee that I have spoken with Mr. 
Seguier, who states, that in attempting to polish up the pictures in the National 
Gallery lately, when he has had recourse, in consequence of our directions, to 
using a siik handkerchief for the purpose, he frequently finds a dificulty which 
he experiences nowhere else; he finds deposited on the pictures that which he 
terms a greasy deposit which he does not find in any private collections, and 
on account of that deposit, he finds great difficulty in polishing the pictures. 
That deposit seems to proceed very much from the class of persons, and the 
number of persons who visit the National Gallery. I think you will find that on 
wet days many persons go in there with no other object than to obtain shelter 
from the rain; and much more copious emanations and exhalations would arise 
from their clothing than from that of other persons who went decently dressed, 
and for the real purpose of seeing the pictures. 

5188. Do you think that, if the public were obliged to get the tickets which 
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have been referred to, the same inconvenience ge 3 be ia, or woul 
rather, restrict from visiting the gallery those who really wished to 8 
pictures ?—It might have the latter result. ie 

8189. Mr. Ewart.] Is not the best Paar sig pies restriction of dig. 
tance, and do you not think that a person wou tie vo rst het O far Ules, 
he really wanted to see them —That seems an obvious restriction ; jy} it als, 
generates an obvious inconvenience. For there are oe Persons to Whom 
distance, of course, is some inconvenience; but at F € same time, jy bon: 
sidering the various classes of persons who do go for the purpose of Seeing the 
pictures, I think that in the first place it would be a very little inconvenieno, 
to wealthy persons to go a little further, or to give a little more time, Th 
with respect to persons engaged in business, they probably only go on Certain 
days and at certain times, and if they go for the purpose’ of Seeing the 
pictures, the facilities of transit are so much greater and cheaper Now than 
they were formerly, that they might very well go to a distance, if they went 
there for a sort of holiday. [ think that the only persons who would material] 
suffer by removing the National Gallery, would be persons engaged in publi 
offices who may now go to visit the gallery as they go to or come from their 
employment, and perhaps it might be mconvenient to some artists who reside 
in the more central parts of the town ; but many artists prefer a suburban resi- 
dence, for the sake of a purer atmosphere, and they would have greater facility 
of access if the gallery were removed to one of the outskirts of the town, 

8190. Do you not think that, for the working classes, it is desirable to com. 
bine with the National Gallery external decorations of an artistic character jp 
the grounds surrounding it, in order to give them recreation out of doors: | 
mean such external decorations as one sees in the gardens abroad ? ~ Yes, | 
think that would be a wholesome recreation to afford them. 


8191. Mr. Vernon.| Did you understand from Mr. Seguier that he found. 
the greasy substance to which you have alluded, upon all the pictures which 
he so rubbed up, or was it confined to those pictures to which the galler 
varnish had been applied?—I should think not, because the pictures which 
would most require his polishing would be those which have been recently 
varnished with the other varnish ; pictures varnished with mastic varnish wil] 
naturally chill a good deal, though in the early part of their time they chill 
more than they do afterwards, when the varnish has become firmer ; therefore, 
I have no doubt he would have operated on those pictures more particularly. 

8192. But you are not prepared to say whether he applied it equally to all 
the pictures, or whether he made any distinction between those pictures which 
had been varnished with mastic varnish alone, and those which had been 
varnished with old gallery varnish :—What he meant to say was this : he found 
that the mastic varnish did not polish up so readily, and had not the same 
advantage over other varnishes as regards the pictures in the National Gallery 
as it has in regard to pictures in other collections, because the difficulty of 
polishing it up is greater there. I do not think he meant to go into a comparison 
whether the deposit to which he alluded was greater on one class of varnisix 
than on another. He did not refer to the absorbent qualities of one varnish 
rather than another. 


8193. Lord W. Graham. If the site were removed a little farther from town, 
or in a purer atmosphere, should you consider it necessary to continue covering 
the pictures with glass ?—I think that probably would be very desirable if the 
nuinber of persons who went to see the pictures were very great indeed ; but 
we should judge better after a short time. 

8194. It would be desirable to avoid it if you could, would it not >—It would 
be exceedingly desirable. 


8195. Mr. Hardinge.| Would you propose that all the pictures should be 
covered with glass, both the large and small pictures ?—I consider that it would 
be exceedingly objectionable to cover large pictures with glass; it would be 
almost impossible to see them if they were so covered; but at the same time 
I have observed that the Madonna di San Sisto is covered with glass, and 
those who have looked at that picture may judge what degree of difficulty there 
might be in using glass for large pictures in our own gallery. We have a large 
cartoon, the Massacre of the Innocents, lent to the gallery by the re wee _ 
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‘the glass. 
size Chairman] Being of opinion that a more airy site would be prefer- 
ae you formed any opinion as to what situation you would prefer ?— 
able, af have always wished that the National Gallery should be placed in a 
1m) ion which I presume is not within the reach of the public, and there are 
SM , oyounds for objecting to it; my wish would be that the pictures should 
many cod somewhere in Hyde Park, but I look upon that as hopeless, and 
be yr [ should say I desire to see it placed as near to it as possible. 
there Do you not think it very desirable that the gallery should be placed 
; Ot gation ‘n which it would have a permanent security for having a large 
pw ace all round it ¢—Certainly. 
on 58. Say a quarter ofa mile, or some hundred yards at least, and that there 
should be no risk of a oat ld distillery springing up in its immediate 
neighbourhood, and aleo wm : 2 an ee be Pee in some degree in its 
passage from the more infected atmosphere before it gets to the gallery ? 
_—Yes. . ‘ is 

3199. Mr. B.W all.| Is it possible that any such position can be found?— 
{am afraid that the difficulty is so great that it is impossible to obtain it. 

8200. Chairman.) Have you examined the Kensington Gore ground ?—No, 
| have not. Mal Dos], “iy 

8201. What objection is there to giving the open space between Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens, near where the boundary line of the brick wall is, by 
the Gravel Pits ; do you see any insuperable objection to such a site as that :— 
The public is in the habit of using the Park for other purposes, and they would 
complain if they lost it ; but I have not considered it closely. 

8.92. Do you consider that, if the nation were anxious to get a very fine 
site for the gallery, and waived all objection to the Park being used for that 
purpose, it would be desirable to have it constructed on that spot ?—Yes. 

8203. Mr. Vernon.) Do you think the public would complain equally if the 
‘reen Park were selected, with one opening to Piccadilly ?—I have not thought 
of that before; but I should be very sorry to see the Green Park lost. There 
is another point I might mention to the Committee: Mr. Seguier suggested to 
me that he had great doubts as to the safety of the present system of ventilation 
of the National Gallery. He thinks that possibly all systems of ventilation by 
means of pipes may introduce something into the gallery which is noxious to 
the pictures ; he thinks that pictures in galleries in which there are fire-places, 
and which are not ventilated by means of pipes, are in a better condition ; but 
perhaps that is a matter which the Committee may take other modes of ascer- 
taining. It bears upon the condition of the pictures in the present National 
Gallery. 

8204. Lord Seymour. | Does Mr. Seguier mean, that the present mode of ven- 
tilation tends rather to add to the dirt that collects upon the pictures >—Yes, 
and I think Colonel Thwaites is also of the same opinion; he has shown me 
some passages in the building where there appears to come out from the pipes in 
places where there is nothing to prevent it, a strong black stain, which leads 
him to think there may be some noxious influence from the pipes, which alters 
the appearance of the pictures. 

8205. Chairman. | | believe it is generally admitted and understood, that the 
system of ventilation in the gallery is imperfect ?—Yes. 

$206. Do you think it would be advisable to remove the National Gallery to 
the suburbs of London, to an open airy space, and do you think it would be 
convenient to combine that structure with anumber of others, for other societies 
and establishments ?—Yes, I think that possible. I have not considered it 
sufficiently to give much evidence upon the subject, but I should be most 
anxious, in forming a new National Gallery of pictures, that provision should 
be made for forming a great collection of framed drawings by the ancient 
masters; that there should be some room, or set of rooms, for cartoons and 
drawings. 1 think they should be upon the very threshold of the collection, 
and that, after going through them, the public should pass into the other part 
of the collection ; and I would not arrange that other part of the collection strictly 
in chronological order; but considering that many persons who go there have 
only limited opportunities as to time, I think they ought to be permitted to see 
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things that would give them pleasure, and should not be bound to go 
a long chronological series, which might seem to them to savour rather 
the pedantry of art than would probably be agreeable. 

8207. My question was rather this, Assuming there to be sue 
of works of art as you allude to, do you think it desirable t 
containing such objects should be connected with other buildings, dey 
chemistry, geology, industrial art, and other matters not _Connecte 
monumental antiquity, or with art >—I am not prepared to give an opi 
to that point, but I think it might endanger the purity of the atmosph 
number of buildings were conglomerated in that way; the smoke and 
would accumulate there as much as they do on the present site, ]; 
depend, of course, on the extent. 
8208. Were there to grow up a sort of town there, by buildin 
for persons connected with the institution, would not that be likel 
the object of obtaining a greater purity of atmosphere ?>—If they came io 
near, undoubtedly ; it would depend on how much Space was left betwee 
the gallery and the establishments to which you refer. Q 
8209. Lord Scvymour.} You have probably considered the site a 
since the subject was brought under public notice in t 
Committee >—I have. 
8210. From your experience, do you think that if the R 
removed, there would be on the present site sufficient spa 
poses that you think necessary to be connected with the 

I do not apprehend that there would. ; 

8211. Then you think that one objection to the site, besides that 
have mentioned, viz., the inconvenience arising from its bein 
thoroughfare of persons, is that the site now occupied by th 
the Royal Academy were removed, would not be sufficie 
the gallery ?—Not for such a gallery as I myself should 

8212. Chairman.| Has your attention been 
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called to the question of the 


possibility of taking in the workhouse behind the present National Galler , or 
of procuring the barracks ?—No, it has not. I presume that that could only 
be done at a great cost; but I do not know what the cost would be. 


8213. Mr. B. i 


ts could be placed at 
for every purpose?— 


endance of the trustees 
propose to do it by any obligation 
n themselves. If they had clearly 
carrying out the Great 
if they accepted the office, to 
was necessary for the purpose, 


gentlemen properly qualified to perform 
gaged in other ways ?—Yes. 

at in the British Museum there is a regulation to the 
S do not attend for a certain period they are held to 
do not know the details of the management there. 

hink it desirable that any such regulations as regards the 
trustees should be introduced into the system of management of the National 
Gallery ?—I do not think there could be any objection to it. 
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Lord William Graham. 
Mr. Baring Wall. 

Mr. Raikes Currie. 
Mr. Labouchere. 

Mr. Vernon. 


Major-General James Freeth, called in; and Examined. 


3219. Chairman.] YOU hold the situation of Quartermaster-general ?—Yes. 
go19*. You appear here in consequence of instructions from the General 


Commanding-in-chief, to give his opinion as to the possibility of removing the 
harrack and barrack-yard behind the National Gallery ?—Yes. 

990, Is the opinion of his Lordship adverse or favourable to the removal ?— 
Decidedly adverse to it, for a reason which he has given in a letter he has ad- 
dressed to the Chairman of this Committee. 

3091. He considers that the present barrack is more conveniently situated, 
both for the troops it will contain and for the assembly of others in case of neces- 
sity, than a barrack in any other situation ?—Yes, than any other locality that 
could be named. ; 

8009. He thinks the advantage it possesses in having tree egress through the 
National Gallery to the open space of Trafalgar-square, the Park, the Horse 
Guards, and the Houses of Parliament, are special advantages which apply to 
that site, and not to any other ?—Precisely. { 

8223. His Lordship sums up his opinion by saying, that under all circum- 
stances, he cannot assent to the loss of a barrack of such importance unless 
another is constructed on nearly the same site, having entrance and egress under 
the National Gallery, as now existing, with a sufficient parade, and all the neces- 
sary appurtenances >— Yes. 

$204. And also with a free carriage communication in the rear for the recep- 
tion of supplies and the passage of baggage-waggons :—That is decidedly his 
Lordship’s opinion on the subject. 

8225. It is probable, is it not, that any barrack or barrack-yard that would 
combine all these advantages in a military point of view would be an equal 
obstruction to the enlargement. of the National Gallery on such an extended 
scale as has been proposed P—No situation for a barrack near there can be men- 
tioned, except it were immediately behind the present barrack, and having a 
private parade to it in front, that would so well answer the purpose as the one 
now existing, 

8296. Which would be virtually the same barrack and barrack-yard, the 
situation only being a little altered ?—The situation might be slightly altered, 
but it should have the same advantages. 

8227. That would still require a free egress and ingress under and through 
the National Gallery ?—Yes, if the gallery continues there. 

8228. Before the old building of the Mews was removed, the troops actually 
occupied that building, did they not?— We had always troops there as long as I 
can recollect ; I have been in the Horse Guards for nearly 40 vears, and | never 
knew it without troops. 1 know it was the opinion of the Duke of Wellington that it 
was a most eligible spot for posting a large force, and for assembling others, 1 
Tequired, 

8229, The advantage you had in possessing the building on the site on which 
the National Gallery ‘was built was only partly compensated by having the iree 
Ingress and egress through the present building 7—Yes; we should be very glad 
"we had a larger barrack there. ; 

8230. Lord Seymour.| What is the size of the present barrack-yard : -- It 
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is constructed for 554 men, and commonly holds one of the smal] battalions b. 

Guards. We should much prefer having, if you have the room to give us, te 

barrack of the same dimensions built; say one large barrack, to ho] d ihe 

“iS t barrack-room, you m " 
8231. When you say you want more . » You mean, general] 

for London you want more barrack-room for the troops?—We do, and a4 that 


em 
have it, by some means or other. — Ust 
8232. You do not mean that it is essential to you to have more barrack 
exactly in that position ;--Certainly not. m 


8233. You only want the opportunity of placing a certain number of men 


there at different times, when occasion may require ?—Yes, jn addition to . 
barrack for one battalion of 554 men. | a 
8234. Is it an old barrack ?—It is a new barrack, 
8235. Does it contain the modern improvements ?—It is a new barrack alto. 


gether; it has been built within the last 10 er 15 years, 

8236. Lord W. Graham.) If you had an additional barrack built 
there be sufficient room on the present parade ?—I doubt that. 

8237. It would require the parade to be enlarged, would it not ? 
it would; but that is a matter on which an engineer would be a better judge 
than I am, and it must depend much on the available space, A convenien: 
parade should allow of the battalion being drawn up in file, with an additional 
space at each flank. 

$238. There was a plan proposed by Sir Charles Barry of covering over 4 
large portion of the present parade ground, for the troops tu be able to be formed 
underneath it; should you consider that objectionable or advantageous ?—|f there 
is plenty of ventilation, 1 do not see any objection to it. But would he build 
over that ? 

8239. That was his proposed plan ?—Could he obtain a sufficient Space without 
interfering with the parade below ? 

$240. The parade below was to be covered over partially, so that the troops 
could go underneath?—I doubt whether it could be managed so as to allow 
of the exercise of the troops, without supporis on arches, or something of that 
sort; and if it were to be by pillars they would interfere with the wovements of 
the troops. 

8241. Lord Seymour.] Could you give up any part of the present parade 
ground for the purposes of the National Gallery ?—No ; it is too small 
already. 

8242. Is that barrack considered a healthy barrack for troops >—I never heard 
any complaints of it; we had always our due share of sickness in the Guards, 
but not more so in that than in any other regiment. 


there, would 


em es, [ think 


Edmund Oldfield, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 


8243. YOU are an officer of the British Museum ?—An assistant in the depart- 
ment of Antiquities. 
8244. Under Mr. Hawkins Under Mr. Hawkins. 


8245. What is the date of your appointment r—The 13th of September 
1848. 


8246. Had you a position in the establishment before that ?—No, I had not. 

8247. Lord Seymour.] Will you state what occupation you had previously to 
thatr—I was a barrister, practising at the Chancery Bar. 

8248. Chairman.] By whom were you appointed:—By the three principal 
trustees, 

8249. All the officers of the Museum, even those that are under the head 
keeper, derive their appointments, do they not, directly from the three principal 
trustees ?>—Yes, 

$250. What is the precise nature of your office ; are you responsible to Mr. 
Hawkins ?—To the trustees through Mr. Hawkins. r : 

$251. But you are not directly responsible to the trustees ; all your affairs pass 
through Mr. Hawkins to the trustees, do they not ?>—Yes. 

$252. What is the amount of your salary ?—At present I receive 1861. a yeal; 
which in the course of two months will be raised about 301. 

8253. Have you any special branches of Mr. Hawkins’s department under you, 


i - . . . : her 
or do you exercise a general superintendence, in conjunction with the oe 
asslsté 
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nt keepers >—It is in the diseretion of Mr. Hawkins to apply the 

igsistamts tO whatever branches he thinks proper; my occupation has 

ay the eter sig npn and ene of the coins, but within 

¢ la ha vave been also much employed ij » arrange : 

| ployed in the arrangement of 


of his 


oe] chie 
bee year an¢ 


not a very P | 
r the assistants only ? 


ga56. Are there any printed regulations which apply to the special case of 
he assistants 1m the book of regulations which I have seen in Mr. Hawkins’s 
hand >—Not as to their employment; that is chiefly left to the head of the 
department. M + ili 

3.57, Lord Seymour. | Is there not a printed book of regulations for the 
‘ers of the Museum + —Yes ; but in that book the express occupation and 
luties of the assistants are not specified ; they are intended to be left under the 
yeneral superintendence of the head of the department. 
” 9os8, Chairman.| I suppose the specification is sufficient generally for your 
‘nee, and that you would expect to receive more special directions from the 
per ?—I think it is principally left to what experience has defined to be 


of 


ouldal 
upper kee 
our duties. 

8250. Lord Seymour. | Do you think that in so wide a department as the 
department of Antiquities, embracing so many different and desultory objects, it 
would be desirable that each assistant shonld be limited to some particular class, 
or co you think it is desirable that each should be placed under the general 
direction of the head of the department ?—My observation was not intended to 
to beaddressed to what was desirable, but to what was the fact. I think the regu- 
ations of the trustees do not expressly define the duties of assistants; but 1 am 
far from supposing it would be desirable that they should do so. 

8260. Chairman.) If Mr. Hawkins considered your services particularly useful 
jn some particular department, the arrangement of the Nineveh sculptures, for 
instance, he night after that was done instruct you to take charge of some other 
part of the collection, painted vases, bronzes, or otherwise where he thought your 
services would be peculiarly valuable ?7—Yes. 

$261. Have you anything to do with the purchases that are made by the 
Museum ?—In the same way that my colleagues have, according to our particular 
knowledge and tastes; particular objects are referred to particular individuals ; 
but Mr. Hawkins is responsible for all purchases to the trustees. 

S262. If you hear incidentally of any object that it appears to be desirable to 
possess, you would give your opinion to Mr. Hawkins ?—Yes. 

$263. Is he in the habit of consulting you and the other assistant keepers in 
cases in which he thinks your opinion may be valuable ?— Yes. 

$264. Although the proposal to purchase may not have initiated with you 7— 
Yes, 

$265. Has your attention been called to the existence of any inconvenience 
arising from the want of sufficient space in the Museum ?—Yes. 

_ $206. I believe it affects all departments of the Museum, does it not:—I be- 
lieve it do . 

$2607. Have you turned your attention to any of the schemes that have been 
proposed for remedying that imperfection r—Yes. 

8268. Does it appear to you that any of the schemes that have been produced 
are likely ever to be brought to a tangible issue r—lIt is difficult for me to offer 
hr opinion upon that question ; I certainly have formed an opinion on the merits 
01 particular plans that have been proposed. , 

F 5209. Is the want of room peculiarly felt in your own department ?—Y es, 
It 15, 

5270. Unless some remedy is procured, you will soon find yourself so crowded 
‘S greatly to hamper any arrangements that may be required to be made for 
pic adding to or properly arranging the collection you have at present r— 
METtAInY § the want of space not only limits the extension of the collection, but 
rery auch interferes with the arrangement in anv scientific classification. 


Quy ® 2 . ; ” Pare 1 7 P 

“ate Do you see any objection to the present site, with reference to you! 
Own. bps ' ce . ' " 

1 ranch, exeept that arising from the confined nature of the ground ?- 


I think 
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ink that that is the most serious objection, but it is an objection + 
peace ric c any situation in the centre of London ; moreover, the olpemas 7 

8 July 1853. are of course more liable to injury from dust and smoke there than they 
be in a more open situation. ould 
8272. Have you observed the effect of discoloration upon any 
particularly the Elgin Marbles ?—Yes, it is very great. :; 
8273. There is an exemplification of that, is there not, in a fragment ; 
marble lately brought from another locality to the Museum, to fil] UP a oa of 
the figure to which it belonged ?—Yes; there was a small fragment - 
frieze of the Parthenon, which was presented about two years ago by Mr ea 
Barry, and which had been many years at his seat in Cheshire, that, at a 
time of its arrival at the Museum, appeared white, and totally distinct jn colon; 
from that which we previously had; but it has now considerably lost i 
at freshness which it had when it first arrived. “ 
i | 8274. Are any precautions taken to remove the dark colour which the mony 
ments acquire from their exposure to smoke ?—They are occasionally washeq — 

8275. Does that reproduce their fine colour, or do they still retain a certa; 
portion of yellowness?—It rather palliates the evil, but it is impossible to 
remove it. 

8276. Lord Seymour.| Have not various schemes been proposed with a View 
of protecting the Nineveh and other sculptures from the effeets of dirt and of 
the atmosphere :—Yes. I suppose you allude to a proposal for glazing the bas. 
reliefs, which no doubt would be a great protection to them; and | rather think 
the trustees looked favourably upon that proposal, but it would not be expedient 
to do so until the damp at present in them is entirely dried out. 

$277. Chairman.] When you speak of glazing, you mean putting glass jp 
front of them ?—Yes. 

8278. And the Elgin Marbles also ?—I never heard it propcnes as to them, 
The bas-reliefs in the Nineveh Collection are exceedingly flat, and might easily 
be brought under a frame like a picture; they are also more liable to injury 
than the Elgin Frieze, because the material they are composed of is alabaster, 

8279. ‘Those works not being of the higher class of art, any inconvenience 
arising from the glitter and dazzle of the glass would not be so seriously felt, as in 
the case of sculptures of the finer Greek era?—No, the inconvenience would not 
be so great ; and I also think that the effect of smoke and dirt accumulating on 
those works would more impede the clear view of the highly elaborated portion 
of some of the sculptures than the glass would. 

8280. The material of which those sculptures are composed is more susceptible 
of injury than marble, is it not?>—Yes; alabaster is very soft, and suffers from 
the mere friction of persons brushing against it as they pass. 

8281. Glass is used, is it not, for the purpose of preserving works from dirt 
and dust in departments containing smaller antiques, vases, and busts 7— Yes. 

8282. Your attention has been ealled to proposals which have lately been rife 
in respect of combining the art ‘collections of the British Museum with those of 

‘ ane Ae Gallery -—Yes; I have heard of such suggestions having been 
made. 
i ’ a 8283. What is your opinion as to the policy of so combining the art collec- 
| al iy ia tion ?—In my opinion it is incorrect to view the British Museum as a collection 
4 
{ 


of the Marb]eg 


Op nem eens 


rah a of works of art; it is, in its primary character, a collection of antiquities of the 
Ne highest value as illustrative of history. 
8284. I meant to include in my question the whole of the ancient sculpture 
eR LE collections; did you understand me as meaning to draw a distinction between 
ey ea those works which may be called objects of high art, and those works which 
Wega) ii may be called objects of barbaric art or archeology ?—I have heard of sucha 
a he BE distinction being drawn, which I think is, practically, very objectionable. | 
may) 8285. Supposing that objection not to exist, what do you think would be 
Hee Paar the effect of combining the whole of those collections with which you are co- 
(: nected with the fine art collection in the National Gallery ;—Taking the question 
by itself, I see no objection to that, provided eare be taken that the building 1s 
sufficiently large, and sufficiently distinct in its two compartments to secure all 
the accommodation and means of alTangement we desire; there is always a little 
danger in the uniting of heterogeneous objects,lest one should a little interfere 
with the other. 


8286. You would wish that collections of sculpture and bronzes, and those 
| collections 
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ection with which you are ae connected, should not be 
jJection of pictures r—Certain vy; I should consider it 
the lection should be kept distinct. 
COL a » avinos . ae - 
mee? drawings and engravings form part of the collection with w 
nee” ‘mmediately concerned ?—No ; they are under a 
you ed 
jendences hink there would be any difficulty in r i aay 
9488. Do you th ae es y dimiculty in removing the monuments Maly | 
Ue j « , e erté > —_— 4 ke . Ee i : me 4s : 5 | 
ch a plan should be entertainec [ think it is mers ly a question of expense ig | . 


mixed up with 
indispensable that 
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tion hich i 
distinct superin- 


if suet 
and time. re - 

8259: it would not be 1 sible, I s Nineveh to the ! | 
pritish Museum, It WO MM POss1dle, suppose, to remove it from the | f 


: . ry | 

if a monument has been removed from Thebes or 
| 

of 7 - : . 2 » 7s > | | ; 

British Museum to a situation a mile or two off?—I believe that engineers do 1 a | 
: 

i 

; 

: 


admit the word ‘‘ impossible” in their vocabulary. 


10t , a rs 
xoqo, Assuming that on various grounds, whether from the narrowness of the 
Ou % 2D A 


eee locality of the British Museum, or from the disadvantages to which you Re een 
have alluded on account of the atmosphere, a plan was entertained fur a new | Wa : 
ite, what sort of site would you desire, to combine all the advantages ?—I think : | 
M vould be most desirable that it should be an entirely open site, so as to admit 
of an unlimited extension, as circumstances may require, and that there should | 
be no danger of injury from smoke and dust in the neighbourhood. | 
gog1. ‘There should be no risk of buildings springing up in the immediate an : 
neighbourhood of the gallery and creating smoke ’—I think that is a verv im- me Wag 
ortant element of consideration. : | hel 


8og2. It would be requisite to have, if possible, a free open space of ground ‘al ik fy 
,]| round the building, would it not r—TI think so. . i i Tal 
8993. Is there any particular site to which you have had your attention called ? 4 aah | 
_| should certainly prefer the site of Hyde Park, if the collection of antiquities | 
is to be removed at all. 
S294. De you mean Hyde Park itself, or do you include also Kensington it 
Gardens?—I should prefer Hyde Park itself to Kensington Gardens, simply UR 
necause it is more accessible. : AOE 
$295. Do you mean a site in a portion of that large open pleasure ground ) Hite | 
which comprises Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park, and which would possess H| | | | 
the udvantage of a free open airy space on all sides of the building ?—Yes; and eae 
probably removed half a mile from any building. Wei 
$296. You would not propose to have a site in Hyde Park alongside of the | Wane A 
road, where you would be liable to have a brewery or a distillery opposite to it, [ | 
or in its immediate neighbourhood ?-—No; I think that would be very objec- i 
tionable. nf) PR | 
$297. Lord Seymour.] Do you seriously propose to put such a collection, with a ; 
the power of unlimited extension, in Hyde Park ?—I can hardly say I propose | | 
it; but when the neighbourhood of Hyde Park is suggested to me, I cannot but ait ' 
say | think it would have great recommendations. ‘The principal recommenda- iW 
tion would be, that it would give facilities for extending the Museum in any fey ih 
direction, and would furnish an opportunity for constructing a Museum better Mi Hv 
arranged for the purposes of classification than the present. a) Hn 
5298. Having been for some time acquainted with the public feeling in Lon- F vik Ny 
don, do you think that a proposal to take the middle of Hyde Park as the site ry eth ty 
lor a collection of objects of art and antiquity would be listened to fora moment! . Wait 
ba have no doubt there would be great difficulty in it; but I can offer no | 4 
‘pinion that would be of any special value on such a point. ! 
$209. Chairman.) You mentioned Hyde Park to illustrate your view that it 1 
| 


would be desirable to have an open space r—Yes, without reference to any social 
ory 

8300, The RKegent’s Park, assuming there to be no other objection to it, | | 
W he © y < ‘ ° * : ‘ J 3 Di | ib 
ro also meet your view of the case, would it not ?—I think Hyde Park would MU ae | 
€ better, because the soil is drier. | wy 


~“ 


| 

wi 

“i Mr z Wall.) Have you any notion how many acres of ¢ ae yon a Hi 

ke ‘ Tequire 1—] should be unwilling to specify the number of acres ; | shoulc Me la | ‘ly 
‘Wish there to be any limit. | 
8302. Vy hat acre 

actly recollect ; 


a idea, 


g 


sf 


wlitical difficulties, of which the Committee can judge for themselves. a} \' Wt hae | 
+ YA A 

| 

| 


age does the present British Museum cover?—I do not ex- | 1 Aaa My 
7 ~ . . + Pe Fees pee : hilt Vt i } 
but 1 have a plan before me from which you could easily form i Hite | 


8303, Supposing this great Museum to be built in the middle of the Park, as pi 
9.59. 4E4 you 
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you propose, with the whole of the collections centering there, how Man 

of ground do you think would be required for the purpose ?—I am bil sl Ares 
to specify the quantity of acreage that would be required. pared 

8304. Lord uh ged Sey you tell us what amount of space the antiquit 
at present occupy in the ritish Museum ?—Taking the galleries ag jf thet es 
all extended in a right line, they would amount, probably, to about a thins y 
mile. a 

8305. The great lower gallery, for instance, is about 300 feet, js it n 
should say, roughly speaking, that it 1s rather more than 300 feet, 

$306. Above that you have another length, also uf 300 feet, have 
—Yes. 

8307. Have you, parallel with that, the galleries for the Nineveh 
which, with the central portion added to them, makes pretty near] 
length :—Yes, rather more. ee 

8308. That makes it above 900 feet >—Y¥ es, 

8309. You have then the Roman gallery, the Lycian gallery, and the Greek 
antiquities, the Elgin gallery ?—Yes. e 

8310. What do you put that at;—The Elgin gallery 140 feet, the Ly 
lery 70, and the Roman gallery, I think, about 140. 

8311. Then you have the length of the gallery up to about 1,200 fect Py 
There are besides that two new rooms, as yet incomplete, and two oy thre 
rooms in the basement which the trustees propose to use for the exhibition of 5 
certain class of antiquities; and when these are added, I think that wil] Btn 
it to nearly a third of a mile. ; 

8312. And yet you feel that to be totally inadequate for the purpose of such , 
collection of antiquities as you consider desirable -—Yes. 

8313. Chairman.] Do you consider it necessary on the new site to erect a 
building with one front, amounting in length to a third of a mhile?—Npo 
I do not. 

8314. What is the greatest length of that part of the British Museum which 
is cecupied by any of your collections ?—Taken in the way in which the space 
Was just now calculated, I think it would be about a third of a mile. 

8315. Do you mean tliat there is about a third of a mile in any place, from 
the end of one range of galleries to another, in the British Museum ?—No, but 
that all these galleries added together would amount to that. 

8316. If those galleries were erected as part of a large public building, you 
would not consider it necessary that that part of the building should spread a 
third of a mile along the locality ?-—No, I think that would be a most undesirable 
arrangement; my view is that it should consist of a series of parallel galleries, 
each appropriated to one particular class of objects, and each of those galleries 
capable of extension to any length that might be required at any future time. 

8317. In point of fact, the space cecupied by the collections of the British 
Museum with which you are connected, does not form a very unreasonable por- 
tion of the present building, and therefore would not require a very exorbitant 
amount of space if it were placed elsewhere ?—No. 

8318. Mr. M. Milnes.| You have a good deal to do with the department of 
Medals, have you not?—Yes, as a branch of the department of Antiquities. 

8319. Supposing a division were to be made between works of art and works 
of archeology, to which class would you attribute the collection of medals ?— 
I think the collection of medals would be more useful in the department of 
archeology, but I should object to such a division. 

8320. You may perhaps have heard that it has come before us in evidence 
this Committee, that certain persons have recommended that the works that would 
be called purely works of art, that is, works of an esthetical character, might 
be transferred to some new edifice which would be combined with the Great 
National Gallery, at the same time retaining at the British Museum works 0 
an archeological character, and works connected with literature; do you think it 
would be possible to draw that distinction?—I think not in any way which 
would be consistent with the rules of science, nor which would practically be 
instructive to the people. + Ay 

8321. Where would you see the difficulty of such a line being drawn >—Chielly 
on this ground, that almost all even of the esthetic productions of mankind . 
the earlier periods of the world are so inseparably connected with the history 


modes of life of the people, that taken by themselves they tell only a Bory 
* S ) 


ot} 
YOu not) 


Sculptures, 


Clan gal. 
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, which 18 Se | 
ory) 44 the other; and as a matter of fact, many of them are physicall 


-,geparable, and could they be separated, their separation would destroy the 
2 ins 


eatest P ‘ ; 
g 499, Do you happen to be aware whether in the great collections on the 
( atinents medals are combined with works of art or with the establishment 
sevoted to literature ?—I think the practice differs in different institutions. At 
paris they belong to what I suppose you would consider the department of Lite- 
‘re, though even there they are united with other antiquities, not with books, 
eon Where?—At the Bibliothéque, in Paris. 

oa Can you give another instance ?—At Florence they are united with the 
f antiquity 1m the Uffizii collection; but I am not able to sia:e what 


remains © ; ; 
the various German collections. 


‘s the case 1m 
| 9395. LO which department do you think they would more appropriately belong? 
_| should feel unable to attach them to either department satisfactorily. Medals 
apite the two characters 14 hits A medal is at certain periods the very best 
specimen of the fine art of the time, but at the same time it bears upon it an 
inscription which is historically immediately connected with the department of 
archeology- iotrs ‘ 

3326, It is because the question is a difficult one that I put it to you; and 
therefore 1 should like to know if it suggests itself to you whether, supposing the 
division to be nec eames you would in your own mind prefer these collections 
being placed im one building rather than in the other ?—It would depend on what 
the other objects were Im the two departments. I should consider any such divi- 
gon objectionable ; but if made, I should ask what objects were included in 
one and what in the other, and assign the medals and coins accordingly. 


8327. Chairman.) Is it not the case that when a man wants to consult medals, 
he generally in the first instance goes to some book in which he will find them 
all arranged to his eye, and then if he has any difficulty he may go as a numis- 
matic question to the medals in the collection ?—Yes; but it is more usual for a 
person, having referred to the books, and having seen the copins published, to 
come to the British Museum to see if we have any others still unpublished 
which may throw a light upon the subject. 

8328. Does he do so in cases in which there is no doubt existing with regard 
to the correctness of the drawing ?—Generally, I should think not. 


$329. Lord Seymour.) You were occupied for some time in registering and 
dassifving the coins, were you not ?—Yes, and I am still. 

8330. Practically, do people come to you occasionally for information ?— 
Yes; they continually come. 

8331. For purposes connected with literature ?— Yes. 

8339, And for that purpose, is it, or is it not an advantage that the coins 
should be in the neighbourhood of the library ?—I think it is an advantage ; but 
at the same time I think a first rate archeological library night supply most of 
the purposes for which medals are consulted. | 

8333. A first rate archeological library, if attached to the department of 
Antiquities, would go far to supersede the necessity of having the present library 
attached 7— Yes, 

8334. Chairman.) Upon the whole, do the greater number of persons who 
come to consult the coins inthe way you mentiou, come for the purpose of illus- 
trating numismatical researches in the archeological sense, or for the purpose of 
illustrating general historical questions >—I think they come for beth purposes. 

8335. Do you think they are about equal in number ?—No; I should say the 
‘elieologists and numismatists come more frequently than the mere literary 

n. 

$336. Lord W. Graham.) You have stated that some of the sculptures from 
“Nineveh are of a very delicate nature ?—Most of them. ; 

8337. Should you not think it a subject of just animadversion if sculptures, 
Vhich have been almost miraculously preserved for 3,000 years, should be allowed 
0.59. j 4 F to 
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to perish in a few year 


it were in our power to prev 
8338. Therefore you would be in favour of their removal to MN 


there is a better atmosphere ?—I think that would be a great reco 
8339. Mr. B. Wail.| Does not damp affect them more than mon ation, 
does more injury to the substance, but smoke disfigures jt po, ©'—Dan, 


S 4 - ~ . T . 
material as alabaster is also liable to suffer from friction, if frequently 80 soft | 
8340. Therefore you conside € 


r that whenever such objects are r leaned 
should be taken to a place where the soil is dry and unexceptionable .\ they 
8341. Chairman.] Do you suffer from damp in the Museum a do, * 
tion, upon the whole, is a very dry one. We do sometimes suffer fron the Sitnia, 
we should in any situation in England. I have certainly seen jn has AMp a5 
November and December some of our monuments literally streamiy MOaths of 
especially such materials as granite and the colder marbles, on whet Wet, 
a great deposit from the damp in the atmosphere. I there 
8342. Mr. B. Wall.] Do you not think that stove heat, which js so 4: 
able in the passages in which many of the monuments are, has a gy cy disagres 
to bring out the damp, and make the condition of the marbles i Eat tendenc 
than it otherwise would be ?—I do not think that the mode of ct ea Worse 
air, if that is what you refer to, is so | as that by meaus of open tae by hot 
are now generally adopted in the sculptare galleries at the Brigch “by Which 
8343. Chairman.] Do you know what the soil is on the site of ai: 
Museum ?—I believe it is a gravel soil. © British 
8344. You see no objection to the removal of the site to the suburl 
don to the distance to which you have alluded, on the ground of its ms of Lon. 
with the convenience of the public having to go so far ?—Yes, I think otal 
be an evil ; but we must choose between conflicting considerations at 
834 5. Do you find any disadvantage in your present site from cr 
eople, idlers, congregating there, as they are said to do in the National Ber. of 
—I think we do to a certain extent, but not so much so as at the Nati ‘l oi 
lery, because the building is much larger, and the different nature of onal Gal. 
ments prevents the same injury from taking place. oh 
8346. I suppose few people go to the Museum who do not go for the mo 
urpose of seeing the collecti vee ert 1€ mere 
eg 3 S ections ?— Dut few, I think ; undoubtedly, however 
ee gray Leite sometimes have are very injurious. i.” 
347: at do you observe the effect 6 | 
pera 7 o deposit dirt on the Batis of the crowd to be upon the mont 
348. That is, by the dust they occasion ?—Yes, and from tl 
and moisture arising from gr ‘ ire mm the animal heat 
Monday and Whit rat crowds; we perceive it much more after Easter 
8349. Mr. B. Wall.) From what data do you s whe ry 
observed that those who go to the British Pk go ite oy ohtadaa 
admiring works of art and antiquities?——-We have no data that enable is to 
speak positively ; but judging generally, from observation, and from the appa- 
rent interest manifested, and the questions which we have been asked, 1 should 
say that the majority go to the Pama to see the monuments, and not for the © 
a of making it a place of rendezvous or lounging. 
sda oe Should von say generally that the majority of people. were like 
Gallery >—I rath oa e British Museum more than t ictures in the National 
sal ] he erik ubt that; it is a question rather difficult to determine. 
Museum went there a 7 a say that the a ed who went to the British 
the National Galler which 2 objects = Museum r—Yes, as compared with 
Sanaahde aa a. man» in the greatest thorougifare of London. 
thaik: thecaiekeial wher rs who frequent the British Museum much greater 
because the obj © frequent the Natioual Gallery 2—Generally they ‘m» 
h e objects of interest are much more numerous ; but | should think 
> 2 grepertiep of loungers and persons who merely go to ‘eas a covered building 
e A pce of a rendezvous is not so great in the British Museum as it is in 
al Gallery, because Bloomsbury is not jent a place to ren 
os * as Trafalgar-square, ade eoaceeneumainl P 
885%, Eten f'n thought they were not attracted. here fm mi 
not be inelined to vichuieaeieia a — — ruction and musarenesio: oi free 
7 eee being imposed upon '™. 
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{missions after the public have once been admitted, and have availed them 
Ted 


‘vilege to the extent of millions, I think it practi . - 
¢ te ; nk it practically impossible 
cally, there is no real inconvenience felt from the 
the British Museum ?—No other inconvenience than 
unt 0 
355: A great num 
tions after 
having BOM”, 
of natural history 
sculptures do. 
$356. Mr. B. Wall.) When you say the only inconveniences experienced are 
dust and heat, those are mconvenlences which are generally complained of, are 
they not, in places where masses of people are admitted r—Exactly. 


357: Chairman.| Have you any further observations of your own to make? 
_wWith reference to the question you put to me just now, as to whether ina 
new edifice, the whole of the galleries, to the extent of a third of a mile, would 
necessarily spread over such a distance, I have drawn a rough plan here (pro- 
ducing it) of the manner in which I think a museum of antiquities might be most 
advantageously arranged, supposing the situation to be entirely open and uncon- 
red. 1 think the principle should be, that all the collections should run in 

arallel lines, any one of which might be extended indefinitely. I think the 
means of access to these should be by a distinct corridor, so that persons might 
enter one department without having to pass through others, and that the corridor 
itself might he extended in the event of further acquisitions ; the same corridor 
would also furnish the means of uniting such a building with the National Gallery 
or any other similar institution. 

8358. What is the proposed length of the front ?—-As I have there drawn it, 
+ is about 1,000 feet ; but it is a peculiarity of the plan that it may be made of 
any dimensions or on any scale whatever ; and it is there drawn on a very large 
scale. 

8359. What is the proportion of the length to the breadth ? ~The breadth, 
as drawn, is about 300 feet ; but either way, it might run out indefinitely. I should 
think the frontage might have rooms lighted by side windows, and therefore the 
building might be carried to any height that was thought desirable with a view 
to architectural effect ; I consider it indispensable that all the collections of anti- 
quities should be on one floor, and that that floor should be the ground floor, so 
that the sculpture should have sky-lights, which after many experiments, and 
much observation, I should say are indispensable to a well arranged gallery of 
sculpture. : 

8360. Then you would make use of the lower floors for the economy of the 
household ?—Yes. 

8361. Mr. B. Wall.) {n the event of the erection of such a building as you 
propose, what would you do with the existing British Museum ?—I believe that 
that part which is now occupied by antiquities would be exceedingly valuable for 
the extension of the library or other collections which would remain there. 

8362. Chairman.| One of the circumstances, in fact, which led to the pro- 
posal being brought out of combining the collections was, that the removal of 
the antiquities from the Museum, would give great additional space to the other 
branches contained in the Museum ?—Certainly. 


8363. Lord Seymour. | I understand you to say you wish thie whole of the 
antiquities to be upon the ground floor, and to be lit by means of skvlights :—Yes. 

8364. That would preclude the possibility of building over the antiquities, 
would it not ?—Yes ; 1 look upon it as indispensable, that a building constructed 
as a museum of antiquities should be devoted to that one purpose only. ; 
_ 8365. You also prefer that antiquities should be disposed in galleries, that is, 
in long narrow rooms, as I understand you?—Not necessarily narrow ; long rooms, 
of a suitable breadth ; but what I consider as most desirable is, that the different 
classes of antiquities should he so arranged as to illustrate each other, which 
would be done if central galleries, like naves, were erected for sculpture, with 
side galleries, like aisles, for bronzes, ge™® vases, &c., of the same class. 

8366. Ifa scheme, which has been proposed, to ‘nelose the whole central 


court of the Museum with a great glass dome, covering the whole quadrangle, 
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were carried out, 


i - nities 2—No; it would confine us in every direction, for Puttin, 
Tguly 1869- way You think it would be objectionable ?—I do, ° 
i saa 8268. That would not allow the scheme of arrangement which 

i ble >No: nor would it admit of much extension, Ou thing 
"8060. You require, : thiuk you Says > wae unlimited eXtension fy 
quities >—Yes; 1 think it would be most desirable. t ang. 


. progress that antiquities have maa. 
8970. Observing the progr _ : ‘ -" : made at the Spi 
M mie during the last 25 years, do you think that ifa Museum f r t] "sh 
viuse = a : ‘ : . vr ; 
pose of antiquities is to be built, " one ae to be on a much larg 
: wet: - have at the British Maseum ? — ink j Ort scale 
than anything we now have at th I think it Ought to }, : 


8204. Mr. B. Wall.] How would you get the proper architecty, 


; ‘mene drawn it in such a mode as to leave that question open; a fan 
that might be ornamented either like the present Houses of Parliamen: ne 
British Museum, or in any other style. . 

$372. Chairman. } You would nos think it necessary, mn the first Instan, 
build it of that size; about half that size would do, would 1 not, with tho 
of extending it if necessary }—Certainly ; the galleries might be of any | 
and I have drawn trees planted round the sides and back of the building’ in ont 
that the irregular ends of the galleries might not be a disfiguremen; external : 

8373. So that you might restrict the length, and add to the breadth jf ‘5 
wished it ?—Yes. f 
8374. Lord Seymour.) As you have considered this subject so fur as to have 
brought a scheme to the Committee, can you tell me in what WAY Antiquities “a 
to be restricted and limited, because I see you provide for Egyptian, Creek 
Assyrian, Roman, and Mediwval; do you take in architectura) antiquities i 
all times as well as other antiquities ?—If they are on a sufficient); small ua 
to admit of going into a museum, they are very valuable ; we have many archi. 
tectural antiquities in the Elgin collection. 

8375. Is it not difficult to know where to begin to exclude and to Pe. 
strict 7—It often is a difficulty. I think the most catholic principle is the 


) the 
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archi. 


best. 

8376. I do not know what you call the most catholic principle in this case 
except that of adopting and taking in ey erything ?—1 think anything that tends 
to illustrate the state of civilisation, and modes of life, amongst ancient races, j 
desirable in a museum of antiquities. 

8377. Then, if we should find, as we have found, the palaces of some other 
ancient dynasties, we must build for them again ?—Provided it be a new chs 
of remains, and likely to instruct the public, | think we should. 


3 


8378. For instance, Mexican antiquities >—I do not find any sound principle 
laid down on which they should be excluded, unless the Museum of Antiquities 
were devoted to the remains of that ancient civilisation which perished with the 
Roman empire, which would exelude all Mexican and American remains, ant 
likewise all medieval. . 

5379. As to those which they eall ethnographical, belonging to all semt- 
civilised races, should you admit them also? No: | think it undesirable to 
annex them to a museum of antiquities, and Leven think that in the presen 
institution they ure a great incumbrance. 4 

$380. As regards medigyal antiquities, 1 understand you to be of opi 
that they ought to be annexed ?—I think there should be a national collection o 
medieval antiquities, but it might admit of doubt whether that collection should 
be united with the collection of clussical remains. Dé, 

5351. It would grow to a very large size before lonz, would it not, if it we" 
once to be commenced ? —No doubt. 


_ 5382. Chairman.) Has anything been done in the Museum towards multiply: 
ing the drawings or books o 
me ee science, by means of the electroty pe process - 
mi ¥ Bem 5 —— n _ at way, 
re, een repeated by the elec tr wt¥pe; not much has been done in that ; 
it is intended to earry jt lurther, 
5353. A good deal might be 
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jase of fine art, another of a he ha another of objects introduced into the 
5, another of portraits, and so forth. 

Ls 2 4. Would you consider it desirable to have the whole collection of the 

British Museum, excluding, perhaps, the actual duplicates, done in that way ?— 

No; only those which are most important and instructive. 

8385. Lord Seymour. | But for the purpose of showing them to the persons 
ho came there, it would be a great advantage, would it not, to have a good 
eollection of electrotypes, Wace if you had space, might be put in cases, so that 
che public might see them ?—I think it would. 

$385." Chairman.| Have you any other remarks to offer to the Committee ?— 
J do not know whether I may with propriety refer to an observation which was 
made to the Committee the other day, which, I think, was founded on error. 
{am told it was stated that at the British Museum it is usual to clean bronzes, 
and that much injury has been done to them in that way. I wish to state that 
that is erroneous; it 1s not the custom at the British Museum to clean the 
brouzes, and no bronzes, so far as | am aware, have ever been cleaned, except 
a few objects brought home by Mr. Layard, and the reason for cleaning them 
was, that they were covered with exceedingly minute and curious engraving 
and inscriptions, which were altogether undistinguishable when they were covered 
with the incrustation with which they were found ; and therefore, at Mr. Layard’s 
request, and by the authority of the trustees, they were cleaned. And that no 
material injury has been done to them is, I think, shown on the authority of 
Mr, Layard himself, who, in a work recently published, has highly commended 
the person who cleaned them for the skill and success with which he performed 
the operation ; and I may say that by means of that cleaning some inscriptions 
of great importance were brought to light, as, for example, certain bilingual 
inscriptions in the Pheenician and Assyrian tongues, the very existence of which 
was unknown to Mr. Layard himself before they were cleaned. 

8386. Was there not also another reason for cleaning them ; that an expe- 
rienced chemist had given his opinion that if the outer incrustation of which you 
speak was not removed, it would eat into the metal, so as to destruy it altogether ? 
—Yes. 

8387. That was an exceptional case ?—Yes; I know no. other bronze monu- 
ment that has been cleaned in the British Museum for many years. 

8388. That was a case which involved the actual existence and preservation 
af the object >—Certainly. 


James Fergusson, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 


8389. Chairman.| YOU are a professional Architect ?—I am. 

$390. You have taken from time to time some interest in the proposed exten- 
sion, both of the British Museum and the National Gallery, have you not: 

I have for several years past. 

8391. And you are the author of a pamphlet upon that subject published in 
1849 2—I am. 

8392. In that pamphlet you suggested a plan for the extension or reconstruc- 
tion of the National Gallery 2—I did. 

8393. On its present site ?—On its present site. 
$394. By that plan was it intended to accommodate the pictures alone — 
No; the pictures, sculptures, and in short, the whole art collection of the 
nation. 

_&3y5. Was your plan so arranged that it could adapt itself either to the 
pictures or to the British Museum collections ?—It was designed especially with 
i view of accommodating the whole on one site. 

8396. What part of the British Museum collections did you propose to 
accommodate ?—All that refers to art, sculptures, and antiquities, if they can be 
distinguished; the medals, and what is contained in the print room. 

8397. Aud the inseriptions?—The inscriptions of course. 

8398. The whole collection in fact that Mr. Oldfield has referred to in his 
evidence 1—Yes, 

8399. Would it be necessary to take in any considerable amount of additional 
Space besides the present site of the gallery, for the purpose of carrying your 
Pian into effect ?—I proposed ultimately to take in the workhouse, the barracks, 
and ultimately the ground between the barracks and the next street on the west 
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1 not be necessary to be done at once. 


side, but that woul : ; the 
decrees to extend it as the collection increases. 
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Proposa| ‘ 
‘ Graham.) Does your plan include the w I8 hy 
$400. Lord JV. Graham. | 7 ew 


AShhouse ) | 


No: 


across the street. . d : + Ng 
8401. Chairman.) In fact, it was proposed to take in the y hole spa.. 

the narrow streets which bound those buildings and the Present pr betiicy 
> > . 7 r . } 

National Gallery ?—Quite 80. ONt of th 


It would be absolutely necessary to have the barrack« 
lan into effect, would it not — Ves, to car 
ct were only to provide for the 


$402. 
yard to carry that ] 
plan it would ; if the obje 
necessary. 

8403. Do you consider that the space to which you allude would pe 
area for the erection of a buildmg to contain the whole of the © : fice 
which vou have alluded ?—Quite 60. 0 lection | 

8404. Lord Seymour. ] Will you have the goodness to state to ah 
allude :—The space between Trafalgar-square on the south, Orange 
Hemming-row on the north, Dorset-place on the west, and St. Martin 
the east. 

8405. For that purpose you would remove what buildings ?—'1),, —_ 
the barracks, and a number of small tenements between the burracks and 1 

OFSet. 
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“Street ; 


> Me 
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place. 

8406. And some public thoronghfares also, would you not: 
thoroughfare ; there is an elbowed street, which does not amount to 
fore, that runs behind the barracks. 

8407. Is not that street open to the public >—It is a sort of cu/ 
cannot go down the street from the north. 

8408. But you can now pass through it ?—Yes. 

8409. Although you call it a ewl de sac, it is in fact a thoroughfare, only; 
turns a corner ’—There is a street parallel to it which is as short and oly 
as that is. . om 

‘410. You propose to take this thoroughfare and several buildings fo, the 
purpose of the gallery ?—Yes. yaa 

8411. Chairman.) Would that give room for the future extension of the «- 
lections beyond their present amount ?—Certaimly; as far as [ can calculate ; 
the art gulleries in the British Museum occapy about 60,000 square feet if 
flooring, and the proportion that I propose ultimately to allot to them in thi 
Spot wi uld amount to 200,000 square feet, which would admit of the collection 
being quadrupled; this is wholly on the ground floor, or nearly so ; it will afor! 
altogether 180,000 feet of accommodation on the ground floor alone. 

$412. Lord W. Graham.) How are they to be lighted ?—By skylights. 

8413. Chairman.] And how much accommodation would the pictures require! 
ie have taken the Pinacothek at Monich as the basis of the accommodatin 
required ; and I would recommend that double that amount of accommodati: 
should be given to the National Gallery. 

6414. Where are the pictures to be placed ?—In front; the sculpture i$ pl0- 
posed to come behind the present gallery. 

8415. Mr. B. Wall. Do you advance the present gallery 2—] propose 10 
advance it a few feet, but it is not material that it should be done. 

8410. Mr, Vernon.) Do you propose to advance it up to the railings 
optional to do so or not; you may do it if vou think it necessary 
additional space, butit is not an integral part of the plan. 

5417. Lord Seymour.) Do you mean both the pictures and the antiquities © 

be placed on the ground floor ?—No, | propose that the pictures should be 02 

the upper floor. ’ 

indie te “whi r Pan oa ‘wane ato endo ae ~ sort 

which would i, 8 think indispensable to a collection of = a 
\ € pictures on the front floor, and behind them the sculpture + 

officers ° ‘i 


1 would catty 


—No pubke 


a thorough, 
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8419. Chairman. | Where do you propose to accommodate the 
institution; do you give them any space: —Yes, the whole front; 
up four storeys, and that would give abundance of room. ay 

8420. Then the pietures woudl not be lighted from the top -—Yes, they * itt 
the pictures would be in this part (pointing it out on the drawing); which oe 
be lighted from the roof; the library and print-room would be placed ast: 
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- the sculptures would be placed in the rear, and it would be all lichted from 
pat; such manner as may be thought expedient. " 


in any 
roof in al : 
Lord W. Graham.| Then where would be the accommodation for the 


its 


QAv1. t —s “ ™ 
ot belonging to the gallery -—Here and here there could be apartments to 
s extent that might be thought requisite. 


y 192. Mr. Vernon.] The height will be nearly double that of the present gal- 
O4Maee g 


ey, will it not ?—Yes, very nearly ; in the plan, what is coloured black is appro- 
to sculpture ; what is coloured red is appropriated to pictures; and as 

sculptures, that can be arranged exactly as may be thought best, either in 

arge galleries. 

3403. Mr. Hardinge.) Do you assume that the Royal Academy will occupy 

pe same a pestclb Layee ase -—No, i should recommend that it should not 

» allowed to do s0. I think a national institution of this kind ought not to be 

ixed up with any private istitution, which the Royal Academy is, 

8424. Lord Seymour.| You suppose the Xoyal Academy to be removed ?— 
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V es. . 
425. Mr. Labouchere.| But you have not provided any rooms to which they 


ould go 71—No. 

3,26. Mr. B. Wall.] Would not the magnitude of the building make all the 
uildings about it look very diminutive ?—The other buildings are not of any grea 
mportance ; this would be the principal building in that part of the town. 

8427. Does it not make St. Martin’s Church look like a chapel of ease 2— 
I think the same remark would apply to the Palace of Westminster destroying 
he effect of St. Margaret’s Church and Westminster Abbey. 

8428. Chairman.| I presume that having the same amount of space placed 
t your disposal on another site would give you ample room for what you are doing 

n this site?—If the same class of building were carried out ; but there is one 
great advantage in a site of this sort, that it only requires one architectural facade, 
and the rest you may arrange and build according to your exigencies ; if you are 
to build in an open space, im any park or anywhere, you must have four architec- 
tural facades ; your building must be seen all round, and if you once get up four 
facades, you have tied your hands so that you cannot snit your building to the 
exigencies of the time. 

8429. Mr. Labouchere.| Suppose you did not find on this site a building 
already existing, is that which is shown on your plan exactly the edifice that you 
would propose to erect ?—Yes. 

$430, Even if you had a clear space !—Yes, even if I had a clear space, this is 
the design 1 would carry out. 

8431. Mr. Vernon.] You would have it that height :—I think a great element 
of architectural magnificence must be height. 

$432. Mr. Labouchere.| You do not propose to remove the existing building, 
but to alter it,and make it such an edifice as that which you have represented in 
your drawing ?—I propose to pull it down entirely ; I believe that would be 
much the cheapest plan. 

8433. Chairman.| What is the whole length of that structure ? 
feet in front. 

8434. And the width or depth ?—About 400 ; the greatest width is 500 feet, 
and the average depth about 400 feet. 

8435. Mr. Vernon.| Supposing you had abundance of space, would you still 
consider it desirable to have a building as lofty as that -— Yes. 

8436. Chairman.) Would not such a building on that site be objectionable, 
on the ground of want of surrounding space to secure free air and ventilation : 
—I think that on the south there is abundance of open space ; galleries which 
are open from the roof do not require surrounding space to any great extent, 
8437. It would be hemmed in on many sides by narrow streets, 170 
Houses of which people might almost throw their slops into the windows of 
the gailery, might they not ?—There would be no opening to the north ; it would 
be a dead wall, : y 

8438. But they might throw mud almost out of their windows against the 
gallery windows, might they not ?—No; because the gallery would be higher 
than the houses, and there would be a blank wall there. 

8439. Do you not think that the smoke from the great ma 
chimneys in those narrow streets would collect in the central pe 
and affect the objects of art and antiquity to a great degree ! 
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that, in the capital, you can get entirely free from that, but by a proper systey, 
of ventilation, I believe it may be to a great extent remedied ; the site of the 
National Gallery is not so confined as the British Museum is. 

8440. It has not an interior quadrangle, as the British Museum has, for pro- 
moting ventilation ?—But I object to that quadrangle on account of the venti. 
lation ; I think it is a place in which stagnant air collects and deposits its SO0t - 
I think that if you had no quadrangle there, you would be much more free from 
soot. 

8441. Do you see no objection to having the entrance to your building flush With. 
the public thoroughfare ?—No, I have no real objection to that. 

8442. Lord IV. Graham.] Your plan blocks up the present thoroughfare that 
there is through the National Gallery, does it not >—Yes. 

8443. Chairman.| Suppose it were considered desirable, from the impossibility 
of procuring those buildings, which you say are requisite to carry your plan into 
effect, to remove the pictures to a more airy locality ; have you ever turned vour 
attention to that question —I think this the best locality. 1 think the next best 
is the Regent’s Park, and the third best such a one as is proposed. I look upon 
Hyde Park as very undesirable. 

8444. Do you consider the Kensington Gore site a desirable site ?~ I consider 
that itis too great a distance from the town; itis two miles further from the 
town than the present site. 

8445. Mr. Labouchere.] When you say “ from town,” what part of the town 
do you particularly refer to ?—Charing Cross ; it is two miles from Charing 
Cross to the site at Kensington Gore, and, of course, it would be further from 
the centre of London. 

8446. Lord W. Graham.] How far is it from the middle of the Regent’s Park > 
—That is much more in the centre of the town; it is about a mile anda half 
from the Regent's Park, but that is much more in the town than Kensington 
Gore; the part I propose would be at the end of Portland-place, opposite the 
Colosseum. 

8447. Mr. Labouchere.| As far as mere architecture is concerned, would it. 
not be an advantage to have more space round the building than you would have 
according to the plan you propose at Charing Cross?-~I think not. I think it 
is highly desirable that there should be at least one side of the building whoily 
without architectural effect. 

8448. That is a question of convenience, but merely regarding the question 
as one of architecture, if it could be so managed as not to interfere with conve- 
nience, is it not desirable for the building to have space all round it ?—It adds 
enormously to the expense ; it would double the expense of building, to have 
four facades to ornament instead of one, and you would thereby tie your hands 
very much. 

8449. Chairman.] Do you see no disadvantage in the extreme narrowness of 
the streets opposite to the back part of the building ?—No, I think not; if they 
are treated as I propose to treat them, with dead walls towards them. 

8450. Assuming that the advantages derived from such a situation as Tra- 
falgar-square, were necessarily sacrificed for the advantages of free air and a 
better atmosphere, would you not consider that in taking the building to a more 
airy locality it would be desirable to have a large space round the building in 
order to secure those advantages in the place of others which you may have 
lost —Yes, I think that would be desirable, certainly ; but it is a question of 
degree ; the convenicnce of a central site, I consider, counterbalances the advan- 
tage of having more space about the building. 

8451. But suppose you have not power to erect a building such as you pro- 
pose, in that case, if the buildings are removed elsewhere in order to obtain the 
advantages of better air and a larger space, you would consider it necessary that 
it should be an isolated building with plenty of free space about it ?—I think 
you would require a very large free space round it to insure those advantages ; 
but I conceive that by raising a very high tower and getting ventilation from 
above, you might be as free from the inconveniences that have been talked of at 
the present site, as you could be elsewhere. 

8452. Mr. Labouchere.| Would not the close proximity of other buildings 
increase the danger of fire ?—That would be guarded against perfectly; I look 
at that as a contingency not to be feared in the least. 


8453. Chairman.| Have you examined the sites proposed by the Commipsior. 
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of whieh Lord Seymour and Mr. Ewart were members '—Yes ; I think the one J. Fergusson, Esq ean 
“t the end of the broad walk at Kensington Gardens is a good site, except with Pata eens. ham | 
ference to its distance from town. 9 itty re Bil Weal 
rer. 4, Do you not think there is any objection to that site from the liability a | 
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srobability of a town rising up to the westward of Kensington ?—I think there 


‘, a great liability to incon venience of that sort. You must have a facade towards 

ie road and towards the Gardens ; and if you tie your hands in that way, you 

cannot afterwards extend the Museum, as a Museum of this sort must inevitably 

be oxtended in directions you cannot foresee. ; : 
g455. Hus your attention been called to Mr. Oldfield’s evidence as to a build- ite | 

‘no which he suggested, with a power of extension P—I heard his evidence. | 
8450 What is your opinion with regard to the suggestion he has made ?—He 1 a 4) 

; not have two facades; he must have a building the rear of which could not We WR | . 


or | 


ld 
ne He proposes to have a facade with transverse galleries, and to go back- 
wards to an unlimited extent. aia | | ye 

8457. In case of necessity 7—It is inevitable that the collection should be ex- WA BH 
rendedl. ie 8 

gis8. Lord W. Graham.) He proposed hiding the sides with trees ?—I think 
that would be a very clumsy arrangement. 

S459. Is it not the case in almost every house in the country that the offices | 
are concealed by trees >—If it was in Kensington Gardens, on the site proposed, Wa til 
you would put the facade in Kensington Gardens towards the road. 

" 8460. Chairman.) You would consider, if Hyde Park or a similar locality 
were adopted, that it would be necessary to place the building in a central posi- 
tion, with a free open space all round it ?>— Yes. Dak 
s461. Have you examined the Kensington Gore ground particularly :—I hac ri 
peen over it several times before ; but I went there last week, and examined it Haat Wi 
with cousiderable care, with the plans in my hand. Beha! : 
s462. Is there any portion of that ground which you, as an architect, could Ra at | 
recommend as adapted to carry out the object to which | have alluded, isolating ea 
the building so as to protect it against the noxious influences that have been Wan i 
referred to?—I am afraid not; a town would certainly rise all around there. . Wha 
The ground is extremely flat. This part would be 12 feet above the high-water hal. 
nark by the Trinity datum, and within a short distance of the road it rises to | 
about 14 feet. he ee a 

8463. What is the highest portion of the ground that has been acquired ?— it ae 
About 50 feet. The levels in this plan are only the levels of the road accessible a 
to the public. It is about 50 feet above the Liverpool datum, and about 38 feet } 
| above the Trimity high-water mark. i 

$464. Mr. Labouchere.| What is the height of the ground at Charing Cross? } 
—The Charing Cross ground is 42 feet in front and 55 feet in the rear. Wel 

8165. Above what ?—Above the Liverpool datum. i 

8466. Mr. Ewart.) That would be 40 feet above Trinity + Behind, and 26 | 
infront. The distance from the river is small from Trafalgar-square, and the 
slope is rapid. At Kensington Gore it is very flat, and the drainage must be weal tit 
difficult. . AW 
8467. Mr. Labouchere.] Are you sure the ground is flat at Kensington Gore . TAL Eb e 
—Yes: the house stands on the edge of a slope, which falls to the bottom of the He | 
garden, and from the bottom of the garden to Brompton, is so nearly flat, that { 
to the eye it appears perfectly so ; it is only by a theodolite that a man can 
detect the difference. 1 do not know so flat a piece of ground anywhere about BW) 
London as that from the foot of the Kensington Gore Garden to the south front i 
of the property bought by the Commission. . ne we 

8468. A portion of the ground is on a slope, and a portion on a flat-—A very yi Wt We 
small portion is on a slope, only about 600 feet square. | }) Wi 

8469. Mr. Vernon.| Would the levels be very difficult there for the foundation 
of a great building ?—That would depend on the subsoil ; it is so flat, that if the 
subsoil is good, the foundations are extremely easy. 

8470. Chairman.| Are you aware what the subsoil is ?—I could not ascertain ; 
the gardener had dug a small pit, and found six feet of clay, and below that a 
sort of coarse sandy gravel. 

8471, Mr. Ewart.| You are probably aware that at Pimlico they took off the 
clay, and found a bed of gravel below, which enabled them to make the place | 
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perfectly dry ?—Here the man had only gone a foot and a half into tlie 
and could not tell what the subsoil was. 


8472. Lord Seymour.| You say the ground is flat at Kensington Gore ; Would 
there be a difficulty, do you think, in draining it ?—It would be expensive, but 
it could be done; and if it is a gravelly soil, the surface moisture would Perey 
late through. i 

8473. Do you, as an architect, believe there would be any practical difficulty i 
draining that ground?—No; it might be done, but at a very considerat), 
expense. 


Brave 


8474. Mr. Labouchere.] Have you had any practieal experience as an archi. 
tect in building on, or in excavating the Kensington Gore ground -—-No, and | 
do not know of any houses that have been built there yet. 

8475. Have you had any practical experience in any building or EXCavatioy 
in the immediate vicinity of that ground, as for instance, the new houses 9 
Prince’s Gate ?—They are at the top of a slope, and there the subsoil is gravel - 
but I understand that the gravel stops just behind the road; I have heard it said 
that the gravel which is in Hyde Park stops with the road, and that beyond tha 
you get to a clay subsoil. 

8470. Have you made any accurate inquiries of any persons who have had occ, 
sion to examine the soil in that vicinity ?—I went to the ground and made Inquiry 
of every person I could find there; but I found that no excavation had been made 
to ascertain the fact ; and I conceive it can only be ascertained by digging » vit. 

8477. Mr. Ewart.) Is there reason to believe that more difficulty was expe. 
rienced in draining the ground at Pimlico, on which Belgrave-square and all tha 
neighbourhood was built, than there would be in draining the ground at Kep. 
sington Gore ?—That is nearer the ‘Thames, and of course the fall must be less, 

$8478. Are you aware that that locality has been rendered perfectly dry by 
removing the covering of clay, and getting to the gravel below ?—I have under. 
stood so. 

8479. Mr. Hardinge.} How are the houses in Brompton drained ?—The oli 
houses in Brompton are damp, but thenew houses in connexion with the Victoria. 
street sewer are quite dry. 

8480. Chairman.] Do you think there is any site on the flat part of the ground 
at Kensington Gore, which, assuming the drainage to be well managed, would 
afford a good space for the National Gallery >—There is abundance of space for 
the National Gallery there. 

8481. If the National Gallery were combined with other edifices, as lias been 
proposed, do you think that that combination would interfere with the advisa. 
bility of any site ?—I think that if the ground were covered with other edifices 
that would do away with the advantages proposed to be gained by going so far 
out of town. 

8482. If you were asked to put a National Gallery there, would you put it on 
the flat, or on the slope where the present mansion-house is ?—I should be inclined 
to put it on the slope. 

8483. How far back from the road ?—A hundred feet from the road. 

8484. Then it would be in the vicinity of Kensington Gore, and other hamlets 
to the westward ?—You will of course have streets all round the ground you 
purchase, as soon as the roads are laid out, and parties would build towards this 
open space. 4 

8455. You think a small suburban city would spring up there -—Mos 
certainly. : ‘ | 

8486. Are you aware what is the frontage of the ground, at the slope were 
you propose to build >—Six hundred feet. , 

8487. And how much of that do you think the gallery would occup5 >| 
should say about 500 feet, or 450 feet, 

8488. So that there would be only 50 feet on each side to protect it from any 
other mass of buildings that would he likely to spring up in the neighbourhood : 
—That is inconvenient certainly, but unless you go down to the flat part you 
cannot help yourself. The advantage of having it in the neighbourhood of te 
road, on the slope, and on gravel, is very great; besides which, the display 4 
the front of the building towards the Park, and its accessibility, are great points. 
If people had to go half a mile to the gallery, after they got out of “the ommnl- 

buses, they would find it to be extremely inconvenient. 
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g480. The front of the road is the narrowest part of the ground, is it not ?7— 
Yes. ¥ Cy es 

8.490. Lord Seymour.| How far do you propose to put your building back 


road? A hundred feet. You could easily have covered passages at 


from the 
so as to enable people to walk under cover without interfering with 


either end, 
the facade. , au . 
g4gi. As you propose this scheme for building the National Gallery, will you 


tate what public buildings you have ever constructed ?>—— None. 

3492 YOu have never built any s—Not a public building ; there are very few 
architects who have. vp 

g4g3. What considerable buildings have you built ?—Several houses; and I 
am engaged im several works at present ; at the Crystal Palace, for instance. 

8404. Some private hous s ?— Yes. 

8405. Have you ever built any large country houses ?—Not large ones. 

3496. Mr. Labouchere.| If the National Gallery were constructed at Kensing- 
ton Gore, it would have a tendency to raise the value of the adjoining land con- 
derably, would it not r—WVery much. 
g497. What description of buildings do you think would arise in the vicinity ? 
_I think such terraces «s those at Prince’s Gate, and that neighbourhood. 

8498. Houses of a superior description ?—Yes. r 

g499. Do you think it likely that, on ground so valuable as that, distilleries, 
breweries, and works of that sort would be erected there ?—No, I do not think 
they would be built in immediate proximity to the ground ; I think all round the 
space appropriated to this purpose, houses of a superior class would arise. 

§500. Mr. fernon.| 1 asked you just now whether there would be any diffi- 
culty from the levels in fixing the foundations of such a building, and you said 
that there would be no difficulty, because the ground is perfectly flat; you now 
state that you propose to erect your building upon the slope, as I understand 
you, and I wish to know whether that slope presents any difficulty with regard 
to the foundation of the building ?—Not such a slope as that at Kensington 
Gore. 

8:01. You referred us to another site, which you said you preferred, namely, 
a site at the end of Regent-street ?—At the end of Portland-place. 

8502, You propose to occupy what are now public gardens, or gardens attached 
to those houses, do you not ?—No; the park beyond the gardens. 

8503. Are you aware of the terms upon which the houses in the park are let? 
—No, | am not. 

8-04. You are not aware that there is a positive engagement that no building 
shall be erected in the park ?—There are private houses erected in the park. 

8505. Are you aware that there is a restriction as to the amount of building 
that can be put in the park ?—There is no restriction that an Act of Parliament, 
or the consent of the parties, could not get over. 

8506, Are you aware that there is an obligation entered into by lease with 
all the persons who have houses in the Regent's Park, limiting the amount of 
building in that park ?—1 am aware that there is a stipulation of that sort. 

8507. Therefore, if there were to be such a building as the National Gallery 
erected in that locality, there must either be an arrangement made with each 
proprietor of property there, or there must be an Act of Parliament to do away 
with the covenant which now exists ?—Of course that must be the case. 

8508. Do you think that either of those courses are feasible @—I think that 
the consent of the parties having property in that part of the park could easily 
be obtained. 

_ 8509. But it does not depend on the consent of the parties holding property 
in that part of the park, inasmuch as I have already told you there is an agree- 
ment with every person who has property belonging to the Crown all round the 
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pak; do you propose that an arrangement should be entered into with each of 


those persons, or do you expect they would give up that covenant and allow 
buildings to be erected in the park -—I think that if other parts of the park were 
thrown open to them, which might be done, you could give a quid pro quo which 
would get over the difficulty. 

8510. You have not considered that subject perhaps ?— Not as an insuperable 
objection; if it be an imsuperable objection, the project, of course, falls to the 
ground, 
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J, Fergusson, Esa. 8511. Mr. Labouchere.| What is the nature of the soil there ?—It is g clay 


| ne ; a . oe soil. 
MW Haat 8 July 1859. 8512. Rather damp, is it not ?—Drainage has improved it, and I belieye that 
{ with a large bed of concrete, the drainage of the ground and of the buildin, 
‘Nii . would be perfectly effected. 8 


Hy eet | 8513. You think there would be no dampness that would form any. sy). 
stantial objection to such a site ?—Not with proper precautions. , 
8514. Mr. B. Wail.) Has it not been found to be very difficult in the case 9 
birds, and beasts, and flowers, in the Regent’s Park, to bring them to maturity On 
account of the soil?—I believe not; but there have been no proper precay, 
tions taken to obviate the difficulty; it would be expensive, of course, to tak, 
such precautions, but not so great an expense as to form an insuperab]. 
objection. | 
8515. Has not drainage been going on at an enormous cost in the Zoologica 
Gardens for a number of years?—The only effectual drainage of the Park ha; 
been within the last two years. | 
8516. That has been undertaken by the Government; I speak of the inclo. 
sure, which has been let off to parties or individuals; I apprehend that the 
. expense has been very heavy ’—Yes; but if you erected a building such as the 
National Gallery in the Regent’s Park, you would lay a uniform bed of concrete 
under the whole, which would cut off all connexion with the clay. 
8517. Mr. Ewart.) Would there not be a damp atmosphere all round j 
owing to the tenacious character of the clay in the Regent's Park; is it not 4 
peculiar clay F—Yes. 
8518. Mr. B. Wall.) Having to deal with the soil in the way you propose 
would add greatly to the expense of the building, would it not?—No; from 
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10,000/, to 20,0004. would be sufficient to lay a bed of concrete under the whole 

of the building ; but that in such an immense building would not form a very 

| i serious item. 

i ie 8519. Lord W. Graham.]| A bed of concrete would also be applicable to the 
Kensington Gore site, would it not ?—Certainly. 

8520. Mr. B. Wall.| That makes you give an opinion decidedly in favour of 
your own plan ?-~I propose this as the best and most central site, and I do not 
think that the objections that have been made to it are such as should induce 
the removal of the Gallery to so great a distance as is proposed. I think that 
the great difficulty of want of ventilation might be got over by obtaining the air 
from a high level, and I think that the conveniences of the present site are such 

. as to counterbalance any other difficulty that may come in the way. 

| 8521. Mr. Vernon.] Do you propose by your scheme to make use of side 

| lights in any part of the buildmg?—Only in such rooms as would be appro- 
priated for the purposes of the officers, or for copying or studying; all the gal- 
leries, with the exception of the library and basement floor, would be lit from 
the roof. 

8522. Do you think it absolutely essential that, for pictures of all sorts, large 
and small, the lighting should be from the roof?—No ; for all large pictures it 
is indispensable, but small cabinet pictures-may be lighted as well from the 
sides. 

8523. Are you aware of the plan of lighting which is adopted at Munich ?-- 
Yes. 

$524. There small pictures of a class which you can only see and appreciate 
by going close up to them, are lighted by side lights, which proves to be an 
advantage ?—Yes; and it is proposed in this design so to light the two ranges 
of smaller galleries appropriated to small pictures. 

8525. You would propose, then, to light some pictures by side lights ?— Yes. 

8526. Asan economy of space and of expense?—Yes, and as an adyantage 1! 
seeing the pictures; I think small pictures are as well or better seen on the wall, 
with a light from the left or right hand, as with a light from above. 

8527. Chairman.| Have you ever thought of any plan for accommodating the 
gallery pictures, if combination should not be decided on, and it should be 
found impossible to obtain the barracks and workhouse ?—I think that if. the 
present site were brought a little forward, in the mode Sir Charles Barry pt 
poses, that would give us a larger site than that of the gallery at Munich itsell. 

$528. Without the power of extension ?—Without the power of extension. 


8529. Do you think, unless you had the command of the whole space of the 
barrack 
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ard behind, you, as an architect, could, to use a familiar expression 
od job of it on the present site ?—I think you could make it as good as 
thek at Munich, which is considered as good as any, if not the best 


parrack Y 
make a gO 


$530. Is it not a great objection if the.¢ are not the means of increasing it? 

t " . : . : = - 

You never cal have a perfect collection .f pictures; and after you have got 

— . . . Z 

1.200 OF 1,500 pictures, it would be as weli .o weed the collection, leaving only 
9 


e best. ' . : 
th The Pinacothek has full means of extension, has it not ?—It could not 


3531. : : 
ae to without deformity. 
"8532. But in that locality there is plenty of room for extension, is there not ? 
Yes. 


$533. Mr. Hardinge.| You would not be able to accommodate the statuary, 

jssuming that you could not get the barracks ?—No. 
gn34. That would be, would it not, a serious objection f 
then keep the two collections distinct. 

8535. Mr. Evwart.| Do you not think it is desirable to have any new gallery 
that may be erected for the purpose of preserving and exhibiting works of art 
capable of very great expansion :- I think the site behind the present gallery 
will afford ample means of expansion, if you can get it. 

8736. Chairman. | What calculation have you made as to the expense of the 
building you propose ?—It would depend of course on the mode of building, and 
the extent to which the plan was carried out; but as near as I can calculate, 
half a million of money would cover the whole ultimate expense of the extension, 
as far as the building of it was concerned. 

g537. Mr. B. Wall.| Not including the purchase of land 7— No. 

§538. Have you calculated at all what the amount of purchase-money would be 
that would be required :—The cost of the purchase of the barracks it is of course 
impossible to calculate ; that isa Government question. The expense of building 
a barrack, as given in the evidence before the Ordnance Committee, is stated to 
be about 100 ¢, per man, including accommodation for officers, and the purchase 
of site, and about 757. per man without that. For the workhouse, you must 
of course find other accommodation, but I believe that 30,000 /. or 40,000 /., or 
at the outside 50,000 J. paid to the parish would accommodate them much better 
than they are accommodated at present. 

8539. Mr. &. Currie.| Were you your own architect in building the beautiful 
vallery you have at your own house ?—Yes. 
~ 8540. Chairman. | Your pamphlet was reviewed, was it not, in the Quarterly 
Review :—Yes; but it was more with reference to the British Museum than 
with reference to the pictures. 


I think you must 


Edgar A. Bowring, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


8541. Chairman.]| I peLreve you are the Secretary to the Commissioners for 
the Great Exhibition ?—I am. 

8542, And one of the Under Secretaries of the Board of Trade?—1l am 
Registrar of the Board of Trade. 

$543. You are quite cognisant of the scheme which was entertained or sug- 
gested by the Commissioners, to place the buildings of a number of public 
institutions in one group ?—I am. 

_ $544. Comprising various establishments, literary, scientific, artistic, and 
industrial 7—Yes. 

8545. What was the whole number of such institutions that were proposed to 
be so combined ?—The Commissioners have scarcely attempted to define any 
precise number; they have provided space in the ground which they have pur- 
chased at Kensington Gore to accommodate all that may wish to come. Those 
to which special reference is made in their Report, are the National Gallery, the 
Sculpture Galleries of the British Museum, in case they should be removed, a 
great Trade or Commercial Museum, the formation of which is now under con- 
sideration, and the nucleus of which is already possessed by the Commissioners, 
museums of patented inventions, of medizval art, &e., as well as the Govern- 
ment department of Science and Art, for which it is absolutely necessary to find 
permanent accommodation. : SET 

8546. Was not an invitation held out to other public institutions to join, if 
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they were disposed, that same group to which you have alluded ?-—Yeg, th 
learned societies and different scientific bodies. 

S547. What number of such institutions do you consider the Kensington .... 
eround which has been purchased could accommodate >—It would depend be, 
tirely upon the size of the buildings and the nature of the general arrangemeys, 
adopted. 

8548. You are, I presume, well acquainted with that piece of ground 2+ Yo, 
I am. 

8549. Can you mention the exact acreage which has been purchased ?—Ig ;, 
as nearly as possible, 86 acres altogether. P 

8550. What proportion of that was purchased with money the surplus of th. 
Great Exhibition ?—It was a joint contribution of 150,000/. pounds each, by the 
Government and the Royal Commission. 

8551. Has that sum been all expended ¢?—A certain portion of it is at. this 
moment unexpended. 

8552. Do you know how much ?—I think about 15,000/. remains; there are 
certain negotiations now in progress to which that will be applicable. 

$553. Is their object to extend the ground further. There is a wedge that 
comes in from the road, with buildings upon it?—It will, perhaps, be scarce] 
advisable to enter into particulars with reference to those points at present. 

8554. It is considered a good purchase, is it not 1—The best test is the valye 
of the surrounding property; since the purchase property in the neighbourhood 
has been sold at a much higher rate. 

8555. Do you think that that property would at any time fetch as much or 
more than was actually given for it >—Yes, I do. 

8556. What is the nature of the soil?—Mr. Mylne, a gentleman of very con- 
siderable geological attainments, who has published a geological map of London, 
and who lives in the immediate neighbourhood, has taken a great deal of trouble 
in investigating the nature of the soil; and he has just prepared the map I now 
produce, which exhibits completely what the soil is. The dark colour represents 
the London clay; the red lines show the proposed lines of road. The whole 
estate is on gravel, with the single exception of the little strip to which I am 
now pointing, where the London clay comes to the surface. 

8557. Lord Seymour.) That is near the road >—Yes: about 50 or 60 yards 
from the road. 

8558. And that is on high ground, which could be easily drained /—There 
would not be the slightest difficulty with regard to the drainage of that land; 
there are some ponds in this part (pointing them out on the plan), into which the 
drainage runs. 

8559. And those ponds could be themselves drained, could they not ?-—There 
would not be the slightest difficulty in draining the whole property. These (point- 
ing them out) are very first-class houses; this to which I-am now pointing is 4 
narrow public lane; and these are some very small tenements which we of course 
do not expect will remain there. . 

8560. Chairman.) You have mentioned that the lower part of the ground is 
London gravel ?—Yes, as is also the higher part, with the exception of the small 
intervening strip of clay. 

8561. Lord W. Graham.| Do you know what is under the clay ?—The sinall 
piece to which I have referred you may consider as a clay soil ; the rest is entirely 
gravel. 

8562. Chairman.| With the exception of the part near the road, which is clay, 
the whole remainder of the soil is gravel >—Yes. 

8563. What amount of acreage of clay is there to be deducted 2—It is a very 
small piece; I do not think it has been exactly calculated. 

8564. Is there an intermediate space or stratum of clay between the Kensing- 
ton gravel and the gravel which commences on the lower part of the Kensingto® 
Gore ground ?—It is gravel at Gore House; it begins at the back of Gore 
House. 

8565. There it begins to be clay ?—Yes; it is a very narrow strip. 

8566. And then the gravel begins to appear again in the lower part; 16 not 
that so ?>—-Yes. j 

8567. What are the elevations of the different portions of the ground aii 
I have another map here (producing it), on which the elevations are all laid dow2; 


they are stated with reference to the Liverpool datum, which is about Hae a 
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balow Trinity high-water mark; of course, if the object be to see the relative p yeh J 
7 J ¢ : M . 2 ~ — = se * ( ry a 
| jevations, it makes very little difference which datum is given Bea, NS» 
4 e > Pe. E ce . 7 2 : sd. 
| $568. The ground at Kensington Gore is not like that at Pimlieo, which was -Ses2 

OU. é a ae F . <i : a , : E . hrs ty —— 
overlaid with a surface of clay ;—At Kensington Gore it is overlaid with a slioht 3 July 1853. 


ortion of brick earth to a very small extent, - 

8560. Will you have the goodness to specify the elevation ?—At Gore House 
the elevation Is from 58 to os feet above the Liverpool datum. 

g570. Lord Seymour.) W hat is that above the Trinity 7—About 46 to 52 feet; 
shat is on the road opposite to Gore House. 

3571. To what level does the lower portion of the ground sink ?— To 26 feet 
above the Liverpool datum, which represents rather less than 14 feet above Trinity 
joh-water mark. | : 1 
‘g572. What difference does that give between the highest point on the dice 
of the road and the lowest point —It is a slope on the first half of the estate, 
and the second half is flat, therefore to ascertain the gradient you would only 
take the part on which it slopes. j 
8573. Lallude to the gross difference between the lower part and the upper 
round -—Thirty-eight feet over a length of 2,500 feet. 

8574. Are you competent to give any information as to what the level is on 
which the present National Gallery stands ?—Twenty-eight feet above Trinity 
datum. ; 

g575, That is the ground upon which or where the National Gallery stands, 

‘< it2—Yes; but at Charing Cross, where the statue stands, it is only 24 feet 
above the Liverpool datum, or 10 feet above the Trinity datum. = 

$76. How much above Trinity datum is the ground just in front of the 
National Gallery —About 28 feet. 

sso, Mr. Labouchere.| What is the elevation of Buckingham Palace ?— 

Nineteen feet above the Liverpool datum, and less than seven above the Trinity 
House datum. 
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Twenty-three feet above the 


8580. Is it not the fact that the floor of Westminster Hall is practically nearly 
about the same level as the Trinity high-water mark ?—I should think it must 
he very nearly the same. 

8581. Chairman.] What is the difference between the level of the highe 


ad 


onest 
part of the Kensington Gore ground, near the road, and the level of the gravel- 
pits, or what is called. the Deer Park, behind the sunk fence of Kensington 
Gardens, where the bastions are ?>—At the highest point of the Gore House estate 
there is only a difference of a very few feet. 

$582. That is at the point near the road?—Yes, where it adjoins Eden 
Lodge, 

8583. What is the greatest breadth of the ground purchased by the Commis- 
sioners ?—The average breadth is above 1,200 feet. 

8584. One part is two or three times as broad as another, isit not. The 
lower part is much broader than the other. I may mention that the slope con- 
tinues from Kensineton Gore and the road down to a little brook which occurs 
about half way across the property ; therefore there is a distance of about 1.200 
feet of slope, on which the inclination is between 1 in 30 and 1 in 40, which is 
something like the inclination of Waterloo-place or St. James’s-street. 

_ 8585. The narrowest part of the property is the frontage towards the road, is 
It not‘ Yes. 

_ 8586. And that part is separated from another little strip by a range of build- 
nes ’—Yes, consisting chiefly of first-class houses. . 

‘587. What is the whole extent of frontage towards the road, including in 
your measurement the little strip of unpurchased ground that intervenes ?—It 
is very nearly 1,100 feet, of which the unpurchased part is rather more than 
300, 2 
8588, What is the width respectively of the two purchased parts fronting to 
the road ?—Six hundred feet on the Gore House side, and very nearly 200 on the 
other, of which 100 feet are to be devoted to a road. 
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8580. What is the greatest width of the ground in the lower part, where 4), 
widest portion of the ground is ?—Two thousand feet, as nearly as possible, : 

8590.-You mentioned that the National Gallery and the British Museum art 
collections were proposed to be combined in one edifice ; what part of the @Tound 
was it that was destined for that purpose ?—There has been no distinct reco, 
mendation made; the Commissioners merely suggested that it was desirable 4, 
have it on the north side of the property, with a frontage towards the road, apq 
with the trade museum on the south, and the Government departments , 
science and art on the two sides. 

8591. What space was it proposed there snould be between each of the build. 
ings, with a view to the circulation of air?—The Commissioners have made y, 
proposal as to that, 

8592. If there were a proposal to collect a great number of other edifice, 
on the remainder of the ground, they would begin by putting pretty close t, 
each other the three or four buildings they have already destined to oceupy the 
site, in order to give room for the addition of others, would they not ?—Th¢ 
Commission are not in a position to decide such questions independently of the 
Government, because, by an arrangement with the Government, they and the 
Commissioners have a joint control over the property. 

8503. Mr. B. Wall.j The department of science and art includes the Schools 
of Design, does it not ?—Yes. 

8594. So that it is the intention of the Commission, if the scheme is carried 
out, to remove the Schools of Design to Kensington ?—-The department of ari, 
which has been hitherto known by the name of the School of Design, has no per. 
manent location at present; it is merely temporarily lodged in Marlborough 
House. 

8505. But it is the intention of the founders of the scheme to which you have 
referred to remove the Schools of Design to Kensington, is it not /—That is what 
the Commissioners point to; the decision on the point rests however with the 
Government. 

8596. Chairman.| Considering how much has been said as to the evil of smoke 
and other noxious effluvia both at the National Gallery and at the British Mu- 
seum, and the mischief that arises from the discoloration and other damage 
to the monuments, do you uot think that if the National Gallery were placed 
in connexion with other buildings the different objects of art would run the 
risk of still being exposed to those evil influences?—The only building from 
which you would expect to have smoke would be the laboratory in connexion 
with the department of science, but I have ascertained that the smoke generated 
there would not be more than from a common kitchen fire ; smoke is as greata 
nuisance to the department as it would be to the National Gallery, and I have 
ascertained moreover that they would use smokeless fuel. 

8597. Do you not think that the erection of numerous important public build 
ings on one site would raise a sort of suburban city around them, inhabited botl 
by gentlemen and tradespeople ?— You would very possibly have the same effect 
as that which is observable at Sydenham, where all the frontages near the 
Crystal Palace are being bought for building purposes. You would attract 
population there, but it would be a population inhabiting houses of the first 
class, from which the amount of smoke would: be very trifling ; it would not be 
more than that of a provincial town. 

8598. Do they burn a less quantity of coal than other houses ?—There would 
be much fewer of them. 

8509. If people of the first class go to reside there, they must have trades- 
people and others living near them, must they not ?—It would naturally bring 
a population round, no doubt. ; 

8600. Mr. Labouchere.] Would not ground in the immediate vicinity of this 
property become so valuable that there is but little probability of its being occt- 
pied by any class of building except first-class houses; it would never answe! 
for a brewery or distillery?—No; when people can get 3,000/. or 4,0001, au 
acre for land, as they do at present in that neighbourhood, I conceive it is 0! 
very likely there would be a brewery or distillery there. 

8601. The tradesmen also would be at a certain distance from the propos 
site, would they not ?—I apprehend so; the immediate vicinity would be occupl¢ 
entirely by first-class houses. 


8602. Chairman.] Do you not consider that if the Gallery occupied ine whole 
rontage 
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he road, and houses, even of a superior class , ee 
t ? ; I ass, were to spring upon &, 4. Bowring, A bi 


rtage to : i 
ae pe of it, and also a certain number of other houses connected with them Esq ee 
’ te effect would be that there would be a town extending on each idea Path Bi 


e ultima the ' al Ail 
me not many yards of the building; and do you not think that the building 8 July 1853. ie} 
“ould ultimately be exposed to those noxious influences which it is considered it 
' ‘rable now to avoid ?—That must be the case to a certain extent anywhere 


0 desi : : ° ; 

where you attract the population, but there is no place in London or its imme- 
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‘iate vicinity in which you could have such security against that intrusion as 

ould have on the Commissioners ground. a ae 
| j ia 

] 

. 
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9603. Do-you not think a preferable site for such delicate objects as there are 


‘a the National Gallery, would be the centre of some wide open space, with a 
sufficient interval between it and the population, and the smoke, to allow the air Va 
io circulate freely, and to be diluted before it reached the building ?—I can con- }| ! ein 
ceive a spot 1m the centre of Hyde Park which would be a very desirable situa- aie ae 
ion; but from the practical difficulty which the Commissioners experienced in Pane it | | 
obtaining a site 1m Hyde Park for a few months, for the purposes of a national eae SA ah | 
object like the Great Exhibition, I think the difficulty of carrying out such a | ANE a 
roject would be insuperable. | yen 
8604. Have you examined the sites proposed by the Commission, of which eT 
Lord Seymour and Mr. Ewart were members !—I am cognisant of their Report, | eS Wel 


and of the sites they proposed. 
8605. Do you not think that if the National Gallery, though not on such a site Wil 
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as that to which I have alluded, stood by itself, it would be spared from those | | 
‘niurious influences to which allusion has been made, more effectually than if et i} My . 
combined with another great group of buildings which would be likely to increase at aed 


the population about it :—Two sites were suggested by the Commission to which 
ou sefer, in the event of Government not being willing to incur the expense of 
yurchasing another site. 

3606. My question is, whether a more insulated site, though not in the centre TRL Aa 
of a great park, would not be better calculated to shield the National Gallery at ! 
from the influences to which I have alluded, than other sites in the neighbour- | 


hood of which a suburban town would be likely to spring up ?—A suburban Wea) 
town already exists at the back of, and immediately surrounding, the site to the Wate 
north of Kensington Gardens, to which I understand the National Gallery Com- i ; hi 
mission to have referred. The far larger tract of ground purchased by the ETAT A 
Roval Commission on the south of Kensington Gardens affords a much more 4} it 
} 


insulated site. 

8607. Mr. Labouchere-| Do you believe it possible to find a space such as the . mit 
Chairman describes, in which such a building could be erected, except in one | ] 
of the parks in the immediate vicinity of London ;—I am not aware of any spot eyo He i) 
presenting anything like the advantages that the Commissioners’ sround does. a 

608. Was not that question considered by the Commissioners before the Haat} 
eround was purchased ?—Very much. It is entirely owing to accidental and 
family matters that this property has not been built over long ago. 

8609. Every open space near London has been rapidly built upon lately, has 
it not >—Yes. 

8610. Was not this the only ground applicable and available for the pur- 
pose :—Yes, it was. 

8611. This property abuts on one side on the Park ?—Yes ; that gives an 
area of 677 acres (which is, I find, the joint area of Hyde Park and Kensington 
Gardens), which is of course absolutely secured against being built over; so 
that on the north you have an absolute security against intrusion. 

8612. Mr. Ewart.] Do you not consider it most important to have an open 
space to the north ?-Yes. 

8613. Is it not the fact that the principal mischief comes from the north ?— 
Certainly ; and that was considered by the Commissioners in fixing on a south- 
west part of London | 

8614. You have alluded to the report of the Commission of which Lord Po a 
Seymour and myself were members ; are you aware that the Commissioners had He se 
before them at that time any proposition with regard to the purchase of this Whe 
property at Kensington Gore 1—I believe that property is not the one to which 1 aM 

they especially referred. 

8615. The Royal Commissioner’s 
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8616. Mr. B. Wall.) The ground in favour of which the Commisgione, 
reported is still to be had, is it not ?—I am not able to say with certainty ; ie. 
was a very small piece, consisting of from 15 to 20 acres; and the Royal Gon, 
mission felt that for their purposes it was useless to attempt to get so small 9 
space. 

8617. Do you know the distance from Spitalfields to Kensington ?—] AM not 
prepared to say; I should think between five and six miles; I have not any 
exact knowledge of the distance. 5 

8618. There are a great many young artists and pupils who live in that part 
of the metropolis, are there not ?—A considerable number, I believe. 

8619. And if the collections were removed to Gore House, they Would he 
pupils at that institution ?— 1 did not apply the remarks I previously made to the 
School of Design at Spitalfields, but rather to what is now called the Departmen, 
of Art at Marlborough House ; I contemplated the removal of that, but | Should 
eonsider the Spitalfields School of Design much in the same light as the PYrovincia} 
schools of design; there can be no objection to having those local schools of 
design in communication with the central body. 

8620. In point of fact we should have a very expensive staff, without scholars > 
—I contemplate the removal of the whole of the Department now at Mar! borough 
House, entirely distinct from Spitalfields. 

8621. Mr. Ewart.] Spitalfields is a local school 2—Yes ; it is not at all neces. 
sary, | apprehend, to remove that any more than it would be necessary to remove 
the Birmingham or Manchester schools to London. 

8622. Mr. B. Wail.) Are not the patterns which we see at Marlborough 
House, and some of which we see at Gore House, intended for the instruction of 
scholars in design ?—I apprehend so. 

8623. Therefore it is of the last importance that those scholars should see the 
specimens at Gore House ?—It is certainly very useful for them to see them, 

8624. And the majority of those who are likely to benefit from those drawings 
and patterns live in the heart of the metropolis ?—The Spitalfields school, to 
which you probably refer, possesses its own examples and patterns, like any 
other local school of design ; that school is already between three and four miles 
from the central department at Marlborough House. 

8625. But there is a great difference between six miles and three >—It is much 
less than three miles from Marlborough House to the Commissioners’ estate : it 
is not two miles. 

8626. Mr. Labouchere.| Great doubt has been expressed by some witnesses as 
to the propriety of removing the National Gallery to the neighbourhood of Gore 
House on account of the want of accessibility, especially to persons in the 
humbler classes of life who might desire to visit the National Gallery ; have you 
turned your attention to that subject, and have vou any statement with reference 
to it that you are able to make to the Committee ?—Do you mean actual acces- 
sibility to the site, or only as affected by its supposed remoteness ? 

8627. Ishould be glad to have your opinion on both points, beginning with 
the first?—With regard to the accessibility of the site, and as to the means of 
communication, the property itself would be surrounded by excellent roads, 
varying from 80 to 100 feet wide; those roads are all laid down in the map | 
have here ; and as to the possibility of people going, if they wish it,sueh a dis- 
tance, I would instance the Great Exhibition itself, on a site just opposite the 
Commissioners’ estate, which during a period of between five and six months, 
was visited by upwards of 6,000,000 persons, showing, that if you give sufficient 
inducement to people to go, neither the distance from the heart of London, 
nor the difficulty of getting there, will deter them from going. 

8628. Mr. Hardinge.| Are there any students who attend lectures at Marl- 
borough House ?— Yes ; there are classes and lectures there for technical instruc- 
tion in various departments, which are numerously attended by students 
(besides the regular School of Design at Somerset House, which is about to be 
transferred there). 

8629. What part of London do they come from ?—I do not know. 

8630. Mr. B. Wail.) A great number of persons who came to the Exhibition, 
consisting of schools, labourers, and a vast variety of other people sent up from 
the country and from the metropolis, had their expenses paid by private sub- 
scriptions, had they not?—That was the ease to some extent; but they forme 
a very small proportion indeed of the gross number of 6,000,000. 


8631. Have 
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$631. Have many persons visited the exhibition which is now open at Gore 
House 1 ¥ €8.5 about 8,000 since its opening, at the end of May. 
3632. Has not the fee for admission been reduced from sixpence to threepence ? ; 
_ Yes, on Mondays. 8 July 1853, a 
8633- Has not that reduction been made in consequence of the small number 
ersons who visited the place ?—I always contemplated that after the exhibi- 
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of BR abe ape aie | t | 
cr had been opened for some time, the charge for admission would be reduced i | 
| The number of visitors since it has been opened has been at the rate of 70,000 Ht | 
| _ ~ on ; TA ~~ ~ yen Pr 3 Waid 
I year People go in great numbers to Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, and | Ht | 


Kew Gardens, notwithstandivg their distance from London. Nn 
I 8634. For what reason was the fee for admission to the exhibition at Gore 1 all 
» House reduced ?—1 cannot state; it is very usual in the second part of a season A 
to demand a lower rate of admission ; I have not had any personal acquaintance 14 
with the reasons for the reduction. at | i 
9635. Is it not your opinion that it had reference to the small number of Wie 
yjsitors 21 am really scarcely in a position to say. it 
| 8636. You are not in a position to give a negative to my question ?—No, be- | 
éause | cannot state the reasons which have induced the reduction. I can only | 
say that I always expected that the charge for admission would be ultimately i 
reduced. 
8637. Lord Seymour.) All those buildings you have mentioned are buildings | 
10 which persons have access without payment :—Yes, without payment. 
8638. Ard you compare the exhibition at Gore House, which has been open WAAR) 
but for a short time, and for entrance to which payment has been demanded . 
| with them?—I have a statement here (producing it) of the number of persons 
) visiting different places, both in and out of London, and I find that the number 
) of visitors last year at the Zoological Gardens, where a charge is made for | 
admission, Was 305,203, or very nearly as many as at the National Gallery, where Ua. 
they amounted to 352,220, and where no charge is made. I take those gardens Hive 
as a well known popular place of amusement; it is half a mile further from the a 
5 Palace of Westminster than the Commissioners’ site, and about the same distance ia) 
| from Charing Cross as that site. an | 
8639. Mr. Vernon. | Do you include children among the number of visitors to vie 
the Zoological Gardens -—It is ealled the number of visitors. In Kew Gardens ee! 
last year the number was 231,010; that ismany miles from London; that shows l ! 
| that if you give people a sufficient inducement, they do not find distance an | 
objection. The number visiting Hampton Court was 173,391 last year; while | i 
the visitors to the British Museum were 507,973, and to the Vernon Gallery } 
155,013. I have also here a statement of the number of the visitors at the Duke | 
of Northumberland’s two houses, and also at the Bridgwater Gallery and Windsor | H | 


Castle, in the six summer months of 1851. 
8640. Have you the numbers ?—Yes; to Northumberland House (which is in | 
town) the numbers were, 240,000 ; to Sion House (out of town), 110,000; to the it 
Bridgwater Gallery (in town), 80,000; and to Windsor Castle, 129,400. I ven- | 
ture to submit that all these figures prove conclusively that the mere distance of WHE 
| a place of exhibition or public amusement from the heart of London, or even ny 
' from London itself, forms no bar whatever to its beg resorted to freely by the H 
great masses of the population, whose interests it is so important to bear in mind 
when considering the question of the site of the National Gallery. 
_ 8641. Lord Seymour.| Are there not certain restrictions put on the admission , fs { 
into those galleries, although they are in town, inasmuch as the people have to Wana a 
20 elsewhere to obtain tickets before they can be admitted >—Yes. Lt ota 
8642. And that always is a considerable restriction upon the admission of the Wal 
public 2—Yes, it probably tends in that direction. | ie 
8643. Mr. Vernon.] With reference to the places of resort out of town which | | 
you have mentioned, both Kew and Hampton Court are open on Sunday, are int a 
they not 2—They are; but I believe that Kew Gardens have been so opened for : NH Nie 
me the first time this summer. The number of visitors there in 1850 was 179,627, bi AH ae 
/ and in 1851, 327,900. In these years, as well as in 1852, those gardens were | Alt 
closed on Sunday. while 
$644, And Sunday is a day on which the working classes would naturally ey | 
avail themselves very largely as a matter of course of the opportunity to take a yt 
holiday to any agreeable place out of town ?—Yes, that may be the case. 
8645. Mr. B. Wail. | Have you ever heard of any evil resulting to the pic- ae 
0.59. 4H 2 tures AW tee | Hi 
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tures from the number of people who visit them, either at Bridgwater Hoy, 

Northumberland House, or Windsor Castle ?—No; the reports given py ih 
Duke of Northumberland and Lord Ellesmere, and also that from Winds 
that the conduct of the visitors was perfectly exemplary; it was certain 
the period of the Exhibition. 

_ 8646. Of course any injury that might occur to the pictures in the Nationg| 
Gallery would equally occur, and rather more strongly, to the pictures in North 
wumberland House, that being in rather a lower position, nearer the river and the 
smoke of the Metropolis ?—Yes ; it is on lower ground. ‘ 


or, are, 
ly 80 at 


8647. Lord W. Graham.| The rooms in Northumberland House are all Covered 
with carpet, are they not, so that there would not be so much dust ?—[ 
able to speak upon that point. 

8648. Chairman.] Would you propose to have the National Gallery open rf 
Sundays ?—That question has not been considered by the Commission; no; do 
I conceive that it comes in any way within their province to consider it. 

8649. Do you think there is more objection to it than there is to Hampton 
Court being open on that day ?—] am scarcely prepared to discuss that poins, 

8650. Lord Seymour.] Have you taken any means to ascertain whether oy no, 
the class of artists in the Metropolis would object or would approve of the removal 
of the National Gallery to such a site as that at Gore House, assuming that that Site 
afforded the means for constructing a finer gallery than now exists at Trafalgar. 
square ?—So far as I can judge, | should say the general opinion is favourable 
to the removal; but lam aware that there is not a unanimity of opinion on that 
subject. 

8651. Upon what grounds do you form that judgment !—-In the reports whi), 
I have seen occasionally in the papers of the evidence given before this Com. 
mittee, I have observed that there is conflicting evidence on the advisability of 
removing the site. I have also heard the matter discussed on various occasions, 

8652. Are the Committee to understand, that, as connected with the Commis. 
sion, you have not instituted any inquiry so as to be able to give the Committee 
any opinion on the subject >—I have made no official inquiry on behalf of the 
Commission directed to the especial question of the feeling of the collective body 
of artists on the point ; nor do I see how that could have been done, consistently 
with the necessity of secrecy during the conduct of the negotiations for the pw- 
chase of the land. 

8653. You propose to remove a great many institutions to this distant site, as 
I understand, do you not -—Yes. 


am Not 


8654. For the purpose of instructing various classes of persons in this Metro. 
polis in works of art !—Making it the great central educational point in science 
and in art. 

8655. In order to make it the great central place for education, is not one 
important element for consideration its accessibility to the public ?—Certainly. 

8656. What means did you take to ascertain whether or not the classes to be 
educated there would object to or would approve of going there:—The first 
question for the Commission to decide was the question as to the practicability 
of obtaining a site; and the moment they found there was no such a thing asa 
perfectly central site to be obtained, they had no alternative but to take one 
further removed. It was not a question of the Commission choosing whether a 
site in the centre of London or one farther off would be most accessible, it 
was a question of possibility ; that was the immediate cause of a comparatively 
suburban site being chosen. 

8657. Do you propose to have lectures upon art ?—I presume they would be 
included in any general arrangement. 

8658. Did you endeavour to ascertain from the class of persons who would 
attend those lectures, whether there would be a great inconvenience in having 
lectures at such a distance from London as Kensington Gore ?—Those lectures 
are already given at Marlborough House and at the Museum of Economic 
Geology. In the case of the latter, I am able to state that the number of persons, 
especially of the working classes, applying for admission is infinitely greater than 
could possibly be accommodated. 

8659. Did you endeavour to ascertain where the people come from who attend 
these lectures at the Museum of Practical Geology ?—No, I have not bee® 
informed. 


8660, Nor 


ia 
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3660. Nor do you know where the people come from who come to Marl- 
porough House, and attend the lectures '—No, I do not. 

3661. One of the objects you had in view was to have a museum of archi- 
jectural design ?>—One of the objects was to render such a thing possible; at 
resent there 18 no such thing in existence, as far as | am aware. 

3662. Is there not a small] concern of the kind in Cannon-row at present, vot 
up by some gentlemen, in connexion with workmen ’—I am aware that there ca 
4 large collection at Thames Bank, belonging to the Government, of medizval 
casts, and so forth. . 

9663. Is there not an architectural museum of some kind in Cannon-row ?— 
[am not aware of it. — . 

3664. You cannot give the Committee any information, founded on inquiry, 
as t0 whether or not people would object to go out to Kensington Gore for the 
purpose of recery ins 1ustl uction in art :—We can only judge from. past expe- 
Hence; our experience derived from the Exhibition is, most decidedly, that 
people would go there, 

S665. The experience you have had, as far as it applies to the societies to 
whom you have applied, is, 1 believe, unfavourable to going there ?—The Com- 
mission have made no application of any kind to any society; they have merely 
stated, “ If you like to come to our site, here is a site to which you may come a 
hut they have neyer entertained the idea of forcing it upon them. 

3666. It has been intimated to the various societies that there might be a site 
available for them on this spot, because it was intimated directly in the Report 
of the Commissioners ; are you aware whether they have viewed it favourably or 
not:—As respects the Chartered Societies who compose the body your Lord- 
ship probably specially refers to, their opinion, I believe, is adverse to removal 
at the present moment. 

667. Those societies may be considered to consist rather of the upper classes, 
may they not ?—Yes. 

8668. They are unfavourable to the removal ?—They are unfavourable to the 
removal, 

$669. And as to the class of artists, you cannot give us any opinion ?—No, 
[am not ina position to give an opinion as to them beyond what I have already 
stated. i 

8670. Mr. Hardinge.| Do nota large proportion of artists live at Kensington, 
and in that neighbourhood ?—Yes; the Commissioners made inquiry on that 
subject, and found that a great number lived to the west of Charing Cross. 

8671. Mr. Ewart.] On what grounds do the societies object to the proposed 
removal 2—Simply and solely on the ground of the proposed site being so far 
removed from the centre of London; but the same objection was made to the 
site of Somerset House originally; it was stated to be impossible to remove 
westward of Gresham-street ; and if I am correctly informed, the site which the 
learned societies are at this moment anxious to obtain is one in the direct line 
to Kensington Gore, and more than half way thither from Somerset House. 

8672. Mr. Labouchere.] There were several distinguished artists, were there 
uot, on the Royal Commission ?— Yes, who were parties to their report. 

8673. Sir Charles Eastlake ?>—Yes. 

8674. Sir Richard Westmacott 2—Yes. 

8675. And Sir Charles Barry ?—Yes; Sir Charles Eastlake and Sir Richard 
Westmacott were both members of the Commission to decide on a site for the 
National Gallery. 

8676, Mr. B. Wall.| Those gentlemen are connected with the Royal Aca- 
demy?—Yes; and Sir Charles Eastlake is also connected with the National 
Gallery, 

8677. Mr. Vernon.| In the statement made just now of the number of persons 
attending various galleries, you took the year 1852 as an instance, did you not? 
—The statement from which I read applies to three years ; 1851 was an excep- 
honal year, 

_8678: Are you aware that in the year 1852 the numbers who visited the 
National Gallery were much fewer, and that only about half the number attended 
in that year that usually have attended it in former years ?—There was consider- 
ably less than half the number that attended in 1851. 

8679. Are you aware that the number generally was less in that year than in 
0.59. i 4H3 1850’— 
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E. A. Bowring, 18507—Yes; in 1850 there were 575,000; and in 1852, 352,000; that;. 
Esq. exclusive of the Vernon Gallery. . 
8680. Mr. Labouchere.| Can you speak generally as to the objects of the Ro ral 
Commissioners in purchasing this site?—It was to afford the means of educa. 
tion in art and science, and to concentrate it as much as possible, by bringin, 
together all the different departments and bodies representing art and science 
so as to be mutually beneficial to them all alike; it was considered desirable to 
concentrate their libraries for instance ; at present they are all scattered ; each 
body has its own separate collection, and the funds of most of them being yey, 
aE limited, there are not many means of improving their libraries ; but on this gi, 
it has been proposed that one general library should be made, available for al]. 
ry 8681. Would there not be a considerable convenience to the public in th, 
) juxtaposition of several of these great objects of attraction !—Certainly ; ang 
| even the societies which are at present unwilling to come to Kensington, hay, 
. expressed a decided opinion in favour of the juxtaposition ; the Royal Society 
and the Astronomical Society, for instance. F 

8682. Lord Seymour.] You think that it would be a great advantage to hay, 
one general library for all these purposes ?—Yes. | 

8683. A library which must embrace all subjects of art, and all subjects of 
practical science —Precisely. 

8684. Do you think that separate libraries for separate departments would 
also be necessary ?—If you have those departments all there, I scarcely see the 
necessity for having a distinct library for each department. 

8685. You are aware that at the British Museum there is a very large library? 
—Yes. ; 

86086. And are there many departments which require frequent reference to 
books ?—Yes. 

8687. Are you aware that for their own convenience they are obliged to have 
small departmental libraries, besides the one general library >—That is toa 
certain extent the case. 

8688. Does not that seem to show that, instead of having one general library 
answering the purpose of all, the subdivisions of knowledge makes it desirable 
to have separate libraries for the different departments in art?—lI should not 
propose to remove from the British Museum the books they have there now; 
my feeling would rather be to let the suggested library include duplicates of such 
scientific works as are now in the Museum, and a large number of which dupli- 
cates are already possessed by isolated societies. 

8689. You would begin by making another vast library, applicable to all 
purposes of art and all purposes of science ?—Yes, but of course it would be very 
restricted in its extent as compared with a vast national general library, such as 
that at the British Museum. 

8690. Would it not be necessary, besides, that each of these departments 
should have smaller libraries for ready reference, without going to the central 
library ?—I do not apprehend that that would be necessary. 

8691. Is it not the case that at the British Museum the different departments 
are obliged to have libraries for the purpose of ready reference, besides the one 
large general library ?—It is to a certain extent, I believe. 

8692. Why then do you think that your establishments at Kensington Gore 
would be exempt from that condition which is found necessary at the British 
Museum ?—It may be a matter of convenience, for those societies who can afford 
it (which few can), to have good libraries of their own ; but I apprehend that the 
convenience of having a comprehensive library for general reference on all such 
subjects as those in question would far outweigh any inconvenience there might 
be in people having to go a few additional yards for their books. 

8693. This library would be open to the public for study s—I apprehend s0. | 

8694. In the case of any book in frequent use, you must have many copies ol 
it, so that it may be referred to in the particular departments, and may not be 
taken from the library where the students would be able to see it i—It is inva 
riably necessary, in any library, to have several copies of works of a very popular 
nature. 

8695. You would require in the library a great many copies of all the best 
works on art and all the best works on science >—To a certain extent that mig at 
be convenient, but I do not know that it would be necessary to have such dupli- 
cates to any great extent. 

8696. M. 
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3696. Mr. Ewart. | wos on eas? Pisce be devoted to science and art, 
“4 would exclude a vast number of other subjects, and would be a limited library? 
_No doubt. ; . nl an, 3 

8607: Chairman.| Do you not think that if a student of painting or sculpture 
wished to consult a book connected with his own pursuit, it would be rather in- 
convenient for him to go, perhaps, some distance to a general library in order to 
wet that book, instead of having it to his hand ?—By having a general library, 
ne would have it to his hand. st 

8608. Would you let all the buildings have access to the library ?—That is a 

oint which has not yet been considered ; though I presume every possible 
facility would be given for consulting the library. I may here observe, with 
reference both to this and to the other questions that have been raised before 
the Committee respecting the occupation of the Kensington Gore site, that the 
Roval Commission has not attempted to do more than submit for public consi- 
deration and discussion the outline of a general system, bearing in mind, to use 
ihe words of their report, “ that the filling up of the plan that may be adopted 
« must be left to the wants expressed, to the interest felt by the public at large, 
« and to the voluntary efforts of institutions, societies, and individuals aided by 
« the efforts of Government, to develop more fully the institutions already founded 
« by it, and which are so much appreciated by the public.” 

§699. Would not a student of sculpture or painting, unless there were a li- 
brarv In his own department, or in his own range of hall or gallery, be obliged 
to go to a distance to get any book he might wish to consult ?—It might so happen ; 
but that would seem to be a question of the greater or less extent of the library 
proposed to be formed there; not a question of the desirableness of having or not 
having it. 

8700. He would have to leave the building in which he was studying sculpture 
or painting, and go to another building, where there was a library, and thus 
separate himself from one object to get to another ?—On the supposition that 
the library was apart from the other buildings, it would be so; but the question 
seems to be whether it is desirable to have a library there for the convenience of 
students. 

8701. Lord Seymour.] Would this combined collection of institutions be avail- 
able for the purposes of study and the promotion of art, unless it had a library 
connected with it ?—I apprehend that a library must always be a useful accessory 
to other means of study. 

8702. Mr. Labouchere.| Would there be any difficulty, in point of space, in 
finding ample room for collections of works of art, and for any library that it 
might be thought desirable to connect with those collections ?— None whatever, 
the space is so ample. 

8703. With regard to the question of accessibility, have you heard any sug- 
gestion of any fresh means of communication across Hyde Park to the proposed 
site?-—Of course that is a matter for the public and the Government to decide. 
[have heard an ingenious suggestion, that you might make a road accessible to 
omnibuses, fur instance, where the sunk fence runs now which separates Hyde 
Park from Kensington Gardens, by which they would approach below the level 
of the Park and eross Rotten Row by means of a tunnel, without in any way 
interfering with the park. 

8704. Mr. B. Wall.] To connect Tyburnia with Kensington ?—Yes. 

8705. Mr. Labouchere.] Have you any reason to believe that that proposal 
as been seriously entertained or considered by persons whose opinions would 
be of weight ?—The only persons I have heard discuss it have been favourable to 
tas a very ingenious suggestion. I am not prepared to say that it has been 
*itertained seriously or sufficiently as a distinct proposition. 

5706. Mr. B. Wail.| Has it been at all examined by the Government depart- 
nent :—Not that I am aware of; but it would give a fresh means of access from 
t part of London to this site. 
°707. Lord W. Graham.| Do you consider it necessary that all those depart- 


| Tents of education to which you have alluded, should be connected with the pic- 


—— 


lure gallery }—I think it is very desirable that they should be so connected. 
5708. Do you think it is important to all of them ?—Not equally so to all. 

_, 8709, To which ?— To the art department; to all students in the department 

vi itt, It is very desirable that they should have access to a National Gallery in 

Which they could get instruction in the principles of art. 
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E. A. Bowring, 8710. Is it very desirable, in your opinion, to have schools of design in eg 
Esq. nexion with the National Gallery’—My own opinion, as [ have stated, ig = 
the students in the department of art would be much benefited, had they Sie, 
8 July 1853. to. a properly-arranged and extensive national collection of works of art. 9 
8711. Mr. Ewart.] When you speak of schools of design, to what school o, 
schools do you particularly allude ?—I allude to the School of Design at Marl. 
borouch House, without interfering with local schools, of which Spitalfields must 
be considered one. st 
8712. Lord W. Graham.| Do scholars come now to Marlborough House , 
i draw ?—There are many classes for scholars and students now held at May] 


0 


yh} boroush House. Among them may be mentioned those for teaching painting 9), 
| , “tae ; 12 on 
qi porcelain, the process of lithography, the principles of ornamental art applied 


woven fabrics, &c. ; the same to furniture, metals, &c. ; artistic anatomy, architec. 
tural details, wood-engraving, ke. &c. The classes of the Somerset House schoo 
are also about to be moved to Marlborough House. 

8713. And do you think those scholars would wish to come so far as Kep. 
sington Gore ?—I think so. I may mention with reference to Marlborough 
House, as showing its want of accommodation, that the Queen has been pleased 
to lend it temporarily till the Prince of Wales comes of age, or say one yea; 
before that event. It contains upwards of forty rooms, all of which are occupied 
and they find it impossible to get on satisfactorily in consequence of want of 
space. It is owing to that circumstance that the exhibition of cabinet work js 
taking place at Gore House. They are obliged to put several classes in the same 
room. The class of training masters is now suspended, there being no accom. 
modation for them to practise. The casts are hung up, some in the staircase, 
others in the passages, and others in the basement, all owing to the same want 
of accommodation. The stores for provincial schools are all kept in the cellars 
now: there are no means of preparing and packing them, and they are getting 
much damaged. The class rooms are too small, and the museum rooms are 
much too small. The Somerset House school is shortly to be transferred thither, 
and although some additional rooms have been built, the transfer will add to the 
want of room. ‘To exhibit the works of the students in the school, it has been 
necessary to send them to Gore House. With respect to the management, the 
arrangements are necessarily very inconvenient ; the officers being scattered all 
over the house. In the present year the correspondence of the departments 
three times what it was before, 1,750 letters having been written in the course of 
three months. 

8714. Lord W. Graham.| If the School of Design were erected at Kensington 
Gore, and the National Gallery remained on its present site, that you would 
consider to be an additional inconvenience to the students ?—Yes; inasmuch a 
it would place them farther from the National Gallery, to which it is very 
desirable they should have access. One portion of the National Gallery is at 

resent at Marlborough House, I mean the Vernon Gallery, an arrangement 
which, however useful to the students there, is very inconvenient to the public. 

8715. Mr. Vernon.| Will you explain to the Committee what practical advan- 
tage you suppose will be eained by the students in the School of Design from 
their close vicinity to the gallery of ancient art?—Do you mean if the pre 
sent National Gallery is to remain where it is? 

8716. No. I want to know what practical advantage you consider such 
students will gain by being placed in the close vicinity of the National Galley 

| of ancient sculpture and ancient art generally ?—They would not gain so mucl 

. advantage as they might if those collections merely remained as they are at pre 
sent, without any arrangement according to schools, or the progress of art; but 
if they are arranged so as show the onward progress of art, then I apprehen! 
they would be a most valuable adjunct for the students. 

8717. Do you think that the advantage which would be gained, would be 
gained by the instructors or by the students, or by both ?—I apprehend it woul 
be gained by all equally, and by the public too. . 

8718. You assume that at stated periods they would have a portion of time 
devoted to studying in the gallery; do you intend that they shall take certal? 
courses of lectures in the gallery, or do you simply mean that occasionally thes 
will be able to walk in and out, and test matters of art and education 1—I appr 
hend that it should be made really educational, and that you should give then 


: : rive he 
the means of attending and hearing those lectures, so that they should der! a 
oyrea 
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areatest benefit from having the things under their eyes, and lectured upon on E. A. Bowring 


the pO" ats Esq. 
ah Then you propose that facilities should be given to those students q aan | 
‘at to those which are now given to students in the National Gallery ?— 8 July 1853. ao) | 
ih ssely; speaking for myself personally. eal | 
Do you consider that that will improve greatly industrial art in this ee os 

atry 2-1 certainly have a strong opinion to that effect. a | 
eal Mr. Ewart.] Do you not think that the mere contemplation of the best vn ae | 
«otk of art must improve the taste of the people 7—Yes. a | | 


g722. Do you not think it desirable, if we get an eligible site for the National an | 
callery; that the Cartoons of Raphael might be brought to that site ?—T am not Wa 
yrepared to answer that question. I may take this opportunity of saying, that ba iad | 
Mth regard to all questions connected with the department of art, such as those a 
shat have been put by the Committee, the head of that department is much better | | 
qualified than I personally can be to express an opinion. eae 
$203. Mr. Labouchere. | Have any applications been yet made by any body ya 
or bodies for the grant of a site on this estate ?—Within the last few days we | 
have received an application for the grant of a site on which to erect a building | 
for the Royal Academy ot Music ; and I believe other applications are likely to i 
be made at no distant time. I have the memorial of that academy with me, in . | 
which they represent the importance to them of having a site; they consider . 
themselves as forming part of the educational element, and as having a claim | | 
1o be included in any general scheme ; they have an income of 5,000 J. a year ; We) at 
they propose to erecta building there, if a site were given them. I may perhaps ae | 
mention, that the Commissioners who made the report, to which allusion has Papi 
heen made, and in which two sites in Kensington Gardens were suggested, went Va 
on the supposition that they could not get another site, on the ground of the | 
outlay being deemed inexpedient ; they do not appear to have gone into the mea 
question of the eligibility of the two sites, as compared with the other site. th 
They say, “If the outlay necessary for such purpose be deemed inexpedient, it | 
“ appears to us that no eligible site can be obtained, except by appropriating for iat 
« this purpose a portion of Kensington Gardens ;” and they state, as reasons for | 
choosing the neighbourhood of Hyde Park and Kensington, that it is ‘fan insu- BU 
“ Jated position, where the gallery may be secured from the obstructions to light Wed | 
«and air occasioned by neighbouring buildings, and where additional space may Kea | 
hereafter be provided for the increase of the collections, or for other depart- i Z 
«“ ments of art which it may be deemed desirable to unite with a National Gal- | 
“lery.”. The space they mention is only from 15 to 20 acres of land; they did i 
not contemplate the possibility of obtaining the very extensive property that the 
Royal Commissioners have since purchased at Kensington Gore. ba | 


$424. Are there not rows of buildings along that side of the road on which 
the Kensington Gore ground is ?—So there are on the site to the north of Ken- } 
sington Gardens, that the National Gallery Commission referred to. ETT V1, H 

8725. Lord Seymour.] You do not contemplate that more than 15 or 20 acres’ | 
would be required for the site of the National Gallery ?—No ; I merely say you ‘i 
secure space and air to a greater extent thau you could on a space of 15 or 20 
acres, 

8726. Of the 86 acres you have bought, supposing the National Gallery were 
to be removed there, what number of acres, or what space do you think should be ( 
devoted to the purposes of the National Gallery alone 2—It would depend very | y 
much upon the nature of the building. 

8727. You have not considered that question 21—No. 

8728. Mr. Labouchere.| But there would be no difficulty in giving to the 
— Gallery any amount of space they could possibly require ?—None 
Whatever, 


a 


729. Mr. Ewart.| The great desideratum was to get space enough ?—That 
was the object of the Commissioners ; there is a space between the roads of about 
1,100 feet; and, supposing the National Gallery to occupy 1,000 feet frontage, 
you would have space for an enormous extension backwards ; you are not neces- 
sarily limited to the depth taken for the building in the first instance. 

8730. Lord W. Graham.| Do you think the Commissioners would object to 
place the National Gallery there by itself, without other buildings ?—I appre- 
hend that the public would not be satished with such an arrangement, const- 


“ering the very great extent of eround purchased by the Commission. Their 
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£. A. Bowring, wish must naturally be to make their institutions as useful as possible, ang th; 

Faq. end would be promoted by placing them in juxtaposition as suggested. - i 

8731. Do you think the public desire the other departments to be Connecte 
with the National Gallery ?—That is my opinion. 

8732. Mr. Ewart.| Would there be space for ornamental gardens, and, if . 
would not their formation be a great advantage to the publie ?—Certainly ; ‘ 
Commissioners have contemplated that. : 

8733. Making them of an artistical character?—Yes, they always contemplate 
that; but the Committee can scarcely form an adequate idea of the extent and 
capabilities of this site from a mere view of the map; an inspection of the Place 
itself would give a much better notion of the extent of the ground, and the grea 
means it aflords of providing for anything that may be required. I may mop, 
tion, that its extreme length is half a mile, and its average breadth nearly 
quarter of miie ; that may give the Committee a general idea of its extent, 

8734. Have you any further remarks that you wish to make ?7—] understan, 
that an objection has been raised to the site, on the ground of its dampnesg and 
unhealthiness; I think that that objection is sufficiently answered by the fact 
that, for the purpose of building the Consumption Hospital, which requires pure 
air, they pitched on the ground at the back of the Commissioners’ property, eon. 
siderably lower than our estate. 

8735. The site at Kensington Gore is not lower or damper than Brompton o; 
Pimlico ?—It is higher. 

8736. Mr. Vernon.] That being all on gravel?—Yes. 

8737. And the site of the Consumption Hospital is also on gravel ?—Also op 
gravel. 

8738. Chairman.] Is it not the case that English consumptive patients aye 
frequently recommended to go to a Warm and moist climate ?—They require, | 
believe, a very pure, fine air; such a damp site as this is represented to be would 
be very injurious to them. 

8739. Lord Seymour.] Is there any right of way through these 86 acres, or js 
the ground which has been purchased completely within the power of the 
Commissioners ?—At the present moment there is a right of way across the 
property. : 

740. The question how that right of way is to be dealt with, is now under 
consideration, is it not >—It is now under the consideration of the Commissioners, 
I apprehend it will be necessary for them to obtain an Act of Parliament with the 
ordinary powers ; but in return fora narrow footpath and dirty lane they propose 
to give very broad and handsome roads, 80 to 100 feet wide. 

8740*. Mr. Hwart.] Have the whole 170 acres been secured ?—No, only 86 
acres ; the Commissioners pointed out that it was desirable to secure the rest of 
the property, but Parliament has not yet done it, and unless it is secured at once, 
the whole space will be taken by builders at very high prices for the formation 
of great streets. I may mention before I conclude that the Patent Commissioners 
are making a large collection of models of inventions, for which they have pro- 
vided temporary accommodation in Southampton Buildiugs, but the space they 
have is nearly overflowing, and the Royal Commissioners have offered to give 
them such accommodation as they can. 
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Thomas Cubitt, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 


T. Culiit, Esq. 8741. Chairman.| YOU are an Architect and Land Surveyor ?—A Builder. 
) 8742. You have heard the evidence of Mr. Bowring, have you not ?—Yes. 
8743. Have you any information which you think it would be desirable for 
the Committee to receive in addition to that which Mr. Bowring has already 
given us ?-—I think Mr. Bowring has left very little, if anything, to be said upon 
the subject, but I would make this observation: I have heard the site called 
to-day a suburban site. I think that term does not quite apply; 1 think it's 
positively and essentially a piece of London. There is Hyde Park on one side, 
but on the other side of Hyde Park there is a solid mass of buildings of a con- 
siderable width ; to the south side of this ground the space is all filled up with 
buildings, and on the east side I consider that London has extended itself up 
to tf. 
8744. Mr. Ewart.) Do you think that London, if I may so say, travels 
further towards the west, or to what quarter is the tendency of the eres to 
move :~~ 
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ove o_-Tt is difficult to say, for there is but little ground unbuilt on anywhere: 7. Cubitt. Fs 
this happess to be a large site, but London has extended be yond it ; this isin fact <j Oi: 


a clea space within London. London iscarried on westward of this, and although 
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y 
there is some more ss Sen cio aS 50 acres might be now got of ? iM | 
empty ground, yet rea nn ube bea solid mass of buildings. tea A 

G75. Chairman.| Lhat 1s an a vantage, 18 it not, as far as regards centrality, Ni | | 
put not as regards the purity of the air >—I do not consider it possible to get any | Vit . 

Jace where you can ensure pure air; I think the greatest probability is, that A Wie 
Hyde Park will be the great opening, and will separate this site in a certain has ee 
degree from the mass of buildings; the question was, as | understana, where a iy \ | 


site could be found, and this seemed to be the only unoccupied site that could be we 
found “1 what may be called London. | 


i] 

| 

g746. ‘The prevailing winds are from the south-west, are they not ?—Y es, it is qa | ; o 
: 

: 

: 


considered 50. : ‘ . i 
8747. Is it not the result of atmospheric observation, that that is found to be ied 
the prevailing wind ?—5So [ understand, _ , AN Wen 
8748. Then if a large town were to spring up in a lower direction, towards NH 
the river to the south-west of this ground, that would tend to expose it very | 


much, would it not ‘aah consider that it has already sprung up ; there is no spare Ae a . 
space to the south of it. [ ry Ail | 
| 


8749: Mr. Ewart.] Is not the south-west at present likely to continue to be 
the quarter from which the purest air can come, having regard to this site ?— Hit, 
There is less interruption between it and the sea than there is from any other ‘i i ii 
quarter. f 

87504 a Labouchere.| Are you aware of any other vacant and available | 
space of any description that is at all accessible from the metropolis, except the | 
public parks ?—1 here is no other. 

$751. You have a pretty good acquaintance w ith the whole metropolis, have 
you not 7—Yes, and | made it my business to look out very much for a site ; ea | 
I know every part all round London. 


—— an 


8752. Chairman.] Supposing a large town were to spring up around the 
National Gallery, assuming it to be removed to that site, would it not come to be 
much in the same state as that in which the present National Gallery now is ?— 
No; because the present National Gallery is more thickly built round than it 
would be according to the present mode of building; the streets are narrower, 
the houses are closer together, and it is mixed up with a good many factories ; 
there is no part of old London that does not contain many factories; but I consi- 
der that a town has sprung up behind Kensington Gore, and if the National Gallery 
is put there, it will not be a detached piece, but a town will be built round it ; 
and I have no doubt but that before the National Gallery is built many hundred 
houses will be built to the westward of it. 

8753, You do not inean it is a town in the sense in which London is a town, 
the whole ground being covered with houses ; there sre intermediate fields, are 
there not ?—There is scarcely anything of the kind. 

$7e4. Mr. Labouchere.| What do you think would be the character of the 
buildings that would be erected in the immediate vicinity of this Kensington 
Gore property ?—I think the probability 1s that they will be generally large 

ouses, 

755. Do you think it likely that there will be distilleries or breweries, or that 
even any dense population will be gathered in the immediate vicinity of this 
property ?~-I should think it not at all probable that any factories would be 
erected there; and with regard to the question as toa dense population, I consi- 
der that although the ground will be all filled up, it will not be thickly occupied ; 
I think the houses will be large, and the streets will be wide. 

8756. Why do you think that ?—Because it will answer people’s purpose better 
to lay out the ground in that way. 

757. The ground will be very valuable, will it not >—It is so now. 

758. Was it constantly rising in price, even before the purchase of the estate 
by the Commissioners ?— Yes, for several years it has been rising. 

8750. Mr. Vernon.] You consider that instead of an inferior you would be 
ikely to have a superior class of houses built in the neighbourhood of the 
National Gallery, if it should be placed there ?—I think there would be a ten- 
dency to improve the houses, and that the character of the houses would be 
0.59. 412 better 
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better in consequence of this establishment being there; but whether it be 4}, 

or not, there is no doubt that in a few years the whole ground will be i. 
with houses, and that, if this ground had not been purchased by the rah 
sioners, there would have been a great many houses built upon it this spring ‘a 


8760. Chairman.] Do you think the population of Hammersmith, Brompt, 
Chelsea, and the contiguous villages in the neighbourhood of that ground % 
of a superior class, and that they inhabit also houses of a superior class? yy. 
but I think that the houses in this part of Kensington and in the immediat, 
vicinity of Hyde Park will be a large class of houses. + 

8761. What reason have you for supposing that, the population who have 
already gone out to that airy situation being of the middle class, there will }, ' 
special exception in favour of the upper ciass, for this new ground ?—Becanse 
its accessibility to Hyde Park, and the certainty the public feel of that park being 
kept open. 8 

8762. Mr. Labouchere.| Are not the houses which have been recently built jy 
the neighbourhood of Prince’s Gate of a superior description ?—Yes ; they exten, 
to a considerable depth, and on the ground immediately to the north of that 
purchased by the Commissioners in Brompton there are several squares which 
have been erected within the last few years. 

8763. Do you mean Onslow-square ?>—Yes, and Thurlow-square. 

8764. Mr. Vernon.| At Prince’s Gate, is there not a new square with a ney 
church ?— Yes, on the south of the high road. 

8765. Are they buildings of a very superior class ?— Many of them are of g 
very superior class. 

8766. Chairman.] Does not a large increase of buildings and of popula. 
tion of the upper and middle classes necessarily involve a proportional increax 
of the lower classes, who supply them with the necessaries of life ?-—To a certain 
extent the shopkeepers must be provided for; and the shopkeepers would pay 
a price that would make it answer the purpose of the proprietor of the ground 
to admit them; but the working classes are not located there ; there is no pre- 
paration for them. 

8767. Are they not generally located in Hammersmith and Knightsbridge’ 
—In Hammersmith there are more than in Knightsbridge. 

8768. And Kensington :—Yes, and some parts of Kensington ; but | think 
the lower class of houses in that neighbourhood is diminishing, or at all events 
not increasing. 

8769. Can a large population of the miscellaneous classes get on at all without 
a proportional amount both of tradespeople and the working classes ?—With 
regard to the working classes, I think people never consider it necessary for 
their comfort to have them near them ; and as to shopkeepers, they will pay 
a price to get near where their customers live. 

8270. Lord Seymour.] In Belgravia, Eaton-square, and that direction, where 
there are a good class of houses, is there any provision made for the working 
classes 7—No. 

8771. When required they come from some distance, do they not ‘—Yes. 

8772. Mr. Hardinge.| Do people who live at Prince’s Gate feel any inconve- 
nience in getting the necessaries of life from the shopkeepers!—I do not think 
any classes, either in town or country, experience any difficulty from want 01 
accommodation of that kind; whenever there is a demand there are alway’ 

ersons willing to go and supply it. 

8773. Chairman.| Is there not a great mass of buildings inhabited by the 
lower orders at Pimlico, down towards the Horseferry-road and Vauxhall, who 
have shops for the purpose of supplying their customers with provisions ! — There 
are many shopkeepers round the neighbourhood. . 

$774. Do you not think that a population such as you allude to would requir 
a large number of shops?—Where there are good houses, shops generally spring 
up near. Houses for the working population are generally built where ground 
can be obtained at a low price, and they remain there probably because It ® 
too expensive to buy them out. . 

8775. Where do you suppose the working classes, whose services will Mf 
necessary for the large new town you allude to, some miles from Hyde Pats 
Corner, are to come from ?—I am not supposing that there is to be an entirely 
new population growing up; it has already grown up to some extent, 
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gr76. Ate there no working classes amon 
ve are some mixed up with the rest, 

art They will continue there, will they not ?—Some may, others will have 

‘ further off. 

to 8° That will increase the amount of building to tl ill i 

3778. That ame g to the westward, will it not? 

_T have no doubt at ali that it will be a fully occupied part of London; the 

f Kensington will soon be occupied. 

whole ©" With the usual iow of buildings for : | 
9770: With the usta eg of buildings for all classes of the population ? 
0, 1 do not think so, It ink there will be fewer small houses; the small 

houses are the pioneers of others. 

g780. Do you think that even when this ground is covered to the extent you 
anticipate it soon will be, the National Gallery, supposing it were removed to this 
site; would have great advantages in point of atmosphere over the site of Tra- 
floar-square ?—1 think very considerably so ; it is nearer to the open country, 
and it has Hyde Park, though all vacant ground will be occupied. 

$781. Mr. Ewart.| Does your experience and observation lead you to the 
conclusion come to by a former witness, that the great mass of the smoke of 
London comes from the eastward and the north-east ‘—I think the greater num- 
her of manufactories are east of London, 

8782. Therefore in selecting a site for the National Gallery, is it not desirable 
to choose one that is open towards the north and east, so that the particles of 
smoke may subside and fall before they reach the building ¢ I think it is a ver 
great advantage having the space on the north side occupied: by Hyde Park 
open. : < . Shs 
8783. Lord W. Graham.| You built the drains in Belgrave-square, did you 
not?—A great part of them. 

s-84. Do you consider Belgrave-square thoroughly drained ?-—Thoroughly. 

8785. And do you consider it more difficult to drain the ground at Kensington 
(Gore? —No ; it may be drained perfectly. 

9786. Mr. Hwart.) At Belgrave-square you found a slight covering of clay, 
did you not 7—Yes. 

$787. And under that, when it was removed, you found gravel ?7—Yes. 

8-88. Is the ground at Kensington Gore of the same character as that at 
Bélerave-square, or even more gravelly ?>—I am not fully acquainted with it, but 
I suppose it nearly the same. Under Belgrave-square there is a depth of from 
90 to 30 feet of gravel. I think that in parts of this ground it is likely to be as 
deep. The whole of London is on a bed of clay, but in most parts there is a 
stratum of sand and gravel at the top of it. 

8789. Chairman.] Is the gravel that is described by Mr. Bowring as being 
spread overa considerable part of this site, gravel of the same kind as that called 
“Kensington gravel ”?—I do not think it is so good, but it is more sandy. 

8790. Is not the Kensington gravel on the surface, and do you not come to it 
at once ?—-Generally so. 

8701. Is there not a considerable stratum of clay in the lower part of the 
Kensington Gore ground over the gravel ?—I am not aware that there is ; 
| think that in some parts there is a clay at the top, but probably there is sand 
below it; in Hyde Park there are parts where there is no gravel or sand, and the 
clay comes up to the surface. | 

8792. Are you not of opinion that the chimneys in stables and offices attached 
to large houses being below the usual level of other chimneys, cause a consider- 
able amount of smoke ?—-I think it is a disadvantage; no doubt that smoke is 
likely to be prejudicial to a certain extent under such conditions. 

8793. Mr. Labouchere.| Have you formed any opinion as to the comparative 
convenience of the two sites of Trafalgar-square, and the newly purchased estate 
near Kensington Gore, for the site of ‘the National Gallery ?—I fanty that with 
regard to the upper classes, the proposed site is a better one than that of 
lrafaloar-square. With recard to the working people, I think it is a vast advan- 
tage, its being near Hyde Park. I think very few people leave their work to go 
to the Museum, or tu go to any sight, such as the National Gallery, and then 
return to their work again; I think they would rather prefer taking Hyde Park 
as a part of their amusement, making out their day, or part ofa day, with a walk 
through Hyde Park. 

8794. You think that the cheerfulness of the situation, its vicinity to the Park, 
and its havine @ardens avout it, would altogether make it more attractive to the 


g the population there now ?—Yes, 
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working classes, than a building situated in the middle of the 


town} 
I think so. _ 


8795. Mr. Ewart.| You are very conversant with the working ¢), 
Be ft] ‘hae - ‘ . . - e Class. 
having a great number in your employ, and therefore you speak from EXPerien,. 
on the subject ?>— Yes. ‘ 


NOt like 


an the 
> de 
selves, and make a little preparation, and I think that going a mile or ty 


: : ‘ . 0 to ‘ 

place where there is a more cheerful look-out for them, and which is in a bette 
Sea > " : ey 
vicinity, is more likely to be attractive, and that they would be likely to 0 
oftener than they do to the National Gallery in its present site. ‘.° 


8797. Lord Seymour.| You employ a great number of men ?—Yes, 

8798. Do you know whether your men attend at all at the Museum of Prac. 
tical Geology ’—Many of them have done so; I think they find 
in getting admission to the lectures, and many of them attend. 

$799. Mr. Labouchere.] Is there an increasing disposition among the Workino 
classes, in your opinion, to visit collections of art >—I think the tendency i 
generally towards their improvement. 

88590. Lord Seymour.| Do you think that those persons who attend lectures, at 
the Museum of Practical Geology, for instance, would be inconvenienced b 
going for such lectures to Kensington Gore 2—With regard to lectures, [ could 
hardly say to what extent they would attend them. 

8801. Do you think that for the purpose of sight-seeing (that is, going for a 
morning's pleasure to see a museum or a collection of pictures) there would he 
any objection, as regards the working classes, to their going to Kensington Gore 
instead of Trafalgar-square, or do you think it would rather be an advantage to 
them -—I think it would. A question was asked of Mr. Bowring, I think, as to 
whether the building would be likely to be well attended if it were open on Sun. 
days. I think it would be a vast accommodation to many people, and not only 
would not tend to demoralise them, but, on the contrary, it would tend to improve 
them. 

8802. Mr. Vernon.j] I presume your opinion, that they would be equally 
willing to go out there as to go toa gallery in a more central position, SUpposes 
that there shall be some surrounding open ground, an agreeable garden, or some 
object of that sort, which should make the building more airy and more pleasing 
to them mentally as well as physically /—I am supposing that on this large site 
the buildings in which collections are to be formed will be detached, and that 
there will be considerable space for ornamental grounds; but I consider that 
Kensington Gardens and Hyde Park, if there were nothing else, would be a great 
attraction ; but more ornamental ground in addition would be of great advan- 
tare, 


great Pleasure 


8803. Mr. Ewart.| You say you think it would be rather beneficial than 
otherwise to the working classes to be admitted on Sundays to see these collec- 
tions? —I think it would, 

8804. Do you know what the feeling of the working classes themselves 1s 
upon the subject ?—I think the general feeling would be in favour of it; but 
there are different opinions entertained by them; the workmen are as diversified 
in their opinions as the upper classes are. 

8805. Have you any further remarks to make to the Committee ?—There 
was a question asked about the levels ; my idea would be that the ground at 
Kensington Gore should be nearly laid ont in one straight line from the road, by 
the side of Hyde Park. I would make one slope of it; the fall of that would not 
exceed one uniform fall of one-and-a-half or two per cent., whereas Regent-street 
and St. Jaines’s-street are perhaps tliree per cent. 

8806. Lord W. Graham.| Would you raise the surface of the earth ?—I should 
fill in the centre part so as not to make it a level, but what we should call a 
hanging level; so as to make it uniform 


James 
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James Pennethorne, Esq., called in; and Examined. 
8807. Chairman. | YOU are the Architect of the Board of Woods and Forests, 
sou not >—J am Architect to the Board of Works and the Board of Woods 
re bey hate Voods. 
at 3x08. Have you, on various occasions, been consulted as to the project foes 

joving oF enlarging the National Gallery 7—Yes. 
e809. You appeared before the former Committee, I think ?—Yes. 
9319, Were you not before the Committee of 1836 ?—I do not remember 
O q o . “ A : es : 
{ have peen before three or four Committees and Commissions. 
j P — 
9811. Have you ever prepared plans for the enlargement of the present build- 
ing 1—Yes. : : 
‘e812. Was that with a view to leaving or doing away with the present struc- 
° T¢ : rj < rie rFAcaALryy >the Ay a) at » wat 
tre? —Alw ays with a view to preserving the present structure. 


9813. Was your plan limited to the accommedation of pictures, or did you 
contemplate taking in other objects of art ? 


I have made plans on several occa- 
gions; 1 made one at the time the Vernon Gallery was proposed to be added to 
‘he collection, and that was only with a view to the addition of those pictures. 


At another tame [ made plans for building over the entire site of the barrack 
yard, and that plan was to include sculpture also, 

8814. When you speak of the barrack-yard, do you mean that alone, or that 
and the workhouse ?—Not the workhouse; the entire space occupied by the 
parracks. 

9815, You have never prepared a plan occupying the whole space of the 
harrack-yard, workhouse, and National Gallery ?—I have never done so officially. 

8816, Have you for your own amusement, or from curiosity ?—Not a detailed 
plan, but lately I have prepared a block plan (producing it), to enable me to form 
some opinion upon the subject. 

8817. Do you consider that any suitable edifice could be erected in that situa- 
tion without getting possession of the whole space occupied by those two other 
establishments ?—I do not think you would be able to erect a gallery 
it ought to be without both the barracks and the workhouse. 

8818. This plan contemplates taking both.2— Yes. 

8819. Have you buildings extending from the back of the present gallery, 
with quadrangles or courts 1— Y es. 


so large as 


8820. How many storeys high do you propose this strueture should be?— 
Two storeys. 


8821. Lord W. Graham.) This does not include the washhouses ?— No. 


$822. Chairman.] Was your intention to put the sculpture on one floor, and 
the painting on another ?—-I considered that the ground floor should be appro- 
priated to the sculpture, and the upper floor to the pictures. 

8823. Supposing you had the whole of the ground, would the edifice you 
propose to erect be im a situation or of a description to do justice to a great 
national institution of fine art?—Speaking of it architecturally, there would be 
great difficulty in erecting a suitable building there, on account of the levels. If 
the ground floor of all the back buildings were to be appropriated to sculpture, 
you ought to enter upon the level of that ground floor, which would involve the 
alteration of the present portico ; the entire front, in fact, would have to be 
changed: you would also be obliged to make that ground floor only 15 feet, 
which is the height of the present ground floor, or very little more, and such a 
pitch is much teo low for the purpose. 


8824. Every plan you have attempted contemplates getting possession of the 
barrack-yard, does it not >—Yes; but when it was a mere question of providing 
temporary accommodation for the Vernon Gallery, that would have only in- 
volved building over a part of the barrack-yard. ‘ 
_ 8825, Have you ever taken any measurement of the acreage comprised in the 
site of the present gallery, barrack-yard, and workhouse ?—The barrack-yard 
and the workhouse, with the other oround it would be necessary to take, exclu- 
sive of the present building, is about three acres. ' 

8826. Were you present when Mr. Fergusson explained his plan of a great 
building 2—No; I came into the room after he had explained it. 

8827. You are not prepared to say you could erect a building of a proper 
esctiption for a combined collection of works of art without getting possession. 
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of the barrack-yard ?—It would not, in my opinion, be possible to do it in a fitt), 
manner, nm 

8828. Could you make for the picture gallery alone such a building AS Woy] 
be worthy of such an institution, by getting possession of the workhouse ny 
out the barrack-yard ?—I do not think you could make sucha building ag Ww e 
be worthy of the country. : Ould 

8829. Have you ever considered in your own mind what other gi 
be preferable, either in or out of London ?—I have thought of tuo op th 
sites; but before leaving this site, it may be as well to state that the result a 
rough estimate which 1 have made is, that the mere obtaining possession of * 
site of the workhouse with the houses and the barracks, would in all probabilis, 
cost 160,000/., and that the cost of erecting the gallery at the back would : 
probably another 160,000/.; then there would be -alterations necessary to * 
made in the present building, perhaps also compensation to the Royal Academy ' 
they were removed, and possibly the buying up the baths and washliovs. 
and steam-engine of waterworks. I think, on the whole, you would not rea 
a building of the size shown on that block plan for less than 400,000. 

8830. Including the price of the structure and other expenses !—Everythino. 
obtaining the site and erecting the building; altogether there would, | think 
be at least 400,000/. expended. ; 

8831. Lord Seymour.] Could you so far divide that as to tell us what portion 
would be applicable to obtaining the ground, and what portion for building 
Obtaining the ground would probably be 160,000/. ; that would be without com. 
pensation to the Royal Academy, if they were turned away, and without the 
cost of removing the nuisances. 

8832. Chairman.] As an architect, you would not be prepared to say you 
could engage to put upa building that you think would be worthy of the nation 
on the present site, with these various obstacles?—I think that after spending 
that sum of money, it would be a building unworthy of such an institution, 
because the ground floor must of necessity be low, or the levels of the picture 
galleries be very unequal. 

8833. Lord W. Graham.| Is that a valuation which you have made this year! 
—About a week ago I was informed that I should be examined before this 
Committee, and therefore for the purposes of this Committee I turned my atten: 
tion to the subject. 

8834. In 1848, you seem to have made some valuation ?—Yes. 
looked at the evidence | then gave. 

8835. You stated on that occasion that the expense would be enormous? 
—I believe I did, and so I now consider it. 

8836. Do you consider that the value of the ground and buildings there has 
increased since that time, or not ?—Only in proportion to the increase in the 
value of property generally since that time. No doubt property would cost 
more now than it did in 1848. : 

8837. Chairman.) Have you considered any other site or sites, in or out of 
London, which you would consider desirable for a gallery of fine art ?—There 
have been several sites considered. First of all there were the sites reported 
upon by the Committee of 1851. 

8838. What was your opinion with regard to those sites ?—There are two 
sites shown on the plah, both of which I think objectionable ; or at least that 
there are other sites preferable. 

8839. Have you yourself ever suggested any other site?—Yes ; I was desired 
to make, not detailed plans, but a general plan, and to consider the subject 6 
a site partly in Kensington Gardens and partly adjoining to the turnpike at Ken- 
sington Gore ; that is, upon the site of the small barracks, and where Rotten-row 
enters the Kensington-road. : 

8840. Lord Seymour.] You mean the small barracks adjoining Kensingto 
Gardens at the corner ?—Yes. 

8841. Have you got the plan of that site?—No; but I havea very roug! 
tracing (producing it) which will explain it. 

8842. Chairman.] Do you consider that that which you have mentioned las 
is a desirable site?—I thought that site was preferable to either of the other tw 
because it was upon the better line of traffic. 

$843. More accessible :—Yes, from most parts of London; and also because 
the principal front would have faced the south, and the plan generally woul 

assimilate 


te would 


I haye not 
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National © 
consideret i | , 

$845: Did you not at one time take into consideration another part of Hyde 
Park the: paths Bar the old sunk lence >—Yes; there is another site that, 
speaking architecturally, is perhaps finer than any of them; it would be very 
near to the Gravel Pits, placing the gallery exactly central with the great avenue 
of the Palace. | : 

gs46. Were you instructed to examine that site ; or did you do so for your 
own satisfaction and amusement I do not recollect whether I was instructed to 
do.so oF NOU but I did look at that site and consider it, about the time I was 
examined before the Commission of 1851. 

B847. Don Bie probably under the impression that there would be consider- 
al posit ey BTquae irrespective of its advantages as to site, in that 
ventral position, from its interfering with the privacy of the parks ?—The great 
cbjeetions” such a plan would be, that it would be absolutely necessary to pro- 


yide means Of access from the Knightsbridge-road and from the Oxford-road, 
for which it would be necessary to form a road across the Park. 

gg48. I presume that persons going in omnibuses or cabs to the gallery, 
might be allowed to go there from either side, and might be prohibited from 
going beyond !—Those are questions upon which the guardians and superin- 
tendents of the Park could give more information than I can; but I am afraid 
‘+ would be found extremely difficult, if not altogether impracticable. 

$849. Do you think there would be so great an influx of people coming in 
omnibuses or cabs to the gallery as to create inconvenience ?—There might be 
days on which immense numbers of people would go; on holidays, for instance. 
8850. Giving full weight to those difficulties, that, perhaps, in other respects 
would be the finest situation that could be selected for a gallery ?—It would be 
avery fine situation, and.perhaps the finest, speaking architecturally ; but [am 
not sure that it would really be a finer site than has been lately proposed on the 
south side of the Knightsbridge-road. 

8851. You are favourable to the site proposed on the Kensington Gore ground 
towards the road 2—Yes; the site of Gore House, taking all the circumstances 
together, appears to me much the most eligibie. 

8852. Do you not consider that the centre of a great open space of park or 
forest, with the advantage of a constant free circulation of air, and the distance 
of the houses a quarter or a third of a mile on all sides, would be almost indis- 
pensable conditions of obtaining all the advantages you wish in the removal of 
the Gallery ?Yes ; but if the new site 1s properly managed, you will have all 
those advantages sufficiently for every purpose ; the ealleries would be entirely 
open to the north and south, and on all sides would rise considerably above other 
buildings. 

8853. Will you state the grounds on which you hold that opinion ?—I know 
nothing whatever respecting the ‘ntentions of the Exhibition Commissioners, and 
Ihave not communicated with any person upon the subject ; all I could do was 
to prepare myself for this Committee in regard to quantities. This (producing 
it) is a plan of the ground, and that (producing another plan) is a plan of a 
square portion of the ground as it is proposed to be laid out by the printed plan. 
There is a small wedge of property which has not been purchased ; on the other 
hand, there are several parts of outlying ground that would mot be necessary. 
If the new site were to be adopted, it would be absolutely necessary, | should 
say, to buy up the greater part of that wedge of buildings ; perhaps not all at 
firsi, but it would be very desirable that at some future time all should be pur- 
chased ; it would not bea good national work without buying all. 

8854. Would not this plan oceupy by far the greater part of the Kensington 
vore site exclusively for the accommodation of the gallery ?—No. That (poi- 
mg it out on the plan) shows the gallery ; the white shows a space of about 10 
acres of ground, with a gallery ‘1 the centre of it 600 feet long and 300 feet 
wide, which would give on the picture floor nearly 10 times the accommodation 
there is in the present gallery, } 

0.50. ak 8855. When 
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: J. Pennethorne, 8855. When you speak of the picture floor, do you propose putting the seu] 
| omy. tures on the basement, and the pictures above them ?>—Yes; I have though ‘ 
a great deal about that ; there are several subjects to be considered when you : 
8 July 1853. erecting such a building. Architectural effect is of great importance; and Sy 
We not think, according to the feeling in this country, that a building could be p, 4 
Hi duced which would be satisfactory without making it two storeys high, + 

Nt | 8856. You were not present when evidence was given this morning bya Oe 
Hy He tleman from the Museum, that it was indispensable, in order to give full ‘effect 
ih Kia 9 | sculptures, that they should be in a position (with a few exceptions) where they 
i ; yy . could have asky-light ?—I have designed a plan for a two storey building whic] 
Shah would afford every possible light for sculpture. a 

ha 8857. Light from what >— Both window-light and sky-light. 

I | 8858. What would be under the pictures >—Sculpture, pictures, and librarig 
. \ on schools. ‘ ; 
4 8859. Then you cannot have a sky-light?>—Yes, for the parts that would Dot 


be under the pictures there would be sky-lights. 

8860. Mr. Vernon.] Do you intend that, in these courts, the building shall ), 
one storey high, and covered over with glass ?—Yes ; these courts or Palleries 
which are very large, might be 60 feet high. 4 

8861. So that the picture gallery will rise one storey above, and have open 
quadrangles ?—TIf the sculpture galleries were lofty, the picture galleries would 
rise but little above them. 

8862. Mr. Labouchere.| What is the entire height of this building ?—Aboy, 
80 feet. 

8863. Chairman.] You would be prepared to adapt your building to the re. 
quirements of the sculptures ?— Yes ; quite sufficient space could be obtained fy 
sculpture lighted from above, and also by side lights. 

8864. Lord W. Graham.) That plan does not give room for future expansion: 

-—Itis very large. To erect a building of that size, including all the approaches, 
would cost half a million of money; or, supposing it were erected progressively 
100,000/. a year for five years, beginning with the centre, and then erecting firs 
one wing and then another. 
8865. Chairman.) What are the two side buildings to be ?—I have merely 
placed them to show the extent of building that may be erected on the eround 
purchased, without interfering with the National Gallery ; I merely showed the 
buildings, because I was aware there had been a proposition of having other 
buildings on the ground. 

8866. Do you not see any objection arising from the likelihood of rows of 
houses springing up in the vicinity of the National Gallery?—No. First of all 
I should say, with respect to the gallery, that, to look well, the platform on 
which it is built ought to be raised above the level of Hyde Park; that is, eight 
feet above the level of the Knightsbridge Road ; then the platform level of the 
building would be 68 feet above Trinity datum ; and as the level at the south 
end of the ground is only 25 feet above the Trinity datum, nothing could be 
more imposing than the effect would be of a lofty and rich architectural facade 
g00 feet lone, facing the south, rising from a platform nearly 40 feet above the 
level of the entrance gates, and approached by a succession of terraces ; the dis 
tance also is so creat that the ascent for carriages would be only 1 in 50. 

8867. Lord W. Graham.| You have placed the building just about where the 

lay comes, have you not?—I do not think that would be of the least conse 
| quence, if the building were raised upon vaults eight feet above the road, or 12 


| feet above the present surface. 
. $868. Mr. Labouchere.| You have provided no approaches from either of the 
sides to this building ; would not that be inconvenient ? There is no difficulty 
im making side approaches, but I do not think they would be required ; in fact, 
-h a building would be better with only one entrance. 
88609. Mr. Vernon.| Does the rough estimate you have given include the co 
yy artificially raising the ground >— Yes. y 
8870. Is the height of 68 feet here a height gained artificially >—No, the road 


we ay 
» yb 


it this point is now 60 feet. I propose to raise it eight feet, so as to max 


38 feet 
$871. You gain that additional height of eight feet artificially /—Yes. 
8-2. Lord W. Graham.| That is above the Liverpool datum ?—No; avo 
he Trinity datum. The levels I give are the levels wpon the Ordnance plan. 1 
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Chairman.) With regard to. the question of extending the building, J. Pennethorne, ele, 
id be no bifficulty in extending it if a necessity arose for so doing ?— Esq. aa 


3873 
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at 3844, Lord Seymow .| But additions could be made to it if required 7~-Yes ; 4 
‘ would be no difficulty in building extra wings. | 
are P - - + <3 F : . . } | 
ee Chairman.| Does this plan suppose getting any other property besides . 
je & : ; : z 7 iin) 
‘ coal slip ?—Yes, it supposes Eden Lodge to be purchased. iy | 
s c = * » . H i t : 
oe Have you included any room for a library ?— Yes. it | 
DOP" 5 yr r} ; a0CC ot} T TS Aare . me * “ iI ; 
3877. Have you provided accommodation for the officers of the establishment ? Hi Oe 
_— Yess . . é ‘ . 
roe They would all be enabled to reside in the building ?—Yes; it ig Laue 4) 
887 8. Ae 2 ‘ : > : .: — , p Wate a ' 
._nossible to go Into the details of a plan without proper instructions. It is easy ene 
1 pos alates abi A ; , : 14 late 
Pos me to imagine what will be necessary, but the details must be considered {|} | 
nd determined by competent authorities. There would be six towers, each of | | 
and dete : | 


which would be applicable to dwellings. at 
gg7q. Mr. Labouchere.| You have made a rough estimate of half a million? | 


se . i : Ma 1 
gggo. OF what materials do you propose to construct the building >—Half a th 


lion would not build it of the materials I should like to use. It would build 


nil , | 
sof vood Portland or Anston stone. | 
9881. What would you like to build it with?r—I should. like to introduce ie 


marble in parts. | 
9382. Chairman.| Have you any further observations to make ?—None at | 


present occur to me, 


oe ee ee ee ee 
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Lord Seymour. Mr. Ewart. Tey eit 
Mr. Baring Wall. Mr. Hardinge. liad 
Lord William Graham. | Mr. Monckton Milnes. I 
Lord Elcho. | ey 


LORD SEYMOUR, 1 THe Cuair, | 


} 
- ; Manbas h | 
William Richard Hamilton, Esq., called in ; and Examined. | Wh 
8883. Chairman.| YOU have been a Trustee of the British Museum fora W. err Wa): 
long time, have you not ?—For about 15 years; I became a trustee in 1838. *) bee 


8884. You have always, I believe, paid particular attention to the collection of 
antiquities in the British Museum?—I have been more familiar with them, | ide 
perhaps, than with any other objects contained in the Museum. Wa ae 

8885. It has been stated by Mr. Hawkins that he thinks it would be desirable, ( y Mae | 


15 July 1853. 


instead of having a body like the trustees, to have one director to whom all ques- Ay 
tions should be referred, which are now referred to the trustees; do you think | || i 
that that would answer in such a collection as that in the British Museum ?—I Wy 
do not see the advantage of such arrangement. It is now the usual practice of a h 
the trustees to refer such questions to the director of each department for their Ay 
own information. j 
8886. When you say they are now referred to the director, you mean to the | } | 
head of the department?—Yes. Wy 
8887. If instead of a body of trustees there were one director placed over all BH te Ne 
the heads of the departments, do you think that that director couid properly Pay 
execute the duties which are now discharged by the trustees ?/—He must be a very i 
extraordinary man if he could, and of very unusual talent, and very extensive | 
knowledge. You have now the advantage of having a certain number of gentle- 
men who put their heads together, and decide what they consider for the best ; 
but.if you had one director of very uncommon and universal knowledge, perhaps 


it might be better; it might save a little time. 5 | i 
0.59. py: 8888. If Waul 
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W.R. Hamilton, 8888. If we had such a person as Humboldt, for instance ?—Perhaps ; 
cay: that J do not know that Humboldt is very conversant with works of art, 
8889. Do you think it is desirable for the purpose of maintaining aad increas 
ing the collection, that there should be such a body as the trustees ?—Certajnj,. 
8890. There is a deficiency of space, I believe, at the British Museum, is tho, 
not at present, for the antiquities, as well as for other departments ?—Noy for 
the antiquities that exist at present in the Museum; I am not aware of any real 
deficiency of space. 

8891. But there would be great, difficulty with the present space in increasing 
the collection, would there not >—There might be, as there is in every collection, 
Every space must be limited; and if you increase the collection beyond what you 
have calculated on, of course you will want more room. 

882. Do you think that the site of the British Museum is a convenient site 
for the pres -vation of the antiquities which are now deposited there ?—T seg no 
inconvenics :e in the site; the only objection that I should have to the Museym, 
as a depository of antiquities, would have reference to the Elgin Marbles, which 
being perfectly unique of their kind, and superior to anything existing in any 
part of Europe, ought to be preserved for future times ; and not to be allowed tg 
be deteriorated by the dust and soot of a London atmosphere, as they are now, 

8893. Then you think, with a view of preserving the Elgin Marbles, it woulg 
be desirable that they should be removed to some site more favourable for theiy 
preservation ?—I am decidedly of opinion that they ought ; I do not say that 
with reference to the state in which they may be 10 years hence; we must look 
forward to 100 or 150 years. But they do get blacker and blacker every year, 

8894. Lord Eicho.} Have they changed colour very much since they were 
first brought to the Museum ?—There is almost as much difference in them as 
there is between black and white; some parts of the frieze which have lately been 
brought from the country, belonging to Mr. Smith Barry, and which have been 
added to the collection that was there before, look like white spots. 

8895. Have they ever been cleaned at all ?— They are cleaned occasionally with 
water. 

8866. Washed ?—Washed. 

8897. Mr. B. Wall.]. How often does “ occasionally ” mean?-—I believe the 
time has varied ; it has been regulated by circumstances and by the judgment of 
the head of the department ; sometimes it has been done once a year, and some- 
times not for two or three years ; at least, so I understand. 

8898. Lord Elcho.| Is that done by the head of the department, with the 
sanction of the trustees, or does he do it on his own responsibility ?—I[ under- 
stand that the washing with water only is done with the sanction of the 
trustees. 

88qg. That is to say, when the head of the department thinks it requisite that 
the statues and sculptures should be washed, he brings that under consideration 
af 1 meeting of the trustees -—-Not exactly ; he is generally intrusted with 
a thority to clean them occasionally ; periodically, perhaps. 

8900. He has general instructions to do what he thinks requisite ?—To do 
what he thinks requisite ; but the general impression is, that nothing but water 
should be used. 

S901. Mr. B. Wali.] Is there any difference of opinion among those conver- 
sant with marbles, as to the best means of cleaning the Elgin Marbles ?7—The 
Italians will clean their marbles with soap lees occasionally, after a lapse perhaps 
of some years, and afterwards deluge them weil with water, so that no part of the 
soda may remain to injure the surface ; they consider that absolutely necessary. 

S902. Mr. Ewart.] Do you consider that a good system of cleaning them !—l 
believe it is the only good way of cleaning marbles. 

$903. Have the surfaces been at all worn by frequent cleaning ?—No, | do not 
see that they are worn, but they are very spotty; the water itself will not take 
away grease. 

8go4. Grease accumulates upon them ?—Grease in the soot. 

8go5. Are there many particles of grease upon them ?—I cannot say there 
are any visible particles of grease, but there is the grease in the soot which }s 
depcsited upon the marbles, and which cannot be removed by water, and there- 
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that came from on ar ‘a being almost as great, in point of colour, as the 
aifference between lack an white; and yet you say that the marbles have been 
shed occasionally ; are we then to understand that the soot, or dirt, or whatever 
Bs av be, is $0 ingrained that water does not take it off 9— Exactly. 
i < 07, Then do you believe that the colour of these marbles is permanently 
sanogee 2—That [ cannot pretend to say; but I believe not ; I apprehend that 
9 really scientific treatment of them, by experienced persons, would nearly restore 
the prilliancy of the white marble. ; 

3908. Mr. B. Wall.) Do you know how many years it was after they first 
arrived in this country before they were subjected to any cleaning ?—No, I 
cannot say. qe 

ggog. Mr. Ewart.) If 1 understand you rightly, the degree of deterioration is 
ynequal, some parts of them being darker than others ?—-Yes; some of them are 
darker; some, that have been more exposed to soot and smoke, are darker than 
others Which have not been so exposed. — wy 

gg10. Have you ever had any chemical examination made of the dirt upon 
them, and its effect upon the marble:—No ; I am not aware of any such exami- 
pation. : 

ggi1. Chairman.| If you were to remove them for the sake of preserving 
them, you would, as I understand, in the first place, detach them from the rest of 
the collection in the British Museum ?—I would remove them at least to the 
distance of Hampton Court, where a suitable and fire-proof building should be 
prepared for them, and I would leave in their places casts of every part of them ; the 
creater part are already moulded, and the casts would, for several years, have a 
much better and more striking appearance than the original marbles have in their 
present state ; they might also be painted from time to time, and renewed. 

8912. You think, assuming it to be right to remove them at all, it would be 
advisable to remove them to such a distance as Hampton Court Palace, for in- 
stance ?—At least. 

8913. Mr. B. Wall.] Even if a new gallery were built for their reception 
near to London ?—Yes; Kensington would be a very little better than where 
they are at present. I lived at Chelsea for several years, which is a very little 
farther, and we had plenty of London soot there. 

S914. Mr. Ewart.] Might not means be adopted for excluding particles of 
soot from coming into the gallery !—I believe not. 

8915. Might you not combine ventilation with the exclusion of the external 
soot 2—I should think not. 

8916. Has it been tried ?—I am not conversant with any such contrivances. 

8917. Has it not been tried?—I do not think that any experiment to that 
effect has been tried. Yesterday I saw a large portion of marble in the Elgin 
Room, with fresh soot upon it, which had come down from the skylight. 

8918. Lord Elcho.| Are they dusted daily, do you know:—They are not 
dusted daily. 

8919. Mr. Lwart.] You do not know how long that soot had been accumu- 
lating ?—-No. 

8920. Mr. B. Wall.| Is not the quantity of work going on at the British 
Museum very destructive of the objects of art that are there ?—It must add very 
much to the dust and dirt that are collected, but perhaps not more than what is 
produced from the thousands of people that are admitted to the Museum. 

8921. Mr. Vernon.) Have you observed any difference in the appearance of 
the marbles, since the new buildings have been in the course of erection -—No ; 
none at all. Some little dust may have accumulated, such as the dust of the 
day, but not to so great an extent as to interfere at all with the colour of the 
marble. 

8922. The great bulk of the additional building is just in their immediate 
vicinity, is it not ?>—Une large room has been lately built, close to the Elgin 
Room, and a door opens into it. , 

8923. You have not found the dust proceeding from the work that has been 
going on in the building of that new room materially affect the marbles 7—No, it 
has not had time. 

8924. Mr. Ewart.| If I understand you right, the principal mischief results 
from the soot ?-—Yes, and from the moisture. 

8925. Not from dust >—Not from dust. 

8926. Do you mean the common moisture of the English climate ?—Yes. 

0.59. 4K 3 8927. That 
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8927. That would have the same effect upon them anywhere, would it not ? 
Yes; but it would not be accompanied by soot. 

8928. Lord Kicho.] Do you consider that the room in which the Elgin Marble 
are now exhibited is of such a character that full justice is done to the beaut s 
those sculptures, having regard to the disposition of the light and the Shape of 
the room ?---I am not in a condition to answer that question ; they are very wel] 
arranged; but I think they might, perhaps, be in a better light. 

8929, Chairman.| Do you think it desirable, for the promotion of art in this 
country, that the collections of sculpture should be in the same building, o> 
closely contiguous to the pictures ?—May I ask for what special purpose ? 

8930. For the purpose of students, or for the purpose of general study by the 
public of those works of art?—I should think that for the purpose of Students 
in art, there is no ground whatever for uniting the sculpture with the 
paintings. 

8931. You think there is no such intimate connexion between them ?—Thep, 
is scarcely any for the students, that is, for young persons studying art ; in short 
I do not consider that museums are of any use, or, at all events, they are of very 
little use to young students in art; they puzzle them and distract their attention, 
much more than any advantage they give them. 

8932. Mr. Zwart.) Did not many of the ancient painters derive great advan- 
tage from studying the antique ?—They had no museums. 

8033. But did they not study what was then visible of the antique statues >. 
Some of them did. There were very few objects of antiquity at that time for 
them to study. The objection that I have to museums as a means of study is, 
that they create distraction in the young mind. I think that putting before them 
some half dozen of the very best works of art, either in casts or originals, and 
letting them study them at home with their master, is a better mode of bringing 
out their talent and genius than throwing them into a great museum, where their 
minds are diverted by an endless variety of style and merit. 

8934. Mr. B. /Vail.| That opinion would rather lead you to prefer there being 
separate museums and separate schools in different parts of the metropolis than 
make you favourable to a system of centralisation which would bring all works of 
art together '— When | mentioned private or small schools, I referred to the 
school of the artist who is teaching his pupils. 

5935. Mr. Ewart.] Are there not specimens of art which could not very easily 
be studied in the studio of the master ?—-Casts may be had; they are possessed 
by them all. 

8936. Are not the originals preferable for study ?—I believe not; with regard 
to broken fragments and others, likewise, I should presume that casts are pre- 
ferable to originals, because they cast a purer and a more direct shadow, whereas 
in a fragment of ancient sculpture you can hardly distinguish the dirt, as it were, 
from the shadow. 

8937. Mr. Vernon.] But I suppose you admit that it is desirable for a student 
to study the best models in every variety of attitude 2—Yes; for the advanced 
student. 

8938. Would you confine the education of a student to one single form, or 
one single attitude ?—Certainly not. 

8939. Then is it not desirable to have the best models of figures in every 
possible attitude, so that if the artist wished to obtain an accurate knowledge 
of form, he might be able to make his selection from the best models ?—I should 
make a distinction between an artist and a student; I should think that the 
fewer objects the student's mind is directed to at one time the better; let him 
have a great variety one after the other; but I think his attention should only 
be directed to one, or at all events to very few objects at the same time, so that 
he may master them perfectly. With respect to the archeologist and the chro- 
nologist the more objects he looks at and the more comparisons he is able to make, 
‘the more correct judgment will he be able to form. 

8940. Is it not your belief that it is rather a reproach to our English school 
of painting and drawing that our knowledge of form is not so perfect, and that 
our study of form in drawing is not as perfect as it is in some foreign countries 
—Certainly it is; but that may be the result, and I believe it is the result, of 
their attention being directed to too many objects and to too many styles at once. 

8941. Do you not believe that the fault may exist in a want of arrangement 0 
the statues for the purpose of study, and that by a better arrangement of va 
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ater facilities might be given for students and artists to profit by them?— 

abe would still be the same diversity, and the same variety of objects, to which 

er etention would be directed. 

we 2 Lord W. Graham.} If you prefer students studying im the studios of 

rivate artists, do you object to the Royal Academy ?—-With regard tu the Ruyal 


Academy; I have no observations to make; students go to the Royal Academy 
¢ . : ; aoe 5 
6 study anatomy, to draw figures from casts, and to draw from the living model ; 


but the best information and experience are obtained by the student working 
ander the direction of his master, and trying to make the most of his time from a 
small number of good and pertect objects. Sata 

3943. Lord Licho.| You have said, you think it would not be desirable that 
joo great a variety of works of art should be placed before a student at one time, 
put that he should study them smgly in the atelier of his master; you have also 
said, you would not apply that remark to what you call grown artists; but 
would you think it desirable that for grown artists these various collections of 
sculptures, antiques, and paintings, should be under the same roof ?—I think 
there is DO advantage whatever in that ; with respect to the purchase of pictures, 
and the preservation and cleaning of pictures, it is a totally different thing, and 
requires experience of a very different kind. Abas 5 

$944. Then we are to gather from your evidence that your opinion is contrary 
to the system which has been adopted in some foreign countries of combining 
these various collections in the same building >—-At Munich they are in separate 
buildings. 

8945. At Berlin they are in the same buildings ?--I am not acquainted with 
them. At Paris they must, of course, be all in the Louvre ; but that can hardly 
be considered as one building. 

8946. With reference to the sculptures and antiquities, are you in favour of 
keeping the Elgin Marbles, the Lycian Marbles, the Roman, the Assyrian, and 
the various collections of sculptures in the same building with other antiquities, 
vases, coins, and bronzes ?—Decidedly ; they are so intimately connected with 
cach other, that the study of one promotes a knowledge. of the others ; there is a 
complete concatenation, it may be said, amongst all the works of ancient art and 
manufacture. 

847. You consider that they must be viewed as an archeological, quite as 
much as a fine art collection -— Quite so. 

8948. And you consider that if you were to separate the one from the other, 
the effect would be to break up a chain that you consider now to be more or less 
complete >— Yes; it would be very injurious, | think, to separate them. 

8949. Mr. B. Wail.) Has the attention of the trustees been turned at all to 
the possibility of covering the Elgin Marbles with glass; what would be the 
effect of that, do you think ?—The subject has been mentioned, but never 
seriously entertained. 

8950. Do you think there would be insuperable difficulties in it >—It has never 
been entertained ; that is, it has never been seriously considered. 

8951. You have entertained the question of covering some remains with 
glass, have you not-—Yes. With regard to some of the Egyptian remains 
that were represented to us as likely to be degraded, that is, where it was likely 
that the stone would wear away, or where there had been ancient colouring that 
you would wish to preserve; the ancient Egyptian paintings from Abydos are 
also covered with glass. 

8952. That has always been the case where there has been painting on the 
stone, has it not?—I think so; there may have been some tombstones from 
Ezypt, which have been covered with glass ; it was said that the stone was ina 
state of degradation, and was wearing out, and it was thought that they would 
be preserved, some by glass and. some by varnish; but with respect to marbles, 
! do not know any instance in which they have been. covered with glass. 

$953. Mr. Vernon.| Is there at present in the British Museum any arrange- 
ment in historical sequence of the various marbles and works of sculpture, com- 
mencing withthe Egyptian and coming down to the Roman and debased periods : 
—There is as good a chronological arrangement as circumstances and localities 
will admit ; but it would be difficult to conduct a person through them all, strictly 
beginning with the most ancient and ending with the latest; that would be 
dificult under the present arrangement, I think ; at the same time, that must be 
the case more or less everywhere. 
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8954. The present circumstances of the British Museum do not admit of 
arrangement by which you would be able to commence with the earliest Period 
of statuary of which we possess specimens, and come down in chronologic 5 
order to the latest?—With very little difficulty, and with the loss of onl a 
very few minutes, in walking from one place to another, that object is alread 
attained. y 

8955. Then to a certain extent, and as far as circumstances will admit, 
order has been preserved ?>—Yes. 

8956. Lord Elcho.] You said, in answer to a question put to you by the 
Chairman in the early part of your evidence, that you did not consider any One 
single director could perform all the duties, or possess that general knowleg i 
which is possessed by the trustees as a body. Will you have the kindnegg 4, 
state to the Committee what is the control which the trustees, as a body, eXerc} " 
over the heads of the different departments ?—I hardly feel myself capable Now 
to give a full and precise answer to your question. 

8957- Perhaps my question is too general; 1 will ask you, therefore, wig, 
regard to one department; I will take the department over which Mr. Hawking 
presides ; what is the control exercised by the trustees over that department. 
do they control as well as recommend the purchases, and is it the trustees 
that arrange the order in which the different antiquities are to be exhibited, o, 
what is the control they exercise over Mr. Hawkins in his own department > 
When any new collection of antiquities is brought into the Museum they direc, 
the head of the department to report his opinion as to the best mode of arrangin 
it, and if they see no cbjection to the proposed arrangement they agree to it. 

8958. Is there, in that department, a certain sum allotted to Mr. Hawking 
annually for purchases ?—Yes, there is. 

8959. Has Mr. Hawkins a complete discretionary power over that sum of 
money ?— No. 

8960. What is the form in which purchases are effected ; how is that money 
disposed of —When he wishes to make a purchase of any description, he men- 
tions the objects and the prices, and the persons to whom they belong, and at the 
same time he informs the trustees of the sum of money which remains out of the 
credit allowed him from the beginning of the year; so that they may form an 
opinion as to the propriety of going to such an extent in expending that residue. 

8961. Mr. Hawkins informs the trustees that such and such an object of art, 
either of sculpture or of bronze, or whatever it may be, has been offered to him 
for sale, and that he has such and such a sum remaining from the funds placed 
at his disposal at the commencement of the vear?—Yes. 

8902. Do the trustees then inspect that object themselves ?—As frequently as 
they can; and they almost always require to see it, if it is portable, or easily pro- 
ducible. 

8963. Is it shown to the trustees as a body, or are certain trustees, who from 
their tastes and habits possess a peculiar knowledge of certain departments, 
selected to examine the different objects according to the department to which 
they belong ?—They are brought into the room where the trustees meet, and 
there they are inspected. 

8964. Are they inspected generally by the trustees ?—By all who are present. 

8965. But there is no one trustee who is the authority in sculpture, and who 
sanctions the purchase of such and such an article in that department, which may 
be tendered, and which is recommended by Mr. Hawkins ?—No more than there 
would be in the case of any other set of gentlemen meeting together, who would 
ask each other’s opinion, and who, perhaps, would abide by the opinion of him 
whose judgment they considered the best ; but there is no formal proceeding ot 
the kind alluded to. 

8966. But practically it results in the trustees abiding, in a certain measure, 
by the opinion of Mr. Hawkins ; for I think you said you looked on him as your 
guide in making purchases, and in the management of his own peculiar depart- 
ment ?—-Wherever the trustees do not object. 

8yg67. And they would likewise abide by the judgment of the trustee 10 
whom they had the most confidence in that department ?—That probably would 
be the result ; but there is no formal understanding upon the subject. 

8968. So that, practically, it is the head of the department, with the consent 
and concurrence of the trustees, who are guided by one or two of their body, who 


are most conversant with that subject >—It may be so occasionally ; but, ‘ a 
erore,; 
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fore, there is no formal understanding ; that is, there is no formal reference to WW. R. Hamilton. 
rir B. “Shall we take this, or shall we not?’ His opinion may be asked, or Esq. 

other person's opinion may be asked. ai 
Bi 69. You look upon the trustees generally as the controlling body?— 15 July 1853. 


gy70. W ould you see any objection to a system of management in which there 
were, a8 NOW at the Museum, different heads of the different departments, who 
would be responsible for the purchases and for the arrangement, having assistants 
‘f requisite, and having over them one individual who was a sort of controlling 

ower, who need not necessarily possess accurate knowledge of each of those 
departments, but who should bea man of business, and whose duty it should be 
to regulate the expenditure of the money; would you see any objection to 
such a system of control as that >—It would depend very much on the character 
and abilities of the individual charged with such power of control and superin- 
tendence. , 

gg71. Lam assuming that the heads of the department are men thoroughly 
competent, with a thorough knowledge of the department over which they 

reside, and that thgy are likewise men of judgment and of taste ?—Then there 
would be no necessity for a general director over them, if you are to suppose 
that they are perfect masters of their own business. 

8972. But supposing that the director were to be some one of the Ministers, 
sav the Chief Commissioner of Works, who should be responsible to Parlia- 
ment for the well working of the institution, whether combined with pictures or 
in separate institutions of sculpture and pictures ; would that, in your opinion, 
be a good system ?—I should say rather the contrary. If you had a single 
director, who was a Cabinet Minister, it does not necessarily follow that he 
would be able to form a judgment which would duly and on all points control 
the judgments of what might be termed the experts. 

8973. Supposing any complaint were made by the public of a wrong pur- 
chase having been made in any one of the departments, that complaint might 
be brought before Parliament, and a question might be asked of the Minister, 
who then being responsible for the good management of the whole concern, and 
its well working, might inquire into it, might he not, and report to Parliament ? 
_I have no knowledge of the extent of parliamentary responsibility ; I do not 
know what it amounts to. 

8974. Do you think it desirable that there should be any parliamentary 
responsibility in connexion with these matters of art ?—I think it would be very 
inconvenient, as far as I have heard and read upon the subject of painting, and 
other things. J should say that parliamentary responsibility in matters of art 
would be very inconvenient. 

8975. Your experience leads you to prefer the existing system at the British 
Museum to any other that could be devised ?—To any other that has been 
devised. 

8976. Lord W. Graham.| Mr. Hawkins stated that he thought opportunities 
of purchase had been lost owing to the difficulty, occasionally, of obtaining 
meetings of trustees in urgent cases ?—That is very possible. 

8977. If there were one head with a sum of money at his disposal there would 
be more power of immediate action in urgent cases ?—Yes; but you would 
have no control over that head; or he might be absent, or ill. 

89>8. You would throw a great deal of responsibility on him no doubt ?—But 
when the purchases had been made, you have no certainty that they might not 
be generally disapproved of. 

8979. Lord Seymour.| Is it not the fact that when there is any opportunity 
of acquiring objects of antiquity, and a report is made of a sale likely to take 
place where such objects can be obtained, the trustees put at the disposal of 
Mr. Hawkins as much money as he requires for the purpose of attending the 
sale ?-- That has been very frequently the case. 

8980. Therefore in those cases, by noticing beforehand that a sale is about to 
take place, he obtains the power of spending the money according to his own 
view ?—According to the statement he has made to the trustees ; and I believe 
that very few occasions have occurred in which purchases which would have been 
very desirable have actually been missed. 

8981. Whenever he proposes to make any purchases he writes a detailed 
report to the trustees, giving an account of the object that he desires to acquire, 
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and the reason why he thinks it a desirable acquisition, does he not 7?—Yeg. th 
is to say, in more or less detail. At 

8982. So that the trustees have before them every element for forming a 
opinion ?}—They have every element that the head of the department has 
them. 

8983. You have been asked, with respect to a Cabinet Minister, or g, 
Minister, being made responsible for the purchases in the Museum; do _ 
think that any Minister could be expected to superintend the acquisition of th 
small objects that are being continually purchased for the natural history eojje : 
tion, for instance ?—It would be quite impossible; and I might add, large ;. 
small. 

8984. Is it not an advantage to the trustees, when fossils, or other objects of 
antiquity or curiosity are offered, to have men, such as they have at present, ; 
whom reference can at once be made, as ‘to whether those objects are desirable 
for the collection?—-That has been felt very useful and essential; the trustecs 
have often profited by the advice and information of those they have been able 
at once to consult. . 

8985. If there were not such a body as that, to whom reference could he made 
it would be necessary to leave the discretion of making purchases entirely to the 
head of the department —Undoubtedly. There is one instance in which a dig. 
cretion is given, almost without limit, to the head of the department ; that of My 
Panizzi, who is at the head of the printed book department ; but still he would 
not make any very large purchase without coming to the trustees. 

8986. Do you mean that he would buy a whole library without coming to the 
trustees >—No, certainly not without consulting the trustees. 

8087. The power he has you conceive it desirable he should possess, other- 
wise valuable works might every now and then escape r—Certainly. 


S004 
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Sir Richard Westmacott, called in; and Examined. 


8988. Chairman.| YOU have been employed, have you not, by the trustees 
of the British Museum, in the arrangement of the marbles, for several years ?— 
For nearly 40 years. 

8989. And you have naturally looked with interest at their state and condition 
in the Museum ?—Yes. 

8ugo. Do you think that the Elgin Marbles, for instance, are deteriorated by 
the smoke of London?—I think their colour is certainly deeper than it was; we 
clean them twice a year, but simply with water. 

8991. You consider that there is no danger in cleaning them with water /— 
Not the least ; I should be afraid of acids. 

8992. Even when they are cleaned with water that does not restore them to 
their former state of whiteness ?—No, it will not. 

&903. Therefore, as | understand, in spite of this cleaning with water twice a 
year, they are still growing more dark ?—I would not say they are growing more 
dark, but they are certainly much darker than I remember them to have been 
when they arrived in this country. 

8994. Do you think that with a view of preserving them, it would be desirable 
or objectionable to cover them with glass 7?—I think it would be very objection- 
able, certainly. 

8995. It would prevent persons from seeing the contour ?—Quite. 

8996. Lord W. Graham.| In consequence of the reflection?—Yes; if you 
put any object under glass, the angles of light will always depend on the position 
of the earth with reference to the sun. 

8997. Mr. B. Wall.] Would not that answer apply equally to pictures as to 
sculpture ?—Not so much to pictures. 

8998. Why less so ?—Because you place the glass close to a picture. 

89a9. That is supposing the marble you cover to be greatly in relief ?—Of 
course. 

g000. Chairman.| You have always taken an interest in the progress of artin 
this country ; do you think it desirable that the art collections in the British 
Museum should be removed and combined in one building with the pictures:— 
Undoubtedly, if it were possible, and for this reason: a painter is taught in the 
same way that a sculptor is ; he begins upon the plaster cast, because it 18 more 


easy to draw from than the marble, the marble being of different colours from its 
antiquity, 
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iquity, 
a Now a painter has the same education that a sculptor has in bein 
gtull\s 


taught form ; but when he comes to be a painter, he must forget the statue; but 
hat is not 80 with the sculptor. . . , 
s 991. Do I understand you to say you consider it desirable that students, 
whether of painting or of sculpture, should equally commence to study from 
5 ?—From. casts, certainly. 
oo2. | understand you to say it is in your opinion desirable that a student, 
who is a painter, should also study from the marble as well as from the cast ?— 
tainly. 
Ba But do you think it of so much importance that he should have frequent 
access to the marbles as to make it desirable to put them in the same building 
with the pictures ?— Certainly ; because it is the duty of the painter, as well as 
of the sculptor, to preserve forin ; it is very true that we have not in this country 
advanced so much in painting as they have on the Continent, and for this reason, 
that there artists have been employed, for it is employment that makes artists : 
ou will find that we are very great in landscapes, and for the best reason in the 
world; there is a stronger inducement to the painter to become a landscape 
painter than to become a historical painter, because he will find employment in 
the one case when he will not in the other ; it is from that cause that our defi- 
-jency in form in painting arises. 
goo4. Mr. Hardinge.| Is it not the case that a man who intends to be a figure 
ainter must show his proficiency as a master of drawing from casts before he is 
allowed to paint in the Royal Academy ;—Certainly ; we do not allow them to 
paint till they have received either a silver medal, or shown that they are fully 
conversant with form ; we never allow them to take a brush till they are fully 
conversant with form. 
goo5. Consequently it would be a great advantage to have the two branches 
of art combined under one roof?—Certainly. I have always considered that it 
would be a very desirable thing if the National Gallery of pictures and the 
sculpture were together. 

go06. Chairman.| Supposing it were determined to remove the sculpture to 
the National Gallery of pictures, would you propose that with the sculpture the 
whole of the antiquity department should be removed also ?—I certainly think 
that the bronzes belong to the sculpture. 

goo7. You would remove the sculpture and the brorizes —Certainly. 

9008. When you say the sculpture, does that include all the Egyptian sculp- 
ture >—Certainly. 

goog. And the Nineveh sculptures ;—And the Nineveh sculptures; because, 
supposing they were removed I then would propose (and I think the question 
was put to Mr. Hamilton) that there should be a regular history as it were of 
the art; that you should begin with the Egyptian, go on to the Assyrian, and 
come down to the Grecian, Roman, and the lower ages; but you cannot do that 
in the British Museum. 

go10. You would require a much larger space ?—Yes, very much larger; 
before I came out I made a little sketch of the interior of the ground, which I 
will hand in to the Committee (producing it). 

9013. You have given us a little sketch, supposing the central quadrangle of 
the British Museum to be covered over for tlie purpose of being devoted to anti- 
quities ?—Yes. 

9012. Supposing that that expense were incurred, do you think that having so 
covered over the central quadrangle of the Museum, that would, independently 
of other considerations, afford a good means for exhibiting antiquities chrono- 
logically ’—No, there would not be sufficient space ; you will see if you look at 
the plan I have produced, how small a space there is left, and the marbles from 
Ephesus have not yet been thought of in the Museum; they are on the ground 
at this moment; we have no place in which we can put them; that is the only 
space that is left: I have taken that from a scale ; the rooms in which the anti- 
quities are at present occupy so much of that ground, that a space of only eight 
_ feet is left from the walls of the building, and that is really too small. 

9013. Are the Committee right in understanding you to say, that if the present 
antiquities were removed into a building occupying the whole central quadrangle 
of the Museum, they would nearly fill that quadrangle ?/—They would nearly occupy 
the whole space ; there is another reason why | think such a thing should not 
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Sir R. Westmacott. be adopted, which is this: you might say we will take the cellarage, but I shoul 
——— _ say, that I should think it would be very impolitic if a gentleman were to ate 
15 July 1853. gq present to the British Museum of any antiquities, and there were not Sufficie 4 

room within that space to exhibit them properly, to place those antiquities "i 
the cellarage; I think no gentleman would be very well pleased to find his shy 
placed in the cellars. ; 

9014. You think it would not be an encouragement to the generosity of Person 
who might be disposed to give you presents r—Certainly not. ‘ 


9015. Lord W. Graham.) The light in the cellars would be very defective 
would it not ?—Yes; you might judge for yourself if you were to £0 into the 
cellars of the Museum. 

go16, Mr. M. Milnes.) Is it not the fact that large donations have been mag, 
to the Museum which, owing to the want of space, have been obliged to ph, 
deposited in the cellars and excluded from the public 7—It is very true, 


9017. Chairman.| You wish to combine together in the same building pictures 
sculptures and bronzes - — Yes. ‘ 

go18. Would you take the medals to the same building ?—I cannot exagt}, 
say that; there are, no doubt, very historical and beautiful works among the 
medals, but I do not know that they are such works of art as should be com. 
bined with the others. I should say that everything, even the Egyptian anti. 
quities, the mummies, and all the monuments of Egypt, should be brought 
together, with the marbles, if possible; but still that is not a thing that | 
should insist upon. I certainly think that sculpture and pictures should go 
together. 

9019. Do you not see an objection to breaking up the collection, leaving the 
medals, vases, and other things in one building, and taking the sculpture ang 
bronzes to another ‘/—There is an objection to it, I confess. I think it would be 
desirable that everything belonging to archeology should be kept together. 

go20. Mr. M. Milnes.| Are there not specimens of medals of the very finest 
order which may be regarded especially as works of art, and of which any 
duplicates that may exist in the British Museum might be very appropriately 
transferred to another building ?—The Macedonian medals, and the Sicilian 
medals are works of art of the highest character, undoubtedly. , 

go2t. Chairman.) But you would not break up the collection of medals and 
coins, sending part to one place, and leaving part in the Museum ?—No ; they 
must all go or none. 


9022. Lord W.Graham.] Would you remove the Etruscan vases as well ?— 
Certainly, because they are works of art, and very fine works too. 

9023. Chairman.] Have you considered at all the expediency of removing 
the National Gallery from its present site to some other situation where room 
might be afforded for a combination of the collections Certainly. 

9024. Have you considered it >—I have, and I think that not only with regard 
to the pictures, but even with reference to the sculpture, what with the smoke of 
London and the dirt from the flues, (for that is a thing that must be seriously 
looked into in any gallery that is built, because you may have as much dust from 
the flues as you have soot from smoke,) if the pictures are removed to a place, 
say a mile or half a mile, where you could be insured that they would not suffer 
from the influence of any smoke, it would be a vast advantage to them anda 
great advantage to sculpture. } 

go25. Youthink it would be an advantage to the pictures if they were removed 
to a place some distance from their present site ?— Yes, some distance from their 
present site. 

g026. Do you think that the effect of removing them would be to create an in- 
convenience to the persons who now go to the gallery for the purpose of study ? 
—That is a very difficult question, for I believe that large a number of the young 
men who now go to the gallery for the purpose of study, live on the other side of the 
river, and some at Hampstead; they come to the gallery for perhaps six hours. 
I do not think that the walk to and from the Museum does them any harm, and I 
think whether they go to the Museum or to Kensington, it would make very 
little difference. 

go27. You think that the inconvenience to persons who frequent the gallery 
for the purpose of study, would not be great if the gallery were removed -— 
Certainly not. 
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928. Have you talked the matter over with any persons, so as to be able to 
fot anything like a confident opinion on that subject (owes: believe there is a 
eneral opinion that the pictures should be removed; | think that is a pretty 
° neral opinion. I have not talked with them upon the subject of the removal 
of the sculptures. | 

29. Do you consider that a gallery, for the purpose of the arrangement of 
Pe collection of pictures, requires a much larger space, in the same manner as 
‘ou have said the sculptures require a larger space -—Certainly ; whatever build- 
nw is adopted should be upon the principle of a telescope, so that as you required 
more room you should be able to extend the building without injuring the effect 
of it; that will be the case with respect to sculpture, I have no doubt, because 
we must recollect that in Asia Minor very few cities have been examined, and 
those few which have been examined have been very beautifully given in the work 
of the Dilettante Society. Ido not suppose there have been half-a-dozen cities 
examined in Asia Minor, and [ have very little doubt that if you were to ex- 
amine the mounds you would find a great deal of sculpture, and so in the 
Grecian Islands; there you would have a chance probably of getting a higher 
class of art than you have in Asia Minor, because it would be most probably the 
Roman art that you would get in Asia Minor; but I have no doubt, from what 
| have seen in the British Museum (and I speak from the last 20 years), that 
there must be, at least, between 400 and 500 feet more added to the capacity for 
the collection than there was, and that will go on I hope. 

go30. Lord W. Graham.| Do you mean square feet or in length ?—In length; 
an impetus has scarcely been given until within the last 20 years; it is not 
more than 40 vears, I think, since Mr. Townley’s collection was purchased by 
the country, and you see what has been done in those 40 years; our taste has 
improved, our manufactures have advanced ; everything has shown, as clearly as 
possible, the connexion of the arts with everything that is civilised. 

go3!. Chairrman.| You think it has had a good effect, generally, upon the 
education of the people in works of art?—Certainly ; just see how well the 
people behave who go to the British Museum; we never hear of any acci- 
dent; yes, by the bye, there was one accident, but that was caused by a 
madman. I am very much at the British Museum, and I see there the strongest 
manifestation of a desire for information, and a great deal of good behaviour, 
from a very low class of people too. 

go32. Mr. Vernon.j] Have you ever made it an object to ascertain where- 
abouts many of these students reside ?—I have; and I find that many of them 
reside at Hampstead and Highgate; some reside in the Borough, or the other 
side of Waterloo-bridge ; perhaps their families live where it is more convenient 
to get house-room at a cheaper rate. 

9033. Do you not believe that many of them come from a distance to live 
in the neighbourhood of the Museum?—No; I do not believe that. 

go34. With regard to those who come as students to the British Museum, 
have you at all followed them up to see what the subsequent career of a great 
number of them is >—Several of them became students of the Academy, and then 
there is no knowing what they do; they are put neck and neck with other 
young men, and strive for premiums, and very often obtain them. 

9035. You are not aware whether many students come there who desire after- 
wards to be employed in furnishing designs for manufacturers ?—Those persons 
who have talent enough to become artists, pursue their ways; the others that 
fail are often very useful to the manufacturers. 

0036. You consider that those who fail, although they may not have genius 
enough to reach the higher walks of art, may yet attain such an accurate know- 
ledge of form, as to be of great use for humbler purposes ?—Yes; and they are 
employed furmany purposes. We have now about 200 students in the Academy, 
and if 10 out of those 200 students turn out good artists, it is as much as we 
can expect ; but the rest would be very useful. 

0037. Is it much the practice for painters to study from the ancient classic 
nodels, or is it within your knowleage that they confine themselves more to 
living models 2—As soon as they acquire a tolerable knowledge of form, we put 
them to the life. 

9038. Do you believe that it is the practice now with painters to commence 
the education of their pupils by teaching them an accurate knowledge of form, 
through the medium of ancient sculpture >—Certainly ; they first give them a 
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Sir R. Westmacott. knowledge of furm by means of plaster casts, which is a much more easy thi 
- to do, because there is a defined line which there is not in marble. mig 
15 July 1853. 9039. You say they study from plaster casts; there is not the facjit f 
doing that in the British Museum, is there ?—-No. dae 
9040. Then you do not believe that the students, in their early stage, come 
the British Museum at all ?-~I am afraid that a great many go there too oy 
I have thought that many a young man would have done much better if he oa 
taken a plaster cast and worked from that. z 
g041. Then you would consider it highly advantageous, I presume, to hay 
some place for the education of artists, where casts, in preference to originals 
should be exhibited >—It would be a very desirable thing if there were Casts 
taken from all the fine works of art, aud if they were kept in a separate Ollec 
tion. I think that would be a very advantageous thing to youug students, : 
g042. You think that, for the purpose of instruction in plastic art anq in 
painting, that would be, practically, even more serviceable than having the 
statues themselves ?—1 think so. 
; 9043. Mr. B. Waill.| You concur in opinion with the last witness, Mr 
ih Hamilton, that casts are better for study than the original statues ?—Fo, 4 
WAT beginner, they are better. I should give any pupil I had a plasier cast in pre. 
/ ihe i : ference to the original. I should not allow him to go to the marbles until he had 
| } produced me a good drawing from plaster casts; he would sce the shadows 
better in that. 

9044. Is that owing to the surface of the cast being deader, and not reflectin 
light so much ?—In marble it is dark and light, and difficult to see a form ; it ig 
like looking at nature ; if you do not know where to look for the form you do 
not see it. 

; 9045. Mr. Hardinge.| You would recommend that he should study the 
t marble before he studied the living model, would you not -—-I do not think so at 
Me | all; that is not at all necessary, because I should put the plaster cast and the 
it — together; when he can do from the still figure, then let him go to the 
! | ife. 

go46. He would go at once from the plaster cast to the living model ?}—Y¢esg, 
; 9047. Mr. Vernon.| In the British Museum is there not very defective 
accommodation, at present, for students in every way'—No, I see none; the 

only inconvenience | see is when there are public days. 

9048. With regard to women who desire to study, is there not great incon- 
venience on the score of delicacy ?—-Upon my word it is a question I have often 
put to myself, but never to the officers of the British Museum, where women can 
accommodate themselves. 

9049. Is it not the case that in the British Museum there is very defective 
| accommodation for persons who have to spend the whole of the day in the study 
’ of works of art and whose residences are a great distance off -—There must be 

conveniences of the kind to which you allude, but I cannot answer the question. 
| I know myself, being at the British Museum so often, that there are conveniences, 
but I cannot tell how the public are accommodated. 

go50. Mr. J. A/ilnes.| Have you observed any change of feeling among the 
visitors at the British Museum with regard to the Elgin Marbles during the time: 
you have been there ?—No. 

" g051. Are the Elgin marbles as much the subject of interest and admiration 

| now as they were in former years ?—With all persons conversant with art they 

( must be and will be always, because they are the finest things in the world ; we 

Y shall never see anything like them again. 

| g052. Do you think the liberal introduction into the British Museum of works 

’ of earlier and oriental art, has had any effect upon the interest felt by the public 
with regard to the Elgin Marbles ?— None whatever, I should say. 

9053. Do you think there is no fear that by introducing freely into the instl- 
tution objects of more occasional and peculiar interest, such for instance as the 
sculptures from Nineveh, may deteriorate the public taste, and less incline them 
than they otherwise would be to study works of great antiquity and great art? 
I think it impossible that any artist can look at the Nineveh Marbles as works 
for study, for such they certainly are not; they are works of prescriptive art, 
like works of Egyptian art. No man would think of studying Egyptian art. 

] The Nineveh Marbles are very curious, and it is very desirable to possess them, 


but I look upon it that the value of the Nineyeh Marbles will be the history 
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nscriptions, if ever they are translated, will produce; because, if we had 
th part of what we have of Nineveh art, it would be quite enough as 
of the arts of the Chaldeans, for it is very bad art. In fact it is as 
with respect to Egyptian art, an art which the hierarchy insisted on, 
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I have said 2 , f 
no man dare depart from; thatis clear; but as monuments of a period eight 


i dred years before Christ, they are very curious things. 


o54. Do you think that the great interest works of that kind excite, those 

“ks being much more objects of curiosity than of art, exercises an injurious 
"i ct upon the public mind in matters of art ?>—I do not think they influence 
ie public mind at all with respect to art. 

055. Do you think that as many persons attend and take an interest in the 
aia Marbles, when they are side by side with the Nineveh sculptures, as would 
take an interest in them if the Elgin Marbles were alone q —No; persons would 
Jook at the Nineveh Marbles and be thinking of their Bible at the time they 
were looking at them ; they would consider them as very curious monuments of 
an age they feel highly interested in; but the interest in the Elgin Marbles arises 
from @ distinct cause ; from their excellence as works of art. 


056. Have not cases occurred in the intellectual history of many nations, in 
which the very free introduction of more barbarous specimens, such, for instance, 
as the Chinese, have had a very injurious effect upon taste in general ?—I cer- 
tainly think that the less people, as artists, look at objects of that kind the 

er. 

a Do you not think that giving so very prominent a place, and drawing 
public attention so much to works of that character, will to a certain extent draw 
then away from models of pure beauty?—I have said I think we have quite 
suficient specimens of Nineveh art. 

go58. In the removal of such specimens to a building devoted to the purposes 
of art, would you think it quite sufficient if a few of the finer specimens were 
placed in such a building, and that others, which are merely of an archeological 
interest, were reserved for a building devoted to archeological purposes ?-—No ; 
I think as they run, we should hope chronologically, from the plans which Mr. 
Layard took of the building, they should not be disturbed. What they are 
it is impossible to say, because we know nothing of the inscriptions yet; what 
has been done amounts to very little indeed. I think it would be dangerous to 
break the connexion ; I should not think of doing that. We have them from 
one palace nearly perfect; and if ever men of eastern literature should be able 
to accomplish their object, we may probably find that they present something 
very interesting to us. 

9059. You would therefore not fear that any corruption of the public taste 
would ensue from the juxtaposition of such works as the Elgin Marbles and 
such works as the sculptures from Nineveh ?—No, I think not; I do not think 
that any consideration of the sculptures of Nineveh would affect a man who 
looked at the Elgin Marbles. 


go60, Mr. Hardinge.] Do you think, assuming that a school of design could 
be combined with a National Gallery of painting and sculpture, that students of 
that school of design would derive great benefit from the contemplation of works 
of the old masters, or otherwise ?7—That is so large a question that I do not feel 
capable of considering it; because, whether the principle which is adopted in the 
school of design is right or wrong, I do not offer an opinion; it is in the hands 
of other people. My notion is, that there is but one way to acquire excellence, 
and that is by studying the antique ; whether the student is to be an ornamental 
carver, or whatever part of art or manufacture he is to take to, he should be well 
grounded in the first principles of art; then let him go to what he pleases, he 
will always do it better. 

go61. Have you usually found that those students who have studied from the 
casts in the Bitish Museum have turned out wellwhen they have been trans- 


ferred to the schools of design ‘Always better; they will always make more 
effective artists. 


9062. Chairman.] You have stated that, in your opinion, it is desirable to 
combine with the National Gallery the collection of sculpture and antiquities : 
(lo you think it desirable to combine a collection of prints in the same building ? 
~I think prints and pictures should be together, undoubtedly. 

9063. I do not speak of original drawings, but of prints ?—I think that prints 
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belong to the painter; he is always referring to prints, and so does a Sculptoy 
very often. my 

9064. You think, then, that the collection of prints should also be removed) 
—I think the print-room ought to go with it ; I think they belong to art, 

9065. With it also there must go a considerable library, for the purposes 
study ; all books connected with art must also be combined in such a buildinn 
for the purpose of reference on the part of students, must they not:—It would },. 
a very desirable thing if there were a small library ; I should think that 3007 
400 i. or 5001. would be quite sufficient for the purpose; that would obtain al 
the works that artists could require. 

9066. If you remove, for instance, all the coins, would it not be necessary ; 
have there also such books as persons coming to study those coins would wish ; 
refer to ?—Certainly, the books belonging to the coins. ‘ 

9067. That would add also to the library considerably, would it not ‘—y 
but I conceive that very few books are necessary for the artist. 

9068. You think a library, for the purposes of art, need not be very large ; 

> 


Ss; 


—No; I should say 500 or 600 volumes is as much as they can require. 

9069. Mr. Vernon.| Do 1 understand you to say, that in your opinion, fo, 
students in art, it is not very material whether the collection of sculpture 4 in 
one part of London, or in another ?—My object is to get it out of London, 

9070. I wish to confine you strictly to this one point: taking into considera. 
tion the places of abode, as far as you are cognizant of them, of the younger 
students in art, do you consider that it is not very material to them, whether the 
sculptures are in Trafalgar-square, the British Museum, Hyde Park, or Kensing. 
ton Gardens ?—I think it is a very material thing that they should be removed 
to Kensington Gardens, or to a distance, in fact. 

9071. I merely wish to know as to the convenience of younger students in 
art -—I have said, | think, in answer to a question from the Chairman, that | 
cannot conceive that an artist can complain much of having to go as far as 
Kensington. 

9072. Do you believe that, practically taking into consideration, as I have said 
before, their places of abode, as far as you are cognisant of them, they will, as 
a body, have to go farther, or be put to greater inconvenience by going to Ken. 
sington, than they would by going to the British Museum ?—No, I think not; 
and if they do, I take this into consideration, you may consider the convenience 
of artists, but you must consider also whether you will have any pictures, or any 
statues fit to look at; if you do not remove them you will not have a picture 
worth looking at shortly. 

9073. Chairman.| You think the pictures are so injured by the smoke and 
dirt, in their present site, that they must be removed ?—They must be removed; 
because in addition to the common soot of London there are two very powerful 
engines for wash-houses, or some other purpose, in the neighbourhood, pouring 
volumes of smoke down upon them. 

9074. Mr. B. Wall.] Mr. Hamilton stated in his evidence that he thought it 
would be of no use to remove the Elgin Marbles, if they are removed to any 
distance short of Hampton Court; is that your opinion >— No; Hampton Court 
would be a long way off. 

9075. How far would you think it necessary to remove them, in order to 
secure them from the smoke and dirt of London 50 years hence ?—That isa 
question I can hardly answer. I do not know what they may do round London 
50 years hence. If you can secure a place removed from houses, and with a 
sufficient area to keep off the smoke of London, you will do well. 

9076. Should wou be satisfied with the sculpture and pictures being removed 
to Kensington Gore ?—Indeed J should; it is so much better than the places 
they are now in, that I think it is a very desirable thing. I could desire that 
they were farther off still; but there are considerations with regard to the youns 
men who are to study these things ; you must not take them too far from them. 


William Hookham Carpenter, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


go77. HOW long have you been at the British Museum ?—I have been there 
eight years. ae, 
9078. During that time have you been always in one department 2—Entirely 80 


o79. The department of prints and drawings >—Yes. 
9079. ‘The dep p : ae 
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9080. There have been great additions made to the department of prints and 

qrawiDgss have there not, since you have been at the Museum ?--Very con- 

‘qerable indeed. : 

6 o$1. Are you acquainted with the collections of prints and drawings in any 

other country ?—I have seen those of Vienna, Munich, Berlin, Dresden, Amster- 

», and a portion of those in Paris. 
da 082. Having seen those in other great capitals of Europe, what do you think 
of the collection at the British Museum as compared with foreign collections ?— 
In point of extent it is very much below that of other collections, but as regards 
yarities and the more desirable prints, I think we have them in the British 

yseumn ; OUT Rembrandts are the finest in Europe, on the whole, I think; and 
our Albert Darers, and Lucas Van Leydens also. 

9083. You are much inconvenienced, are you not, by want of space in 
which to exhibit your prints ‘—We have no opportunity of exlnbiting them 
except in a very small room, which is about 18 feet long. 

9084. Therefore the public do not derive the advantage they ought to derive 

from that collection of prints -—Certainly not ; there was aroom built for the 
urpose #1 exhibiting the Drawings, but its proximity to the Egyptian Gallery 
was such, as it ran laterally with it, the trustees thought it would be far more 
applicable for the purpose of exhibiting the Nineveh sculptures, and therefore 
it was given up for that purpose. ; 

055. Therefore the gallery that was intended for the exhibition of prints was 
devoted to the Nineveh sculptures ?— Exactly. 

9086. And no other gallery has been substituted as yet ?—Not as yet; Mr. 
smirke proposed building a room beyond the room now occupied. 

go87. What sort of space do you think you would require to exhibit, advan- 
tageously for the public, a large collection of prints such as you possess ?—]| 
think a room of the same proportions as the one now occupied as the print- 
room would answer every purpose. 

go88, Can you state to the Committee what the size of that room would be? 
—This (producing a sketch) is a tracing of Mr. Smirke’s proposed room; the 
present-Print room is 51 feet 8 inches by 30 feet, and the room proposed to be 
built by Mr. Smirke, to be erected between the present room and the Elgin 
Gallery, is 47 feet by 37, which is fonr feet eight shorter, but seven feet wider. 

go8o. Are the Committee to understand that a room 50 feet long by 30 feet 
wide, or thereabouts, would be sufficient, in your belief, for the proper exbibition 
of the prints /—I think there is no question about it, because we could exhibit 
drawings on desks or tables in the area of the room, and the prints on the walls 
or on screens coming from the windows. 

gogo. Do many persons come to your department anxious to see certain 
prints ?—There are a great many ; I think we have from 4,000 to 5,000 in the 
course of the year. 

gog1. When you spoke of screens for exhibiting the prints, did you mean 
screens covered with glass, so that the prints would be under glass ?— We should 
have them all framed; that must be done in order to preserve them. 

go92. Do you mean that they would be framed, each print being in a separate 
frame, or that they would be put, for a time, into frames, and then those prints 
would be removed and others put in ?—I think that a collection of frames should 
be made of a particular size ; and in regard to the earlier masters, the prints being 
suiall, five or six could be put on a mount and into one frame. 

9003. Having once put a print into~a frame, it would remain in it for ever ?>— 
No; the prints would be changed every three or four years, as they are in Paris. 

9094. Have you seen any place abroad where the prints are exhibited to the 
public in a manner which you think it would be desirable to copy ?—I think the 
room at Berlin is convenient, and very well adapted to the purpose; at the.same 
time there are very few persons admitted into that room, and, therefore, they are 
able to have screens coming forward between the windows; and the prints are 
hung on each side of the windows against those screens, and are exhibited to 
great advantage, the light being so fine, 

9095. What sized room is it at Berlin; is it more than 50 feet by 30 feet ?— 
Certainly. 

9096. Considerably larger than your room ?7—Yes. 

9047. Lord W. Graham.| And how often do they change the engravings 
there? —That { do not know. 
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go98. Mr. B. Vaill.] If the prints were suspended from the wall, y 
not be able to have them high up ?—No;; it cau be a very bad thing ae pala 
them much above the eye. I think the top of the frame should not be }; i 
than i0 feet from the ground. igher 
9099. Have you made any calculation as to the number you could exhibit 
once in a room of that size, exhibiting none above 10 feet high?—TI think pt 
might exhibit 500; it is not desirable to have too many. The plan would 
arrange them in chronological order, placing the Italian and German schools : 
juxtaposition, one row above the other, so that you might judge of th 
of ‘oats oubie ; wo pt chit 
g100. What is the number of prints altogether ?—We have about 130 000 
prints. 
9101. And how many drawings?—We have not more than from 6,000 
6,500; and many of these are not of much importance. ? 


gio2. Mr. AZ. Milnes.] Are there not large drawings and cartoons, which 
might be placed above the eye-line ?—We do not possess anything of that 
character; I think that as to some of the larger mezzo-tints, where there ig great 
breadth of effect, they might be exhibited perhaps higher. : 

9103. Has your collection been largely augmented of late ?— Very considerably 
indeed; since my appointment in 1845, we have increased the collection pwnd, 
of 33,000. 

9104. Have those generally been single prints or drawings; or have yoy 
bought them in large collections !—We have bought them in masses occasionally 
from 300 to 400 or 500. ut 

gic5. Mr. B. Wail.) More prints than drawings ’—Yes; the fact is we have 
a sufficient number of drawings of a particular character; all we want now js 
to obtain some of the very choicest specimens; we have nothing by Raphael, for 
instance, which shows his power of composition. I think on one sheet there 
are studies of half a dozen children, but they are evidently from the same model: 
and we have studies of two figures from his Parnassus, but they are not of a 
character to give you an idea of his power of composition. 

9106. In the comparison you made between foreign galleries and the British 
Museum your observations applied, did they not, to prints exclusively, and not 
to drawings -—Entirely. 

9107. Mr. Vernon.] What are the class of prints which are chiefly inquired 
for >-~We have them of all characters, and all descriptions. | 

gio8. You do not see a greater tendency to search in the departments of 
portraits and history ?—No, I think not. When artists are painting historical 
subjects, they will come to look for the best portraits of individuals. 

gi0g. They come to get the likenesses of particular persons, and also their 
costumes, I suppose ?—Yes. 

gi10. You do not see a greater tendency to inquire for prints of that descrip- 
tion than for engravings from pictures of various degrees of excellence in other 
branches of artr—No, I should say not, because the volumes containing the 
works of the Italian masters are in constant requisition. 

gi1t. Do you think that the greater number of visitors come from curiosity, 
and strictly as amateurs, or do the majority of them come with some artistic 
object 2—The great mass of them, I should say, are students. 

g112. Do you observe that each student confines himself to some particular 
department, or does he look at the collection generally as a mere amateur would? 
—That would depend entirely on whether he had one sole object ; all those who 
come to study a school would like, perhaps, to look through the whole of the 
prints of Raphael and the Roman school ; then there are others who come for the 
special purpose of collecting materials for a picture that they are painting. 

9113. Lord W. Graham.) Are they allowed to make sketches from the prints! 
—Yes. 

9114. Mr. M. Miines.] What means do you use to enlarge or increase your 
collections ?—I go to the different printsellers, and look over their portfolios, and 
whenever they have anything very curious, it 1s brought to the Museum, 

g115. Do you, then, submit those works to the trustees ?—1 then report them 
to the trustees. 

9116. And are they submitted to the inspection of the trustees 
instances they are. 
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Have you found the trustees willing to increase the collection gene- 


They are most willing, and anxious, I should say. 


ray 8. Are you aware that there was a remarkable collection of the works of 


yme jano, / 
he 12 >—Yes, I am perfectly aware of that. 


cl ' 
rot td. Was that since you have been there ?—It was offered, in the first 
in stance, When it was in the possession of Mr. Ford, which was prior to my 


ointment, and it was afterwards offered by the Messrs. Smiths, of Lisle-street. 
90. Was that acquisition made ?—No ; because we had a great number of 
those prints in the collection already ; and as duplicates are not disposed of, it 
would have been an injudicious thing to have purchased the whole. 

121. The proprietors would not break up the collection, but wished to sell it 
all together ?—Yes, all together. . 

g122. Mr. B. Waill.| Did it ultimately go out of the country 7—No, it was 
broken up- nail 5 te 

gi23. Mr. M. Milnes.| When it was broken up did you acquire any part of 
‘tin your own Collection /—We acquired several of them; as much as we could 
afford to buy at the time. 

124. You do not think it would have been a discreet purchase to have bought 
the whole?—No ; having already, as | have before mentioned, a great portion of 
them; we had many of the rarer prints. 

9125. And by not purchasing the whole, but by waiting, you were enabled 
afterwards to procure several prints that you wanted ?>—Yes. ~ 


126. Mr. Vernon.| Would you not, asa general rule, approve of the principle 
of purchasing valuable collections of prints, even although you had some of 
them before, with a view of selling or disposing of those of which you had 
duplicates ?——We cannot do it. 

g127. Do you think that the prints suffer much from being looked over in 
portfolios ?—They must inevitably suffer to a certain extent; but considering 
that many of them have been in use some 40 or 50 years, I think they are in 
a very good state. 

9128. Do you or not consider, that with regard to valuable specimens of 
engravings of different epochs, they would be less liable to injury, as well as 
more available to the public, by being in frames rather than in portfolios ?— 
There is no doubt that the accommodation to the public would be considerable, 
but the expenditure of money, and the space reqtired, would be enormous. 

9129. I speak also with reference to the safety of the prints:—No doubt 
of it. 

130. Lord W. Graham.) Have you ever had any engravings cleaned --We 
have them cleaned occasionally. 

yi31. What process do you use ?>—I have cleaned several myself; I pour hot 
water over them, and leave them in soak for a certain time. 

gig2. Mr. B. Wall.| Using no acid :—Using no acid. 

9133. Do you not sometimes clean them by means of acid, when you find 
yellow spots upon them from mildew ?—The yellow spots will come out. 

9134. With acid?—No, with hot water; I have found that the case with 
many. 

0135. Do not the spots return after the lapse of a certain time ?—I have not 
found that the case hitherto; my experience is only that of about seven years, 
and therefore I do not know exactly what may be the result eventually ; but I 
should say from the lapse of that time that it is not likely. 


9136. Lord W. Graham.] How do you dry them again after they have been 
put in boiling water ?—We lay them between sheets of blotting paper; we lay 
two prints on a sheet of a blotting paper, and then another sheet of blotting 
paper upon that. 

_ 9137. Without applying any artificial heat ?—Yes; and then they are put 
into presses. 

9138. Mr. Hardinge.] 1 presume that you would think it desirable to have the 
drawings of the old masters framed so as to make them more available to the 
students ?—Yes ; not only for that purpose, but it is a great preservation to the 
drawings themselves; at the same time I should say that all drawings that have 
colour upon them, even sepia or bistre, will suffer from exposure to light. 

9139. You probably have seen the Taylor Gallery at Oxford r—Yes. 

0.59. 4M 2 g140. Are 
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9140, Are you aware whether the prints have suffered from being ex 
there ?—I am not aware; Dr. Wellesley is in town, and might be ask 
question. 

9141. Do students refer frequently to those drawings ?—Constantly ; they ar 
looked over every day almost. : 

9142. And you think it would be a great advantage if they were made Still 
more available than they are at present ?—No doubt of it. 

9143. Chairman.| Do you think it would be desirable that the collection of 
prints and drawings should be combined with the national collection of pictures > 
—It certainly would be important to place all these things, if possible, in juxta. 
position ; but at the same time the library is so indispensable to the Visitors to 
the print room, that the loss of it would be felt immensely ; because, Where | 
cannot assist the student in what he is seeking, from what is contained in the 
room, I can generally direct him to certain books in the library, from my know. 
ledge of books connected with prints and costume. 

9144. Then there is a large portion of books that ought not to be separated 
from the collection of prints, as I understand you ‘—It would be very desirable 
that the prints should go, if possible, with the library; that would be particular] 
desirable to the student in art, because when he comes for costume or por- 
traiture, he can be referred to certain books, and the books are almost as useful 
~ him as the prints, as he finds frequently in the chronicles descriptions of 

resses. 

9145. Do you think it is more desirable to keep the prints in connexion with 
the library, than to combine the prints with the collection of pictures —~] do, as 
far as my experience goes. . 

9146. Judging from the persons who come to study in your department ?~ 
Quite so; and the central position of the British Museum is particularly desira. 
ble to the student ; if you look to its position on the map of London, you will 
find that it takes in all the thicker inhabited portions of London at nearly equal 
distances, for it is the same distance from the British Museum in one direction to 
Bishopsgate-street, as it is in another to the Obelisk, and in another direction 
towards the Penitentiary at Millbank, and the division of the roads from Bromp- 
ton to Kensington, and away up to St. John’s Wood Chapel; it is as near the 
centre of those points as possible. 

9147. Do you know practically, from those who come to your department, 
whether the majority of them live more in one part of the town than another, or 
whether they come equally from all the different quarters you have indicated ? 
—I should say the majority of them live within the radius of that circle. 

9148. Do you know whether they are more to one side of it than another; 
is there any particular part of the town to which you would say the persons 
who come to your department chiefly belong?—I should say, that the line ex- 
tending fromthe British Museum towards Fitzroy-square, and up to Saint John’s 
Wood, is the part where the larger mass of the parties live. 

9149. Mr. B. Wall.| Do you find that the prints suffer from dirt and dust 
very much ?—I think not; they are kept in books, and those books are not 
standing up, but are placed horizontally on the shelves, so that the dust does not 
find its way between the leaves. | 

9150. Mr. M. Milnes.) And all those that would be exhibited would be 
under glass ?-—Yes. 

9151. Mr. B. Wall.; Will you have the kindness to state to the Committee a 
little more fully, the plan you would propose adopting with the prints, supposing 
you had space enough ?—I think that if we had slight common frames, varying 
from three to four or five feet in length, and about three feet in height, that 
would be sufficient to answer the purpose, because you will observe that the 
more iniportant specimens are small prints; those by Rembrandt, and the early 
German masters, and also the earlier Italian masters, are small. 

9152. Those would be put under glass ;—Yes. 

9153. Shiftable at pleasure ?—Shiftable at pleasure. 

9154- One day one school would be exhibited, and another day another!— 
No; I think if they were changed every 18 months or two years, that would be 
quite often enough. 

y155. Then the choice would rest with you, and you would choose those you 
thought the public would most appreciate /—‘Vhose that would best illustrate 


the histery of art ; it would be a chronological series of the German, A. 
otne 
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per schools placed in juxtaposition, beginning with the earliest, and coming 
ot wn to the latest. 
do 156. Mr. Hardinge.| Have you at all calculated how many frames you 
d require t— Not a great many. ; 

9157: Lord W. Graham.| You have stated that those engravings ought to go 
«ih the library rather than with the pictures ?—As I mentioned, | think it 
we Id be more convenient to the student in art. 

ae Because he would be able-to refer to the costumes in the library ?—He 
would pe able to consult other authorities connected with his picture. 

159. But the costumes would only form a very small portion of what an 
artist would come to study ; he would come to study the engravings for the 
purpose of seeing the arrangement, composition, expression of faces, and so on? 
"Yes, no doubt ; I have not the engravings of works in foreign galleries in my 
department, ana they make a very important feature ina collection of engravings, 
pecause there are no prints engraved from many important pictures, except those 
found in Galleries, or what are termed Cabinets, and those are not kept in the 
wrint-room, but are preserved in their integrity in the library; I think it would 
be very well to have them likewise in the print-room, cutting them up and 
arranging them in schools. 

g160. They are kept bound up in the library ?—They are kept bound up in 
the library, so that if an artist wishes to find the works of Titian or Raphael, 
he would have to look through these different galleries ; whereas, if they were 
taken to pieces, and the works of each master were put together, he would see 
at once, with very little trouble, the representations of the pictures. 

gid1. Mr. AZ. Milnes.] In the foreign collections you have visited, have the 
prints been usually attached to libraries, or to establishments devoted to the pur- 
poses of art?—In Paris they are attached to the library. 

g162. Chairman.| At Berlin they are attached to the Museum ? —Yes. 

9163. Do you know how they are placed at Munich ?>—There they are attached 
to the Museum likewise. 

gi64. Mr. M. Milnes.) How are they at Vienna?—At Vienna they are 
attached to the library ; in fact, when you look at the prints in the library at 
Vienna, you are in the same room with the readers. 

165. Lord W. Graham.| At Munich the gallery for engravings is under the 
callery for pictures, is it not ?— Yes. 

9166. Mr. M. Milnes.) Supposing there were a very large reading-room 
established in the British Museum, do you think. it would be advisable that it 
should be hung round wholly, or partially, ith prints;—I think not, because 
the parties who went there to read would be annoyed and disturbed by indi- 
viduals moving about to look at the prints. 

167. Supposing the sculpture were removed from the British Museum, you 
would then have plenty of room, would you not, for exhibiting any amount of 
prints you might require ?—Quite so. 

9168. Mr. B. Wall.| With a view to the preservation of the prints, do you 

think it is best for them to be kept in portfolios, or placed in frames :—I con- 
fess that if 1 had a collection myself 1 should keep the prints in portfolios; I 
think they are always liable in a degree, however carefully they are placed in 
the frames, to have the spaces open, the paste may give way, or something of 
that kind, and unless they are looked after they may suffer in a degree. 
_ gi6y. Referring to.an answer which you gave just now, with regard to wash- 
ing prints, an experienced eye can always tell, can it not, whether a print has 
been washed or not?—Certainly not, where only water has been used. [ think that 
where acid has been used it affects the colour of the ink in a degree ; it is 
unsafe even to put the earlier Italian prints in water, for I understand in some 
instances portions of the ink have been dislodged from the surface of the paper, 
inimpressions of the prints of Mare Antonio, which has given a poverty to the 
character of the print afterwards. 

9170. Chairman.] with regard to making purchases of prints, are you informed 
at all of any prints that are to be obtained on the Continent ?—l have cataiogues 
Sent me, 

9:71. Of all the sales ?—Of a great many. 

9172. So that you are on the watch for prints that are desirable fur your col- 
lection, and that are likely to come into the market >—Quite so ; we purchased at 
the beginning of last year some very curious prints at Leipsic. 
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9173. Have you found practically any inconvenience in referrin 
trustees a report before you make purchases ?—Never. 

9174. If you hear of prints does it ever occur that you buy them on 
own responsibility, not having time to refer to the trustees ?—That has not ‘ks 
my practice; but I think I could so entirely calculate upon the trustees takin 
my recommendation in a matter of that kind, that I should venture to do it ei 
were likely to lose the object. . 

9175. But practically, I understand you to say you have not lost any oppo 
tunity of purchasing prints by waiting to refer to the trustees >—No, | shouly 
Say not within my recollection. . 


9176. Mr. M. Milnes.| Have you been in the habit of buying any prints fro 
abroad ?—Occasionally. When I was at Frankfort I put down the name of the 
trustees ; that is an instance in which I did venture to put down the Name of he 
British Museum without the sanction of the trustees; it was for a proof " 
Schaffer’s engraving of the Madonna della Seddia. 

9177. Do you ever purchase prints from foreign catalogues that you haye not 
seen yourself-—I should not like to do that, because these things are often 
most skilfully repaired ; in fact a few years ago Mr. Colnaghi mentioned a print 
to me which f told him 1 would take, provided it was really the print repre. 
sented ; when it was sent to this country it turned out to be a fictitious proof: 
the back ground had been stopped out. 

9178. Is there much deception in prints ?—Most serious deception. 


9179. Lord W. Graham.] Have you been yourself abroad to inspect engravings 
before they have been purchased ?—No ; in the instance of the Otto collection 
I was at Leipsic, fortunately, in the autumn of the year before they came to sale 
therefore I had seen them. 

9180, Those are the only purchases that have been made abroad since you 
have been connected with the British Museum ?—I had seen some of the Baron 
Verstolk’s drawings before I purchased them, because I happened to be in Hol. 
Jand at the time ; but I never went on purpose to see those things. 


9181. Mr. M. Milnes.) Have you ever bought on commission ?—I have sen; 
commissions to parties | could depend upon; for instance, Mr. Smith was a 
person I could fully rely upon, and had I not been satisfied with any purchase he 
made, he would have taken it himself ; I could rely also on the knowledge and 
judgment of Mr. Tiffin. 


g182. Chairman.) Have prints of the works of the old masters risen in price 
of late years?--Most considerably ; I think that the collection of Mr, Sheep- 
shanks, purchased for 5,000 7. in 1836, if they were brought to sale now, the 
etchings and drawings would fetch 10,000 2. 

9183. Lord W. Graham.| Yo what do you attribute that rise in price ?— 
People feel much more interest in these things now than they did formerly, they 
are better understood, and there are more purchasers for them. 

g184. More people are making collections ; is that so ?—Yes. 


S 0 the 


Mr. Francis Samuel Hayes, called in; and Examined. 


9185. Chairman.}] HAVE you been in the habit of visiting the National 
Gallery for the purpose of studying ?—Yes, for many years. 

9186. In the two days of the week on which the gallery is devoted to the pur- 
poses of study ?—Yes. 

9187. Do you find its situation convenient for that purpose ?—I am living at 
Brompton at present. 

9188. Then as far as you are concerned, if the gallery were removed to Ken- 
sington Gore it would be about the same distance from you ?—Yes; but I have 
no doubt I shall not always remain where I am living now. 

gi8g. Are you aware generally, what the feeling of the students in the gallery 
is as to the situation of the gallery with reference to their convenience -—I think 
the general opinion is that they would rather it should remain where it is. 

gigo. Have you considered at all whether, if the gallery had more room, and 
if one Jarge room were set apart and always kept for students, so that they might 
go every day in the week, and have a certain number of pictures put for them to 
copy, that would be more convenient than the present arrangement of two days 


in the week, with the whole gallery to copy from ?—Much more so ; and it is ‘ 
only 
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hat we are limited to two days in the week, but we can only come from 


t : 
on ee to quarter; we must miss a quarter. 
y* 191. Will you explain to the Committee how that is >—For instance, we are 
‘ ae a quarter ; then in the next quarter another 50 come in, and then we come 


so that we have not sufficient time for study ; we lose six months in the 


a 9, That arrangement, you think, is very unfavourable to the progress of 
students ?—Very much so. _ 

103: If there were sufficient space, and if a good room were set apart for 
students, to which they could go constantly, and to which the public would not 
bas generally admitted, that, you think, would be more convenient than the 
resent system ?—Much more convenient ; but I think that if the rooms were 
jarge it would not matter about the public being admitted as they are in Paris, 
At the Louvre the public are admitted, and the students go there nearly every 
day in the week. 

6194. You think that if the rooms were large enough the public might be 
much more freely admitted even while students were copying the pictures :— 

actly. 
ee For the purposes of study, have you considered at all whether it would 
be desirable that the sculpture should be placed in the same building with the 
pictures ?—I1 think that it would be very desirable. 

g196. Did you at all, yourself, study from the casts of statues for the sake of 
learning form :—Yes ; and J studied at the British Museum for two years before 
| got into the Royal Academy. 

gi97- There students are admitted three days in the weck, are they not ?— 
You can go there every day in the week, except Saturday. 


198. Did you find that more convenient for the purposes of study than the 
system adopted at the National Gallery ?—Yes, it is much more convenient ; 
but at the time I studied there, the Museum was very small; it was before the 
rebuilding; it was dreadfully crowded, and we were much inconvenienced on 
public days, but I believe now that it is not so. 

g1gg. | understand you to say, you think it desirable that the sculptures and 
the pictures should be combined in one building?—I think so. 

9200. Do you think, you having studied both at the British Museum and in 
the National Gallery, that you would have derived any advantage from their being 
placed in one building ?—I think so. 

g20!. You think that would be preferable to your having to go from one to 
the other?— Yes. 


g20z. Mr. Vernon.) Is it not an entirely different course of study where you 
are learning form from statues, and where you are learning colouring and 
harmony and perspective from pictures ?—But you would always like to get form 
with it. 

9203. Is not the study of form, generally speaking, a necessary preliminary 
in art?—Yes; it is the ground-work, one may say. 

9204. Practically speaking, would you not necessarily, in order to become a 
good artist, go through, in the first place, a study of form and form alone >— 
Yes; before you touch colour. 

9205. Would there be any practical convenience, then, in being able to go 
from one room to another to look at a picture first, and then to go back and look 
at a statue ?—I think so, especially for an artist who is painting figure subjects. 


9206. I do not quite understand the present system in the National Gallery ; 
you say you are forced to go away for a quarter, do you not :—Yes. 

g207. Why are you forced to go away for a quarter’—They say it is on 
account of the want of room; they cannot admit more than 50 at a time; but 
supposing in the quarter you are out, there are only 25 attending, still they will 
not let you in. 

9208. They keep to a routine regulation, and do not let you in even though 
there is room ? —Even though there is room. 

9209. You say that 50 is the number admitted ?—Yes ; I believe there are 50 
from the National Gallery, and 25 from the Royal Academy; that is 75 
students altogether. 

9210. Do you consider that, in the present National Gallery, there is con- 
Venient room for a greater number than 75 students to be copying at the same 
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- :—Though they are admitted, they do not all come, and that throws Others 
9211. Practically speaking, is there any inconvenient crowding at present fro 
students copying ?—I have never witnessed it. ‘ 

9212. Does the difficulty arise from there being a particular preference give 
to certain pictures which students are more fond of copying -—Certainly, om, 
pictures are more copied than others. 

9213. Is it not the case that at present English students have a preference to 
certain pictures, and are not in the habit of copying generally from the Pictures 
in the National Gallery ?—Yes, that is so. 

9214. Assuming that all the pictures were considered by the students 
copying, would there not be ample room for a much larger number than 75 
students to copy in the National Gallery ?—I think there would be; because oy 
of the 75 students they do not all come; therefore there is space for more 
students, and it is only keeping other students out. 

9215. But supposing they all come, would there still be room for a greater 
number ?—I should think there would. 

9216. Without inconvenient crowding ?—Without inconvenience. 

9217. Do you find you are thrown back in your course of study b 
absent for three months in the year from the National Gallery, although 
admitted there as a student -—Yes. 

9218. Mr. B. Waill.] Is there any favour shown to particular students :_ 
None whatever. 

9219. Mr. Hardinge.! They are obliged to produce some test of proficiency, 
are they not ?—Yes. : 

g220. And that test is a drawing from the cast, is it not, if they propose to 
copy historical pictures or portraits-—No ; they are required to send in a land- 
Scape or a figure subject, or a portrait painted in oil. 

9221. Lord W. Graham.| Could you copy any picture in the National 
Gallery within three months?—Yes; 1 could copy some pictures in three 
months, and others I could not copy within nine months. 

9222. Must it necessarily be a painting in oil that is sent in?—It must be a 
painting in oil; you may send in a drawing if you only want to draw. 

9223. Do the greater proportion of students who go there to study make 
studies from the pictures, or do they copy pictures for sale?—A great many copy 
them from orders, and a great mary make sketches of pictures. 

9224. Mr. Vernon.] Do I understand you to say that if a student has obtained 
admission to work in the National Gallery, by exhibiting a finished drawing, he 
is not allowed in the National Gallery to paint in oils?—No, not unless he has 
sent a picture in. 

9225. He must exhibit, in the first place, a test of qualification in the par- 
ticular department of art which he proposes to exercise in the National Gallery : 
—Yes. 

9226. But supposing he produces a specimen of oil painting, I presume he is 
allowed to draw in the National Gallery ‘—Yes. 

9227. Mr. Af. Milnes.) Are the 25 additional students of the Royal Academy 
obliged to leave at the end of the quarter in the same way as the others 7?—No; 
they go from six months to six months. 

9228. Is that considered much of a privilege ?—It is a privilege for the Royal 
Academy students, because they can come in for nine consecutive months in the 
year ; they come in for the three months, and then for the six months. 

9229. Mr. Hardinge.| Would there be any inconvenience in the public being 
admitted while the students are painting or drawing even if the rooms were 
spacious ?—I do not think there would if the rooms were very large. 

9230. You do not think there would be any complaint on that head on the 
part of the students ?—It is so in Paris, but the pictures must be arranged very 
differently from what they are now, for they touch each other 

9231. Mr. A. Milnes.| Is the present close arrangement of the pictures incon- 
venient to the students ?—Very much so, for there may be three or four copying 
one picture, and three or four copying another picture close by. | 

9232. Have you great difficulty in arranging your easels, and so on >—Yes. 

9233. Lord V. Graham.) If a particular picture were hung up by itself ina 
separate room more people might copy from it ?— Yes. : 

9234. Mr. Vernon.) The admission of intelligent persons would be rather 
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able to the students than otherwise, perhaps, as they might be inclined to 
et rage a rising artist >—I do not know about that. 
encou -. Mr. Hardinge.| Do you think that the proposal of covéring the pictures 
oe would interfere prejudicially or otherwise with the convenience of the 
dents ?.—1 think it would be a great objection. 


230. Chairman.] There are some covered with glass at present 7—Several. 

‘ ,, Are they ever copied ?>—Yes. 

9238: Their being covered with glass, then, does not prevent their being 
ied ?>—No. pair : . ; 

mi g. But you think it is a great inconvenience 7—It is a great incon- 


yenience ; you see the reflection in the glass of whatever is on the other side of 
room. ; 

Ne Mr. Vernon.) Are the keepers of the National Gallery ever requested 

to take off the glass for the purpose of enabling copies to be taken ?>—] believe it 

‘s not allowed for the students. 


241. Mr. JZ. Milnes.| Is the inconvenience so great as almost to prevent 
studies being made from pictures?’—The inconvenience is very great indeed ; 
ou get false lights thrown on the pictures. 

9242. Lord W. Graham.) Have you found any difficulty in copying the pictures 
fom their being dirty and obscure ?—Those that I have copied have not been 
rer dirty. 

B Will you state what pictures you have copied ?—I have copied the 
Claudes. 

9244. Mr. B. Wall.] Since they have been cleaned ?—No. 

9245. Mr. Hardinge.| Which Claude did you copy ;—Both the St. Ursula 
and the Queen of Sheba. 


9246. Mr, M. Milnes.] Did you copy the Queen of Sheba before it was 
cleaned ?>—Yes. 

9247. And did it strike you that it was dirty at that time —- It looked to me 
to be of a very nice tone; it looked in good harmony, I thought. 


Mr. Augustus Frederick Plass, called in ; and Examined. 


g248. Chairman.] YOU have visited the National Gallery for the purpose of 
copying pictures, have you not ?—I have for the last 15 or 16 years. 

g249. Have you ever visited the British Museum, for the purpose of copying 
there ?—Yes; I was a student there for years before that. 

g250. Have you found any inconvenience, in the arrangement that was stated 
tous by the last witness, from the interval of three months being introduced 
between the two admissions >—Being a student of the Royal Academy | get in 
generally for nine months during the year; I get in six months from the academy, 
and three from the gallery ; therefore [ do not find the inconvenience so much 
as others do. 


g251. Then, as far as you are individually concerned, the arrangement is a 
convenient one P— Yes. 
_ 9252. Probably if you were restricted to three months you would find it 
inconvenient ‘— Very much so indeed. 

9253. Do you find any inconvenience arise from the number of persons who 
are copying there at the same time ?—Occasionally I have, when several persons 


have been wauting to copy a particular picture ; but otherwise I have not found 
It Inconvenient. 


9254. Do you think it would be desirable to have more space even for the 
Present number of pictures ?—I do, indeed ; the small rooms, in particular, are 
very bad. 

9255. Should you be willing even to go further, if you had suitable accom- 
modation, and much larger rooms ?—I should. 

9256. Where do you live at present :—In Westminster. 

9257. Supposing the gallery were removed to Kensington Gore, which has 

cen suggested, and which would be a considerable distance, but that there were 

elven great additional accommodation in point of space, do you think that would 
hake up to the students, generally, for the inconvenience of the further distance 
they would have to gor--1 should think the increased distance would be no 
jection, generally speaking. 
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9258. Mr. M. Miines.] Do they generally go by an omnibus ‘Yes: Ith; 
from the crowded state of the rooms in the gallery, and one thing and q hink 
there is great injury done to the pictures ; pictures which I have known for y *r, 
I have noticed are going very fast. the 

9259. Getting worse and worse?—Yes; the two Wilkies particularly, 
they have been repaired several times. 

9260. Chairman.) You, having seen those pictures for fifteen or 
years, think it desirable, for the security. of the pictures. themselves, that th 
should be removed ?— Most decidedly. y 

9261. What. do you think of the suggestion that has: been made, of COverip 
many of the pictures with glass?—No doubt that would preserve the pictyy 8 
but I think it would not be so well to copy from them when they were nae 
glass, the reflection of the people passing by would make it difficult ; iis, 
copied pictures, however, with glass before them. 

g262. But you have found it inconvenient ?—Very much so indeed, 

9263. Mr. Hardinge.] Might not the glass be taken off temporarily while th. 
student was copying a picture ?—Yes ; Colonel Thwaites has occasionally taken 
off the glass when I have been copying, but it is a great favour. 

9264. Mr. Vernon.] It would be very desirable for the sake of study, would 
it not, that there should be a power of having the glass removed for the Purpose 
of enabling you to copy ?—Yes. 

92605. Mr. Hardinge.|. There would be no objection to taking the glass off for 
a few hours, while the student was in the gallery, would there ‘—No; it ig 
very seldom taken off; it is sometimes. 

9266. Mr. Vernon.] May I ask what class of pictures you have been chiefly 
in the habit of copying ?— Historical paintings, chiefly. 

9267. Will you have the goodness to explain what you mean by historical 
paintings ?—The present picture I am painting, is the Holy Family, by Murillo, 

9268. Among historical pictures you include sacred subjects ?>—Yes ; various 
subjects. . 

9209. Lord V. Graham.) Have you ever copied the Paul Veronese since it 
has been cleaned?—No; but I have made a sketch of the picture. 

9270. Mr: Vernon.] Are you aware of the general tendency of students who 
copy in the National Gallery, as to the selection of pictures for the purpose of 
copying'—It is various; I. do not think it is more one description of pictures 
than another. ; 

927%. You think the taste and practice of students is pretty equally distri- 
buted ?—] think so, 

9272. Mr. Hardinge:| Do you think that there is the same proportion of 
students who study the Dutch and Italian schools ?—Yes. 

9273. Have you been in the habit of making accurate copies of the pictures, 
or merely stndies from them ?—I have made finished copies from them. 

9274. Do most of the students make finished copies'—No; a great many 
merely make sketches, to show the effect of colour. 

9275. And many copy portions of pictures only, I presume >—Yes. } 

9276. Mr. Vernon. Is your knowledge of ancient art limited to your know- 
ledge of the pictures in the National Gallery ?—I have copied at the Museum 
for about four or five years. 

9277- Iam speaking of pictures?—No; I know more of paintings than I do 
of sculptures. 

9278. You are not acquainted with pictures in other galleries ?—I am not. 

9279. Have you felt the want, with your particular feeling for art, of any 
particular class of pictures in the National Gallery >—No. 

y280. There is no particular school which you would like to see more fully 
represented there ?—No ; the chief things that I paint are portraits. 

9281. Mr. M. A/ilnes.] Have you suffered at all from the ventilation of the 
gallery when you have been painting '—Yes ; it has been very bad from heat 
and dust; and on public days it is very bad indeed. 

9282. Chairman.] Do you often go there on public days ?—Very often. 

9283. Mr. M. Milnes.] Is the smell of the oil and pigments so disagreeable as 
to be almost hurtful to the students?—No; I do not’ think there is a sufficient 
number of students for that to be the case; on the average, the attendance of 
students does not exceed 50 altogether ; that is, water-colour painters, oil-painters, 
and all. | 


SiXteey 
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984. Chairman. | Having studied at the British Museum and also at the 
National Gallery, what is your opinion with respect to the combination of the 
LO collections ; that is, that the sculpture and the pictures should be together 
- one building ’— I think that would be a great advantage to the students, 
. 285. Mr. Hardinge.] Do you think it would compensate for the disadvan- 
tage and inconvenience of some having to goa longer distance?—Yes; [| think 
t is much better the two being together. 
286. Do you happen to know what part of the town the greater proportion 
of the students come from, or have you any means of ascertaining that?—No . 
] believe they come from different parts; some come from Hampstead, and all 
d. 
087. Mr. M. Milnes.) Do they generally spend the day in the gallery, or 
only a few hours ?—Generally the day. 
288. Mr. Hardinge.| What are the hours >—From 0 o’clock to six during 
the summer months, and from 10 till five in the winter. 
9289. Mr. M. Milnes.| Do they go out to their dinner and come back again ? 
—Yes, or their lunch ; for my own part, I generally take my lunch, and get my 
dinner after six o’clock. 


.Mr. James Davies, called in ; and Examined. 


g290. Chairman.) HOW long have you been in the habit of v 
gallery for the purposes of study ?— About 12 months. 

9291. Have you ever been at the British Museum for that purpose ?—] have. 

9292. For what length of time have you visited the gallery? — Twelve 
months. 

0293- Do you go for an interval of three months at a time, or do you go asa 
student of the Royal Academy ?—I go for three months at a time. 

9294. Do you concur in the evidence given to us, that that is an incon- 
venient arrangement for students?—I do. 

y295. You think that a longer period together is desirable for the purposes of 
study r-—It is. 

g296. Have you found the room much crowded since you have been there ?— 
Sometimes it is. 

9297. Sometimes it is inconveniently crowded ?—Yes. 

g298. Do you ever copy pictures in the smaller rooms ?—No, I do not. 

9299. You find that the crowd is inconvenient sometimes even in the larger 
rooms '— Y es. 


9300. I suppose you think that larger rooms for the gallery would be an 
advantage ?>— They would. 

9301. Should you be willing to go to such a place as Kensington Gore if on 
that site a commodious gallery were to be erected, where you would have the 
space that you have not in the present gallery —I should. 

9302. Where do you reside ?—At Islington. 

9303. Do you think it would be an advantage that the art collections from the 
British Museum should be combined in the same building with the collection of 
pictures ?—I think it would be an advantage 

9304. From having studied at both, do you think it would be an advantage to 
yourself ?— Yes, it would. 

9305. Did you draw from the statues at the British Museum when you 
attended there ?—I did. 

9306. Do you think, that for the purpose of drawing, a collection of casts 
would or would not answer every purpose ; that is to say, if a complete collection 
of casts were combined in the same building with the pictures ?—I think it 
would. 

9307. In that case it would not be necessary to remove the sculptures, but 
only to have good casts made of all those works of art which are desirable for 
students ’— Yes, 


9308. That would go a great way towards meeting the requirements of the 
students ?~~Y es, 

9309. Mr. Vernon.] Although you live at Islington, do you think that if the 
gallery were at Kensington Gore such a combination of works of art, from which 
you could study, would compensate you for having to go double the distance >— 
t would. 
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Mr. J. Davies. 9310. What class of pictures do you chiefly study or copy from ?—] Yny 
———— painted landscapes and also figures. 4 
15 July 1853. 9311. Indifferently >—Indifferently. 


9312. When you say there is an inconvenient crowding in the gallery, do v0 
mean that there is an inconvenient pressure upon certain pictures, or that th 
gallery generally is inconveniently crowded ?—There is an inconvenient Pressure 
on certain pictures. 

9313. Supposing the tastes of the different students to be more equally dis. 
tributed among the different pictures in the gallery, there would not be that in. 
convenient crowding ?—I think there would if the whole number were admitted 

9314. Is there any regulation as to the number of students who are Permitted 
to copy a given picture at a certain time, or is it a mere matter of Convenience 
among themselves >—It is a mere matter of convenience among themselves, 

9315. Have you studied from the Claudes in the National Gallery ?—] have 
not. 

9316. What landscapes have you painted :—The last I painted was after the 
Poussin. | 

9317. Do you mean Gaspar Poussin ?—Yes. 

9318. Is not that picture extremely obscured ?—No; it is not very much 80 

9319. Is it the Poussin near the Queen of Sheba?—No; it is the Poussin 
with the waterfall. 

9320. You say you have also studied figures >—lI have. 

9321. Do you study figures for the purpose of illustrating your landscapes, or 
do you study them with a view to painting portraits and historical pictures >_ 
Painung portraits. 

9322. Lord W. Graham.] Have you been to the British Museum for the pur- 
pose of consulting the engravings there ?—I have not. 

9323. Mr. Hardinge.| Are there any other inconveniences in the present 
gallery which you can specify?—I have been painting there when the rain has 
fallen through the roof on my picture ; and I have found also great inconvenience 
from the draughts. 

9324. Mr. Vernon.) Do you ever find the dust rise up through the ventilators 
below inconveniently /—No; I have not found that. 

9325. Chairman.| Have you anything you wish to add to your evidence? 
—No. 
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Mr. James Loft, called in; and Examined. 


Mr. J. Loft. 9326. Chairman.| HAVE you been a student of the National Gallery?— 

ee Yes, at Somerset House; and also I have been in the habit of associating a 
great deal with students, in consequence of being proprietor of an establishment 
in Dean-street for many years. 

9327- Lord JV. Graham.]| For what purpose ?—For the sale of plaster casts. 

9328. Chairman.) You have been in the habit of visiting the National Gallery 
frequently! Yes; I have not been a student of the National Gallery, as a 
painter, because I am professionally a sculptor. 

9329. Have you been at the British Museum much ?——A great deal; I was 
engaged at the British Museum for some time. I had the contract for moulding 
the things there prior to the present person having it. When Sarti left the 
country ! succeeded him, and the establishment he had in Dean-street, which 
brought me in contact, in addition to my being a student at Somerset House, with 
students also at the British Museum, with respect to the sale of casts to them; 
and I could learn, very extensively, what their wants were, what complaints they 
had to make, and what accommodations they had at different places. 

9330. Are casts much sought after by students ?—Very much. 

9331. Is there an increasing desire, on their part, to obtain them ?—Yes, there 
is an increasing desire to obtain them, to the extent of their means. 

9332. Among the public, is the desire for casts increasing, as compared to 
what it was in former years ?— Yes. 

9333- As you have considered the subject of casts, perhaps you will say 
whether you think it desirable that in the event of the gallery being removed to 
another site, it would be desirable that a collection of casts should be connected 
with the pictures in the same building ?—Yes, I think it would be an advantage; 
particularly for painters. 
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Ae Should you think that, supposing casts of all the best statues in the 

orld were brought together in that building, that would be as useful, or even 

y ore useful for painters, as bringing the collection of old marbles now in the 
pritish Museum ?-—Decidedly more advantageous. fy 

0335" What do you think, as you have been in the habit of associating with 

ergons of that class, would be the general feeling, if the gallery were removed 
ee Kensington Gore, and if at that place greater accommodation were given, by 
jarger rooms, and by a combined collection, in which casts would be placed also 
at the disposal of the students ?—I am afraid that the locality will not be gene- 
rally $0 favourable as the present one. d 

0336. In what way would it be unfavourable ‘—In consequence of the distance, 
the present one being more central; I think the distance there would be more 
inconvenient to artists, to students in particular who have not the means of 
having a conveyance, and who depend more on walking than the ordinary convey- 
ances, however cheap they may be. 

y337- Do you think that the present low prices of omnibuses would not suit 
their finances ‘—I think another objection would be the time it would occupy 
going backwards and forwards; many students have to economise their time very 
much, and time would be a great consideration with them. 

9338. If they are in London for the purpose of study, would it not be easy for 
them to obtain a residence at Kensington, Brompton, or other parts of the town, 
‘n the neighbourhood of the gallery ?—That would apply to those who come to 
London for the purpose, but those who are residents in London generally have 
certain occupations, and have to select their residences, and to avail themselves 
of the advantage of study as time and opportunities occur. 

9339. Mr. Hardinge.| What do you mean by ‘‘ other occupations ” ?—Many 
of them are portrait painters, and there are others who are occupied in various 
ways during the day in making a livelihood, and who devote what time they 
can spare to study; to such persons | think the distance would be a great 
consideration. 

9340. Would the fact of their being portrait painters be a bar to their removing 
their residences to the vicinity of Kensington Gore, or any other place ?— Yes ; 
a great many of them seem to have connexions in certaia localities. 

9341. Do not a large proportion of them live in and about Kensington?— 
There are a great many who live there and about Pimlico, and perhaps as great 
a number about Fitzroy-square and Islington, and that direction. 

9342. Are there many in the east end of London; in the city?—A great 
many, but not so many as in the north and the west. 

9343. And you think that the inconvenience of having to go that distance 
would not be compensated for by the advantage they would derive from being 
able to go to a gallery, in which sculpture and paintings were combined ?— 
They would be very glad to avail themselves of it if time and opportunity 
offered, but time is such a great consideration with them that I think it would 
interfere very much in prohibiting them from attending there. 

9344. Are there many whose time is taken up daily with other business, and 
who yet find leisure to go for days together, to paint at the National Gallery :— 
Yes ; they do that as much as possible. 

9345. Persons actually engaged in some trade or some other business at other 
times?—No; as artists ; not engaged in any other business. 

9346. Mr. Hardinge.| Do they go the National Gallery principally to study 
colour and form in the old masters, or do they go for the purpose of copying 
pictures for sale ?—Principally for studying colour; not so much for studying 
form, for they may acquire that in the British Museum and from plaster casts ; 
the great object of painters in going to copy from the old masters is colour, and 
their style of painting. 

9347. Lord W. Graham.] Do you think they can have a satisfactory study, 
going only for two or three hours a day'—Yes; but they must follow it up and 
complete their pictures. 


9348. A person would make a much more complete picture, would he not, i 
he could paint for a much longer time at one sitting ?—No doubt, if he could 
devote his whole time to it. 

9349. Mr. Hardinge.] Do many of them make accurate copies of the pictures? 
'es; very clever copies indeed. 
9350. And those copies are principally made for sale, are they not?—I am 
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Mr. J. Loft. not aware; I dare say they do sell them when they have an opportunity ; | 
known one or two cases of the kind, but I think the majority of them are. Daye 
for their own improvement in colour; that is the principal object. * Stes 
9351. Are you aware whether the keeper of the National Galler has beer, : 
the habit, in any way, of superintending them or giving them advice? “a 
am not, “aR, 1 
9352. Chairman.] Do you thinb that if the ery were removed to . 
locality where much larger space would be nae the aking hag 
pictures, where a room might be given for students to copy in, and if vei the 
allowed, instead of coming twice in the week, to be there every day. that’s og 
compensate for the additional distance they would have to go to eet th - 
That would be a very great advantage to them, I have no doubt. nly 
9353- Do you not see the possibility, if the space were much larger, of hay; 
one large room set apart into which students might be admitted daily ae 
purpose of copying pictures, and in which a certain number of pictures 
be placed for them to copy ?—That would be an advantage, certainly ; att 
probably would induce many more to go, because, if they are confined to a i 
" a woe a ae wnapen pa one days they were not able to go wheres 
if they had the choice of six days, they might ins 
dicewetieue, y y might have a chance of going on two 
9354. Mr. Hardinge.j Under the present regulations a student c 
copy a picture that hangs high up ?—No, not so well, but in some postin os 
remove a picture, I believe, where it is wished. I have understood so ‘i ey 
not know ner whether it is the case or not. , 
9355- Have you anything that you would wish to add to the evi 
have already given ?>—No, except that with reference to a question which ga 
put to me as to plaster casts being as eligible as fragments of marbles, | should 
desire to add that I would not wish it to be understood that I at all depreciate 
the great value of the marbles ; but for the purpose of general study by students 
I think plaster casts are the best, as they may be obtained generally more perfect 
than fragments ; for the purpose of reference the fragments are invaluable, because 
they are often more perfect than some parts of the plaster casts can be but 
ae the plaster casts generally, they would be more useful to students than the 
original. 
93 50. oe pep. You get * better light and shade ?>—Yes; the marble 
is often stained and irregular, which gives a false a 
cdibedi decease Foote | g ppearance of form, and often 
9357- Chairman.] If, we had a collection of casts we might in that collection 
combine all the finest works that-are dispersed over Europe, whereas if we limit 
ourselves to the marbles of the British Museum, we shall take in only a small 
portion of the works of ancient art in sculpture ?—Yes ; the original sculptures 
are extremely valuable, in consequence of being marbles of a choice description, 
but their use is very limited for the purpose of study. I believe that at Edinburgh 
gd have a much superior class of plaster casts for study than we have in 
ondon. 
9358. Lord W. Graham.}| Are those casts, which are carried about by Italian 
boys, fit for the purpose of study ?—No, they are very imperfect; some of them 
are good works mutilated. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 6 


Jovis, 21° die Julii, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Lord Eleho, 
Lord William Graham. 


Colonel Mure. 
Mr. Baring Wall. 
Lord Seymour, 


COLONEL MURE, rn rue Cuarr. 


Baron De Klenze, called in; and Examined. 


9359: Chairman.| YOU are Privy Councillor and Charaberlain of His Baron De Klenze. 


Majesty the King of Bavaria ?>—Yes, ple 

9360. Before proceeding to ask you any questions, it is my duty on the part of 
the Committee to offer you our best thanks for the benefit you confer upon us by 
appearing in this place, and for the very handsome and disinterested manner in 
which you have undertaken a journey from Germany to England for the sole 
purpose of affording us your assistance in our labours. Your well-known zeal 
and love for art would probably have induced you to take that step, even without 
special reference to our wishes ; but that does not relieve us, who profit by your 
kindness, from the duty of testifying our sense of it. As you have, in a paper 
printed in the Appendix, full y stated your opinions, in your answers to a series of 
questions which I addressed to you in writing, our present inquiries will be limited 
to points on which we may derive further explanation. In No. 3 of those answers, 
you mention a preference for a separate edifice for the different departments of 
works of art; I presume you mean that sculpture and painting should not be in 
the same edifice mixed with euch other, but you do not disapprove of having 
sculpture and painting in edifices contiguous to each other, with a view to the 
comparative study of the different branches of art 2—I think that in general if it 
is possible it ought to be avoided, because for painting and sculpture, though they 
are nearly allied to each other, yet it would be very difficult to combine in the 
same building the proper arrangement and lighting of the different branches. 

9361. But you think, do you not, that for the purpose of comparative study, 
and considering the congeniality of works of elegant art in sculpture and painting, 
it would be desirable to have them in contiguous edifices ?—I think it would be 
perfectly right that they should be in the same group of buildings, but not 
under the same roof. 

9362. Lord Elcho.| By being contiguous, though not under the same roof, do 
you Mean so contiguous and so joined that a person could go from one to the 
other without going out of doors ?—I think that the communication might be 
made from one building to the other by some secondary passages, so that people 
would not be exposed to the rain in crossing from one to the other; and it is 
also my idea that there might be a fine group of buildings in which these dif 
ferent parts should be so well connected that they would be no eyesore to the 
building itself. I would also suggest that the passage through which you passed 
from the sculpture to the paintings should be adorned by a collection of vases, 
which form the intermediate step between painting and sculpture. 

9363. Chairman.] The collections are under the same roof at St. Petersburgh, 
are they not?—At St. Petersburgh the collections are under the same roof’, but 
rom the space allotted to the architect for building these galleries it was much 
‘asier to manage the matter; because, for instance, the collection of sculpture 
Was In itself rather insignificant, and they could easily find room for it; but here, 
Where the collections of sculpture are very considerable, it could not be so easily 
arranged, 

9364. Would you be favourable to having a combined direction of the two 
‘stablishments ?—I think it would be preferable if a system of that kind could 
© easily adapted to the departmental arrangements in this country. 
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Baron De Klense. 9365. There is a difference in that respect, I understand, between the Par; 
and Berlin and some other European museums, and those at Munich ?—,¢ Ber 

21 July 1853. lin there is a general director of the museums; but at Munich the authority ; 
vested in the Minister of the Interior. “ 


9366. Lord Elcho.] Is the Minister of the Interior at Munich, who hag the 
direction of the gallery, a person remarkable for his knowledge of art, or jg be 
merely selected as being a man of business >—He is selected as being a man of 
business. ’ | 

9367. Who is there under the Minister of the Interior?—The person who ;, 
responsible to the minister is the director of the gallery ; the director jg per. 
fectly authorised to make any arrangements he thinks proper, and it is only jn 
some extraordinary cases as regards expenses, and so forth, that he applies 4, 
the Minister of the Interior. 


9368. Chairman.] The difference between Paris and Berlin and Munich j,., 
that at Paris and Berlin there is a director-in-chief of the whole of the establish. 
ments, who is responsible to the minister, whilst at Munich there are severa} 
special directors, who are each responsible directly to the minister —Yes, 

9369. Which of these two systems do you prefer ?—The Berlin system, on 
account of the principle, which is that one person should have the entire 
eae. of the whole, if you can find a person who is qualified to fill the 
office. 

9370. You state that at present you do not buy much in the Munich Gallery; 
but during the period of the French revolutionary war you bought a considerable 
number of pictures, did you not -—Yes. 

9371. During the French revolutionary war did the government of Bavaria 
employ persons in different parts of Europe to purchase pictures ’—Yes ; it ex. 
tended over a period of about 20 years; the last great purchase being made jin 
1816, from the Aibani collection, which was on sale at Paris. 

0372. What class of persons did you eons ?—On some occasions we sent 
persons connected with the establishment at unich, in whom the government 
had confidence. On one occasion I was employed myself; on another occasion the 
secretary of the Academy was employed. At Venice, we employed our consul, 

9373. Mr. B. Wall.] The choice of the person to be employed always rested 
with the government ?—Yes, always. 

9374. Chairman.] You found it necessary and desirable that the commission 
should be confidential, and that it should be kept secret ?—-Certainly. 

9375. In order that the object of the persons engaged should not transpire? 
— Certainly. 

9376. What is the nature and composition of the Damar varnish, to which you 
allude in your paper of suggestions ‘/—It is a resinous substance, derived from 
a plant, as the mastic resin is derived from the mastic plant. “sl 

9377. This Damar varnish is now employed preferably to mastic varnish in 
the German galleries, is it not ?—Yes; in regard to modern paintings no other 
varnish is ever used, and in re-varnishing old paintings in the gallery it is pre- 
ferred to mastic. i: re! 

9378. Is it mixed with any other substance, in the composition of it intoa 
varnish ?7—It is mixed with spirits of turpentine, and with other volatile oils, as 
is also the case with the mastic varnish. . ai 3 

9379. Mr. B. Wall.| Is it only used at Munich, or is it used elsewhere in 
Germany ?—It is used elsewhere in Germany, in several of the galleries, and at 
Florence. They have only recently introduced it at Florence. 


9380. Chairman.) In what respect is it preferable ?—It is preferable because 
it is of a lighter nature, and less liable to cause cracks in the paint. _Talso 
think it is less liable to change colour, from the fact that I have placed pictures 
that were varnished with this varnish in dark places, and in six months I have 
found the varnish not in the slightest degree changed, which is the great ay 
still I do not consider that they have had at Munich sufficient experience to be 

erfectly sure of all the results. 
ij 938 e Lord W. Graham.} Have you exposed it to the influence of coal smoke? 
—No,I have not, because at Munich there is no coal employed. 

9382. Lord Echo. Is it less liable to chill than mastic varnish ?—I ae 

speak positively to that; but I should think there is no difference between the 


in that respect. 9383. Chairman] 
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_ Chairman.) You mention that you have had no experience as to the 

chill on the pictures at Munich?—No; it is only in London and Dresden 
, | observed that effect. 

tha 34. Lord W. Graham.| Have they employed the varnish of which you 
of Dresden ?—IL have no doubt that they have. 

ee 5. Chairman.| You have not observed any effect of this chill at Munich ? 


a You have only observed the effect of chill in London and at Dresden ? 
{n London and Dresden alone. 
* 387. Have you ever observed the effect of chill on pictures at St. Petersburgh ? 


_—Never. 
388. Mr. B. Wall.| The climate of St. Petersburgh is the worst possible 


climate for pictures, is it not ?—Without any doubt. 


389. Chairman.) Do they burn coals at St. Petersburgh ?—No, they do not ; 
put | have observed that the public monuments, both of marble and bronze, are 
affected by the smoke in the same way as they are in London ; and although in 
gt, Petersburgh they burn nothing but wood, this wood, being of a very resinous 
nature, emits a great quantity of smoke; but I have never observed that*it has 
had any effect on pictures, because it does not contain sulphur; this is a remark 
that 1 have made to carry out my idea that it is the smoke from coal only which 
has a deleterious effect on pictures. 

9390: Do they at Munich apply any chemical test to the varnish applied to 
ictures, in order to ascertain its purity ?—I am not aware that they are in thie 
habit of employing any chemical test, but they generally employ tradesmen of 
character, who they feel sure will supply them with varnish of a proper descrip- 
tion, and who have no interest in adulterating it. 

391. Would not the director or the persons intrusted with the care of the 
pictures have ‘the requisite knowledge to discover any adulteration of the varnish 
without the application of a chemical test They would ; they are also in the 
habit of preparing their own varnish; one good test of the purity of varnish is 
its clearness; if varnish is thick or muddled, then it may be understood not to 


be pure. 
peer In what year did you build the Pinacothek at Munich ?—In the year 


1836. 

9393. And in what year did you build the Museum of Art and Antiquity, at 
St. Petersburgh ?>—In 1839, 

394. Did you, as the result of your experience after the construction of the 
Pinacothek, find it desirable to make any alteration in your system of construc- 
tion in building the edifice at St. Petersburgh ?—No, no alteration of system 
whatever ; the only changes which I thought it necessary to make were those 
which were required by the difference of locality and by the general plan of the 
establishment ; the principal change was the admission of screens in placing the 
pictures, which mode of arrangement required a side light, and occasionally 
ighting from both sides. 

9395. After completing the building of the Pinacothek, did you find it 
necessary to make any changes in regard to the lighting or otherwise ?—No 
changes whatever ; but in consequence of their having used Bohemian glass for 
the windows instead of glass from Alsace, the Bohemian glass has darkened so 
much that the room has lost a great part of its light. 


9395. Mr, B. Wail.| If you had to rebuild the gallery, would you make any 


change in its construction ?—None whatever. 


_ 9397. Lord Eicho.] What is the height of the great rooms at Munich ?— 
orty-eight English feet. 

9398. What is the greatest height at which you hang pictures in the large 
tooms —Thirty feet. 

9399. When you say 30 feet ; does that apply to the top or bottom of the pic- 
lures?—To the top. 

9400. Then there are in the large rooms occasionally two tiers of pictures ;— 
ometimes three. 

9401. Chairman.] Did you find it necessary to make any alteration in the 
‘rangement of the pictures or of the lights at St. Petersburgh, as compared with 

unich, on account of difference of climate ?>—No. 
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9402. Then you do not think it would be necessary to make any diffe 
the case of London ?—No; the principle would remain the same; but ee in 
quantity of light would be required in proportion to the greater obscupit STeatep 
atmosphere. Y Of the 


_ 9403. Were you required to make any change in the introduction of 
light at St. Petersburgh, in consequence of the snow ?—A change was req". 
in the arrangement of the light from the roof, for the purpose of Oo 
damage from the snow, but not with a view to any alteration in the effect tg 
light itself : 
ght itself. 


9404. Lord Eicho.] Do you not think 30 feet is rather too great a hej ht 
pictures ?>—At Munich they are obliged to hang pictures up to that hehe Mt for 
much as they have some which are 25 feet in height; but if we had ‘hot 
large pictures, I would not advise them to be hung higher than from 
22 feet. / 

9405. Mr. B. Wail.] Supposing the top line to be 30 feet, how far off sh 
the spectator be to enable him to take in the painting at one glance Wes TS hg 
four feet should be the distance. og 

9466. What is the width of the gallery at Munich ?}—Forty feet. 

9407. What would be the smallest sized picture that you would hang up 
the top line >—I think that it does not so much depend upon the size of the. "4 
ture as the figures that are represented, because you may have a small pictin 
where a head is represented twice the size of life, and you may have a lay ‘ 
picture where the figures are so small as to require to be seen near. ‘i 


9408. Chairman.] I believe you were employed to arrange the objects of art Mm 
both the buildings, in the Pinacothek and the Glyptothek ?—Yes. 


9409. Do you consider it necessary that the architect employed should pre- 
pare his plan, with the understanding that he is to be employed in arranging 
the works in the building ?—I would not exactly lay down that as a rale; but if 
he were not employed to do so himself, it would be desirable that he should ac; 
in concert with the director as to the disposal of the light, and the plan of the 
building, with reference to the subsequent arrangement of the works of art. 


9410. Lord Elcho.] Have you arranged the pictures at Saint Petersburgh ?— 
No; they were arranged in concert with me by Mr. Bruni, a Russian artist, 
who has long resided in Italy. 

9411. What height do they hang the pictures at Saint Petersburgh ?—The 
same height as at Munich. 

9412. Chairman.| In your Paper of Suggestions you have expressed yourself 
in a decided manner as to the defects of the present situation of our National 
Gallery >—Yes. 

9413. Do you see any possibility under the circumstances of constructing an 
edifice in that situation which would be properly adapted to its purpose s—No. 


9414. Mr. B. 7Vall.| What is the quantity of ground that is covered by the 
Pinacothek at Munich -—About sixty thousand square feet. 


9415. In reference to an opinion given by you at the bottom of page 763 of 
your Suggestions, with regard tothe form of building which you recommend, 
two designs are mentioned; one regularly academic, and the other what you 
term picturesque ; will you have the kindness to explain your meaning a little 
more in detail ?—I mean by an academic design, a design that is strictly regular 
in its form; but as in England the collections are so very numerous, and of 30 
many kinds, | think that if a group of buildings were imagined, without perhaps 
being too much tied down to the regularity of one particular plan, the different 
galleries connecting the chief body of the building might be made into different 
shapes, according to the objects they were to receive. 

9416. Lord Elcho.] Can you cite any examples of the two styles to which you 
refer, as applied to galleries of art?—I cite the Pinacothek as an example of 
the academic, and the Vatican as an example of the picturesque style. 

9417. Do you think that in the picturesque style of architecture you might 
have the advantage of being able, as the collections increased, to add a gallery 
here or there, as appeared most convenient, without damage to the general ellect 
Certainly; that is the great advantage of it, as in the cas¢ ° 


the Vatican. 
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Mr. Henry Farrer, called in; and further Examined. 


418. Chairman. | YOU have heard the evidence of Baron Klenze on the 
subject of the Damar varnish ?—Yes. 
~ 941g. Are you acquainted with that varnish ?--I have used it for years, but 
more articularly latterly, having found that, as mastic increased in price, they 
were adulterating the varnish with all sorts of balsams, which are very injurious 
io pictures, and that varnish so adulterated is being employed: to this very day. 
| was then led to make experiments on different gums. [ knew that this was 
employed on the Continent, and I found it better than the mastic varnish; in 
the way I make it, it has all the quality of mastic; that is, that it can easily be 
removed, and that without danger to the picture, because it rubs up easier than 
mastic varnish. Another quality it possesses is, that it polishes better, and is not 
likely, I think, to chill so much, I found that to be the case more particularly 
in Paris; I took seven pictures there; I remained there during the whole of the 
wet weather, and not one of them chilled; but it is generally the case on the 
Continent, that the pictures do not chill there as they do here. 

420. What is the origin of the name Damar, which is given to the varnish of 
which you speak ?—I have always been led to believe that that name was given 
to it because 1t was a gum that came from Damascus. 

g421. Lord Seymour.| Is that name which you have mentioned the com- 
mercial name by which it is known ?—Yes. . 

422. How is it spelt in English ?—Damar. 

9423. Is it in common use in this country !—No, I know of no other person 
using it but myself; I make it myself, and [ should advise that, in future, when- 
ever varnish is employed in the National Gallery, care should be taken that it 
is prepared by proper people. 

g424. Lord Kicho.| What first drew your attention to the Damar varnish >— 
My attention was first called to it in consequence of the adulteration of the 
mastic varnish. 

9425. How did you hear of it in the first instance >—I heard of it on the Con- 
tinent some years ago. 

9426. Chairman.) Is it not generally known in England ?—No. 

9427. Do you consider it to be preferable, upon the whole, to mastic varnish > 
—Yes, L like it better, and I never knew it to crack. ' 

9428. Lord W. Graham.] How long have you used it ?—Some years. 

429. Have you used it for 10 years?—No; but I have used it sufficiently 
long to know that it may be used with safety on pictures. 


9430. Lord Seymour.| You say that you were induced to use it from observing 
that the mastic varnish that was sold in the market was considerably adul- 
terated —That is the case now ; and it-has been so for a long time, in conse- 
quence of the high price the gum has attained. 

9431. Is there any easy test which you can apply to mastic varnish, so that you 
can ascertain whether or not it is adulterated >—I should know it, because the 
mastic varnish dries hard. 

9432. I understand you to say that you would know, and be able to detect it, 
alter it was applied to. a picture ?—Yes. 

9433. Would you in purchasing varnish, at once be able, by holding it up to 
the light. or otherwise, to ascertain whether it had been adulterated by any other 
lalsam ?—No, I think not; a chemist might know whether it had been adulte- 
tated or not. 


9434. Lord Elcho.) Have you yourself any knowledge of chemistry >—No, | 
‘0 not know sufficient for that; | have detected some few things. I had sent 
to me, from a very celebrated house, sometime ago, a colour which they wished 
ne very much to employ in restorations ; it was said thatif I would employ this 
colour for that purpose, it would be a great benefit to them. When | put it to 
the test, I found that it changed from white to a yellow colour, it being a pre- 
Paration of zine. 


9435. Chairman.| Do you not think it desirable that professional picture- 
cleaners, particularly the one employed in the National Gallery, should have 
sulicient elementary knowledge of chemistry to be able to judge for himself 
with regard to matters of that description ?—No, I do not think there is any 
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necessity for that ; he can easily test colours against other colours by expo 

to light, &e. ; and he can observe what are the changes produced thereby. - 
9430. You say that from a want of knowledge of chemistry, you are not b 

to test the quality of varnish ; but would not a certain elementary knowleds. : 

chemistry enable you to do it ?—That is more a question for a chemist. peat 


The Rev. Henry Wellesley, p. v., called in; and Examined, 


9437. Chairman.|] YOU have been long acquainted with the pictures in th 
National Gallery, have you not?—I remember them from the time they w ; 
in Mr. Angerstein’s house. on 

9438. What is your opinion as to their condition generally at present ry 
think they have gradually deteriorated from that time. 

9439. To what causes do you ascribe that deterioration ?—The climate and 
atmosphere of London. 

9440. Lord Seymour.} Have they deteriorated more than other pictures in 
private collections during that time !—Ceteris paribus, no. 

9441. Chairman.] Is the climate of London the only cause to which you 
ascribe the deterioration —No; the cleaning to which the pictures may have 
been subjected is a special cause. 1 must observe that, of course, I cannot Speak 
generally as to collections with reference to cleaning, 

9442. When you speak of climate, do you mean to include exposure to dust 
and other influences, besides smoke?—1l mean the London climate, and moat 
smoke containing sulphur, 

9443. Have you observed any bad effects of cleaning on any pictures in the 
gallery, or do you speak of the effects of cleaning in all cases ?—My first answer 
was general; but I should answer specially with respect to those that have 
been pointed out as having been cleaned, that I do not think the pictures haye 
been badly cleaned, or that they have been more unskilfully cleaned than 
pictures generally are. 

9444. Lord Seymour.) Are you now speaking of the pictures that were cleaned 
in 1852, or are you speaking generally of all pictures that have been cieaned ip 
the National Gallery :—The recent cleanings, I think, have not been more un- 
skilfully done than they generally have been; but I think the pictures ought 
not to have been cleaned. 

9445. When you say you think they ought not to have been cleaned, do you 
speak froth your own knowledge of their condition prior to their being cleaned ? 
—I speak as far as I can judge, never having expected that I should be asked 
the question. I can only speak from general recollection; I am clear that they 
have suffered in their general effect, but I do not think they have been 
injured. 

9446. You think then, as I understand, that though their appearance at pre- 
sent is deteriorated by the cleaning, the pictures have not been essentially 
damaged :—I do not think the pictures have been damaged, but I think the 
cleaning was an injudicious step. 

9447. Lord Elcho.| Do you think they are now in a perfect state ?—Almost 
all oil pictures which are on canvas bear the marks of damage. 

9448. Were those marks of damage visible before the last cleaning —I am 
not speaking of the ones that have been cleaned as having been damaged. I am 
speaking generally of damaged pictures. I do not think they were cleaned 
because they were damaged. I do not think they were repaired pictures. 

9449. With reference to those pictures that have been cleaned, do you see 
any damages upon them ?—No. 

9450. Do you consider them in a pure and perfect state ?—I cannot speak 
with regard to glazing. de. 

9451. Is not glazing avery important part of a picture?—Yes; but it 1s a 
thing about which one cannot give evidence positively. Glazing is so mixed up 
with the effect of varnish, and it is of so evanescent and subtle a nature that one 
cannot give positive evidence upon it; at least 1 cannot, from memory. I cannot 
say whether a picture has lost any portion of its glazing, recollecting it a few 
years back and now. I cannot speak from memory as to the glazing, but I can 
speak as to the positive deterioration of a picture in its substance. 

9452. Do you think they have deteriorated in substance ?-—-Not owing to the 
cleaning. 


9453+ Chairman. | 
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. Chairman.) Either from the effects of later or former cleanings ?—] am 
speaking of the three Claudes in particular, and the Velasquez. 

9454+ Do you not observe upon any of the Claudes injuries done to the 
‘ei ‘nal work of the master, without perhaps being able to say whether those 
injuries have been done at one time or at another ?—I think they are uninjured 
venerallYs except with respect to the glazing which they may have had. I would 
merely guard myself with respect to the glazing. I see no trace of other injury 
done to them. 

455. Lord Eicho.| Do you not consider that the question at issue at present is, 
whether those glazings have or have not been removed ?—No, not entirely. 

9456. Have you examined the Claudes car t-—Yes. 

457. Do you see those glazings there in whole or in part ?—I do not think 
the little Beaumont Claude had any eceasion for glazing. 

9458. You think it never had ?—No; I do not think it is painted ona principle 
io require glazing; but with regard to the larger pictures I cannot speak. 

94.59: With regard to the Queen of Sheba Claude, do you see the glazings 
there ?—The Velasquez had no glazing, I should say. 

460. Have you any reason to suppose that the larger Claudes had glazing ? 
_|t is quite possible, I think. 

461. Do you see that glazing still left in parts?—No, I do not. It is quite 
ossible that they might have had it, and I cannot tell whether it has been taken 
away or not; I cannot speak to that; but I think the small picture had no occa- 
sion for any glazing, and I do not think any has been removed, or that it has 
suffered in any way whatever, except in the general effect, which is suffering in 
another sense. 

462. From your knowledge of art generally, and from your knowledge of 
Clande’s works in particular, should you say that in his marine pieces, and 
especially in painting water, he used glazing :—I cannot speak to that; I am 
very imperfectly acquainted with the process of oil painting. 

g463. You have not studied oil paintings so much as drawings ?— I have not 
studied oil paintings atall. Iam well acquainted with drawings, and I think 
Icould not be deceived in design and composition; but with reference to oil 
painting, it is so subordinate a portion of art, that I have neglected it. 

g404. Your attention has been mostly devoted to drawings ?—To design ; 
though I have beea as familiar with pictures as any other amateur. 

9465. Chairman,] Is it your opinion that the position of the gallery is so 
objectionable as to render it expedient to remove it to another site ?—I think 
it very objectionable. 

9466. Would you consider it advisable that it should be removed elsewhere ? 
—Yes, I think so. 

9467. What would you consider to be the requirements of the new site in 
order to secure it against the evils to which it is now exposed ?—To remove it 
beyond the influence of London smoke. 


9408. Lord W. Graham.] Quite into the country?—Beyond the reach of 
London smoke, whether that be called country or suburb. 

9469. Do you think that any suburb would be bevond the reach of London 
smoke -—It depends upon the direction in which London may extend itself; 
building may go on at such a rate as by-and-by to take in Hampstead. 

9470. Chairman.] You would prefer having as much open space as could be 
secured, would you not ?—Yes, I should say Kensington would be well guarded ; 
at all events much better than the present site. 

9471. Have you any further suggestions to offer with respect to the state of 
the pictures in ‘the gallery >—I have observed that they suffer from chill, and 
that those on which mastic varnish has been used are more chilled than other 
Pictures elsewhere, that have been varnished by London restorers with mastic 
varnish, are subject to chill, and more so than pictures of my own; and J am 
Inclined to think it is not a very proper varnish to use. 

9472. Is not the chill a temporary evil which may, by judicious treatment 
and care, and time, be got rid of 2—I think the temperature of the rooms has a 
steat deal to do with it, and the very rapid alternations of temperature, which 
Precipitate the humidity on one sort of varnish more than another. 

9473. Did you hear the evidence of Baron Klenze as to his having never 
observed a chill on any pictures except in London and at Dresden, and his 
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consequent belief that chill was an evil which arose from the effect of , 
smoke ?— Yes. mal 

9474. Do you coincide with him in that opinion ?—I think it has a ere 
deal to do with it; there is a moisture on the pictures which gives them the 
appearance of smoke having adhered to them ; it looks like smoke. ‘ 

9475. Lord Seymour.| I understand you to say you think it doubtful whethe 
mastic varnish should be used for the pictures in the National Gallery >_. 
Yes. a 

9476. Is there any other varnish that you would recommend in prefereneg: 
—I should take the opinion of persons like Sir Charles Eastlake with regarq ,, 
points of that kind; I can only speak as to the injurious effect, but I might be 
mistaken if I were to recommend any other course ; I should take the OvINion of 
a learned person. 

9477. re you aware whether or not mastic varnish has been used under the 
directions especially of Sir Charles Eastlake !—No. 

9478. Mastic varnish has many advantages, has it not ?—I believe it has, 

9479. One advantage is that it can easily and safely be removed again ?—_Y, 
while copal varnish cannot; and copal varnish changes colour. ¥ 

g480. Whatever varnish is adopted for pictures which are to be preseryeq 
and which must be occasionally cleaned, it is desirable it should be a varnish 
which is easy of removal ?—Yes. 

9481. Mr. B. Wall.) In varnishing your own pictures, what varnish do yoy 
use —I find with respect to pictures that | have bought, in which mastic varnish 
has been used, that they appear to be clouded. 

9482. Is not Sir Charles Eastlake in the habit of recommending the use 9, 
mastic varnish ?—I do not know what his opinion of it is. 

9483. But you would refer to him as the highest authority upon that subject? 
—Yes; upon any point of that kind, I should not like to speak myself when 
I could obtain his opinion ; but the question should be asked him, I think. 

9484. Lord Seymour.] Are there any other points relating to the state of the 
pictures, towhich you would wish to call the attention of the Committee?—With 
reference to the question that was asked me as to the injudicious effect of cleaning, 
I should say that the effect of time should be allowed to operate on certain 
pictures. I think I ought to explain my meaning, in saying it was an injudicious 
step to clean them; what I meant to say was, that it removed the beneficial 
effect of the mellowing by time ; what 1 meant to say was, that it was injudicious, 
as destroying the beautiful effect produced by time in mellowing a picture ; the 
pleasure of the picture is gone ; that is the case in thie picture of the Sea-port in 
particular. 

9485. Chairman.]| Have you any further observations to offer as to the state 
of the pictures >—No. 

9486. Mr. B. Wall.| When you say that the pleasurable feeling of the picture 
has gone, do you think that it may be restored in the course of some years, 
when the toning of time has had an effect ?— Yes, J think it is possible ; but it 
would be a long time before it took place. 

9487. Would it take place in 50 years do you think 7—A hundred ; it would 
depend upon the situation; I should say it might take 50 years in London, 
and a hundred years elsewhere. 

0488. Chairman.| De you consider that picture-cleaning generally is s0 
hazardous and doubtful an operation, that it would be desirable in the National 
Gallery to place it under checks and safeguards greater perhaps than have 
hitherto been adopted ?—I think that all oil pictures must dry and crack merely 
from the effect of time, and, more or less, according to the pigments employed by 
each master and in each school. Ido not think there is any general rule as to 
varnishes and necessary restorations ; they vary pro re natd ; nor do | think there Is 
any general rule as to the mischief which solvents, turpentines, or other liquids may 
produce; but all oil pictures must perish and require constant restoration; We 
must in my opinion trust to a director to do the best he can to preserve them 
as long as is possible. Designs upon paper, if torn or mutilated, may still 
retain their value if unrepaired, and not be considered unsightly ; but if an oil 
picture has a rent or a hole in it we do not treat it in the same way, it must be 
filled in. 

9489. Do you comprise mending a rent or a hole in a picture under the 


general head of picture-cleaning; is not that rather an extra thing ?—Where- 
ever 
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9491: In point of fact, the process of what is called feeding ?—The process of it 
feeding + . . . . > i i i, 
9492: The cracking is prevented by a certain quantity of oil or varnish being 


ysed on the surface of the picture ?—Yes. 

0493: And that process being frequently employed prolongs the life of a 
jicture ?-— Y €8. During the course of the last century nearly all the pictures in 
ji] in the National Gallery seem to have undergone the process of restoration, 
and to have suffered from injudicious and unskilful restoration ; that should be 
porne in mind with reference to the state of those pictures now. 

9404+ Should you say that that was more the case with pictures that have 
come over to this country than with those that exist in foreign galleries ?—Yes, 
more 80, I should think. 

1495. Is not that a little owing to the circumstance of their changing hands 
«o frequently in this country ?-— Yes. 

9496. Is it the case very often that when a gentleman gets a picture home he 
sends it to a picture-cleaner to have something done to it?—Yes; that has been 
going on for centuries, and consequently there is not one picture in 20 that is in 
a pure state. 

9497: Chairman.| Is it not generally understood that at the time of the 
French taking possession, during the revolutionary war, of so many fine pictures 
throughout Europe, they introduced a more extended system of cleaning which 
was followed in many European galleries ?—Yes; the French did intinite mis- 
chief in that way, particularly by removing pictures from panel on to canvas ; 
they have required more feeding in consequence, and some have turned black in 
the shadows. 

9498. Are you of opinion that the practice of picture-cleaning was as preva- 
lent at the close of the last century, before the French revolution, as it has been 
since the operations of the French to which you have alluded ?—Quite so; the 
old collections abound more in ill-restored pictures than the modern collec- 
tions do. 

9499. Do you not make a distinction between the process of cleaning and the 
process of restoration ?—No, I mean restoration. 

9500. Is it not the case that very often there is an extensive practice of 
cleaning pictures which are not understood to require restoration ?—I think 
careful cleaning is peculiar to our time; up to our ume the cleaning was done 
ina very coarse and careless way ; that is quite evident. 

g501. On what do you found that opinion ?—From seeing the state of the old 
collections ; such a one, I would say, as General Guise’s collection; the whole- 
sale mischief that was done by picture-cleaners in the last century is very 
remarkable. 

9502. Do you consider that as much injury was done to the pictures in the 
great Italian ‘collections prior to the occupation of Italy by the French as has 
been done since ?—-No; there has been more since ; there lias been more by the 
French, 

9503. Lord Seymour.] Do you know so much of the subject that you can form 
an accurate opinion as to what damage was done before the occupation by the 
French, and what damage has been done since the occupation by the French >— 
My opinion is founded on a view which | had of the pictures in 1814, in the 
Louvre, and a view I had of them after they had been restored. 

9504. You found them in a considerably worse state after they had been 
restored 2—Yes, I found them in a considerably worse state when I saw them 
again in Italy than that in which they were when | saw them in the Louvre. 

9505. Chairman.| Were they restored subsequently to the first view you took 
of them ; you say you saw the pictures in 1814; had they not been restored 
then :—Something had been done to them since, 

g506. After 1814 r—After 1814. 

9507, By whom ?—I cannot say; I suspect it was by the French. 

9508. Before they went back to Italy —I suspect so. 

9509. Are you aware whether anything had been done to them.on their being 
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transferred from the Italian galleries to the Louvre before you saw them ; 
1814?—Some of them had been removed from panel to canvas, as | ele 
stood. | ih 

9510. Have you directed your attention at all to the system of managen 
adopted at the National Gallery ;—I think that the direction by a Buaid.. 
Trustees is objectionable. 5 A 

9511. Do you speak of the trustees generally, or of an unpaid Board ?}_, 
unpaid body. q 

9512. Lord Seymour.] What would you substitute for that system ?—] wou) 
substitute a single director, and concentrate the chief management and regs . d 
sibility in him. i 

9513. He would have the care of the gallery, I suppose ?—No, I mean 4} 
the chief management and responsibility should be concentrated in a direc 4 
there should be under him special conservators for each department, for pain 
for sculpture, and so on. 

9514. Chairman.| What powers and responsibilities would you assign to ¢h 
chief director ?—He should have unlimited power; he should be a person in 

n 
whom perfect confidence could be reposed. 

y515. When you speak of a chief director, do you allude to the National 
Gallery alone, or do you extend your observation also to a combination of ¢ | 
lections ?—Yes. 

9516. Would you give him a general superintendence over the whole esta 
blishment or establishments, with special directors for each individual depart. 
ment ?—Yes. 

9517. Would you make him responsible to any particular department of the 
Government ;— Yes. 

9518. Would you make him responsible to the First Lord of the Treasury ?— 
- should be appointed under the responsibility of being liable to lose his 
place. 

9519. To what department of the Government would you propose that he 
should give account ?—To the highest. . 

9520. You think that the Treasury would be the preferable department ?—] 
cannot judge whether it would be preferable or not; I think he should have the 
utmost power that could be given to him ; that is all I should say. 

9521. Lord Elcho.] You would give him a good salary, I suppose ?—I have 
not considered that point. " 

9522. Do you think that he ought to be a salaried officer ?--I have not consi- 
dered that. 

9523. Do you think you could have sufficient responsibility without it ?— 
Yes; | think if you appoint a gentleman you would choose a person who would 
lose his character if he acted without honour or judgment, or betrayed his trust in 
any way. 

9524. Chairman.] Would you assimilate his office to that of the chief director 
in Paris ?—Y es. 

9525. Lord W. Graham.) Would you give him the responsibility of pur- 
chasing pictures?—Yes, he should be the highest authority on that subject; 
otherwise I should say it was not a proper appointment. 

9526. Mr. B. Wall.| Would he be removable at pleasure, and if so, at whose 
pleasure ?—That is a difficult question for me to answer, and on that account 
I should have preferred as another course that the Museum should be Royal. No 
gallery is well conducted unless it is conducted by a person with the feelings of 
an individual ; and to be well done it must be done upon the principles on which 
private individuals form their collections; you must endeavour to possess 4 
person with the feelings of an individual, which no board or body could 
have. 

9527. Would not that be impossible in this country ?—I think that is the 
great difficulty. } 

9528. Jt makes all comparisons between the proceedings of other countries 
and this country really of very little importance, does it not :—In other countries 
they succeed in forming galleries worthy of them; we find it difficult to do so. 

952y. Chairman.| Has that system ever been tried in this country ?—Yes. 

9530. In what particular instance ?—King Charles the First formed a collec- 
tion; the Sovereign will always form a collection, if you will trust him to do it 
as an individual. 


tor : 
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‘ oals and Berlin, and I ask you whet herthere would be a difficulty in adapting D. D. 
shat system to the habits of this country ; do you think it fair to judge of the 


result of a system which has never been tried?—I would endeavour to remedy 21 July 1853: 


what J mean. 

532: With reference to the remarks you made as to the great difficulty in 
this country of adopting such a system, if such a system has never been tried, 
have we not yet to judge whether it is so difficult as it has been said to be by 
come of the gentlemen who have given their opinion on the subject ?—The prin- 
cipal difficulty 1s the financial one. — 

0533 What is the particular difficulty you find there ?—That the whole 
expenses of the management and purchase are not undertaken, as abroad, by 
an individual without reference on all occasions to any body or board, and 
without consulting any House of Commons. : 

9534. Do you mean that the head of the Berlin or Paris galleries has an un- 
limited power of spending money ?—He has it virtually ; he knows that he will 
be borne out in any proper purchase. 

9535. Is it not the case that, in some of the galleries, they have an annual sum 
allotted to them to dispose of at their own discretion, and that in extraordinary 
cases they make special application to the department of government under which 
they act 1—Y es. 

9536. Could not that practice be adopted in this country ?—I think it ought 
to be understood that a certain sum is to be placed at the director’s disposal, 
and I think that it should not be limited to that, but that it should be in the nature 
of an advance. 

9537. According to an annual estimate of what would be required ?—Accord- 
ing to an annual estimate of what would be required for off-hand purchases. 

9538. That is done at the British Museum, is it not ?—Yes. 

9539. If any extraordinary opportunity should offer of acquiring valuable 
objects, the trustees of the Museum would apply to the Government for au addi- 
tional grant ?—Yes. 

9540. Might not the same plan be pursued by the general director you pro- 
pose to substitute for the trustees >—The difference between this country and 
another would lie in this: that the director would feel sure of being borne out by 
the Sovereign, but he would not like to be overhauled by the House of Com- 
mons. 

9541. Lord Seymour.| You state you are dissatisfied with the management of 
the trustees, and therefore propose a single director instead ?—Yes. 

9542. Do you think the trustees have selected bad purchases?—In some 
instances they have made worse purchases than a single person would have 
done. é 

9543. Will you state what purchases you consider they have made that are 
worse than a single person would have done?—I think a single director would 
not have bought the Titian of the ‘Tribute Money. 

9544. Lord Elcho.| Do you think it is a Titian ?—I had rather not be asked 
that question ; even if it be a Titian, I do not think a single director would have 
recommended its purchase for our gallery. 

545. Lord Seymour.] Will you mention any other 2—The Adoration of the 
Shepherds, by Velasquez. 

9546. Lord W. Graham.] What is your objection to that picture ’—I do not 
think it is worth having ; it is an inferior picture in every respect. 

9547. Lord Seymour.| These pictures having been bought with the united 
approbation of different trustees, you think there would be safety in having one 
such person as you propose, instead of a number ?—Yes ; a number shelter 
themselves in their number. 

9548. You think that if there had been only one individual he would not have 
ventured on such a purchase ?—I think not; I think he would have called in, if 
he had felt a doubt, better judges than they would have called in; and if he had 

een properly appointed, he would have been himself a better judge than the 
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9549. You assume, first, that we shall find one director a better judge than all 
the trustees who have been selected ?>—Certainly ; I think it is easier to find a 
competent person than a competent body. 
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H Rev. H. Wellesley, 9550. Mr. B. Wail.] That last purchase of which you have spoken disp 


spect. 
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| ea fully was acquiesced in by Sir Charles Eastlake, was it not, to whose judom 
| i etliity dion oe say you would appeal ?—I & net know’; but that ts nothing in contradiction 
| a of my former mention of Sir Charles Eastlake as a person possessing a knowled 
iy (tt of the practical part of art. = 
Hi Sn ih 9551. Chairman.| When you speak of the Velasquez picture of the Adoratig 
eC | bis | of the Shepherds as a picture that ought not to have been purchased, do... 
i, i Di mean that in your opinion it ought not to be purchased at the price that was maid 
| Had, he for it, or that you think it a bad picture ?—I think it a bad picture. 
aad a 9552. Are you aware of the price that was paid for it ?—No. 
| t t 9553- Are you aware that it was upwards of 2,000/.?—I am very SOrry to 


4 hear it. i ? i. . : » 
9554. What is your opinion of the more recent purchase still of the Venet 
picture called the Giorgione, which you saw in the gallery? 
a very judicious purchase. 

. pt 9555. You consider it a very fine specimen of the school ’—It is 

| | remarkable specimen of that school. 

9556. Although it is understood not to be in a very entire state, and althouo) 
there may not be positive proofs of its authorship, yet, as a specimen of that 
school, you think it was quite worth the money that was paid fer it?—Yes. it 
is invaluable. 

9557. Mr. B. Wall.| But money is, in point of fact, no test of the value of a 
picture, is it ?—It is a test merely of the state of the public taste; it is a test of 
fashion. 

9558. What I mean is this, that no picture is of value because it js bought 
cheap ?—Cheapness is no recommendation, and nothing good is dear ; everything 
bad is dear. ; 4 
9559. Lord Seymour.] As you object to the system of purchase by the trys. 
tees, I wish to call your attention to an answer given by Baron Klenze, who has 
had opportunities of being acquainted with most of the collections in Europe 
and who says that the collection in the National Gallery, although as yet vat 
| and not numerous, contains nevertheless very fine works of the greatest masters . 

‘a and, observing the proportion of the pictures to those in other collections, fewer 

; equivocal and moderate pictures than are to be met with in other galleries >— 

Yes; I agree with him in that. 

9560. Surely then, a collection, which although young in its foundation, 
contains very fine works of the greatest masters, and contains also fewer equi- 

. vocal and moderate pictures than any other gallery, is a collection that has not 
been got together without considerable judgment and ability ?—Precisely ; 
because the best pictures were selected by an individual, Mr. Angerstein. 

9561. Then you attribute all the good to the individual and the failures to 
the trustees, as I understand you?—No; the trustees have made most admirable 
purchases ; they have gone to two extremes, they have bought the very finest 
and the very worst pictures. 

9562. Chairman.| They have not bought very many, have they, in comparison 
with the rest of the collection ?—Very few; the gravamen of my charge against 
the trustees is not to be measured by what they have purchased, so much as by 

what they have not purchased. 

9563. Lord £icho.| You think their sins of omission have been ereater than 

their sins of commission ?—I think their sins of omission bave been greater than 

their sins of commission. 

9504. Lord Seymour.| That is a question of finance, is it not?—Yes; and that 
brings it to what | have stated. 

9505. Then do you blame the trustees because they have not had unlimited 
junds at their disposal 7—I am not here to blame anybody; but it is unfortu- 
nately the fact that they have let the finest things go. 

9506. You have stated that the trustees have so far dissatisfied you in col- 
lecting pictures that you wish the management to be under one director ; and : 
then when I ask you why you think so, you say their sins are sins of omission | 
and not of commission ; that is, that they have not purchased enough ?—Yes; but 
when I said one director, I did not say one director limited. I said one director 
with fuil powers ; not one directur with the same power that the trustees have, 
which is no power at all. 

9507. Is it not that you mix up two complaints against the present manage 
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the first and the essential one being the want of funds ?—I was not 


ent p . 
raking the complaint against the trustees, but against the system of employing 


tees in the management. 
rus be cthen ; 

9508. But whatever dissatisfaction you have with the collection of pictures 
turns upon this in the first place, as | understand, that you think sufficient funds 
are not placed at the disposal of whoever purchases a picture for the National 
Gallery; is that sor—I should say, not funds, but powers. 

369. When you say powers, do you mean powers with respect to money ?— 
[ mean management altogether; that is to say, not merely the amount, but the 
nature of the purchases, — 

9570: Then the Committee may understand, that you think the trustees have 
had sufficient money placed at their disposal ?—No; I do not know what money 
they have had placed at their disposal ; but of course, if they could not do 
‘ystice to their trust, it was for them to resign; if they could not carry it on 
creditably they should have spoken out. 

9571. What do you imagine they were appointed to do; do you imagine that 
they were empowered to make a collection worthy of the British Empire >—If 
so, they ought to*have been charged with sufficient power to do so; and if they 
have not that power, that is a fault of the system. 

9572. Do you believe they were appointed for any such purpose >—I cannot 
speak as to the intentions of the Legislature. 

9573+ If you attach blame to them for not having made a proper collection, 
surely that blame must depend on whether or not they have adhered to the 
directions given to them by the Treasury ; must it not >—I am in ignorance of 
the directions given to them. 

9574. But you are, as I understand, dissatisfied with the result >—I am dis- 
satisfied with the system that produces such a result. 

9575+ But you do not know whether that system depends on the representa- 
tivegovernment of the country, and the control of Parliament, or whether it 
depends on a certain number of gentlemen appointed as trustees of the gallery ? 
—] believe it arises from what you first said. 

9576. Partly on the representative system of this country controlling the 
expenditure of money ?—Yes; I would use those words. 

0577. But if the representative system controls and interferes with the expen- 
diture of public money for such purposes, would it not equally he liable to 
interfere with one~ director as with a body of trustees ?—That is the reason why 
I do not see my way to the course I would recommend; and that leads me to 
propose the other course which I have just mentioned. 

9578. What you now suggest as the better course is, that the collection should be 
made upon the system on which the finest collections have been made at different 
times, by the power of the Crown ?—Yes ; acting as an individual and instead of 
a director-general ; being in fact the director-general, as Charles the First,as the 
King of Bavaria, as Louis the Fourteenth, as the Popes, as the Grand Dukes of 
Tuscany, and others. All great collections have been formed either by directors- 
general, sufficiently empowered, or by the sovereigns themselves. 

9579. Lord Eicho.] Are you aware whether Parliament has been niggardly 
in regard to the National Gallery, and that the directors have often been pre- 
vented making purchases in consequence of that Parliamentary control being 
exercised to which Lord Seymour has just referred ?—No, I do not think that 
the Parliamentary control which has been exercised has been so great an obstacle 
as the unwillingness of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to advance money. 

95%0. Are you aware of the Chancellor of the Exchequer having frequently 
relused to sanction purchases which have been proposed to him by the trustees ? 
—lam aware that in the case of the Lawrence Gallery the trustees of the 
British Institution recommended the purchase not to be made. 

9581. Then in that case it was not the nation, and it was not the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but it was the trustees themselves who declined to recommend 
that purchase ?—The House of Commons would have made no objection ; if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had proposed it, it would have been carried nemine 
contradicente, 

9582. You say that Parliament has not been niggardly in regard to these 
Purchases. I want to know whether you can say, from a knowledge of, these 
matters, that the Chancellors of the Exchequer have been niggardly, and that in 
Consequence of their refusal to sanction purchases, the trustees have been pre- 
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vented from making purchases, which they otherwise would have made) 
I think that under our Government they must be niggardly, in’ order told, 
their duty. : 

9583. T ask whether from your own knowledge you can speak to that having 
been the case as a general rule ?>—I can speak to the case of the Lawrence Cor. 
lection, which ought to have been purchased. i 

9584. By whom was the purchase of it refused ? 
eellor of the Exchequer. 

9585. Who was the Chancellor of the Exchequer of that day ?—I[ do Hint 
know. 

9586. Are you aware whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer of that da 
refused to sanction the purchase of the Lawrence Collection, which purchase wa, 
recommended at that time by the trustees?—I am aware that the transaction 
extended over many years, and possibly under many Governments. The pur. 
chase was open for many years; but I can only speak as to the final rejection of 
the valuation which I made in conjunction with other parties. 

9587. Then you can speak to the fact of that purchase having been recom, 
mended by the trustees of the National Gallery, and to its having been refuseq 
by the Chancellors of the Exchequer ?—The trustees of the British Institution, a, 
l understood, recommended the purchase not to be made. 

9588. Then that is a case in which the trustees of the National Gallery qiq 
not recommend a purchase which ought to have been recommended ?—Yes; by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Parliament. 

9589. Chairman.) Are you sure that the trustees of the National Galler 
had anything to do with that transaction ; are you sure it was not the trustees of 
the British Museum :—I think not; I think Sir Thomas Lawrence intended that 
the trustees of the British Museum should be consulted, but I believe that, instead 
of taking their opinion, the opinion of the trustees of the British Institution was 
taken. 

9590. Lord Elcho.| In that case you find fault not with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for refusing to sanction the purchase, or with Parliament for grudg- 
ing the money, but with those who were intrusted with the management and 
collection of the pictures and drawings for the National Gallery for not haying 
recommended the purchase ?—Yes, the blame rests with them. 

9591. Then that instance which you cite is not an instance in which the 
failure to purchase that collection by the nation resulted from parsimony, either 
on the part of Parliament or on the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer! 
—No. 

9592. The want of money was not the cause of that collection not being pur- 
chased ?>—No; I think the Chancellor of the Exchequer did wrong in asking the 
opinion of the trustees of the British Institution, and that their adverse opinion 
did the mischief. 


It rested with the Chan 


9593- Lord Seymour.] Do you know when this purchase was refused to be 
made ?—It was in 1837. 

9594. Was that the only occasion on which it was refused ; 
previous ineffectual negotiations. 

9595. Do you know when the first negotiation took place /—Soon after the 
-eath of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

y596. Could you give me the date ?—In 1834 Mr. Woodburn offered the whole 
or a portion of the collection to Government. 

9597- Do you know at what price:—No; the purchase was not made ;,00 
the 25th of March 1835 they obtained an answer, decliuing the proposition. 


There had been 


9598. That was an answer from the Government, I presume ?—I suppose 80. 

9599. Are you aware whether or not tlhe trustees ot the National Gallery had 
made any formal report to the ‘lreasury upon the subject ?—L have only under- 
stood that the trustees of the British Institution were asked for an opinion, a 
that they gave an adverse opinion. i 

g6o00. But you are not aware whether or not they gave such an opinion 1 
writing, or whether, in fact, all this information that you have rests on any other 
joundation than that of rumour ?—1 believe it is in print. 

9601. But a rumour may be in print; | wish, therefore, to ascertain whether 
the trustees are justly to be censured, because in 1834 the Government did not 
buy the drawings of Sir Thomas Lawrence ?—I think it could not have ofl 

pened, 
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ened, except under our present system, that that collection would have been Rev. H. Wellesley, 
jost in that Way. fe 
Go2. But in saying that, you do not put the blame pointedly upon the 
stees of the National Gallery, but you put it upon the general system, which 21 July 1853. 
a 1 in as well the control of Parliament, and the management of the Chancellor 
* RW Exchequer, together with the trustees of the National Gallery ; is not that 
°s J want to know who is to be blamed ?—I was blaming the system; I was 
“ attaching blame to the individuals, but I was blaming the system of having 
'o come to Parliament, and complaining of the system under which that trans- 
action failed. } : ; : ‘ 
603. Chairman.} Can you state any instance in which Parliament has been 
niggardly in regard to supplying money to make a collection worthy of the 
jon 2-—iNO. 
a . Why then do you consider that the constitution of Parliament is un- 
favourable to the object of making a fine collection worthy of the British nation ? 
~ Because the Chancellor of the -xchequer must think of his colleagues and his 


ers Lord Eicho.}) Suppose a sum of money were voted by Parliament -— 
[tis inconvenient to propose any sum. } 

9600. Chairman.| Can you mention any instance of importance in which the 
trustees, having made application to a department of Government for the purpose 
of effecting a valuable purchase, that application has been refused :—I am not 
aware of any instance of it. 

g6o7- Are you not aware that an application for the purchase of that picture 
which you have not only condemned as not worth upwards of 2,000 /., but as 
exceedingly inferior, was made to the Government, and was acquiesced in readily; 
and is it not the case that many other purchases of pictures admitted to be of 
‘nferior value have been acquiesced in by the Government from time to time 
readily when an application has been made by the trustees:—I am aware of 
omissions to purchase. 

g608. Lord Seymour.] You are aware that pictures have not been bought 4— 
Yes. . 

g609. But you are not aware who is to blame for not having purchased them ? 
_j think the blame is divided so much that I do not think anybody is particu- 
larly chargeable ; I think it is the system that is vicious ; as I said originally, a 
body shelters itself in its numbers. h 

g610. Are you aware whether or not the Chancellor of the Exchequer some- 
times gives a private hint to the trustees, that from financial considerations they 
must not apply to him for money to purchase pictures that year? I confess 
Ithink that is hardly a fair question ; I could not speak to a private transaction 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

9611. Lord Elcho.] You complain of the sins of omission of the trustees 
having been greater than their sins of commission ; from your knowledge of the 
pictures that have been sold in England during the last 20 or 25 years, or since 
the trustees have been nominally forming a collection, do you think that for the 
sum of motey they have expended on the pictures they have purchased, they 
might have selected better pictures than they have selected for the National 
Gallery Yes, I think they might. 

9612. I put my question generally ; during the time the trustees have been 
spending the public money im the purchase of pictures, do you think that for the 
sums they have so expended they might have acquired works, generally speaking, 
more worthy of the nation than those which they have acquired ?—] think sO. 

9613. Supposing a sum of money were voted by Parliament annually for the 
purpose of purchasing pictures for the nation, would that sum do you think be 
more likely to be advantageously and profitably spent by a single director, or by 
a body, such as the present trustees ’—Bya single director, 

9614. You say you would like to see established in this country the same 
system as that under which collections have been formed abroad by single 
directors acting under the sovereign, and you instance the case of Charles the 
First’s collection in our own country; do you or do you not think, that if a 
certain sum were voted by Parliament, and if that sum were placed at the disposal 
of a sole director, you would have practically the same system as that which you 
say you would wish to see established in this country :-—If he did not act under a 
fear of his conduct being disapproved of, and if he were sufficiently independent. 
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g615. You would, I suppose, allow him assistants?—Yes, 

9616. A secretary, and some sort of keeper resident at the Gallery r— Yes. 

g017. Should you or should you not think it desirable, supposing you had 
sole director with assistants, that he should be, to a certain extent, under la 
cuntrol of some Minister, either the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Come. 
sioner of Woods ?—lI would put him as much as possible, mutatis mutandis, in re 
position of directors-general in foreign galleries. r 

9618. Chairman.| I presume you would consider it desirable that an annnal 
report should be given by the director ?—For the information of the public, 

g619. And of Parliament ?—Yes, but not as controlling him. 

9620. Upon the understanding that Parliament made an, annual grant 4 
would be reasonable, would it not, that they should know in what way that erant 
had been expended ?—-Yes, and everything beyond it; but if he were not un- 
shackled he could not make the purchases creditably; he must act also With 
secrecy; he must act pro re natd; if he purchases pictures in Italy, he Must 
employ agents, because there are no public sales there; if he purchases in Lon. 
don or at Paris, he may buy in open sale, and must do so in many cases, or lose 
the best pictures; in Germany he must have recourse to dealers and agents, Bhd 
he must deal with private possessors everywhere ; so that no general rules can be 
laid down; he must act as a private individual would act for his private 
interests. 

9621. You have heard the evidence of Baron Klenze, on the mode in which 
the Bavarian Government increased their coliection by sending from time to 
time confidential persons, or employing confidential persons; consuls and others? 
—Yes; that is acting as no Board or body of trustees could act; they could not 
possibly employ agents, but a chief director might do so; that is one of the 
modes to be employed in making the collection. 1 think there has been oreat 
misapprehension as to the power of making purchases, and the opportunities, 
which have been supposed to be greater and different from what they are really: 
it has been supposed that there is time for treaty ; it is very rarely the case, in 
very marketable and first-rate works of art, that there is time for consulting any- 
body ; the most valuable purchases are made on the instant, and things are lost 
while the opinion of a body is taken; and you cannot be sure that the best judges 
in that body will be in attendance on any given occasion. te 

9622. Lord Seymour.} Can you mention any facts on which you found that 
statement as regards the National Gallery, for instance ?—I am aware of collec- 
tions which have not been purchased, and which ought to have been. I can 
say no more than that. 

9623. You state, as l understand you, that valuable works of art are some- 
times offered, and that a decision must be so quickly arrived at with regard to 
them, that there is no opportunity to consult other persons ?—Yes, I speak from 
my own experience as an individual collector. 

9624. | asked you whether, with reference to the National Gallery, you knew 
of any valuable works, the loss of which could be attributed to that cause 2—No. 

9625. Lord £lcho.| Do you think it possible that such losses may have 
occurred from those causes ?—I think it is next to certain that they have; I 
cannot specify instances, but, in the nature of things, such must have been the 
case. 

9626. Do you think it can be otherwise with a system where you. have a 
bedy of trustees who, when a sale takes place in which a picture worthy of the 
nation suddenly appears, have to meet to discuss that picture, and who subse- 
quently having formed their own judgment upon it, have to apply to the Trea- 
sury for authority to purchase it, and finally to purchase it?—That isa very 
cumbrous proceeding; no private individual could form a collection in that 
way. 

g627. And is it not likely that under the existing system, with what you 
describe as cumbrous machinery, it will get wind that the nation intends to 
buy such and such a picture, and that the price may be raised in conse- 
quence -—Certainly. 

9628. Do I understand you to be of opinion that with a single director that 
evil would in a great measure be avoided, if not entirely 7—Naturally it would 
be so; as in the case of a private individual, everybody contrives the best meats 
of securing what he wants at the cheapest rate. 

9629. You want to put the nation in the position of a private individual, w0 

wishes 
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jghes to form a collection of pictures ’—Yes; and I think that if the Sovereign 
were i that position, and were entrusted witha carte blanche, and Opened the 
Roval collection to the public, as is done in other countries, every condition would 
pe fulfilled, and the best precaution would be taken to insure a creditable col- 
jection. : , : ‘ ’ 

630. Chairman. | Supposing the chief director not to be appointed on that 
eystem of Royal and supreme direction, but upon our constitutional system by 
parliament, you would consider it desirable probably that Parliament should 
sive some general instructions and authority to the director as to the mode in 
which the collection should be augmented and completed, for his guidance, and 
to relieve him of a portion of his onerous responsibility ?—That should be 
‘ncluded im his appointment; he should not be appointed unless all that were 
taken for granted, or unless he were as well able to give an opinion.as those who 
appointed him, jv 

9631. The collection has for many years remained with very small additions, 
and a general coniplaint exists of the want of augmentation. Unless some public 
expression took place as to the necessity and propriety of making rapid and 
creat augmentations, the director would not knuw that he had power to do so; 
and, therefore, would it not be desirable that some intimation should be made 
to the director as to what he should be expected to do ?—Yes, I think he should 
be made aware that he has larger powers than have been hitherto exercised by 
an individual, 

9632. Do you not think it desirable that he should make up the collection in 
some historical or chronological series, or complete the collection of works by 
masters of particular schools, and arrange them properly, and that he should get 
some general intimation as to his cuurse of proceeding ?—Yes, I think he should 
be appointed, on the understanding that he is a person of great zeal, kuowledge, 
and judgment, and likely to act in the manner most creditable aud most efficient. 

9033. Without any instructions whatever as to the desirability of making speedy 
and useful additions ?—Everything of that kind, | think, is taken for granted. 

9634. Lord W. Graham.] Do you think there are any individuals to be found 
in England possessing all the qualifications which would be necessary fora 
general director ?—TI should be sorry to think that this country was in that respect 
worse off than other countries in which such men are found. I cannot but think 
that this country would produce persons possessing an equal amount of honour, 
judgment, education, taste, and zeal. 

9035. Chairman.] You are aware it has been complained of, and has been 
sud publicly in Parliament, and also by the trustees, that one of the great reasons 
why things have not gone on well has been that there has been no distinct 
understanding or instruction as to the mode in which the trustees were to act in 
making up a collection. That being the case, do you think it desirable to 
miroduce a new system, without any general instructions being given by the 
uation as to how the director of the national collection was to proceed ‘—I think 
his instructions should be general; he should be told to act for the best. 

9030. Lord Elcho.] Would you give him instructions to this extent; that it 
is the wish of the nation to have a collection of pictures containing not only 
fine works of art, but containing specimens of the different schools chronologically 
arranged ?7-—Yes; if that is a desirable object, in the opinion of him who is the 
best judge, I would let him act upon his judgment. 

9037. Chairman.{ Is not that the system upon which the trustees have acted, 
doing generally what they have thought best ?—I do not know but what they 
have ; I only judge of results. I imagine it is considered a failure, as 1 have 
just been informed in your question. 

9638. Lord Elche.) You think that if a competent director were appointed for 
the collection of pictures, he would naturally do that which my previous ques- 
‘lol suggested he should be instructed to do ?—Certainly. 

9939. Namely, collect good specimens of fine works of art, and arrange them 
chronological y '—Yes. 

9040. Lord W. Graham.] Ataong what class of persons would you look for 
your director; would you look for him among connoisseurs, artists, or picture- 
“elers >I would not take auy particular class. 

9°41. Where do you think you would be likely to find him ?—He would be 
ie among the same class of persons as that in which he is found in other 
OUntries, 
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| it hil hi Rev. H. Wellesley, 9642. Are they artists?—No; I believe they are not persons in any Particul, 
| ve D. D. profession; 1 do not think it is desirable that they should be; but I woul ihe 


say a person should be excluded because he is an artist. 
a643. Chairman.| You are favourable, are you not, to the combination of th 
~, Pa ‘5 x - - ALR 
various branches of fine art and monumental antiquity, which has late 


. 21 July 1853. 
4 
| much agitated ?—Yes, but I do not attach much importance to concentr 


ly heen 
: : : re muon: | 
think the public convenience is best consulted otherwise, 

9044. To what do you allude when you speak of concentration ?—What takes 
place in the British Musenm, where there is too much. it 

. 9645. | limited my question to monuments of antiquity and fine art; do vou 

think it desirable to combine the art collections in the British Museum With the 
| art collections in the National Gallery ?—Upon principle, you should keep the 
1 fine arts together; but as the case stands now, having made our arrangements 
. we cannot do it; it would be necessary to break up the British Museum ang 
remove the gigantic sculpture that is there collected. 

9646. Are you aware whether the directors of the British Museum themselyeg 
consider there would be any inconvenience in removing the sculptures ?—T haye 
not spoken to any of them on the subject. 

9647. Are you aware that Mr. Hawkins has said that the expense of remoyino 
the large Egyptian statues from one part of the building to another is not much 
less than the expense of removing to a place some distance off would be ?—I know 
nothing about the expense, but it would obviously be a great expense and 
trouble. 

9648. Do you think, with regard to the great monuments which have been 
brought from Thebes and Egypt to this country, that there would be any insuper. 
able difficulty in removing them from the British Museum to the neighbourhvod 


of Hyde Park or Kensington Gardens ?—No. 
| 9649. Lord Seymour.| Having spent a large sum of money in making a place 
, ! | at the British Museum to show the antiquities of Nineveh and of Egypt, do you 


think it would now be desirable to build another large place, and to remove them 
all, in order that they may be shown in that other place ?—-I think it is a great 


, pity that they were placed at first within the region of London smoke; and | 

Tif feel some doubt as to whether the expense of removing them is worth in- 
curring. 

9650. Chairman.] Do you mean that the expense is hardly worth being in- 

j curred of removing them from the region of London smoke?—Yes; and the 

sacrifice of the outlay for building rooms, which would be unfit for any other 
purpose. 


9651. You mean to say, that having been once exposed to the influence of 
smoke, it is better to leave them there than to relieve them from it at a certain 
expense ?—It is a mere question of incurring great expense and trouble; but 
that they are deteriorating is beyond all doubt, in consequence of the action of 
the London atmosphere. 

9652. Do you not think that great benefit might arise in what is admitted to 
be the crowded state of the British Museum from handing over that space to 
other departments which are greatly in want of room, and transferring the mo- 

| numental antiquities to a more favourable situation 7—On principle, it would be 
| better to recast the whole, and separate the works of art; but the prints and 
drawings which are in the British Museum ought, on principle, to be with the 


| pictures. 
9653. Lord Seymour.] Are you acquainted with the collection of pictures and 
| drawings at the British Museum ?—Yes. 


9654. Are you acquainted with the additions that have been made to that 
collection for some years ?—Yes. ; 

9655. Do yon think that those additions have been judiciously made ?—I 
think they have. , 

9656. You think that, as a national collection, with a limited sum of money 
applicable to the purpose, the money which has been allowed for the collection 
of prints and drawings has been well expended !—-They have done very well. 

9657- That is an expenditure carried on under the management of a body ° 
trustees, I think 7—Yes; but greater discretion has been left to the individual at 
the head of the department than there was originally. 

9658. There there is the responsibility of the trustees to the Government, 4 
the responsibility of the head of the department to the trustees ?>— Yes. go. It 

9 . 
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650 If that system has answered well for the collection of prints and draw- 
059: leit, tied ESS ACTA EE . ; 
J’-hy should not some analogous system answer well for the collection of 


Rev. H. Wellesley; 
D.D. 


Me onal —— ?--I propose that the director-general should have a person in ———__ 
i department under his control, and with power sufficient for the carrying 21 July 1854: 
cate | het 


of their respective departments with success and efficiency, of which the 
 ¢or-general should be the judge. 

di” 60. “But having shown that the system adopted with regard to the collec- 
! of prints and drawings under the management of the trustees at the British 
ves um has succeeded very well, I understand you propose a very different 
a for the management of the National Gallery ?—Yes, I do, because there 
ih interposition there of a single director. 

ere Do you not think it would be advisable to have first a director, then to 
pave 2 body of trustees as visitors and advisers, who might have a general con- 
al without interfering further than the trustees at the British Museum have 
‘aterfered with the collection of prints and drawings, for instance ?—If they let 
jm have sufficient liberty, there would be no objection to that. : 

(62. Lord Zi/cho.| In the print and drawing department you said the indi- 
vidual had a great deal to do with it, meaning the person at the head of that 
department >— Yes. ; 

y663. Are we to understand that, practically, he has had the management of 
hat department ?—TI believe he has had a larger sum at his disposal than some 
revious keepers have had. 

664. In the expenditure of that sum, to what extent would the trustees inter- 

fore with or regulate his purchases -—I believe he bas to refer to them for extra- 
ordinary outlays, which must occasionally occur ; and that the sum placed at his 
disposal annually is for ordinary purposes. 
9665. Lord Seymour.] Are you aware whether or not, although there is a sum 
of money placed by Parliament under the direction of the Treasury for the pur- 
chase of prints and drawings, yet the head of that department makes no pur- 
chases without first reporting to the trustees his intention so to purchase ?—I do 
not know whether he always reports his intention, or how far the control acts 
upon him. 

9666. You are not aware how far the control of the trustees is exercised over 
the head of the department of prints and drawings?—I cannot say to what 
extent it is exercised; but I believe, from the better way in which the purchases 
have been made of late years, that greater liberty has been used by Mr. Car- 
penter than was exercised by his predecessors. 
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MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Colovel Mure. Lord Elcho. 
Lord William Graham. Lord Seymour. 
Mr. Vernon. Mr. Baring Wall. 


COLONEL MURE, 1n tHe Cuarr. 


George Saunders Thwaites, Esq., called in; and further Examined. 


9667. Chairman.| 1 TH1nk you are the oldest officer of the gallery under the G. S. Thwattesy 
trustees ?—-I have been there from the first institution of the National Gallery. sa’ 

9668. You have a recollection, have you not, of the mode of doing business yaad 
during the early period of the institution ?—I have a distinct recollection of it. ca fee 

9669. What was the exact nature of the part taken by the trustees in the 
business of the gallery at that period —They, for nearly four years, had occa- 
sional consultations with the keeper, Mr. Seguier, and acted upon his recom- 
inendation, and upon their own views. 

0.59. 4Q 9670. They 
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g670. They were appointed in July 1824?—The six early trustees 
appointed in July 1824. 

9671. During those first four years, or nearly four years, no Meetings y 
held 2—No meeting was held whatever. 5” Were 

9672. L believe Mr. Seguier was not constantly in the gallery 7— He 
constantly in the gallery, but he was very frequently there. 

9673. When the trustees visited the gallery did they come ina body official]y 
after a notice; or did they come in accidentally, or according as it Suited they 
convenience *— I cannot speak of any notices, for none were issued by me - 7 
they frequently came in threes and fours, and very often singly. There wer, 
one or two of the trustees who seemed to take a leading part; I should fe: 


Ss 
anq 


Were 


Lord Farnborough, who was then Sir Charles Long, Sir George Beaumont 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. All the trustees, including Lord Liverpool, then Rin 
Minister, were frequent in their visits. : 

g674.. When [ spoke of notices, I did not mean notices issued by you request. 
ing their attendance, but whether they gave notice that it was their intention ts 
visit and inspect the gallery >—I have no recollection of any; but such Notices 
may have beem given to Mr. Seguier. 

9675. When they came in that Way singly, or in groups of two or thr 
more, did they give instructions to you or to the head keeper ’—Rarely to me. 
their instructions. were almost invariably given to Mr. Seguier, the keeper ; but 
occasionally I was made the channel through which those communications Were 
made. 

9676. Are you aware of the reason which induced them to commence holdings 
meetings in the usual form >—I should Say it proceeded from the cireumstance 
of Sir Robert Peel being appointed a trustee in the autumn before; and he,.beino 
a man of business, thought it necessary to adopt a more formal course with 
respect to the transactions of the trustees. 

9677.. Phe first meeting held was on the 7th of February 1828, I think, aecord. 
ing to a returm with which you were kind enough to favour the Committee? 
Yes; and that you will find followed closely upon the appointment of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

9678. Several pictures having been purchased during that early period, how 
were the purchases effected ?--By a communication between the trustees and 
the Treasury. 

9679. During the period that elupsed prior to holding a.meeting, when they 
were in the habit of visiting the gallery in the way you have described, there 
were several pictures purchased :—There were four, I think. 

g680. You say they were purchased on the recommendation of the trustees to 
the Treasury ?—Yes. 

9681. Do you know how thie trustees became aware tliat those pictures were 
for sale, or made up their minds as to the propriety of recommending the 
purchase of them, as they were not in the habit of holding meetings !—They 
were perfectly and thoroughly aequainted with the whole of the four pictures. 

g682. In what mode came they to be acquainted with them ?—One was a 
well-known picture, that came from the collection of the King of Spain ; it had 
been in the country before, and had‘ been examined! and seen by all the trustees ; 
it then passed over to. Paris, where it was purchased by Monsieur Perrier, and at 
his sale it was purchased by Mr. Nieuwenhuys, who brought it to this country, 
and immediately offered it. to the trustees for the National Gallery. The other 
three pictures were equally well known and authenticated, 

9683. There was ne formal or business meeting, discussion, or arrangement 
among the trustees, as to the expediency or otherwise of purchasing these 
pictures !—There must necessarily have been considerable discussion, but there 
were no minutes of any kind taken of the circumstances, to my knowledge. 

9684. Then there is no official record as to the date of those purchases ; the 
date is merely given here from your recollection of the period: when: they came 
into the gallery, or how do you make it out >—The date of the purchase of the 
pictures is taken from a comparison of our ‘atalogues; I am not! prepared to say 
if there was-any other guide tous in making that return, but I presume that the 
former was the course. 

9685. It appears, according to this return, that’ in 1828, the: first year # 
which meetings were held, there were three meetings held; is not’ that the case’ 
— Exactly. 


Ce or 
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686. In 1829 no meeting was held ?—I am not aware of any. 
9687: In 1830 two meetings were held ? Exactly so. 
5688. Im each of the two subsequent years, 1831 and 1832, there was one 


- ‘ —9 

meeting >—Yes; there were no pictures purchased during those years. 

9689. In 1883 there were two meetings >—There were. 

9690. After which period the meetings became more frequent ?—Much more 
frequen t. ' 

g6g1. On the 10th of June 1840 the trustees passed a resolution that it was 
desirable to have periodical meetings, and that there should be a meeting held 
on the first Monday of every month during the sitting of Parliament 7—Exactly, 
which has been complied with ; but I wish it to be understood that there were 
special meetings called whenever it was necessary, besides those pointed out by 
that minute. 


g6g2. Are you aware of any particular reason which induced the trustees, 
who had been hitherto in the habit of meeting according as circumstances 
might oceur, to adopt a resolution to have fixed meetings >—I am clearly of 
opinion that it was from the increase of business, and from the necessity that 
arose for a more systematical method of meeting it. 

9693. According to the minutes, it appears to have been the practice at the 
meetings that the whole proceedings or resolutions adopted should have the 
appearance of being unanimous ?— Certainly. 

9694. It has not been the practice to record dissents where there was a 
difference of opinion !—Certainly not. 

9695. That practice has prevailed, has it not, up to the present time ?—Up to 
the present time. 

g696. Even where there might have been serious differences of opinion among 
the trustees, and a division might take place, still they have been in the habit 
of only entering in their minutes anything that was adopted ?—Whatever was 
adopted was entered as the decision of the trustees. 

g6g7. Were you of opinion that at that early period of the office of the trus- 
tees, they were in the eapacity of a managing or of an inspecting and controlling 
body ‘—They were certainly only appointed in the first instance as a managing 
body. 1 think those were the very terms in which they were appointed. The 
purchase of pictures appears to have been invariably authorised by the Treasury. 

9698. Do you consider that that can be characterised as a managing body, 
which holds no regular meetings, and where only individuals come in incident- 
ally rather than officially, and look at pictures from time to time, and give 
occasional instruction to the keeper ?— should say it was not a very official way 
of transacting business; but at that early period so little was required of the 
trustees, that this is not extraordinary. 

9699. Do you not think that that species of activity to which I have ailuded 
would be more properly characterised as the interference of an inspecting and 
controlling body than of an actually managing body ?—I am hardly prepared to 
answer that question. 

9700. Lord Seymour.) It appears from your evidence now, that in the early 
years of the National Gallery, the management was much more left to the keeper 
than it has been. of late years /— Decidedly so. 

9701. In 1843, when Sir Charles Eastlake was appuinted keeper, the trustees 
took a somewhat more active part than they had done previous to 1843, did they 
not /—I should say that gradually the trustees fell into a more official routine of 
business than had obtained in the early part of their appointment. 

_ 9702. And again, during the time that Mr, Uwins has been keeper, the meet- 
Ings of the trustees have been more regular, and their system of business some- 
what more methodical ?—I think it has gradually been becoming so. 

9703. Chairman.) Did you consider Mr. William Seguier as a very efficient 
oticer -—] should say he was as efficient an officer as could possibly be found. 

9704. Do you consider that the pictures were in a good state during his 
period of management?—Generally speaking they were; it is obvious that 
Inany of the pictures from the first had suffered to a small extent ; they were in 
‘very good state, as far as the real condition of the pictures went; but many 
of them had become very brown from repeated varnishing during the time that 
nad elapsed from our first acquiring them; and perhaps that may have been 
Caused In some measure by a small proportion of oil having been mixed with the 

0.50. : 4Q2 varnish, 
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expression, not satisfactory or agreeable to the eye of the spectator. 


9705. Mr. Vernon.] Have the trustees been in the habit of taking 4 
special interest in the studies of the students?— Occasionally they have, decidedi, 
they have regulated the study entirely ; the admission of students has been yao,’ 
lated by their minutes, and they have frequently visited the gallery on Te 
private days, and have taken considerable interest in the works that wer % 
forward. 

9706. Have any representations been made to them at any time by students 
to the want of accommodation in the gallery, or as to their not being allowed 
to be there sufficiently often ?—Representations have occasionally been made 
and they, as far as we could remedy them, have been remedied ; there was 4, 
application from the students as a body about 12 or 14 years ago, urging the 
trustees to allow the whole of the students to come without being appointed to 
special lists; instead of having 40, and afterwards 50 students at a time, and 
then having that number changed, they wanted every student to be admitteg 
permanently at ali times; but the trustees considered that with the limiteg 
accommodation of the gallery, it could hardly be done without great inconye. 
nience to the artists themselves. 

9707. When you say permanently, do you mean that when once admitted 
they were always to be admitted —I mean that whenever they thought proper 
to enter the gallery for the purpose of study, they were to be admitted at all 
times. 


varnish, which had brought them to a degree of brownness, if I may use th 
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9708. Lord Seymour.} Will you state what is the reason why the students are 
limited to a quarter; are they obliged to miss a quarter before they can come 
again for study ?—The reason is, because if they were to put down their names 
for two consecutive quarters, it would throw out new applicants. 

9709. But in cases in which the places in the gallery are not filled, would it 
not be convenient if you admitted those who had studied in the previous quarter ? 
—That. might be done. 

9710. Has it ever been considered ?—It has been done in a limited degree; 
the keepers, both Sir Charles Eastlake and Mr. Uwins, have granted cxtra time 
to the students when they wanted a few days to complete the works they had 
undertaken for the three months. 

9711. Then it seems that by your arrangement a favour is shown to the stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy which is not conceded to other students, namely, 
the favour that they may study for six months consecutively, whereas other 
students can only study for three months, and then they must be deprived of the 
advantage of studying for the three following months :—That isso; but [ wish 
to observe that it does not interfere with the students on our special list in any 
way. 

9712. Why is a favour granted to the students of the Royal Academy to the 
disadvantage of other students ?—I cannot say why it was done; but I should 
say that it was not to the disadvantage of those other students. 

9713. You have already told me that students come for a quarter, and are then 
excluded for a quarter, for the convenience of other persons !—Certainly. 

9714. But is it not the case that the students of the Royal Academy may 
come for a quarter and may continue fur the next quarter ?—They are allowed 
to come there for half a year. 

9715. Therefore they come for a quarter and continue for the next quarter ?— 
They continue for the next quarter; but then we presume that they are out for 
two quarters, so that it brings it to the same point. 

9716. But is it not the fact that they go out for a quarter and then come back 
again ?—They are put down in a list furnished by the Royal Academy for six 
months. 

9717. But are you aware whether when a student of the Royal Academy has 
studied for six months, he may go away for three months, and then come back 
again ?—He may then be placed on our list, so that he may have nine months. 

9718. Then he may get nine months in the year where another student can 
only get six /—Yes. 

9719. Is not that an advantage to the students of the Royal Academy in com: 
parison with others ?—Certainly it is; but I do not think it is at the expense © 


the others, because there is a small number of students on our list. tt 
9720. 


———— 
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720. It must tend to exclude a certain number of the others, must it not ?— 
{ think not ; 1t may in one or two instances, perhaps, 

9721: The whole number admitted is limited, is it not?—The whole number ———— 
, jimited, except that we have the power of adding as supernumeraries students 22 July 1853. 
yo come from foreign countries, or from distant parts of our own country, so 
that We VeETY frequently have from eight to ten supernumeraries, 

9722+ Who admits the supernumeraries ?—The keeper, under the authority of 
the trustees. 

723 Is there any regulation laid down by the trustees as to the admission of 
these students ‘—I am not aware that there is any minute of it. 

9724- Then this rests upon some understanding between the trustees and the 
keeper 1—I presume so, 

g725- Are you aware whether or not the keeper does practically admit 
students without reference to the trustees /—Without reference to the trustees, 
probably ; but not without their authority. 

726. Because he has a general authority, has he not?—I have every reason 

o believe that he has authority for admitting on the list a few supernumeraries 
who come from distant parts of the country, and come suddenly to London, and it 
would be a hard case if they were refused admittance under those circumstances. 
[ think no one can be refused admittance under almost any circumstances. 

9727: You think that practically no one is refused admittance ?—Practically 
[should say not; but they may have to wait a shorter or a longer period. 

9728. Do you think that practically, when a student has come and studied for 
three months, he is allowed, if he applies, to go on for the next three months ?>— 
(ertainly not. | 

y729. That is an instance in which a student is practically excluded :—If he 
‘sa resident in London, it is so, certainly; he is then excluded for three months, 
so as to admit of a succession of new students. 

730. But a student who has been studying at the gallery for three months 
must be a resident in London or the neighbourhood, must he not?—That does 
not follow; they frequently come to town for a longer period than three months, 
and in that case, in all probability, they would find no difficulty in gettivg a few 
extra days. 

9731. Do you mean to say that, although a person has resided in London for 
three months, you do not call him a resident in London ?—Certainly not, if he 
permanently resides in the country. 

9732. If a person comes and says he wishes to study, and studies for three 
months, he might, on stating that he comes from the country, be allowed to con- 
tinue three months more, might he not?—That has been done, but I do not 
think we could set it down as a rule; in general they rarely require more than 
three months ; if they do require a few extra days, they invariably get it. 

9733. Do these applications come to you at all?—The applications may by 
mistake be addressed to me, but they ought to be addressed to the keeper, and 
he regulates the thing entirely; I have no control over the lists whatever. 

9734. You do not interfere in any way with them ?—Not in the least; but 
I give my opinion when I am asked, as to my knowledge of the students, and 
their condition and so on. 

_ 9735. Do you give any advice as to the number of persons who are occupied 
in the National Gallery, and as to whether or not there is room for more ?— 
Ihave never been asked for that advice, that I recollect. 

9736. Mr. Vernon.| You have no knowledge how the list is dealt with ; 
whether it depends on the order in which they put down their names ?— 
I make out the lists from the letters of application that come to the keeper ; 
the keeper examines them, and if he finds that they are eligible as students, if 
their specimens have been approved of, and they are eligible in other respects, 
he hands their letters to me, and I place them on the next list. 

9737: Chairman.| Have you any recollection ef the time when the name of 
Committee, under which name the trustees, as they are now called, were desig- 
hated in the minute appointing them, was changed for that of Trustees ?—I have 
not; I have looked over the minutes very carefully, but do not find any trace of 
its | believe it was owing to their being addressed from the ‘Treasury as 
trustees, 

9738. It commenved probably at a very early period ?—-It was commenced at 
an early period, certainly. 
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Morris Moore, Esq., called in ; and further Examined, 


9739. Chairman.] YOU have paid a good deal of attention to the pr 
purchasing pictures in the National Gallery /—I have paid some attention to it 

9740. Have you had occasion to be satisfied with the practice of the Natio; 
Gallery in that respeet?—On the contrary, I am very dissatisfied With ral 
indeed. ut 

9741. Will you state your reasons for dissatisfaction ?—My reasons ay 
the majority of the purchases which have been made are from inferior 
and that some of the pictures are not what they profess to be; in 
spurious. 

9742. Do your objections extend over the whole period of the manage 
the gallery, or do they refer to any particular period ?—Since 1843 to 
sent time, 

9743. Were you satisfied with the purchases made previous to that period 
On the whole, certainly, I was satisfied. 

9744. What number of pictures have been purchased since 1843, after the de 
of Mr. William Seguier ?—Eighteen pictures. The whole of them have }, 
purchased, either under the keepership or trusteeship of Sir C. Eastlake. 

9745. Do you consider that any portion of them were good purchases 
sider that there is only one unexceptionable purchase among them. 

9746. What is that?—*The Vision of a Knight,” by Raphael. Of thos 
18 pictures, only six can aspire to be of the purer and greater ages of art. ‘The 
remaining 12 are all of a degenerate period. 

9747- You mentioned that there was only one unexceptionable purchase made 
but that there are other pictures which you consider belong to good periods of 
art. On what ground do you consider them as objectionable, and which are the 
pictures to which you allude as being of good periods of art, and yet objection- 
able I allude to the “Doge,” by G, Bellini; “A Man’s Portrait,” by Van 
Eyck; the “Tribute Money,” ascribed to Titian; the “ Marriage of St, 
’ said to be by Palma, the last of which has never made its appear- 
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Catharine,’ 
ance; and the picture last purchased, and ascribed to Giorgione. These, with 
* The Vision of a Knight,” make the six pictures to which I have alluded, as 
belonging to the purer and greater ages of art. 

9748. Then you merely approve of them as belonging to a good period of art, 
without reference to their merit -—Precisely. I approve of the purchase of the 
“Vision of a Knight,” by Raphael, in every respect ; I consider it an unexcep- 
tionable purchase. As to the portrait of the “ Doge,” by Bellini, and the portrait 
by Van Eyck, I cannot but object to the price given for them, when I compare 
it with what has been given for two pictures by the same masters, of much 
greater importance, and which have been sold during the interval under 
discussion, 

9749. Lord /V. Graham.| Which two pictures are those you allude to! 
—I allude, first, to a picture that has been twice sold at Christie’s since 1843. 
It represents “Saint Jerome in his Study,” and is by Van Eyck. It was sold 
in 1848, at Sir Thomas Baring’s sale, for 139 /. 138.; and again in 1849, at 
Mr. Coningham’s sale, for 1627. 13s. ‘Thus there have been two opportunities 
of buying this picture for the National Gallery. Even on the last occasion, it 
brought less than half the price that was given for the comparatively unim- 
portant head in the National Gallery, which cost us 365/. The “ Van Eyck 
Head” was sold at Lord Middleton’s sale, in 1851. Sir C. Eastlake and Mr. 
William Russell were present at the sale, and bid for it; but it was knocked to 
Mr. Farrer for 315 /. A few days after, it was purchased by the Gallery for 
365/. Then, as to the “ Doge,” by Bellini, there have been sold within the 
same interval, no less than three pictures by the same master, of greater Im- 
portance, and two of them at smaller prices; namely, “The Virgin and Child, 
sold at Mr. Coningham’s sale, in 1849, for 1831. 15s8.; “The Virgin Enthroned, 
with Infant Christ and Saints,” at Mr. Dawson Turner’s sale, in 1852, for 378/. ; 
anda “St. Francis in the Desert,” at Mr. Buchanan’s sale, likewise in 1852, 
for 7357. The first of these pictures cost Jess, by 26 /, 5 s., than one-third of the 
price given for the “ Doge;” the second, notwithstanding the greater interest 
of its subject, and its superiority in every respect, only 63/. more than half; 
and the third, although a work of singular importance, only 105 J. more. ae 
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virgin and Child,” and ” The Virgin Enthroned, ke.” together, cost less, 
ga Le BS than the Doge alone. The one is now in Mr. Thomas Bar 
collection ; the other, in Lord Ashburnham’s. 

750. Have those pictures you mentioned, been sold since those were bought ? 
_ The three Bellinis have been sold since the purchase of the “ Doge,” for the 
Natienal Gallery ; the “Saint Jerome,” by Van Eyck, also was sold, on both 
casions, before the Van Eyck Head was bought for the National Gallery. 

751. Mr. Vernon. | But the Coningham sale was subsequent ?—Both Sir T. 
Raring’s and Mr. Coningham’s sales were subsequent to the purchase of the 
« Doge,” but anterior to the purchase of the Van Eyek Head. 

0752. Was the time When that picture you have alluded to by Van Eyck was 
sold at Mr. Coningham’s sale, subsequent tu’ the purchase by the National 
Gallery of the portrait ?—No; it was anterior to the purchase of the National 
Gallery portrait. The latter was bought last year; the “ Saint Jerome” was 
frst put up for sale at Sir Thomas Bariny’s sale, in 1848, and then again at 
Mr. Coningham’s sale, in 1849, 

9753+ ‘hen the purchase for the National Gallery has been subsequent ? 
_~Y eS) 

0754: Chairman.| Then these pictures to which you have just adverted are 
objectionable, not SO much on account of being bad pictures, but because high 
prices have been paid for them, when other works as good, or better, by the same 
masters, Might have been purchased at a cheaper rate ? Precisely ; because 
works so much finer, by the same masters, have been sold for little more than 
half the price that we gave for them. This is the only objection I have to the 
purchase of those two pictures. Ido not say that the price paid for them was 
positively too great ; I am not now giving an opinion as to that; I merely wish 
to make it known that finer pictures, by the same masters, have been sold, since 
1843, for half their cost. 

9755. And you consider that, on the occasion of those sales, the trustees of the 
gallery had the same opportunities of purchasing the pictures which they omitted 
to purchase, as of purchasing the pictures they have acquired >~Certainly. 
With regard to the “Tribute Money,” though, in my opinion, falsely ascribed 
to Titian, yet, as a work of Titian’s school, and as possessing considerable merit 
for colour, I cannot condemn it altogether. I must here draw your attention 
to the fact, that this picture, for which we have been made to pay the prepos- 
terous sum of 2,604 /., might have been purchased a few months previously, for 
1,0007.; but even this would have been a sum far beyond its value. 

9756. Under what cireumstances ?>—It was sent here by the executors of 
Marshal Soult, and was:consigned to Mr. Nieuwenhuys, at whose house it was 
seen by some of the trustees. Ai very fine picture, by Sebastiano del Piombo, 
was sent with it. 

9757- Into whose hands did that picture pass from Mr. Niewwenhuys ?—It was 

returned to Marshal Soult’s executors, in order to be put into the Soult sale, 
which took place last year. Both: the Sebastiano del Piombo and the “ Tribute 
Money ” together, might’ have been purchased for less than was given for the 
last picture alone. I lave’ never seen the Sebastiano del Piombo, but I have 
heard from good authority, that it was a very fine and unquestionable work of 
the master, 
_ 9758. Are you aware whether there were, at that time, other pictures belong- 
ing to the colleetion which might have been had for a comparatively small sum ? 
—I am not aware that there were other pictures of that collection sent to 
London. 

9759. You are not aware whether the great Murilio, which was sold for 
23,0007, might have been obtained for a much smaller sum ?>—Mr. Samuel 
Woodburn frequently tuld me he might have purchased the whole collection for 
“ss Toney than was given for that single picture. 

Kae be Why did he not purchase it ?—Because he did not think it a good spe- 
culation, 
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9761. Do you think that that showed much judgment on his part ?—I never 
‘Saw the collection ; but, to judge from the catalogue, which I have seen, I should 
Say that’ what the Murillo fetched was quite as much as the whole collection was 
‘orth. To proeeed with the National Gallery purchases. It appears that the 
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considerately taken off our hands by one of the trustees. ‘The Minutes of the 
Trustees, from 1847 to 1852,” inform us that the sum of 4,500. was destined 
for the purchase of the ‘ Tribute Money” and of this Palma, to be divided thus. 
3,000/. for the “ Tribute Money,” and the remaining 1,500/. for the Palma. 
but, in the event of the ‘* Tribute Money” bringing less than the 3,000 an the 
entire balance between its cost and the original sum of 4,500 /. was to be devoted 
to the acquisition of the Palma. The “ Tribute Money ” was knocked down for 
2,604/.; the agent, therefore, had full power to give 1,896/. for the Palma, It 
brought 1681. 

9762. Are you led to believe that that picture has turned out to be a genuine 
Palma ?—I have not the slightest notion. I believe it is generally understood 
that one of the trustees has taken it off our hands, to save exposure; it was con. 
sidered too bad a picture to hang. Such is the general impression; I cannot in 
any other way account for a trustee’s venturing upon such a course. — If thi, 
picture was really worth no more than the 168/., the voting 1,896/. for the pur. 
chase of such a work is a remarkable instance of the want of judgment of the 
trustees, and of the reckless manner in which the public money is expended at 
the National Gallery. If, on the other hand, it was worth this large sum, we 
have one of the trustees actually appropriating 1,896/. worth of the public, minus 
the 168/. which the picture cost. The last of these pictures, which I have de. 
scribed as belonging to a great period of art, is the one ascribed to Giorgione, 
recently purchased. 

9763. What is your opinion of that picture ?—My opinion is, that it is in go 
wretched a state, as to be entirely unavailable for study. Therefore, it is not 4 
purchase I can approve of. 

9704. Lord Elcho.] What is your opinion as to the authenticity of that pic- 
ture :—My impression, when I first saw it in 1841, was that it was by Gior. 
gione ; but I am no longer convinced that it is by that master. I now see in it 
much more of Giovan Bellini. 

9705. It was you who discovered that picture, was it not?—Yes; and it was 
I who gave it the name of “ Giorgione.” 

9760. You say it is long since you have ceased to consider it a Giorgione }— 
Ihave no longer the conviction that it is a Giorgione; it may be partly by 
Giorgione, and partly by Bellini. 

9767. How long is it since you have doubted its authenticity ?—I have, for 
a long time, doubied its being by Giorgione. 

9768. Did you doubt it, and express those doubts to the late Mr. Woodburn, 
during his life? ~I always avoided conversing with him about this picture; he 
frequently alluded to it, but I thought it a very ill-judged purchase of his, on 
account of its wretched condition ; and, therefore, I made a point of turning the 
conversation whenever he began to speak of it. 

9769. Was it partly through you that he was induced to purchase it?—I had 
nothing whatever to do with his purchasing it. It was not until some time 
after Mr. Woodburn had purchased it, that I was made aware of the fact. 

9770. Did you, subsequently to the purchase of that picture by the nation, 
express to any one any opinion as to its being a picture by Giorgione, though in 
a damaged state ?—Never. 

9771. You did not say to me in your room, subsequent to the purchase of 
that picture, that you considered it a Giorgione, though injured 4—Certainly 
not; I expressed no positive opinion upon it. I have, long since, entertained 
doubts of this picture's being by Giorgione. It is not, however, a question upon 
which I should care to dispute. The opinion I even now entertain of it, is not. 
altogether incompatible with its being an early Giorgione. 

9772. What was the object of your having that letter written to you by Mr. 
Baldeschi, with reference to that picture ?—Merely to prove how that picture had 
come into notice. ’ 

9773. Your wish was to prove that that picture had come into notice, in 2 
great measure, through you 7—Yes. 4 

9774. Was that wish in consequence of your considering it a valuable picture: 
—Certainly. It was once a valuable picture. 

9775- At that time you considered it to be a Giorgione that you had disco- 
vered ?—I can hardly specify the date at which I first doubted its being by 
Giorgione. eal 

9776. When you first discovered that picture, did you or not consider it @ 

Giorgione: 
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Giorgione ?—I did; it was on my authority it was thus received in Rome and 
elsewhere. : 7 we 5 Aa 

9777: Chairman.} You say you are now rather inclined to consider it a 
Bellini >—I am. 

“78. Do you not think the two younger male figures are more like the style 
of Giorgione ?—I certainly think the kneeling figure resembles Giorgione. 

9779: Do you know any picture by Bellini with figures painted in that man- 

er:—If the picture, generally, had not some great resemblance to Bellini, I 
should certainly not feel inclined to ascribe it to that master. There is, 
jowever, something about it that I cannot entirely reconcile with either 
master; and yet ] can see in it a likeness to both. 

9780. When you say the picture has strong symptoms of being by an early 
master, or by his pupil, that gives rise to a fair presumption that the picture 
may have been painted by the young painter, when emerging from the school of 
the elder one s—I do not consider any part of it sufficiently stamped with the 
characteristics of Giorgione, to make me feel confident that it is his work. 

9781. Lord £icho.| What was the date of the discovery of that picture ?—1841. 

9782. Do you consider that you have gained great experience in the knowledge 
of pictures since 1841 ?—I think so. 

9783: Do you consider that your opinion now is more valuable than it was in 
1841 with regard to the authenticity of a picture ?—I hope so. 

9784. Is it in consequence of the experience you have gained by time, and 
the study of works of art, that the picture which in 1841 you considered to be 
original, and to have been a discovery of a Giorgione by yourself, you now con- 
sider to possess so few of the characteristics of Giorgione, that you are rather 
disposed to attribute it to Bellini7—I still consider it to be an original work ; 
put 1 am now more disposed to attribute it to Bellini. 

0785. Do you know any picture painted by Bellini with a figure at all resembling 
in style and character that of the kneeling knight ?—Certainly, I have seen 
victures by Bellini that resemble it. 

9786. Where >—Many. 

9787. Will you name one ?—I have seen pictures in Italy, by Bellini, resem- 
bling it in style very much. 

9788. Will you name one, if you please ?>—I might refer you almost to any 
Bellini. 

9789. Do you know any in this country ?—I do not know any Bellini of a 
similar subject in this country ; but I have seen many Bellinis resembling it. 

9790. Then it must be easy, having seen so many, toname one ?—I should say 
itis like Bellini, generally. If strong presumptive evidence, say of an historical 
kind, were adduced in favour of its being by Pellini, there is nothing, even 
in the figure of the “ knight,” which would make me care to contest it. This 
figure is, certainly, somewhat Giorgionesque in character; it was this that 
originally made me think the picture was by Giorgione. I consider the “ Virgin 
and Child” to be decidedly Bellinesque, but so excessively feeble in character, 
that it is no great compliment to Bellini, to attribute it to him. If really by 
this master, it would be but a very poor example of him. 

9791. Is there much resemblance between Bellini and Giorgione ;—A very 
creat resemblance. 

9792. Mr. Vernon.| Are you not prepared to admit that it is at all events a 
genuine picture of the transition period between Bellini aud Giorgione ?—I am 
quite prepared to admit that; at least as far as | may, in its present detestable 
condition. 

9793. And as such is it not a highly interesting and valuable work to possess ? 
—| consider that, in its present state, it is utterly unavailable for study; there- 
lore, were I to acquiesce in the propriety of such a purchase, it would be merely 
from a feeling of veneration for a canvas which I know to have been, at one time, 
ae with some of the eminent qualities that distinguished a great school 
OF art. 

9704. Is it not a picture which, even in a somewhat dilapidated condition, is 
‘0 genuine a picture of the transition period between Bellini and Giorgione, that 
t taust be an agreeable picture for a lever of good Italian art to look upon ?— 
The phrase, “a somewhat dilapidated state,” too faintly indicates its actual 
Condition, This picture is now only the shadow of its former self; indeed, it is 
barely recognisable as the same picture I saw, in 1841, at Florence. Deprived, 
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as it is, of that beautiful quality of colour, which once rendered it so attr 
it is now remarkable only for excessive poverty of form and design, To 
is anything but agreeable in its present condition. 4 

9795. Lord E/cho.] Do you consider that in its present condition it ig a pur. 
chase which should not have been made for the nation ?—I repeat that MY chief 
if not my only reason for acquiescing in the propriety of such a purchase, Would 
be a feeling of reverence for a canyas upon which there once existed a beautify] 
painting. Considered as a work of instruction with regard to the Principles of 
the Venetian school, it can scarcely be said to be of any use; nota Vestive of 
the original surface of the picture remains; to this I can give my persona] 
testimony. 

9796. On what is that testimony founded ?—I repeatedly saw the Picture 
when entirely stripped of its original surface. Since then it has been bedaubed 
and “ toned,down,” as we now see it. Notwithstanding this “ toning down,” i 
is many degrees paler in hue than t was. 

9797. Chawman.| Do you not think that it is a picture calculated to improve 
public taste, and to imparta certain degree of feeling towards that period of art 
with which it is generally supposed to be desirable to inspire the public; | am 
not speaking of artists and copyists, but of the public generally who visit the 
gallery ?—'To a person not well acquainted with the peculiar excellence of 
colouring for which that period of the Venetian school was. so conspicuous, and oy 
which that school rests its chief claim to our admiration, it may still Possess 
some charm ; but, to me, it is an object rather of pain than of pleasure, 

9798. Do you not consider that that isa picture calculated to form a ood 
addition to our collection, as tending to purify and improve the taste of the public? 
—I object to the purchase of that picture on the ground of its being in a mos 
dilapidated state, and also on the ground of other pictures of the same class, and 
in a much finer state, having been neglected, although they might have been 
secured for even smaller sums. These are the grounds of my objection to the 
purchase of the picture in question. 

979y. Lord Elcho.] Are those pictures which you. describe as being: of the 
same quality and period of art, and which you describe as having been sold for 
much less money, now to be had ?—That is a question I cannot answer, as the 
parties who purchased those identical pictures, may not be disposed to part with 
them ; but I have little doubt that others of the same category may yet be had, 

9800. Chairman.| Will you have the kindness to answer, yes or no, whether 
that is not a picture calculated to improve and purify the public taste in reference 
to these earlier schools of Italian art ?—In its present condition, it is a. picture 
I should not study myself, neither should I recommend any one else to study it, 
I can scarcely, therefore, admit that it is of much use towards improving and 
purifying the public taste. It looks more like a feeble, chalky copy, than an 
original work of the Bellinian age. 


gSo1. Mr. Vernon.] You stated just now that there were many other pictures 
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which might have been purchased; do you mean that there had been any 
opportunity of purchasing pictures of which there was a fair presumption that they 
might be the work of Giorgione?—The bare question of their being by Gior- 
gione or not, would be comparatively indifferent to me; my remarks refer to 
works of the same description, that is to say, to works which exemplify the same 
principles, and possess the same attractions, as the one of which we are speaking 
formerly did. 

9502. Have you seen pictures of which there was a fair presumption that any 
of them was by Giorgione ?—I have seen specimens of that transition state to 
which you refer, as interesting and valuable as the one under discussion once 
was ; whether they were by this master or that, is comparatively of little conse- 
quence. ; 

9803. Is it not the case that pictures by Giorgione are of very rare occurrence ! 
—They are; but I consider the picture recently purchased for the gallery as 
far from being an unquestionable Giorgione. 

9804. Pictures with a fair presumption that they are by Giorgione, at any 
period are very rare ?—Undoubted pictures by Giorgione are very rare indeed. 

g&05. Chairman.) Have you finished your remarks on the pictures which you 
considered of a good period, or not absolutely objectionable, but objectionable on 
special grounds :—Yes. There remain 12 pictures; of these I have made excep- 
tions in favour of three. First, the “Jewish Rabbi,” by Rembrandt, nent 
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down to Mr. Farrer, for 4307, 108., at Jeremiah Harman’s sale, in 1844, and 
urchased by the Gallery, a few days afterwards, for 4731. 11s. This picture 
in a very fine condition. I must, however, remark, that works of a much higher 
Myaracte? have been frequently sold for less money than this cost us. The beautiful 
rttle Raphael, “ The Martyrdom of S. Placido,” was sold, in 1849, at Mr. 
Honingham’s sule, for 325/. 10s, Secondly, Gerard Dow’s own portrait, by 
nimself. I have excepted this almost entirely on account of its being the portrait 
of a celebrated Dutch painter, and in good condition. I must here also remark, 
that although this picture cost only 131/. 55., infinitely finer works may, at any 
me, be had for less money. 

9806. Do you think 131 /. 5s. an unreasonable price for that picture ?—I ob- 
‘ect to the price, inasmuch as finer works are neglected, although they are 
frequently sold for smaller sums. Thirdly, I have made an exception in favour 
of the “ Temptation of St. Anthony,” by A. Caracci, because it is a fine specimen, 
in excellent condition, of a very distinguished, if not a first-rate master. It 
was purchased privately from Lord Dartmouth, in 1846, for 787/. 10s. 
I cannot, however, forget that Mr. Coningham’s far more beautiful picture of 
« Christ in the Mount,” by Raphael, was knocked down for the same sum, without 
any attempt being made to secure it for the gallery. With regard to the remain- 
ing nine pictures, “The Infant Christ and St. John,” purchased in 1844, at 
Jeremiah Harman’s sale, as a Guido, for 409 1. 10.s., should not have been pur- 
chased at any price; nay, it ought not to have been accepted, even as a gift. 
Neither ought the other two Guido pictures of “ Lot and his Daughters,” and 
«Susanna and the Elders,” to have been purchased at any price. The former 
cost the nation 1,680 /., the latter 1,2607 I have no hesitation in saying the 
like of the “ Monk,” by Zurbaran, lately purchased at Louis Phillippe’s sale, 
for 2652. Then as regards Sir C. Eastlake’s Holbein, there is a further sum of 
the public money utterly thrown away. The pictures which remain to be men- 
tioned are, “The Judgment of Paris,’ by Rubens, “The Boar Hunt,” by 
Velasquez, Rembrandt's own portrait, by himself, and the *‘ Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” by Velasquez. 

g807. Will you give the reasons why you consider these several pictures to 
be more or less unworthy of a place in the gallery ?—The “ Infant Christ and 
St. John,” has not one redeeming virtue. I can say no better of the “‘ Susanna 
and the Elders,” attributed to Guido. ‘This picture does not possess one single 
quality that could either instruct the student, or assist in elevating public taste. 
It is a model of what to avoid in art; the gallery would be better without it. 

yso8. Lerd Seymour.] You do not dispute its being a Guido?—I should be 
very sorry to assert that it is a Guido; there are so many duplicates as good. 
The mere fact of its being by Guido, if not a picture fit for study, or of any use 
in elevating public taste, of course would be no argument in its favour. 

980g. Do you mean that it does not elevate public taste on account of the 
style of the painter ?—On account of the style. Only works of a fine style can 
elevate public taste. This picture is of a very bad style, whether as to form, 
design, composition, or colouring. It cannot, therefore, elevate public taste. 

g8i0. Lord Eicho.|] Do you consider that the works vf Guido generally are 
calculated to elevate the public taste ?—Certainly not. Guido is not a master 
tobe held up as a model im any respect. In a gallery professing to represent 
the entire range of art, Guido’s works must necessarily find a place ; but I do 
not believe it would be of any great injury if we had no Guidos at all in the 
gallery. ; : 

9811, Mr. Vernon.| Have you ever seen the Guides in Bologna ?—I have ; if 
I remember rightly, the works of his 1 have admired most are there. So. far 
from my looking upon Guido as a second, or even a third-rate painter, I consider 
him as scarcely a thirtieth-rate painter. tt 

9812. Chairman.] Do you not think the “Aurora,” in the Rospigliosi Palace at 
Rome, is an exception >—] certainly think that a very charming composition ; still, 
the general style, even of this work, clearly indicates a degenerate period of art. 

9813. Mr. B. Wall.| Your answers are in a comparative rather than in a 
positive sense, are they not ?—-With respect to some pictures, in a positive sense. 
The “ Infant Christ and Saint John,” for instance, ought to be turned out of the 
National Gallery. : 

9814. What I wish to have on record is, an answer to my question as 10 affects 
the different schools, and the character of the paintings of the different artists -— 
0.59. 4R2 With 
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With respect to certain pictures I have mentioned, I answer ina Positive. , 
not in a comparative sense. “sci 

9815. You would wish your opinion with regard to Guido to remain as } 
does, in a positive sense, and not in a comparative sense ?—In a POSitive ¢ 
with respect to the Guidos purchased of late years for the National Gallery, 

9816. Chairman.] Now, continue your reasons, if you please, for objectin t 
the pictures. You have mentioned “ Susanna and the Elders” ?}—The remark, 
I have made with reference to the picture you have just mentioned, would appl : 
in a similar manner, to the other Guido, “ Lot and his Daughters,” the s0-calleg 
Holbein, and the “ Monk,” by Zurbaran. 

9817. Mr. Vernon.] I should be glad to know your objection to the Zur 
baran -—I consider it a picture of a thoroughly bad style of art. : 

9818. Do you make no distinction, in your reprobation of these Pictures 
between their being spurious or bad pictures, and pictures belonging to a class 
of art you personally do not like ?—I disapprove of such works as this Zurbaran 
because I consider them produced altogether upon false principles. If this a 
the case, so far from their assisting to elevate the public taste, they would have 4 
contrary effect. 1 think it would be more injurious than beneficial to look at 
such pictures. 

g819. I will again put to you: do you class a spurious picture, which the 
Holbein is generally admitted to be, and a picture by Zurbaran, which the 
admirers of Zurbaran think is a good specimen of his style, in the same cate- 
gory ?—I have no hesitation in saying that even the Holbein picture recalls to 
mind a better style of art than the Zurbaran. 

g820. Then your objection to pictures, such as this, applies more to the school 
of art, in fact, than to the question of their being original pictures ?—I have no 
prejudices either against or in favour of particular schools. I endeavour to judge 
of pictures by what I conceive to oe the true principles of art. It is because 
I believe the ‘* Monk.” by Zurbaran, to be a work produced upon utterly false 
principles, that I condemn the purchase of it. 

g821. You are aware, I suppose, that there are persons who admire the qua- 
lities observable in the pictures of the Spanish schoo] ?--It is going rather too 
far to infer, as your question implies, that I proscribe the entire Spanish school, 
because I condemn what I know to be a bad picture. 

g822. You condemn as a bad picture that which many persons acquainted 
with the Spanish schoo! think to be not a bad specimen of that school ?—If those 
persons pronounce this a good picture, I believe I may safely say that, however 
great their pretensions may be as judges of the Spanish school, they must. be but 
very sorry judges of art. 

g823. Do you mean to say that you do not consider that picture to be a good 
specimen of Zurbaran ?—1 do not care whether it is a good specimen of Zurba- 
ran or not; | condemn it because { consider it worthless as a work of art. Hence 
my argument, that it was wrong to purchase it for the gallery. 

g824. It is a picture which does not please you?—And it does not please me 
because I know it to be a bad picture. I will go farther; I will say, that ifI 
heard anybody express admiration for that picture, I should feel confident that 
he could have little or no perception of what was really fine in art. 

9825. Are you acquainted with Zurbaran’s works generally ?—I have seen 
several of his works. 

9820. In this country or elsewhere ?—In France and here. In France I saw 
those very works by Zurbaran which have been lately sold here. 

g827. Are you accustomed exclusively to adopt the standard of Italian art in 
your mode of looking at pictures >—I am accustomed to adopt the great Italian 
schools as standards, for no other reason than because their vast superiority to 
all other schools, fully entitles them to be taken as standards. The works of the 
greatest era of Italian art are produced on what I feel, and, perliaps, I may say, 
on what I know to be the true principles of art; and I am strengthened in this 
belief by the practice of the most eminent masters of other schools, whose best 
productions are acknowledged to be those which most resemble the works 0! the 
great painters of Italy. 

9828. Are you aware that the pictures of the Spanish schools were almost 1nva- 
riably painted for churches and conventual establishments, where certain strong 
effects of light and shade were designed ?—I am aware of that; and the same 


may be said of most of the great works of the Italian school. But those effects 
, 0 
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flight and shade to which you allude, are given by the Spanish school, in a 

qnner vastly inferior to that in which we find them represented by the ereat 
vhools of Italy. I believe I have explained to the Committee that m y unquali- 
fed condemnation of this bad and damaged work, by Zurbaran, must not be 
‘aken as extending to the whole of the Spanish school, whose better productions, 
| believe, I am able to appreciate. 

y$29- Lord Elcho.| Suppose it to be thought desirable that the National Gal- 
lery should acquire a specimen of the works of Zurbaran, do you think that at 
shat sale which has been referred to, a finer and more agreeable syecimen of 
she works of that master could have been obtained for the same, or for a less 
sum than the picture which was purchased aR have no precise knowledge of 
the prices the pictures fetched at the sale to which you refer. There were cer- 
tainly, at Louis Phillipe’s sale, pictures by Zurbaran, more striking than the one 
purchased for the gallery. 

9830. Lord W. Graham.) Were they also painted on false principles of art? 
_Certainly they were, They were pictures which displayed a great deal of 
talent; but they were not of a class to elevate the public taste. 

9831. 1 understand your answer to come to this, that as far as you are 
acquainted with Zurbaran s works, you would be inclined to exclude them from 
‘he national collection altogether ?—I think that is drawing rather too wide an 
inference from what I have said ; if it be a question of a gallery so extensive as 
to embrace in the collection specimens of the most reputed painters of all the 
different schools, I would, of course, include many works which I personally 
might care little about, and, among them, some examples of Zurbaran; but 
then they would never be the objects of my study. Of such works I would 
select the best and least damaged I could find ; not such a work as the Zurbaran 
lately purchased for the gallery. The only excuse for introducing into the 
gallery works produced on false or ill-digested principles is, that they should be 
the best of their kind; I should introduce them, principally, with a view to com- 
pleting the collection; if I hada gallery of my own, I should not care to have 
such works in it. 

9832. If you are to have a national collection, assuming that you have space 
enough, is it not desirable that that national collection should embrace good 
specimens of all the celebrated masters ?—As regards the historical completeness 
of the gallery, but not as regards instruction; there is no instruction to be 
obtained from such works as this Zurbaran. 

9833. Of course a student in art would select those which pleased him most; 
but there are various tastes and feelings to be consulted, are there not, in the 
formation of a national collection ?—The object of a national gallery is to elevate 
the public taste in art, not to pander to the ever-varying eccentricities of un- 
tutored tastes and feelings. The surest, speediest, and cheapest means of 
attaining this object, and, ultimately, of producing what is so desirable, a 
perfect agreement of taste, I mean with respect to the manner in which every 
subject should be treated, is to acquire works of consummate excellence; for 
these, when understood, and these only, can enable us to judge of all works of 
art with accuracy, and, consequently, with unanimity. 

0834. Chairman.| What is your opinion of the * Boar Hunt,” by Velasquez ? 
—That it is a picture that, at a certain sum, might have been purchased, but 
that it should not have been thought of at the preposterous price of 2,200 /. 
Within the interval during which this picture was purchased for the nation, 
namely, from 1848 to the present time, four works by Raphael have been sold 
for 1,6831.. 75., that is to say, for 5162. 13s. less than was paid for this 
inferior work alone; the difference between the cost of the “Boar Hunt” 
a that of the four Raphaels, exceeds the price paid for each of three of the 
atter, 

9835. What were those Raphaels ?—One was a “ Virgin and Child,” the pro- 
perty of Lord Methuen ; this was sold in 1844, I believe, for 5007.; Iam not 
uite sure that this was the exact sum given for it, but I know that Mr. Coning- 
‘am might have bought it for 500/.; it was purchased by Sir Thomas Baring, 
and is now in Mr. Thomas Baring’s collection. It may be interesting to the great 
admirers of Dr, Waagen, to learn that that “ eminent connoisseur” forgot to 
Mention this Raphael, in his account of the Corsham collection. The omission 
s all the more interesting, from his having made especial mention of pictures 
1 Its immediate vicinity. 
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9836. You consider it an undoubted Raphael?—I do. Both Mr, Wood), 
and Mr. Coningham told me they might have bought it for 500/.; ang urn 
heard both of them regret not having done so. 

9837. Had the trustees the offer of that picture ’—They knew of ;. 


pictures were on view at Yates’s, in Bond-street; Sir Charles Eastlake a 
Yc it 


I have 


there. Then there were the two Raphaels at Mr. Coningham’s sale, jn 184 
the “ Martyrdom of St. Placido,” and that beautiful picture of “ Christ 9, th 
\@ 


Mount.” The former brought 3251. 10s.; the latter, 787/. 10s. | belie, 
the “ St. Placido” was purchased by a gentleman of the name of Stuart, T 
“ Christ on the Mount” was exhibited in 1844, or 1845, at the British Instis,, 
tion, where it deservedly had the post of honour. It now belongs to Mr, Pulte 
Maitland, of Stanstead, in Essex. The other Raphael to which I have alluded 
represents “‘ Apollo and Marsyas.” It belongs to myself. On this account| 
feel some reluctance in quoting it; but as | consider it not only eminent] 
characteristic of Raphael, but the finest work of art I have ever seen solq it 
would, I think, be a serious omission if I neglected to mention it on such a 
occasion as this. Iam fully sensible of the boldness of this assertion, but ] ‘a 
also prepared to defend it. The ‘“ Apollo and Marsyas” was sold at Christie’ 
for 701. 75. 

g838. Lord W. Graham.] When was that sold ?—On the 2d of March 1855 


9839. Lord Eicho.] Was it seen by any of the trustees?—It was seen by 
Sir Charles Eastlake, as well as by some of the trustees ; and it was for five days 


on public view at Christie's. 
g84o0. Its genuineness as a Raphael has been doubted, has it not ?—Only by 

those who know nothing about Raphael. I have never heard it doubted by any 

one who has earned a title to pronounce a decided opinion upon the subject. 

9841. Have those who have doubted its genuineness as a Raphael expressed 
any doubt as to its being a fine specimen of the finest period of Italian art ?~ 
Nobody has expressed any such doubt to me. On the contrary, some persons of 
this class have been ready to admit that it was even superior to Raphael, which 
would be granting more than I care for. 

9842. Chairman.| In this case, as the picture you now value at so very high 
a rate was sold for only 70/. in open auction, that would imply that the public 
present at that sale were as blind to its merits as the trustees ‘—Unquestionably. 
That is the only conclusion we can come to. 

9843. Lord IV. Graham.] Have you auy other authority besides your own 
for believing it to bea Raphael ?—Yes ; the authority of many. 

9844. Chairman.| Has any offer been made to you for it ?>—One thousand 
guineas has been offered for it. Its merit, or rather its claim to be by Raphael, 
admitted (for this would be the grand point with modern critics), 1,000 guineas 
would be a sum far beneath its commercial value. I will here observe that the 
difference alone between the total cost of the four Raphaels, just mentioned, and the 
price paid for, the “ Boar Hunt,” by Velasquez, exceeds, by 167. 13:., the sum 
paid for the Methuen Raphael, and by 120/. 16s, the united cost of the “St. 
Placido” and the “ Apollo and Marsyas.” My impression is, that I could, even 
now, get a larger sum for the “ Apollo and Marsyas.” 

9845. You have referred to the “ Boar Hunt” by Velasquez ?-—-That is, or 
rather was, a good picture; it is painted, if not on perfect, at least on guod 
principles ; it is a picture from which something might have been learned. Had 
it cost 500 Z. instead of 2,200/., I should not have found fault with its purchase ; 
not that such a sum might not be far more judicicusly laid out, but as Velasquez 
has been for some time promoted to the rank of a fashionable master, there is 
little or no probability of obtaining a specimen of him at so low a rate as infinitely 
finer works are constantly selling at. I must here mention a circumstance ¢on- 
nected with the purchase of this picture, which I believe would never have been 
purchased but for a disreputable trick that was practised on the trustees. They 
were led to believe that it was about to be exported to the King of Holland, a! 
that time a great purchaser of pictures, and this caused them to place an adven- 
titious value upon it. ‘The impression they were under that they could prevent 
its going out of the country, stimulated the trustees to purchase it. It turned 
out afterwards that at that very time the picture had but just returned from the 
King of Holland, rejected by him. The intimation that it was about to @° : 
Holland, and the fear lest it might be lost to the country, were the immediate, 


if not the only, causes of its being purchased for the nation. a 
9846. Mr. 
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346. Mr..B. Wail.] Do you not, think that when a picture comes from a 
oval alace, and is presented to the accredited minister of the Court of St. 
James's that of itself puts a fictitious value on that specimen of the master, and 
roves its authenticity ?—This would not prove its authenticity ; still less would 
it prove its merit. I contend that the only evidence of real value, as to authen- 
sicit Vs is tlie internal evidence of the work itself. As to those titles, they are 
certainly very sonorous ; but still, they could not, 1 think, enhance the merit of 
any work, and the merit is all that is of real value. Whether a picture had been 
«in a royal palace, and had been presented to an accredited minister of the Court 
of St. Jamess, or whether it had emerged from a broker’s shop, would be 
much the same tome, 

$47. If you can trace it from a royal collection to a broker's shop, that makes 
, difference, does it not ?- But you cannot absolutely trace it; and if you could 
[ should not attach a jot more value to it. 

9848. It was in the Escurial ?-—So I have heard; but how can we be certain, 
except from the internal evidence of the work, that in the course of 200 years, a 
copy may not have been substituted for the original? There are many pictures in 
Italian galleries, the owners of which have very plausible reasons for believing 
them to be originals ; yet we see, in their stead, palpable copies. Some of these 

arties will show what; they conscientiously believe to be historical evidence of 

certain works having been painted for their families, and they will produce the 
very receipts of the artists who painted them; still, we find the reputed origi- 
nals, spurious. Needy ancestors may have sold the originals, and either from 
pride, or not to disturb the appearance of the collection, substituted copies in 
their stead. It is by no means an uncommon circumstance for Italian noblemen, 
when they contemplate parting with some valuable family picture, to wake it a 
condition of the transfer, that the purchaser should be at the expense of having a 
copy made, in order to cover the place of the original. So that, after all, the only 
evidence of real value is the imternal evidence of the work. But in order to 
judge of this, great knowledge of art is necessary. 

9849. Mr. Vernon.] Are you aware that this picture is one of two companion 
pictures ?—I think I have heard so. j 

g850. Are you aware that it was so highly prized, that a copy of it was put up 
to be a reminiscence of the picture, and hangs, where you may now see it, in the 
Gallery at Madrid ?—I have recently heard that also; but, before I decided what 
degree of importance should be attached to this cireumstance, I must know by 
whom “it was so highly prized.” 

9851. You have spoken of Velasquez as a fashionable master; are you well 
acquainted with his works?—I have seen many works of his, of great merit. 
When I said he was **fashionable,” I did not mean to under-rate his merit, which 
is undeniably great; I merely meant to state the fact, that Velasquez happens 
to be a fashionable master, in order to account for lis works fetching a much 
higher price than those of some far greater masters. 

9852. You consider-him a fashionable inaster in the same way as Titian -— 
Velasquez is a much more fashionable master than Titian. 

9853. You would have applied the same epithet to Titian ?—No; Titian is 
by no means so fashionable a master as Velasquez. Indeed, I should not call 
Titian a fashionable master. 

9854. Mr. B. Wall.) Do you recollect a picture somewhat similar to that of 
which you speak, by Velasquez, in the collection of Lord Ashburton, and for- 
merly in the collection of Marshal Soult ?—Yes ; I saw it the other day. 

9855. Do you know what price was given for that picture’—I do not know ; 
nor would the price given for it, however great, have any weight with me. 

9856. Do you consi@er it a finer picture than the one in the National Gallery ? 
—I could not see it well enough; it strikes me as being a fine picture, though 
very objectionable in composition. There is a fine tone of colour upon it; but I 
could not. get near enough to examine it as I wished. It hangs, moreover, in an 
unfavourable light. 

9857. Should you not say either of those fine pictures of themselves were a 
school of art >—I must ask you to explain what you mean by a “school of art,” 
before I cam answer that question. 

9858. Do you not think that if you had students who wished to study figures, 
originality, composition, colour, effect, and picturesque grouping they would go to 
those pictures before almost any in the National Gallery ?—If they knew but 
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little about art, they might; but not otherwise. At all events, this is my 0 
There are many pictures in the National Gallery to which I should refer, 

ference to those ; in fact, I should not think of going to them for the pur 
Serious study, while there are so many works immeasurably finer, and 
quently, far more instructive. I look upon the pictures you mention ag 


Pinion, 
I pre. 
pose of 
» CONse. 


. talent 
and agreeable works, but I caunot admit that they are great models for stuyq “ 


9859. You would not even admit that there was great spirit and orioinali,. - 
me ak be Sw) gma Ity i 


the conception of the master:—There is certainly an originality of CONCEptign 
in them, and considerable spirit; I think them very clever pictures, | think g 
well of them, that had I an extensive gallery of my own, I should be glad aq 
possess them; always provided I could obtain them on terms somewhat jn pro- 
portion to their merit. There is certainly much more to be learned from them 
than from the “ Monk,” by Zurbaran. As I have already said, they are painted 
on good, if not on perfect principles. 

9860. Mr. Vernon.| Do you believe that the fashion which you attribute to the 
works of Velasquez may be ascribed to persons having been latterly more in the 
habit of visiting the Gallery at Madrid, where alone his great works can be 
studied ?—Perhaps; but it is impossible to account for the caprices of fashion, 
We find one master rising into notice one year, and a different one, another ; and 
this frequently happens, in defiance of every artistic principle. 

9861. Chairman.| Will you explain to the Committee what is your authority 
for the various particulars you mention as to the picture having been rejected by 
the King of Holland, and afterwards purchased here because there was an appre. 
hension that it might be sent to the King of Holland ?—I have the authority of 
Lord Cowley’s agent himself. It was he who told me that the picture would 
have gone to the King of Holland had it not been purchased for the gallery; and 
he repeated the same tale to Mr. Coningham. It has been twice stated before 
this Committee, by a gentleman who had a great deal to do with the purchase 
of this picture, that he was under the impression it was about to go to Holland. 

9862. You said it had been to Holland, and that it had been rejected there ? 
— Yes. 

9863. What authority have you for stating that to be the fact?—This js 
admitted by the agent himself. 

9864. Lord W. Graham.| Admitted by Lord Cowley’s agent 7—Yes. 

9865. He admitted that after he had sold the picture ?—Yes; since the sale 
of the picture. 

9860. Chairman.) Have you any further remarks to make upon any of the 
pictures, in the list of pictures which you think ought not to have been pur- 
chased ?—Rembrandt’s portrait of himself, I class among the objectionable 
purchases, on account of its having been so desperately injured. 


and 


Mr. Henry Farrer, called in ; and further Examined. 


9867. Mr. B. Wall.| HAVING heard the evidence of Mr. Morris Moore, 
upon the subject of the Velasquez, which you sold to the National Gallery, did | 
understand you correctly to say, that you would not object to give to the trus- 
tees of the National Gallery 2,000/7. now for the Velasquez which is hanging on 
the wall ?—I have no objection to sign a paper to that effect, and take it when- 
ever they please. That is the price that I paid to Lord Cowley for it; and as to 
any mode [| took of imposing on anybody, if the imputation came from a person 
who I thought would be believed, I should take it up. 


Mr. Morris Moore.| Now, sir, 1 really think that, in justice to me, the 
gentleman to whom I have alluded, as having had a great deal to do with 
the purchase of this picture, and who is a Member of¢his Committee, should 
be called upon to state under what impression he went to Sir Robert Peel. 

Chairman.| 1 think it would be desirable to finish your evidence first. 

* “* ~ bd , . 1 

Mr. Morris Moore.| Sir, | consider that a flagrant insult has been offerea 

* . — cc) - 
to me before this Committee by a person now present. 
The room having been cleared, and the Committee having deliberated— 
Mr. A/oore was again called in, and his Examination was resumed. 
9868-9. Chairman.| YOU complained, before the room was cleared, of expres 


sions of an offensive description having been used towards you. The Commit” 
regre 
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regret that offensive language should be addressed to anyone in the course of the 
proceedings: You must be aware, however, that you have yourself frequently 
nsed language towards others which might reasonably give offence. Under 
these circumstances, the Committee consider their duty simply to be, to inquire 
‘nto the matter of fact at issue between you and the gentleman to whom you have 
alluded ; and, first, to call upon you to prove your statement, that the trustees 
were induced to purchase this picture by what you have described, in answer to a 
revious question, as a disreputable trick, by which they were made to believe that 
the picture was going out of the country to Holland, and that, on that ground, 
they bought it in an inconsiderate manner. Have you any proof that such 
deception Was practised on the trustees ?—The Member of this Committee to 
yhom I have alluded, must surely remember under what particular impression he 
went to Sir Robert Peel. He ean hardly fail to recollect whether he stated, or 
not, to Sir Robert Peel, that the picture was about to leave this country fer 
Holland It must, indeed, have been some very urgent representation that he 
made to Sir Robert Peel, which could have induced the latter to purchase it with 
such precipitation. 

g870. Do you mean that the impression under which an Honourable Member 
of the Committee was as to the picture leaving this country, was an erroneous 
one, and that he had been made to believe, by a disreputable trick, that that was 
the case When he went to Sir Robert Peel ‘—Undoubtedly ; that is precisely 
what I mean. 

g871. Can you prove that there was no intention whatever of sending that 
picture out of the country ?—What I can prove is, that the trustees had been 
led to believe, that this picture had not been out of the country, and that their 
purchasing: it would prevent its being sent out of the country. 

872. Can you prove that the representation made to them, that the picture 
was going out of the country, was false, and was only made to induce them to 
murchase it —Certainly ; that is to say, the representation that it was then going 
to Holland, was false ; for it had just returned from that country. The trustees 


were made to believe that they could prevent its being purchased by the King of 


Holland, whereas, there could be no fear of that, since the King had but just 
refused to purchase it. 

9873. Are you certain thatthe statement or representation that was made, of 
the picture being likely to quit the country, applied to Holland ?—I am certain 
ofit. I can give my own personal testimony to that fact ; it was Lord Cowley’s 
agent himself who told me so. 

“4874. Who is the agent 7/—Mr,. Farrer. 

$75. Mr. Farrer told you the picture was going to Holland ?—He told me 
listinetly that the trustees were but just in time to save it from exportation to 
the King of Holland. He stated this, not only to me, but also to Mr. Coningham, 
and to Mr. Chambers Hall, and to several other persons. 

9376. He particularly mentioned Holland as the country it was going to ?— 
Yes, particularly ; and Holland oniy. He told me, besides, that the King of 
Holland was sure to buy the picture. Moreover, the packing-case was standing 
in Mr, Farrer’s front shop, with the King of Holland’s address upon it, written in 
French, Mr. Farrer appealed to that address as a proof that there was “no 
humbug about it,” as he expressed himself, and, with a turious pronunciation of 
the French, he read the address aloud. 

9577. Lord Elcho.] Would not the address on the case, as it had returned, 
you say, from Holland, have been Mr. Farrer’s 724 sa Majesté le Roi des Pays 
Bas,” was the address | read upon it. 

9378. But was there no direction to Mr. Farrer besides ?—JI can speak posi- 
tively only to the inscription I have quoted; but I do not believe there was any 
Other, 

9879. Mr. B, /Vall.| That would look as if it were going there ?—Certainly. 
‘was necessary to the success of Mr. Farrer’s scheme, that it should so appear ; 
but, in reality, the picture had only just returned from Holland. 

9580. Lord Elcho.| You said you had a written statement ?—A written state- 
ent of what occurred. 

9581. By whom ?—By myself. 

9582, When ?—Some time ago. 

9883. Was it written at the time ?—No, it was not. It was long after. 
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y884. Is there any date to it ?—No, it does not profess to be a literal aceo 
of what was said ; but I distinctly remember certain expressions. ‘ian 

9885. Lord Seymour.] To whom do you impute what you call a disreputap) 
trick ?—i impute it, of course, to the agent. ) . 

9886. You impute a disreputable trick to the agent, and, as I understand 
take offence because the agent disclaims having practised any disreputable to 
is that so ?—I take objection to his declaring that to be a falsehood, which jg 
truth. 

9887. He disclaims a disreputable trick, and at that you take offence?_N,. 
I take offence at his denying, in the terms in which he did, that which he knows 
to be strictly true. : 

g888. Will you proceed now to show how you prove it to be true?—J an 
ready to take my oath that he represented to me what I have stated. yp 
Coningham is under the same impression. ' 

y889. Lord Elcho.| Is he under that impression from what you said to 
him, or from what Mr. Farrer said to him ?—From what Mr. Farrer said to hin 
for at that time there was a difference between myself and Mr, Coningham, We 
were not on terms, and at that time had no communication with each other 
Mr. Coningham has since spoken with me on the subject frequently. The par. 
ticulars of the purchase of tlie Velasquez were brought to light in my general 
exposure of the mismanagement of the National Gallery, on account of the pic- 
ture-flaying of 1846. 

g8go. Lord Seymour.) As you wish the Committee to interfere in this matter 
I want to know what evidence you can give to the Committee besides your en . 
word in support of the statement you make, that there was a disreputable trick 
practised >—I can offer no further proof, at this moment, than the names of other 
witnesses who have heard from the party who was guilty of this disreputable trick, 
the very same story he told me. Moreover, I repeat, that there is a gentleman 
now present, a Member of this Committee, who went to Sir Robert Peel and 
made a representation to him about this picture, which caused its immediate 
purchase by the Government. This gentleman must surely remember what it 
was he said toSir Robert Peel that caused the sudden purchase of a work which, 
for years, had been neglected by every one, 

gs91. Chairman.| Are you sure that the representation was not to the effect 
that the picture was going to France /—I am positive it was not; that would be 
a paltry evasion. | 

g892. It is desirable not to use such strong expressions ?—Well, then, it is 
incorrect ; but it is an evasion. 

893. Who are the other gentlemen you mention 7—Mr. Coningham and Mr. 
Chambers Hall. 

9894. Were they present with you when you saw this packing-case ?—No; 
we were never together at Mr. Farrer’s. The same story that was told me was 
related to them. I have already said that 1 was not in communication with Mr. 
Coningham at the time this affair occurred. 

9895. Lord Seymour.] Mr. Farrer not only stated to you that the picture was 
going to the King of Holland’s collection, but you say there are other witnesses 
who can speak to the fact of his having stated to them that the picture was 
going to the King of Holland '—Yes. 

9896. And those witnesses are Mr. Coningham and Mr. Chambers Hall ?— 
Yes; I amsorry they are both out of the country at present. 

9997. Lord Elcho.] What istyour proof of the picture having been to the 
King of Holland, and of its having returned again ?—I believe the agent him 
self does not deny that; what he denies is, that there was any false representa- 
tion ; not that the picture went to Holland previous to its being purchased for the 
Gallery. ‘The way in which I came to discover the trick was this: Mr. Chaplin, 
senior, the picture-dealer, happened to go to the National Gallery a short ime 
after the “ Velasquez” had been hung up, and seeing it there, said to Colonel 
Tuwaites, “So, I see you have got that picture at last!” Now Colonel Thwaites 
was rather proud of its having been saved from the King of Holland’s collection, 
and boasted of it to Mr. Chaplin. This appearing not quite intelligible to the 
latter gentleman, he said to Colonel Thwaites, “ There must be some mistake, for 
I saw the picture at my packer’s in Rotterdam a few weeks ago.” Colone 
Thwaites was quite surprised at the information. He also must be able to state 


what was once his impression upon the subject of this picture’s having pee! 
preven 
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revented from going to Holland, since it was such news to him to hear that it 
had been in Holland; and that the trustees, although they had purchased it 
had not saved it from the King of Holland. 
£ iy 7 p fy, ! _ » =) ¢ } } 7 ryyé 
808. Mr. Vernon.| Independent of anything you may have heard, you say 

sei recollect the address that was written upon the case ?—Yes, I remember the 
address that was written on the case. 
899. Do you recollect specifically what the address was ?—My memory may 
not be quite correct, but I have a strong impression that it was, “ A sa Majesté 
e Roi des Pays Bas, d la faye.” 

ggoo. Are you prepared to say that there was no other address upon it ?— 
No , but I should say there was no other address, 

ggol. You only recollect seeing that address upou the case ?—That is the only 
e | can recollect. & 
gg02. But you are not prepared to say you do recollect that there were not 
cards Or other addresses upon the packing-case ?—No; but my cunviction is 
that there were no other addresses. I can, however, positively assert, that that 
address was particularly pointed out to me as a proof that the picture was going 
to the King of Holland, 

9903- By Mr. Farrer ?— By Mr. Farrer. 


on 


Mr. Farrer.| That is quite true. 
The Witness.) I say as a proof that the picture was going to Holland. 


gg04. Mr. Vernon. | Was it pointed out to you after the purchase was made, 
or when the picture was in Mr. Farrer’s possession ?—I cannot state positively 
whether the negotiations were actually concluded. ; 

ygo5. Was it in Mr. Farrer’s premises?—Yes, the case was; but as it was 
not open, I cannot assert that the picture was in it. 

ggo6. And was it after the purchase was concluded?—I cannot exactly say, 
but | presume that the purchase must have been already concluded, | from 
Mr. Farrer’s remarking that the trustees had been “only just in time to save 
the picture from going to Holland.” 

9907. At the time you went to visit Mr. Farrer, and your attention was called 
to the packing-case which was said to contain the picture, did you go there 
with reference to the purchase which you heard had been concluded, or was it 
simply that you were there ‘with reference to other matters ?—I have no recol- 
lection of the reason of my going to Mr. Farrer’s at that particular time. 1 must 
have gone there accidentally. 

ggo8. I want to fix the date at which you saw the picture at Mr. Farrer’s 
premises ?—I have no recollection of the precise date; but it was at the period 
of the purchase of the picture for the gallery. 

ggog. You say you did not go to Mr. Farrer’s premises in reference to this 
particular picture ?—I should say not, certainly. I could have had no business 
with respect to that picture. Indeed, I did not see it; I merely saw the packing- 
case, 

9910. Might not the occasion have been some time previous ?—No; certainly 
not; for how then could Mr. Farrer have spoken of the Velasquez as having 
been all but lost to the country. 

9911. Chairman.| That is your case against Mr. Farrer 7—Yes. 


Mr. Henry Farrer, called in; and further Examined. 


9g12. Chairman.| WILL you explain, from your own recollection, the cireum- 
stances under which you sold to the trustees the picture of which Mr. Moore 
has been speaking ‘—The picture had returned from the King of Holland’s 
palace; in fact, it-returned with me; I sold three or four other pictures to the 
King, 

9913. Lord Seymour.] Can you give us the date ?—i cannot recollect the date 
Without referring to my book, 

9914. It was in the year 1846, was it not :—I think it was. I think it might 
€ perhaps three or four weeks before the picture was purchased. 

9915. Mr, B. Wall.) 1 think I ean recall it to your recollection : it must have 
been late in the Session, on this account, that Sir Robert Peel stated there was 
tobe no meeting of the trustees till after the next mecting of Parliament? 
—He did go. 
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9916. And therefore, as he took upon himself the responsibility of purchas: 

it, it must have been late in the year‘—Yes; it was late in the year, ‘cm 

917. Chairman. It is stated in the minutes that a communication wag Mad 
by Sir Robert Peel, on the 12th of August 1846, to the trustees, to the effec th : 
the picture by Velasquez, belonging to Lord Cowley, could be purchased for “ 
nation at the price of 2,200 /.?—Y¥es, I am aware of that. 1 have been char ; 
with doing all I could to deceive the trustees ; but so far is that from being the f; 
that I never took any steps whatever in the matter. Mr, Baring Wall came ie 
my house on one occasion, and seeing the case there, he asked me what it co P 
tained ; I told him it contained the Velasquez, and that 1 was about to end x 
abroad, which was the fact, because my intention was to have offered jt to 2 
Louvre, where I was going, for I have been an exporter of pictures now for the 
last 25 years, and have sold pictures in Prussia, in Frankfort, and in the 
Netherlands, to the value of many thousands of pounds, even up to the last i. 
Mr. Baring Wall is now present ; what his impression may have been from 
what was written on the case, I cannot tell, but certainly the picture never had 
been seen by a single trustee, and Mr. Baring Wall did not see it. | Sir Robert 
Peel very cautiously wrote a letter, in which he asked me whether the Picture 
was in the same state as when I received it from Lord Cowley; I returned an 
answer to Mr. Baring Wall, and he brought me a letter, which I believe | still 
have, stating that I was to deliver the picture to Sir Charles Eastlake, then My 
Eastlake, and that he had made an arrangement with Mr, Wood for settling the 
affair. I never took any step whatever to recommend it, or did any act to 
facilitate its purchase by the trustees. 

ggi8. Lord £lcho.} Did you tell Mr. Baring Wall at that time that the pic- 
ture had been to Holland :—No; in fact, it was an instantaneous thing ; it was 
done in a moment; the case was lying in the front part of my premises, and 
Mr. Baring Wall merely asked me out of curiosity, “ 1f you are going to take 
any steps in the sale of that picture, will you give me two or three days?” 
I said, I would. What took place within those two or three days I do not 
know ; it is quite true that I may have said to Mr. Baring Wall that the picture 
was going to Holland; his Majesty had said to me that he had laid out as much 
as he wished to lay out at that time, but he did not give up the picture, and 
I think it very possibie that had he lived I should have placed that picture 
with him, for he regretted the loss of it when he-heard that it was bought for 
the National Gallery. | 

gyig. Chairman.| At what period did your interview with Mr. Morris Moore 
take place ?— Betore I went to Holland. 

ag20. The circumstance of his coming in and seeing the picture addressed 
to the King of Holland took place before the picture was sent to the King of 
Holland :—Yes, when the picture was going away; it was a very large case and 
everybody could see and read the adress as they came into the premises ; there 
was no secresy used, it was just about to go with me; when it came back to this 
country after having been to Holland, it was placed in the same place again with 
tlhe address upon it. 

gg21. Had you a second interview with Mr. Morris Moore when the packing- 
case was there, after the picture had returned to this country ?—I do not think 
he ever saw it after the picture had returned; | think it is all a mistake. Mr. 
Morris Moore, in a letter he has written on the subject, says he does not know 
which to admire most, the gullibility of the trustees, or the cupidity of the 
dealer. I declare that I used none. 

9922. Lord Eicho.| Did you go to Holland yourself with that picture ?— 
Yes. 

9923. And did you bring it back yourself ?—Yes., 

9924. Was it always in your possession ?—No; it remained in the palace till 
it returned with me. 

9925. Chairman.) And you are confident that at the time of your interview 
with Mr. Morris Moore the picture was then going to Holland !—That I am 
sure of, 

9926. Lord Elcho.] Do you recollect mentioning this subject to the gentle- 
men to whom Mr. Morris Moore has referretl ?—I do not deny it; the case was 
there, and everybody could see it; I had nothing to disguise. 

9927. Did you say it to them also before the picture went to Holland ?—Yes: 
they could see that it was going to Holland. 

gg28. Your 
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g28. Your interview with Mr. Chambers Hall and Mr, Coningham took 
lace previous to the departure of the picture for Holland ’—-Yes. ; ; 
1626) Chairman. | Did you mention in your interview with Mr. Baring Wall, 
ihat the picture had Pua from tanilee and was then lying In ifs case; and 
did you state that you eee? an mtention fy) sending it abroad again if it was not 
urebased in this country ?—I do not know thiat I said that. 
30. Mr. B. Wall. | Will you allow me to recall to your recollection an 
apswel given by you to this question put by me, No. 1445: * At the time J 
ome to you on the part of Sir Robert Peel, I’ understood you to say that the 
icture Was Just going to the King of Holland ? Your answer was, ‘ No, you 
mistook me ; the picture had been to the King at thetime. I was about to send 
jtaway to Paris when you came to tne “ ?—That is correct. I did intend to send 
+ to Paris or Frankfort, or some other place; | had not made up my mind 
exactly where I should send it; there are many openings for a picture of that 
kind. I bad no expectation at that time of selling it to the Gallery, as it had 
peen twice recommended by the trustees for purchase 
price of 3,000 2., and 2,500 Fi being 300/. above. what was afterwards given for it. 

9931. Chairman. | Were there any other gentlemen who came to you either 
‘ncidentally or on purpose, after the picture returned, and who saw it lying ina 

acking-case, and asked whether it was really to go abroad again ?2—No; | never 
unpacked it till the Government bought it. 

9932. Was there anybody who saw the case, knowing the picture 
_ ‘They could only know what was in it from what I told them. 

y933- After the picture returned from the King of Holland, and was in its 
case, still lying in your premises, with the direction of which you have spoken 
upon it, your mentioning incidentally that you were going to send the picture 
abroad might naturally give rise to a misunderstanding, might it not, that you 
were going to send it to Holland rather than to France or some other country ? 
—| think that is possible; I think it is a mistake; I am sure { did not represent 
itat all as going to Holland; the mistake may have arisen from my having 
said that I was going to send it abroad. 

9934. Mr. B. Wall.] You say there were a few days elapsed, and that I 
asked for time ?—You asked me to take no further steps, I think, till you had 
communicated with somebody ; you then came back, and asked me whether the 
picture was in the state in which it was when I received it from Lord Cowley, 
and you brought me a letter from Sir Robert Peel, directing me to put the 
picture in the hands of Sir Charles (then Mr.) Eastlake, he having agreed to 
the purchase without my knowledge. A mistake may have arisen, but there 
certainly was no misrepresentation on my part. I[ have uo doubt Mr. Moore is 
perfectly correct in supposing me to have said the picture was going to Holland ; 
Imade no secret of it; I think the mistake originated in the address to the 
King of Holland being still on the packing-case, and it might be supposed it was 
going there, when in fact it had been there. 

9935. Lord Seymour.| I understand you to say, you still think the King of Hol- 
land would have bought it ?—I do. 

9930. Therefore if you intimated that the King of Holland might buy the 
picture, that would also have justified the supposition that it was again going 
to Holland?—I did not know so much at the time I sold the picture to the 
Gallery as I knew afterwards. The King of Holland had taken some advice 
upon the matter, and one of his agents, who used to come over to me on matters 
o! business in connexion with other people’s pictures, told me he was desirous of 
buying it. He said, “I think you will sell your picture yet.” I have no doubt 
€ would have bought it. 
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. 9937. Chairman.] WILL you be kind enough to tell us what is you recollec- C. B. Wail, isq,, 


ton with regard to the purchase of the picture, of which we have been speaking? 
~My recollection very much agrees with that of Mr. Farrer. It was at the end 
ot July 1846 that I mentioned the subject of this picture to Sir Robert Peel ; 
‘Wing found out accidentally, on visiting Mr. Farrer, that it was, as I thought, 
Packed up to go to the King of Holland; but upon that point my recollection, 
't appears, does not serve me very correctly. It certainly was in its case, which 
Was directed to the King of Holland, and I suppose 1 thought it was going 
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there, whereas it appears that it had returned. On referring to the forme, 
evidence given by Mr. Farrer upon the subject, I find he stated that he Was 


about to send it away to Paris when I came to him. fT 
38. 1 suppose you think it likely that the case containing the picture, lyj, 

there with the address of the King of Holland, from whom it had just come back 
upon it, any other gentleman hearing that the picture was going to be St 
abroad, might naturally suppose that it was going to Holland again ’—Y es, 

9939. Lord Elcho.| You do not recollect Mr. Farrer having told you it ay 
going to the King of Holland r—It was rather my impression that he had told 
me so; but it is extremely likely that I may be mistaken i that, point 
Certainly the inscription to the King of Holland was upon the case, and j, 
constantly connected itself in my mind with Holland, knowing it was going 
abroad. ; 

994v. Did you go to Sir Robert Peel after that, and did you convey to g), 
Robert Peel the impression which you say you had in your own mind, that the pie. 
ture was going to the King of Holland ?—I certainly thought I had stated that to 
Sir Robert Peel. I may have said that I thought it was going abroad. [| know 
I said I saw it packed up in a case. | attached importance to that pic. 
ture. I thought it most important that the National Gallery shoul 
possess it. I still retain that opinion. I went to Sir Robert Peel and askeq 
him whether he would allow me to put a question to him in the House of 
Commons, with regard to the history of the picture and its future destination, 
He advised me not todo so. He said he thought there must be some authority, 
and that the House of Commons and the country must acquiesce and back that 
authority. I told him I deferred to his opinion. About three weeks afterwards, 
the subject having dropped, Sir Robert Peel came to me, and said he had been 
thinking over the subject ; that London had gone out of town; that there was 
to be no other meeting of trustees till the following Session, and that he would 
take upon himself the responsibility of the purchase of the picture, if I thought 
L could still obtain it at the price I had mentioned to him. I should say, in jus. 
tice to Mr. Farrer, that he never varied in his price. I then went back again to 
Mr. Farrer. I told him that some negotiation was pending and that I should 
be much obliged to him, if the picture was still in his possession, if he would 
give me the refusal of it before he sent it elsewhere ; and, upon Sir Robert Peel 
stating what he was willing to do, I went again to Mr. Farrer, and told him the 
circumstances. of the case, and the picture was purchased, I must say, with the 
most perfect concurrence of opinion that I ever recollect any picture to have 
been purchased with. 


Mr. Moore.) The only thing I wish to state, and I am ready to state it 
on oath, is, that the conversation between me and Mr. Farrer occurred after 
the picture had returned from Holland. 


Morris Moore, Esq., Examination resumed. 


9941. Chairman.] Have you any further remarks to make as to those pictures 
which you have condemned as not being proper purchases r—Yes. q 
9942. What are your remarks upon those pictures ?>— That not only are 
all of a degenerate period of art, but that most of them are even bad and Soar li 
specimens of their class ; and that fine works, of the purest period, might hav 
been purchased for much less money than was paid for them. pee 
9943. With respect to the opportunities which the trustees have ha ’ vi 
chasing better pictures, have you any complaint to make of those oppor i 
having been neglected ?—I have great complaints to make upon ean ‘a 
I have here a list of several fine pictures, of the best period of art, whic 
been sold since 1843; and although almost all of them were sold at extremely 
low prices, no attempt was made to secure them for the nation. boas 
9944. Were these pictures that you think might have been deserving 4 P 
in the National Gallery !—Yes. _ ; += the lst! 
9945. Will you read over the list of those pictures, and characterise Finve 
—Perhaps you will first allow me to discuss the purchases of late years. Bi, 
divided my list of the 18 pictures purchased since 1843, as follows : : ah 
nine admissible, as coming under the head of works belonging to a grea’ axe 
of art, or as possessing some distinctive qualification to compensate, i io 
measure, for their belonging to an inferior category. Six of those ni A 
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fa great period. Of the remaining nine, some are absolutely worthless 
but little better, and the rest, though possessing merit, ought never ns : Ns a 
| peem even thought of, at the exorbitant prices that have been paid for 22 July 18 ria 
a while all belong most decidedly to the decline of art. lls ol Bea: 
iC » 


to be ° 
| 

’ 4 . . « \ ¢ ! 

9940: Lord Seymour.) Will you read those last nine >—‘ The Infant Christ | hi 
| 


oth ers 


M. Moore, Esq. 


ad Sts John,” Guido *. Lot and his Daughters,” Guido; “ The Judgment of Ne HEE | 
pall Rubens ; the libel on Holbein; “ Susanna and the Elders,” Guido; ee ip al 
ul Boar Hunt,” Velasquez ; 4 Rembrandt's Portrait,” Rembrandt; ‘* A Monk | | . 
g,” Zurbaran ; and “ The Adoration,” Velasquez. _ Some of these are so . Lie | 
had that they ought not to have been accepted, even as gilts. Hit | 
oi Mr. Vernon. | eWay you meu tion those pictures that you consider should Be mal gibt 
not be there even as gifts ?— Phe Infant Christ and St. John,” and the “ Hol- ee is Ht 
weil ought not to have been admitted into the gallery, even as gifts. They cost . Hf 
ation 1,0392. 10s.; a sum exceeding the total amount paid for three een 


noo 


the n , " i 64 We : je 9 re . 
Raphaels, namely, the Methuen ‘ Virgin and Child,” the “St. Placido,” and 


| 
{ 
| 
Hay 
pe « Apollo and Marsyas, by more than double the price of the last. Me WL Hse eit 
9948. You mention four of the last nine pictures as worthy of a place in the | 
National Gallery, if they could have been bought at a reduced price r—I mean 
«The Judgment of Paris,” by Rubens; “ The Boar Hunt,” by Velasquez ; ij 
7 Rembrandt's Portrait,” by Rembrandt; and ‘“ The Adoration,’ by Velasquez. Wey 
If these pictures could have been bought for about ove quarter of the sams they | i 
have cost us, Say, 1,000 l. for the Rubens; 500 /. for the Velasquez ‘* Boar Hunt;” | | | 
100 2. for the defaced “ Portrait of Rembrandt,” simply because it is his ey | 
ortralt ; and 500/. for the Velasquez ‘‘ Adoration;” although, even at this | it | 
reduced price, far greater works can at all times be procured; yet, as an ) Hii || 
extensive national gallery might be thought to demand various specimens even He Pant 
of inferior works, and as the vitiated taste of the day has agreed to fix a higher ‘ \ hdd | 
value on these, | might, however reluctantly, have acquiesced in their purchase, wth Hei 
or at least abstained from animadverting upon it, had their cost been within the . iM , | 
hounds of discretion. I say reluctantly, for 1 shall never reconcile myself to Vil 
the acquisition of inferior works, so long as great ones are to be obtained for less 4 Hi ity 
money. The total amount of the prices I have attached to the four pictures : | iI all 
Bare lt 
i 


——————— 
ee ae 


= ee 


\ 
mder consideration, amounts to 2,100/4, a sum which exceeds, by 416/. 13 s., Hy Ae 
the cost of the four Raphaels to which [ have already aliuded in this dav’s | Hane 
evidence. ait: | 

9940. Then with regard to the other three pictures which you have not speci- 
fed, but which you also condemn for some reason or other ?—You mean three of 
the six pictares I have classed as works belonging to a great period. 

gg50. You would accept them as a gift, but you would not purchase them ?— 
One of them, the Collot ‘* Palma,” for which the trustees were prepared to give 
1,5001., and, conditionally, even 1,8961., we have never yet seen; so I cannot 
say whether I would accept it as a gift or not. I have named it among the six 
works of a good period, im order to show what proportion of works of this class : 
the trustees have attempted to obtain. As to the other two, “‘ The Tribute 
Money,” ascribed to ‘Titian, and the work ascribed by Sir C. Eastlake to both 
Vincenzo Catena, and Giorgione, the price of the one is so preposterous, and 
the condition of the other so bad, that, although I would accept them as gifts, 
I would purchase neither. I have said that ‘The Tribute Money” is not to be | 
unconditionally condemned. I will allow, say 500 l. for it. The nine pictures NN 
l have deseribed, either as bad or as belonging to the decline of art, have cost us 
13,125 /. If I deduct the 500/. 1 have conceded for “The Tribute Money,” 
from 2,6041., its cost price, and then add the balance, 2,104 l., to the amount 
paid for those nine pictures, we have the sum of 15,229 /. for the ten pictures. 
If, again, I deduct from this last, the sum I have allowed for “ The Judgment 
of Paris,” “The Boar Hunt,” Rembrandt’s portrait of himself, and the Velasquez 
“Adoration,” there yet remains the sum of 13,125 /.; and this, I contend, has 
been not only uselessly, but perniciously spent. Now, there have been sold 
during the same interval, among other fine works of the great period of art, the 
following 12. i 

9951. Lord Seymour.| The period from 1843 to the present time ?—From 
1843 to the present time. I have first selected the following 12, because they 
ae of singular importance. They are, No. 1, “The Virgin and Child,” from 
Lord Methuen’s collection, 5001. 

9952. Lord Elcho.| By whom ?—By Raphael. It was purchased by Sir 
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Thomas Baring, in 1844, I believe, as I have already said, for 500]: 
events, it might have been had for that sum. It is now in Mr. Thomas j. of all 


collection, in Grosvenor-street. No. 2, “The Martyrdom of St. Placido "8! 


Raphael, This was sold at Mr. Coningham’s sale in 1849 for 325 /. 1 hi by 
was purchased, as I have heard, by a gentleman of the name of « a, 


No. 3, ‘Christ on the Mount,” by Raphael. This also, was sold Bi 
Coningham’s sale in 1849. ‘The price of this important and most } 
work was not, by 52/. 10s., half that of * Lot and his Daughters.” It 
chased by Mr. Fuller Maitland for 7871. 10.s., and is now at his seat, i 

9953. Mr. B. Waill.j I think the answer in the early evidence js 
are not quite sure of that; perhaps you had better see that it js 
doubts referred to Mr. Stuart, not to Mr. Maitland. No. 4, the “A oll 
Marsyas,” by Raphael, This was sold at Mr. Duroveray’s sale par an 

, - 42 ap’ 850, f 
70 . 7s.; 1 was the purchaser, and the picture is still in my possession Th : 
total cost of these four Raphaels was 1,683 /. 7s., only 13/7. 17s. more thin e 
paid for those two bad Guido pictures, the ‘Infant Christ and St, John,” 
“ Susanna and the Elders.” No, 5, ‘‘‘The Virgin, Child, and St. John, with Sai 
by Michael Angelo. This great work, superior to any in the national collec 
was offered to the trustees for 500/., in 1845, at the very time they were ; 
treaty for that wretched “ Holbein.” It belonged to a lady of the name of Bon 4 
The two pictures were in the same room at the National Gallery, and at the a 
time. The daub was secured, the masterpiece rejected. The Michael ioe! 
was subsequently exhibited at the British Institution in 1847. It remained 
sale nearly the whole period of Sir C. Eastlake’s keepership; and it was at last 
sold in 1849, by Mr. Colnaghi, for Mrs. Bonar, to Mr. Labouchere, for 525 [ I 
still belongs to Mr. Labouchere. The sum for which these five pictures by the two 
greatest masters cf the greatest period of Italian art, were sold, is 2,208/, ‘75. onl 
8/. 7s. more than was paid for the “ Boar Hunt,” and less by 1061. 7s. than was 
lately given for two black and opaque Spanish pictures. The four Raphacls Were 
sold for only 3/. 7s. more than was given for “Lotand his Daughters;” the “ Apollo 
and Marsyas,’’ the finest of them, for less than one-eighth of the cost of the Eastlake 
‘* Holbein.” I offer these remarks to show what might have been done by the 
National Gallery, and what has been done by other parties. No. 6, “The Hol 
Family,” by Sebastiano del Piombo. This also was sold at Mr. Coningham’s 
sale in 1849, It was purchased for 1,980/. by Mr. Thomas Baring, and may 
still be seen in his collection. This is a noble specimen of a master, whos 
works must ever be held in the highest consideration by all who are capable 
of understanding what is truly great in art. I make bold to assert this, not- 
withstanding that a “ professor of painting,” of the Royal Academy, Mr. 
Leslie, singles out for hostile criticism, in his lectures to the students,“ The 
Raising of Lazarus”’ itself; the most renowned and greatest performance of 
Sebastiano del Piombo; a performance which, Vasari tells us, “ was publicly 
exhibited in competition with Raphael’s ‘ Transfiguration,” and like. that 
famous work, “ infinitely extolled by all.” This is how Rome spoke of “ ‘The 
Raising of Lazarus,” in the age of Michael Angelo and Raphael. No.7, “A 
Portrait of a Cardinal,” attributed to Raphael. This picture belonged to Sir 
Robert Gordon, and was for some time on sale at Messrs. Graves’. It was after- 
wards offered for sale by Mr. Christie, with Sir Robert Gordon’s cther pictures, 
and bought in at 1,000/.,, this being the reserve price. This sum was actually 
bid ; but for some reason or another, the bidder was not allowed to have the 
picture. 

9954. Lord W. Graham.) Why should you wish the Gallery to purchase it, 
when you say, it was only “ attributed” to the painter ?— Because it was a great 
work of art; I care not who was its author. No. 8, the “ Tarquin and Lucretia,” 
by Titian. This picture, whose history was already connected with this country, 
as having been in the collection of Charles the First, was brought to England 
by Joseph Bucnaparte, and in 1846, was sent for sale to Christie’s. I par- 
ticularly drew the attention of one of the trustees to it, while it was hanging in 
the auction-room, but no attempt was made to secure it. Shortly afterwards, it 
was privately sold to a picture-dealer, of whom it was purchased by Mr. Coning- 
ham. It was again put up to auction at Mr. Coningham’s sale, in 1849, and 
bought in at 525/. It was finally sold privately, for about 700/, to Lord 
Northwick, and is now in his collection. No. 9, “The Rape of Europa,” by 


‘Titian. ‘This picture, of the finest period of Titian’s practice, was sold last ye 
at 
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at Mr: Dawson Turner’s sale, for 288 I. 15s. I do not feel at liberty to name 
the present proprietor. No. 10, “St. Francis in the Desert,” by G. Bellini, 
This picture was imported by Mr. Buchanan, and after having remained some 
time in his possession, was sold last year at Christie’s for'735/. It was a most 
b> markable work, in fine preservation, and a much more powerful specimen of 
its period than the picture lately purchased for the gallery, as a “Giorgione.” 
Nov dy The Virgin enthroned, with Infant Christ and Saints,” by G. Bellini. 
This beautiful picture was sold last year, at Mr. Dawson Turner’s sale, for 378]. 
It was purchased by Mr. Nieuwenhuys, but, I believe, it now belongs to Lord 
Ashburnham. No. 12, “Christ on the Mount,” by Andrea Mantegna, and signed. 
This fine picture was purchased at Cardinal Fesch’s sale, in 1846, and was 
prought to London by Mr. Artaria, of whom it was bought by Mr. Coningham. 
It was bought 1n at Mr. Coningham’s sale, in 1849, at 420/.; Mr. Coningham 
having, 1 believe, paid from 600/. to 800/. for it. It was again put up at 
another sale of Mr. Coningham’s, in 1851, and knocked down for 252/., the 
yrchaser being Mr. Thomas Baring, in whose collection it now is. On neither 
occasion Was any attempt made to secure it for the nation. The total cost of 
these twelve pictures, by some of the greatest masters of the best period of 
Italian art, is 9,275/. 9s.; while that of the nine pictures condemned by me as 
had, or as belonging to a degenerate age of art, or as extravagantly dear, 
is 13,125 4.3 the difference between the two lists being 3,849/. 11s. in favour 
of the former ; a Sum which exceeds, by 482/. 17s. (only 17/. 3s. less than the 
price of the Michael Angelo), double the cost of the four Raphaels 1 have men- 
tioned. In the list I have given of 12 pictures of the greatest period of art, 
the prices range from 70/. 7s. to1,8901. The prices of the nine pictures, 
which, on one account or another, | have condemned, vary from 2651. to 
4,200/.; yet, | dare assert, that whichever picture you might select from the 
former list, is a finer work of art, and, therefore, of greater importance to the 
gallery, than any specified in the}latter. I mean, that if there were no alter- 
native but to give for the least desirable picture of the former list, the highest 
amount paid for any in the latter, or to leave matters as they are, I should not 
hesitate to make the exchange. Ihave made a further selection of 15 other 
pictures of the greatest schools of art, which also have been sold in London, 
since 1843. These pictures are: No. 1, “The Virgin and Child,” by Andrea 
Veroechio, the master of Leonardo da Vinci. ‘This interesting little picture was 
suld in 1844, at Jeremiah Harman’s sale, for 1057. The name of the artist is 
inscribed as an ornament on the border of the drapery of the Virgin. This 
picture is now the property of Mr. ‘Thomas Baring. No. 2, “A Cupid with a 
Dove,” by Titian. ‘This beautiful little picture was sold at Mr. Harman’s sale, 
for 1627. 15s. It now belongs to Mr. Wynne Ellis. Sir ©. Eastlake was at 
that time keeper of the National Gallery, and as he was familiarly acquainted 
with Mr. Harman’s collection, he deliberately selected that wretched picture, 
“The Infant Christ and St. Jolin,” at 409 /., in preference to both the preceding 
works, at 2671. 15s. No.3, ‘ An Angel Praying,” a most exquisite work by 
Filippino Lippi. This was purchased for 527. 10s., at Sir A. Calcott’s sale, 
in 1845, by Mr. Wynne Ellis, to whom it still belongs. 1 have heard it stated 
that, shortly afterwards, au attempt was made by the trustees to obtain this pic- 
ture for four times the amount it had fetched at the sale. No. 4. “The Annun- 
ciation.” by Carlo Crivelli, signed and dated. This was purchased by Mr. 
Labouchere for 341 1, and is now in his collection. No. 5. “ The Visitation,” by 
Gaudenzio Ferrari. ‘This was sold for 399 1.; no attempt was made to secure it 
to the Gallery, although it was a better work than the one attributed to the same 
master, for which the trustees offered in 1844, during Sir C. Fastlake’s keeper- 
ship, 2,200/, No. 6. “The Virgin with Infant Christ and Saints,” by Innocenzo 
da Imola, signed and dated. ‘This picture brought 325/. 10s. No. 7. A similar 
subject, by Girolamo da Treviso, signed and dated, and mentioned by Vasari, 
as “ the best of his works.” No. 8. ‘‘ The Virgin enthroned, with Infant Christ 
and Saints,” attributed to Giorgione, a very noble work. This was knocked 
down for 5252, The five last pictures were in Mr. Solly’s collection, which 
was sold at Christie’s, in 1847. Mr. Solly’s pictures were 42 in number, all 
of them belonging to the great schools of art. The entire collection fetched 
under 6,000 K a trifle less than was given for ‘* Lot and his Daughters” and 
“The Judgment of Paris” aloae. No. 9, “ St. Jerome in his Study,” by J. Van 
Eyck. ‘This exquisite little picture has been twice sold by auction, since 1843 ; 
0.59, 4 T first, 
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first, at Sir Thomas Baring’s sale, in 1848, for 139/, 138.; and, second 


lv, ; 
Mr. Coningham’s sale, in 1849, for 162/. 15s. More than double this ; : 


: ‘ : Rs Aig Dr] 
was given by the trustees, in 1851, for a comparatively insignificant specimey H 
the same master. No. 10, “ The Virgin and Child,” by G. Bellini, signed, Thi 
8 


brought 1837. 15s.,and is nowin Mr. T. Baring’s collection. No, 11, “ An Ange} 
declaring the Resurrection,” by Andrea Mantegna. It was sold for 134/, 4 
No. 12, “The Martyrdom of St. Catharine,” a very fine prededla, by Luea 
Signorelli. This was purchased for 52/. 10s., by Mr. Labouchere. No, 13, “Ta 
Madonna del Cardellino,” by Giovan Battista Cima da Conegliano, which was sold 
for 68/. 5s. No. 14,“The Wise Men of the Kast, &c.,” ascribed to Filippo Lippi and 
sold for 2832. 10s. No. 15, the same subject, ascribed to Filippino Lippi, and sold 
for 1991. 10s. I doubt whether the two last pictures were attributed to the tight 
authors. One of them looked more like Benozzo Gozzoli. But however this ma : 
be, they were two exceedingly beautiful Florentine works of the second period, and 
consequently, would have been very valuable acquisitions to the National Gallery. 
The six preceding pictures were sold at Mr. Coningham’s sale in 1849. ‘Jj, 
total cost of these 15 pictures is only 3,268/. 85. ; that is to say, less by 7117, 9, 
than was squandered on those four worthless pictures, “ The Infant Christ and g, 
John, the miscalled Holbein, ‘‘ Lot and his Daughters,” and “ Susanna and the 
Elders.” This last picture cost 1,260/., but the trustees might have purchaseq 
it, a few months previously, for about 800/, The 27 pictures I have selecteg 
have been sold for 12,5437. 17s., while at least 13,1252. have been worse 
than uselessly spent; for, to lay out money on what can serve only to de. 
prave public taste, is, I repeat, to spend it perniciously. I might add to the 
27 pictures I have selected, a very beautiful work which I knew when it was 
in Cardinal Fesch’s collection at Rome; I allude to the ‘ Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” by Giorgione. I believe it brought only 400/. at the Cardinal’s 
sale; but I saw it sold at Christie’s, in 1847, at Mr. Tarral’s sale, for, if | 
remember rightly, 1,500/. It was in a much finer state when I used to see it 
in Cardinal Fesch’s gallery ; but although it had lost much of its fine tone 
by the removal of some of its glazings, it had so far escaped as to’ be still a 
very desirable work. It was bought by Mr. Wentworth Beaumont. Of course, | 
do not assume that these 28 pictures could have been purchased by the Gallery for 
the identical sums I have named, since it is self-evident that had they been 
bought by any persons but those to whom they were knocked down, their cost 
must have necessarily somewhat increased. In three instances, however, namely, 
in those of the Methuen Raphael, the Michael Angelo, and the “ Tarquin and 
Lucretia,’ any one might have obtained those works at the prices I have specified, 
that is to say, the three, for 1,775/.; 275/. less than the cost of the last-purchased 
Velasquez. If we made the very liberal advance of, say, 30 to 40 per cent. 
upon the price of the first 12 pictures on my list, we should not, even then, 
raise it above that of the nine pictures to which I have so strongly objected. 
Yet with such an advance, we may fairly take it for granted that, with scarcely 
an exception, those 12 pictures wouid at this moment adorn the walls of the 
gallery. With respect to the **‘ Holy Family,” by Sebastiano del Piombo, I have 
heard it stated that Mr. T. Baring was prepared to bid a very high price for it, 
partly in consideration of its having been formerly in his father’s collection. 
We might, therefore, have had to make too great a sacrifice to obtain it. | feel 
convinced that, with this exception, a very few bids beyond the sums they fetched, 
would have secured to the nation the pictures | have specified. 

9955- Chairman.] Are you aware, in any of these instances, whether the 
trustees bid for the picture?—I am not aware that they bid for any of these 
pictures. I can only say that if they did, it would tell against them, almost more 
than if they had not; for it would prove how little they appreciated them, not 
to have gone beyond such prices for such pictures; the prices at which they were 
sold, being, in every instance, very moderate, and in some cases, exceedingly 
low. Take, for example, the highest in price, namely, “ The Holy Family,” by 
Sebastiano del Piombo ; | consider 1,980/. a very moderate price for such a work. 
The total cost of the 28 pictures, which include among them some which have 
realised 1,000/., 1,5001., and even all but 2,000/., is only 14,043/. 17s. 

9956. Lord Seymour.| Then you think that the trustees have been very ill- 
advised in the purchases they have made ever since 1843 ?—Undoubtedly ; but I 
do not hold them. responsible for the bad management at the gallery The 


Government appointed as keeper a person presumed to be an artist of eminence; 
an 
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and a8 such the trustees received him, They very properly, therefore, gave him 
{heir entire confidence. Had the keeper really been an artist of eminence, he 
yer necessarily, have been a great judge of the merit of all works of art, and 
would, consequently, by an able administration of the Gallery, have fully justified 
the confidence reposed in him, We have heard Sir Charles Eastlake admit in 
is evidence, that the trustees never shackled him in any way. They looked 
a ita him as the professional chief of the institution. With regard to 
«cleaning, they gave him authority to do as he liked with the pictures; and 
with respect to purchasing, we have heard him, after fully admitting his 
responsibility for the purchase, and, consequently, for the rejection of pictures, 
at least of the Italian school, state in reply to Questions 6011-12: ‘‘ When a 
‘cture, or a collection of pictures were offered, perhaps by correspondents abroad, 
or even by persons in London, to the consideration of the trustees, it was their 
custom to send the keeper to examine the collection or the picture, and to make a 
report upon the subject. I undertook that duty.” Again, in answer to Question 
6016: “ W hen intimation was given to the trustees that a picture was at their 
disposal, I was sent to examine it.” And again, in reply to Question 6017: “If I 
reported that the picture was not worthy of their attention, nothing more was 
thought of it.” This proves that the trustees gave him full authority, and that 
he accepted the full responsibility of its exercise. Unless it could be shown 
that the trustees had ebstructed the professional chief of the institution in the 
exercise of his functions, it would be repulsive to common sense to attach respon- 
sibility to any other person. 

9057+ We have been told by a witness that the collection in the National 
Gallery, although it is a small collection, yet contains, in proportion to the 
number of pictures, fewer moderate pictures, and fewer equivocal pictures, than 
almost any other gallery in Europe; do you agree with that opinion ?—I think 
there is considerable foundation for that statement. 

9958. So that although the trustees have not done so well as you think they 
might have done, yet upon the whole they have produced a collection of which 
it may be said, that looking to the number of pictures it contains, it has a better 
proportion of good pictures than almost any gallery in Europe :—I should say 
that the Pitti Gallery might claim at least as high a rank in this respect. The 
pictures that were purchased for the National Gallery, previous to 1843, are 
mostly of a high character; the bad purchases made since, are not in sufficient 
number to affect, extensively, the character of the collection. 

9959. You mean that the pictures since 1843, though inferior, being few in 
number, would not so far reduce the average of the whole !—Certainly not to 
the extent of giving it the character of an inferior collection. Since 1843, how- 
ever, the proportion between good and bad purchases, is lamentably against the 
management. 

9960. Yours, after all, must be a matter of opinion with respect to the pictures 
you prefer as compared with the pictures that the trustees have preferred ?— 
What I am now stating before this Committee is certainly nothing but an 
opinion; nor is it for me to assert that mine is right; but I cannot concede that 
it isa matter of opinion which class of works ought to be bought by the nation. 
That is decidedly a question of fact ; a question of what ought to be done, and 
what ought not to be done. If I am right, the trustees, or rather, their profes- 
sional advisers, are most lamentably wrong, and vice versd. 

9961. You have said that many of those pictures are painted on false prin- 
ciples of art?—Decidedly they are. 

9962. And, therefore, that they are not to be purchased with a view of elevating 
the national taste ?—I have said so. 

9963. They are pictures, therefore, that you would not yourself recommend 
any one to study, as I understand :—Certainly not; I would, on the contrary, 
caution every one against studying them. 

9994. When you state that opinion, is it from the studies you yourself pursued 
When you were in Italy -—From the studies I have pursued everywhere ; from 
studying the principles of art generally, not from a bigoted preference for a 
particular school. During this examination I have certainly confined myself, in a 
great measure, to the works of the greatest period of art in italy, but I hope I may 
not on that account be misunderstood as having an exclusive taste, unless to 
admire most, that which most deserves admiration, be to have an exclusive taste. 


henever I see a work displaying principles that should be common to all 
0.59. 472 schools 
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9965. Then the Committee are brought back to consider your own system ot 
study; of course the plan you recommend to others is the plan you have ite “4 
. b] Q ar 


Should 


] fj 

| as possible, pursued yourself ?—Had I known of a better one, of course ] 

q have adopted it. 

) ~~ S v1 . " . 
| | 9966. As far as you yourself are concerned, that plan of study resulted ip you 
| giving up the profession of an artist, and taking to the profession of a Picture. 
i | dealer, did it not ?—There certainly has been a change in my pursuits, ‘ 
| 9967. What confidence can the Committee have that the pictures which you 

: j recommend should be studied, are the best kind of pictures to recommend other 
b| 


Se a at 


. persons to study hereafter?-—I do not expect that the Committee wil] }, 
| influenced by any views of mine. As to the remark upon the change jn , 
Vlad pursuits, I made that change in consequence of finding those great works, to the 
i investigation of whose principles, | had devoted years and years of study, with 
\; the hope, though but a forlorn one, of reviving some of their beauties, not on}, 
| neglected, but frequently treated even with contumely. I had to obtain a liyiy¢ 
| | and I plainly saw that this would be impossible, if I continued to pursue thar 
which, even when achieved, my evidence affords abundant proof, is held in such 
small account. I felt that | must either abandon the practice of art, or so alte, 
my system as to become a party interested in the triumph of daubs over master. 
pieces. I preferred the first; nor can I understand how this should render me 
less deserving of confidence. With regard to my former studies, I still pursue 
them as well as my humble abilities will admit; if no longer practically, at least 
. theoretically. 
| 9968. Then the fault, | may rather suppose, is in the public taste of this 
country preferring a lower style of art to that which your studies in Italy have 
f | | led you to admire ; is that sor—The evil lies in the ignorance of the public with 
respect to art generally. I feel thoroughly convinced that if you were to 
take a picture by Titian, the ‘‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,” for instance, were to 
a place it in an auction-room, and could guard against any one’s knowing it to be 
| that identical picture, few or none would regard it with the same feelings as when 
| they saw it on the walls of the gallery; no one would venture upon giving a 

Titian price for it. 
f 9969. Then it 1s not only the trustees who have not a sufticiently high notion 
. of art, but the whole of the public in this country, who do not appreciate these 
. works of the first masters in the way they ought ‘!—Certainly; the publie generally 
| is at present too ignorant of art to appreciate such works. 
g970. Lord Elcho.| The price that is given for pictures at auctions shows 

that, does it not ?—Yes; to a great extent. 

9071. Chairman.) When you say that nobody would, at a sale-room, appre- 
ciate that picture, do you mean that no man in Great Britain except yourself 
could appreciate it?—I spoke generally, and without reference to myself. 

9972. Do you mean nobody in a literal sense ?—My remark was, | repeat, 
pointed to the general ignorance that exists respecting art; | have, I may say, 

: daily proof of great works being neglected. If we turn to the auction-room, there 
ht we may see fine works knocked down for the lowest sums, while daubs instantly 
command thousands. 

9973. Lord Elcho.| Your attention has been called to the statement of « wit- 
ness, that in the National Gallery, taking it as a whole, there are a smaller 
quantity of inferior pictures than in other galleries; are you aware of the num- 
ber of the pictures in the National Gallery, and what proportion of that number 
. has been purchased by the trustees ?—The number is 225, I believe; but | do 
not exactly remember ; you will find the number stated in the printed Evidence 
upon the management of the National Gallery, of 1850. 

9974. Excluding the Vernon Collection and the Angerstein Collection, »14 
taking an equal number of pictures that have been bequeathed and pictures tat 
have been purchased by the trustees, which would you say would be the finest 
works of art-—I cannot answer the question, because | do not remember sifti- 
ciently well which are the purchased pictures, and which the bequeathed ; if | 
f examined the list, I could easily give an opinion upon the subject. 

9975. Speaking generally, and comparing the Angerstein Collection @ 
pictures bequeathed to the nation, and those purchased by the trustees, 
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jd you say were the preferable works of art ?—The Angerstein, I 
but I should like to see the list. 

9976. Do you, or do you not consider that the pictures that have been pur- 
chased by the trustees are inferior to the pictures that have been purchased by 
she nation 5 namely, the Angerstein Collection and pictures which have been 
pequeathed to the nation ‘—My present impression is, that the pictures in the 
Anuerstein Collection are the finest. 

0977: You consider then that the purchases made by the trustees are inferior to 
the other pictures of the old masters in the National Gallery, generally speaking ? 
_| would rather give you an answer after seeing what pictures belong to each 
set. (A last of the pictures was handed to the Witness.) Ihave looked through the 
jist, and I find there are some very important pictures indeed that do not belon 
io the Angerstein Collection ; the “* Bacchus and Ariadne,” for instance. I should 
ike to examine the list further before I give a definite answer. 

9978: Can you answer, generally, to the effect of whether you consider that 
che pictures purchased by the trustees are superior or inferior to the other pic- 
sures by the old masters in the National Gallery ?—I cannot remember suffi- 
ciently one set from the other; I find here certain pictures which I thought 
belonged to the Augerstein Collection ; but I see that they have been purchased 
since. My impression was, that the Angerstein pictures were, on the whole, the 
finest. 

9979: Chairman.| There are only from 40 to 50 pictures purchased by the 
trustees during the 29 years since the purchase of the Angerstein Collection ? 
—I{ see that many fine works have been bequeathed. 

gg8o. Was not the “ Peace and War” bequeathed ?-—It was presented to th 
nation by the Marquis of Statford. 

gg81. Lord Eicho.} You wish your evidence with reference to the purchases 
effected by the trustees, as I understand you, to show that during the same 

eriod that the trustees have effected these purchases which hang on the walls 
of the National Gallery, they might have, for less sums of money, acquired finer 
specimens of art, and of a finer period of art ?—With reference to the purchases 
effected since 1843 ; that is, since Royal Academicians have been the professional 
advisers of the trustees. That, I think, I have proved beyond all doubt. 

gg82. Opinions may differ as to the merits of different pictures, but is it, or 
is it not the case, that with regard to art there are certain periods of art which 
are recognised by the world, and by every one conversant with art, to be supe- 
rior to others ?-—Certainly it is so, and justly. 

9983. Do you, generally speaking, or not, consider that comparing the pic- 
tures which have been purchased by the trustees of late years, with those that 
they have not purchased, the pictures purchased are of an inferior period of art 
to those which they might have acquired ?— With the exception of the Vision of a 
Koight, by Raphael, they are very inferior; there can be no dispute about it. 

9984. As you have stated that those who are conversant with art are agreed 
as to the finest period or periods of art, are they equally agreed as to the pic- 
tures which it is desirable to place before students, with a view to elevating 
their taste, and forming their judgment in matters of art ?—Those who are really 
competent to judge are perfectly agreed upon that point. A difference of opinion 
on the subject, would argue also a difference of knowledge. 

9985. And is it, or is it not the case, that of late years in England we have 
seen Greuzes, and pictures of that period, sell for high prices, when pictures 
which would come under the period of fine art which you have described, 
have been sold for comparatively trifling sums?—Yes; there are many in- 
‘tances of it ; and not only have such instances occurred, but they are constantly 
vecurring, 

9986. Do you consider that Greuze is a painter who might be considered as 
a great artist, and as coming under the definition of the fine period of art >— 

ertainly not. He was of a very corrupt period, and his works prove it. — 

9987. Lord Seymour.| You have said that the trustees have purchased pictures 
Which are very inferior to those they have neglected ; and at the same time you 
“ave stated, that the public taste in this country is somewhat vitiated as to paint- 
‘ngs :—The public taste is very vitiated ; it isin the lowest state. 

9988. Therefore the trustees may have purchased inferior pictures, and yet 
may have purchased pictures which are more pleasing to the generality of the 
public than better pictures would have been?—I should say that the inevitable 
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said ae Ratt | Sena | M. Moore, Esq. consequence of a vitiated taste would be to feel more pleased with bad 
! | a —————__ than with good ones. According to my experience, the more ignorant 

Ks a2 July 1853. is of art, the more likely he is to be pleased with bad pictures. 
Hi fae | yg8q. Then the trustees have done wrong in purchasing what is @eneral] 
FI pleasing to the public, but ought rather to have sought out and purchased Dice 


i | 

| | | 

. Dele | i | aa tures which are less pleasing to the generality of the public ?—They have done 
: 


@ Person 


Withee: | f wrong to purchase inferior works, at all events, unless it could be proved that be 
|: Dan i] ones, even though, at first, less attractive tu the public, can never become pleagjy ; 
iF Han | but it must be evident to every reflecting mind, that works of the highes, 
bal | character, that is, works which illustrate, in a consummate degree, any was ~ 
more of the great principles of art, contain not only the greatest amount of 
instruction, but, to a mind educated into a perception of its beauties, pleasure of 
the most exquisite kind. 
gggo. If the trustees had bought better pictures, you think that they woulg 
| have gradually led the public to appreciate them ?—I have no doubt of it. The 
Hat public cannot learn to appreciate them, except by having opportunities of becom. 
\, ing familiar with them. Give the public the opportunity, and they will learn t, 
prize what is really fine. 
9991. Lord Elcho.| What do you consider to be the main object of a Nationa} 
Gallery >—To instruct the people ina knowledge of art, which would teach them 
to look upon nature herself with a more intelligent eye. 
9992. Do you consider it almost of more importance to instruct the public 
. and to elevate their taste, by placing really fine works of art before them, or t 
Pehl merely please their eye, by placing before them works which are of a compara. 
tively inferior character, but which in the vitiated state of the public taste please 
the public, and please their eye more than those higher class of works ?—It js 
| my conviction that works which contain the greatest instruction must also afford 
i | the greatest pleasure ; unless, indeed, we are to believe that no pleasure is to be 
wae derived from instruction. Therefore, the best works would ultimately become the 
most attractive. 


| 9993. Do you consider that the trustees would be fulfilling their duties more 
Rs by endeavouring to raise and elevate the public taste than in contributing to the 
é public amusement ?—-1 cannot perceive the alternative implied. To elevate the 
} public taste would be to contribute to the public amusement. In the end, the 
tay greatest works would amuse the most. 

9694. If it so happens that in the present state of public taste their eyes are 
pleased with the Greuzes, and displeased with the Sebastian del Piombos, and the 
works of Michael Angelo, should you consider it the duty of the trustees, in 
deference to that vitiated state of public taste, to purchase Greuzes, and to neg- 
lect the purchase of Sebastian del Piombos and Michael Angelos ?—It would be 
highly reprehensible in them to do so. Were they to pay deference to a vitiated 
taste in their selection of works for the gallery, it would be a manifest violation 
of the very first duty of their trust, since this was established for the express 
object of promoting a sound taste in art. To reason from analogy, such a 
system in ethics would be to exalt vice at the expense of virtue, whenever the 
former afforded a momentary gratification. 


| 9995. Mr. Vernon.] You have spoken of the vitiated taste of the public; how 
| do you judge of that vitiated taste, by their patronage of living artists, or by their 
appreciation of ancient works, as far as you know it ?>—Both by their extravagant 
patronage of modern works, which are all of a very corrupt style, and their utter 
| want of appreciation of the great works of the ancient masters, Even those who 
are loud in their condemnation of the vitiated taste of the day, would, in many 
| cases, far more willingly invest their money on a daub than on a masterpiece, 
| because they are well aware that in case of their wishing to sell, it wouid be easier 
to find a customer for the one than for the other. 

9996. Do you judge of the taste of the public by what you see passing 1m al 
auction-room ?—I have other means of judging besides the auction-room; but, 
still, that is not a bad test. 

9997. Are you not of opinion that works of art of the really best periods of art, 

. and we are all agreed as to what that term means, which are sold in auction- 
( rooms, now fetch increasing rather than diminishing prices ‘—1 am not aware 
that they do, although I have heard it stated by other witnesses. As far as my 


. aieies ‘ ¢ ne 
experience extends, fine works are neglected as much as ever ; occasionally al 
el 
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pear of a good picture selling for an increased price, but I have as often known 
the reverss- 

98. Do you not place reliance on the statement of a very great auctioneer, 
ho, in answer to the question, “ Have you observed a marked tendency in the 
« public to appreciate pictures of that class of late years more highly than they 
« ysed to do 7 said, “ Yes, they are much better appreciated than they used to 
he” 1—No. I think I have better opportunities of judging of that than the gen- 
‘Jeman to whom you refer ; my opinion is decidedly opposed to his, 
9999+ Do you consider, if you take ordinary sales and auctions as a test, in a 
country like this, that possibly the greater certainty of obtaining authentic works 
of inferior masters, such as some of the Dutch painters and others, may, to a 
certain degree, influence persons ?—Yes ; but such a consideration ought not to 
‘nfluence them ; nor would it, had they a knowledge of art. 

,0000. In preference to getting pictures on which there is more doubt thrown ? 
_The very circumstance of valuing a work of art otherwise than for its merit, 
argues Ignorance of art. What does it matter who painted the picture, except 
3s a merely subordinate question, if it be good? The dread people have of get- 
ting what 1s called a “ spurious” picture is occasioned in most instances, not so 
much by the inferiority of the work, as by the likelihood of their losing their 
money. 

10001. Do you mean that you would be perfectly satisfied with an extremely 
clever copy of a celebrated picture, even though you might have very good 
reason to believe it was a copy :—If it really were a reproduction of the whole 
merit of the original, I should see no reason to exercise a preference. Such a 
copy as lam supposing, would be, if it were of a great original, either a repe- 
tition of it, by the master himseif, or a copy by an artist almost as excellent. 
There is the well known instance of the copy of Raphael’s “ Leo the Tenth,” 
by Andrea del Sarto, which is reported to have deceived an artist who had been 
actually employed by Raphael to paint some part of the original; but then, 
Andrea del Sarto was one of the greatest of the painters contemporary with 
Raphael. 

10002. Having in view the object of elevating the public taste, by teaching 
the public to appreciate works of art, would you advocate the formation of 
a collection which should embrace pictures from the earliest period of art :— 
I think it would be very desirable. I wish it to be distinctly understood 
that | would have specimens of all schools. But with regard to those schools 
which, by comparison, I have called inferior, but which, nevertheless, comprise 
works I greatly admire, I wonld purchase only such examples of them as were 
the best, both as to merit and condition. 

10003. You do not understand my question ; supposing we take the Italian 
school, fer instance, which is generally considered the finest, in order to appre- 
ciate it thoroughly, and learn its beauties, would you, or would you not, advo- 
cate having in the national collection specimens of Italian artists from the very 
earliest day in a chronological series ?—I think it would be highly desirable to 
have such specimens. A National Gallery would be very deficient without them. 

10004. You think that that is the best mode of enabling persons to trace the 
progress of art, and to appreciate the height of merit to which, for instance, 
Raphael attained, by seeing his master’s works and those before him !—I think 
such works would be of great assistance. Many of the early Italian pictures you 
have mentioned, are not interesting merely in a chronological sense, but they 
are works of very high artistic merit. 

10005. You say that works of art of the highest importance have been less 
appreciated latterly than they used to be formerly ?—I hardly said that. I denied 
that they were more appreciated now. 

10006. Take the Sebustiano del Piombo, of which you have spoken justly in great 
praise, are you aware what the difference in price was at which it was first sold 
at Sir Thomas Baring’s sale, and what it was subsequently bought for by Mr. 
Thomas Baring s—It was sold privately to Mr. Coningham, | believe, for 
1,000 J, 

10007. Are you aware that in one case it was sold for 8002. and in the other 
case it was sold for 1,800 U. 2-—I did not know the precise sum Mr. Coningham gave 
for it; but I was aware that the difference was very considerable; and I believe 

have in some measure accounted for it on principles not necessarily connected 
with art. On the other hand, could quote a much finer picture as having been 
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sold three years ago, in the same auction-room, for a mere trifle. I must yo 
you that besides Mr. Thomas Baring’s determination to repossess that Seba 
del Piombo, there were other circumstances that helped to increase its pric 
was a picture of great celebrity, and had been more than once exhibited 
British Institution. The instance I said I could quote of a much fine; 
having passed unobserved in the same auction-room, is the picture in m 
session, namely, the “ Apollo and Marsyas,” by Raphael, which I mentioneg 
a former part of this day’s evidence. This picture was publicly exhibiteg 
Christie’s during six days, and then sold for 70/. 7s. I could mention piety, 
even by Sebastiano del Piombo, a master you so justly praise, which 
put up for sale and passed without a bid, because they did not enjoy 
notoriety as Mr. Baring’s picture. 

10008. Chairman.| With reference to the improvement of the public taste 
is it not the case that the mass of the public of this country have 2enerally . 
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strong feeling in favour of pictures on sacred and biblical subjects, particular 
the middle and the lower classes >—I am not aware that such a feeling exists 


There appears to me to be a preference for familiar subjects. 

10009. You do not think they have any preference for sacred or biblical gy}, 
jects?—I am not aware that they have. 

10010. You wish, I believe, to make some explanation with regard ty , 
passage in Armenini, a writer of the 16th century’—Yes. In reply to Question 
2435, (5th sitting), in my evidence upon the flaying of the national pictures 
whether there existed any written contemporary authority that the great master; 
of the schools of Italy glazed their pictures, I said that Gio. B. Armenini, a write 
on art, contemporary with the great masters, distinctly states in the second book 
of his work, entitled, “‘ De veri Precetti della Pittura,”’ that they did employ the 
process of glazing over the entire surface of their pictures. Mr. Dyce, r.a., op 
the other hand, in reply to Question 3844, (8th sitting), on the same subject, but 
in immediate reference to the Venetian school, after graciously admitting that 
Armenini was a contemporary authority, declares that this author confines him- 
self to describing the “ practice of another school,” that is, “of his own,” which, 
according to Mr. Dyce, was ‘the school of Ferrara ;” that his work is interesting 
on that account, but that “the does not enter into details.” Armenini was a native of 
Faenza. He was neither of Ferrara, nor of the Ferrareseschcol. I believe I may 
venture to say that the word “ Ferrara” does not occur in the whole of his treatise, 
at all events, not in a sense to bear out Mr. Dyce’s assertion, which must have 
been a dashing hit to prove the profundity of his learning, and of my ignorance, 
It is possible, however, that this accomplished Academician, who quotes Italian 
without being able to translate it, or even to pronounce it decently, may have 
mistaken “* Faenza”’ for “ Ferrara.” As the Committee considered it of 
importance to ascertain whether Mr. Uwins’ stupendous theory (Question 116) 
that glazing is “ quite a modern quackery, that has nothing to do with the noble 
“ works of remote ages in art,’ could be grappled with by any authority contem- 
porary with the great masters, and as both myself and Mr. Dyce have in our 
examination quoted the same author on this subject, it cannot be altogether a 
matter of indifference to the Committee to know which of us is to be relied upon. 
One or two short extracts from Armenini’s book will show the writer’s title as-an 
authority, whose practice it is that he undertakes to describe, and, at the same 
time, Mr. Dyce’s scrupulous accuracy. Armenini tells us that he went to Rome 
when 15 years of age, and that after remaining there some time (he does not say 
how long), he travelled for nine years over Italy. In the first book of his work, 
he says: ‘‘ Posso dire con verita d’havere pratticato lungamente con i migiior', 
“e pit rari dissegnatori et pittori dei tempi nostri e specialmente nello studio a! 
* Roma; which may be thus rendered: J can say with truth that I was long 10 
“ familiar intercourse with the most excellent designers and painters of our times, 


“~ 


“and especially when studying at Rome.” Elsewhere (Proemio) he emphatically 
says: ‘‘ Intendo confirmar tutto cid ch’io dird con autentiche e vere ragioni, ¢ 
*‘eziandio con i’uso, et con l’esempio de’ pit eccellenti artifici che sieno stati; 
which may be translated as follows: “I will prove all that I shall relate Dy 
“authentic and sound arguments, and also by the practice and example of the 
* most excellent artists that have existed.”” Armenini’s work, therefore, 1 not 
interesting on account of its describing the practice peculiar to an inferior school, 
but on account of its containing an exposition of the practice of “ the most excc 
*‘Jent artists that have existed ;” that is to say, of the true. method of producing 


the 
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finest colouring. Armenini’s book was published in 1586 or 7. on] 109 
irs after the death of Titian, a year or two before the death of Paul Kew. 
nese and six or seven before that of Tintoret. Mr. Dyce’s assertion that Ausipein’ 
«does not enter into details,” is quite fit company for that other one of his, 
namely that our author * confines himself solely to describing the practice of 
« his own school of Verrara. Any person who will take the trouble to refer to 
Armeninl 8 second book, will be able to inform this Royal Academician that he 
joes ‘(enter mto details. The Committee can now rely upon contemporary 
juthorily that glazing is not altogether i a modern quackery,’ but that it had 
<gmething ** to do with the noble works in the remote ages of art.” 

* 0011. Chairman.| Have you any further remarks to make?—I have no 
further remarks to make, unless you wish to ask me any questions about the 
management, or the site of the gallery. 

:0012. We have nothing particular to ask you ; but if you have any remarks 
f) make on any of these points, we should like to hear them ?—With regard 
io the site, I think it would be a very lamentable thing if the National Gallery 
were removed from its present central position. 

10013. Will you state your objections to the removal of the site ?—My great 
objection to the removal of the National Gallery to a distance less accessible to 
the public, is, that it would, to a great extent, neutralise the very object for 
which that institution was established; namely, to elevate public taste. As to 
the pictures receiving any damage from atmospheric influences, in their present 
situation, I deny it altogether. Ido not believe there is any foundation for the 
assertion. Lam a frequent visitor at the National Gallery, and have been a close 
observer of the pictures there for the last 10 years, The result of my experience 
is, that I do not hesitate to assert that the pictures have not suffered during that 
period, except from violence, and injudicious treatment. 

10014. Lord Seymour.] You do not think that coal smoke hurts the pictures7— 
[can see no evidence of it. I find, for instance, the Titians at the National 
Gallery, looking like the Titians I know elsewhere; whether in l'rance, in Italy, 
in my Own possession, or in private galleries in England. And so of the rest. 
Had this rapid decay, which has been so much talked about, been really going 
on, occupied as I constantly am with pictures of the same class as those in the 
callery, 1 must certainly have observed it. But 1 contend that this idea is an 
utter delusion. I believe it was first suggested by the Royal Academy, not from 
any regard for the national pictures, but simply in order to obtain for themselves 
exclusive possession of a public building, one half of which they have too long 
encumbered. I feel thoroughly convinced that by the removal of the National 
Gallery to a distance difficult of access, and even Kensington would be too 
dificult of access, you would so diminish the chances of instructing the people in 
art, that the object of the institution would be in a great measure defeated. The 
more frequent the opportunities for contemplating models of excellence, the more 
rapidly will education in art advance. ‘Therefore, we ought to take care not only 
not to diminish those opportunities, but, on the contrary, we should use every 
endeavour to multiply them. 

10015. Are the Committee to understand that you would sooner lave the 
present National Gallery placed where it is, than have a larger gallery with 
more rooms and allowing of a better arrangement of the pictures, if it was to 
be ata greater distance than the present National Gallery from the centre of 
the metropolis? —In order to answer that question properly, I must have proof 
that there is no other alternative. I do not contend for that identical spot, if it 
should be found impossible to procure sufficient space there to raise a gallery 
commensurate with the dignity of the country. What I meant to say was, that 
a National Gallery ought to be in a central situation. 

10016. All you mean is, as I understand you, that the conveniences and the 
disadvantages of a site must be carefully weighed before it is fixed upon *— 
That is self-evident. But I am decidedly of opinion, that provided sufficient 
space could be obtained, there is no site in the metropolis that combines so 
many advantages for a National Gallery as the present one. Whether the 
gallery remain where it is, or whether it be removed, I contend for the necessity 
ofa central situation. ari 

10017. Do you contemplate a much larger gallery than the present National 
Gallery 2—Yes, a much larger one. 

10018. Do you contemplate giving further facilities to students for seeing and 
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M. Moore, Esq, copying pictures?—-Of course ; everything should be on a much more com 
—- — hensive scale. _ 
| a2 July 1353. 10019. Then space becomes a very important object for that pur 
. Necessarily. 
10020. And the cost of space in any ventral position is very conside 
i this town ?—I am aware of that difficulty ; but, still, I maintain, that the Ncreased 
| facilities for contemplating works of excellence, which a central situation Would 
i 
iy 
. 
. 


Pose ?__ 


rable in 


afford, must so improve the taste of the people, and, thence, both the style ang 
commercial value of our manufactures, as to amply repay, in the end, even 
very considerable pecuniary sacrifice. ' 

10021. Butstudents have told us that thev would sooner go further, e 
t as Kensington, if they could have better accommodation, and a gallery 


tl 


ven ag far 


. Mery Where they 
i) could more constantly study without interruption ; do you not think that evidence 


1 i of that kind is of value in regard to this question ?—I must beg leave to ask wh, 
| Wh those students are? Am I to understand that they are the habitual copyists Bt the 
gallery? The mere making, what I may term, coloured maps of pictures, which 
| is the case with the majority of the copyists I have seen at the gallery, withon, 
\" investigating the principles upon which those pictures were produced, is not beino 
a ‘‘student,” as I understand the term. I understood your question to re 
the habitual copyists at the gallery. 
10022. You do not think that they ought to be much consulted ?—Pey 
they ought to some extent ; but very little ought to be sacrificed to them, 
10023. What persons can the Committee examine except persons who have 
frequented the gallery either as amateurs or for the purpose of COPYINE pictures } 
— There are many other persons, who, although they may never make copies at 
the gallery, yet have a far higher claim to be considered as students than the 
majority of those who do; consequently, their convenience also deserves consi- 
deration. ‘These require the gallery to be in a central situation, that they may 
constantly use it as a place of reference; as a place where, like in a library, the 
best authors may be consulted. I do not mean to assert that none who copy at 
the gallery are students in the higher acceptation of the term; what | say is, 
that, in order to come under the category of ‘student at the gallery,” it is not 
iB necessary to make copies there. ‘To meditate before fine works, again and again, 
to build theories as to the principles upon which their great qualities were pro- 
duced, and then, at home, to test practically, in various ways, the value of those 
theories, is as much being a student as making tame maps of entire pictures, 
Then, the convenience of the public at large must be thought of, and this is best 
met by retaining the gallery in a situation where it is most easy of .access to the 
greatest nuinber. 

16024. You would call those persons either artists or amateurs ?—The persons 
to whom you refer, that is, those who frequent the gallery for the purpose of 
copying pictures, may be either. 

10025. Therefore, if the Committee have had the evidence of artists, and 
amateurs, and copyists, they have had, generally, the only avuilable evidence 
upon this question, have they not !—The evidence of such persons is, of course, 
entitled to fair consideration ; but it must be borne in mind, that they form only 
a very small section of the community, or even of the class more immediately 

. connected with art. It must be clearly proved to me that it is impossible to 
obtain space for the gallery in town, before I consented to its being removed to 
a distance. 
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| 10026. You think that almost any sum of money should be sacrificed in order 
| to obtain available space, rather than leave a central situation ?—TI consider the 
advautages of a central situation so great, as to be well worth our while to make 


a very considerable pecuniary sacrifice in order to secure it. Of course, there 
must be a limit. [ repeat, that the capital so invested would eventually return 
a very large interest. The increased opportunities there would be ef elevating 
public taste could not fail to act beneficially upon the character of our manu- 
factures, and consequently upen the com merce of the country. 

10027. Do you think it of importance that, in connexion with the pictures, 
there should be a combination of any other objects of art, such as statues, 0 
other antiquities, and that prints and drawings should be brought into the same 
building with the National Gallery; or do you attach no great importance {0 
\ such a combination ‘— | attach no great importance to such a combination ; but 

l think that drawings strictly belong to the picture gallery. 


10028, With 
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/ 
10028. With regard to the prints ?—I think the prints would be of advant 

o the National Gallery; but far less so than drawings. 

to 50029. Do you think it desirable that there should be a collection of casts of all 


she best statues, collected close at hand ;-~I think we ought to have a collection 
ofall the finest casts that could be obtained. This collection ought to contain casts 
iat only from all the finest Greek and more ancient statues, but likewise from 
she sculptures of Michael Angelo, and other sculptors of the 15th century. It 
could also comprise casts from the J hidian and other marbles, in the British 
Museum. Indeed, every town in the kingdom ought to have a gallery of the 
finest yoo ™ oa anit 2 . or 

10030. You mean every tuwn of considerable population ?—Yes ; such as 
\anchester, Birmingham, and Liverpool. 

P 10031. If we were to endeavour to combine these various collections in one 
group OF buildings, it would require a very considerable space ?—It would; but 
[ do not see the necessity of combining them. 

10032. You think that, with a view of keeping the National Gallery in a cen- 
tral position, it would be as well to put these different collections, which require 
great space, more distant from the centre /—I do not exactly understand why 
keeping the National Gallery ina central situation should necessitate the removal 
of the sculptures to an Inconvenient distance. 

10033. You say that you see no great reason for combining in one building 
the casts and sculptures with the pictures ?—I do not see any necessity for it. 

10034. Then you would prefer keeping the pictures in a central situation, 
and letting the casts and sculpture go to a more distant situation ?—The casts 
and sculptures might also be kept in a central situation, although not under the 
same roof. I call the British Museum strictly a central situation. 

10035. Then you would incur two expenses, one to procure space enough .or 
the National Gallery, and another to get space enough for a building adapted to 
the sculpture, that extensive collection of sculpture which your present view 
would require ?—I can see no disadvantage in having several museums or gal- 
leries in so large a place as London, but the contrary ; by keeping the museums 
separate, accordiny to their legitimate divisions, there would be less danger of 
any of them being over-crowded, an evil to which some ascribe such disastrous 
consequences, at least to paintings. 

10036. Then you think it an advantage to disperse the collections, so that 
persons may go from one building to another, rather than that they should all 
be crowded together in one spot ?—I do not see any positive disadvantage in 
combining paintings, sculptures, drawings, and prints under the same roof; but 
you would then certainly be liable to the evil of which many so bitterly com- 
plain; namely, to crowds of people collecting in the building, and perhaps on 
one particular spot, at the same time. 

10037. They may not only be injurious to the collection, but they are in each 
other's way ?—There would certainly be an advantage in dividing the visitors. 

10038. Chairman.} If the locality where the collections were placed were two 
or three times as large, so as to adapt it to the increased amount of objects, 
would not that neutralise the crowding ?—It would to a certain extent; but you 
could hardly compel the public to distribute themselves equally over the building. 
There would frequently be crowds collected in one particular department 

10039. There has veen no difficulty found in the British Museum on that 
account ‘—Not that I have heard; but, now, our collections of art are in separate 
buildings. 

10040. Have you any further observations to make?—No. 


a ge 


W. B. Spence, Esq., called in; and Examined. 


10041. YOU are well acquainted with the Uffizzi Gallery, of Florence, and 
also with the Pitti Gallery :—Yes, i am. 

10042, You were at Florence, I believe, at the time when the list of queries 
Sent out from the Foreign Office at my request, was placed in the hands of the 
tirectors of the Florentine Gallery ?—I was. hi 

10043. And I believe they were desirous you should give some additional 
“etal besides those they did us the favour to send in writing ?—-Such was the 
ase, 
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10044. Are you aware of its having been stated by a gentleman of er 
authority, Cornelius, the well known German painter, that the Florentine Galle mt 
was one of the best planned and arranged of any he knew in Europe ?—So he. : 
to me, in a conversation we had on the subject. ad 

10045. Did he in stating that, allude merely to the architectural arrangeme 
or did he seem to consider that the combination of sculpture and painting nt, 
the same saloons was an advantage ?—I think he alluded principally to the an 
tectural arrangement and the various sections of art contained under one roof < 

10046. He was decidedly favourable to that combination which exists i 
Florence, and which has been frequently under discussion in this Committee 1 
Decidedly. 

10047. Was he also of opinion that the arrangement at Florence of an out, 
gallery, and a number of contiguous chambers devoted to special parts ofthe 
collection, was an advantage ?—Yes, I think he was. : 

10048. There isa good deal of attention paid, is there not, to the colour of the 
walls in hanging pictures at Florence ?—Yes ; they have lately tried some exper; 
ments ina new room which has been painted red. The ‘Tribune and all] x 
older parts of the gallery are hung with red. silk, nor did they ever make any 
attempt to paint the walls by colouring the plaster ; the colour that has been 
tried has entirely failed, and spoils the effect of the pictures. 

10049. Do you mean that it is the same red as the silk which you allude ty 
in the Tribune?—No; the red that they have painted is so very strong jp 
colour that it completely kills the effect of the pictures; the director himself 
said it was done merely as an experiment, and that they thought silk was the 
best material. He gave me part of the silk of the Tribune, which | brought with 
me to show the Committee (producing it). A door has been made to the old 
portion of the Tribune, but the curtains are modern to match the rest. This js 
the attempt to match it, but it looks a little brighter. 

10050. Butthey consider that a good species of colour for giving a favour. 
able effect to the pictures ?—Yes; and I have observed in the rooms at Florence, 
in the gallery where they have carpets down half the year, they take them u 
during the summer months, which often makes a difference in the aspect of the 
pictures, for the carpets being dark, and the rooms small, when the carpets 
are taken up the marble pavement reflects the light on those pictures which 
hang lowest, and makes them appear discoloured, as it were, from the change. 

10051. In short, the result of your experience is, that a great deal depends 
upon the colour of the walls, the floor, and other incidental circumstances in 
regard to the effect of pictures in the gallery ?—Yes. 

10052. They pay a good deal of attention to that in Italy ?— Yes. 

10053. I believe but little attention has been paid to those matters in this 
country ?—Yes, I believe it has. 

10054. And in that respect it would be desirable, would it not, that we should 
take example from the older and more experienced galleries on the Continent? 
—Yes. 

10055. You have been in communication with what is called the restorer in 
Florence, have you not ?—Yes, | have. 

10056. He is a salaried officer of the establishment, I believe ?—He is. 

10057. Are his services entirely confined to the establishmeut ¢-— Kntirely to 
the gallery. 

10058. Lord W. Graham.] It is stated in answer. to the questions that there 
are two restorers ?—There are two, but one belongs to the Pitti Collection, and 
the other to the Uffizzi. 

10059. Chairman.) In both instances they are entirely coufined to their own 
collections ?—Entirely ; they are not at liberty to restore other pictures. 

10060. Have they any other duties to perform ¢—No, that is their sole duty. 

10061. Is there such a constant amount of restoration going on as constantly 
to employ them ? —Yes. * 

30062. Do you consider that amount of restoration beneficial to the pictures’ 
—Not without it is required. When the Duchy of Lucca went over to Tuscany, 
several pictures which were bought or came over from Lucca, being in a very 
dilapidated condition, required anti, to make them at all visible; they we 
not, however, pictures of any very great value, and when I was last there, the 
restorer was employed in cleaning some of these. 


. . iD 
10063. Do you mean that those two gentlemen were engaged specially < 
consequen¢ 
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sequence of a fresh supply of pictures having come to the Florence galleries 
a ice or elsewhere !—Yes. 
10064: Then they are not normal and constant officers of the gallery 1—They 
af normal and constant ; but they were more employed than usual from that 
v 


QUse+ = ’ ae oe / : 
« 19065. Supposing these gentlemen are constant and salaried officers of the 


vallery: is there sufficient employment for them in the pictures of the old collee- 
“, us of Florence 1—Yes. 

r 10006. ‘Then I suppose there must be much more cleaning and restoration 
going on 10 Florence than here ?— Decidedly. You may perhaps recollect that 
‘hey have an immense number of pictures at Florence, some of which are 
scarcely ever seen by the public, because they are put in what they eall their 
deposit there are always several pictures waiting to be restored, in order to be 
hung up 12 the gallery. | . 

10007: According to your idea of the best mode of preserving pictures, do 
you consider the services of these gentlemen constantly employed in the gallery 
necessary ?—I should say they are. 

,0068. Do you consider that their services are beneficially bestowed, as regards 
the condition of the pictures ?—That very often isa matter of opinion. I should 
certainly have said that some pictures which [ have seen seem to have been very 
ably restored ; but sometimes I am not so well satisfied. 

10069. Do you know what are the requisite qualifications for the restorer of 
ihe gallery in Florence: what sort of education and knowledge must he possess ?— 
He must be a practical restorer ; he should be able to draw; he should have 
received an education as an artist ; he should be able to paint to some extent; for 
‘nstance, if there is a hand, or a finger, or a nail wanting, he should be able to 
paint it im such a way that, supposing it were a fine master, it should not be an 
eyesore, though not as fine as the picture itself. 

10070. That it should not be distinguishable, if possible ?—If possible. 

10071. Of course picture-restoring comprises picture-cleaning ?—Yes. 

10072. Do they require any scientific or chemical knowledge ?—I think their 
chemical knowledge is entirely practical. When I was there, the restorer was 
filtering some varnish ; I asked him if I could see it, and he said, “ We have no 
« secrets here; this is a new varnish that we have got from France, Damar 
«varnish, which [have employed the last years with great success; we find it of 
“a much lighter quality, and though we have not yet had many years expe- 
“rience, I fancy it will entirely supersede the use of mastic varnish, which has 
“many disadvantages, especially that of being often very difficult to take off.” 

10073. Do you or do you not think, from your own knowledge of the educa- 
cation these gentlemen have, that they require to possess some elementary know- 
ledge of chemistry ?—I consider that they do. I do not think, however, they 
could make a chemical analysis. 

10074. Mr. Vernon.] Practically, they have no chemical knowledge ?—No, 
except as regards their art. 

10075. Chairman.] Is it your belief that they require to pass something of an 
examination, as to a certain amount of elementary chemical knowledge, which 
should make them cautious in dealing with the materials they employ ?— 
Yes, 

10076. You alluded to this Damar varnish, and .said that it was lighter and 
better adapted to preserve and improve the appearance of pictures than the 
mastic varnish; has it long been in use in the Florence Gallery ?—He said about 
a year, 

10077. It is of recent introduction -—Yes, of recent introduction. 

10078. Do you consider that they have had sufficient experience of it to make 
it quite safe to employ that varnish geuerally?—He had been making experi- 
ments with it, but not upon the most valuable pictures ; they were second-rate 
pictures that he was employed in restoring, and he said he made experiments on 
them, and found the result very satisfactory. 

10079. They were dealing cautiously with it at first, in order to test its qua- 
lities before they applied it to pictures of great value ?—Yes. 

10080. You have alluded to their care in purifying and filtering this varnish ; 
Were they in the habit of preparing the mastic varnish in ordinary use ?—Yes. 

10081. Is it prepared by the cleaner ?—It is prepared by the cleaner. 

0.59. " 4U 3 10082. Then 
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10082. Then of course he has sufficient knowledge of the ingredientg 


e,e . ‘ é . ‘ a . 

composition of the varnishes to be able to test their quality !—He said thit i: 
. be C 

never trusted to the people who sold the varnish’ made up, because there Was 4 

WAS 5, 


great a demand very often for it, that they sold it before it was sufficiently ... 
soned, or had been kept sufficiently long to be fit for use; and it is a well-Ran 
fact that all varnish, mastic varnish especially, if not kept, has a very deleterin. 
effect on pictures. z th 

10083. They attach very great importance in Florence to the quality of 4] 
varnish that they put upon the pictures ?>-——They do, . 

10084. They consider it essential to the preservation of the pictures that the 
varnish should be of the best description, pure, and altogether unexception "i 
its quality ?—Certainly. 

10085. What is the number of officers of various kinds employed in’ the esta 
blishment at Florence ?—From 18 to 20. - 

10086. Are those officers, or any portion of them, employed in other duties 
besides the mere attention to the pictures and their preservation /—With regard 
to the inferior officers, their constant occupation is to act as guardians of the 
pictures, and to see that they are not injured by the public; but they also must 
be acquainted with some manual occupation, as joiners, blacksmiths, relineys of 
pictures, and so forth ; and when repairs are required in the gallery, they ap, 
employed, because the direction they would not like to trust to people whom 
they did not perfectly well know, as they are often left alone in the gallery at 
times when it is not open to the public. 

10087. I suppose the officers of that class are more numerous than they micht 
be otherwise, for the purpose of being able from time to time to enable the dj. 
rectors to avail themselves of their services in those ways ?—I think so. 

10088. That you consider a very beneficial plan?—lI do. 

10089. It saves the risk of tradesmen, not conversant with localities where 
precious objects of that kind are exposed, dealing carelessly or ignorantly wit), 
the business that they are put to ?>—Yes. 

10990. Mr. Vernon.| How do you find the climate of Florence tell upon the 
pictures ?>—I think that the climate of Florence produces no material effect upon 
the pictures if once they are well cleaned. 

10091. Then what is it that keeps the picture-restorer in such constant em- 
ployment; is his occupation principally the removal of all old varnish for the 
sake of putting on a new one ?—That is principally his occupation. 


al in 


10092. What is the principal cause of the varnish becoming so injured as to 
make it necessary that it should be frequently removed !—The pictures which 
the restorer is generally occupied in cleaning in Florence are those of the 17th 
century, of which there are a great number ; and these pictures were principally 
varnished with bad mastic varnish, and even some of the pictures, as he showed 
me, had a varnish upon them made of amber, which it is almost impossible to 
get off, because it unites with the under coat, the painting adheres to it, and, in 
fact, to take it off destroys the picture; there is no remedy for it. 

1093. You are alluding to pictures such as those of the Bolognese school? 
—Yes; and also of the Florentine school of the 17th century. 

10094. Do you mean to say by the description you have given, that this amber 
enters into the composition.of the paint itself, or only into the composition of 
the varnish which was intended to protect the paint ?—I think the amber 
varnish was made with amber; this varnish adheres to the paint so firmly, that 
any acid sufficiently strong to bring it off would bring with it the painting 
itself. 

10095. That has been found to be very frequently the case with masters of that 
later period, has it not ?—Yes, very often. 

10096. You consider that that alone would be an answer to my question, as 
to the necessity for the constant employment of a person to deal with that 
varnish ?>--No; I think that in cases where pictures are varnished with that 
varnish they must be left alone, because the very varnish itself almost precludes 
the possibility of taking it off. 

10097. In fact, at Florence they are at present very much engaged in remov- 


ing varnish, which almost invariably adheres to the picture, so that practically 
uire the 


restorer 


they are constantly taking off some’ part of the picture, which they req 
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rorer to repaint ;-—No; the pictures on which this varnish 


appily second rate pictures ; in the gallery 1 only saw two.or three. 
,0098. You mean that answer to apply generally ‘to the masters of the 
centtry, and not to any great number of pictures in the Uthzzi :— Yes. 
,0099. Is it the practice in Florence now to restore pictures, 


is employed are 
17th 


eoterae or to repaint 
shem to any great extent ?—I think it is. 

10100. Is there a practice now which obtains very much in the north of Italv 
io bring in pictures from churches which are in a damp and damaged State, and 
io have them completely repainted?—I should not say that they ann 
letely repainted them, but [ have known instances in which pictures which have 
peen much spoilt and injured in parts have been repainted and restored, and 
made up for sending away, perhaps to America; but that does not apply to works 
of a high elass. 

10101. Do you consider that in the management of the Florentine Gal 
there is, upon the whole, a conscientious desire to daub or paint over the ze 
york of the old masters as little as possible? 
that was not the case some years ago. 


lery 
nuine 
I certainly think so now; but 


10102. Chairman.| Some of those varnishes to which you have all 
as the amber varnish, and the copal varnisn, they used in old time 
the pictures, did they not, for the, purpose of almost glazing them, 
tion to the pictures for ever ?—That oiten was the idea. 


uded, such 
$s to put on 
as a protec- 


10103. Are they not in the habit, in Italy, in cases, of necessity, of removing 
varnish by means of penknives.and sharp instruments ?—I believe sometimes that 
has been had recourse to. 

10104. Is the system of cleaning with the penknife much practised in the 
Florence Gallery ?—I think it.is, in certain pictures, where dirt in fact has to be 
removed from crevices. 

10105. 1s it not, when very cautiously and skilfully done, considered in that 
country the safest of all modes of cleaning ?—Yes, it. is. 

10106. Itis practised a good deal.at Rome, is it not ?—I think it is. 

10107. Do you know the studio.of Capalti 7—Yes. 

10108. ‘Do you know that he is in the habit of el aning pictures in that way ? 
—No, I do not. j 

10109. Can you state the number of pictures in the two galleries, the Uffizzi 
and the Pittif---No; butin the Uffizzi alone there must be from 5,000 to 6,000, 
if not more ; there is a collection of portraits, which goes the whole way round 
the gallery. 

10110. Do you mean the portraits of painters :—No, portraits of everyboily, 
from Adam down to the present time almost; there are from 600 to 800 of them, 
[may mention that tle restorers are constantly occupied, not only for: the 
galleries, but for the whole ofthe state pictures in Tuscany. 


10111. Are the Pisan and other collections under the charge of these gentle- 
men ?—At Pisa | do not think there is a collection which strictly comes under 
their eare. 

10112. Are these two gentlemen employed in cleaning pictures in the other 
galleries >—No; at Sienna they have an establishment of their own. 

10113. Do you know the salary of the restorers at Florence ?—No, I do not 
know what their salary is; but [ think I can tell pretty nearly. 

10114. Do you consider them very well paid --—I do not know whether they 
would be considered well paid in England, but they have about 40 dollars a 
month, 


10115. Is that considered a high salary at Florence? 


It is. 

10116. Is the salary made what they consider high, upon the principle that 

it is necessary to pay people of that, description well, to ensure caution and trust- 
Worthiness in the performance of their duties ’—Yes, I think they are paid higher 
proportion than any other employés in the gallery. 
_ 10117. Have you any notion of the time they take in cleaning a picture ; are 
they very cautious with it; cleaning it in part first, and then letting it stand ; 
ordo they clean them out and out ?-—I think they have generally two or three 
pictures in hand at once, and that they are not in too ereat a hurry; because 
Many pictures from being cleaned in too ereat a hurry may be injured ; whereas 
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if emollients are used instead of acids, in process of time they will have th 
advantage, without having any deleterious effect upon the pictures, 

10118. Lord W. Graham.| In No. 3, of the answers from Florence, j, ; 

: eg Thee. is 
stated, “ All works having reference to the fine arts are admissible tg ; 
“ museum, except copies and material reproductions ;” can you explain wha; + 
meant by “ material reproductions ”?—I should say, that copies in casts ‘ 
marbles are meant ; that is the literal translation of the Italian; the meanj 
certainly that. 

10119. Chairman.} As distinct from mere surface painting ?— Yes, 

10120. Have you any further observations to make ?—I merely wish to gq 
that very often the varnish, from age and so on, may give a merit to a paintinc 
which it does not possess ; and a painting which has come into the hands of the 
cleaners may be restored perfectly well, and yet, instead of having gained any. 
thing by the cleaning, it may have lost both in the eyes of the public and of th, 
connoisseur, although the cleaner himself would not be to blame. The Italiang 
have a proverb, that “ Time paints, but does not draw.” In cleaning pictures 
you must more or less take off the painting, as it were, of time; if pictures were 
never cleaned, they would probably become perfectly black; and you might then 
as well have so many slates hung up in the gallery as pictures, and that eyen 
in the climate of Italy. As an instance of this 1 may mention that a picture 
bought by the King of Bavaria (a Raphael) had been entirely lost sight of 
in consequence of the action of the atmosphere and smoke in the room in which 
it was hung; it had been condemned to the servants’ room, and considered 
a painting of no value; it was discovered by the doctor, who went to see 
one of the servants who was sick ; and on looking up, while he was feeling his 
pulse, his eye caught this picture; the doctor, who was a connoisseur, directly 
informed the Marquis, to whom the picture belonged ; which shows that if pic- 
tures are never cleaned, they become obliterated and almost invisible, even in 
that climate. Still I apprehend, that from the great improvement in the resto- 
ration of pictures now introduced, such as using turpentine or varnish instead of 
oil in the repainting, and of avoiding boiled oil or deleterious varnishes to give 
them effect, pictures once well restored and not exposed to damp, will require 
no further restoration for many years, and then merely the removal of the 
varnish. 

10121. What do you consider to be the nature of the Damar resin, which is 
made into varnish ?—It is a resin, I think, of the same quality as the mastic. 

10122. Do you know where it comes from ?—I believe it.comes from the East, 
but I am not sure. 

10123. Do you know what it takes its name from ?—No, I do not; I have 
heard it always called Damar varnish. 

10124. You were under an impression, were you not, that it took its name 
from a French manufacturer of that name!—I heard so. 

10125. You heard Mr. Farrer state in his evidence, that he believed the name 
was an abbreviation of Damascus, did you not ?—No, I did not. 

10126. Lord W. Graham.| It comes from Damascus, does it not!—I knew 
it came from the East, but I was not aware whether it came from one of the 
islands, or where. The great secret in the Damar varnish which is sold in 
France, I believe, is merely that the turpentine mixed with it should be perfectly 
pure and well seasoned. ) 

10127. Chairman.| You have a document, I believe, with you, which the 
director of the gallery at Florence requested you to lay before the Committee 
relative to the hanging of pictures, the decorations of the walls, and so forth, 
have you not ?—Yes, | have. 
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Colonel Mure. Mr. Vernon. 
Mr, Ewart. Mr. Monckton Milnes. 
Mr. Baring Wall. Lord William Graham. 
Lord Elcho. Mr. Stirling. 


Lord Seymour. 
COLONEL MURE, tn tHe Cuair. 


Sir William Cubitt, called in ; and Examined. 


10128. YOU are one of the Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851 ? 
—| am. 

10129. You took part in that capacity in the purchase of the ground at Ken- 
ington Gore 2— Yes; that was the first ground we bought. 

10130. Can you mention the extent of the ground ; it has been stated by the 
Secretary to be about 86 acres ?—That is about the amount that has been already 
purchased. 

10131. There is an allusion made, in answer to question No. 8740, by Mr. 
Bowring, to an extension of the ground, which would make it 170 acres in all; 
s that the case >—We have no means of doing that at present. 

10132. Is there any reason to suppose that there is either ground sufficient in 
thet neighbourhood available for the purpose, or that there is any intention on 
the part of the Commission to purchase ground to the amount of 170 acres -—Not 
that | am aware of; I believe we could have purchased 170 acres, had we had the 
means at the time. 

10133. Lord Seymour.] Eighty-six acres have been purchased, as I under- 
stand ?—They have. 

10134. Were those 86 acres purchased solely with the money of the Commis- 
sioners, or were they purchased by the contribution of Government, together with 
the money of the Commissioners ?—It was a joint contribution ; the Commis- 
sioners found 150,0002., and the Government another 150,000 l., the whole of 
which is not quite expended. 

10135. Then those 86 acres altogether have cost nearly 300,000 l. ?—Very 
nearly. 

10136. Chairman.| Then there are at this moment no disposable funds for 
increasing the purchase to the extent alluded to of 170 acres, nor is there any 
actual intention of augmenting the ground to that amount?—No; the feeling 
is that the Commissioners, with the assistance of the Government, have now 
obtained as much land as they originally proposed to buy, although they pointed 
out that Parliament would do well to purchase the whole of the unoccupied ground 
contiguous to their own purchase. 

10137. Mr. Ewart.| Was there not an ulterior object proposed at first, that 
the Commission contributing a certain portion of land purchased out of the sur- 
plus of the late Exhibition, the Government were to furnish an equal portion ! 
—Yes: that whatever we could supply out of the surplus, the Government 
should meet with an equal sum, and that has been done. 

10138. Mr. B. Wall.) There having been 86 acres purchased already, ihe 
other 84 acres to make up the 170 acres, would probably cost 300,000 l. more ; 
those 170 acres being contemplated by the Commissioners to be a sufficient 
quantity of land for the purpose of moving the gallery to Kensington Gore, sup- 
posing the gallery to be moved there ?—My feeling is, that there is room enough 
lor the gallery at Kensington Gore now. 

10139. Upon the 86 acres that have been purchased ?—Yes. 

— 10139*, Then why did the Commissioners propose to purchase 84 acres more, 
if those additional 84 acres are not wanted for public purposes tliere ?—I have 
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generally, with the collection of the National Gallery of paintings t—So I always 
understood, and we also proposed that there should be (as I suppose eventual} 
there will be) a national school of design, such as that which exists now jy " 
smaller degree at Marlborough House. 

10174. Was it considered essential that that combination should take place, oy 
in the event of that combination not taking place, would they still have pyre. 
ferred that site for the National Gallery of Paintings, although the other collec. 
tions might remain at the British Museum and elsewhere ?—We always supposed 
that it was a good site for a national gallery of paintings, and I think it is so ag 
far as 1 am able to judge of such things, as I know of none so clear of buildings to 
be had about London. 

10175. Even if the National Gallery were not to be united, the Commission 
you apprehend, would still consider it desirable to remove the National Galler 
of Pictures to that site?—I think that would be the idea of the Commissioneys. 
in fact, the Commissioners did everything they could with a view to the advance. 
ment of art in its best sense. 

10176. Can you state how many other institutions it was proposed to colleet 
upon the same site ?—-Speaking of chartered institutions like the Royal Societ 
and the Astronomical Society, I do not know how many there were ; there 
might be perhaps four, or possibly more than that. 

10177. Lord Elcho.| Besides the four chartered institutions to which you 
have referred, I understand you to say you intended to make it the centre of 
industrial art and industrial science; did you mean to transfer the School of 
Design from Somerset House to that site ?’—Certainly. 

10178. Any other institutions ?—The School of Design chiefly regards art, 
but our scheme embraces schools of scientific industry ; in fact, the site would be 
the nucleus for study of all objects of art. 

10179. You say there would be four chartered institutions such as the Royal 
Suciety -—I say that there might be, not that there will be. 

10180. Would they occupy a considerable space of ground ?—-No, our sup- 
position always was, that the institutions that came there would form altogether a 
building with apartments suitable to each, and accessible to a good library and 
philosophical apparatus. 

10181. Was it intended that there should be several buildings, or one large 
building only :We never got so far as to intend buildings of any kind; the 
question is a general question ; there may be, and if the thing goes on there no 
doubt will be, buildings erected there, but that would be done not by the Com- 
missioners, but by the parties for whose benefit they were intended ; all the 
Commissioners have done, or can do, is to find the means of having them, and if 
the parties who are more interested, and the Government think fit to have them, 
that is their affair. 

10182. You say the design was merely to afford the parties interested the 
opportunity of there being connected together on one spot a great industrial 
art and scientific institution, or institutions ; have the parties interested, to whom 
you allude, received that proposal favourably, or otherwise ?—-Some have re- 
ceived it favourably, and some unfavourably ; some of them do not like remov- 
ing; some say that Kensington Gore is too far west. My answer to them is, 
that if that is not the right place now, it will be so in a few years ; and that it 
will be the centre of all the élite of the metropolis connected with art. 

19183. Are you aware whether the chartered societies to which you allude, 
have, or have not, declined to remove their collections to Kensington 1—We 
have never entered into any negotiations with them. They have some of them 
sent us memorials and resolutions, telling us we are too far off. 

10184. Js the effect of their resolutions, that they would rather remain where 
they are ?—-No; none of them are content to remain exactly where they are. 
There is no other place I could mention, possessing equal advantages, that they 
could have on such terms; and as to the distance, | am of opinion that that 
objection will vanish altogether within 20 years. 

10185. Do you think it suitable for schools of design -—I think so; and it 
will become more and more so every day. ’ 

10186. You do not think it too far removed from the centre of London:— 
No; because it will be the centre of the best part of London, in the course of a 
few years. 

10187. Do you mean by that to say, that in the direction of sein om 

there 
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there will be many buildings, streets, and squares erected which do not now 
oxist >—They will be erected wherever there is room for them, and they will be 
ihe best kind of houses. 

10188. Is there at present unoccupied ground to the westward of the ground 

ou have purchased, which you think is likely, in the course of time, to be built 

»p and inhabited >—Yes; but the whole of the property in that neighbour- 
jood will be so valuable, that none but the best class of houses will be built 
upon it 5 that land will sell at the rate of from 5,0007. to 7,000/. an acre. 

10189. You anticipate, do you not, that there will be buildings erected to a 
considerable extent to the westward of the site you have purchased !—I do not 
say to a considerable extent; but there will be some building no doubt. — 

10190. Do you think that the objections which are now made to the site of 
ihe present gallery, in consequence of the smoke which procceds from the 
puildings surrounding it, will hold good with regard to this site in the course of 
ime, when, as you describe it, the ground which is not at present built on is 
covered with buildings and inhabited ?—The two cases are not at all the same. 
The Kensington site never can be in the same predicament as the site of the 

resent National Gallery, which is surrounded by factories, gas works, and 
ihings of that kind; that state of things never can exist at Kensington. 

10191. Are there at present no factories at Kensington ;—None, except 
door-cloth factories, which are matters of no consequence, as far as this question is 
concerned. 

10192. Do you think that the buildings likely to be erected on the present 
unoccupied ground will not be of a character to emit great quantities of smoke, 
such as baths and washhouses and other things, in the neighbourhood, of the 
National Gallery ?—Yes. 

10193. Mr. Vernon.] Are there not some chemical works in that neighbour- 
hood ?—Not that I am aware of. 

10194. Mr. B. Vall.] Would you not be one of the first to recommend the 
erection of baths and washhouses ?—Yes; they are highly necessary no doubt; 
but | should mention that they do not emit large volumes of smoke like manu- 
factories. 

10195. In building your gallery at Kensington, you would bring a working 
population about it, would you not, who would need that convenience in the one 
district that is given in the other?—No; I think that baths and washhouses are 
not likely to be required in the neighbourhood of our land at Kensington Gore 
as they are in Seven Dials. 

10196. Mr. M. Milnes.] Would not the houses that would be built in the 
neighbourhood of Kensington Gore be likely to be such as would be inhabited 
principally during the summer time, and which therefore would not be likely 
to produce so much smoke as houses in the more populous parts of the town ?— 
Yes; they would be the best class of houses, such as those at Prince’s Gate, 
which are of a very superior kind. 

10197. Mr. B. Wall.| Do you not think that, generally speaking, there is 
great hardship in making it necessary to remove the population of one district 
to another five or six miles off?-I do not contemplate that anything of that 
kind will be done. 

10198. Do you not think that the necessary consequence of removing the 
Schools of Design, and institutions of that nature, to a very much greater dis- 
tance from the population that now makes use of them than they are at present, 
would be a hardship upon them ?—I can scarcely say, but it must be remembered 
that it is not five or six miles to this site. 

10199. How, for instance, would the population of Spitalfields, a population 
eminently in want of instruction in design, be benefited by the removal of the 
School of Design three miles further off from them than it is at present ?—They 
would be in the same position as the schools of design in other parts of the 
kingdom, 

10200. Mr. Ewart.] And there is a local school at Spitalfields at present, is 
rae oats and that would remain in connexion with the principal 
school, 

10201. Mr. B. Wall.] Tben it would be only the removal of the staff, and 
not the removal of the population, that you contemplate ?—Certainly ; the prin- 
“pal school of design would be in my mind something like an university, and 
there would be schools in connexion with it all over the kingdom. 
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10202. Mr. Ewart.] It would be a central school of design?—Yes; that ; 
what we always contemplated. P 

10203. Are you aware that that was recommended by the Committee of 1836) 
—No, 

102¢4, You do not know that it was recommended that there should bea centya] 
chool in London, which should radiate and be in connexion with other Schools 
in the country ?— No, I was not aware of it; but that makes our case stronger. 
we desire to prepare for such a thing. . 

10203. You have said something about your original plan of treating wit}, 
the different institutions you aave mentioned ; having heard that some of those 
learned bodies dissent from and disapprove of the proposition for their removal 
what is your present plan?—We have no plan. 

10206, Have you ever contemplated what would be the probable extent of the 
buildings that would be necessary for all the various institutions >—There would 
be very few buildings necessary. 

10207. You have no definite plan, I understand you to say, at present ?—No 
Somerset House is but one building, though it is used for a variety of purposes: 
we do not propose to build ; questions are put to me as if we proposed to do 
certain things, whereas the fact is that we propose to do nothing but find the 
ground. 

10208. You have no definite plan at present ?—No. 

10209. You have no definite idea of the number of institutions that it would 
be proper to combine with the National Gallery ?>—No. 


10210. Mr. B. Wall.| Did the Commissioners cause the soil to be examined 
by competent authorities ?—We knew the soil generally; it is gravel, with very 
little clay. / 

10211. Do you consider it a dry soil ?—Yes, very much so. 

10212. Is it not a very shelving piece of land 2—No. 

10213. How much of the 86 acres you have purchased would be called table 
land, upon which there would be the power of building on a flat surface ?—Very 
little, except the lower part; the lower part is flat. 

10214. That is the part which is the furthest from the road, is it not ?—Yes. 
no part of the land falls very much, but it is very well adapted to forming 
terraces. 

10215. Mr. Vernon.} Although the Commissioners contemplated a larger 
scheme, are you able to say whether or not they would object to any portions of 
this land being given up for a gallery of pictures, or for a school of design alone, 
without any other institution being added to it >—The land could be given up for 
any particular purpose, but there is no one thing that would take 80 acres of 
land, or even 50. 

10216. Assuming it to be considered desirable to place a gallery of pictures or 
of sculpture there, and that it was desirable that it should be sufficiently isolated 
from surrounding buildings to be secure against smoke, do you believe that the 
Commissioners would be prepared to give up a sufficient portion of the ground 
they now possess for that one specific purpose ?—That would depend on circum- 
stances, which I cannot at present foresee. I think they would be quite ready to 
give up a sufficient quantity of ground for the erection of a most excellent 
National Gallery, or any building of that kind; I feel no doubt upon that 
subject. 

10217. I take it for granted, that having purchased so large a property with 
a view to a more extended scheme, they would not be willing to devote the whole 
of that property to any one portion of that scheme >—That would not be carrying 
out the whole of our ideas. 

10218. Chairman.] Is it not the case that the portion of the eround which has 
been considered best adapted to the purpose of a national galiery is the frontage 
towards the road ?—We have always supposed that if a national gallery is to he 
erected there, it would be next the Kensington-road. 

10219. When you spoke of a piece of ground being obtained for the National 
Gallery, which should have a sufficiently open space about it to dilute and purify 
the air, do you think that the breadth of ground you would have there would be 
sufficient to guard against the influences you would wish to escape from ?--Y¢ 
There need not be other buildings within a considerable distance of it. 


10220, What frontage have you to the road at present’ —About 600 fect. 
19221. Whit 
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10221. What do you suppose would be the length of the frontage of the 
puilding you would erect ?—I cannot answer that question. 

10222. Do you think that a frontage of 600 feet would give you sufficient 
ace to erect a handsome building, and yet leave space enough on each side to 
urify the air that came from the surrounding buildings ?—Quite. It would be 

intirely open in front, and almost entirely open at the back. 

10223. Mr. B. Wall.| Would not the building being brought nearly flush 
vith the road render it very subject to dust?—It would not be necessary to bring 
within 400 or 500 feet of the road. 

10224. If you putit back from the road, would it not then be placed on shelv- 
ie land ?—Yes, it would be on shelving land; but no man would erect a 
juilding on shelving land, with the door-sills level with that land. It would be 
puilt on arches and groins, and it would have the benefit of excellent terraces, 
which would be a great advantage. ‘The land is well laid out by nature 
for it. 

10225. In what part of the ground would you consider it most desirable 
thatthe National Gallery should be placed, supposing it to be built in the situation 
‘9 which you now refer ?—I think the Gore House estate would be the best for 
such a cape Ag 

10226. Lord W. Graham.| What width would you get by going 400 or 500 
feet back >—We should then have altogether about 800 or 900 feet in width. 

10227. Chairman.| If the Commissioners were to purchase the narrow wedge, 
hich at present has not been purchased, would it not be necessary to pull down 
the houses that are built upon it, im order to avoid the smoke or other influences 
they might create ?—We should pull down all the houses built on that narrow 
vedge. We are now making bargains for a great deal of property along that 
road. 

10228. You would pull down those small houses >—Yes. 

10229. Are not some of them very valuable houses ?—No ; the only really 
valuable houses are those in a large terrace fronting the Kensington-road. They 
vould not come down; they would remain as they are. Those are houses the 
smoke from which would never do any harm to the National Gallery. 

16230. Do you contemplate buying and pulling down those houses ?—We 
contemplate, though perhaps not in the present generation, getting the whole of 
those houses. 

10231. What is the length of the leases?-—I do not know how many years 
they have torun. I think they were originally 60 years’ leases ; how long they 
have been built I do not know. 

10232. Mr. Ewart.} If the building were carried 400 or 500 feet back, it would 
be amply protected, would it not, from the too great proximity of those houses ? 
—Yes. 

10233. Has it ever entered into your consideration in making plans, or do you 
think it desirable, that ornamental gardens for the recreation of the public 
should be formed in the neighbourhood of the buildings?‘—We always contem- 
plated laying out all the ground that was to spare, until it should be wanted for 
public purposes, in an ornamental manner for the use of the public. 

-10234. You never can want to occupy the whole space for buildings ?—No. 

10235. The intermediate space might be laid out for the recreation of the 
public as ornamental gardens ?—Yes ; such has been our intention. 

10236. Has the price of land risen much in the neighbourhood since you 
made your purchase ?—Yes. 

10237. Can you give us any idea how much ?—Yes ; when we began to pur- 
chase we could buy for 3,000 /. an acre, and now we caunot for 5,0001. 

10238. Therefore, as an investment, this was a very good purchase ? 
I think we shall take no barm from it. 

10239. Mr. AJ. Milnes.] You are losing the interest of the money all this 
time, are you not !—Yes; we have some few rents coming in. 

10240. The amount which you receive in rent is very small, is it not ?—It is 
not a great deal; I do not know how much. 

10241. Lord Elcho.] Io you think there is any probability cf the Govern- 
ment, or of the Commissioners, at any time getting possession of the whole of 
the wedge of which you have spoken —Yes; we ourselves propose going to 

arliament to enable us to do so. 

10242-3. You propose to go to Parliament for power to purchase the whole of 
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that wedge up to the road ?—Yes; we propose to apply for an Act of Parlia 
ment to purchase the fee, and then to deal with the leases as time and cirey), 
stances would allow. We should wish to do away with the temporary buildjy, ; 
of which there are a great many there. 88, 

10244. Chairman.] So long as you have that row of houses along the Toad 
the leases of which are for 60 years, you never could avail yourself of the groun d 
behind those houses for the front of the gallery ?—No, but I think it likely that 


the gallery would be built in such a way, as to admit of extension at a future 


time; you would build a gallery suitable for present purposes, with means of 


extending it ultimately. 

10245. Supposing a new gallery of such an extent, and of such beauty, ag 
has been contemplated, to be built at Kensington Gore, do you think it woul, 
look seemly to have a long row of private houses in its immediate neighbour. 
hood ?—It might not look seemly in the first instance, but it would when the 
whole came to be completed. 

10246. Mr. Ewart.| Even if those houses were left standing ‘—Yes. 

10247. Chairman.| The wind sets generally in this island from the south, 
west, does it not?—Yes, the prevailing winds in this country are from the south. 
west, 

10248. And the buildings that would be erected in the neighbourhood of this 
ground would also be chiefly towards the south-west, would they not ?—Ther 
would be buildings on both sides of the ground, because the building property 
we have here is so exceedingly good. 

10249. It was stated by another witness, in answer to question No. 8613, that 
the mischief from atmospherical influences came chiefly from the north, and that 
it was so considered by the Commissioners in making the purchase ; is that your 
opinion 7 —1 cannot give a definite answer to that question ; I think it is a great 
advantage, its being clear to the north, or on any side. 

10250. When the wind sets from the east, the great mass of smoke comes 
from the densely populated part of the City, does it not?—Yes, when it is in 
the east, but it is less in the east than in the west, therefore the buildings there 
would be well situated with reference to the prevailing winds. 

10251. Ifa large city were to spring up there, or if, as Mr. Cubitt says, it 
already exists to the south-west of Kensington Gore, you would get a good deal 
of smoke from that quarter, would you not?—You would have such smoke as 
houses give, but that is very different from the smoke that is produced by 
manufactories or gas works. 

10252. Do you consider it would be necessary, in case of this great scheme 
being carried out, and these numerous public institutions being established 
upon that ground, that there should be a thoroughfare through Hyde Park to 
enable persons living on the north side of London to obtain convenient access to 
them ?—I think so; and I think there are ways and means of doing that which 
would prevent its being such a nuisance as to make it undesirable to do it. 

10253. What plan have you proposed ?—I have proposed no particular plan; 
it might be either above or below the ground, but I think the most seemly thing 
would be what they call a ha-ha, or sunk road, with a walk or slope on each 
side, planted and well fenced. 

10254. You would have that go through the centre of the park ?—I would 
not say through the centre of the park. 

10255. In what part would you propose to make it? I think about the 
place where the road now turns off; near what was the end of the Great Exhi- 
bition. 

10256. When I speak of the centre of the park, I mean the centre of the 
large extent of forest and pleasure-ground, which includes Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens?—It would be where Rotten-row now turns off into the 
drive. 

10257. Mr. Ewart.| How would you cross the Serpentine bridge >—That 
would be more the other way, I think. 

10258. Lord Seymour.] Have you considered the subject of this road much? 
—Not much. 

10259. Chairman.] Is it not the general opinion of those persons who have g1V© 
their attention to the subject, that the inhabitants of that large city which has 
sprung up in Tyburnia, if they wanted to get to the great mass of public inst: 


tutions, supposing them to be collected together on the proposed site, would * 
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be disposed to go round by Cumberland-gate and Hyde Park Corner, but would — Sir W. Cubitt, 
expect some readier access across the park ?—Yes; there is only one other access, 
by Palace-gardens. 29 July 1853. 
50260. But that would also make it necessary for them to go a good way 
ound, would it not?—Yes. 
10201. Lord Seymour.| If there is to be a road made at all from the north 
9 the south side of the park, near Kensington Gardens, have you considered 
now they are to pass the Serpentine 7—No, I have not considered it particu- 
rly. 1 have merely considered the general want of a road, if establishments 
of the kind referred to were removed to the Gore House estate, or Its neigh- 
pourhood. : 
10262. If there is to be a ha-ha road, unless it is beyond the Serpentine, 
he Serpentine would interfere with it, would it not ?—It appears to me that the 
ha-ha Toad ought to be very near the division of Hyde Park from Kensington 
(ardens. 
10263. You are aware, are you not, that the Serpentine is not only in the 
wk, but that it continues into Kensington Gardens ?>—No, I was not aware 
of that. 
10264. The fact being that the Serpentine not only passes through the park, 
jut continues through a large portion of the gardens, will not the Serpentine 
ye very much in the way of making a ha-ha road between the gardens and 
the park 2—Not altogether. It would be very easy to carry the Serpentine 
over a sunk road. 


oy ey 


10265. Then your ha-ha road would go under the Serpentine by means of 
, tunnel ?—Not by means of a tunnel, properly so called, but by means of a sunk 
wad, the top of which should be covered over with iron plates. I recently 
artied a large navigation over a railway in the same way. 

10266. Are you aware that there is a road right through Kensington-gardens, 
yhich would save all that work, if the gates at the two ends were opened ? No; 
[know very little of Kensington Gardens. 

10267. You have spoken of the site at Kensington Gore being intended partly 
for a school of design ?— Yes ; that is one of the objects contemplated. 

10268. I think you explained that school of design to be rather what you would 
call a college of design ?—Yes. 

10269. Not a school to which young students should come for the purpose 
of elementary study, but a schovul in which those who were more advanced should 
complete their education?—Yes. It would be a sort of university, with colleges 
all over the kingdom. 
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10270. Therefore, the inconvenience that would arise if young lads were 
required to go there for daily study would not occur in the case of those who had. 
gone through their elementary studies, and who were only completing them at a 
more mature period of life ?-—-That would be so. 

10271. You have spoken of different societies and institutions that might be 
wllected at this spot ?—Yes ; as distinct from institutions or buildings for indus- 
trial purposes. 

10272. You are aware of the societies and institutions that were pointed ovt 
in the Second Report of the Commissioners ?7—Yes. 

10273. Are you aware whether or not, since that Report was published, most 
of those societies and institutions have objected to go so great a distance from 
London ?—Some of them I know have objected to the distance. 

10274. But they have all expressed a wish, have they not, to get buildings 
appropriated for them 2.—Yes, all of them, | believe, have expressed that wish. 
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10275. And many of them have expressed a wish, have they not, to be brought 
near to other institutions ?—Yes; they admit the general principle of juxta- 
position to be good, as far as I have seen, but they say the distance is too great. 
My answer to that is, that the distance keeps lessening day by day. 

10256. You have stated also, that the Commissioners only propose to find 
ground, and do not propose to do more, either for a national gallery, or for 
these different institutions >—They have no means of doing more. 

10277. Do they not propose hereafter to take to themselves the management of 
some of these institutions —The industrial institutions. 

10278, Then, although they give the ground for other societies and institu- 
Hous, they would retain, as regards the industrial institutions which would 
0.59. 4¥ occupy 
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occupy a portion of this space, the control and management of them to a cepa: 
extent >—Partly. tain 

10279. Have you considered how much of the 86 acres would be requisite ¢ 
the purposes of the School of Design and its accompanying buildings 7—No Bt 
think the industrial institutions would be built in two or three different | 
We have never made any plans for such buildings, and the party who hy “a 
considered the matter is our President himself. c eimpost 

10280. You have been asked about the land being table land, for the purpos 
of such buildings as it would be proposed to erect upon it; would there oti 
advantage in the land being all table land?—No; I should say rather the + 
trary, because with falling land like this, you may build on one side, and :. 
excellent terrace room on the other. I think that is a great advantage if , 
would enable you to make the building much more handsome. mere 

10281. What quantity of frontage have you now, that is actually available? 
Six hundred feet next to the Kensington-road. 

10282. Without reference to the wedge that has been spoken of, the position of 
which it is desirable to obtain ?--Yes. 

10283. If the ground to which you have alluded could be obtained, you would 
have a frontage of nearly 1,200 feet, would you not?—Yes, between 1,109 
and 1,200. 

10284. Do you know what the frontage is of the ground on which the present 
National Gallery is placed ?—No, I do not. 

10285. Will you take this plan in your hand (handing it to the Witness), and 
tell me from it what is the frontage of the building which is at present occupied 

artly by the National Gallery, and partly by the Royal Academy ?—Foup 
hundred and fifty-five feet. 

10286. You have been asked about baths and washhouses ; would it, in your 
opinion, be necessary for the population of the district that baths and wash- 
houses should be put within a few feet of the ground which has been acquired by 
the Royal Commissioners ?— No; the neighbourhood would not require baths 
and washhouses to be near to it at all. 

10287. Do you mean that the persons in that neighbourhood requiring baths 
and washhouses might have them within a convenient distance, without their 
being contiguous, or closely contiguous, to the site which has now been acquired 
by the Royal Commissioners ?—They might be placed within a convenient dis- 
tance of the ground itself, and in a more convenient situation for the parties 
requiring to use them. 

10288. Do you think there is any security that no baths and washhouses, or 
factories of any kind, would be built on eround closely adjoining to that be- 
longing to the Commissioners ?—There could be none close to it, for our roads 
are to be laid out from 80 to 100 feet wide. 

10289. The first security is that you have 86 acres already in one plot? 
—yYes; and another security is, that the adjacent land is so valuable that 
it could not be appropriated to such purposes at all by the parties owning it. 

10290. Are you aware of the distance of the baths and washhouses from the 
present National Gallery ?—No, I am not. 

10291. Your first security is that you have 86 acres in one plot ?—Yes, which 
could not be encroached upon. 

10292. Next, you are surrounded by roads nearly 100 feet wide ?—Yes ; 
there are two roads from north to south, 100 feet wide and 80 feet wide respec- 
tively, and a road from east to west 80 feet wide. 

10293. And you consider also that you have this further security, that the 

rise so much in value, that it will not be 


ground adjoining those roads will 
appropriated to such purposes as those to which I have alluded ?—Yes ; besides, 


nearly half the frontage to those roads belongs to the Commissioners. 

10204. Therefore the Commissioners may take care that on that ground 
nothing objectionable is built?—Yes. 

10295. Mr. Ewart.| Are there not several outlying portions of the property 
which it would be difficult to appropriate to any public purpose, such as corners 
running into other people’s property ;—Yes; we propose to deal with that 
we best can, either by exchange or otherwise, so as to get perhaps more frontage 
next the roads. 

10296. Mr. Vernon.| Supposing it were an object to erect a National 5 

vee 


only on this site, what extent of ground have you that would be perfectly 
‘ : E rom 
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om encroachment or intrusion by other parties?—In the first place, there 
ould be a square piece of ground of ten acres next the Kensington-road. 
10297. Having a frontage to the road of 600 feet ?— Yes. | 
,0298. You would at present have no security, would you, that there might 
not be some obnoxious buildings erected on either of the blocks of land to the 
right and left an The block of land to the left is Eden Lodge, belonging to Lord 
Auckland, which we once nearly bought, and had to give up again ; his Lordship 
{id not wish to part with it. 

10299. And what is there on the other part ?—The gardens of the very good 
houses 1 have mentioned near the Kensington-road. 

10300, You say you propose to have an Act of Parliament to enable you to 
wrchase that?—We have proposed to get an Act of Parliament empowering us 
io remove that, which would be no injury to the public. 

10301. Assuming there to be portions of the ground in this block to the west 
which are highly prized by their possessors, do you propose to take it from them 
compulsorily under the power of an Act of Parliament ?—Yes, the inferior 
property. ‘ters Pa 

10302. Upon’what principle would you propose to take it from them, if you 
vould not apply the same principle to the Jand on the other side ?—We think 
ye can Show a better reason for taking that property at its full value than can 
be shown for allowing it to remain an interruption and a nuisance. 

10303. Supposing that Act of Parliament uot to be obtained, builaings might 
be erected, might they not, immediately contiguous to your proposed new 
gallery ?—~ Yes; | admit the possibility of it, although it is not in the slightest 
degree probable. 

10304. Mr. B. Waill.| Is there not a floor-cloth manufactory close to Eden 
Lodge at present ?—No, I think not very near. 

10305. That has not been part of your purchase I—No. 

10306. Chairman.| If the National Gallery, although not erected upon this 
piece of ground, were erected in an eligible situation not far distant in the neigh- 
hourhood of the park or Kensington Gardens, or on a portion of either, the 
object of the Commissioners in having the museum of fine art in the immediate 
neighbourhood of other institutions would be partially attained, would it not ?— 
Yes, partially ; if the Government should determine to erect a National Gallery 
in Hyde Park, where the roads meet in front of this site, it would require an 
alteration in the mode of laying out the ground for other purposes. 

10307. Do you mean you have a distinct plan as to how the ground is to be 
laid out 2—No; we have no plans. 

10308. You say that if anything else were to be done with the National 
Gallery, it would cause an alteration in the mode of dealing with the ground :— 
Yes ; an alteration would naturally follow. 

10309. If the National Gallery were to be built so near to this site as to be 
easily accessible, and almost as near as it might be under any circumstances, 
would not the object of the Commissioners be partially attained >—Yes ; if that 
should be determined upon by the Government, who have an equal voice with 
the Commissioners. 

10310. Mr. M. Milnes.] Was there any suggestion or offer made to the Roya! 
Commission to purchase any other property ?>—No, we never had any land 
offered to us; people never knew what we wanted; and what we wanted we 
endeavoured to obtain as quietly as we could. 


W 


J. Pennethorne, Esq., called in; and further Examined. 


10311. Chairman.| 1 setteve that at the suggestion of a noble Lord, a 
Member of this Committee, you at one time examined another piece of ground 
on the opposite side of the road to the Kensington Gore ground, with a view to 
the erection of a National Gallery upon it ?—Yes; the ground which I mentioned 
when | was last examined before the Committee. 

10312. We are desirous to have some further explanation of your view with 
regurdto that piece of ground ; had it occurred to you that it would be pecu- 
larly eligible for the purpose ?—I thought it at that time the most eligible site 
that had been proposed. 

10313. Was that before the idea of making the Kensington Gore purchase was 
made known ?—Yes, before the purchase of that ground was contemplated. 
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10314. It was subsequent to the Report of the Commission upon the two othe 
sites in Kensington Gardens, was it not ’—Yes. . 

10315. Lord Seymour.| Have you brought with you any plan of that site >_ 
Yes; I have brought plans of the site, and of the locality generally (producin 
them). & 

10316. Is it the site at the end of Rotten-row ?—Yes; this plan was made fi 
the purpose of avoiding any encroachment on Kensington Gardens, but the 
building would be better if placed further northwards than this plan shows, 

10317. What is the length of the building >—About 625 feet. 

10318. Lord Eicho.| Would it not be better still, do you think, more eastward 
opposite the Kensington Gore site?—I think the situation shown on this plan 
would be the preferable of the two, because the building would be exactly centya} 
with the basin, and therefore it would form a more architectural feature with 
reference to the gardens and the palace, if at any time the latter should phe 
enlarged and treated architecturally. 

10319. If it were built further eastward, opposite the Kensington Goyo 
eround, it might then, might it not, be made to communicate with any buildings 
that were erected upon the new ground by an arch over the road?—I do sot 
think you could make an arch, with good architectural effect, except at a great 
expense, and then there would be a difficulty in arranging the levels. 

10320. The objection would be on the score of expense -—Yes, and the diff. 
culty of making communications over a public thoroughfare 70 feet broad of 9 
character corresponding to the buildings, they being also on different levels, 

10321. Chairman.| Do you not think that the junction of the ride common] 
called Rotten-row, of the carriage drive through the park, and of the great public 
road, with a turnpike, just in front of the building, might be rather an objection 
on the ground of publicity and dust?r—The junction would be considerab] 
removed from the turnpike, and according to this plan the entrance into the park 
would be thrown back 100 feet from the present road. 

10322. If you have a turnpike at one end, and the junction of three roads on 
the other, and a large open gravel space immediately in front of the building, 
do you not think that those circumstances would rather tend to interfere with 
the avoidance of dust and other influences from which it is desirable to escape ? 
—That is one reason why I think the building should be removed further north 
than this plan shows it. 

10323. And upon that ground you would prefer, were your plan adopted, to 
have your building removed further into Kensington Gardens, towards the 
basinr—Yes. 

10324. Lord Elcho.] Does the ground slope considerably from the new broad 
walk, which runs into Rotten-row at the new iron gates, to the point which you 
have selected for the site of the gallery?;—Yes, the ground falls considerably 
between those two points, but that would be in some measure counteracted by 
keeping the building on a much higher level, which for every reason would be 
advantagecus, because then it would be seen much better from the gardens, and 
from the park, and the effect would be much finer from the high road. 

10325. If you place the building where you propose to place it, it will be, 
will it not, in the immediate vicinity of a row of houses near the turnpike 
which are private property, and which, as far as we know, there is no intention of 
purchasing and adding to the property purchased by the Commissioners on the 
Kensington Gore site >—Yes, but those houses are gentlemen’s houses, and if the 
building should be placed further north, with gardens in front of it, I do not 
think that any annoyance whatever would arise from those houses. 

10326. You are aware that the Kensington Gore site las been purchased with 
a view of combining on one spot art institutions of various kinds, schools of 
design, and other buildings which have industrial objects in view; do you not 
think it would be an advantage to bring the National Gallery as near as possible 
to those buildings which are proposed to be erected upon the Kensington Gore 
Speaking of it as a question of distance, of course it would be an ad- 
vantage; and for many other reasons it would be advantageous. 

10327. Do you not think it would be perhaps a preferable site to the one you 
have selected for this building, if it were removed more to the eastward, and 
erected nearer the broad walk, and opposite to the ground which has been 
purchased by the Commissioners and by the Government ?7—That requires @ 
great deal of consideration ; my first impression is, that if that site were ae 

1 


site ? 
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the building should be at right angles to the broad walk, but then it would not 
he parallel to the buildings upon the site of Gore House ; it would be a difficult 
subject to manage. ; 

10328. Have you ever examined the ground with that view ?—Not with a 
yiew of having two buildings there ; but I have always considered that suppos- 
ing the National Gallery to be placed upon the site of Gore House, it should be 
made to appear like a part of the park, by changing the fences, and decorating 
that part of the boundary of the park. 

10329. If it were built on the spot which I have pointed out to you on the 
map, opposite the Kensington Gore site, it would be on more elevated ground, 
and would be in a more commanding position, would it not ?—The ground itself 
js more elevated, but on the other site there might be erected a gallery equally 
high, and although this which I am now pointing out on the map is a low part of 
the gardens, I think that by opening it to the basin, raising the levels, and laying 
it out in an ornamental manner, it might be made a much more architectural 
feature than if it were built on the site facing Kensington Gore. 

10330. What is there between this part of Kensington Gardens, as laid out 
upon your plan, and the broad walk; is it an open space, or is it covered with 
trees !—It is partly an open space, and partly covered with trees ; it is crossed 
by an avenue ; it is not a thickly planted part of the gardens. 

10331. Would there be any difficulty, supposing the gallery were to be erected 
on the site I have pointed out, in making decorative garden ground opposite the 
site proposed in Kensington Gardens ?—If the building were erected on the site 
opposite to Kensington Gore, it ought to stand parallel to the schools proposed 
there, and standing parallel to the schools, it would be exceedingly difficult, 
according to the present laying out of the gardens, to form ornamental gardens 
which would assimilate with the new building and with Kensington Gardens, 
for then the building would not stand at right angles to the new broad walk. 


10332. Lord W. Graham.| Do you think it would be absolutely necessary, in 
order to make it look well, to build it parallel to any new buildings in Kensing- 
ton Gore ?—I think that if the National Gallery were to be built directly oppo- 
site to the new School cf Art it should be built parallel to it, and the two 
buildings should appear to be parts of one design; it would not be necessary 
that they should accord in detail, but they should appear to be built at the 
same time, and in connexion with each other. I think they ouglit to be parallel 
to look well, When I say they should be parallel, I mean that on the ground- 
plan they should occupy parallel sites. 

Mr. Ewart.] They should square with each other?—Yes. 

10334- Lord Elcho.| It need not necessarily be a regular building, but might 
be what was described by a distinguished foreigner, Baron Klenze, as a pictur- 
esque more than a regular building ?—Yes ; but where you have a large public 
thoroughfare passing between the two, I think it would be much better that they 
) should be built on a formal plan. 

10335. Supposing it to be desirable, or even necessary, to treat the buildings 
uniformly, are you of opinion that the nature of the ground is such that, having 
that object in view, you could not erect the building on the spot I suggest ?— 
That is no doubt a very good site for a building, but there would be great diffi- 
culty in erecting buildings on that site, the plan of which would assimilate both 
with the gardens and with another building on the site of Gore House. 

10330. You see on the plan to which [| am now pointing of the Kensington 

Gore site, there is a portion marked green ; there is another portion which is not 
coloured, but which enters in a wedge-like shape between the portions of green ; 
I presume you are aware that it is the intention of the Commissioners, or that 
they hope eventually to acquire the whole of that frontage ?—Yes, but at a future 
Period, 
_ 10337. Supposing them to have acquired the whole of that frontage, amount- 
vg to 1,200 feet, would not the site I suggest come precisely in the centre of the 
ommissioners’ ground ?—If those houses were purchased, a great many of the 
difficulties would be removed ; all I have said hitherto has been upon the assump- 
tion that you were referring only to the site of Gore House. 

10338. You are aware that it is in the contemplation of the Commissioners to 
Set possession of that remaining portion of ground ?—No, lL was not aware of it; 

never heard that it was in contemplation ; I only heard that it was in contem- 
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plation to buy up the ground-rents, with a view of being able at some futyy, 
period to obtain possession of the lessees’ interests. 

10339. If that ground were purchased, and the whole frontage were in th, 
hands of Government, or of the Commissioners, your objections to the si, 
I suggest would be obviated, would they not >—They would be very considerably 
removed. 


10340. Mr. Vernon.] If you were to attempt to make the buildings on th, 
one side of the road harmonise with those on the other, would not the differen; 
directions in which the roads at present run materially aggravate the difficulty; 
—It would be necessary entirely to change the direction of the west end ‘of 
Rotten-row. 

10341. It would be necessary, would it not, to change both roads ?>—Yes, 

10342. Lord Elcho.] Do you not by your plan propose to change the roads’ 
—Yes, but only very slightly; according to my plan they would be continue 
into the Knightsbridge-road almost as at present. 

10343. Why could not that be equally well done higher up?—The two roag, 
so branch off that it would be more difficult. 

10344. Might not the evil to which your attention has been directed with 
regard to the position of the road be obviated by altering that position ?—Yo,. 
the erection of the building on that site would involve the change in the roads. 


10345. Lord Seymour.] I understand you to mean that, comparing the sit 
referred to in the plan you gave in first and the site now suggested to you, 
your chief objection to the last site is that it would be a greater encroachment ), 
the park than the former site >—That is one chief objection. 


10346. Mr. Vernon.] I presume you consider, that taking an extreme anole 
of the gardens would be a less encroachment upon the gardens than if you cut g 
piece out more in the centre ?—No; I think that placing the building on the 
site where it was first proposed to be, central to the basin, would be a great 
advantage. 

10347. And would it not be a less encroachment also upon the gardens, being 
more at the extremity of them?—It would be a much less encroachment both 
upon the park and the gardens; it would take away from the park a part which 
is now a nuisance, and from the gardens it would take away a low part which 
nobody ever goes into. 

10348. The ground falls there a good deal, you say ?—Yes. 

10349. And you also say that that inconvenience might be remedied by 
raising the foundation of the building >—Yes. 

10350. Would not that involve a very considerable expense r—It would only 
involve the expense of foundation-work; one of our great faults hitherto has 
been that we have erected our buildings on basements much too low. I think 
that money expended in foundation-work is always well laid out. 

10351. Would you prefer a higher site without the necessity for artificial 
raising of the foundation, or would you prefer a lower site with such necessity ? 
—If the site is raised, you have of course the power of arranging the approaches 
to it, whereas, if you take the high site, you will in some measure lose that 
advantage; you have height of ground, but not apparently height of building. 

10352. Then, architecturally speaking, without reference to the question of 
expense, you would prefer elevating your site artificially ?—I do not say that; 
but whether the building is erected on high ground or low, I would prefer 
that the foundations of the building should be raised above the natural level. 


10353. Lord Elcho.] Could you not easily, on artificial foundations, raise the 
building on the site I have suggested ?—Yes, but it would not stand on a terrace 
as on the other side. 

10354- And the building would have the additional advantage of being on 4 
higher natural level ?—Yes; I should not think the cost of foundations a question 
of consequence. 

10355- I understand you to say that some people, objecting that the site you 
have pointed out is too low, you could obviate that objection by raising 1t'— 
think it would be a great advantage to raise the building, because it would have 
a much finer effect both from the gardens and from the park. 

10356. Mr. Vernon.]| Irrespective of questions of public convenience, and 
questions of expense, which of the two last pointed-out sites would you, as an 


architect, prefer to select for such a building ?—Always providing pial 
vilding 
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puilding is placed high, and hack from the road, I should prefer the site that is 
central with the basin. 

10357. Lord W. Graham.| Would not the site opposite Kensington Gore give 
ou the advantage of a large open space on both sides of the building ?—That 
‘yould depend on what is done with the ground in Kensington Gore. 

10358 But that, being in the power of the Commissioners, can be reserved 
can it not Pomd have already said that if the building on the garden site is kept 
well back, with gardens in front of it, the gentlemen’s houses would not be an 


objection s but another great reason why I should prefer the site central to the’ 


pasin is, that there the building would be seen all the way from the Uxbridge 
Road, by opening the vista central with the basin; whereas if the other site 
were selected, the north front could only be seen from a very short distance. 

10359. Mr. Ewart.] It would not be seen at all from the park, and the one 
opposite the Kensington Gore buildings would be seen?—The south front would 
pe seen from the park entrance. 

10360. But not the back facade ?—That would be seen conspicuously from 
Kensington Gardens and from the Uxbridge Road. 

10361. Is it not rather a disadvantage that the building-should be placed with 
, natural slope, the ground inclining sideways:—That would be entirely re- 
medied by placing the building further back. 

10362. Would not the lines of nature be somewhat at variance with the lines 
of art?—-Nothing can be worse than placing a building on a sloping line; there 
should always be a perfectly level base for it to stand upon. 

10363. Is not the natural line a sloping line in this case ?—The natural line 
would be the line of the park railing, a long way in front of the building: all 
within, the railing would be level. 

10364. Chairman.) You said in answer to a question put to you in your former 
examination, with reference to a site which was suggested in the centre of Hyde 
Park, that you thought it would be architecturally finer than any other ; what did 
you mean by that expression ?—I meant that it would be seen from great dis- 
tances, and that it would be a great feature ; if it were in that situation, it might 
be seen from every point of view. 

10365. You mean that a building executed with fine taste in that locality, 
might prove a splendid specimen of architecture r—Yes. 

10366. You have heard the evidence which has just been given by Sir William 
Cubitt 2—Yes. 

10367. Assuming the numerous public buildings which have heen referred 
to, as proposed to be erected on the Kensington Gore ground, are you of opinion 
with Sir William Cubitt, that a public thoroughfare through the park would 
sooner or later require to be opened up for the purpose of giving access to those 
great institutions ?—I think it would most likely be asked for. 

10368. Do you think that it would be necessary that the inhabitants of the 
north-western parts of the town should have that facility of access given to 
them ?—I think they would expect to have the means of access given to them 
either through the park or through Kensington Gardens. 

10369. Do you not consider that having a large open space round the ground 
you speak of as being architecturally finer than any other as a site, would be a 
great advantage as tending to prevent injury to paintings and other works of art 
from the smoke and other injurious influences ?—That is a question more for a 
painter or a chemist than for me. Speaking as an architect, I do not see any 
great difference as respects atmosphere between any of the four sites that have 
been under discussion to-day. 

10370. Logd Seymour.) You heard it stated by Mr. Bowring, that there was 
a plan which he considered an ingenious one for carrying a communication across 
the park, nearly in the line of the sunk wall, by means of a tunnel, which was 
to go under some of the principal drives or pleasure roads of the park; had vou 
ever heard of that scheme before?—Il think I had heard of it, but any sunk 
Toad of that description would have, I think, a very bad effect, and would be 
highly detrimental to the park ; supposing it absolutely necessary to form a road, 
T should say let it be on the surface, and as handsome as possible. 

10371. You think it would be more desirable to have an open road as orna- 
Mentally laid out as possible than a tunnel such as that which has been sug- 
gested ?—I think so; im fact, if it were absolutely necessary to have a road there, 
and there were no special objections to making usé of the broad walk through 
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Kensington Gardens, that would be the finest road that could be chosen, ang 
supposing the National Gallery to be built on the first site | have pointed out neg 
the turnpike, then that road, by being opened only at the north end for bebic,. 
going to the gallery, so as not to be a thoroughfare, would be a very Peas 


approach to it. 
10372. In that case people wishing to go in from the north side must go to the 


other end of the garden ?—Yes. 

10373. Would they not complain of that, do you think ?—I think that woul 
be a very great convenience ; they might from that road drive into the gardens 
in front of and belonging to the National Gallery without making it a regular 


thoroughfare. 

10374. Chairman.| Do you mean that supposing they wanted to get from the 
National Gallery to the other institutions, which it is proposed to connect gq 
closely with the National Gallery, they must go back to the Bayswater-road, anq 
round by another road 2—No, the Kensington-road would be the communication 
between those institutions and the gardens in front of the National Gallery, 

10375. Do you not think, considering there is now a drive passing along the 
sunk wall to which we have adverted, that it would be a greater interference with 
the privacy of the pleasure-ground comprised in the names of Kensington 
Gardens and Hyde Park, to open up another public road along that long walk 
the drive remaining as it is, than to make the present drive applicable to both 
purposes, that of giving access to the new buildings, and affording a means of 
communication across the park ?—If it were absolutely necessary to form a road, | 
think the present broad walk would be the best to adopt, provided the traffic were 
limited as in Hyde Park at present. 

10376. If you had two roads across the park, one a public road along the 
broad walk, and the other a drive for carriages as it is now, would not that be a 

greater interference with the retirement and privacy of the park than if you 
made the existing road suit both purposes ?—I do not think it would be advisable 
to use the existing drive for traffic. 1 have not thought sufficiently on the subject 
to be able to speak off-hand, but I fear that if the drive round the park were to 
be opened for even a limited traffic, you would find it would be considered a great 
interference with the privacy of the park, and that it would lead to the entire 
park being so opened ; the best way to preserve the privacy of the park would 
be to adopt the broad walk as the new road, if a new road be absolutely necessary, 
with an invisible fence; but a fence would not be required if it were only used 
as a drive to the gallery. 

10377. Do you not think that making the broad walk a public road would 
give offence to people taking an interest in Kensington Gardens ?—I think not; 
there may be objections, which | know nothing about, to permitting a drive 


through Kensington Gardens. 

10378. Lord Elcho.] During the Exhibition of 1851 a portion of the gardens 
was railed off in that way, was it not >That was the case with this same walk. 

10379. Were any great objections raised on the part of the public to that ?— 
The objections, 1 think, were to its being appropriated exclusively to riders. 

10380. Taking the public as a whole, were they in favour of it >—To the best 
of my recollection, people said what a great advantage it would be if it were made 
a permanent road. 

10381. You think that at the time the experiment wa 
very same ground as that to which you allude, the p 
what was done, and considered that it would have been a great advant 
were a permanent thing !—That last is my impression. ‘4 . 

10382. Chairman.) Do you consider that that impression is consistent with the 
feeling that has been expressed before this Committee, as to the great objection 
the population of London have to interference by means of public drives with the 

arks ?—1 think that if the institutions were brought together the drive from 
north to south would be called a public convenience. The convenience would be 
so great that I am disposed to think the public, if allowed to partake of it, would 
prefer it. 

10383. You think the public convenience would be served by 


through the parks, from one populous part of the town to the other, ope 
public carriages as well as to private carriages 7—I think that a road across, 
from the Knightsbridge-road to the Uxbridge-road, would be a public sisal 

u 


s tried in 1851, on the 
ublic were in favour of 
age if it 


a good road 
n to 
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29 
but I think it would be injurious to the park and gardens unless the traffic were 
jimited. Pens, 

10384. You do not think it weuld be a great public advantage if it were 
carried along the present line of the sunk wall, but you think it would he a ereat 
public advantage if it were carried along the long avenue Where no road now 
rons >—-J said that the former would be an interference with the privacy of the 
park, and that therefore the broad walk would be the better of the two. 

10385. That, you think, would not be an interference with the privacy of the 
oardens ! —It would not be so great an interference, because there would not be 
any outlets, and carriages would be obliged to go direct, whereas if the park 
jrive were adopted it would be impossible to prevent them using the whole 
circle. 

10386. Lord Seymour.| The Chairman has alluded to a road running along- 
jjde of the sunk fence; is it the fact that there is such a road ?—It does not run 
varallel to it, but in parts it goes near to it. 

10387. Itpasses round the powder magazine, does it not?—-Yes; and it does 
not go over the bridge. 

10388. Mr. Vernon.| Was there not a great objection made to opening part of 
Kensington Gardens for a ride?—The great objection was, that riders only were 
admitted ; it was not that it was made a public thoroughfare, but that it was only 
made a ride. 

10389. Is it within your recollection that when it had been so opened very 
little objection was shown with regard to it?—That is my impression, but I do 
not remember much about it. 

10390. Lord Seymour. | You have been asked some questions respecting the 
site of the gravel pits, which is more in the centre of the park, with the gardens 
at the back, as 1 understand ?—The site I have been asked about I understand 
10 be between the gravel pits and the wall which divides the park from Kensington 
Gardens. 4 

10391. That is near the road, is it not, that now goes round the park ?—Yes. 

10392. If that site were adopted, it would be necessary, would it not, to 
open the whole of the park to the public ?—If that site were adopted, it would 
of course involve the necessity of forming an approach to it for the public from 
both roads, and that isa great objection to that site. 

10393. At present the parks are locked up at night, are they not ?—Yes. 

10394. If these buildings were put there, and keepers and others in charge 
of the: gallery were to reside there, those regulations must also be altered, must 
they not ?—It would be necessary to have the road open at all hours. 

10395. Are you not aware, from your connexion with the Office of Works, 
that there are objections to opening the parks at night ?—The parks are not in 
my department, but I know there is the greatest possible objection to it, and 
that even now they find great difficulty in preventing offences. 

10396. Lord Llcho.) You say the chief objection to the building being on 
that site would be the necessity of opening the park at night?—Yes; and the 
necessity for making an approach both ways. | 

10397. Do you not think there would be a great objection to having a targe 
building in that portion of the park?—I do not think so. I think a large 
building there, if it were handsome, would be such a fine, conspicuous object 
that it would be a great ornament to the park. 

10398. Do you not think it would destroy the character of that portion of the 
park, that portion of the park being undulating, broken ground of a park-like 
character ?—I think the site itself is so fine, and architecture always assimilates 
80 well with foliage, that it could not be otherwise than an improvement. 

10399. Chairman.| Do you not think its being at the extremity of that long 
vista with Kensington Palace in front, gives it also an architectural effect >— 
Yes, that is an advantage. It would be seen all the way from the gardens and 
from the palace ; and again looking at it from the eastward, it would be seen 
from the Marble Arch and all the east side of the park. 

10400. Do you think it would be any inconvenience to the public if they had 
access to the building from each side of the park, it being understood that they 
should return the way they came, and that the road should not be inade use of 
“8 a thoroughfare ?— I am afraid that if it were once opened so far, it would be 

ficult to do otherwise than make 1t a thoroughfare. 

10401. Mr, Ewart.| Do you think there would be a great objection on the 

0.50. . m 7, part 
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part of the public to having a large public building erected in the centre 

Hyde Park ?—I do not call that the centre of Hyde Park; it is quite on % 
side; people are very jealous, no doubt, of having the parks built on, oy of 
having any portion taken for building purposes; but for a public purpose }j, 
that, I can scarcely think there would be an objection. i 

10402. Have you ever thought of such a situation, if it could be obtained " 
the pond in Kensington Gardens, and the filling that up ?>—That would ‘wag 
close to the palace. P 

10403. Suppose there were no palace there !—Suppose there were no palag 
there, then the site of the palace would be the finest and most appropriate git, 
about London, provided the platform of the building were kept high above th, 
general level of the gardens. 

10404. Chairman.| You have been asked about locking the gates of the park. 
I presume it never could be intended that the National Gallery, as a Public 
object, should be open after dark?!—No, but there would always be people 
residing there. 

10405. Is it not the case with regard to some other similar establishment, 
where privacy is required, that people especially connected with the building 
may have the privilege of coming in at night upon showing that they do belong 
to the establishment, although the public generally may not be admitted ?— 
Yes, but the great difficulty in my mind is, that if you once admit the public 
no matter under what restrictions, it will lead to the formation of a public Toad, 

10406. Mr. Siirling.| Would there be any difficulty in having the broad 
walk, if it is to be used as a public road, fenced in in the same way as the Bird. 
cage Walk is fenced in, or any other road that passes through the Park ?— 
I should say that supposing the broad walk in Kensington Gardens were con. 
verted into a road, with gates at each end, it is doubtful whether any fence would 
be necessary, because there would be no other drive they could turn into, and 
therefore there would be no inducement for parties to diverge from the road, 
but if you were to make a road through Hyde Park, you would of necessity 
require a fence on both sides, which would cut off the communication between 
the park and the gardens; it would be carrying as it were a turnpike-road across 
the park, and entirely destroy its character; a turnpike-road carried across 
Kensington Gardens or Hyde Park would I think be extremely objectionable, 
but the conversion of the broad walk into a private drive to the gallery, under 
proper restrictions, would not be so objectionable. 

10407. Do you not think it would be a great advantage to have the new 
galleries of art in such a position as would insure that no other buildings would 
be erected within half a mile or so of them ?—That might be an advantage. 

10408. Do you know any other position im which that advantage could be 
obtained, except some point in Hyde Park ?—I think all the sites that have been 
talked of are sufficiently removed from buildings, whether it be the site by the 
turnpike, that at Gore House, or that opposite to it. 

10409. Do you know any site so perfect in that respect as one that might be 
obtained in Hyde Park ?—No; not so clear of buildings. 

10410. In that respect you think the site there would be the best :—Yes. 
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RETURNS relative to the NarronaLt GALLERY. 
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DATE of the AppointMENT of the Trustees of the NATIONAL GALLERY. 
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(Deceased) 
(Deceased) 
(Deceased) 
(Deceased) 
(Deceased ) 
(Deceased) 


(Deceased) 


(Deceased) 
(Deceased) 
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(Deceased) 
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2 July 1824 - 
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12 July 1827 
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25 October 1831 
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11 March 1834 
4 April 1834 - 


26 February 1835 
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13 August 1850 


> 


” 


25 October 1850 
18 October 1850 


11 April 1851 - 


The Earl of Liverpool. 
The Earl of Ripon. 

The Earl of Aberdeen. 
Lord Farnborough. 

Sir George Beaumont. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Lord Dover. 

Sir Robert Peel. 

Earl Grey. 

Lord Colborne. 

Sir Martin Archer Shee. 
Marquis of Lansdowne. 
Samuel Rogers, Esq. 

The Duke of Sutherland. 
The Earl! of Ellesmere. 
Sir Charles Bagot. 

Lord Monteagle. 

Lord Ashburton. 

Sir James Graham. 
William Wells, Esq. 

The Marquis of Northampton. 
Lord Overstone. 

Lord Ashburton. 
William Russell, Esq. 
Thomas Baring, Esq. 

Sir Charles E. Eastlake. 
The Marquis of Northampton. 


12 August 1846 - 


Orric1aL TRUSTEES: 
The First Lord of the Treasury. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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No. 2. 


DATES of the Mezt1nGs held by the Trustees. of the NaTionaL GALLERY singe 
their Appointment, prior to 1844. 


| DATES. | iene DATES, Pe 
| present. present, 
| i ie 
1828: 7 February = - - 4 1838: 25 January - - " 
| 8 July - - - 4 / 3 March ~ - 9 
15 July - - - 4 31 March - = : 9 
18 May - ~ - 8 
| 6June - - - 5 
1830: 22 September - - 2 | 25 July - ° “ 5 
aS Tipceinnne OST 2 |} 1889: 2March- - = - 8 
26 April - - - 3 
: : ) 12 Jul . « e 3 
1831: 16 September - - 5 07 July x . 
| || 1840: 23 January * « 4 
1832: 23 October - - | 4 14 April - = - 6 
| 7 May - » a 12 
11 May - = - 10 
18383: 4July - - - | 2 10 June - “ Fs .. 
12 December - - | 3 6July - * “ 3 
| 21July - 7 + 9 
24July - - “ 10 
' 1834: 11 January - a. 4 28 July - a ‘ 6 
21 February 7 - 2 3 August = sa 6 
t Deeey "y i r | . 1841: 1 March - - - 5 
Br | . 5 April - . : 10 
bi | ee 5 
. | 1835: 13 February - =| 3 ) - 
oe 28 March - = - | 8 7 June - - 7 6 
| 3July - - - | 7 21 June - - = "7 
a 5 Avene r . . 1842: 7 February’ - - 2 
| 7 March - ~ ~ 4 
1836: 29 March - - - a 4 April - - - 3 
27 May - - - | s | 2May - - - 6 
3 June - - - 3 | 6June - - - 4 
8 August - - 9 ) 4Jjuly - - - 8 
| 1843: 6 February - - 2 
1837: 3 March- - - 9 6 March - - - 7 
11 March - . - 4 3 April - - - 2 
15 May - - = 7 i May - - - 7 
19 June - ~ ~ 8 12 June - - ~ 3 
9 December - - 4 3 July - - ~ 2 
16 December - . 3 7 August - - 2 
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. No. 3. 


EXTRACT from the Minutes of the TrusTEEs of the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
of the 10th June 1840. 


o's 
igs, 


Tur Trustees took into consideration the advantage of fixed periods for their Meetir 
when it was resolved,— 

1. That the Trustees of the National Gallery be summoned to meet on the first Monday 
in every month during the Sitting of Parliament. 


d be 


2. That, if anything especial is to be submitted to them for consideration, it shoul 
mentioned in the notices. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL GALLERY. 735 | 
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No. 4. Seregts, No. I. 


Sithemeeianel 


STATEMENT of the Number of Ptcrursxs now in the National Gailery. 
In the National Gallery - 2 ” - 


ND se et th + heomious hos e0er 
At Marlborough House - British School  - = a ™ Pe 
Vernon Collection - ‘ 4 - 155 
. ‘ a 199 
In Temporary possession of Miss Lewis - - = p ; = q " 
jo 406 


{ 
ee 


* ‘Two of the above belong to the British Museum and Foundling Hospital. 
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COPY of the Minurzs of the Trusrers of the Natronax Gauuery of the Year 1844. Appendix, No. II, 


_———- 


Ay a Meeting of the Trustees of the National Gallery, held on Monday, 
1844: Present, the Most noble the Duke of Sutherland, x.c. 
honourable Lord Montexgle. 


: 5th February 
» In the Chair; the Right 


Reap and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 


Read a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, of 24th November last, communicating 
to the Trustees that the Lords Commissioners have been pleased to appoint Mr. Charles 
lock Eastlake to the situation of Keeper of the National Gallery, with a salary of 200/. 

erannum, which had become vacant by the decease of Mr. Seguier, " 

The Keeper brought to the notice of the Trustees one of the national pictures, Leda,” 
by P. F. Mola (No. 61 of the Catalogue), which was wilfully and greatly damaged on the 
93d ult. by one of the visitors. 

The Secretary then informed this meeting that, receiving notice of the outrage imme- 
diately on its occurrence, he proceeded to the room in which the picture hung, and caused 
the offender, a working man on crutches (with one of which the injury was done), to be 
conducted to the station-house of the police, from whence he was taken before Mr. Maltby, 
a magistrate of Marlborough-street Office, and the charge substantiated against the prisoner 
who was remanded to the 24th, as it was judged necessary to consult Sir Robert Peel on 
the subject of further proceedings against him. The Secretary, at the request of Mr. 
Eastlake, waited upon the First Lord of the Treasury on the morning of the 24th, who 
suggested the propriety of consulting the Home Secretary on the occasion. He afterwards 
eceived, through Mr, Manners Sutton, a notice from Sir James Graham, that he thought 
itadvisable to leave the prisoner to be dealt with at the discretion of the magistrate. He 
was accordingly fined 5/. (the highest penalty the magistrate was empowered to award), 
and, in default of payment, was sent for two months’ imprisonment, with hard labour, in 


Tothill Fields Bridewell. 


Resolved, That the circumstances of this case be taken into consideration by the Trustees 
ata future meeting. 

Read a letter from the Chevalier Bunsen to Mr. Eastlake, offering to the consideration 
ofthe Trustees a collection of pictures for sale, belonging to the Prince Wallenstein, as 
detailed in a catalogue furnished by him. 


Resolved, That it be communicated to the Chevalier Bunsen, that the Trustees are not 
in the habit of recommending to Parliament the purchase of entire collections of pictures. 

Read a letter from Sir Robert Peel to Mr. Eastlake, on the subject of the collection of 
pictures of the Cardinal Fesch, about to be sould in Rome. 

Resolved, That should any favourable report on the subject of these pictures be received 
y Mr. Eastlake, he is requested to authorise the Secretary to call a special meeting of 
the Trustees to consider of it. 

Read letters from Mr. Henry Cole, of the Public Record Office, of the 10th August last, 
and ist instant, requesting to be allowed to sell his “ Illustrated Catalogues ” (copies of 
Which were laid before the meeting) within the hall of the Gallery. 

esolved, That it be communicated to Mr. Cole, that the Trustees regret the general rule 
y have adopted deprives them of the pleasure they would otherwise have in complying 
with his request. ; 

Read letters from the following persons, whose offers of pictures for sale the Trustees 
declined 3 viz. Mr. Galwey, Mr. James Broughton, Mr. C. R. Burford, Mr. Godwin, Mr. 

arbairn, Mr, Eari, senior, Philadelphia, Mr. Hengst, Nimeguen. 

(signed) Colborne, 
19 February 1844. 
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Hy i HAT i Appendix, No. II. At a Meeting cf the Trustees of the National Gallery, held on Monday, the 19th Februa, 
Hii We. TGP it ema 1844: Present, the Right honourable Lord Colborne, in the Chair; the Right honoy;, r 
Th i ; eT i Lord Monteagle ; William Wells, Esq. 2: able 
TORE A ie ay h 
JET By Sg ee || Hi} READ and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 
Pau OHS ae he. De 4 : ce Deere 
i 4 oat oy The Keeper again submitied to the consideration of the Trustees the opportunity hs | 
id Hd ri occurs of adding to the pictures in the National Gallery by a purchase of a part of the | 
| i 


collection of the Cardinal Fescli. 


et 


ESE 


Resolved, That the following letter be addressed to Mr. Woodburn, being first submittes 
by Mr. Eastlake to the First Lord of the Treasury: : a 
i Wi (Draft.) 

“ Dear Sir, “‘ National Gallery, London, February 1844 
FF «I duly received your letter, dated Palermo, the 25th January, respecting the Fesc] 

it Gallery, in Rome, and I am desired to express to you the thanks of the Trustees of “ 
; National Gallery for your offers of service. a 


| “The Trustees having met on the 19th instant, expressly to consider the subject, | at 
. authorised by them to acquaint you that they are desirous of securing the followin. 
= ‘ ‘ , . o 

pictures from the Fesch Collection, at or within the prices here named : » 


/ £. 
No. 700. The Crucifixion; Raphael - - - - ~ - 2,000 
173. Christ Preaching to the Multitude, a picture in brown and 
white; Rembrandt - - - - - " - 800 
wi 630. The Madonna Enthroned, and the Doctors of the Church, 
iy called Pordenone - - - - - - - - 1,000 
739. Fragment of a Mural Painting, by Sebastiano del Piombo- 250 


“ (The numbers are those of the Catalogue published in 1841.) 


“ Should the sale be postponed, so as to admit of your writing to me, and receiving ay 
answer (with some allowance for the time required to call a meeting of the Trustees) “you 
are then requested to give me an account of the state of the above-mentioned pictures, your 
opinion of their value, and any other particulars which you may think important. 


“ Should there be such sufficient time, you are further requested to give your opinion 
| . . . Sa . 
| Te as to the best pictures in the collection, particularly of the Italian school, 


“ But should the sale take place at the period first expected, you are hereby authorised 
el of to purchase the four pictures above mentioned at or within the prices fixed ; and should the 
A pictures first sold be purchased by you for Jess than the sums named, you are then at 

liberty to add the balance to the other biddings, if such addition should be required. The 


picture w hich the Trustees are most anxious to secure is the Raphael. 


“JT am further instructed to recommend you to ascertain, with due caution, whether it 
ht be possible to purchase the pictures herein named by private contract. This is 


mig’ 
> ° “2 

ly to be considered if the sale should be long postponed. 

~ 


especial 

«Tn the event of your purchasing the pictures in question at the sale, the deposit can 
probably be advanced by yourself; but should there be any difficulty, your banker in Rome 
will, on seeing the present instructions, no doubt advance what is required till your hea 


from London. 
“Tam, &Ke. 


“Wm. S. Woodburn, Esy. (signed) “OC, L. Eastlake.” 


: « Messrs. Tortonia, Rome.” 


| a 1 . ~ hart 
. Mr. Eastlake having submitted the above draft ofa letter to Mr. Woodburn to Sir Robert 
Peel, received the following answer : 

“ Dear Sir, “ Whitehall, 20 February. 
“T po not disapprove of ithe letter, of which the enclosed is a draft, being sent to Mr. 
Woodburn, as it is the wish of the Trustees that it should be addressed to him; and 5 
e 7 * ~ e 4 ¢ 
I believe you have seen the pictures, the purchase of w hich it sanctions, and recommen 


them to the Trustees as valuable acquisitions to the Gallery. 
“ Yours, &c. a, 
“©, L. Eastlake, Esq.” (signed) “ Robert Peel. 
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_ Eastlake, upon the receipt of the above letter from the First Lord of the Tre 
ee the following leiter to Mr. Woodburn, in which appear some eae 


.,considerable deviations from the original draft : 
j 


| “ National Gallery, London, 
« Pear Sir, 21 February 1844, 
«J puLy received your letter, dated Palermo, the 25th January, respecting the Fesch 
gallery in Rome, and [ am desired to express to you the thanks of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery for your offers of service. 


«The Trustees having met on the 9th instant, expressly to consider the subject, I am 
authorised by them to acquaint you that they are desirous of securing the following pictures 
fom the Fesch Collection, at or within the prices here named : 


No. 173. Christ Preaching to the Multitude, a picture in brown and white, £. 
Rembrandt - - 


Ce ee ee Se eta ta eee, 
630. The Madonna Enthroned, and the Doctors of the Church, called 3 
Pordenone - - - - ~ - “ - 4 - 1,000 
700. The Crucifixion, Raphael - - mn - aa - - 2,000 
739. Fragment ofa Mural Painting, by Sebastiano del Piombo - - 250 


« The numbers are those of the Catalogue published in 1841. 


« Should the sale be postponed, so as to admit of your writing to me and receiving an 
answer (with some allowance for the time required to call a meeting of the Trustees), you 
are then requested to give me an account of the state of the above-mentioned pictures, your 
opinion of their value, and any other particulars which you may think important. 


«Should there be such sufficient time, you are further requested to give your opinion as to 
the best pictures in the collection, particularly of the Italian school. 


But should the sale take place at the period first expected, you are hereby authorised to 
urchase the four pictures above mentioned at or within the pricesfixed. Should the pictures 
be put up for sale in the order of the numbers above given (173, 630, 700 and 739), and 
should the two first be purchased by you for less than the sums named, you are then at 
liberty to add the balance to the third (No. 700), if such addition should be required, but 
not tbe fourth. The picture which the Trustees are most anxious to secure is the Raphael. 


«JT am further instructed to recommend you to ascertain, with due caution, whether it 
might be possible to purchase the pictures herein named by private contract ; this is espe- 
cially to be considered if the sale should be long postponed. 


“Inthe event of your purchasing the pictures in question at the sale, the deposit can 
probably be advanced by yourself; but should there be any difficulty, your banker in 
Rome will, on seeing the present instructions, no doubt advance what is required till you 
hear from London. 

“Tam, &c. 
“William S. Woodburn, Esq. (signed)  ‘* C, LZ, Eastlake.” 
“ Messrs. Tortonia, Rome.” 


The Trustees having again taken into consideration the circumstances attending the injury 
done to one of the national pictures, as detailed in the Minute of the 5th instant, 


Resolved, That should any mischief be hereafter done to a picture in the National Gallery, 
a special meeting of the Trustees be called with as little delay as possible, to take the sub- 
ject into consideration, an immediate communication being made to the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, with a view to the protection of the national property, and the prosecution and 
punishment of the offenders. 


Read a letter from Mr. Hall, of this day’s date, enclosing a letter from the Commis- 
sioners of Woods, &e., on the subject of the expense of strengthening the floor for the 
reception of the monument of the late Sir David Wilkie. 


Resolved, That a letter be written to the Lords of the Treasury, informing their Lordships 
that these works were necessary for the safety of this building, and requesting that their 
Lordships will be pleased to give directions for the payment of the same. 


(signed) Colborne, 
4 March. 
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Ar a Meeting of the Trustees of the National Gallery, held on Monday, the 4th Ma), 
1844: Present, the Most honourable the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G.; the “rik 
honourable Lord Colborne. ght 


RzAp and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 


Read letters from Mr. Wm. 8. Woodburn to Mr. Eastlake, dated Rome, 20th ang 9. 
Feb., by which it appears that the pictures of the Fesch Collection, Nos. 173, 630, '709 a 
739, recommended for purchase by the Trustees at their meeting of the 19th iia 
not (according to the best information that could be obtained), be put up for sale “t 
next year, with the exception of the last, No. 739, a fragment of a mural painting 1, 
Sebastiano del Piombo, which will probably be sold this year, and the value of Ae 
Mr. Woodburn estimates at 500 /. pe 


Read letters from the following persons, whose offers of pictures for sale the Trustee; 


declined: Mr. T. C. Harrison (Treasury), Mr. Bracher, Mr. Hatch, Mrs. Spinks. 


(signed) Northampton, 
1 April 1844, 


Ara Meeting of the Trustees of the National Gallery, held on Monday, the 1st Amil 
1844: Present, the Most honourable the Marquess of Northampton, in the Chair ; the 
Most honourable the Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G.; the Right honourable Lord 
Colborne; the Right honourable Lord Monteagle. 


REAp and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 


Read a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, in answer to an application by the 
Trustees, of the 20th February last, praying their Lordships to order payment to be made 
of the sum of 132 12s. 8d., being the amount of the expense incurred in strengthening 
the floor of the inner hall of this Gallery, for the reception of the monument of the late 
Sir David Wilkie, which sum the Commissioners of Woods, &c., have declined to pay from 
the funds of their department ; in which letter their Lordships acquaint the Trustees, that 
in declining to provide for an expenditure undertaken without the authority of my Lords, 
the Commissioners of Woods, &c., have only strictly fulfilled their duty. 

Resolved, That the Trustees consider this expense of 13 2.12 s. 8d. as having been neces. 
sarily incurred for the security of the building, and that the Keeper have their authority 


for charging the amount in his next half-yearly account with the Tieasury, stating, on the 
face of the account, that the work was executed under the directions of and by persons 


employed by the Office of Woods, &c. 
Read a letter, dated 29th March, from Mr. Tiffin, offering a sketch by Rubens (which 
was submitted to the Trustees), at the price of 200 guineas. 


Resolved, That Mr. Tiffin be informed that the Trustees decline recommending to Govern- 
ment the purchase of this picture at the price named. 

Read letters from the following persons, whose offers of pictures for sale the Trustees 
declined ; viz., Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Henry Gilbert, Messrs. F. Geisler & Co., Mr. Robert 


Brereton, Mr. James B. Pow, Mr. L. G. Banks. 
(signed) Sutherland, 


23 April 1844. 


Ar a Meeting of the Trustees of the National Gallery, held on Tuesday, the 23d April 
1844: Present, the Most noble the Duke of Sutherland, x. G., in the Chair; the Most 
honourable the Marquess of Northampton; the Right honourable Lord Colborne ; the 
Richt honourable Lord Monteagle ; Sir Martin A. Shee, Knt., P. R. A+} Samuel 


Rogers, Esq. 


Reap and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 


Lord Monteagle brought under the notice of the Trustees a picture by Giovanni ae 
a Portrait of the Doge Loredeno, from the Grimani Palace, purcbased by the late a 
Cawdor, and sold by him to its present proprietor, which has been offered for sale py te 
agent of Mr. Beckford, for 600 guineas; his Lordship also submitted to the meeting 2 lette! 
he received from Sir Robert Peel, of which the fellowing is a copy :— 
“ My dear Lord, “ Whitehall, 22 Apt! 
“J saw the portrait by Bellini on Saturday last, at the National Gallery. 


“¢ If Mr. Eastlake thinks the acquisition a desirable one for the Gallery, a 
unreasonable, and the Trustees are disposed to recommend the purchase, 


to sanction it on the part of the Treasury. 


nd the price nol 
I will undertax 


“ Yours, &c. ” 
(signed) « Robert Peel. 


“The Right honourable Lord Monteagle.” 


His 
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His Lordship submitted, at the same time, the following memorandum from Mr. Beckford : Appendix, No. LL. 


«« My price is fixed—-600 guineas. Should the smallest objection arise to the prompt pay- 
nent of that exact sum, I shall most willingly take back the picture, having at length 
arranged in my own mind a situation in which it can be placed advantageously.” ; 


Resolved, That the Trustees recommend to the Lords of the Treasury the purchase of 
this picture for the sum of 600 guineas ; and that a communication to this effect be made 
to Mr. Beckford’s agent, with a statement that the Trustees have the assurance of the 
Government that their recommendation will be adopted. 


Read a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, requesting the Trustees to report to the 
Lords Commissioners their opinion on the subject of an offer made to them of a picture by 
Hondius, for sale, by Mr. Edward Gardner, auctioneer. 


Resolved, That it be reported to the Lords Commissioners that the Trustees decline recom- 
mending tv the Government the purchase of the picture, which they consider unfit for this 
Gallery ; and that the party making the offer be informed of their decision. 


Read letters from the following persons, whose offers of pictures for sale the Trustees 
declined 5 VIZ, Mr. J. Bell, executor of the late Mr. Briggs, R.A; Mr. Tiffin, Mr, J. T. 
schomberg, Mr. Alloway, Mr. Aubert. 

(signed) Northampton, 
6 May 1844. 


Ar a meeting of the Trustees of the National Gallery, held on Monday, the 6th May 
1844: Present, the Most honourable the Marquess of Northampton, p.r.s., in the 
Chair; the Most noble the Duke of Sutherland, k.c¢.; the Right honourable Lord 
Colborne ; the Right honourable Lord Monteagle ; Samuel Rogers, Esq. 


Reap and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 


Read a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, of the 30th April last, conveying to the 
‘Trustees the authority of the Lords Commissioners for the purchase of the picture recom- 
mended, a Portrait of the Doge Loredeno, by Giovanni Bellini, at a price not exceeding 
600 guineas, 


The Trustees having before them the catalogue of the pictures belonging to the late 
Mr. Jeremiah Sherman, which are about to be sold by auction on the 17th instant, and 
Mr. Eastlake having reported that he considers the collection to contain pictures fully 
deserving the attention of the Trustees, which opinion is supported by their own convictions, 
it appears most desirable that this opportunity of adding to the National Gallery should 
not be lost. 


The Trustees consider that the best mode of attaining this object would be to solicit the 
Government to place at their disposal such a sum as might enable them, after minute 
inspection, and upon the report of Mr. Eastlake, to become the purchasers of such of these 
pictures as may be thought the most desirable additions to the Gallery. 


The Trustees also recommend for purchase a picture by Gaudenzio Ferrari, belonging to 
Mr. Farrer, as a fine and well-known specimen of a very scarce and highly appreciated 
master. The price of this picture has been stated at a sum not exceeding 2,500. 


In making this recommendation, Her Majesty’s Government will bear in mind that all 
proceedings are suspended, under the authority already given, for the purchase of pictures 
from the collection of Cardinal Fesch, that sale having been postponed. 


Resolved, That a letter founded upon the above minute be addressed to Sir Robert Peel. 


Read letters to the Secretary from Mr. Samuel Woodburn, of the 3d and 6th instant, 
accompanied with certain sealed proposals, and on the subject of the purchase of pictures 
by the party and his brother for this Gallery. 


ee ners 


Resolved, That it be communicated to Mr. Woodburn that the Trustees are not desirous 
of troubling him on the subject of the purchase of any pictures at present; and that the 
“proposals” be returned to him unopened. 
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; Read a letter from Mr. Edwin Williams, whose offer of a picture for sale the Trustees 
eclined, 


eg 


(signed) Sutherland, 
13 May 1844. 


I 
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Appendix, No.1]. At a Meeting of the Trustees of the National Gallery, held on Monday, 13th May ig4 
Present, the Most noble the Duke of Sutherland, k.G., in the Chair; the a | 
honourable the Marquess of Lansdowne, kK. 6. ; the Most honourable the Marquess. | 
Northampton, p.x.s.; the Right honourable Lord Colborne; the Right honourabi. 
Lord Monteagle ; Samuel Rogers, Esq.; William Wells, Esq. . 


Reap and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 


The Trustees took into consideration the Sone Eaapioe between the Duke of Hamilt 
and Lord Monteagle, as well as the Treasury Minute of the 26th April, and the i, 
papers respecting the purchase of the Portrait of the Doge Loredeno, by Giovanni Bellin; 


Considering the purchase to be fully concluded, and the delay in paying over the 
purchase-inoney to have arisen from the neglect in presenting Mr. Beckford’s receipt, the 
. , . be , . > 
can only explain the dates of the several transactions to the Duke of Hamilton, informing 
his Grace that the Trustees have no authority to comply with his request. 2 


ita ay i Resolved, That a letter, of which the following is a copy, be written to the Duke of 
Halt . Hamilton; and that copies of this letter, as well as of his Grace’s letter to Lord Monteast, 
i | of the 8th instant, and his Lordship’s reply of the following day, be transmitted to the 
ay Lords of the Treasury: e 


(Copy.) 
| “My Lord Duke, “National Gallery, 14 May 1844 
. «The Trustees of the National Gallery have had under their consideration your Grace’, 
letter of the 8th instant, and Lord Monteagle’s reply of the following day. j 


The Trustees have it not in their power to part with any picture which is placed in thei, 
custody, having been purchased on behalf of the public by the Treasury, their duties bei; 


; als ‘ Ig 
all prescribed to them, and subject to the controlling authority of the Treasury. ‘ 


at] «“ But from their respect and deference for your Grace, the Trustees have directed me to 
| . put your Grace in possession of all the facts coming within their knowledge, and telatine 
to the purchase of the Portrait of the Doge Loredeno, painted by Giovanni Bellini, j 


' ie “The propositions for the sale of this picture were made to them on behalf of the late 

. Mr. Beckford, and the picture was submitted to their inspection on the Ist day of April 
last. Considering the picture to be an important addition to the National Collection, after 
some semi-official communication with Sir Robert Peel, the Trustees resolved, on the 234 
| . April, to recommend this picture to the Treasury, to be purchased for the nation at the 
price fixed by Mr. Beckford himself in writing. 


a “The Trustees had before them the following memorandum in Mr. Beckford’s hand- 
writing : 
So 


‘My price is fixed—six hundred guineas; should the smallest objection arise to the 
‘prompt payment of that exact sum, I shall most willingly take back the picture, having 
‘at length arranged in my own mind a situation in which it can be placed acvan- 
‘tageously.’” 


A letier was addressed by Mr. Beckford’s Agent on the 24th April, to the Secretary of | 
the Treasury, of which the following is a copy: | 


“Sir George, “Bath, 24 April 1844. 
“Lord Monteagle desired me to write to acquaint you into whose hands the money of 
the late purchase of the picture for the National Gallery, and belonging to Mr. Beckford, 
P| was to be paid. I therefore most respectfully beg to acquaint you, that I have handed 
Mr. Beckford’s receipt for the amount, 630 1., to our bankers here, requesting thei to desire 
their agents to present it to the Treasury for payment. I shall therefore feel greatly obliged 
{ by your kindly giving the necessary directions. 
| “T remain, &c., 
wi (signed) “ Edmund English, Jun.” 
fe “ Sir George Clerk, Treasury.” 


On the 26th April the Lords of the Treasury formed their Minute, giving authority to 
purchase the picture for 630/., this sum to be paid on Mr. Beckford’s receipt. 


This receipt had been signed previously by Mr. Beckford, and forwarded through a Bath 
bank to its correspondents, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax & Co., and the money became payable 
accordingly. 

The picture was hung up in the Gallery, and made one of the National Collection. 
asury till the 


ransfer 0 
to recelvé 


By some delay or other, Mr. Beckford’s receipt was not presented to the Tre 

. 3d and 4th May, on which a doubt arose, not in respect to the purchase and 1 
I ; the picture, which had been already closed, but in respect to the party entitled 
the 6301. On this subject the Trustees have not the means of forming any judg 


owent, the 
question 
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stion being one which rests solely with the Treasury, the purchasers of the 
7 the Trustees understand that the money is ready to be paid to whomey 
mniitled by law to receive it. 


picture. Apperdix, No. II. 
er may be pedisis 


I have, &e. 


The Most Noble (signed) G. Saunders Thwaites. 
The Most No 


the Duke of Hamilton, k.c. 


Read a letter from Sir Robert Peel, of which the following is a copy, and in answer to 
ae Secretary’s letter to hiiin of the 7th instant: 


« Dear Sir, 

«] very much fear that the necessity of attending a Cabine 

ill prevent me from fulfilling my intention of being prese 
of the National Gallery. 


== 2a 


‘¢ Whitehall, 13 May 1844. 
t, summoned for two this day, 
nt at the meeting of the Trustees 


et cet = 


= ee Re 
a 


«| have seen the picture by Gaudenzio Ferrari, and I must say I think the sum of two 
thousand pounds is a very large price for it, with reference to its intrinsic merit. 


Co fas 


«[f che Trastees think it desirable to give that sum for it, I will advise the Lords of the 
Treasury to sanction the purchase; but I should wish to hay 


authority as @ warrant for the offer of a larger sum. 


e some high professional 


«Tt seems to me that we should give a preference to works of sterling merit, that may 
gerve as examples to the artists of this country, rather than pa rchase curlosities in painting, 
yaluable as illustrating the progress of art, or the distinctions in the styles of different 
masters, but surely less valuable than works approaching to perfection. 


«[ will advise the Treasury to give a discretionary power to the Trustees to expend the 
gum of three thousand pounds (3,000 J.) in purchases at the approaching sale of Mr. Harman, 
of works which they may deem deserving a place in the National Gallery, and which can 
he purchased at a sum not exceeding a liberal estimate of their value. 


a] apprehend Mr. Harman’s pictures will sell for prices which would have been deemed 
extravagant a few years since. 
“Tam, &e. 


«C, L, Eastlake, Esq.” (signed) “Robert Peel.” 


Resolved, That a meeting be summoned for Wednesday, at three o’clock, and that Mr. 
Kastlake be requested to inspect Mr. Harman’s pictures, and give his opinion how 3,000 l. 
might be most advisably expended at that sale. 


Mr. Eastlake having reported unfavourably on a picture offered for sale by Major-General 


Mercer on the part of Colonel Blagrave, said to be painted by Raphael, and which was 
yeferred to him for his opinion at the last meeting, 
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Resolved, That the Trustees decline recommending its purchase. 


(signed) = Sutherland, 


Ara Meeting of the Trustees of the National Gailery, held on Wednesday, 15 May 1844 : 
Present, the Most noble the Duke of Sutherland, x.c., in the Chair; the Most 
honourable the Marquess of Lansdowne, x.c.; the Most honourable the Marquess of 
Northampton, p.R.s.; the Right honourable Lord Francis Egerton; the Right 
honourable Lord Colborne; the Right honourable Lord Monteagle; Sir Martin A. 
Shee, Knt., p.r.a.3; William Wells, Esq. 


Reap and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 


The Trustees having heard Mr. Eastlake’s report of the pictures of Mr. Jeremiah 
Harman’s collection, which he considers desirable as purchases for the National Gallery, 


deferred any further consideration of the subject till a future meeting, after the sale shall 
have taken place. ; 


Read letters from the following persons whose offers of pictures for sale the Trustees 
declined ; Major-General Mercer, on the part of Colonel Blagrave; Mr. Edward N. 
Shannon; Mr, Archibald Hunter; Mr, Edward W. Chubb. 


(signed) Sutherland. 


‘59. 
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How | i Appendix, No. II. . 
eid! i) | ——_— Avr a Meeting of the Trustees of the National Gallery, held on Monday, 3 June 1844. 
Se a ae RAT Present, the Most noble the Duke of Sutherland, k.c., in the Chair; the My. 
Oia obey aA hi honourable the Marquess of Lansdowne, x. c.; the Most honourable the Marquess 9 
Patti mya 14) Northampton, p.x.s.; the Right honourable Lord Colborne; the Right honour} 
i. a Hf 1 i} it Lord Monteagle; Samuel Rogers, Esq. : 
eT a | 
i 1 | ware A i j READ and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 
; Hse ta) Mi q H i " ‘ ; - 7 4 : ) 
Cee a IL } The Trustees again took into consideration the recommendation of the Keeper, ; 
HW 7 : ts ’ seeper, at the | 
Wea FH ‘aay | last meeting, of the purchase of pictures at the sale of the late Mr. Jeremiah Harman’, 
WS . collection, as well as the result of the sale, by which it appears the following pictures have 
it | ii been secured for the National Collection, at the prices here named :— 
vt i 
f {a she ay i . . fs. d. 
ie A The Youthful Saviour embracing St. John, by Guido - - 409 10 ~ 
tod A Jewish Rabbi, Rembrandt - - - - - - - “7e Ti... 
1) His own Portrait, Gerard Douw - - - ° : - TES" (5h 
Hi star ths a ae 
fh 
| | £1014 8. - 
: 
| : ey 
Resolved, That a letter be addressed to the Lords of the Treasury, requesting their Loy. 
ships to give directions for the payment to the following persons of the sums due to them 
respectively for the above pictures : 
s £. s. 
Messrs. Christie & Munson - - ~ - - “ . 54015 — 
| Mr. Henry Farrer -——- - - - - . > - 473 11 - 
re! or 
eee, 
hal Peg Ali ee 
4] The Trustees resumed the consideration of the offer by Mr. Farrer of a picture, the 


Nativity, by Gaudenzio Ferrari, for the sum of 2,500 guineas. 
Resolved, That the Trustees do not consider themselves justified in offering a greater sun | 
for the above picture than 2,000/. 


Mr. Eastlake brought to the view and consideration of the Trustees an unfinished picture | 
by Dominico Ghirlandaio, of the Holy Family, &c., the property of Mrs. Bonar, which te | 
has reason to believe may be purchased for about 250 . 


Resolved, That a letter be addressed to Mrs. Bonar, offering her the sum of 2501, for | 
this picture. : 
Read letters from the following persons, whose offers of pictures for sale the Trustees 
declined ; viz., Edward Solly, Esq., Mr. Brett, Mr. Hickman, Mr. Baker, Mr. Lerfaty, | 
Senior A. de Villalobos, Mr. T. Smith, Mr. H. W. Potter. | 


(signed) Northampton. 


| 
Ar a Meeting of the Trustees of the National Gallery, held on Wednesday, 3 July 
} . 1844: Present, the Most honourable the Marquess of Northampton, P. B.5., in the | 
Chair; the Most honourable the Marquess of Lansdowne, kK. G.; the Right honourable 
Lord Colborne; the Right honourable Lord Monteagle; the Right honourable Sir 


| Robert Peel, Bart.; Samuel Rogers, Esq. 
Li A 
Reap and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 
Read a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury,-enclosing one from Mr. Buchani, 


offering for sale a picture by Barroccio, for 1,500 guineas ; also, a letter from the same 
gentleman to the Trustees, offering the picture for sale for 1,200 guineas. 
t the purchase 


Resolved, That the Trustees are not prepared to recommend to Governmen pet 
1s of the ire 


of this picture, and that communications to this effect be made to the Lor« 
sury and to Mr. Buchanan. 

Read a letter from Mr. Farrer, declining the offer by the Trustees of 2,000 1, for the 
picture by Gaudenzio Ferrari. 


; ve a is 4 ie 
Read a letter from Mrs. Bonar, declining the offer of the Trustees of 250 1. for the p 


) ) ture submitted to them, the work of Dominico Ghirlandaio. 
. mn . - . - F E A a eres 
The Trustees took into their consideration the sale of Mr. Penrice’s collection of pictus”, 


about to take place at Messrs. Christie’s rooms. 
Resolve" 
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solved That the Trustees consider it desirable that the following pict b , : 
fy Ae National Collection, Mr. Eastlake having expressed a favorable pc of ther rami 


merits 


The Judgment of Paris, by Rubens. 
Lot and his Daughters, by Guido. 


Read a letter from Messrs. Smith, of Bond-street, calling the attention of the Trustees 
‘ Lord Cowley’s picture, a Boar Hunt, by Velasquez, now on sale at their rooms. 


Resolved, That the consideration of this question be postponed. 


Read letters from the following persons, whose offers of pictures for sale the Trustees 


jeclined * Mr. Atherstone, the Rev. C. B. Tayler, Mr. De Lyons de Fencher, Mr. Fee. 
(signed) Colborne. 


Ara Meeting of the Trustees of the National Gallery, held on Monday, 5 August 1844: 


present, the Right hon. Lord Colborne, in the Chair; Sir Martin Archer Shee, Knt., 
p.r.A.; Samuel Rogers, Esq. 


Reap and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 


Mr. Eastlake stated to the Trustees that the following pictures were purchased for the 


Gallery, at the sale of Mr. Penrice’s collection (pursuant to the resolution of the Trustees 
at their last meeting), at the prices set against them ; viz. 


Guineas. 
The Judgment of Paris, by Rubens - - = - - - 4,000 
Lot and his Daughters leaving Sodom, by Guido = - -~— - 1,600 


Mr. Eastlake brought to the notice of the Trustees the expediency of causing such of the 
pictures in the Gallery as require cleaning, Xc., to be dealt with during the ensuing vacation. 


Resolved, That Mr. Eastlake be authorised to take this opportunity of causing such work 
1 be executed by proper persons, to be selected for the purpose. 


Read a letter from Mr. Baxter offering to present three pictures, being copies, by his 
mother, from works of Sir Joshua Reynolds : 


Resolved, That a letter be addressed to Mr. Baxter, in the usual terms, declining his offer. 


Read letters from the following persons, whose offers of pictures for sale the Trustees 
declined : 


Mr. R Lane. Mr. Stephens. Mr. W. B. Clarke. 

Mr Rochard. Mr. John. Mr. Dalmahoy. 

Mr. L. Phillips. Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Sangster. 

Mr. Watts. Le Chevalier Berardi. Messrs. Konig and Spitzer. 
Rev. J. A. Malet. Mr. Denyer. 


(signed) § Lansdowne. 
3 March 1845. 


De) oe 


Appendix, No. Ill. 


EXTRACTS of the Minvrss of the Trusters of the NaTionaL Gaxery, from the Appendix, No. IIL 
ist November 1852 to the present time, having reference to the Cleaning, &c. of Pictures 
and the Management of the Gallery. 


At a Meeting of the Trustees of the National Gallery, held on Fnday, the 12th November 
1852: Present, the Right honourable Lord Colborne, in the Chair; the Most honour- 
able the Marquess of Lansdowne; the Most honourable the Marquess of Northamp- 
ton; the Right honourable Lord Monteagle ; the Right honourable Lord Overstone ; 
Sir Charles L. Eastlake, Knt., P.R.A. 


Reap and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 


Read a letter from Mr. Hamilton, of the 31st July last, communicating to the Trustees 
the authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury for the transfer to the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, of the picture by Palma Vecchio, or Giorgionie, purchased at Monsieur 


Collot’s sale, on his Lordship paying the amount of the purchase-money into the hands of 
the Paymaster-general to the public account. 


0.59. rAd 3 Read 
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Read a draft of an agreement—The Trustees and Executors under the Will of J, M 
Turner, R.A., deceased, with the Trustees and Directors of the National Gallery, London.’ 
in which the executors consent to deliver to the Trustees two pictures by the late x 
Turner, “ Dido Building Carthage,” and the picture formerly in the De Tabley Collect; . 
the Trustees agreeing to relinquish to the executors the said pictures safe, whole, Propert 
cleaned, framed, preserved, repaired, and protected (damage by fire or other wnavoidehj 
accident only excepted), if called upon to do so by the Court of Chancery, or any oth ‘ 
competent court of jurisdiction: and at all times hereafter to save harmless and i 
indemnified the said executors from all costs, charges, damages, and expenses in a 
quence of the two pictures having been so delivered into the possession of the Trustees. a 


Resolved, That the Trustees concur with this agreement; and that the chairman of hi. 
meeting be requested to sign it; and that the secretary countersign it by order of the 
Trustees and on their behalf. c 


Resolved further, That, upon the solicitor of the Treasury sanctioning the agreement 
Mr. Uwins is requested to receive the two pictures in question from Mr, Turner’s ex ecutors. 
and that Mr. Seguier be called upon to put them in order without loss of time, Mr, Uwins 
being authorised by the Trustees to charge the necessary expenses incurred on the Occasion 
in his accounts with the Treasury. ; 


The Trustees took into consideration the cleaning and other restoration of pictures dating 
ithe past vacation, as directed by their minute of the 5th July last; namely, 8 


The varnish removed from the following pictures :—Nos. 12, 14, 61, by Claude, the oj 
varnish removed ; 26, Paul Veronese; 22, Guercino; 57, Rubens; 127. 163, Canaleitj. 
165, N. Poussin, the old varnish removed; Nos. 1, Sebastiano del Piombo; 33, Pp, 
megiano ; 13, Murillo, the varnish partially removed; and the whole of these pictures 
revarnished. 


Resolved, That the Trustees approve of the result of their instructions on this head 

. . . » ° > bd . ’ 

as evinced in the improved appearance of the pictures, and of ‘the manner in which the 
operations have been performed by Mr. Seguier, under the superintendence of Mr, Uwins 


Mr. Uwins submitted to the Trustees the following bills for work done during the vacg. 
tion, and at other times since the 26th March 1852; viz. 


Mr. Seguier’s bill for cleaning, restoring, varnishing, Xc., pictures, £. sd, 


amounting to - - - - - - - - - - 67 15~- 
Mr. Thick’s bill for hanging and taking down pictures, cleaning, 
and dusting frames, and other work - - - - - - 40 - - 


Resolved, ‘That the Trustees consider the foregoing bills to be just and moderate, and 
that Mr. Uwins has their authority for paying them, and charging the amounts in his 
accounts with the Treasury. 


The Trustees took into consideration the necessity that the two pictures, painted and 
bequeathed to them by Mr. Turner, should be put in order for placing in the Gallery so 
soon as they shall be handed over to them by the executors. 


Resolved, That, upon the receipt of them, Mr. Seguier be requested to put them in 
order aud that the frames be regilt, or cleaned and altered, as the case may require ; and 
that Mr. Uwins is authorised to close the Gallery when ready to place them, till the 
arrangements required shall be completed. 

(signed) Northampton, 
6 December 1852. 


Ar a Meeting of the Trustees of the National Gallery, held on Monday, the 6th December 
1852: Present, the Most honourable the Marquess of Northampton, in the Chair; 
the Rigiit honourable Lord Overstone; William Russell, Esq. 


Reap and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 


Mr. Uwins reported that the two pictures, painted and bequeathed by the late Mr. Turne!, 
were now ready to be placed in the Gallery. 

Resolved, That the Gallery be closed on Wednesday the 8th, and Thursday the 9th 
instant, for the new arrangement of the Gallery necessitated by the reception of 
pictures; and that notice be given accordingly. 


(signed) Monteagle, Chairman, , 
14 February 1859. 


these 
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, 7 
Ax a Meeting of the Trustees of the National Gallery, held on Thur 
cember 1852: Present, the Most honourable the Mareusas of patie aot, 
honourable Lord Overstone, William Russell, Esq. aa 


Tux Trustees, having assembled in the Gallery, proceeded to view the two pictures 
ainted and bequeathed to them by the late Mr. Turner, and recently put in order by Mr 
Seguier, “ The Building of Carthage,” and the De Tabley picture; and to decide respecting 
the new arrangement of the collection by Mr. Uwins, which had become necessary through 
ihe reception of these works. 3 g 


Resolved, That the Trustees entirely approve of the course pursued in both the above 

jnstances. 5 
(signed ) Monteagle, Chairman, 

14 February 1853. 


Ar a Meeting of the Trustees of the National Gallery, held on the 14th February 1853: 
Present, the Right honourable Lord Monteagle, in the Chair; Sir Charlies Eastlake 
Knt., p-R.A.; William Russell, Esq., Thomas Baring, Esq. : 

ReAD and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 


Read a letter from the Secretary of State of the Home Department, of the 11th December 
last, addressed to Mr. Uwins, enclosing a copy of a Resolution of the House of Commons, 
of the 9th December 1852, to the following effect : 


‘‘ House of Commons, Jovis, $° die Deceimbris, 1852. 


“« Resolved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that she will be 
craciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House List of the 


5 — O38 o~ Ps ; m « 4 
names and official designations of the Trustees or Commissioners for the management of 


the National Gallery, stating by whom appointed, and the dates of appointment ; 
“ Copies of the Instructions under which they conduct their duties as Trustees ; 
«Of the Minutes of the Trustees from the 5th day of February 1847 to the 1st day 
of November 1852, with the names of all the Trustees present at each meeting ; : 
« And, of the Orders and Instructions to the Keeper of the Gallery respecting the cleaning 


of the pictures, and any directions in respect to their arrangement, and of any documents 
relating thereto (in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 40, of Session 1847).” 


And calling for the preparation of a return accordingly with the least possible delay. 


Upon which Mr. Uwins stated to the Trustees that he complied, without loss of time, 
with the requisition, and forwarded the required return and documents to the Secretary of 


State. 


Read a letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, enclosing, at the request of the Trustees, 
copies of a minute of the Lords Commissioners, of the 29th June 1824, on the first appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Management for tiie superintendence of the National Gallery ; and 
ofan Extract from another minute of that Board, of the 30th March 1824, on the first 
appointment ofa Keeper of the National Gallery ; copies of which Mr. Uwins reported that 
he furnished the Secretary of State for the Home Department with, in addition to the docu- 
ments before referred to. 


Ar a Meeting of the Trustees of the National Gallery, held on Monday, the 7th March 
1853 : Present, the Right honourable Lord Colborne, in the Chair ; the Right honour- 
able Lord Ashburton, William Russell, Esq. 


REAp and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 
Read a report made this day to the Trustees by the Keeper to the following effect ; viz. 


_ “In pursuance of the instructions of the Trustees, the following nine pictures were placed 
in the hands of Mr. Seguier during the vacation of 1852 - 


No. 12. The Mill 1 
14. The Sea Port f 
61. Small Claude, presented by Sir George Beaumont. 
26. Pauli Veronese, The Consecration of St. Nicholas. 
22. Guercino, Angels weeping over the dead Body of Christ. 
57. Rubens, Conversion of St. Bavon. 
127. Canaleiti, View in Venice. 
163. Canaletti, Grand Canal, Venice. 
165. Poussin, The Plague at Ashdod. 

“On the subject of these pictures I bee to enclose Mr. Seguier’s report to me (as asked 
for by the Trustees at their last meeting); in addition to which I have to state, that I 
attended daily at the Gallery to watel) the proceedings. Nothing could exceed the care and 
caution with which Mr. Seguier executed his commission, and I feel confident the results 
will be found satisfactory. i 


called the Bouillon Claudes. 


(signed) “ Thos. Uwins.” 


(Copy) 


OQ 
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(Copy) 
“My dear Sir, “3, Russell-court, 2 March igs 


“TI beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, relative to what had been done to th 
pictures in the National Gallery, which I was instructed to attend to during the reg i 
vacation. I found the pictures much obscured by an accumulation of varnish, oi] oe 
common dirt. This last I removed first, and afterwards as much of the varnish as [ thoy ™ 
proper ; and I assure you, that during a very extensive practice, I do not recollect to ha 
had any pictures improve more to my satisfaction. aa 
“Thomas Uwins, Esq., R.A.” (signed) “ John Seguier,” 


Mr. Uwins submitted to the Trustees the following bills for work done since the vacation . 


Mr. Seguier’s bill for cleaning, varnishing, &c., two pictures by Turner, Sa 2 
and other work done in the Gallery = - 7 - - - - Wave 
Mr. Thick’s bill for making, &c. frames and other work - - - $7 10... 


Resolved, That the Trustees consider the above charges moderate, and that Mr. Uwing 
is authorised to pay the bills and charge the amounts in his accounts with the Treasury, — 
Read a letter from Mr. Samuel Heath, jun., informing the Trustees that a portrait of 
Thomas Daniel, rR. a., by Sir David Wilkie, has been bequeathed to them by Miss Ma; 
Ann Fuller, deceased. ' y 
Resolved,—Tivat this bequest be accepted, and that the thanks of the Trustees be give, 
to Mr. Heath for his communication; and, as the payment of the legacy-duty on the picture 
is not provided for by the will, that application be made to the Treasury for a remission 


of the tax. (signed ) Ashburton, Chairman, 


11 April 1853. 


Reap and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 


Read a letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the 9th instant, addressed to 
Mr. Uwins, asking him to make known to the Trustees the subject of a letter addressed by 
him to Mr. Gladstone, respecting certain allegations contained in a letter from Mr. Morris 
Moore, which appeared in the “ limes” newspaper of Monday, the 4th instant. 


Resolved, That Lords Ashburton and Overstone are requested to see the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and to state to him that in consequence of the late hour at which the Trus- 
tees have met, sufficient time will not be given to supply him with the required answer at 
4. 30. of the present dav. 

Mr. Seguier having been requested to be in attendance at this meeting, and being called 
in, explained the manner in which he treated the three pictures alluded to by Mr. Morris 
Moore in his letter in the “Times”’ newspaper of the 4th April instan'. 

He is requested to prepare a letter in answer to the charges of Mr. Morris Moore, and 
bring it with him when he attends the next meeting of the 13th instant. 

He is requested also to bring a cloth of the description ordinarily used by him in absorbing 
the moisture previously applied by him in the process of washing a picture. 


Resuived, That a special meeting be summoned for two o’clock, on Wednesday, the 13th 


instant. (signed) Monteagle, Chairman, 
13 April 1853. 


At a Meeting of the Trustees of the National Gallery, held on Wednesday, the 13th Apri 
1853: Present, the Right honourable Lord Monteagle, in the Chair; the Most 
honourable the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Most honourable the Marguess of North- 
ampton, the Right honourable Lord Ashburton, The Right honourable Lord Colborne, 
the Right honourable Lord Overstone, Sir Charles L. Eastlake, pr. r.a.; Wilham 
Russell, Esq., Thomas Baring, Esq. 

Reap and confirmed the minutes of the last meeting. 


Lords Ashburton and Overstone reported to the Trustees, that in pursuance of the minute 
of the 11th instant, they waited upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and explained that 
the Trustees were unable to comply with his wishes for an answer to his letter of the 9th 
instant, to be prepared by 4. 30. of that day. They further assured him, that the Trustees 
were directing their earnest attention to the subject of the cleaning and preserving of the 
pictures ; but that no cleaning of the pictures could take place except during the usual vaca- 
tion in the autumn, and that in the meantime, the care and treatment of the pictures Is 
under the careful attention of the Trustees. ; 

Resolved, ‘That a letter be written to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, informing him 
that the Trustees have proceeded to take into their consideration Mr. Lawley’s commuir 
cation of the 9th instant, and have obtained from Mr. Uwins and Mr. Seguier reports 08 
the subject of his inquiry; that no cleaning of the pictures of the National Gallery can t* 
place tll after the prorogation of Parliament, and that nothing will be done in the meanwhe 
but a continuance of that care and attention which have been directed by the minutes of tne 


9th February 1852, copies of which have already been laid before the House of st 
: ni 
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That copies of the Reports by Mr. Uwins and Mr. Seguier be enclosed to the Chancell ae 
of the Exchequer, with a view, if he shall so think fit, of laying those documents beer the Aaeene Nera 
Select Committee of the House of Commons; and the Trustees will be prepared to furnish 


a further information which either the Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Select Com- 
mittee may wish to procure. 


(signed) Egerton Ellesmere, 
2 May 1853. 


a Se 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


LIST of PicrureEs varnished with Mastic Varnish only. Appendix, No. LV. 


ee 
No. PAINTER. SUBJECT. 
ae Oe cS 
10 | Claude - - | The meeting of Isaac and Rebecca. 
14 Ditto - - - | Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba. 
92 Guercino -  - | Dead Christ and Angels, 
57 Rubens - - | St. Bavon. 
61 Claude - - | Landscape with Figures (called the Annunciation). 
127 Canaletti - - | View in Venice. 
163 Ditto - - - | Grand Canal, Venice. 
165 N. Poussin - - | Plague at Ashdod. 
187 Rubens - - | An Apotheosis. 
192 G. Douw - - | His Portrait. 
199 Schalken - - | Lesbia and her Sparrow. =~ 
201 Vernet - - | A Sea-Port. 
204 Backhuysen - | A brisk Gale. 
206 Greuze - - | A Girl’s Head. 
207 Maas - - - | The Idle Servant. 
208 Breenberg - - | Landscape. 
209 Both - - - | Landscape. 
211 Hughtenburg - | A Battle. 
921 | Rembrandt - - | His Portrait. 
224 Titian - - - | The Tribute Money. 
226 Turner é - | Sunrise. 
027 Ditto - - <a Carthage. 
| / 


Pictures which have not been varnished since their reception, but presumed to be 
varnished with Mastic Varnish. 


PAINTER, SUBJECT. 


No. / 

9 An. Caracci - - | Christ appearing to St. Peter. 

10 | Correggio - - | Mercury, Venus, and Cupid. 

15 Ditto - - - | Ecce Homo. 

18 Lionardo da Vinci | Christ disputing with the Doctors. 
23 Correggio - - | Holy Family. 

76 Ditto - - - | Christ’s Agony. 
149 | W.Vandevelde - | A Calm at Sea. 
150 | Ditto - - - | A fresh Gale. 
154 ‘Teniers - - | A Musical Party. 
158 Ditto - - - | Boors regaling. 
168 Raphael - - | St. Catherine. 
170 _ Garofalo - - | Holy Family. 
205 | Deitricy : - | Itinerant Musicians. 
213 | Raphael - - | Vision of a Knight. 
214 Guido - . o | Coronation of the Virgin. 
222 Van Eveck - - | A Portrait. 
22% Backhuysen - | A brisk Gale at Sea. “ 
228 Jacopo Bassano - | Christ driving out the Money-Changers. 


The rest of the pictures in the National Gallery have been, from time to time, varnished 
with mastie varnish nixed with oil, 
"sss 
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Appendix, No. V. 


DOCUMENTS laid before the Committee of the House of Commons, by the 
Keeper of the National Gallery, 26 April 1853. 


No. 1.—‘‘ Cory of the ‘ Regulations for the Care of the Pictures,’ mentioned i p. 41 of tie 
Return of Minutes of Meetings of Trustees, laid before the House of Commons jp 
February 1853.”—( Parliamentary Paper, No. 104.) 


THERE are no written regulations by the Trustees for the care of the pictures of the 
National Gallery. Previously to each annual vacation, they instruct the keeper as to ay 
work of the nature of cleaning, varnishing, Xc., that shall appear necessary ; and, until the 
adoption of the Minute of the 9th February 1852, the use of a feather-brush was the 
course pursued for removing dust from the pictures. It was considered that without some 
definite instruction of the Trustees, nothing further should be done. 


No. 2.—“ Cory of the ‘ Existing Regulations’ alluded to in p. 49 of the same Retum, by 
which the Trustees are precluded from recommending to the Treasury the purchase of 
the Works of living Artists.” 

THERE does not appear to be any written regulation upon this subject, but it has always 
been the understanding, from the commencement of the trust, that no proposition for 
making any such purchases should be entertained, nor has the propriety of this determi- 
nation ever been questioned. 


No. 3.—Nomser and Designation of the Pictures in the National Gallery, Cleaned by the 
removal of Coats of Discoloured or Decayed Varnish, since that Collection has heen 


deposited in the present Gallery in Trafalgar Square. 


= 1. Titian - - - Venus and Adonis - - - -\ Discoloured and 
was 2. Wilkie - - - Blind Fiddier - - - - -| decayed — varnish 
Fie ee, aie - - Village Festival - - - -) removed so far as 
ae 4. Guido - - - Lot and hisDaughters = - - -| was thought pru- 
= 5. Rubens - - - The Brazen Serpent - - - -) dent. 
Dae di Teniers - - - The Misers’ - - - - -) Varnish removed 
= tao - - - A Musical Party - - - -| from the pictures 
£ < | a ~ - - - - Boors Regaling - = = = by ‘Teniers } and 
A @ 9. Maas - - - The Cradle - - - : -/ Maas; not % 
ot 45) - - - Dutch Housewife - - : -| closely from the 
* 11. Rubens - - - Judgment of Paris - - = -) Rubens. 
(1845: 12. Guido - - Susannah and the Elders - - -\ 
/ 13. Rubens - - Peace and War - - - ~ 
| | 14. Cuyp - - Cattle in Landscape - - - - 
) 15. Velasquez - Boar Hunt - - - . - 
| . 16. Titian - - Bacchus and Ariadne - - - 
. | 18505 17: Wilson - - Niobe - nb) - - - | . 
| .” %, - - Mecenas’ Villa . - . -| Discoloured 
= cave arnish 
bo | 1851: 19. Rembrandt - His own Portrait - - . ere ss 
we 20. Guercino - Dead Christ - - - - -| wis thought prus 
= 21. Claude - - The Annunciation - - - “ dent. 
- 2a - - Marriage of Isaac and Rebecca - | 
ma 3 - - Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba - | 
1852/ 24. P. Veronese - The Consecration of St. Nicholas” - 
25. Canaleiti - The Grand Canal, Venice - - 
26. “ - Buildings and Figures - - - 
| 97. N. Poussin - The Plague at Ashdod - - 
| 98. Rubens - - St. Bavon - ~ - 


‘ — = : = 
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‘>. 4. —N UMBER ¢ sionati ices r 
No. 4.—NuMBeER and Designation of Pictures belonging to the National Collection, at 
present Deposited in other Localities, and from what Cause. 


1. Sir Joshua Reynolds - - - The Holy Family. 
2. Ditto - - - - - - The Graces. 
3. Gainsborough - - - - The Market Cart. 
4. Sir D. Wilkie - - - - The Blind Fiddler. 
5. Copley - ~ - - - - The Death of Lord Chatham. 
6. SirG, Beaumont - - - - A Landscape. 
7. Sir Joshua Reynolds - - - A Man’s head. 
g. Ditto - - - - - - The Banished Lord. 
9. R. Wilson - ~ - - - Mecenas’ Villa, Tivoli. 
10. Gainsborough - - - - - Jandscape and Figures. 
11. R. Wilson - = - : - Landscape. 
12. Sir Joshua Reynolds - - - Portrait of Lord Heathfield. 
13. Hogarth - - - - - Portrait of the Painter. 
14. Ditto - = - = - - The “ Marriage a-la-Mode.” 
15. Ditto - - - - - - Ditto. 
16. Ditto - - - - . - Ditto. 
17. Ditto - - - . ~ - Ditto. 
18. Ditto - - - - - - Ditto. 
19. Ditto - - - - - - Ditto. 
20. Sir G. Beaumont - . - - A Landscape. 
21. Sir W. Beechey”~ = - - - - Portrait of Nollekens. 
92. B. West - - - - - Cleombrotus banished by Leonidas. 
a3, SirD. Wilkie- - - - = The Village Festival. | 
24, Williams - - - - - A Landscape, Moonlight. 
25. Jackson - " - - - - Portrait of the Rev. W. H. Carr. | 
96. Huysmann = - - - - Portrait of Isaac Walton. | 
27. B. West - - - - -  Pylades and Orestes. 
28. Sir Joshua Reynolds - - Portrait of the Right Hon. W. Windham. 
29, Sir T. Lawrence - - - - Portrait of Mr. Angerstein. 
30. Constable - - = - - Landscape, with Figures. | 
31. B. West - - - - - Christ Healing the Sick in the Temple. t 
32. Ditto - - - - - - The Last Supper. | 
33. Hoppner - - - - - Portrait of an Actor. 
34. Sir T. Lawrence - - - - Portrait of John Kemble. | ; 
35. Sir Joshua Reynolds - + -  Pertrait of Lord Ligonier. 
36. Sir T. Lawrence - - - - Portrait of Benjamin West. | 
37. Sir Joshua Reynolds - - - The Infant Samuel. . 
38. J. Jackson - - - - - Portrait of Sir John Soane. 
39. Vander Plaas - - - - - Portrait of John Milton. 
40. Sir Joshua Reynolds ~ = - Studies of Angels. 11 
41. T. Phillips - - -  -  - Portrait of Sir D. Wilkie. | . 
42. Sir T. Lawrence - - - Portrait of Mrs. Siddons. 
43, G, Stuart - - - = - Portrait of W. Woollet. | | 
44, Ditto - - = - - - Portrait of John Hall. | 
The above Pictures were placed in the Gallery, Marlborough House, for bring- ; 
ing together the works of British Painters. | 
45. Sir Martin A. Shee - - - - Portrait of Lewis, Comedian. 


The above Picture is permitted by the Trustees to remain in the keeping 
of Miss Lewis during her life. 


No. 5. 


. 
. 
: 
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No. 5.—Numser and Designation of the Pictures offered for Sale or as Gifts since 1847, which 

° . a. . > 

while otherwise eligible, have been declined by the Trustees from want of room for thei; 
accommodation. 


— = —_— = — - i — $$ rn 


Date. By whom Painted. Subject. By whom Offered, 


1 1847 - - | Santo di Titi - 


St. John Preaching | C. F. Geister, Esq, 
in the Wilderness. 


to 

~ 

@ 

- 

© 
' 


- | Domenico Panetti - | Death of the Virgin | Beria Botfield, Esq. 


3 1850 - - | Egorost - - - | Flight into Egypt - | -- The Princess Ry. 
doxia Galitzen. 


eeperenen ene eeereeeetnenatemmnereia ee 


No. 6.—Lisr of Pictures purchased or accepted, as Gift or Bequest, by the Trustees, since the 
lowest Date specified in the Catalogue of the Collection appended to the Report of the 
Committee on National Gallery, in the Year 1850; with the Prices Paid for the purchased 


Pictures. 
List or Picrures Purcwasep. 
No. Date. | By waom | Subject. Dat of dome: | Sums Paid, 
Painted. | Collection. | 
—F | 7 
; A } * : £. 3. d, 
1 1851 Rembrandt | His own Portrait + {| Viscount Midleton 430 10 - 
2 1861 | John Van Eyck Portrait of a Gentle- | Viscount Midleton ao. - 
| man. 
3 1852 Titian - | The Tribute Money - | Marshal Soult ° | 2,604 is 
EEE OOO 
List or Picrunes Presentep or Bequeatuen. 
. — ES ee ae i: 
: | ) | By rose 
No. Date By w 10m Subject. | By whom Presented 
| Painted. i, or Bequeathed. 
1 1849 Sir Martin A. Shee | Portrait of Mr. ‘Pritt eens T. D. Lewis, Esq. - 
Comedian. 
: . 
2 1851 Wm. Westall i The Deluge - - | W. Westall, Esq. - || 
| 4 
3 1851 Backhuysen nil Brisk Gale at Sea | Charles A. Bredel, || |. 
| Esq. a 
4 1852 Van Goyen or S. | Landscape - a} = 
Rysdael. f Mrs. Hodges - -\7 & 
’ v 
5 1852 Schweichardt - | Landscap¢ - | = 
6 1852 Turner - - | Sunrise - - - | J.M. W. Turner, Esq. 
y I 1852 Turner - =4 Carthage - - | J.M. W. Turner, Esq, || 
8 1853 Wilkie - - | Portrait of Thomas | | Miss Mary Ann Fuller 


Danicl, n.a. 
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nT Settee enn ienenee aie tananthtinetiiats 


List or Pictures Presentep or Bequeatuen. 


a 
By whom B 
i Hide b er Subject. y whom Presented et, 
ainted. or Bequeathed. 
well prom, eee oy Wameriaee “Mts Terres teeth T 
1 | 1852 : - | Guilio Romano ~- | Assumption of the | Lord Overstone - 
Magdalene. , 
g | 1853 - - | Jacopo Bassano - | Christ driving the | Philip L. Hind, Esq. 3 
jew Changers 5 
out of the Temple. hs 


3 | 1853 - - | G. Stuart - - | Portrait of Ben- | J. H. Anderson, 
jamin West, p.r.a. Esq. 


No. 71—Numper and Designation of the Officers and Servants of various Ranks employed 
in the Galleries, with the Salaries of each. 


OFrFficEeRs: 


; a ae 

1. Thomas Uwins, esq., Keeper, per annum - = -} 200 - - 
2. G.Saunders Thwaites, esq., Assistant-keeper and Secretary 

to the Trustees - - - - < ‘ | Soe 

ATTENDANTS : 

3. J. P. Wildsmith - - - - - - - = 108 “4 su 

4. T. Rimer - - - - - - < 2 o)) 7a gL 

5. W. H. Baily - - - ~ - x . Se ae) hae 

6. W. Dobson (at Marlborough House) - - és bs 9612 — 

7. N. Palmer (at Mariborough House) - - Ps a 9612 - 

SERVANTS: 

8. H. Newham, porter - : - « < - e * alee 

9. M. Callaghan, constable and assistant porter - - PP a 

10. W. Callard, stoker - - - ~ ~ A = , oe 


11. A. Archer, assistant porter - -\ at Marlborough 4616 - 
12. A. G. Chisholm, assistant porter } House - { 

13. Martha Hirst, housemaid = - - - r 5 A a 
14. Elizabeth Slade, assistant housemaid = - - “ x 
15. Margaret Adlard, assistant housemaid] at Marlborough { 20 16 - 
16. Sarah Terry, assistant housemaid = - House - 


LL 


Appendix, No. VI. 


REPORT OF MR. SEGUIER. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, Russell-court, 13 April 1853. 
My ‘attention having been very recently called to a letter in the “Times” newspaper, 
relative to what had been lately done to three of the pictures in the National Gallery, I 
beg to inform you that the Velasquez (Boar-hunt), which was varnished not long since, had 
bloomed. This picture was washed with a soft sponge and warm water, and dried with a 
cloth ; it was afterwards polished up with old silk handkerchiefs. I beg to remark, that 
had this picture been too much moistened, I should presume it would not have polished up 
so well as it did. The Rembrandt (Woman taken in Adultery) I washed over, dried it 
immediately with a cloth, and polished it with an old silk handkerchief. I afterwards exa- 
mined the small Turner, which had the appearance of being chilled ; but as I had some 
doubts whether the appearance was not caused by the varuish being absorbed, I merely 
wetted a small portion of the picture, and finding what 1 suspected to be the case, viz., 
that the varnish was absorbed, the rest of the picture was lightly wiped over with an old 

silk handkerchief, 1 do not recollect to have heard any noise caused by these operations. 


To the Trustees of the _T remain, Le gc 
National Gallery. (signed) ohn Seguier. 


i a a 
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i yi . . ° « " 
; | Kt In pursuance of a resolution of the trustees, which will be found on the minute of tho 
| Ht 9th February 1852, Mr. Seguier was in attendance on Saturday, the 2d April 1853, fo, 
et: a | the purpose of removing the chill from the varnish of those pictures which required such 
. He Hi HE attention. One of these was the Boar Hunt, by Velasquez; this picture had been 
. recently varnished, at which time it was most minutely examined, so that the state of the 


. | oF i surface was well known. The removal of the chill or bloom that had come upon it, was 
bh best done as it hung in its place. For this purpose, tepid water, in which a very Soft 
| sponge was wetted, and then squeezed till almost dry, was the course adopted (tepid wate; 

_" being used in preference to cold, because it dries quicker). The little moisture remaipino 

if AW on the surface was immediately absorbed by soft linen cloths especially fitted for this 
. purpose by age and ase. When thoroughly dry, the silk handkerchief was gently applied 

-o that not the smallest scratch or injury of any kind could happen to the picture. 


, ‘The perfect result may be seen by any one who will take the trouble to visit the Gallery 


‘andt, of the Woman taken in Adultery, is painted on panel 
with a full body of colour. he surface was slightly chilled. The sponge was gently 
applied to it, and then the silk handkerchief; less could not well be done, and the possi. 
bility of injury by such a process is perfectly absurd to all who know anything of art. 


The Sunrise, by Turner, 
required little attention. A sponge 
portion of the surface, but as it produced n 
by soft cloths, and the silk handkerchief passed gently over it. 


| It must be observed, there are no material cracks in any of these pictures which could 
expose them to the chance of injury by the process above described. There is a small 
injury, visible to every eye, in the Velasquez; it is in the centre of a comparative empty 
space. This injury existed before the picture was purchased by the Trustees of the National 
‘ Gallery. 
The softness of old linen cloths is universally known; for this especial quality it is 
sought after in many professions as well as by artists, and its absorbent qualities make its 
application to pictures the best possible preparation for the silk handkerchief. 


The small picture by Rembi 


having been recently most minutely examined and varnished, 
scarcely dipped in tepid water was applied toa small 

o effect, the moisture was immediately absorbed | 
Here the process ended. 


been found to have been present at the Gallery (as the students | 
any sound to be heard of rubbing, or | 


ttending to the pictures. 


The only person who has 
cannot be met with till Friday) denies that there was 


otherwise, during the whole ume that Mr. Seguier was a | 


: 
) 
hve 


Appendix, 


1. The collections are placed in entirely separate 
buildings ; such as the Vatican, the Capitol, tlie 
Lateran, the Kirkerian Museum; uot to mention | 
private galleries and museums. 


| 
| 


| 


| 2 The Egyptian and Etruscan Museums are at 
the Vatican; the Greek and Roman Statues at 
the Vatican, the Capitol, and the Lateran; the 
Bronzes and Coins at the Kirkerian Museum ; and 
the Christian Museum at the Vatican and Lateran. 
The Galleries of Pictures are both at the Vatican 
and the Capitol, but in separate places from the 
Sculpture. The inscriptions form a separate col- | 
lection. 


different col 
bong Of then 
bother separa 


rethe precise 3. Under the head of Antiquity and Fine Arts is 


comprehended all that is found from the most re- 


sof the clal 
mote antiquity to the 16th century. 


hited or pre 
bios under th 
htyand Fine | 
. 


re cxample 4, Thé Pictorial Department does not include 

santiqn fru the Etruscan Greek vases, 83 these belong to 

Senden, Tes archeology, and not to painting. The collection 
origina of engravings is separate. 


ST. PETERSBURG. 


pane ——e Po Diss ‘ ; a 
'RANSLATION of a Paper as to the Management of 
} ‘ S 

the Imperial Academy at St. Petersburgh. 


On 


the Order and 


Academy of 


Management of the Imperial 
Arts and its Museum. 


Tue Imperial Academy of Arts contains a collec- 
tion of pictures, moulds of ancient as well as several 
modern statues, a collection of impressions of cameos, 
a certain number of models of ancient edifices in 
Rome, a collection of prints and original drawings 


by the ancient masters. 


5 


All these objects of art are deposited in- the 
principal building of the Academy, in halls destined 
for the purpose, and divided into separate halls, 
according to their classes. 


Ancient painted vases, the number not being great, 
are likewise placed in the apartments appointed for 
painting ; besides several engravings and drawings. 


In the department of ancient sculpture there are 
coins, different stones and inscriptions: the number 
of medals and various stones, however, is very small ; 
but of the latter there are many impressions. 


The productions of different schools and epochs 
are deposited together, according to the convenience 
of the arrangement in the museum, and to be of 
more service to the learners; no strict system is 
followed in their disposition. 


In the museum of the Academy there is a rich 
collection of moulds of the best ancient sculptural 
productions, as also architectural models in cork 


and wood. 


The Academy has excellent copies of the celebrated 
works of Raffael Sancio and other great masters. 


These copies are placed in the museum of the 
Academy when the exhibitions of the works of art 
take place, as there is no particular place appointed 
for them. 


All the academical collections are under the imme- 
diate control of the heads of the Academy, 


The Academy forms a part of the ministry of the 


Imperial Court, and is under t 


he direction of the 
Minister of Appanage. The President of the 
Academy 


is Her Imperial Highness the Grand 

Duchess Maria Nicolaerna; under whom the direc- 
tion and the council manage the affairs of the 
Academy. The members of the council are professors 

| of the arts, and all m 


embers of the direction. 


all scholastic and econo- 
iffairs, disposes of sums destined for those 
dismisses the officials, not 
the Academy , superintends 
everything that regards the 
eood arrangement of the Academy. The direction 
assembles once every week, and once a month 
| examines the Academy’s treasury. 


/ The 


The direction manages 
mical ¢ 
purposes, appoints and 
being artists, serving 1 
the general order aud 
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. 
ie L Ix pursuance of a resolution of the trustees, which will be found on the minute of 
. 9th February 1852, Mr. Seguier was in attendance on Saturday, the 2d April 1853 = 
the purpose of removing the chill from the varnish of those pictures which required : f 
attention. One of these was the Boar Hunt, by Velasquez; this picture had Sa 
1 recently varnished, at which time it was most minutely examined, so that the state of i 
surface was well known. The removal of the chill or bloom that had come upon it a 
best done as it hung in its place. For this purpose, tepid water, in which a veNe or 
sponge was wetted, and then squeezed till almost dry, was the course adopted (tepid i. 
being used in preference to cold, because it dries quicker). The little moisture remainins 
} on the surface was immediately absorbed by soft linen cloths especially fitted foy the 
1 | purpose by age and nse. When thoroughly dry, the silk handkerchief was gently applied 
so that not the smallest scratch or injury of any kind could happen to the picture. " 


won ate 


The perfect result may be seen by any one who will take the trouble to visit the Gallery 


The small picture by Rembrandt, of the Woman taken in Adultery, is painted on panel 
with a full body of colour. The surface was slightly chilled. The sponge was eently 
applied to it, and then the silk handkerchief; less could not well be done, and the possi. 
bility of injury by such a process is perfectly absurd to all who know anything of art. q 

The Sunrise, by Turner, having been recently most minutcly examined and varnished 
required little attention. A sponge scarcely dipped in tepid water was applied to a small 
portion of the surface, but as it produced no effect, the moisture was immediately absorbed 
by soft cloths, and the silk handkerchief passed gently over it. Here the process ended, 


| It must be observed, there are no material cracks in any of these pictures which could 
expose them to the chance of injury by the process above described. There is a small 
injury, visible to every eye, 1n the Velasquez; it is in the centre of a comparative empty 

. space. This injury existed before the picture was purchased by the Trustees of the National 
. Gallery. 

The softness of old linen cloths is universally known ; for this especial quality it is 
sought after in many professions as well as by artists, and its absorbent qualities make its 
application to pictures the best possible preparation for the silk handkerchief. 

The only person who has been found to have been present at the Gallery (as the students 


cannot be met with till Friday) denies that there was any sound to be heard of rubbing, or 
otherwise, during the whole ume that Mr. Seguier was attending to the pictures. c 


} 
} 
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ere Pose a 
ay = 
ANSWERS FROM NAPLES. ANSWERS FROM ROME, acon een 
= 
1, 2. The National, or rather the Royal Collection} 1. The collect / 


: A . ions are placed in entirely separate 
of Antiquities and Fine Arts 1n Naples are uae Landings; such as the Vatican, the Capital the | Trans sofa P 
in a single building, called the Museo Reale bo aateran, the Kirkerian Museum; not to mention pasretanyun pre Sager Me fy Ae See “4 


bonico. | Private galleries and museums. the Imperial Academy at St, Petersburgh. 


| On the Order and Management of the Imperial 
Academy of Arts and its Museum. 


Tnx Imperial Academy of Arts contains a collec- 
tion of pictures, moulds of ancient as well as several - 
modern statues, a collection of impressions of cameos, 
a certain number of models of ancient edifices in 
Rome, a collection of prints and original drawings 


2 Tho fF . : 
2. The Egyptian and Etrusean Museums are at by the ancient master 
é } 1e sters. 


the Vatican ; the Greek and Roman Statues at 
the Vatican, the Capitol, and the Lateran; the 
| Bronzes and Coins at the Kirkerian Museum ; and All these objects of art are deposited in- the 
the Christian Museum at the Vatican and Lateran. | principal building of the Academy, in halls destined 
The Galleries of Pictures are both at the Vatican | for the purpose, and divided into separate halls, 
and the Capitol, but in separate places from the according to their classes. 

poate The inscriptions form a separate col- 
ction. 


Ancient painted vases, the number not being great, 
are likewise placed in the apartments sera er for 
painting ; besides several engravings and drawings. 


3, 4, 5. The questions from No, 3 to 5,may be | 3. Under the head of Antiquity and Fine Arts is 
thus answered ; comprehended all that is found from the most re- 


: mA: ‘ _ | Mote antiquity to the 16sh century. 
The objects of antiquity and fine arts in the mu : In the department of ancient sculpture there are 


| seum are divi i i s ing | : : ae ' Bai" 
i it “oa A mee pase de espe Aaa coins, different stones and inscriptions: the number 
; P ane ocenPy re of medals and various stones, however, is very small ; 


apartment prvportioned to its extent. | but of the latter there are many impressions. 
The following is the classification adopted in | 
arranging these collections, | The productions of different schools and epochs 


are deposited together, according to the convenience 
of the arrangement in the museum, and to be of 
more service to the learners; no strict system is 
followed in their disposition. 


_ Ist. Antique paintings, mosaics, and mural | 
inscriptions, 


2d. Statues and bassi-relievi in marble. 


3d. Statues and bassi-relievi in bronze. 
4th. E : Pod In the museum of the Academy there is a rich 
SyEHOD. ADbautes collection of moulds of the best ancient sculptural 

5th. Antique inscriptions on marble; dry productions, as also architectural models in cork 
and liquid measures, and wood. 


6th, Antique objects in bronze and ivory, 


for domestic and religious purposes. The Academy has excellent copies of the celebrated . 


J works of Raffael Sancio and other great masters. 
7th, Antique glass and terra-cottas. i 


8th, Italian, Greek, or Etruscan vases. 


9th. Cameos, antique gold and silver orna- 
ments, and other objects, together with fruit, 
bread, colours, &c., found at Pompeii. 


10th. Objects of the middle ages. 


11th. Papyrus manuscripts found at Hereu- 
laneum. 


12th, Gallery of paintings. 
13th, Library. 


These copies are placed in the museum of the 
Academy when the exhibitions of the works of art 
take place, as there is no particular place appointed 
for them. 


All the academicel collections are under the imme- 
diate control of the heads of the Academy, 


The Academy forms a part of the ministry of the 
Imperial Court, and is under the direction of the 
Minister of Appanage. The President of the’ 
Academy is Her Imperial Highness the Grand 
Duchess Maria Nicolaerna; under whom the direc- 
tion and the council manage the affairs of the 
Academy. The members of the council are professors 

| of the arts, and all members of the direction. 
| 


The direction manages all scholastic and econo- 
| nical affairs, disposes of sums destined for those 
purposes, appoints and dismisses the officials, not 
being artists, serving in the Academy , superintends 
the general order aud everything that regards the 
good arrangement of the Academy. ‘The direction 
assembles once every week, and once a month 
examines the Aeademy’s treasury. 


| The 


4, The Pictorial Department does not include 
the Etruscan Greek vases, a3 these belong to 
archeology, and not to painting. The collection 


| of engravings is separate. 
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REPONSE aux QUESTIONS adre-sées par le Président du Comité de Jag M,; 
Communes, pour |’établissement d’une Galerie nationale de Beaux Arts, a M, ~ 
Intendant des Batimens de la Couronne et Conseiller Privé Actuel de §, M. i ‘ 
Baviére. Rai 


Demande 1,. Les collections d’art et d’antiquité classique 4 Munich, SONt-| 
une méme direction, ou y a-t-il plusieurs chefs d’établissement ? eles 


Reponse ad 1. Les collections d’art 4 Munich se divisent d’abord en deux 
distinctes : savoir—— Parti 

a) Celles qui sont propriété de l'état; et, 

b) Celles qui sont propriété privée de S. M. le Roi Louis. 

Les premiéres ont un directeur et un personnel séparé pour chaque division Pring 
tous ressortent du Ministére de l’Intérieur. ipa 
La direction de la seconde partie est également divisée, mais elle ne ressort que dj 
ment du Cabinet du Roi. Ines 


leg 


2,- Les collections sont-elles aussi disposées dans des €difices différens ) 


Ad 2. Les collections sont placées dans des édifices séparés, et méme la collec 
nombreuse de tableaux, est elle divisée dans quatre galeries différentes: savoir, |q Gn 
Pinacothéque de Munich; la nombreuse collection dans l’ancien chateau de Schle e 
la chapelle St. Maurice 4 Nuremberg ot se conservent spécialement les ouyia 
anciennes écoles allemandes, et enfin Ja galerie pour les tableaux modernes, étab) 
Roi Louis. 


SES da 
€ park 


3°. L’opinion de M. de Klenze est-elle favorable 4 une telle distribution sén9y 
des objets d’art, ou préférerait-il de les voir réunis dans un méme Musée? 7 

Ad 3. En principe parait-il préférable @avoir un édifice séparée pour chaque brand, 
de J’art, afin que les exigeances «’une collection ne génent pas celles d’une autre, val 
pourtant peut-il y avoir des cas ot il seroit plus convenable de réunir sur une méme oh 
et dans un méme groupe d’édifices toutes les collections; si, par exemple, dans une grande 
ville l’on ne tiouvait des places différentes et convenables pour plusieurs établissemas 
rélativement au jour, 4 lair, a l’exposition, etc., qu’A de grandes distances du centre ¢e i 
ville ou les unes des autres, tandis qu’une et méme place satisferait en tout point, et méx 
par sa grandeur, a toutes les exigeances sus-mentionnées. 

Dans ce cas il paroitrait bien prélérable d’y :éunir les établissemens et localités pou 
toutes les collections. C’est alors, au jugement des personnes chargés du programme deli 
construction, et de l’architecte A qui l’exécution sera confiée, de disposer le tout de manide 
& ce que chaque partie de |’établissement réponde complétement a son but. Un progranne 
bien rédigé, précis et clair pour tout ce qui regarde le syst@me général a suivre et les cor 
venances, sans pourtant aller jusqu’a géner l’architecte et ?empécher de se mouvoir avec li 
liberté nécessaire a l’artiste, est en tout cas de premiere nécessité dans une entreprs 
semblable. 


4°. Les collections 4 St. Petersbourg, sont-elles réunies dans un méine édifice! 


Ad 4. Oui, et ce systéme a été adopté et suivi, sans que de cela il soit resulté ul 
désavantage quelconque. 


5,. Y sont-elles sous la méme direction en chef ? | 


Ad 5. Elles sont, quoique réunies dans le méme édifice, placées sous la gh ’ 

: : : A ae os » Maso 

plusieurs directeurs et inspecteurs, qui tous sont soumis au méme ministere de la Mais 
Impériale. 

: . A : x * snonfteiis Ic 

6°. Quels pouvoirs posseédent les directeurs 4 Munich, et a qui sontel's 

sponsables ? 

s ordinalle 

ee an telll 

agissell Z 

t auquel # 


Ad 6. Les pouvoirs de ces directeurs sont illimités quand aux sli 
i prendre pour la conservation des objets d’art confiés a Jeurs soins: pourtan 
méme en cela d’aprés des instructions approuvées par le ministere competent, € 

sont immédiatement responsables. 
‘| une 
- eis Oa g-t-il ul 

7°. Comment se font les achats de tableaux ou d’autres objets dart - Y: 
somme destinée a cela? 

8°. Si les directeurs achetent sous leur seule responsabilite ; ou y & 
d’experts qu’ils doivent consulter ? Ad’ 


teil uD consti 
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Ad7zet & Les achats de tableaux et objets dart pour l’état sont dans des collections si 
preuses et completes comme celles de Bavicre, et surtout celle des tableaux, en cas tout 
pom onel et non prévu. Un pareil achat n’aurait lieu que pour des tableaux tout-A-fait 
ext ines qui malheureusement ne se trouvent presque jamais. 

Pourtant a-t-on profité amplement de pareilles occasions dans le tems oti les guerres et les 
solutions en Europe les amenatent. Alors un crédit particulier fat toujours accordé par 
revo ‘nistere, ou bien la _caisse du Roi fournissait les fonds nécessaires.. Les achats 
le eciuerent alors parle directeur de la galerie ou par une personne nommée ad hoc par le 
ae ou le Ministre, sans qu’on lui ait adjoint d’autres experts. L’expérience faite sur la 
ae d’opinions rélatives 4 un tableau douteux et d’un auteur contesté, d’un cété, et, 
a Yoatres lunanimité des mémes opinions sur des ouvrages Connus et non contestés, a fait 
“poire quane marche collégiale dans ces achats serait ou nuisible ou superflue, et lon s’est 
‘oujours bien trouvé de ce systeme. [I faut pourtant ajouter a cela qu’en derniére analyse le 


ouverain jnieméme se reservait souvent le veto, et que les souverains de Baviére étaient 
S c 


A ° e. 3 
joujours crands amateurs et meme connoisseurs en fait de beaux arts. Si pourtant dans 
LA a mr e . . . : arty : x 5 a S 
ce pays Jon voudrait avoir sur un ouvrage d’art quelconque a acheter une opinion de 


: / . q . . 7 
ontrole, ce serait a l’ Académie des beaux arts qu’on aurait recours, et il est dans ses attribu- 
’ aay kh : ° ‘ 4 

ia del’émettre : le ministere deciderait alors en derniére analyse. 


9°, Les nettoyages, qui les ordonne, et comment se font-ils ? 


Ad 9. Comme tout ce qui tient a la conservation des tableaux rentre dans les attributions 
du directeur des galeries, le nettoyage lui est €galement confié, et il n’a pas besoin de 
Jemander pour cela une autorisation spéciale. Pourtant est il posé en principe quan 
nettoyage qui s’étendrait jusqu-a Venlévement du vernis, doit Ctre aussi longtems que possi- 
ble évité, et navolr lieu que dans un cas extréme. Cela sera d’autant plus le cas si la 
nature et l’état du tableau et du vernis qui le recouvre pouvait, en cas de nettoyage, néces- 
siter des rétouches. Dans ce cas, le directeur aurait a se consulter avec ses conservateurs- 
jnspecteur's dont l’un doit toujours et est spécialement expérimente dans les travaux de 
estauration. Si de cette consultation il résulte la conviction d’un danger quelconque pour 
le tableau en Cas de nettoyage, on s’en abstient volontiers, et si, malgré cela, il parait et 
devient nécessaire pour eviter un plus grand danger encore, le directeur en fera son rapport 
an ministre, qui en décide immédiatement, ou bien apres un examen collectif fait par les 
professeurs de ’ Académie des beaux arts. 


10°. Y a-t-il quelque conseil ou commission pour examiner les tableaux et faire un 
rapport sur leur état ? 


Ad 19. Iln’y a aucun conseil ou controle régulier de ce genre. 


11°. Quel genre ou degré de connaissance exige-t-on des restaurateurs nettoyeurs ? 


Ad 11. Lon en exige au moins assez de talent comme peintre, pour, en cas de besoin, 
dtre en état @exécuter les retouches nécessaires pour réparer et remplacer l’anciens re- 
peints, Outre cela, on exige de lui une parfaiie connaissance de la palette, de la compo- 
sition et fabrication des couleurs, builes et vernis, et assez de notions chimiques pour 
pouvoir juger de J’effet du mélange des couleurs, de l’influence de lair, de Ja chaleur, du 

: “= - : as 7 . ‘1 ~ . . aT ‘ ne 
froid, et des huiles et veruis employés pour peindre ou conserver les tableaux. 


12°, Quel est le contréle, ou la surveillance, 4 laquelle leurs operations sont 
soumises ? 


Ad12. Ces restaurations n’ont pas d’autre controle direct que celui du directeur de la 
galerie, qui est responsable de leur effet au ministere prepose. 


13°. De quel vernis se sert-on pour les tableaux ? 


Ad 13. L’on a depuis jongtems banni toute autre espéce de vernis que celui de mastic 
issout dans de huile de térébenthine purifiée et delivrée de toute partie grasse et Tesineuse, 
ce qui est reconnu un point tout-a-fait esseutiel. Méme depuis une dizaine d me a-t-on 
ewployé fréquemment au lieu de mastic, le Damar dissout de la méme maniere ans Wee 
huile volatile. L’on juge ce vernis plus léger et moins enclin a gercer des couches _ 3 
couleur trés min¢es et pas encore tout-d-fait durcies, comme de meme il devrait €tre moins 
sujet a jaunir, L’emploi de l’un ou de Vautre vernis rentre dans les attributions du restau- 
rateur de tableaux, 


r , = st | nélang'e ? 
14°, Y méle-t-on jamais de l’huile grasse, et quel est Peffet de ce mélang 


Ad 14, Méler de l’huile grasse dans un vernis quelconque, est pour moi une Labia 
houvelle, et me parait auasi inutile d’un cdté, que dangereuse de Vautre. | Toute hui e oit 
tlre consuinée plus au moins par l’action de lair, et rapprocherait donc tes epoques ou up 
tableau demanderait un nouveau vernis, ce qui serait un mal, sans doute; ou os e 
fait noircir ee vernis, ce qui serait un mal plus grand eed ll ptr <& re 
16 toby ae serait A éviter, 4 moins qu’un connoisseur profond en ch pratique, 


als ajeure - le justifier. 
0.50, alison majeure poul le just 
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15°. M. de Klenze a-t-il vu les tableaux de la Galerie nationale depuis quill 
trouve a Londres ? Ul g@ 


Ad 15. Jai visiié plusieures fois dans des voyages antérieurs, et trois fois pendant 
séjour actuel, la National Gallery, et j’ai examiné avec toute l’attention possible |’ 
sa situation, et les tableaux qu’il renferme. 


, ton 
Cdifice, 


16°. Quelle est son opinion sur leur condition actuelle ? 


Ad 16. Cette collection, quoiqu’ encore jeune et peu nombreuse, renferme pourtant n 
seulement de trés beaux ouvrages de grands maitres, mais, proportion gardée, miaina é 
tableaux mediocres ou €quivoques qu’on en rencontre dans d’autres galeries. Quant } Pét. 
de ces tableaux, il me semble peu satisfaisant, ce qui doit pourtant étre attribué plutdt ... 
défauts du batiment et de sa situation, qu’au manque de connaissance et de soins d 
part des directeurs. 


aux 
€ la 


Ces défauts me paraissent principalement, le jour des salles trés mal caleulé et dist 
le peu de dignité et convenance du décor; la maniére fautive dont il a fallu pl 
pendre ces tableaux pour pouvoir étre vus. 


ribué. 


17°. Quel changement les tableaux ont-ils subis depuis la derniére visite de M 
de Klenze 4 Londres? ; 


Ad 17. N’ayant vu la collection dans mon derniér séjour pendant la Grande Exposition 
d’ Industrie, qu’une seule fois, et au milieu d’une foule immense et d’un nuage de poussidye 
je ne suis pas en état de préciser une différence entre l’effet que m’ont fait ces tableaux pris 
individuellement ators et aujourd’hui. 


18°. Quel est l’efiet de la fumée, (moississure ou brouillard (chill) ) qui s’obserye 
sur leur superficie ? 


Ad 18. Une et peut-€tre la cause principale de l’effet peu satisfaisant de cette interessante 
collection, est, comme je crois pouvoir le prouver avec la derniére évidence, une couche 
nébuleuse, bleudtre, et chatoyante qui couvre leur vernis, et qui, sans le moindre doute, 
provient de la fumée de charbon de terre, si épaisse et si dense dans ce centre de la ville, 
et dans une position aussi reserrée ot |’édifice est entouré de prés par beaucoup d’autres 
batimens. 


19°. Le méme effet se manifest-t-il 4 Dresde? 
20°. Provient-il de la méme cause ? 


Ad 19 et 20. Oui; ce méme effet a été observé dans la magnifique galerie de Dresde, 
et cela seulement depuis que Cemploi du charbon de terre a été introduit et a augmenté dans 
cette ville. Les symptomes sont la absolument Jes mémes comme ici, et comme le char- 
bon de Saxe n’est pas aussi bon que celuy d’Angleterre, et contient encore plus de sub- 
stances nuisibles aux couleurs dorures et vernis, le mal y est aussi plus intense et d’un 

rogrés plus rapide. [1a été la cause principale de la résolution prise, d’abandonner tout- 
a-fait la galerie actuelle située au centre de la ville, et d’en construire une nouvelle sur un 
terrain éloigné d’habitations et garanti du danger, que des maisons pourraient y étre con- 
struites plus tard. 


Je crois donc qu’a Londres il n’y aura pas un autre parti a prendre pour obvier au mal 
indiqué en général, et il serait, outre cela, A ce qu’il me semble, utile et nécessaire de faire 
examiner la question de détail: si, par la composition du vernis, ou par une maticre quelle- 
congue G y ajouter, il serait possible de neutraliser cet effet de la fumée sans par-ld nuire a la 
qualité du vernis ou au tableau lui-méme, par un chimiste savant et pratique en méme tems, 
comme |’était Sir H. Davy, et comme Liebig l’est aujourd’hui. 


21°. Quel est l’effet du nettoyage sur les tableaux ? 


Ad 21. Ine peut étre que favorable, pourvu qu’on ne s’écarte pas des principes et régles 
énoncées ci-dessus ad 9 et 11. Si cette question se rapportait 4 des nettoyages falls 
réecemment a Ja gallerie nationale, les circonstances citées ad 17, m’empécheraient d’y 
repondre en bonne conscience. 


22°, Quel est l’effet du vernis A I’huile de lin, dont on s’est servi dans la Galere 
nationale ? 


; f me 
Ad 22. Cet effet du vernis mélé d’huile grasse, soit de lin, de pavét, ou de noisette, ne! 
perait pas heureux sous aucun rapport, par les raisons citées ci-dessus ad 14. 
. bs ‘ ux 
23°, 24°, 25°, ef 26°. Quel est l’effet de la poussiére sur la superficie des tableaux, 
sur la toile derriére, et sur les cAdres ? 


~ ~ , 1 ar 
Ad 23, 24, 25, et 26. Il n’y a pas, autant que je crois, en Europe une galerie dans | 
quelle il y ait autant de poussiére comme dans celle de Londres, et je crois que ce 


. 5 . =e x f ous- 
toute maniére aux tableaux et a leur effet. Si méme |’on voulait admettre que -e Pent 
e le 


position 


la nuit ae 


si¢re ne pouvait ni atteindre ni séjourner sur la superficie des tableaux a cause 
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sition inclinée—ce que je ne puis pourtant pas accorder—il fait un effet 


‘ ed 7 
linée- as ai mena age re trés désagréable 
les cadres couverts Gune couche €paisse de cette poussiére. 


de vou ape Peete: / De ce séjour ot on 
ne 1a trouble pas, tandis qu’on la balaye méme des trottoirs et des rues, peu-d-peu pourtant 


alle s@ repand dans toute la salle et sur les deux cdtés des tableaux, lorsque la plus legére 


scillation dans l’air produit méme par le seul mouvement des visiteurs nombreux, la met 
A 
a mouvement elle-méme. 


xn 7-1 . =] < ~ = = 
ur cette poussiere est toujours plus ou moins Corrosive, et doit peu-d-peu nuire au tableau 
et au cadre, comme elle nuit a l’idée que les visiteurs se font de la dignité et de la valeur 


Vobjets dart, pour lesquels ona si peu de soins de propreté; et cela en Angleterre, ot la 
ropreté est une qualité nationale. 
P 


) . . . . . ° 7 
27°. Quelle est ’opinion de M. de Klenze sur l’inclinaison en avant donnée aux 
tableaux, et quels sont les motifs de son opinion ? 


Ad27. Von m’a observe que cette maniére de suspendre les tableaux avait le but 
d’empécher la poussi€re darriver et de séjourner sur leur surface, qui, dans cette position, en 
était encore mieux garantie par la saillie supérieure des cadres, Mais je ne puis admettre 
cette raison quen paruie; car la poussiére n’arrive pas seulement en direction verticale, 
comme la pluie, mais elle se repand beaucoup plus du plancher et du bas des salles, d’od le 
courant d’air produit, par ouverture des portes et le mouvement des visiteurs la souléve 
dans toutes les directions, et la fait arriver sur la surface des tableaux et de leurs cAdres. 

Cette inclinaison des tableaux, désagréable aux yeux, n’a été choisie et n’est motivée que 
par Ja nécessite. La mauvaise disposition des abat-jours, le manque de calcul correcte, les 
yayons de lumiere réfiétant de la surface luisante des tableaux, est le seul motif valable pour 
cette maniére de les suspendre, car elle fournit au moins jusqu’d un certain degré le 
moyen de les voir sans en étre empeéché tout-a-fait par ce réflet des rayons de lumiere, arri- 
vans par les abat-jours. Or, y a-t-il un calcul et une opération géometrique fort simple 
pour garantir une galerie éclairée par le haut contre cet inconvénient, sans incliner les 
tableaux; mals il avait, échappé au constructeur de la Galerie nationale, et il faut le dire, 
navait pas encore 1é mis en pratique dans quelqu’autre édifice de ce genre, jusqu’a ce que 
la construction de la Pinacoihéque de Munich fournissait loceasion de le fixer et de V’effec- 
tuer avec une compléte evidence. 


J’ai dit que cette inclimaison me paraissait désagréable a la vue, et je ne crois pas étre 
contredit sur ce point; j’avoue méme qu’elle éveille en moi comme une peur que tous ces 
tableaux vont, d’aprés les régles de la gravitation, tomber dans la direction dans laquelle ils 
inclinent: c’est-A-dire, écraser et enfouir les spectateurs, Elle est outre cela bien sirement 
en opposition avec leur origine ; parceque le peintre sur le chevalet les exécutait toujours 
dans une position opposée, c’est-d-dire, inclinée en arriére, et la place pour laquelle les 
tableaux 4 Vhuile était exécutés: un autel, un mur d’église, un panneau de mur auel- 
conque, ne penche jamais en avant. 


Voila les raisons pourquoi je dois me déclarer contre cette manicre de placer les 
tableaux dans une galerie construite ad hoc, mais justifi¢e dans la Galerie nationale par 
les défuuts du batiment. 


28°, A-t-on ’habitude d’épousseter les tableaux dans la Galerie de Munich, et 
combien de fois par an ? 


Ad 28, Les salles des collections publiques sont reguliérement nettoyées et balayées une 
fois par semaine, ce qui suffit pour qu’aucune poussiére ne puisse s’y établir, et qu’en 
époussetant une fvis l'année les tableaux et les cAdres, le tout soit constamment dans un 
état de propreté convenable, La partie des tableaux tournée vers le mur ne peut pas étre 
atteinte par la poussiére, parcequ’ils sont suspendus tout-a-fait contre ce mur. 


29° et 30°. Quelle est |’opinion de M. de Klenze du site actuel de la Galerie 4 
Trafalgar-square, et de son entourage ¢ 


Ad 29 et 30. Ce site me parait complétement inconvenable sous tous les rapports, et il 
ny-a, comme il me semble, aucun moyen de le corriger. Le batiment est exposé a la fumée 
ela la poussiére: ennemis jurés, pour ainsi dire, des objets d’art, sans compter le danger 
du feu, qui pourtant plus ou mois doit aussi entrer en ligne de compte. La proximité 
une caserne, qui, A ce que |’on m’a dit, a méme une entrée a travers de Pédifice; d'une 
inuson ¢t de bains de pauvres qui exigent beaucoup de feux, et augmentent par consequent 
afumée, sont autant de raisons qui paraissent justifier mon opinion, qui, 4 ce que je crois, 


“st conforme d opinion de tous ceux qui n’ont pas un intérét personnel a supposer le 
contraire, 


81°. Dans le cas qu’on se décide changer la place de cette galerie, quelle autre 
situation serait préférable ? 


¢ e , *\ . re : = i 
Ad 31. L’énumération des défauts de cette place prouve déja qu'il n’y a pas moyen de 
C8 Core . ; 7 acme hs a 3 snd 
“ Corriger, et qu'il faut Pabandonner pour arriver a un résultat satisfaisant. En choisis 
ot une autre place, il faut surtout avoir soin qu’elle soit isolee, ouverte de tout cété a la 
¥ s . > , 4 . , ; , . i 
amere et A Paction de Vair frais ; en aucun cas entourée, et méme assez Cloignée d’habita 
: ’ : =e ; ; neh 
ons et d’établissements qui consument du charbon de terre, et outre cela préservée du 
0-59. 5F2 danger 
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danger de feu. Outre cela serait-il trés désirable que cette place offrit un aspect et git + 
vue agréable. 


32°, 33°, 34°, et 35°. Le nouvel édifice doit-il étre isolé et Gloigné d’autres bat; 
mens et habitations? Cela est-il le cas pour la Pinacothéque? A-t-on suivi le “the 
principe & Dresde en considération de la fumée de charbon ? Une galerie 
tourée de fauxbourgs qui s’accroissent de jour en jour ne serait-elle pas exposée _ 
maux qu’on veut éviter a présent, et enfin le sol de la place a choisir doit-il tre de 
préférence argilleux ou sabloneux ? 


Ad 32, 33, 34, et 35. Le sol de ce batiment doit avant tout étre assez élevé pour tr 
garauti contre l’humidité; il me semble que dans les environs de Londres le sable 4 
gravier d’alluvion conviendrait le mieux. L’isolement convenable de toute autre espece do 
batimens a déja été indiqué ci-dessus comme une condition principale, et c’est une rd f 
d’aprés laquelle on a agi A Dresde surtout en égard de la fumée de charhon, et méme } 
Munich on en n’en brile pas. Ici méme Je Roi ordonna la démolition d’une grande partie 
de caserne a peine achevée, parcequw’elle se rapprochait assez de la nouvelle Pinacotheque 
et l’on planta des quinconces d’arbres a la place. 

La proximité d’arbres pourtant doit étre bien calculée, parceque plantés trop pres, Je 
reflét du soleil tombant sur les branches feuillées, et quelquefois agitées par le vent, atria 
aux fenétres, et produit sur les tableaux une lumiére vacillante trés-nuisible & leur aspect 
fl est déja dit que cette place doit non seulement étre en ce moment éloignée des quartiers 
populeux, et elle doit par conséquent aussi étre garantie contre l’éventualité d’une pareille 
situation qui pourrait surgir dans les tems a venir. La méme cause, se produisant tét ou 
tard, devrait aussi amener les mémes resultats. 


36°. M.J. Klenze connait-il bien Hyde Park et Kensington Gardens, ainsi que 
le terrain nouvellement acquis 4 Kensington Gore, et quel est son jugement sur le; 
qualités de ces divers sites ? 


Ad 36. Je connais parfaitement ces divers sites, et ’on m’a fait voir en détail lemplace- 
ment acquis 4 Kensington Gore ainsi qu’un plan qui donne tous les détails de ses limites 
et entourages. Cette place me parait d’abord fort bien située par rapport a la partie de la 
ville donut elle est le plus rapprochée. Si l’on achéte, comme il parait étre l’intention encore 
un terrain rempli de constructions appartenant d’aprés l’inscription du plan A John All- 
ridge, Esq., ainsi que les petites maisons qui bordent la ruelle de Park-lane, on obtien- 
drait vers Kensington-road une longueur de 1,000 pieds de facade, et méme de 1,200 pieds, 
si cette place pouvait encore étre augmentée par la propriété de Lord Auckland, qui coupe 
dans le terrain acquis du céte de la ville. 

Ces dimensions seraient suffisantes pour le développement d’une fagade principale vers la 
grande rue st l'on tenait d U'avoir de ce cété-la, et ne préférait pas de Véloigner du bruit et 
de la poussiére d’une grande avenue. 

Comme en s’éloignant de celle-ci ce terrain s’agrandit et s’élargit de tout cété jusqu’a 
une dimension de profondeur et de largeur atteignant 2,000 et 2,500 pieds, il est en tout cas 
suffisant pour y placer toutes les galeries de beaux arts, quelle extension l’on voudrait 
donner a ce mot. Pourtant doit-on supposer que ni sur ce terrain méme, ni dans sa proxi- 
mité il ne s’établisse plus tard un nouveau faubourg, ou méme seulement un certain nombre 
de maisous @habitation, ce qui lui ferait perdre définitivement son titre i la convenance 
pour le but proposé et sa qualité principale. Je dois laisser aux personnes plus que moi 
en état de juger cette éventualité, de décider si elle est 4 écarter pour tous les tems. 

Quand a la conformation de niveau, l’on doit rémarquer que cette place incline assez 
fortement vers le fond, ce que pourtant, si la considération d’humidité est 4 écarter, peut 
étre sans désavantage sur le projet architectonique, si le systéme a y suivre est convenable- 
ment adapté a cette con/ormation, qui dans cette supposition peut méme offrir des 
avantages. 


37° et 38°. M. de Klenze connait-il les carriéres de gravier au bout de l’allée et en 
face du Palais de Kensington, et quel serait l’effet probable d’un édifice ou d'une 
groupe d’édifices, sur ce terrain? 


Ad 37 et 38. Je connais ce terrain dans Hyde Park, et il est tout-d-fait hors d’usage des 
visiteurs et promeneurs, parcequ’il est occupé de carriéres A gravier épuisées ou en 
exploitation €t entouré de barriéres. Sans me permettre de juger la question sous le 
rapport de la convenance par rapport aux sympathies ou antipathies publiques et sociales, 
je dois du point abstrait de la discussion observer que ce terrain me parait également d'une 
convenance complete pour y batir la Galerie Nationale. Cela n’dterait Wabord aucune 
partie en usage a présent aux personnes qui fréquentent le parc; ce terrain est meme ud e 
plus rapproché de la ville que Kensington Gore; il est de niveau et de tout cote icc 
élevé ; par conséquent parfaitement sec et trés favorable A l’effet architectonique de | édi on 
qu'on pourrait y éléver en face de ’allée et du Palais de Kensington. II est entoure 4 
belle verdure pas trop rapprochée cependant; hors d’atieinte de fumée, poussicre l 
feu; et, ce qui est la chose principale, 4 tout jamais A garantir et garanti contre le dang 
«une nouvelle partie de ville dans son voisinage. i 2aE 

Si en conformité, ou méme contre une idée établie 4 ce qu’il parait, de ne J 4 ered 
dans un pare de Londres, on trouverait pourtant ces avantages ussez grands pour se dect a 
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oisir cette place pour la Galerie Nationale—ce 


e ch ; ; 
( ‘) serait peut-etre convenable de se restreindre 
we 


spiets dart antique et moderne proprement dit, et de reserver le terrain 4 Kensington Gore, 
‘our les établissements dart industriel. La proximité des deux terrains permettrait un 
 yntacl mutuel equivalent presque a une juxtaposition complete. 


que je ne puis me permettre de juger 
absolument aux édifices contenans les 


re . © . A oy « © ‘ ‘a , . ; 4 A 
Je ne me pel mettral pas de développer davantage cette esquisse d’idée, s’étendant au dela 


: ? yy € ew 2 ’ ~ Ae 
Jes questions quon ma adressés, et je me résume A dire que toutes les deux places peuvent, 


. ¥ 4 ae 
sous les conditions €noncées, convenir parfaitement au but proposé. 


4 ‘ SU vests th Ky ; ‘ ; i 
39. M. J. Klenze a-t-il visité le Musée Britannique, et quelles sont ses observations 
sur cet édifice et son contenu ? 


Ad 39. J’ai déja visité ce monument dans d’autres tems, et j’ai répété cette visite ces 

ours-cil. Il me parait un des morceaux d’architecture le plus correct de Londres, pour la 
pureté du style chotsi tres convenablement par rapport a son usage. 
Pourtant dois-je observer que la rangee de colonnes qui, outre et des deux cétés du por- 
tique ociastyle, entourent les ailes laterales et leur pavillons, sont entiérement en contra- 
diction avec le style grec auquel elles appartiennent; inconvenablement placées ; nuisibles 
1 Pusage du batiment, et par conséquent dépourvues de beauté. Car la veritable beauté 
architectonique ne peut exister en contradiction avec la convenance. 

Elles n’ont et ne peuvent avoir un autre résultat que d’obscurcir les salles qui se trou- 
yent placées derriere elles, et Vaspect de la salle pour les sculptures romaines, prouve 
cjairement qu’elles atteignent ce résultat obscurcissant. 

Le style interieur et du décor au moins du rez-de-chaussée me parait fort bien choisi, et 
‘J fait du bien aa connoisseur véritable de l’antiquité, qu’on y est retourné a l'emploi des 
couleurs : emploi si essentiellement inhérent a l’architecture antique. 

Quand au double syst¢me d’éclairer les salles intérieures (outre la troisitme caracterisée 
ci-dessus en partant de la salle des sculptures romaines), c’est-d-dire, par des fenétres de 
deux cotés d’une salle, ou bien par des abat-jours dans son plafond, le premier, quand il 
gacit d’éclairer des statues ou bas-reliefs est a rejeter en principe, car il prive ces ouvrages 
de Peffet naturel de lumiére qu’ils avaient dans atelier du sculpteur, et certainement aussi, 
cénéralement parlant, de celui qu’ils avaient dans les lieux pour lesquels ils étaient des- 
tinés primitivement. Outre cela ce double jour a l’inconvénient d’étre toujours vis-a-vis 
du spectateur et d’éblouir sa vue. Je crois pouvoir citer comme une preuve de tous ces 
désavantages, la salle des fragmens tirés de l’Asie Mineure. 

Mais je dois d’un autre coté convenir que cette maniére de disposer la lumicre est plus 
\ justifier dans la galerie égyptienne, od l’immense richesse de la collection, sans pouvoir 
lui consacrer Je double ou méme le triple de place, motivait d’autant plus la tendance 
Vobtenir beaucoup de jour de tout cété, en préférence d’un jour plus parfait, mais d'un coté 
seul, Cela parait méme d’autant plus justifié dans ce cas, parceque les sculptures égypti- 
ennes ne sont pas d’une perfection telle 4 chercher pour elles un jour parfait avant tout, et 
puis encore, qu’elles ont été destinées dés Yorigine a figurer dans un pays, ot la sérénité 
eternelle du ciel et un soleil éclatant leur procurait, soit directement, soit par le reflet, une 
lumiére générale. 

Quand au jour tiré d’en haut pour les salles de sculpture, on ne doit Vadmettre qu’avec 
une certaine restriction et avec un discernement scrupuleux de la nature des objets d’art a 
exposer, car la place de toute sculpture doit Ctre choisie toujours en la coordannant exacte- 
ment avec Vangle sous lequel la lumiére doit lui arriver, pour y produire leffet le plus 
favorable. 

Lon peut dire généralement pourtant, que pour les bas-reliefs antiques, ce jour d’en 
haut est toujours convenable et d’autant plus que ces ouvrages n’ont ordinairement que peu 
de saillie. Les exemples de la fiise du Parthenon, et des marbres de Ninive, prouvent 
lavantage de cette maniére d’eclairer dans le cas prédit. 

Par contre aspect de plusieurs statues, placées encore provisoirement dans une salle 
entre la galerie égyptienne et celles des marbres d’Elgin, montre le danger de ce jour 
tombant dans une direction trop verticale: presque, et quelquefois toute la téte, et les 
trois quarts du corps, sont dans l’ombre portée tres noire, et l’effet de ces ouvrages est 
completement manqué. Je dois encore observer que Ja forme toute horizontale des pla- 
fonds, percés par des abat-jours, n’est pas d’un bon effet, parceque les parties solides de ces 
plafonds se trouvent dans une ombre profonde et noire. 

Ce désavantage serait pourtant facilement 4 corriger sans sortir, et méme plus en har- 
monte avec le veritable esprit de l’antiquité classique. 


40°, 41°, 42°, 43°, 44° et 45°. Quelle devrait étre la maniére d’arranger un édifice 
destiné 4 recevoir les collections de sculpture et de peinture? Comment faudrait- 
il y disposer la lumiére pour les tableaux et les ouvrages plastiques ? Quelle est la 
méthode suivie A cet évard dans la Glyptotheque et la Pinacotheque de Munich ? 
Quel y est le systéme d’arrangement historique et chronologique, et quelle est la 
maniére de placer les objets d’art ? 


Il resulte presque déja de tout ce que je viens de dire ma maniére de voir rélativement a 
Cs questions, et je m’en vais essayer d’y suppléer par quelques mots complémentaires en 
*nvisageant le but spécial que j’ai a peursuivre ici. 

@ premidre question en projettant un pareil édifice pour Londres serait, ce me sem- 
ble, celle du systéme général d’architecture 4 y suivre, et si l’on doit choisir de préfer- 
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ence une régularité dite académique, ou bien un groupe plutot arrangé pour eff |. 
toresque. 
Les deux maniéres peuvent avoir leur avantage, mais la forme et le niveau surtout de} 
place i Kensington Gore me feraient plutot pencher pour un plan pittoresque ; qui ty 
cela, bien congu dés le premier moment, offrirait avantage de se préter 4 des agra 
mens, sans détruire l’effet ou la couvenance de ce que serait fait avant. ss 
Une seconde question serait le style architectomique a choisir. Je crois qu’on peut cop 
biner dans le cas présent la vérinable beauté avec le rapport toujours desirable entre |. 
contenant et le contenu. Il faut a cet égard d’abord bannir Vidée de choisir i. 


, OUtre 
Ndisge. 


€ 


f Mr bd . A A ° A . - ce 
édifice un des styles du moyen age, et le style gréc le plus pir serait plutét indiqué pour ‘ 
musée qui contient les admirables sculptures d’Athénes et du Parthénon. Mais j] doit 


aussi contenir Jes belles peintures de la rennaissance de l’art, du xv. et Xvi. sidcles. , 
en considération de cela, faut-il et peut-on admettre que ce style gréc, étudié et compris Ne 
son principe, et non-seulement borné A limitation servile et l’application souvent mal. 
droite de ces quelques fragmens qui nous en restent, offre la latitude d’une combinais,, 
organique avec ce que cherchaient dans ce xv, et xvi, siécle les Philippo Brunelleseh; ‘. 
Bramante, les Michelozzo, Sangallo, et autres. L’application que ces grands Satine. 
cherchaient des formes antiques aux usages et exigeances des tems modernes, devait ., 
borner A lantiquité romaine qui seule leur était connue. + 

Mais nous, plus heureux, pouvons, au lieu d’une renaissance romaine, poursuivre ¢ 
réaliser une renaissance grécque infiniment supéricure. Ce serait, il me seinble, le style o 
la marche A suivre dans le projet qui nous occupe, pour arriver id un resultat convenable 
et beau en lui-méme. ‘ 

Resteraient alors les points d’utilité et de convenance a déterminer, et je crois deyojr 
les traiter en séparant les diverses branches de l’art pour lesquelles il s’agit d’établir do, 
localités. Je commence donc: 

a) Par la Sculpture Antique. 

Ce que j’en ai déja dit a l'article 39, peut se compléter en ajoutant qu’en principe la clas. 
sification chronologique (qui correspond plus ou moins en ce cas avec celle par écoles) "i 
parait la plus convenable, et c’est celle que j’ai suivie dans la Glyptothéque de Munich 
comme la seule sire et positive. La conviction, tous les jours plus raffermie, que |, 
sculpture, comme tout l’art gréc, repose essentiellement sur l’art asiatic et l’art afficaiy: 
Vassyro-babylonien, phénicien et l’égyptien, indiqueroit donc pour Londres que les pre- 
miéres salles seraient celles des sculptures égyptiennes ; suivrait la magnifique collection 
assyrienne; puis les échantillons de l’art gréc archaistique ; puis les marbres d’Athénes, 
celles d’Asie Mineure, et enfin les ouvrages romains. 

J] serait peut-€tre possible de trouver une combinaison architectonique qui permettrait } 
co-ordonner avec ces ouvrages de grande dimension, et sans déranger l’effet des uns et des 
autres, les petites sculptures en bronze et en terre cuite, enfin de remplir autant que possible, 
tout le cAdre de l’art plastique ; et d’offrir, prés ’'un de l'autre, des points de rapprochenient 
et de comparaison a |’étude. 

Quant au jour a choisir, celui tiré de cété par des croisées trés Glévées da parquet, et 
suffisamment grandes pour éclairer convenablement toute la salle, me parait toujours le plus 
naturel et le plus favorable. 

J’ai émis mon opinion sur le jour tiré d’en haut et de deux cétés, et j’ajoute seulement 
qu’en employant le premier pour les statues, il faut que la proportion des salles ne soit pas 
trop haute a Végard de leur étendue pour pouvoir placés les sculptures de facgon a ce que 
les rayons de Jumiére leur arrivent dans une direction suffisamment oblique, et éviter par-ld 
les ombres partés trop étendus et trop foncés. Ayant le choix, ce sera alors a celui qui 
sera chargé de placer les sculptures, de juger laquelle sera apte pour un ou pour l'autre 
jour—celui de coté, ou celui d’en haut. 

Je me suis déja comp!étement cxpliqné sur le jour tiré des deux cétés. 

La décoration de ces salles de sculpture doit étre digne et riche, et le systéme de colorisa- 
tion ornamentale adopté dans le Musée Britannique me semble trés convenable, surtout si 
l'on y introduisait encore des ornemens plastiques qui procureront une transition conveuable 
entre jes formes severes de l’architecture et |’élégance des ornemens peints. 

La couleur des murs doit étre en tons décidés, qui reflétent agréablement sur la couleul 
blanche et grisatre des statues. A Munich j’ai choisi le marbre rouge antique, vert antique, 
le Syen:te, le jaune foncé de Sienne et de Veréne; le bréche violette et le verd d’Orezza. 

b) Pour les camées et monnais antiques qui appartiennent directement a |’art plastique, 
la classification chronologique par pays, villes, les, républiques et empires, est par lui-méme 
indiqt é. Comme le grand nombre de cette éspéce d’ouvrages rend bien difficile de les 
exposer tous a la vue, c’est a |’intelligence du directeur de la collection d’en décider un choix, 
capable 4 donner aux spectateurs une idée générale et juste de la perfection que Tart 
glyptique a atteint dans Pantiquité. Les pieces choisies et destinées A ce but, doivent 
éire placées dans des vitrines en forme de tables legéremeut inclinévs en dos d’ane, et ces 
meubles doivent étre placés autant que possible entre deux croisées et avec leur jour ae 
cété. Ces croisées ne doivent étre élévées du parquet qu’entre trois et quatre pieds, pout 
bien éclairer ces petits objets travaillés avec tant de delicatesse. II s’entend que la déco!a- 
tion du cabinet de camées et medailles doit étre riche et élégant. 

c) Les divers petits objets d'art antique, comprises sous le nom anticaglie, doivent étre égale- 
ment placées dans des pieces éclairées par le coté et des fenétres pas tes élévées du pal 
quet. Alors les vitrines quiles contiennent sont le mieux situées au milieu de ces fenétres ¢ 


des piccesmémes, Des morceaux capitaux peuvent trouver place sur des consoles ou os 
consoles 
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» consoles fixés au murs, ce qui offre un motif heureux de décoration, 
: nt, toujours la consideration de sureté contre des sympathies pous 
raat passionnes, a faire entrer en ligne de compte, 

anic 


d) Les vases peints antiques paraissent devoir tre considérés plutdt sous le r 
jour pelles et mteressantes peintures, que de leur forme, et devraieat par conséquent étre 
classes avec la collection de tableaux. Le meilleur parti a prendre serait, 4 ce qu’il me 
semble, de leur faire faire, joints aux morceaux de peinture en mosaique, unc espece de 
transition a la collection des peintures proprement dite. 

Pourvu que le jour soit suffisant, i serait a mon avis indifférent de le tirer d’en haut, de 
coté, ow peut-etre, pour le mieux méme de deux cétés, dans les salles destinées a ces vases. 
La meilleure décoration de ces pieces trouverait son modeéle et ses motifs dans les hypogés 
de 1’Btrurie, et de la grande Greéce, et j’en ai fait le premier essai dans la Pinacothéque de 
Munich. J’at risque la aussi, Je crois pour la premiére fois, de placer cette grande et belle 
collection sur des etageres, piedestaux et tables, tout-d-fait découverts et sans verre, sans qu'il 
on soit. resulte le plus leger inconvenient, tandis que l’aspect et l’effet de la collection est des 
plus beaux. Mais je sais bien qu'il y aurait peut-étre trop a risquer d’imiter cet, exemple 1a, 
ou une plus grande, et quelquefois méme tres grande affluence de spectateurs encombre 
\ la fois ces salles. En cette consideration, faudrait-il bien s’en tenir aux vitrines; et je dois 
seulement rendre attentif au moyen de faire voir le dessous des vases-tasses, en les plagant 
aur des miroirs, et dans une position ou elles ne jettent pas un ombre portée trop obscure 
sur Ja partie du miroir au-dessous d’elles. 


Il y aen cela, pour~ 
4 
sées a l’extréme des 


apport de 


e) La galerie de tableaux proprement dite, doit autant que possible tirer son jour d’en 
haut, et il n’y a que les tableaux de petites dimensions qui trouvent un avantage a tirer 
leur jour du cote, et du cote nord, pour étre préservées contre les rayons de soleil. Je dis- 
tingueral encore la maniere de placer les tableaux sur des paravens dans des galeries 4 
plusieures croiseés, entre lesquelles sont placés ces paravens. Il me semble que les points 
principaux a observer pour ces trois manicres d’exposition sont les suivants. Pour les salles 
éclairées par le plafond, et destinées principalement aux tableaux de grandes dimensions, il 
fut donner a Varchitecte le hauteur a laquelle les tableaux doivent atteindre, et puis la 
distance de laquelle les tableaux placés au plus haut doivent étre regardés. Quand ces deux 
mésures, dont le jugement du directeur connaissant sa collection doit décider, sont déter- 
minées, il sera facile a l’architecte a fixer la grandeur et la forme des salles, ainsi que de 
leurs abat-jours, de fagon a ce que tous les tableaux soient également bien éclairés, et 
carantis, contre tout reflet et luisant, si désolant pour les spectateurs et amateurs. 
~ J] est encore a observer que le plafond de ces salles doit étre de préférence en forme de 
voute, ou de cOne ou pyramide tronqué. 

Quant aux galeries dans lesquelles on voudrait placer des tableaux de moyenne gran- 
deur sur des paravens ou écraus, il faut régler leur hauteur sur la nauture et les dimensions 
des tableanx a y placer, et, ce qui est trés facile, éviter le défaut qu’on remarque dans 
des galeries arrangées d’aprés ce systéme, que le jour de réflet ne se fasse pas sentir 
sur les tableaux d’un coté, par celui tombant sur les faces vernissées des tableaux placés 
vis-a-ViS. 

Les cabinets pour les tableaux de trés petite dimension, ne doivent pas dépasser une 
largeur et longueur de 18 a 20, sur une hauteur de 15 a 16 pieds. 

La décoration de toutes ces salles et cabinets d’exposition, pourra et devrait etre trés 
riche; pourtant est-il désirer qu’on n’y fasse pas entrer la peinture proprement dite, et des 
ornemens colorés. Le stuc, rechampi de bleu et verd clair, et méme doré, serait a ce qui me 
parait, le décor le plus convenable, et le Palais Pitti 4 Florence, la galerie du Louvre a Paris, 
la Pinacothéque de Munich, comme le Musée de St. Petersbourg, en fournissent la preuve. 

Une chose trés essentielle est la couleur du fond sur lesquels les tableaux doivent etre 
placés, et je erois qu’il n’y en a que trois parfaitement convenables: le rouge cramoisi; le 
verd sdle (merdoi), et le chocolat au lait. Il est pourtant bien a éviter que le rouge ne soit 
pas d’une nuance chaude tirant sur ce qu'on apelle sang de beeuf, ou le vermillon, ce qui 
serait trés nuisible a Veffet des tableaux. Le directeur de la galerie doit savoir juger 
laquelle de ces trois couleurs est celle qui convient le mieux pour l’une ou lautre école ; 
pour l'un ou l’autre tableau. Le mieux serait d’exécuter ces fonds en étoffe de soie, ou 
bien en papier velouté. 

_Le parquet de ces salles et cabinets serait pour le mieux en bois de chéne, avec quelques 
lignes et marquetteries noirs, ou brun foneé. 

Quand a la maniére d’accrocher les tableaux sur le mar, il n’y en a qu’une de tout-a-fait 
bonne; e’est-d-dire, des cramailléres mouvantes, et de maniére a ce que le cadre touche 
partout sur la surface du mur. On peut en voir le modéle au Palais Pitti de Florence et 
au Museum de St. Petersbourg, 

Je m’abstiens de citer ici quelques formes et maniéres particuliéres 4 employer pour des 
galeries de tableaux: comme salles 4 double jour; écrans placés en diagouale ou angle 
obtus sur la ligne du mur dans lequel sont les fenétres, cet. Pourtant peuvent-elles donner 
d’heureux resultats dans des cas donnés, et c’est A l’architecte chargé du projet d’en faire 
un usage convenable. 

Je me suis déja expliqué sur linclinaison des tableaux a rejetter en tous les cas, et il ne 
mereste qu’a dire quit me parait tout-a-fait contraire a leur effet de les couvrir de verre, Si 
ce verre n’est pas tout-d-fait par, il trouble l’effet par ses accidens et défauts ; et s ila la trans- 
parance et la purete d’une glace, toute la galerie sy réflete, et en premiere ligne de ce 
mirage le spectateur découvre son propre image, ce qui ne pourrait étre agréable—pardon 
de la citation qu’au beau Narcisse de la fable. Pourtant cette pratique est justifiée quel- 
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uefois, ou elle écarte ou diminue un plus grand dommage, comme c’est le cas a la Nation; 
Gallery, ov il s’agit de garantir le tableau contre V’effet de la fumée. Quant a la permigg; al 
de copier dans les salles de la galerie, elle ne peut pas étre refusée en principe, Mais 
faut toujours convenir que la vue de tant de chevalets, tables, chaises, et échafandage 
est trés désagréable dans une galerie décorée et tenue dignement. Voila pourquoi j’aj f,;7 
dans la Pinacothéque de Munich et dans la galerie de St. Petersbourg, des salles exprds 
pour les copistes, dans lesquelles on place, en atiendant qu’on les copie, les tableaux de i. 
galerie, et ot l’on admet également les spectateurs et visiteurs. Ce systéme a certaine. 
ment beaucoup d’avantages, mais il serait peut-étre difficilement a employer dang .. 
galerie ot l’on copie beaucoup, et pouvait se trouver en opposition avec les idées du public 
C’est donc une question locale, et non abstraite. . 


1 
il 


8, 


f) La collection des Mayolicas doit etre comptée dans celle des tableaux, et traitée ,, 
placée comme celle des vases antiques, la décoration des salles exceptée. 


g) La collection des desseins et gravures appartient nécessairement a la galerie do, 
tableaux ; mais outre le principe généralement adopté d’en exposer toujours un choix d ‘ 
des cAdres et sous verre, il y a une grande divergence d’opinions sur Ja maniére de conserye, 
les feuilles: ou dans des portefeuilles placés dans des etagéres en position horizontale ‘s 
bien dans des volumes reliés et rangés verticalement comme dans une bibliothéque. ‘ a 
dernier systéme a été adopté 4 Munich comme le plus conservateur pour les objets Wan 
eux-mémes, si méme les spectateurs trouvent plus d’agrément a regarder et & manier i, 
feuilles detachés prises dans les portefeuilles. 

Le jour pour ces collections doit nécessairement Ctre pris d’un colé, et autant que pos 
sible du nord, comme dans un atelier de peintre ou de graveur. F 

Croyant par ces courtes remarques avoir repondue au x demandes qui m’ont été adresgé« 
par le Président du Comité parliamentaire, il ne me reste que quelques mots a dire sur les 
derniéres de ces demandes. i 


ans 


les 


46° et 47°. Quelles sont les classes de tableaux qui manquent encore spécialement 
dans la Galerie nationale? Quels serait les meilleurs moyens pour remplir ces 
lacunes ? ‘ 


Ad 46 et 47. La collection de la Galerie nationale, quoique déja fournie de beaux tableaux 
d’A-peu-prés toutes les écoles, porte pourtant des signes non & méconnaitre de sa jeunesse 
et a de grandes lacunes dans toutes les écoles. L’on ne risque donc rien de faire des 
acquisitions de tous les maitres, si on en trouve de vrais et beaux ouvrages. 

L’on peut pourtant désirer que la collection soit encore augmenté par des tableaux de 
grande dimension, et que principalement les écoles espagnole et frangaise, ainsi que les 
anciennes écoles italiennes, germaniques et flammandes soient plus complétement et digne- 
ment répiésentés. [1 serait i cette fin, je crois, utile, si la direction de Galerie elle-méme 
était chargé de faire un catalogue d’objets désirables, et que ce catalogue serve de base aux 
personnes a charger des achats. 

Quant aux moyens d’effectuer ces acquisitions, il est inutile de dire que d’abord le premier 
est un des trois qu’un grand oénéral demandait pour faire la guerre: car ce moyen n’entre 
pas en ligne de compte pour la riche et opulente Angleterre. Mais connaissant a sati4té 
les ennuis et embarras que donnent méme a ceux qui veulent en acheter, les marchands 
de tableaux, je crois plus convenable que de s’adresser a eux, d’avoir cans les villes d’Italie, 
d’Espagne, d’Allemagne et des Pays Bas, reputées pour entrepOts principaux de tableaux, 
des agens surs qui seroient a la recherche des bonnes acqvisitions a faire. Je m/’abstiens 2 
décider ou méme A indiquer la marche que ces agens auraient A suivre vis-a-vis du gou- 
vernement; si en premier lieu les lévations anglaises auraient a y entrevenir, ou si les agens 
communiqueraient directement avec une direction centrale 4 nommer auprés, et daus |e 
centre du gouvernement i Londres, qui alors proposerait ou prendrait les mésures conve- 
nables pour l’examen des tableaux et pour leur acquisition définitive, soit qu’on s’en rap- 
porterait a l’agent local; ou qu’on chargea quelqu’autre personne de |’examen sur les 
lieux ; ou enfin qu’on fasse venir |’objet i examiner 4 Londres méme. Ce systéme a éte 
suivi en Baviére avec le plus complet succés, et a procuré a la galerie beaucoup des plus 
beaux tableaux. II faut remarquer pourtant que la cette direction générale etait presque 
toujours concentrée dans la personne du Roi lui-méme, qui décidait en derniére analyse du 
choix du tableau, de l’agent qui devait en estimer la valeur, et enfin de la somme dj accorder 
et payer définitivement. ; 

Je crois devoir me borner a ces apercus généraux, et abandonner Je détail des propo 
sitions a faire sous ce rapport aux Membres du Comité, sans doute complétement instruits 
et en état de décider s’ils peuvent, ou non trouver une application utile. 


L. de Klenze. 


Londres, 15 Juillet 1853. 
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Appendix, No, IX. 
pxrract from a Letter addressed by the Baron De Klenze to Colonel Mure, m. p A dix, No. 1X 
ure, M. P., ppendix, No, lA. 


Chairman. 


Munich, ce 3 Aoiit 185: 
. ne 1 an /\ ° = 53. 

Vous me permettr eZ done, et je crois méme de mon devoir, 4 vous donner des aujourd’hui 
yelques notions supplementaires aux réponses faites, ou par écrit ou verbalement, au 
demandes quon mavait adressées. Sieeeltag 

D’abord, quand au vernis de Damar, il tire son nc bat Ae ; 

D’al ord, earn a eatin ot yn nom de la résine dont il est fait, et qui 
soule d’un vegetal de ta i nille des coniféres dont le nom est Agathis loranthifolia, et la patrie 
rile @’ Amboina. . 

re autre espece de cette plante n be ey ees”. 

Jlyau x a me reo I cs ommée Agathis Australis, dans la Nouvelle Hollande, 
et elle donne la résine Cowdece, appelée aussi Dammar d’Australie; mais elle ne se dissout 
pas dans V’huile volatile ; elle est done facile 4 distinguer du Dammar des Indes 

Comme je lat dit, areas de Damar est le produit dune solution de cette résine dans 

‘lo tere ine purifiée, e °ési ‘ ; 
Phuile térebent : I : > i coipe agers et tellement legere que dans des cas donnés on la 
renforee en ayou ant au vernis une petite quantite dalcohol absolu qui pourtant ne doit 
‘mais excéder 4 de la quantité du vernis meme. Voila des détails qui je crois tireront 
cette question nt iat au clair, et j’y ajoute seulement encore que la meilleure résine de 
Damar se paye 1cl 4 schellings et 4 pences le kilogramme, tandis que le méme poids de 
résine mastic coute 20 schellings 6 pences, ainsi d-peu-prés neuf fois autant 
bye” al ET a be t . 
.¢ ce que javais indiqué dans ma répons c s +8 

D per - J i. L ca ha réponse aux questions No. 19 et 20, j'ai commu- 
niqué 4 M. le Daron de iebig ce que javais dit sur Vinfluence nuisible de la fumée sur les 
tableaux; Sur le mélange d huile grasse dans les vernis; sur ces vernis eux-mémes, et enfin 
lui ai-je soumis la question 8 il y avait un moyen chimique pour neutraliser Veffet pernicieux 
de lafumée. M. de Liebig a non seulement tout-a-fait approuvé ce que javais dit, mais a 
méme rencheri sur mol quand a l’effet destructeur de la poussiere et de la fumée sur les tab- 
leaux. Quand a la possibilité de les garantir contre l’effet de la derniére par un vernis 
queleonque, ou par une substance protectrice a méler au yernis, M. de Liebig la nie enticre- 
ment, et croit que le gaz acide, sulphurique, agirait non seulement sur la surface, mais pené- 
trerait méme & travers de tout vernis jusqu aux couleurs qu'il finirait par attaquer. 

Son opinion est done conforme 3 la mienne, que le seul reméde efficace est d’abandonner 
> 7° . oy . 
kes batimens actuels au milieu de la ville, et d’en construire de nouveaux dans un endrott ouvert 


et suffisament eloigné des parties habitées de la métropole. 


rr ————— 


LETTER from &. Ford, Esq., to Colonel Mure, u.p., Chairman, on Pacheco 
and Andrea del Sarto. 
123, Park-street, 24 May 1853. 

Mr. Forp begs to forward to the Chairman of the Committee the extract from Pacheco, 
to which he referred in his evidence, and to state briefly the substance. 

Pacheco, the father-in-law of Velazquez, and the official veedor or inspector of pictures, 
when enlarging, in his treatise on the art of painting, on the difficulty of distinguishing what 
is original in a picture from what is not, observes, that in 1605 the Duke of Alcala brought 
him an injured Crucifixion painted by Pedro Campana, the Fleming so reverenced of old at 
Seville. Pacheco having restored it, repainted a blue mantle and the sky, returned it to the 
Duke, who remarked, “ 1 am sure I have seen in this city exactly the same piciure, and one 
handed down from the time of Campana.” When the two were compared, no difference could 


be found, and the repainted one of the Duke was finally thought the best: “‘ so difficult it is 


to recognise the touches of the first painter:”” p. 458, Arte de la Pintura. [’. Pacheco. 4to. 


Seville, 1649. 
The anecdote of Andrea del Sarto, mentioned by Mr. Ford, will be found in Vasari,* a 
competent authority, and an actual witness, to whom, when at Mantua, a portrait of Leo X. 
with two Cardinals, was shown by Julio Romano, as the great specimen by Rafael of the city. 
Vasari in vain questioned its originality : «“ Must I not be able,” said Julio, “to recognise 
d that he was wrong, and that it was 


touches of my own in it? * He was finally convince , 
painted by Andrea del Sarto, on being shown a private mark on the edge of the panel put 
in by Andrea when he made the copy: so exactly can one painter imitate the manner of 
another. 7 
The Christ in the Garden, bought as the original Correggio by Mr. Angerstein, and on 
the guarantee of Presidents West and Lawrence; and the Magdalen, bought by Lord 
Ward at Rome, on that of many supposed best local judges, might be cited as proofs of what 

can be done in this branch of the imitative arts. 
_ Mr. Ford may have stated his opinion too strongly, in the heat and hurry of an examina- 
tion neither expected nor prepared for, and would beg to be permitted to observe, that he has 
such 
al sh lipechlnceey ea IT TSERT TOS 

X. ch. xxii. Bohn, ed. 1846. 


— 


* Vasari, ed. Bottari, 1759, ii. 236. Roscoe, Leo 
i= 
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| ot Hy Ww Appendix, No, X. such a conviction of powers of repairers and restorers, that he thinks the damaged Sheh 
1 | bl \ might be very much recovered. To restore or copy a picture, it must be remembered, is a 
iil @ 


a different thing from originally conceiving and painting the original. Nicety of touc] 
(at knowledge of manner, and mechanical dexterity and practice in “ doctoring and tricke, 3 
are widely distinct from creative genius. y; 


- 
i 
| Exrract from Pacheco. 
if 


. oat “ Confirmaré con un raro exemplo la verdad desta dotrina. El ano 1605, me entregs, | 
Hi at | Excelentissimo Senor don Fernando Enriquez de Ribera, tercero Duque de Alcala ot 
| famosa tabla de mano de Masse Pedro Campana; que avia hallado venturosamente vm 
. | esta cindad, en poder de Pedro de Yevenes mercader curioso i rico, 1 a mucha costa j oe 
2 | ary se la avia sacado; (porque hazia gran estimacion della) era un Crucificamiento de oe, 
entre los dos Ladrones, la Virgen, i San Juan al pie de la Cruz, i muchas figuras Pequeiing 
F por lexos; de lo mejor, i mas estudiado de este gran artifice. Yo se la reparé, i restitui ¢ 
| azul del manto de nuestra Senora, los colores del cielo, que estava gastados, i le dore la 
guarnicion. I |levandosela me dix6 que avia visto otra de la misma manera, i tamaiio 
casa de cierto Cavallero de esta ciudad, que le afirmé que la avia eredado de sus abuelog 
Hize instancia con su Excelencia la mandasse traer, traxése luego. I estando juntas ~ 
mucha atencion i dificultad. Se pudé conocer entre ellas diferencia alguna. Porgue 
cabalmente contenia la una, lo que la otra; 1 era una mesma cosa el debuxo, i el coloridy 
Salvo que parecia la del Duque menos antigua, i yo la califique por copia de la Otra - 
| Sibien juzgué por mejor la copia (cosa que sucede pocas vezes), i si me dieran a escope 
f escogiera sin duda la del Duque. I assi le supliqué pusieramos el nombre de Mase 
Pedro en su tabla de que el quédo satisfecho; porque era copiada de mano de Valiente 
maestro; que en el colorido tenia mas hermosa manera, i mas suave que Mase Pedro; ; 
le pego al buen debuxo magor gracia. Esta es la cosa mas dificultosa de juzgar de cuitas 
se me an ofrecido en mi vida, donde temblara cualquiera en conocer las pinzeladas originales 

‘ae del primer maestro.” ¥ 
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. London, 5 May 1853. 
Sir, No, 11, Panton-square. 

Tue Hon. Mr. Charteris having requested I would examine those pictures in the Gallery 
which had belonged to myself, and the state of which was perfectly known by me when 
they arrived to me at different periods from Italy, as stated in the “ Memoirs of Painting,” 
a copy of which I now send, and also, that I should state to you, sir, what appears to me 
to have been the cause and the necessity for cleaning these pictures lately, and on former 
occasions, I now beg leave to say— 

That it appears to me, that about the period when the pictures of the Angerstein Collec- 
tion were purchased for the nation, Mr. Seguier, the keeper of these pictures, must have 
varnished them with what is termed an oil varnish, 7. e., a varnish of gum mastic, in which 

a small proportion of oil was introduced, for the purpose of preventing the pictures 
from chilling, occasioned by damp, or the changes of atmosphere so common in this 
country. 

. It appears to me that the keeper of the national pictures must have been ignorant of the 
ines inevitable evil which arises to pictures when oil is incorporated with a pure mastic varnish, 
! being the only varnish which ever ought to be used to valuable pictures of the old masters; 
and for this reason, that all oils, when mixed with gums, not only change colour, but hasten 
a change of colour in the gum itself, to which pure spirits of turpentine should only have 
been applied. The progress of oil in varnish generally begins to show itself at the end of 
two years, by the picture so varnished losing its genuine lustre, and becoming flat in appeat- 
ance, with a tinge of colour on the surface resembling pale buff leather. In the course 0 
two or three years more, it begins to assume a more positive colour of a dirty yellow ; with 
time, that again increases to a muddy orange hue, and that again to a dingy indefinite 
black, such as thal which is now found on the surface of the large picture by Sebastian del 
Piombo. 

Were it possible to remove a varnish by the easy and simple means by which a pule 
mastic varnish may be effected, very little injury could be done to a fine picture if 
able, skilful and patient hands; but this is not the case with an oil varnish. Afier a cel 
th 24 tain length of time, the oil forms an encrustation of the thickness of a sparrow’s egg, which 
again, by affinity, or rather positive attraction, attaches itself to the surface of the picture 
itself, incorporating itself with the patina of the picture, and often the last finishings of the 


painting. lt then becomes a matter of great danger and difficulty, and of patient labour, " 
ge 
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ot rid of the evil. It required the late Chevalier Bonnemaison nearly two years to clean 
the four pictures by Raphael for the Crown of Spain, which had an oil varnish on them - 
and if the picture by Sebastian del Piombo, now in the National Gallery, had been placed 
in his hands for that purpose, be probably would not have ventured to pronounce it perfect 
in a less time than six months ; for salts, alkalis and acids he would on no account permit, 
ag they all change the colours in the painting on which they are used ; and alcohol, which 
does not change colours, can only be used with great caution, and by the modification of 
owerful opponents. Indeed, the Italian mode to get rid of an oil encrustation is probably 
the safest, as it cannot attack the glazings or finishings, where it-may not howe pare 
deep, and that is by scaling off the crust with a steel instrument made for the purpose ; it 
;, slow, but it 1s sure. 
[ shall now come to the pictures which are stated to have been cleaned. 


1.—Titian. The Baccuus anp ARIADNE. 


When this picture was purchased for the Gallery by Lord Liverpool, it appeared to be in 
4 fine state, and to require no cleaning. I was informed that water had been freely used 
in taking away some surface dirt, which, if such was the case, was most improvident and 
destructive to it, for the reason that, being painted on a gesso, and so absorbent ground, the 
water would penetrate through all the little cracks and fissures of the picture, and scale off, 
‘, smaller or larger proportions, the body of the paint itself; but supposing this not to have 
peen the case, | have not the smallest doubt but that it was covered with an oil varnish, 
which has evidently been only partially removed ; and the question now is, that in the 
system which has been adopted in cleaning the pictures of the National Gallery, would it 
be prudent to go farther? 1 should decidedly say it would not. 


2.—The Lor anv nis Daveurers, by Guido. 


As this picture is in the same division of the same room, I shall now beg to say, that 
when purchased it required no cleaning, but appeared in a rich, warm, and beautiful state. 
After cleaning, it for some time certainly was cold and crude. It has again recovered its 
original colour, and I do not consider that it has suffered. 


3.—SUSANNAH AND THE Expers, by Guido. 


What I have said of the companion of this picture I may also say of this; it was, on first 
being cleaned, excessively cold and crude, but has again recovered, from the varnish having: 
oot more mellow through time. I have, however, to hope, that it is not covered with an 
oil varnish. 


4.—The Peace anp War, by Rubens. 


When this magnificent picture was cleaned, some years ago, I was requested to give m 
opinion on it to a gentleman who took a great interest in the welfare of the National Gallery, 
and that the fine pictures in it should not be permitted to suffer by injudicious and unskilful 
cleaning ; and my opinion then was, that it appeared to me that all the warm colours in the 
flesh had been injured, and changed into cold colours by the application of an alkali; but 
whether that alkali had been applied in the shape of diluted leys of potash, or in the form of 
strong soap, | could not say; the fact, however, was quite clear, that the brilliancy and 
original lustre of the picture was materially impaired; and I am still of the same opinion, 
that although time has softened the crudity and purply effect of the picture, yet it never 
will or can regain the glowing and rich effect which it once possessed. In proof that my 
idea was at that time correct, I shall beg leave here to quote an authority in regard to the 
changes which colours themselves may suffer, which I believe will be regarded as unques- 
tionable. The Baron Liebig, in his Treatise on Chemistry, in its application to Agriculture, 
published in 1843, has these few lines: *‘ All blue colouring matter capable of being 
“reddened by acids, and all red colouring substances rendered blue by alkalies, contain 
“nitrogen ;” and I the more give this quotation as regards the three following pictures, 
which I consider have been very greatly injured by the use of an alkali in one way or 
another, 3 hy 


5.—Tue Puacus of Asupop, by NV. Poussin. 


Previous to my leaving town last year for Scotland, I visited the National Gallery in the 
month of July with Sir John Pringle, and we were both highly delighted with this capital 
picture, and considered it in the most perfect state of good keeping and harmony ; indeed, 
in equally good state as the beautiful picture of the Dancing Nymphs by the same master 
in the Great Room, still perfect, “ Flet mihi, qualis erat, quantum mutatus ab illo!” 

The picture is now totally changed; its colours are changed, its whole character 1s 
changed, and much of the original glazings and finishings gone; and I shall here give a 
short extract from a letter which I received when in Scotland, from a most excellent critic 
4 Inatters of art, with every part of which I fully agree. “ The Plague of Ashdod required 
Peg. cleaning ; it is now most fearfully scoured, and in many parts nearly destroyed, parti- 
; cularly in the blue and red draperies, which are offensive to the eye, and from all the 

flicate glazings and shadows being totally removed, and the flesh tints in neny tasers 
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Appendix, No, XI. “ deprived of their tender carnations and beautiful transparent greys ; besides, the 
“ has lost that general harmony which it heretofore possessed in such perfection,” 

I cannot say anything more to this letter, than that I am convinced alkali has been Use 
f in the cleaning of this picture, not only from the neutralised indefinite colour which th 
ia breast of the dead woman in the foreground has acquired, but from all colour having 

vt iu , departed from the buildings and middle ground of the picture, which were formerly go fing] 
ea) ae | but delicately pronounced, and the group of figures in the upper part of the right-hand Side 

at ‘1 A . of the picture being nearly obliterated, and the draperies generally forced into disagreeah|, 
; th et) an an} | and unharmonious blues. : 


Picture 


6.—Tue Brazen Serpent, by Rubens. 


} } 
| i i] ) 
| at ME ; Although this picture does not appear to me to have the lustrous effect which jt had 
| 1) while in my possession, and that | fear there may still be oil varnish on it, yet it at Present 
Hii ; possesses a rich harmony of colouring which contrasts strongly with its unfortunate Neioh 
{| bour, the St. Bavon, which has been most cruelly treated. ” 


7.—The Sr. Bavon, by Rubens. 


This being the last of the pictures in the Gallery which did belong to me, and that have 
been cleaned by some strong lixiviate, I have no hesitation in giving it as my opinion 
| as a fine work of art, and one which was greatly prized by the late Mr. Holwell Carr, 
been ruined. 
In regard to the Claude pictures, I shall have the honour of addressing to you, sir, another 
letter to-morrow. 
I have, &e. 
| (signed) Wm. Buchanan, 
| To Colonel Mure, m.p., Chairman. 


, that, 
It hag 


| i London, 21 May 1853, 
| | | Sir, No, 11, Panton-square, 
| Since I had the honour of last addressing you, I have gone several times to the National 
Gallery, and on examination of the different pictures which have recently been cleaned, it 
appears to me, that it has been more a question of quantity with the cleaners, as to how 
| many could be scoured within a given time, than a consideration of the great importance 


which I have again examined with care and attention. 

There is probably, sir, no branch of the art, which requires a knowledge of painting, and 
of the great masters of the different schools, and their different modes of treatment, of more 
importance than the knowledge which a cleaner ought to possess of the subject generally, 
besides his having a just idea of harmony, a perfect knowledge of the objects which he 
employs, as well practically in their various strength and proportions, as chemically in 
their operation on particular colours, especially such as are materially affected by the use 
of alkalies, acids or salts. 

But beyond this knowledge, as a first requisite, a man ought to possess good taste, patience, 
and bestow anxious care on the valuable property which is entrusted to him; failing in any 
of these points, he cannot be considered as a safe person to be entrusted with such property; 
for it is not merely the pecuniary value which may be attached to it, but the perfect im- 
; possibility of replacing works of the highest order of art, which have in our days become so 

scarce, and seldom present themselves in commerce. 

Applying these observations to one of those pictures which I have already remarked on, 
the Marine Claude, I find that this picture has been cleaned in a general and sweeping 
ey manner, instead of with care and patience, and taking it in sections, by which it might be 
proved, seriatim, how far the cleaner could go with safety, in the same manner that the late 
Chevalier Bonnemaison cleaned the four pictures by Raphael, for the Court of Spain, which 
. had an oil encrustation on them, the same as the oil varnish applied to the pictures in the 
Nationa] Gallery, and which requires skill and much care in its removal. Now, sir, I under- 
stand that it has been stated, that the Claude had formerly undergone restorations. Admit- 
ting this to be the case, so much greater was the need of the cleaner adapting his method 
to circumstances, and by patiently removing a portion only of the adjoining parts, contrived 
to harmonise the whole together, without laying open the old wounds, which very seldom, m 
skilful hands, becomes necessary ; but here the whole seems to have been thrown on the 
hazard of a lixiviate, probably used with a sponge, over which the operator had no con- 
trol, but trusted to chance as to the result; the consequence has therefore become obvious 
to every impartial observer; the fine sparkling and rich colours, which formed the charm 
of this picture, have been washed away, leaving a blank in art on the surface of this once 

al wonderful picture, which no man living can restore to its pristine state. 
Such an occurrence would not, in all reasonable calculation, have taken place with any 
picture in the French Gallery ; there the rule is, “ spoil picture, pay picture ;” a very whole- 
' soi 


| of several of the objects which have undergone this operation, and which ought to haye 

. been treated with the greatest delicacy, and in the most patient manner. 

| i) I shall probably be pardoned for making two or three general remarks on the subject of 
{ picture-cleaning, before I give an opinion on three of the important pictures in the Gallery, 
' 
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me rule ; and it pian goes ois than re individual employed, for if the operator cannot 
‘ o - 3 =o i R 2 

pay wbieh is generally case, those who have employed him are responsible for the loss 

gustainees : 

jt has been admitted that soap has been employed in the cleaning of the pictures 
and it. 18 well pp ai cannot be formed without containing a certain propor- 
tion of an alkali, zr 1el re uced from wood or from sea plants, the first being potash, the 
second soda, from ali or from natron, It is also well known that alkalies, in a very small 
10 orion, will change colours, but more especially the delicate warm colours which enter 
into the finishing and last scumblings, as artists term them, of all historical pictures. Now, 
where alkali in any form of a solution comes in contact with these tender colours, or with 
the delicate greys, with which the old masters, and Raphael in particular, finished his 
ictures, the warm colours may suffer different gradations of change, as fully exemplified in 
Delaval’s learned ‘Treatise on the Change of Colours,” according to the strength of the 
solution emploved, while the beautiful greys are immediately forced into a eradation of blues 
or purples, entirely changing the glowing hue ofa picture. This was fully exemplified in the 
cleaning of the Peace and War, by Rubens; which, from being a sheet of golden colours 
was, for a certain period, rendered, comparatively speaking, a sheet of leaden colours, and 
fom which it can never again fully recover, however much a change in the colour of the 
varnish applied to it may cover the defect. 

It is unnecessary therefore to inquire whether l’esprit du savon, diluted, was employed in 
the cleaning of the Rubens’ Peace and War, or soap, containing its usual proportion of 
alkali; the injury which must ensue by such a mode having been adopted was inevitable: 
and it is not necessary to inform any person who knows that such changes do occur, by 
what means this picture or that picture was cleaned, whether by an acid or by the agency 
of an alkali; the picture speaks for itself; it tells in what manner it has been treated by the 
change effected. 

Returning again to the subject of the Claude; the sea, which was a lamp of light, has 
now become, through the force of some deleterious solution, a flat blue surface, the various 
cradations of rich and warm colours having been swept away, while that space which the 
glorious luminary held, appears to have been washed down to the ground painting, or dead 
colours, as they are called, of the picture itself. x 

It is hardly necessary to add that, under such a treatment, the cordage of the vessels has 
suffered, the buildings lost their force, and the mystical gradations of aerial perspective ; 
and that even the name of the painter himself is now hardly discernible. 

The companion picture to the Marine Claude I do not consider to have suffered much, 
although the blue on the lake has been much forced, from the same cause as is above 
described. It does not appear to have been so violently treated as its companion, nor by 
the same person who cleaned the other, It is in much better harmony, and the general 
aspect of the picture has been improved. It never, however, has been a picture which held 
the same rank in the world of art as the Marine Claude, which has always been placed at 
the head of the list of this class of that master’s works. The sad change which the last of 
these has undergone is a cruel loss to the National Gallery. 

In regard to the great picture by Paul Veronese, although the white drapery in the fore- 
ground of the picture has been so much forced as to render the figures in that part of the 
icture indistinct, and detract much from their force and value, yet that part of the picture 
will, after a time, recover its tones. The upper part of this picture is thrown outrageously 
out of both harmony and good drawing by the drapery of the angel who carries the mitre 
having been forced in colour, quite out of its place. The glazings in the warm colours have 
heen entirely swept away, and that portion which formerly receded has now been cast for- 
ward by the orange and yellow colours having suffered a change from the application of 
the soap cleaning, which has rendered them quite offensive to the eye, and forms a striking 
example of how much even the colours of a drapery may tend to place the figure itself in 
good or in bad drawing, by true or false effects, although the original drawing and out- 
lines of the figure may be, or have been, perfectly correct. 

Another part of this picture, which cannot fail to strike every person who has a just 
notion of harmony, is the upper part of the mitre which the angel carries, and which ter- 
minates in two white lines, so strong, that they throw the other part of that object so much 
into shade, that it requires some time to discover what it really is. 

Many of the pictures by minor artists I am not competent to give an opinion on, not 
knowing the state in which they formerly were; but, in regard to the more important 
objects of the collection, | shall be ready to answer any question which the Committee may 
think proper to put to me. 

At present, I shall only beg leave to add, that I consider the whole system which has 
been adopted in cleaning the pictures of the Gallery bad and defective; and that if the 
same is persisted in, every picture will run the risk of being ruined, and men of gooc taste, 
and having a love for the art, no longer visit an establishment which can only create pain, 
instead of affording them pleasure. This has already become a feeling with many persons, 
and has, since the period when the great Rubens was cleaned, been much on the increase. 
I speak my mind frankly and freely, and solely in the interest of the public. 

I have, &c. 
To Colonel Mure, (signed) Wm. Buchanan. 
Chairman. 
mn 
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LETTER from C. T. Newton, Esq., to Colonel Mure, M. P., Chairman 


Sir, Rhodes, 228 May 1%: 

As a Committee of the House of Commons has been recently appointed to 853, 
(amongst other things) ‘‘ in what mode the Collective Monuments of Antiquity ang p 

Art may be most securely preserved and advantageously exnibited,”’ I take the Whe 

addressing you on this subject, in the hope that the views which I would suby), in of 

letter may appear to you not undeserving the atiention of the Committee of whic}, “ie 


0 CONside, 


; 
a Member. are 
In dealing with the question now before them, the Committee will have to take into . 
sideration the various plans which have been proposed for the formation of a new a 
of Art, and this will lead them to examine the condition of two great collections alpen 
existing, in the National Gallery, and in the Department of Antiquities at the Britis 
Mouseum. Si 

In the present letter I do not propose to enter upon the question, whether it be desirable 
or not to remove the National Gallery and the Department of Antiquities from the situations 
which they now occupy, and thus to combine all productions of the fine arts in “a i. 
mon collection, nor shall | offer any suggestions with regard to the site, plan, and interior 


arrangements best suited for a new Museum of Art. 

I shall confine myself to the question, whether, in the event of an entirely new arrange 

ment of our national collections, the antiquities now at the British Museum ought toh 

= J UP 

onsidered as one Cote colle ( ion, or whe the r, as ha bee n recently proposed, the finest 

specimens only should be transferred to a new aiu3seum of art, the rest of the antiquitie 

‘ a - - : un) 

being left where they are at present, or distributed in other museums, of which the form, 
tion 1s how contemplated. 

This question is one of the greatest moment, and demands the most careful consideratioy 
on the part of the Committee. 

If we appeal merely to precedent, it might be argued that the mass of objects comprised 
under the general term, Antiquities, have always been united and exhibited in juxtaposition 
in the most cele brated museums of Europe ever since the first est iblishment of such col- 
lections in the fifieenth century; that the most distinguished writers on archeology, from 
the tine of VW incke lmann to the present day, have unik rmly in their works advocated this 
principle of arrangement, and cons« quently that nothing can justify us in deviating from a 
system so generally adopted in Europe, and supported by such authorities. 

But as such a mode of reasoning might appear to a Committee of the House of Con- 
mons something like begging the question, it will be well to discuss the case a little 
more fully, and to examine it for ourselves, keeping out of sight for the moment all areu- 
ments derived from precedent in other countries. 

In order to determine how th antiquities in lie British Museum may be best arranged, 

~ : : : 7 - , i & 
we must first consider in what these antiquiti S consist, and I will therefore here make: 
brief and rapid survey of the contents of a Department which occupies a large portion o! the 
whole area of the British Museum. 

The simplest mode of classifying the various objects contained in this department, enc 
comprehended under the common term, Antiquities, would be to regard them, first, as the 


ne 
i 
u 


od uc tio! sof vanous races of the an lent WoOl d, ind, principally, of four great nauons, | 
: : | 
secondly, the productions OF each 


Eg 
race mav be roughly arranged in three classes, namely, Monuments of Art, or productions 
of what are called the Fine Arts; Inscribed Monuments, under which term I would inclua 
all inscriptions, whether on marble, brass, or any other material; and thirdly, Monuments 


yptians, the Assynans, the Greeks, and the Romuns; 


of Handicraft, o1 productious of the useful and decorative arts. 


These several classes may be again arranged chronologically. 


Having thus indicated generally the mode in which the whole mass of antiquities m* 
be « lassified, I will now pass in review the antiguities of the four great nations of the ancien 
world collected in the British Museum. 
| : , | scribe nts, 

In the case of each nation the same three Classes, monuments of art, inscribed monumet | 
ly and in relation one 1 


and works of handicraft, will have to be considered, both separate be ba 
y, oul 


another; and again, we must not only regard the antiquities of each race separate 
also comparatively in reference to the antiquities of other races. ' 

The British Museum further contains a collection of medieval antiquities, but this 's 
hardly yet sufficiently extensive to be worth taking into account in a general sur’*) 
medizeval antiquities, however, may be classified on the same plan as the othe! collections; 
and must be included in the same general scheme of archeology. In 
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e following remarks | “a to succeed in proving, first, that in the case of each 
e classes under ree I have arranged all antiquities, illustrate wiittnaliaaed 
. : We ac ver 
, and, when united yy JUXtaposition, so completely form one suliiett:th: Ae 
f future exhibition such juxtaposition must be considered as a 2 a id 
baile an 
;spensable r be as when th ae Weert tse ely 
an neve’ ** se es a . € whole of the Eoyptian 
he Greek, and Roman collections are placed in the same museum. and thus Ee d 
nt and ready means of comparison by the eve - ste was 


<i) many 2 
aby plan 0 


he Antiquities of the Eovptians- Pie 2. 2 : 
with the 3 0 e Egyptians: the Egyptian collection at the 


is probably the most complete and the most instructive in Europe; it con 
‘ 3 P- 


a 5 number of colossal statues representing deities or kings, and an immense variety of 
lI 5 ¢ a ; 1 > Mi 28 . aroe va) A rs 
tg + figures, 10 which the types of the larger sculptures are repeated i 


; in bronze, in 
ce in porcelain, and 18 other materials. s 
labast©"s 

In order to understand Ww hat these specimens of sculpt ire and of plastic art represent 

P ~ . ’ | area . ‘TO - ar ? 

must study the inscriptions, which are im a great many cases graven on the statue 
Pe ‘hich coutain the mame ana titles of the deity or personavce represente 
Jif, and W j | nage represented, 


These inscriptions being 10 the hieroglyphic character, we are at once led from the study 
of the monuments of art to the study of the inscribed monuments, and it is therefore found 
onvenient to arrange the hieroglyphic texts side by side with the statues 

This is an arrangement © hich I do not imagine that any one would wish to disturb. In 
‘hus combining the hieroglyphic texts with the sculptures, we are but carrying out the 
jesign of the Egyptians themsel ve 8 5 for if must be remembered that with them sculpture 
and writing were hardly considered as distinct arts, and that the hieroglyphic character 
communicates thoughts to the mind by presenting to the eye the portraits or likenesses of 
visible things, not by purely conventional signs, such as constitute later systems of writing. 


‘The inscribed monuments of Egypt, studied in connexion with the monuments of art, 
are anong the chief sources of direct information with regard to the religion and history of 
the Egypuian people, the more valuable, of course, because this peculiar race never possessed 
a regularly developed literature. 


Historical record, mythical tradition, and religious rituals are blended together in these 
monuments; the Egyptians had no other chronicles nor religious books; they taught 
theology and recorded real events, partly by actual representations in sculpture, partly by 
hieroglyphic texts. 


Besides these larger monuments, the Egyptian collection contains a vast treasure of 
niscellaneous antiquities, which I have here designated monuments of handicraft, to 
distinguish them from monuments of art on the one hand, and from inscribed monuments 
on the other. 


These miscellaneous antiquities acquainting us with the most minute details in the 
ptivate life of the Egyptian people, form so completely one subject with the monuments of 
art, and the inseribed moauments, that no reasonable person would, I conceive, wish to 
separate them, 


This is a question which does not require elaborate reasoning ; a survey of these anti- 
quities at the British Museum produces a most vivid impression even on the most superficial 
observer, because a vast mass of historical information 1s here condensed into a small space, 
and exhibited in a popular and intelligible form. 


[shall not therefore discuss at greater | noth the question whether the Egyptian Collec- 
tion of Antiquities, consisting of sculptures and other works of art, inscribed monuments, 
and miscellaneous antiquities, should be kep! together in one place, and regarded as a whole. 


Taking the races of the ancient world in the order which I have laid down, the next 
collection which we have to consider is the Assyrian. This consists, for the most part, of 
sculptures in bas-relief, aecompanied and doubtless explained by a marginal cuneiform text 
staven on the stone : 1 inscribed monuments are 


, 


so that here the "monuments of art and the 
i) moghaie cout oy: 

1 Most cases one and indivisible. 

ets, such as cylindrical seals, 


3 | ° » : 
Besid s these larcer monuments are a variety of smaller obje 
; , and implements. 


] 
Clay reais dee . . +> rr. ; seen " . 
“Y Mpressions of seals, and inscribed tablets, ivory carvings, ornaments 
tm . F ‘ 
The mere fact that the whole of these objects, with the exception of the eylind: rs, were 
niall if a sufficient reason for keeping the 
i | ’ sawors alnoceac ‘ 
me collection together ; but, independe ntlv of such considerations, the several perme 
Ee Serve to illustrate and explain one another. The same peculiar style of art, | 1e 
reli ieures and groups, the same cuneiform characters which we find in the mh apart 
) ar , “7c > - “ye rT 
ican on a reduced scale in the cylinders and seals; one system of mythography and 0 
storical ree tvs pi: 
Cai record pervades the whole of the art. 
With the Ass 


tly discovered in one locality, would be in itse 


. em —“ Ane hie 
yrian collection we must necessarily combine the ree i aa hogar 
a ee: : bs 1} Sit syviinders y 
clean f Pers, politan sculpture, and the interesting collection ot i en cy a sien 
“iar ex “) + : yes j 2 a , 1% sors i on in the ands a 
reg y exhibit the tradition of Assyrian art, and its degradation ‘ 
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/ 
Having considered the autiquities of the two great races of the primeval Weis 
pass on to the Greek Collection. Here a much wider and more varied field Ma, ao 
opens out before us ; the several classes of antiquities are more clearly detined an 1 quiy 
sight appear less intimately connected one with another, and ar fie 


Adopting the same threefold classification as before, we have to consider. ¢£ 
. i ‘ibed ts: and thirdl T, first 
ments of art; secondly, inscribe monuments ; an Y, & variety of mis..f 
antiquities. 
The collection of Greek sculpture at the British Museum far exceeds in interest 
- : 5 
any of the continental galleries. that of 


Mony. 
Scellaneoys 


The most celebrated statues in the museums of Italy have for the most part {j 
to be considered original Greek works. Many of them, as for instance the ata. clainy 
and the group of Niobe and her Children, are probably copies executed in the oii 
age, at a period when Greek art had lost its mdependence, and worked unde, pistan 
dictation. oman 


But in the Elgin Marbles we have an unquestionable example of that school 
which the judgment of antiquity pronounced most perfect ; these masterpieces lik 
Ezemplaria of classical literature, remain to us as a standard of comparison, to € the 
criticism should ever appeal, as a model by which the taste, not of the Enclish peo | met 
but of ali future civilized nations, may be formed and elevated. af ple only, 


But we cannot appreciate the art of Phidias merely by contemplating the scattered ¢ 
ments of his great design as they are presented to us in the Elgin Room ; we mug, rag. 
the larger figures and torsoes as forming part of two great compositions set in the oa 
gular frames of the pediments; we must regard the mene not merely as individual 
groups, but as a series of ornaments intended to relieve the monotonous parallelisy if 
horizontal lines in the exterior view of the Parthenon. In criticising the frieze, we MW 
remember that it was intended to be seen from below, in the subdued light ofa ecnas, 
not to be placed on a level with the eye, as it is at present. , 


of Sculpture 


Having regarded the Elgin Marbles in their relation to the architecture of the Partheno 
we must next consider them as expressive of the thought of the artist. The design i 
Phidias was, in fact, a sculptured poem, in which he celeinnted the glory of Pallas Athene 
as the tutelary goddess of the Athenian peo le. The frieze, the metopes, the pedimental 
compositions, the chryselephantine statue of the goddess within the temple, all had reference 
to this main theme. This great design has, unfortunately, not been handed down toy; 
in the perfect state in which Phidias conceived an: executed it; but much may be done 
by the study of collateral evidence, fur the illustration and reunion of the fragments which 
we possess. 


This collateral evidence it is the business of archeology to collect and prepare for the 
general public. 


If we would test this evidence for ourselves, we must follow the archeologist through 
his researches, and we shall then find that, in order to appreciate the motive and meaning 
of a work of ait, we often require a whole museum for collation and reference ; that Greek 
sculptures do not explain themselves, but that for their interpretation we must study nt 
only other sculptures, but other branches of Greek antiquities, vases, coins, gems, bronzes, 
terra cottas. 


All these classes, as I shall show in noticing them separately, deserve to be examined in 
connexion with Greek sculpture, if we would jearn to interpret the meaning, and appreciate 
the design of the artist to the full. 


For instance, we know from Pausanias, that the subject of the composition in the eastern 
pediment of the Parthenon was the Birth of Pallas Athene; but the central figures in that 
pediment having been completely destroyed, the character of the original composition would 
be entirely a matter of conjecture, were it not that this mythic scene is represented on 
number of fictile vases, of which the British Museum possesses one of the most perlect 
specimens. 


Having considered the Elgin Marbles as fragments of a great design, and having ended 
voured, with the aid of archeology, to fill up the outline of that design in our imaginalion 
we must next view the work of Phidias in its relation to the whole history of Greek a". 


And here the British Museum presents us with a most interesting series of monuments: 
the Harpy Tomb, in the Lycian Room, a specimen of archaic bas-relief, of which the date 
is probably not later than B. c. 600; the frieze from the temple of Apollo Epicuns, at 
Phigalia, which we know to have been executed under the direction of Ictinus, the co 
temporary and colleague of Phidias; the bas-reliefs from the tomb of Mausolus, at 0 e 


, : " y 
carnassus, more generally known as the Budrum Marbles, of which the date 1s we 


rious 


phenomenon of Greek designs executed by the unskilful hands of less civilised vie 
and thus, as it were, translated into a barbarous dialect; and lastly, those bas-relie!s " 


Xanthus, in which, as in the coins of Cilicia, the art has a Persian character, an 
considered as mixo-barbaric. 
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hat I shall not be thought to exaggerate when I s he ; 
¢ sculpture is such as no other museum in Europe batten fen 
| the continuity of the series is destroyed : att 
b 


bith ‘pe 
a bi ake away the 
it is asif the Rayatdie had 


] trust t 
sence of SCO) 
in Marbles, ane 
f the arch. 


pssesses 
the Augustan 
piscoboluss anc 


period . t lati : 
der stermine the relative merit of 3@ 

In order to de f these works, and to approximate to their dates 

ot) 


shat » one staudard of comparis ; 

st refer them to the xf comparison, the Elgin | ei 

mus". what the sculptor really intended 7 : Elgin Marbles, and endeavour 
‘a 1 t led : ed to represent by each individual statue. If 

: , > > " ry — ° 7 é ‘ 
we do not know ve 1€ eres € - express, we can judge of his design with but little 
certainty than those who venture to criticise a dramatic perform: hee 
more Cé ; page oR " é performance without under- 
standing the language which the actors speak, nor the whole story of the action which 


passes pefore their eyes. 


we 
0 ascerta 


‘+. for instance, has the intere i % . 

How much, for ye wre SI; . | of the figure in the Gallery of Florence, com- 
monly called “ The Listening Slave, been enhanced since this figure has been setovnized 
pate of a group repeesensingy te laying of Marsyas by Apollo oaheakty tities Fekay 
of the design On the Portland Vase is lost to us, because we cannot be quite sure tliat std 


é ne ‘= bas- f a 
ingenious explanation of this bas-relief proposed by Mr. Millingen is the true one. 


The interpretation of ancient sculpture, that is to say, the assigning names to the several 
id motives for the actions represented, can only be accomplished by the diligent 
i] 


figures, 2G ° chanel 
7 of other classes of antiquities. 


collation 
Greek sculpture, as I before observed, cannot be explained by its own internal evidence 

= ae t 

any more than the text of an ancient author can be explained without glosses and com- 


mentaries. 
In order to make this more clear, I shall now proceed to consider several other branches 


of Greek art, which must not be lost sight of on account of the paramount interest of scu!p- 
ture, but which, on the contrary, should be ever studied in connexion with it. 


It will be convenient after noticing sculpture in marble to take next in order Bronzes and 


Terracottas ; we thus pass by a natural transition from Glyptic to Plastic Art. 


The collection of Bronzes at the British Museum, chiefly the bequest of the late Mr. 
Payne Knight, is @ particularly fine one. : 

These antiquities may be described generally as copies on a reduced scale, cast in metal, 
with more or less of skill and care, from the larger works of the ancient statuaries. In the 
ariaf casting in metal the Greeks possessed a mechanical means of multiplying their finest 
sculptures, which not only made these works more popularly known at the time, but has 
been the means of rescuing from oblivion many fine designs ; just as, after the frescoes of 
Italy shall have mouldered away, the conceptions of Michael Angelo and of Raphael, per- 
petuated by the art of the engraver, will remain to posterity. 
art in the British Museum are the bronzes of 
brated statues by Lysippus ; 
Knight Mercury, 


Among the finest specimens of this class of 
Paramythia, several of which are thought to be copies from cele 
the Falierona Mars, a very fine example of the archaic style ; the Payne 
the head supposed to be of Pindar, or more probably of Sophocles. 


Of another kind of metallurgy, the embossed and chased work, the British Museum pos- 
sesses in the bronzes of Siris an woique and precious example, unrivalled in any of the 


continental museums. 


All these works are of the greatest value in tracing the history of ancient art. 

studics, or recollections 
arelessly and hastily, but 
iguishes every class of 


Terracottas, like bronzes, may be regarded as reduced copies, 
from the works of the great sculptors, executed in clay somewhat ca 
generally exhibiting the inimitable grace and variety which disti 
Greek design. 
1 has yet been bestowed on them by the 


The terracottas deserve far more study thal . 
aterial are unhecded by the ordinary 


modern artist ; many masterly compositions 10 this m 
observer on account of the roughness of the execution, and the discoloured state of the sur- 
face. Amongst the terracottas in the Brit'sh Museum which specially deserve notice, are 
some specimens in an archaic style, fuund in Greek tombs by Mr. Burgon; others from 
Italian tombs, which still retain their original c are interesting as examples, 
ona small scale, of polychrome decoration. 


olours and gilding; 


to that of Fictile Vases, of which the 


r ‘ . ; 
The subject of Terracotlas hasa natural affinity . 
imens of almost every 


as it includes spec 


Museur 
Me possesses a collection most instructive, 
style of vase hitherto discovered. 
‘are decor: i ictures representing 
A large number of the vases in this collection are decorated with agi a 2 OY 
Bin subjects. These yase-pictures are of the greatest interest, while hey el " 
attach : -eniOUE -e is comparatively smalt. 
taching to the vase itself as a mere article of ingenious manufacture 1s compart j 
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We have hardly any knowledge of the paintings of the ancients, for none of the 
the great masters have been preserved to us, but we have in the vase Pictures a ki; ror’ of 
reflection of this higher art. At first sight, indeed, these slight and careless outl; Of faing 
appear quite unworthy of the attention of the artist, but we must bear in mind the 
e 


A well-chosen selection of vase-pictures exhibits a variety of styles, 
chronological arrangement in periods corresponding generally with the Periods into yh: 
the whole history of Greek art may be distributed. It is as necessary for the hist enh 
classical art to include a notice of vase pictures in his general plan, as it is for aes of 
of medieval art to have recourse to the collateral illustration of illuminated ties. 
of Mosaics, in treating of those periods in which other and more perfect examples ge or 
ing do not occur, Paint. 


Which admit of 


But vase-pictures present to the student of art another and special interest, The 
of these pictures are almost always mythical scenes; and thus a collection of Gre 
presents to us a complete treasure of those popular legends which circulated th; 
agency of art and song, and which formed the staple out of which the poet or the 
fashioned their immortal works. 


Subjects 
ek vases 
ough the 
Sculptor 


The myth, as treated by the vase-painter, differed from the same myth when amplified and 
adorned by the genius of Phidias and Polygnotus, as the ballad differs from the epic, 


The vase-pictures make us familiar with a number of myths which we do not find els 
where celebrated in art or literature: the compositions in these pictures being continuous bia 
the several figures in the scene being, in many cases, identified by the inscriptions which 
accompany them, we are enabled by the illustration thus incidentally furnished to interpret 
and to restore many isolated fragments of sculpture in the museums of Europe, 


The vase-pictures forming a chronological series, we are enabled to trace the oradual 
development of the myth in the hands of the Greek artist; how, as archaic types and 
modes of representation became obsolete, he laid them aside, one by one, substituting in 
their place forms and compositions more attractive to the eye, giving freer scupe to his 
imagination, and less rigidly adhering to traditional rules. 


In the case of Christian Art, if we would comprehend and thoroughly appreciate such 
designs as the Last Judgment, in the Sistine Capers and other great religious paintings 
of the same period, we must study the language of medieval art generally, and trace back 
the progress of iconography through a long series of monuments from the first centuries of 
Christianity, including in our survey much thot is unattractive to the eye for the sake of 
the information which we thus obtain; and, in like manner, the finest designs of Greek 
artists cannot be appreciated unless we study Greek mythography as a whole, not rejecting 
the less inviting portion of the subject, if it serve as a commentary on the rest. 


There is another point of view in which Greek vases are of the greatest interest. The 
Greek myth being essentially popular, and the gods and heroes who form its dramatis 
persone being almost always invested with the outward form, motives of action, manners, and 
external circumstances of humanity, the vase-pictures on which these myths are repre 
sented reflect the image of the real life of the Greek people, and have thus preserved to usa 
—s curious details of costume, armour, &e., which we should not otherwise have 

nown, 


It will be convenient after this brief notice of vases to pass on to the consideration ol 
Coins, of which the British Museum possesses a magnificent collection, formed partly by 
the bequest of Mr. Payne Knight, and partly by purchases, for which large sums have 
from time to time been liberally granted by Parliament. 


Coins are a most important branch of Greek antiquities, which we may regard from many 
different points of view. 


They are susceptible of a double arrangement; the geographical and the ehronologice” 
Geographically, they may be distributed through the length and breadth of the He 7 
world, along the whole line of coast in the Mediterranean, on the shores of the Black * 
over the continent of Asia as far east as the conquests of Alexander, in the outlying “hit 
tries, such as Britain, Spain, and Gaul, to which Greek commerce penetrated with 4 
culty, and at irregular intervals. Wherever the Greeks planted colonies, there we oe 
coinage more or less Hellenic in character, in proportion to the ascenilancy of the 
settlers over the barbarians, among whom they were established. 

Coins admit of a chronological arrangement, commencing probably about the first oe 
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Whiat are called the types 
among the Greeks always 


extensive with the duration of Hellenic civilisation. 


- and corre * , satin 
piad an” that is to S@¥y the devices on the obverse and reverse, were 


f coins, x pression of some religious idea; a: 5 
4 «the eXPl g a; aud thus the type was either the fioure cf 
g 


osel o or divine personage im nies 
ch lary deity OF divine personages, or some animal or symbol consecrated by faith 


veious figures OF § mbols which form » ty ceil Smad 
These religious sod on a ~~ of metal, tl ae ty a of coins being in fact the seal 
‘the State impresse ap al, the engraving of these seals was an object 
thought unworthy of the artist. ject not 
o - 
-anest Greek coins present to us a piece wipe? = 

Hence the fines prayers Lathe Las 1 steer of bas-relief, or rather of mezzo-relievo 
ated according to —P observed by the sculptor in marble, with certai ' 
tre? ary modifications, which, as has been admirably explained by Sir C Eastlake in hie 
C . ay nis 


ecess yccave j . ific s , ; 
n aneous Essays, constitute the specific style of Numismatic Ari. 


Miscell 
} - ae T have stated, capable of ooranhic: : 
Coins being, 2 I , i re Ser fa 3 ographic al and of a chronological arrange- 
> , > > > - , niyo « @ . 
and being Wort 1y as works of art, a collection such as that of the 


nent a ‘ “ © 1c - 

British Museum salary a ae of peta which have not as yet been turned to sufficient 
" . tl - - . st r ~ ° > : * . 

ecount i tracing out the history of ancient sculpture. It will be found that ifa collection 


“col ‘ whic » dates are ascertal connate ‘ er 
i aise ae he : apeane be arranged chronologically, their juxtaposi- 
tion wil disclose:Aoa with extraordinary distinctness the characteristics of the style of 
successi¥e periods, thus aflording the most valuable collateral evidence in corroboration of 
those ceneral criteria which European archeology has laid down in pronouncing on th 

OF ures and other works of art - e age 
of sculptures and othe 


On the other hand, a pace rf a large collection of coins geographically arranged, shows 
ys that Hellenic art was brought to the greatest perfection wherever Hellenic civilisation 
existed in its fullest intensity, that it took root wherever that civilisation was planted, grew 
J mS 


with its growth, decayed with its decay. 


Thus the coins of Sicily and Magna Grecia, and of many celebrated States in Greece 
Propet a Asia Minor, ate among the most exquisite productions of ancient art; they are 
finished with & delicacy happily described by Pliny as “ Argutie operum in minimis quoque 
rebus custodita@.” 


On the other hand, in the border countries, where civilisation and barbarism met, the 
fasion or the collisten of races had a certain influence on the art, as we see by examining the 

, cia, Cilicia, Cy the North of Thrace, the Carthaginian side of Sicily, 
coins of Lycia, Cilicia, Uyprus, the » orth of Thrace, the Carthaginian side of Sicily, the 
Greek colonies in Gaul, Spain, and other outlying places. The types of coins being, like the 
subjects chosen by the sculptor and vase-painter, mythical, we thus learn a great variety 
of modes of representing the proper deities and other objects of worship ; a collection of 
coins in fact exhibits the whole Hellenic Pantheon in miniature. 


We find on coins the reduced copies of many celebrated statues of antiquity, of which 
the originals have perished ; and on the other hand, we are enabled by numismatic inscrip- 
tions to assign titles to many works of sculpture, the subjects of which would otherwise 
remain unexplained. 


Therefore in the arrangement and study of a sculpture gallery we are continually obliged 
to have recourse to numismatic illustration, in proof of which, I need only appeal to such 
works on the history of Greek Art as the Denkmialer der Alten Kunst, by C. O. Muller, 
in which a large proportion of the engravings represent coins. 


In addition to their interest as materials for the history of art, coins have a further claim 
on our attention as forming part of the evidence of general history. 


They are not only monuments of art in so far as regards their types, they are also inscribed 
monuments, and their inscriptions, besides exhibiting to us many curious specimens of 
Hellenic paleeography, are almost the only memorials of the Pheenicians, Iberians, and 
other races of the ancient world who borrowed the ‘nvention of coinage from the Greeks. 


Moreover, the inscriptions themselves record a number of historical facts, asany one may 
; : 
see by turning to Eckhel’s great work, the Doctrina Numorum Veterum. 


Those who occupy themselves with the study of paleography, and of historical monii- 
ments generally, should always have @ collection of coins at hand for collation and refer- 
ence, ; 


The subject of evins conducts us immediately to that of Gems and Vitreous Pastes. 


The dies of coins are, as I have already stated, seals engraved for the use of the State ; 
gems, on the other hand, are stones engraved or cut in relief, to please the fancy of indi- 
viduals. Henee it is that though the subjects cut on gems exhibit the same rich variety 
of mythical type as we find on coins, and are wrought with the same exquisite delicacy of 
finish, we cannot so readily throw them into chronological and geographical order. 


an historical document, is for the most part wanting 
in the gem, the purpose of the engraver not being to give publicity to what the State wished 
to commemorate, but to attract and flatter the fancy of individuals. _Gems, however, and 
sull more the impressions from gems on vitreous pastes, form a most instructive chapter in 


the history of ancient art. ; 
0.59. ited 
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In the finest gems, as in the finest coims, we see how the Greek artist. conte; 
breadth and grandeur of effect, even when his design was on the most limite Nive 
form some idea of the amazing fertility of invention which enabled him lo : Seale ; bits 
figure or group on a number of separate works, each time with some happy neg the Sime 
can appreciate the general refinement of taste which made such objects the tiation ; * 
daily life, and circulated them from hand to band. ap luxury ‘ 


" Attain 


The British Museum possesses a very fine collection of vitreous 


i ; pastes, Which 
to be better known, and more studied in connexion with the history o 


pepe degey. 
f ancient scyl CServeg 


Pture, 


Having thus noticed the Monuments of Art in the collection of Greek Anti 
MQ uities I 
" 


now come to the Inscribed Monuments. 


The system of Greek palwography is made up from a number of sources. v 
of a careful comparison of the inscriptions on warbles, bronzes, coins, and "Seta 
ariety 
objects. J 
The materials of the study being so diversified, it is desirable to concenty 
as possible, so as to facilitate the work of collation and reference. 


esult 
Of Othe, 


ate them as uch 


If, in the desire to form a museum exclusively devoted to works of art 
inscribed statue, or vase, or coin, bat reject the inscribed tablet or pillar, and cong; 
as mere raw materials of history to some repository of classical learning, we hatee them 
sequence in that leng series of specimens which is necessary for the study of paleos the 
and deprive the student of art of « must valuable auxiliary ; because it often hay ey, 
the date of antiquities, and of sculpture especially, can only be fixed by first “a that 
the age of the inscription which the object in question bears. erinining 


» We admit the 


Thus, on a votive helmet, in the British Museum, we find the fact recorded t] 
dedicated by Hiero, the first king of Syracuse. The forms of the letters in this a 
are identified with those on a very rare coin of Syracuse, the archaic decadrachm 
to be the money struck by Demarete, the Queen of Gelon the First. The date of th 
tion on the helmet being known, the ccin is consequently contemporary in date, thar ; 
say, about B.C. 490, the year of the battle of Marathon, and a comparison of this boi with 
others similar in style enables us to assign to the same pe;siod a large number of Si Ng 
coins, many of which do not bear inscriptions. eilan 


at it Was 
Scription 
Supposed 
e inscrip. 


letiers on the celebrated Panathenaic vase of Mr. Burgon, we are justified in as 
curious example of fictile ait to a very early period of Greek history. 


In like manner, from the very archaic character, and almost Pheenician forms of the 


signing this 


A comparison of the style of drawing on this vase with that of other vases which have 
not inscriptions, leads us to group together other archaic specimens, and we thus classify 
the uninscribed monuments by the aid of the insenbed, 


1 have now to consider those Miscellaneous Antiquities which I have called Monuments 
of Handicraft, for want of a better general term. 


It is impossible to classify them very exactly, for a collection of antiquities may embrace 
all the products of human industry. 


Now, if we regard this class of Greek antiquities merely as materials for the history of 
the industrial arts, it might be a question wheter they should not be completely separated 
from monuments of art, and isolated in a museum specially devoted to the exhibition of the 
industry of all nations, in all time, past and present. 


But, if we examine the collection at the British Museum carefully, we shall find that 
these antiquitics can be more truly appreciated, and are more really instructive, when exhi- 
bited in combination with the other monuments of the Greek race, than if regarded apart 
from the question of their nationality, as mere specimens of the proficiency attained in 
certain branches of industry at a particular period in the world’s history. 


Many of these antiquities were originally placed in tombs, or designed for some other 
volive purpose, and cannot therefore be understood if we regard them only as ordinary 
industrial products. 


This remark applies to many of the helmets, and other specimens of armour in the 
museums of Europe, and to the personal ornaments and other objects found in Etruscan 
tombs. 

We must further bear in mind that in the Hellenic race, art exercised an influence over 
the grosser work of the craftsman, which unhappily cannot be properly appreciated now 
that we have established so invidious a line of demarcation between the fine arts and 
the useful arts, us if there could be no alliance between them. 
of course, 
materials 
tended to 


In fashioning implements for daily and domestic use, the Greek craftsman was, 
bound to adlere to that general form which was prescribed by the nature of the 
in which he wrought, and by the character of the want which his work was 1” 
supply; but, so long as le fulfilled the conditions thus imposed on him by an externa 
necessity, and accomplished this purely useful aim, he thought himself at liberty to var'y 
the form and fashion of the object which he had in hand in any mauner which a lively an 
sportive fancy could suggest. 


; - - ° s : Poe ) st 
Thus it is that in such simple articles as drinking-cups we see a preference for the mo 
° rotesque 


Oo 
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ne and fantastic forms borrowed from animal life; thus the handle 
gral! ne wrought into all manner of curious devices. 
0 o > 5 
ments § 

eae sumulate instances; 
_ cedjess here to accum ances; any one who will take the tr 
5 need . “ftjoh ee ie trouble to ex 
It 1s ous Greck Antiquities at the British Museum cannot fail to admire the aac 
n- 


mi a , ; pahite® : 
the ind felicitous employment of ornament in the domain of the purely useful arts 
t ~ “i € . 


8 of bronze imple- 


-ofited by the influence of the great artisis of his day, and conformed, perhaps uncon. 
s ” 


e ments of Greek architecture recurri rain ¢ P 
and the pure orna ture recurring again and again on costume, 


Vee and a variety of other objects Ags : 
- furniture, and ariety bjects, So again the national myth which was 


ymoul, 2 - +e ihecea é > . ava oc : + 
vnshtined in the hohlea aaa of the Greeks, and was repeated in endless variety on the 
coins, Vasesy cems, and terracottas, reappears as the familiar ornament of household 


jements, whenever the surface admitted of such decoration. 


| may notice here, as an example, the bronze mirrors in the British Museum, on the 
‘which a variety of mythic subjects are engraved. ih 


On these grounds, I would submit that the miscellaneous antiquities of the Greeks 
spcluding all their industrial products, should be exhibited in combination with the finest 
models of ancient art; and [ conceive that, thus combined, they would yield « far more 
valuable lesson to the modern artisan than if banished to an industrial museum. If indeed 
the ancients had bequeathed to us a series of specimens of steam-engines and other instru- 
ments which might — to show 4) progress of mechanical science, it would become a 
question whether such objects ought to be placed in @ museum of art and of historical 
documents. But in the greater part of the inaterial productions of the Greeks, it is rather 
the handicraft and taste which we have to estimate and to admire than the mechanical 
knowledge and appliances. 


The wheel of the Greek potter was a simple contrivance, such as many nations might 
claim the invention of, but the innate sense of beauty which gave to the mass of clay such 
syaceful forms, and the fertile fancy which adorned the surface of the vase with mythic 
representations, were the special privilege of the Hellenic race. 


There is, moreover, another point of view in which we must regard these miscella- 
neous antiquities ; they are historical materials, supplying us with a thousand details of the 
manners and customs and social condition of the Greeks, which the historians of antiquity 
have omitted to record, and which are yet precisely the points respecting which modern 
research is most curious and most indefatigable. 


The collection of miscellaneous antiquities at the British Museum should thus be 
examined in relation to the scenes of domestic life on the vase-pictures. These two classes 
of antiquities will illustrate each other in many ways, particula ly when the juxtaposition 
is immediate: the vase-picture, for instance, will show us how a sword or any other piece 
of armour was worn and used; in the adjoining collection at the British Museum we may 
fnd the sword itself, So, if we turn to a well-known work, Smnith’s Dictionary of Anti- 
quities, and examine the illustrations by which any article is explained, we shall find that 
the woodcut of the object itself is constantly accompanied by an engraving of some scene 
from a vase-picture or bas-relief, whereby its use may be demonstrated. 


In the Museo Borbonico at Naples this kind of illustration may be seen on a great scale, 
because there we have the opportunity of studying the vast collection of bronzes and other 
antiquities im relation to the fresco paintings from Pompeii and Herculaneum. 


After this rapid survey of Greek antiquities, it remains for me to notice the Roman col- 
lection in the British Museum. This collection is far inferior in extent and interest to the 
Greek; it consists of sculptures, brouzes, terracottas, coms, inscriptions, pottery, glass, and 
a variety of miscellaneous antiquities. Roman art being a kind of off-shoot from Hellenic 
art, and the deities of both countries being for the most part the same, we find the Greek 
myth repeated everywhere on the bas-relie!s of Roman sarcophagi, on cvins, on lamps, on 
every surface which admitted of such decoration, just as in Augustan and later Roman 
writers we have a repetition of the subjects celebrated in the earlier epic and diamatic 


poetry, 


But the monuments of the Roman period supply most valuable evidence for the later 
history of classical art, enabling us to trace its decline, step by step, down to the period 
of its utter decay, in the fourth century of our era, aud supplying us with many links 
in that continuous chain of tradition which connects Hellenic and Christian art, and 
traverses the vast interval of time between Phidias and Raphael. 


The observations which I have already made with regard to Greek coins apply for the 
mest part to the Roman series. Not so deserving of our admiration as works of art, they 
are historically of even creater value than Greek coins, because they present to us a kind of 
Pictorial chronicle of the chief events of each emperor's reign. Moreover, itis from the 
Inscriptions on coins that we are enabied to identify the statues and busts of emperors and 
other Roman personages ; they are a most valuable illustration of a eallery of Roman 
Sculpture, Pew alas 
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I have now passed in review the autiquities of four great races ; the Egyptians ‘ 
Greeks, and Romans. I have endeavoured to show that in the case of each race . 
rieal and esthetic interest of their antiquities may be best appreciated by sare, the histo’ 
whole of these objects in one collection, not by dispersing and subdividing isin NING the 


If L have succeeded in establishing this position, it seems to me to follow tk 
necessary consequence that the antiquities of the several races ought to be rt it 
in one museum; that, if we are not to form separate museums of Sculpture {ogether 
Monuments, Coins, Vases, &c., so 1 like manner it is not desirable to parcel out DSCribeg 
tions of different races into separate museums, but rather to have on € Collec. 
reception of the antiquities of all races. OF the 


By placing the Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, and Roman collections under the same roof 
in immediate juxtaposition, we give to the student of art and to the student of eed 
history the opportunity of exercising the eye in large and suggestive comparisons, general 


It must be remembered, that in the study of general history, if we have, on theo 
to trace the tradition of institutions and arts, and to prove how they have been handed ce 
from one race to another; on the other hand, in cases where no such derivation - “a 
taken place, we have to observe, and to speculate on the singular coincidences 4 lave 


trasts which are to be met with in comparing the inventions and works of different iii. 
c $, 


A museum of antiquities, not of one people or period only, but of all races and of al 
time, exhibits a vast comparative scheme of the material productions of man. ul 


Weare thus enabled to follow the progress of the fine and useful arts contem 
through a long period of time, tracking their several lines backwards till th 
to one vanishing point of an unknown past. 


Contrasts so marked as that between the Assyrian and Egyptian styles of seul, 
cannot fail to strike the eye, and suggest to the mind the inquiry how far these aa 
and visible differences have their origin in essential differences of national character ahd 
are to be taken as evidence thereof. Resemblances so clear as can be traced Sete, 
some of the earliest specimens of Greek art and the smaller antiquities discovered } 
Mr. Layard at Nimroud, throw an entirely new light on the relations between Greece and 
Assyria in ages 100 remote for our present system of chronology. 


The likeness in style between the a est cylinders and clay seals and some of the 
archaic Greek coins, suggests an Oriental origin for the whole art of coinage; while the 
supposition, long since entertained, that the designs on the earliest Greek vases were 
borrowed from the rich embroideries and inlaid art of the Assyrians, receives much confi 
mation from the general character of the compositions on the Nimroud friezes and other 
works discovered on the same spot. 


Again, the hieroglyphics carved on the ivory panels found by Mr. Layard show a rela. 
tion between Egypt and Assyria, of which history has left us no direct record, 


S¥nang, 


® museum f 


poraneously 
ey converge 


I will not multiply exan ples of cases in which unexpected historical relations have been 
thus disclosed by juxtaposition and comparison of antiquities, because it is not my object 
here to write a defence of archwology itself, but to recommend that in the arrangement of 
a National Museum a particular principle be carried out. 


Throughout my letter | have endeavoured to show the great advantages of juxtaposition ; 
but these advantages cannot be demonstrated by mere words ; they must be learnt by the eye. 


The truth of the foregoing remarks respecting the collections in the British Museum, and 
the reality of the relations thus alleged to exist between the several branches of antiquities, 
must be tested by a visit to the Museum itsel/, and by the careful examination of the several 
classes of objects which it contains. 


It mav be said that the tone of this letter is somewhat dogmatical, but the assertions 
which I have made are to me convictions, the result of long and patient labour. 

Those who have gone through the course of training which is necessary to enable the 
eye and the mind to appreciate art properly, those whom the research of years has made 
familiar with the musecms of Europe, and with the works of the most distinguished 
writers on archeology, will, | trust, allow that the simple facts to which [ have had to 
appeal are not here exaggerated or distorted. 


But it may be said that I have dwelt too exclusively on archeological considerat! 
that the question before the Committee of the House of Commons at this moment 1s 4 
formation of a Museum of Art, by which the taste of the English people may be educated 
and elevated, not the arrangement of materials for the use of the historian and the scholar ; 
that the accumulation of collections distracts the eye and confuses the uninformed ore 
by the simultaneous exhibition of heterogeneous objects and styles of art; that seid 
logical research and esthetic culture do not go well together ; and that it is better to ond 
a kind of florilegium or selection of specimens for a museum of art, so as to separate “4 
beavtiful from that which, being simply curious, is fit only to be studied through the sp° 
tacles of the antiquary. 


Ons ; 


‘ ally, 
To such arguments as these, | would reply that we cannot appreciate art asthetica”” 


unless we first jearn to interpret its meaning and motive, and in order to do this we nae 
it historically ; that if a series of specimens be arranged in schools and periods, i 4 
to the time and place of their production, the merit of the more beautiful works of uy chools 
enhanced, not diminished, by contrast and comparison with the rest; that the art o! 5 “a 
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aces DeIng like the life of individuals, subject to a certai , : 
ae a, J ertain law of growth, maturity, and 


nd Mm > : ; 1 P 
‘ects € should pS through the whole series of extant specimens 
commencing with aaa b beaee ~ih “om see how perfection in artis the result of a | te 
‘eries OF previous trials pie ow tite climax of success has never been reached wil | 
8 avis rather the legacy of many generations of artists; with what rapidi ae ea calt wosll 
coint has been attained the first 3 With what rapidity after this 
ting poll symptoms of decline begin to show themselves 


k sculpture passed through a long course of transitions and pre 
tained perfection in the hands of Phidias; that he did not create art by miracle, b 
he had the genius to surpass the utmost efforts of his predecessors ; if a. re ie : the 
Elgin Marbles were ppesice to us without this preliminary knowledge, would the Yen 
they would then a 4 pee insts uctive to the people generally, and more encouraging 
to the youns artist, than if they were exhibited in connexion with the whole development 
of Greek ait? 

Museums should not merely charm and astonish the eye by the exhibition of marvels of 
art; they should, by the method of their arrangement, suggest to the mind the unees: of 
such phenomena ; in our admiration of the sculpture of Phidias, or of the paintings of 
Raphael, we should not forget what these great masters owed to their predecessors ; we 

, from the contemplation of their 1mmortal works with a fresh and lively meres 


should turn fo ei | 
to the study of the earlier schouls, out of which such excellence was slowly developed. 


In reply to the objections which may be raised against the combination of works of art 
and of historical antiquities in the same museum, it may be observed that museums are 
designed for the instruction and recreation, first, of the general public; secondly, of the 
artist by profession and of the student of art; and thirdly, of the archeologist and historian. 


Why should not all these classes meet on common ground? In what respect do they 
study and enjoyment ? 


it al 
that 


hinder each other’s 
If the statements im this letter be true, have shown that a collection of antiquities, such as 
that in the British Museum, presents an interest so varied that there is hardly any class of 
spectators that may not find there instruction and recreation. Why break up and disperse 
these vast stores of historical materials? why destroy the breadth and unity of this impressive 
picture, in which the nations of the ancient world are grouped together in one great 
historical compesition, and long intervals of time and space so abridged and foreshortened 
that the mind embraces the whole complicated perspective readily and without fatigue ? It 
may be said that juxtaposition is a relative term, that if so many and so manifest relations 
may be perceived between different classes of antiquities, these antiquities might be as 
conveniently compared if distributed in separate museums as if all under one roof. This 
‘s not the case; the comparison of objects in contiguous compartments or galleries is a 
very different thing from that strain on the mind which takes place when we attempt to 
transport, In Our memories, through the thoroughfares of a crowded city, those fine shades 
of distinction on which classification mainly depends. The trained student of art can with 
difficulty do this, even with the help of elaborate drawings and notes; the genera! public 
would doubtless, in passing from one museum to another, endeavour to institute compa~ 
risons ; but these comparisons, appealing to recollections already half obliterated, would be 
partial and inexact ; the public would cease to observe resemblances no longer forced on 
the attention ; their minds would no longer be in a state to receive those ennobling impres- 


sions which are suggested, even to the most careless observer, when, by the felicitous com- 
bination of the monuments of many races, a vast scheme of historical relations is suddenly 


disclosed and demonstrated. 


In antiquities, as in the eggemees of nature, are many truths whic 
perceived by the eye, and which thousands might discover for themselves, but practically 


these truths are never made apparent to the careless senses of t 
been previously arranged by the hand of science in the order most sutta 


stration. 


Were the results of the labours of Cuvier and other illustrious minds to be cancelled and 
f Natoral History dis- 


ould indeed exist 
monstration ; it would be latent 


obliterated ; were the many series of specimens in our Museums 0 
persed and scattered to the winds, the science of comparative anatomy w 
as heretofore, but would no longer admit of popular de 


instead of patent truth. Jn like manner, if adopting an arbitrary and uncalled-for system, 

ave been so long recognised in the 
ons of antiquities which 
hich have been brought 
bh as may not recur, we shall 
of accelerating, and 
nt of sound and popular 
s from which the patient 


and setting aside the principles of arrangement w hich h 
older establishments of the Continent, we break up those collecti 
are the fruit of much learning, taste, and well-directed labour, and w 
together by a combination of favouring circumstances suc 
arrest the progress of historical inquiry, which we had an opportunity 
those materials which might have been converted into an instrume 
teaching will be again consigned to that pristine state of chao 


industry of archeologists was gradually drawing them forth. 
I have, &c. 


(signed) C. T. Newton. 
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LETTER from C. R. Leslie, Esq., to Colonel Mure, m. p. 


AE)! Uae | Appendix,No.XIIL » Chairman, 
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2. Abercorn-place, St. 


that time it 
uch I think 
€ 18 Now, ag 
'Y the painter 
their Original eon. 


al of the dirt from 


1 . 
nearly as a picture of its age can be, in the condition in which it was left by 
I think, also, that the Claudes have been restored as nearly as possible to 
dition, and that the same is true of the large Canaletti, by the recent remoy 
their surfaces. 
I do not, however, feel so confident with respect to the St. Bavon of Rubens. It looks ¢ ld 
) than it did, and it did not strike me that it required cleaning. There can be no doubt bu; 
A) that pictures are often ruined by injudicious cleaning, but at the same time a careful rem ut 
biti of the dirt aud smoke that imperceptibly collects on their surface, particularly in te 
atmosphere as that of London, and in a place like the National Gallery, where the Public te 
as I think, much too indiscriminately admitted, there can be no doubt (I must repeat) the’ 
| : careful cleaning, as long as the present system exists of admitting too great a crowd to shies 
May the pictures, or to suffer those who could appreciate them to enjoy them, must be much or 
. . often resorted to, than is required in collections more carefully preserved from dust snd 
; . noxious air, which last is as injurious to pictures as to animals. ie) 
| } | It may be noticed, in proof of judicious cleaning and restoration, that Turner’s magnificent 
picture of Carthage was literally dropping to pieces in his gallery, and could not have Bish 
removed to its present place unless it had been carefully cleaned, repaired, and varnished 
ie 1 remember this picture when it was fresh from the hand of the master; I have | 
| frequent opportunities of seeing it since in his gallery, where I grieved to observe its 
decay, owing to cold and damp, acting on what may be called the bad constitution 


ave had 
vradual 


’ : ~ which it 
ath received from its parent ; who, like Sir Joshua Reynolds, was too little careful of the means 
ban by which he produced the beautiful creations of his pencil. I confess I never hoped to see 


such a restoration of this great work as has been effected, and which I consider a conyinc- 
ing proof of the necessity of judicious cleaning and reparation. I beg pardon for trespassing 
so long on your time; and 
I am, &c. 
Colonel Mure, m. Pp. (signed) CR Tesi. 
&e. &e. Ke. 
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Sir, 10, York-street, 9 June 1853. 
Ix obedience to your request that I would transmit to you in writing the remarks mich 
had occurred to me on the appearance of the pictures lately cleaned in the Nationa! 
Gallery, and also on the subject of picture-cleaning generally, | beg, with very great dift 
| dence, to submit to you the followmg remarks; 1 say with great diffidence, pecan. 
seems to me that there is uncommon difficulty in comparing a wholly cleaned picture Ww! 
the uncleaned state of it, as it must be the comparison of an existing fact with a pit 
| appearance, which obviously can never be recovered, so as to put the matter beyond ? 
question, and recollections strangely differ; but an approach to accuracy, as to the Benen 
appearance of a work, may be obtained, when, as is the case with the Claudes and o. 
lettos (but especially the former), you have pictures by the same master similar in ihe 
| racter, and in the cleaned and uncleaned state; as, for instance, the “ St. Olt gaa 4 
Woy “ Queen of Sheba,” which latter picture, if my recollection serves me, I should say W ms 
quite as good a state before the cleaning as the “St. Ursula” is now. But the compars™ 
now is greatly in favour of the uncleaned state. In 
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, “St, Ursula” you may see foul streaks of discoloure - ere 
¢ surface of the picture to be generally renner erat 
gon keeping one part with another, eril: the affect 
> he “ Queen of Sheba,” for, with the dirt the light or luminousnegs has gone 
5 “3 


p golden haze which told so powerfully, although appare 
and tee longer to be traced in the aeet era MT sch geptic 


e sk 
but the picture, as valedaors 
ct of the whole most pleasing ; 


-) 
jean®s - Cl valled a “G 5 a 
i The ote! —. ts now ee was, ever since I knew it, a somewhat 
voture, DU € so than it was, t <a 
rude pio ; as, to the extent of being really 
cagTeeabi© 


“The t*0 Canalettos, marked in the Catalogue 127 and 163, and described as a “ View in 
> anda “ View on the Grand Canal, Venice,” have sutlered as much as the Claud 

and whatever luminousness these pictures possessed, they have now lost it 7“ 
gh they will pe bn get yellow again from the darkening of the varnish which is 
an ther, and from other causes, they will, I fear, never recover that true warmth which 


tail gorry to say, that the small Claude, marked 58, and known as Sir George Beau- 
’s favourite picture, now looks harsh and crude to what it used, and has lost a portion 
of the atmosphere, @s well as of the harmony which it formerly had ; of this picture I rather 


eneak of as It looked to me some years ago, for I have not observed it carefully within the last 
F ; ears. 
four Oo! five y . ” : eee : : 

« The Plague of Ashdod,” by N. Poussin, was never a harmonious picture in colour, but 


the 


culars it has suffered, for it 1s less harmonious than it was, and it has lost in beauty of tint, 
poth 10 t] 


1e background and sky. 

If the injuries in the St. Bavon, attributed to Rubens, existed in the uncleaned state (as 
think probable), the late cleaning has made them only more apparent, and as a whole, the 

icture 18 not improved. . 

P The Guereino, “ A Dead Christ with Angels,” I should have liked better if less had 
been done to it; for although parts of this picture have come out with great beauty, the 
lights cenerally seem to have been rather over-cleaned, especially the white drapery over 
the middle of the Saviour’s figure. 

Of the Paul Veronese, I should say as of the Guercino, that it had been better if less had 
heen clone to it, although this picture appears to me to have gained in parts as none of the 
others have, although it has obviously suffered in others, and is not perfectly harmonious as a 
whole, which I suppose arises from unequal cleaning. 

Those parts which appear to have been injured by the recent cleaning, or revealed by it 
(for, no doubt, if former injuries and repairs have been veiled by dirty varnish, the removal 
of the varnish only would make them much more apparent), are the face of the Saint; the 
upper part of the face and eye of the boy, who kneels on the right of the picture; the 
deeper shadows In the folds of white drapery of the priest to the left of the picture ; some- 
thing about the hands of the Saint (but very slight); then the sky is out of harmony with 
the rest of the picture, either from too much or too little cleaning, or from some change of 
hue in the original colour used, compared with other parts, I cannot tell which, from the 
distance at which the picture may be seen. Before it was lately cleaned, every one will 
remember the brown smears which obscured the light dress of the priest to the left; these 
are happily removed, and throughout the work the greys now tell, as in all the well-pre- 
served pictures of the master, and the more highly coloured portions of the picture are very 
bright and splendid, particularly the descending Angel. To so glorious a work the least 
injury is a calamity, but so is the gain great in having impurities removed from the face of 
it; and, I think, on the whole, this picture may be said to have gained more than it has 
lost; that is, supposing the two states to be absolutely permanent. I should prefer the 
cleaned to the uncleaned. Notwithstanding this opinion on the Consecration of St. Nicholas, 
by Paul Veronese, with respect to cleaning generally, my experience is, that so much 
injury is done to pictures in the attempt to clean them, that I would have the cleaning of 
one of our national pictures to be a very great exception, and then only after the parti- 
cular picture has been (if I may so say) very solemnly put upon its trial. ; 

A picture may become so obscure and black by dirt or foul varnish, that little or nothing 
is to be seen of it, and, unhappily, in our National Collection, it seems as if all the pictures, 
at no very distant date, might become so, judging from the sad change which has come 
over them during the last quarter of a century, excepting only those pictures which have 
been glazed, and those are, I hope, almost as unchangeable as they are unchanged, I need 
only quote the little “ Holy Family,” by Correggio, which looks just as fresh and pearly in 
colour as when it was first added to the collection, now, I think, six or seven and twenty 
years ago. , 

The same may be said of the Annibal Caracci, of “ Our Saviour appearing to St. Peter 
after his Resurrection,” No. 9 in the National Gallery Catalogue ; the Leonardo da \ inci, 
No. 18; the two large Correggio, Nos. 10 and 15. ‘These came into this collection a few 
years later; but they now look as they did, and I fully believe will long look as they do, if 
the glasses are kept over them, and they are neither rubbed, washed, oiled, or varnished, or 
whatever else may have been done or jeft undone, within the last 25 years, to bring the 
unglazed pictures to the dingy state in which so many are; but as the pictures under glass, 
although in the same circumstances, have not suffered, it is 10 be earnestly hoped that the 
next move will be to put the whole collection under glass ; and it will be some compensa- 


tion to us, for the inconvenience of such an arrangement, to think that if we cannot see oul 
sivg 51 pictures 


background and sky were particularly fine, and fine in colour; but in both these parti-. 
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, al — , ~h cone ; we would, that future generations »; 
. pependix,No.XIV. pictures with as much comfort as we would, tI g § may do so. wh: 
ppendix, believe they never will, unless they shall in future be more effectually which fully 
( injury than they have been. To conclude, I will just recapitulate the hee from 
above remarks, which is, ANCe of the 
ist. That I think the pictures have been more or less injured by cleanin, 
g. 
| : 2d. That cleaning generally is so perilous, that it should only be attempted j 
oe treme cases. Very ey. 
; 3d, That all the pictures should be put under glass, 
I have, &c, 


(signed) Geo, Richmong 
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} “~* 1° . v C 
al é — Signore, : : : 9 Giugno 1853. ) 
' Mr credo in dovere di protestare, in questa occasione, come ho sempre farto, contro il Van 
dl)-~ 


dalismo che si commette sotto pretesto di pulire e ristanrare le opere di belle-art; SMa 
; c 


_ismo, devo confessarlo, commune a tutte le Gallerie d’Europa. E mia intenzio), a 


€ di parlar, 
- - a e* - : ~ : x re 
ora solamente di quei quadri ch’ io ho conosciuti avanti la cosi detta pulitura o Sie. “i 

> Mla 


{ ' 
Wh 1 faid eccezione del quadro di. Velasquez, i] quale non ho veduto prima che queste operarion; 
| 4 labbiano ridotto allo stato deplorabile in cui ora si trova, Al Museo di Madrid ia. 

. servasi copia perfettamente simile a questo di Londra. Le parti di questo quadro i, 
a dice-i essere state rifatte al suo arrivo in Inghilterra, a causa dei guasti sofferti avanti 
M | f ancora che la galleria ne facesse l’acquisto, sono senza dubbio quelle che si yedono id 

| o meno imbrattate qua e lA da colore, specialmente nelle figure che stanno jn Sains 
. incominciando dall’ uomo a cavallo nell’ angolo a sinistra dello spettatore, fino al grup io 
centrale. Le tre figure in ombra di questo gruppo nel centro, sono tutte rimpasticciate qa 
colore, come anche lo sono parte del vicino cavallo, i due muli, ed il sottoposto terreno, 
| Ognuno vede che questo imbratto non é da confondersi colla pittura di Velasquez. Che jj 
ey quadro sia stato scorticato ed anche ritocco in altre parti, lo mostra lo stato deplorabile a cuj 
I. esso ¢ ridotto presentemente. Manca d’ accordo d’ intonazione, di prospettiva aerea, di 
| vigore. e trasparenza di colore, effetti del ridipinto, della pulitura e ristauro fuatti, come 
Net vien detto, in diverse epoche. Che il quadro adunque sia in gran parte distrutto, non vé 
Ve . quistione, resta solamente a vedere se la Galleria Nazionale lo abbia acquistatv nello stato 
M3} presente, o se la sua distruzione sia dovuta alle operazioni fatte dopo I’ acquisto. Sia nel 
primo, come nel secondo caso, la Galleria Nazionale é responsabile, o di aver comperato uw 
quadro tanto rovinato, 0 d’ averlo rovinato dapo averne fatto I’ acquisto. 

I tre Claudi (No. 12, No. 14, No. 61) che sono stati recentemente puliti, erano in 
perfetto stato di conservazione, e non abbisognavano d’ alewna specie di pulitura. [| 
quadro No. 12, “ Rebecca ed il suo Seguito,” @ stato privato della vigoria del suo colore, 
dell’ intonazione generale, e «ella prospettiva aerea. Il cielo @ ridotto freddo come di 
ghiaccio, essendone state portate via le velature e le ultime finitezze: velature e finiteze 
che da taluni sono chiamate sporcizie. Ma queste sporcizie non erano se non che il 
risultato d’un lungo studio, d’ una lunga pratica e conoscenza delle leggi della natura: 
quella sorte di sporcizie di cui Tiziano era maestro. Le masse degli alberi che staccano 
sopra il cielo spogliato, come abbiamo detto del suo colore, compariscono scure. Le 
Nia? estremita poi di questi alberi, le punte all’ intorno, sono quasi tutte rifatte ; nel gruppo 

del centro un tronco coi suoi rami, sopra il mulino, @ tutto moderno. La parte del quado 
meno rovinata é quella in ombra a sinistra di chi guarda, ma questa parte sembra annerita 
hes th perché le parti vicine sono private del loro colore. La porzione in luce nel piano anteriore 
}) . ne] mezzo al quadro é stata scorticata fino a scoprire la sottoposta preparazione. Cosi si € 
| fatto sulle figure spogliandole inegualmente delle loro velature, mentre in alcune part! ws 
se ne scorge traccia. Non intendo concid aver notato tutto, ma credo d’ aver detto piu che 
‘ non bisogna per provare che il quadro dal buono stato di conservazione in cui era, © Pre 

sentemente rovinato dalla pretesa pulitura. . 
No. 14. “L’ Imbarcazione della Regina Saba.” Lo stesso processo di pulitura 4a portato 
gli stessi catiivi effeiti. Solamente noterd alcune cose p. es; nella parte in ombra ti 
onde del mare, vicino alla barca ed alle nave, @ stato portato via i] colore nse ar 
nette le trame della soitoposta tela. La barca, la nave, sono ridotte senza forma aie 
figurette che stanno in quelle hanno perfino perduto la maggior parte del colore delle 10r° 
vesti, del quale perd rimane ancora traccia per mosirarne i! tono originale. 
ll cielo, il rimanente delle figure, il fabbricato, sono ridotti allo stato de} 
| dove meno, come nell’ altro quadro di Claudio, No. 12. II gradino in av 
| tempio, tanto & stato pulito da concellare parte della iserizione che ci era—ora 
ve : Anche questo secundo quadro di Claudio dal buono stato di conservazione in cl! ¢ 
sentemente rovinato dalla pulitura. Rovina!? 
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, conse ee dell? a alii aie ee arancio, e tale appunt 
9 te ee stato ] abito de I Angelo come ancora puo vedersi, specialmente sulla s An ns ae 
dessere * ore che @rimasto. La veste la quale © AKC apie 


ate pulite 
yuad yl. lato come 


Il No. 127, “Veduta di Venezia.” In 


) , . : - ‘ _ Se @ 4 . . 
questo quadro — ite in on ; la parte addietro viene avanti. la parte avanti va 
AG . delle forme sono indecise e quasi pis) SES dhe ‘ ‘ 
1 aietro- Molte quasi perdute ; il terreno nella parte in luce & 


: affatto del suo colore, @ cosl molti deol; ovr cetti : 24 4 
rir Ii No. 163, “ Veduta del Canal Grande” eee oe cece 
pe cosi detta pulitura per la maniera con eni fu dipinto, avendo qui Canaletto fatto 
ny yso ai velature. Rovinati egualmente sono il No. 26, Paolo Veronese, “La C 
rer 4, 8. Nicola” —il No. 57, detto di Rubens (ma che io credo della scuola) may leat 
vil No. 165, di Nicola Poussin, “ La Peste di Ashdod.” Jl No. 27, Guareveiun; bs Cristo 
“orto fr gli Angeli. , . ae 

A quelli che dicono di mane are nel bel clima d'Italia questi poveri quadri a prendere un 
90 a Sole, alla guisa che Sl een, le frutta a maturarsi, colla speranza che col tempo 
acquisterebbero la — ene 0 pt ritornando loro tutto quello che é stato tolto, io 
rispondo, che sono puerl “as alle quali non conviene prestar orecchio. Non vi é clima, né 
nome, ne mezzo alcuno che possa restituirli al loro primo stato, alla loro primitiva bellezza. 

Se Claudio stesso ritornasse al mondo 10 lo crederei bene imbarazzato a mettere ordine a 
questi sud) quadri, e penso che alla fine sarcbbe costretto a rifarli tutti di nuovo. I danni 
ed 1 Vandalism! che si sono comessi sopra 1 quadri della Galleria Nazionale di Londra, si 
sono pure fatti in Italia e nel rimanente delle Gallerie di Europa. In Venezia né fanno 
testimonianza le molte opere rovinate nelle gallerie, come lo furono, non molti anni sono, 
arte dei quadri del Palazzo Ducale. A Vicenza il celebre quadro di Gio. Bellini nella 
Chiesa di S*. Corona, «¢1| Battesimo di Cristo,” fi ridotto un cadavere. A Romaanniaddietro 
Camuceini, ex-direttore della Galleria del Vaticano, taglid la gloria del quadro di S. Sebas- 
iano di Tiziano, riducendolo da forma ovale a forma quadrata. In questo momento trattasi 
di ristaurare tutti cli affreschi di Raffuelle. A Firenze si é comimesso il barbarismo di pulire 
i capi d’opera di sculiura, come il “ David” di Michelangelo, il “San Giorgio ” di Donatello. 
Al Bargello, in Firenze pure, antico palazzo del Podesta, fu scoperto il ritratto di Dante dipinto 
dal suo amico Giotto, e fu poi quasi del tutto svisato co! ristauro. A Parigi basta citare il 
Raffaelle conosciuto sotto il nome della “ Madonna del Diadema.” A Dresda anni addietro 
chiamarono dall’ Italia 1 miglior ristauratore per ingiuriare il nome di Raffaelle imbrattando 
parte d’uno dei suoi capi-lavori, “ La Madonna, couosciuta sotto il nome di Sisto V.”. A 
Madrid, i quadri del Museo sono rimpasticciati in maniera unica. Da piu di 10 restauratori 
sono stipendiati, A Vienna, a Monaco, a Berlino, in ana parola, dove vi é galleria vi sono 
testimonianze dei Vandalismi commessi dal preteso ristauro. 

Giacché adunque la buona sorte ha voluto che 1 guasti cagionati dall’ ultima pulitura dei 
quadri in questa Galleria Nazionale richiamasse l’attenzione pubblica fino al punto che fosse 
creata questa commissione per prendere in esame l’affare; 10, mentre misono creduto in 
dovere di esporre pitt brevemente possibile la mia ferma convinzione, dichiarando distrutti 
ora e per sempre, dalla cosi detta pulitura, i quadri qui sopranominati ; mi offro pronto a 
dare anche maggiori spiegazioni quando ne fossi addomandato. 


: le 
Questo quadro ha potuto resistere 


Egli & tempo, o Signore, d’arrestare la mano distruggitrice che sotto la maschera dell’ 
amor dell’ arte perde per sempre le opere det grandi maestri. 
[] bisogno d’una radicale riforma éurgente, e deve essere immediata. Sara opera onorevole 
per la nazione Inglese, se vorra mettersi per la prima in questa via di riforma—come ne ho fede. 
Di lei divotis® servo, 
Al Signor Col*. Mure, G. B. Cavaleaselle. 
Presidente del Comitato della Galleria Nazionale. 


Sir, 29, Silver-street, Revent-street, 9 June 1853. 

Witt you permit me at the present juncture to protest, as L have done before, against 
the Vandalisms which have been committed in the National Gallery under the name of 
cleaning and restoring,—Vandalisms, it must be owned, which are common to all the 
galleries of Europe. | | 

[tis not my intention here to speak of any but the pictures which I saw previous to being 
cleaned and restored, with the exception of the large Velasquez, upon which the result of 
those operations has been particularly fatal. A complete counterpart of this masterplece 
may still be seen in the Museum at Madrid, and the portions of it which have been repainted, 
In Consequence of damage sustained before it came into the hands of the truscees, are 
doubtless those which may be seen here and there daubed with colour, more particularly 
the figures in shadow, which, from the man on horseback to the left of the spectator to the 
group in the centre of the picture, are more or less repainted and retouched. = for net 
Central group, three men in shadow are covered with modern colour, and likewise part o 
a neighbouring horse and mules, and pieces of the eround, which can never be mistaken 
Or the work “ee i 
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That in other places the picture has been flayed and restored, is proved by t 
state to which it is now reduced. It no longer possesses unity of intonation, hay 
“Mon 
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sae Pi Lures 
with ber Attendants ” (No. 12) has been deprived of the vigour of colour, general ; rebecca 
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: : , t UN Was th. 
master. The masses of the trees which cut upon the sky are rendered black by the a us 
; AND es 


: 5S 
. Painte 

the central group of trees the trunk and boughs above the mill are altered by hia Tn 
The least damaged portion of the picture is that in shade to the left of the spectator hire 
wears a darkened look from the absence of #ll colour in the neighbouring parts. aad 
Sunny 
I be : Mes of the 

first peo and in general the figures have been unevenly deprived of their elazin 
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“Hagar in the Desert” has suffered in a similar manner, The figure of Hagar js 
clothed in blue, and whoever has the slightest knowledge of the laws of colour is acquainted 
with the fact that the contrast with a blue is orange, and such undoubtedly was once the 
colour of the Angel’s vestment, as may be seen indeed upon the shoulder, where traces of 
that tint are visible ; but now the greater part of the yestment is merely the blue prepara- 
tion deprived of its orange glazings. The wings of the Angel are likewise deprived of their 
glazings, and their original colour consequently gone. The flesh and remaining parts of the 
piciure are similarly damaged with those of the other Claudes, 

These remarks apply with equal strength to the Canaletti (No. 127 and 163). The first 
of these, ‘‘ A View in Venice,” is a mass of confusion, the distant parts coming forward, 
whilst the foreground dwindles into distance; many of the forms are almost gone; the 
ground in light is deprived of its colour, and many objects on it want their original form 
and shadows. “ The Grand Canal” has been less hurt, because it resisted better the 
process used in cleaning, on account of the manner in which it was painted, for Canaletto 
made less than customary use of glazes. 

The following pictures have been also spoiled by cleaning: (No. 26) “ The Consecration 
of Si. Nicholas,” by Paul Veronese; (No. 57) “St. Bavon,” said to beby Rubens, but by 
a pupil; (No. 165) “The Plague at Ashdod,” by N. Poussin; (No, 22) “Christ and the 
Angels,” by Guercino, Those who say that these ruined pictures should be sent to Italy 
to take a little airing in its sunny clime, as fruit is hung up to ripen, with the hope that 
time may restore them to their former beauty, and give back all that was taken from them, 
are guilty of puerility; there is no clime, no men, no means that could make pictures so 
damaged return to their original state. IfClaude himself were to revive, he would be much 
embarrassed in attempting to restore his own pictures, and would no doubt be forced to 
repaint them afresh. 

The Vaudalisms committed on the pictures of the National Gallery are imitated in Italy 
and other places throughout Europe. In Venice may be shown numerous pictures entirely 
destroyed ; afew years ago almost all the canvasses in the Ducal Palace were damaged. At 
Vicenza the famous Giovanni Bellino, in the church of Santa Corona, representing the 
“ Baptism of Christ,” was reduced to a sort of dead painting. At Rome Mons. Camuccini, 
ex-director of the Vatican Gallery, cut the glory out of St. Sebastian of Titian; and at this 
moment it is in debate to restore all the frescoes of Raphael. At Florence the 2 oc 
was perpetrated of cleaning those masterpieces of art in sculpture, the ‘‘ David” of es 
Angelo, tne “St. George ” of Donatello, and others. In the Bargello of the same eh 
formerly the palace of the Podesta, was found quite lately the portrait of Dante, painter’ y 
his friend Giotto di Bondone, and immediately destroyed by restorers. In Paris, Ss 
sufficient to mention the Virgin and Child of Raphael, known as the “ Madonna of t 


—\« ; ‘ . : win » name anc 
Diadem,” At Dresden the best restorer of Italy was called in 1o damage the “el 
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f Raphael by repainting and dirtying part of one of his 
F © of Sexto Quinto. _At Madrid the pictures of the 
46 Madon in a manner Ep unique, lor more than 10 restorers 
Oe a, Munich, Ber in, and, in fact, wherever a gallery exists 
At VOT Vandalism of restorers. " 


chef-d’ceuvres, the 
Museo are repainted and 
daily are employed there, 
, are to be found numerous 


amage occasioned by the late cleaning of the 
“acted public attention as to prodace the appointment of your Committee. I have 
tit my duty to expose as briefly as | am able my firm conviction that the pictures 

save mentioned are destroyed now and for the future by the operations performed 
them, and I am ready, if necessary, to give further explanations if they are required, 
upon time to stop the destractive hand which, under the mask of love of art, has 
he for ever the works of the great masters. Radical reform in this respect is 


pictures in the National Galler 


‘iid Adi atys st yi a in vanting, 
4 nust take place immediately ; it will be honourable to the English nation to have taken 
. fest step in so honourable a direction. 
meh { remain, &e. 

Colonel Mure, M. P. G. B. Cavalcaselle. 
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SUGGESTIONS respecting the Future MANAGEMENT of the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Ir will be inferred from my offering some suggestions on the fuiure management of the 
National Gallery, that Lam not prepared to defend the present system. In admitting this, 
{ would first observe, that it 1s the system, rather than any individual mismanagement, 
which I think open to objection. [ am even of opinion that the system was, in some 
yespects, well adapted for the commencement of such an establishment " L ehcuter that 
the public has derived much benefit from the disinterested Aetinas At noblemen oa 
centlemen, who, by such example and by their influence, have greatly tended to diffuse a 
taste for the fine arts in this country ; and I much question whether the National Gallery 
would, at the period of its formation, have been so acceptable to the nation had it not been 
so supported and recommended. ‘The chief defects in the original and actual system are, 
on the one hand, the too restricted powers, and on the other, the too vague responsibility of 
those to whom the management is confided, A change in these respects is generally felt 
to be desirable, while it appears to be called for at this time by the prospect of an enlarged 
local establishment. 


With regard to future alterations, I would, above all, recommend that the superintend- 
ence of the National Gallery should be entrusted only to persons who can give their whole 
attention to it. I consider that neither Trustees, as at present constituted, nor artists, both 
being supposed to have other employments and avocations, are fitted for such epics 
ence. A constant attention to the subjects which the duties in question embrace, is the 
more indispensable, as the knowledge which is essential for the connoisseur can only i sO 
acquired. That knowledge would be no less necessary for the artist, in such a position, Rr 
for the amateur. The value of an artist’s opinion on pictures 1s commonly confined to the 
question of absolute merit or demerit ; on such points his judgment, as sues et ve 
an exaggerated deference for mere names, is always useful ; but artists msl fy, phere 
seurs in the strict meaning of the word. The same may be said, generally, o ee 
individuals, though possessed, it may be, of great taste and manera! but ee 
may be their previous qualifications, neither of these classes ol ju ges tal tant HR Gi 
cases, give their undivided attention to the peculiar duties referred 2 = oe pea 
on the-part of the principal directors of a National Gallery should, I repeat, be rege 
as indispensable, 


What the special duties are, will be best understood by considering Bip norponds of set 
an institution on the largest scale. The ultimate purposes contemplated Rae AR. fads # form- 
to require to be dwelt on; it will be sufficient to consider the ponents SOUS aT s0sine” 
ation, judicious arrangement, conservation, and historical description of t us om an hi Haties 
the collection, The fulfilment of these objects must comprehend and define the c au: feta 
of the superintendents ; while all the ulterior benefits of such an ae est  oaisenat oe 
‘epend on a satisfactory attention to these first requisites. With eet ki jandutd ae 
specimens, in order to have a tolerably clear idea of the pap bay io Is Of those 
made of all the Masters and their principal followers in the different Soha eke oreatest 
Schools, the most fully illustrated by examples, should be those which an . ech mi 
influence on the progress and ultimate excellence of the art of painting ; Axe wee mee 
earlier specimens best exemplify the foundation of that excellence. The ee ae of ete 
and Venice, andthe Early Flemish School, are the most remarkable in this pol We 


Xamples of the decline of art need not be so numerous. 


iciple, the number of specimens of particular 


Such b ‘ing understood to be the general pr Masters 
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Masters should chiefly depend on artistic excellence, in the widest acceptation of 
There could never be too many Raphaels ina collection; hardly, I think t 


of some other great painters. 
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» too many oy, 
J €XAMples 
: ides a catalogue of the Masters who might, sooner or later, be 
re idea of a catalog b 1 f } ; represented : 
National Gallery, has occurred to many ; but the actual formation of such a j, 1° o Wa 


list 
been recently undertaken according to a plan suggested by his Royal Highnes 


: ‘ has Only 
Albert, and for his Royal Highness’s use. With reference to that list, I ma Ine 


s 


Schools by Mr. Wornum. The series cannot be considered complete; there are pe other 
both omissions and redundancies ; but 1t may at least be taken as the groundwork! y! 


a guide. 


l proceed to consider the question of « ficient superintendence—an object to b 

accomplished, [ think, on two principles—a <iviston of labour, and individual fesponsips 
The qualifications for connoisseurship are various, and are rarely united in one and the + 
person. The connoisseur should first possess the artist's knowledge with regard to nj Same 
merit in an absolute sense, independently of names of Masters and historical] egal 
He should, in the next place, be thoroughly acquainted with the history of Schools 
the practice, including the changes of style, of individual painters. He should ie 
an extensive knowledge of the principal works of the Masters, and of the vicdest sia 
those works, in regard to change of place, possessors, and price. The connoisseur «i, of 
further be acquainted with the works of the imitators of such Masters; he should ould 
of the number of repetitions of a given Master ~ productions, with more or less he 
from scholars, and should ascertain which is the best of those repetitions. - 
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This acquaintance with the examples of painting is generally acquired—more 
accurately, and never completely—by long experience only, and certainly ¢ 
acquired without experience ; but it has always to be learnt afresh by every ney 
with very little assistance from the labours of previous investigators. In orde 
and preserve an important part at least of the knowledge necessary for these 
would be desirable to form, by degrees, catalogues of the works of all the more qq; 
guished Masters ; on the principle of Passavant’s Catalogue of the Works of Baghcel u,, 
most satisfactory both in plan and execution of any listot the kind). Other works hay; " 
the same object would be of assistance; such as Orsini’s Enumeration of the ork, « 
Pietro Perugino; Rigollot’s Catalogue of those of Leonardo da Vinci; the Catalocues : 

Waagen, Michiels and others, of the Works of Van Eyck ; Ticozzi’s Description of Bice: 
Titian ; Pungileoni’s List of Correggio’s Works; Stirling’s Catalogues of the works ; 
et | Velasquez and Murillo; and, last not least, Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné. 


— 
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OF less 
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objects, it 
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A labour of this description would be best undertaken by a Secretary, who might receive 
in addition to his salary, an occasional allowance for travelling, with a view to rectify and 
enlarge his catalogues, and to collect information respecting pictures for sale. Such, 
secretary should be freed from the ordinary duties of keeping minutes of proceedings and 
| conducting ee correspondence, although he should be fully cognisant of all such 
| transactions, and might, in especial cases, undertake such duties himself; an assistant. 

| secretary would, however, be indispensable. 


A tabular form, like the following, might be adopted for the catalogues. Should the 
Observations be too copious to be so inserted (as might often happen in the case of 
“ Remarks ”), a reference might be made to one of the volumes intended to contain sucli 
fuller notices; among those more circumstantial memoranda there should be references to 
all writers of authority who describe the picture or trace its history. In such notes, also, 
the state of the picture, at a given time, should, as far as description can answer the purpose, 
be recorded ; and if the work has not been engraved, a description of the composition should 
be given, and should be referred to under the head “Subject.” The known prices of pic. _ 
shay SH tures, whether disposed of at sales or by private contract, should, in like manner, be recorded. 
Lost pictures should also be noticed, with references to the authors who describe them ; thus 
several Giorgiones, enumerated by Ridolfi and others, are at present unknown, but may 
not impossibly yet come to light. Lastly, destroyed pictures ; such as those of Titian anc 
lat . others, destroyed by fire in the Ducal Palace at Venice in 1576, should be deseribed ; 
| as original sketches, or even copies of such works, would possess a more than ordinary 


ae 


sae 


interest. 


Name of Master (for example) Prerro PEruGiNo. 


1. Number.*—1-15. An Altar Piece, originally in the Church of S. Pietro Maggiore, 

. at Perugia, ornamented with a lunette above, and with smaller pictures in the predelia 
and pilasters. Two circular pictures over the adjoining doors of the choir formed part ° 

the decoration. The predella contained five pictures, the pilasters six ; making, with the 

lunette, the two circular pictures, and the altar-piece itself, 15 pictures. susie 

Zz, ounjom 
ae 


- — ~ Se 


* Each work should be numbered for the sake of easy reference. Pictures might be enumerate : 
We the historical materials come to hand ; a chronological order is unnecessary in such notes, agit 
it might be attended to in 2 catalogue formed from them. In cases like the present, where an é 
decoration consisted of several pictures, the number of works should be specified. 


—— 
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subject of the altar-piece, the Ascension. The ] 
ypjecl Ure r — watt e lunette contained 'e- i 
2. aa the Almighty with two Angels. The subjects of the three centre didinlnant a 
genta Wiella were the Adoration of the Kings, the Baptism, and the Resurrection: the 
he — two were half figures of 8. Costanzo and S. Ercolano. The pilasters were 


yemallDS . half figures of the following saints: S, Benedetto, 8. $ 

.d with halt Ms . Dp: o - . Benedetto, 5. Scolastica, §, 

adr ido S. Flavia, and 8. Pietro Abate, founder, and first abbot of the Ray he 
ne pictures contained figures of David and Isaiah. : f 
9 cl 

, Size.—Altar-piece, 10 feet 97 a high, 8 feet 9} inches wide. The three subjects 
he predella, each 1 foot 34 inches high, 2 feet 24 inches wide. The half ficures of 
ae 11 inches high, 10} inches wide. Measures of the others unknown " 

sallitrs : 


4, On what Material painted.—All originally on wood. The altar piece is now trans- 
“4 to cloth, as are also the three half figures of saints in the Vatican Gallery. 


we 


tw 


ferre 


5, In what Method.—Oil. 


scription and Date; Peculiar Marks.— 


6. In 


~. In what Place, Gallery, or Collection.—The altar piece is in the Public Gallery at 
Lyons. ‘The three predella canes, from the New Testament, are in the Public Gallery at 
Rouen, where they are incorrectly attributed to Raphael. ‘Three half figures of saints, 
< Benedetto, 8. Placido, and 8. Plavia, are in the Gallery of the Vatican. The other five 
half figures of saints returned to Perugia, and are in the sacristy of 8. Pietro Maggiore. 
Where the other three pictures now are, the lunette and the two circular pictures of 
Prophets, is unknown. 


g, Repetitions, where.—An inferior repetition of the principal subject, the Ascension, 
aitered only in some colours of the draperies, is in the Duomo of Borgo S. Sepolchro. 

9, Copies, where.—Copies, in water colour, of the two round pictures of Prophets, 
are in the sacristy of 8, Pietro Mazgiore, at Perugia. The same figures were also copied 
by Raphael when young, 1 his sketeh-book preserved in the Venetian Academy. 


10. Engravings.— 


11. Original Drawings and Studies for the Work, where.— 


12. General History. Remarks.—Painted 1495, for S. Pietro Maggiore, in Perugia. 
Removed from the high altar to a chapel in the same church in 1751. When in the chapel 
(if not before), the pictures of the predella and pilasters were protected with glass; what 
became of the lunette and the two circular pictures is unknown; the rest were taken to 
Paris during the French occupation of Italy, in 1797. The Altar Piece was ultimately, 
in 1815, presented to Lyons by Pope Pius VIT., when the smaller pictures, with the exception 
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of the three at Rouen, returned to Italy. See also vol. , p. tit 
1) Me 

The result of those constant researches of the Secretary would, as they accumulated, form ' i 
authentic and valuable materials for a history of painting. As regards their more special Hi: 
¥ | " 


ase a 


utility, if such a system were followed up, there would hardly be a picture of importance i 
which would not be registered, with such particulars as would serve to identify it, and to iar Fo 
estimate its worth. Under the head of“ peculiar marks,” or in notes relating to the state of . 
a given picture, might be mentioned obvious pentimente or original alterations. Thus, » hen 
Mengs describes a pentimenio in a picture by Correggio (in his time in the possession of the 
Dake D’Alba, avd once in the collection of Charles I.), representing Mercury teaching tt 
Cupid to read in the presence of Venus ; observing that a portion of blue drapery originally a 
passed over the arm of the Mercury, he furnishes the means of identifying the picture with i 
that now in the National Gallery, in which the alteration so described is observable. 


i 
amount to many hun He 
1 with regard to the Hh 


re 
~ 0 Sa 


it may be objected that the volumes thus formed would gradually 
dreds, but, from their plan, they would admit of easy reference, anc 


magnitude of the collection, a portion of the lower part of the proposed building might ti 
Consistently appropriated to it. On an approximation to the completion of a catalogue 0 ill a a 
the works of a given Master, the volume, duly condensed, might be printed and transferred ob Ni ta 


to the library ; thus reducing the collection of manuscript notes. 


vould therefore consist in amassing mate- 
he Masters, and indirectly, for 


tials in an eas; : Ties pee “—_ 
Nals in an easily accessible form, for verifying the specimens of t a are 
a“ cnowledge 


"oes 


d with the principal languages of Europe; for 
erman, Dutch, Italian, French, and Spanist, 


which 


The Sec 


retary should be well acquainte 


Be works on the history of painting in G 
te 514 
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which would be indispensable in the researches above proposed. The compilati 
catalogues would also involve occasional correspondence with foreign Critic 10n 


B aa . Page shi “. al auth ". the 
well as visits to the Continent; for both which purposes a knowledge of langyac ns, 2s 


be requisite, on 88 Would 


The Secretary should also be required to make the necessary additions ¢ 
Catalogue of the Gallery intended for public use, so as always to kee 0 
collection. In the introductory remarks to the list of painters before refer. 
recommended that a complete library of books on art, comprehending 
engraved works on Galleries, should be connected with the picture gallery : 


oa | th 
of prints now in the British Museum might also eventually be transferred z & co 


the picture gallery. 


e 
ace Ww 
ed to 


Peat agg; 
Sist. 
diately Connected 


tf the 


stvles of the different Masters. He should be in constant communication with the : and 
furnishing materials for the catalogues, and, in his turn, availing himself of the § Secretg 


€cretay A 
ury, What 


Mr tO the 
ection, Might 


. 7. 


All details relating to the general care of the establishment should, I conceive, be eniry: 
to a third special officer, who might be called the Superintendent ; thus relieving pil 
duties those to whom the concerns of the Gallery, properly so called, would be Ries 
Like the secretary, the Superintendent should be wholly unconnected with an oth ’ 
occupation. He would have the direction of the establishment ; manage its Banci 
concerns ; pay the attendants; be responsible for the cleanliness, ventilation, warming 
safety, and order of the building; regulate the admission of students, not only to the picture 
galleries, but to the gallery of drawmgs and prints, and to the library: his time should 
therefore be exclusively devoted to such duties. 


The arrangement of the pictures should be regulated, in the first instance, in accordance 
with a scheme to be proposed by the Director of the Gallery, the Secretary and the Super 
intendent ; a scheme being adopted, the details should be carried out by the Director, who 
should also decide as to the mode of framing the pictures, 


It is proposed that the sum of 10,000/. should at first be placed at the disposal of the 
Superintendent for the purchase of such pictures as the Director of the Gallery mich 
recommend, and such as might occasionally and suddenly come into the market, It is 
assumed that not more than a third of this sum would, on the average, be expended annually, 
and if less should be expended, the amount required at the commencement of the year for 
replenishing the allotted fund would not be considerable. In cases of proposed purchases 
to a Jarge amount there would be time to apply to the Treasury. 


It would be requisite that the Superintendent and the Secretary, and perhaps the 
Assistant Secretary, should reside in the building, the Director attending frequently. The 
above-named officers, the Superintendent, the Director of the Gallery, and the Secretary, 
in connexion with such representatives of the Government as might be permanently 
appointed or occasionally deputed for such purposes, would form a board, and would meet 
for the transaction of business periodically throughout the year, extraordinary meeting: 
being held when necessary. The Board would, as a matter of course, be in communication 
either directly with the Treasury or with some public department, and the Superintendent 
with the assistance of his colleagues, should make an annual report; such report being 
always published. 


Suggestions in some respects analogous to the above have been made by Mr. Dyce, and 
by others; but as the plan here proposed occurred to myself before those opinions eon 


at such agreement. 2 
(signed) C. L, Eastlake. 


May 1853. 
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ory © race: 4 
U Parrmes, illustrative of the Hisrory of the Arr 


Buckingham Palace, 25 April 1853. 


Sit’, aoe 

- wagerve e commands of His Roy: : ce . 

| HAVE received 4 enon - wits a Prince Albert to forward the 
r 7 g vid ers y . a= AM ‘ 0 1e JO j va) y 1 ‘on "} ° 

accompany 95 a, hte mittee for inquiring into the subject 

of the Nationa rallery + 


From WwW 


of many P&T. at present no difference of opini : i 
iat there exists at pres of opinion as to the objects which should be kept in 


{i é , ¢ ‘ ; £ ry > : > : *. 
‘ow in the conduct of a nation al gi illery. Indeed, public opinion seems to be agreed that, as 
lates to painting, it should be as complete a school of art as it is possible to 


create » 
jctures by 9 
hest possible means 
scjentifically in its history and progress. 

As a step’ owards effecting iis object, His Royal Highness has thought it very desirable that 
2 classified Catalogue should exist, distinguishing the various schools of painting, and enume- 
a ~ . , “ > / i 
he masters and principal followers of each in historical order; a glance at which would 
pie gallery already contains, but what would be wanting to make suck 


ion complete. 


yating t 
show, 2 
a collect 

Were a catalogue of this 
Government might often be in a pr 


nature to be adopted as the guide to future acquisitions, the 
osition to make a comparatively cheap purchase of some 
“oture required to complete a particular series, or as a specimen of a particular school; care 
heing always taken that the picture so purchased should be botha standard work of the master 
whom it was sought to represent, and that it should possess merit in itself as a work of art. 

arise from the possession of a catalogue, showing thus the 
that private individuals, who might possess specimens of the 
quired to complete the collection, would thus be made aware of the want, and 
induced to present them to the nation. At present it would seem to be as diffi- 
cult for any one to know what to offer, as it is for the trustees to know what to accept; and 
hence it may often happen, that a refusal on the part of the latter, of what might be valuable 
as an illustration of some particular school, not only injures the collection, but indisposes others 
to make similar offers in future. 

To vender such a collection complete, much time, possibly a long course of years, extending 
far beyond the lifetime of any individual, would be required; but this is a matter of little 
consequence, where a nation, and not an individual, is concerned ; and it is upon the plan 
above mentioned that all seientifie collections and museums intended to convey really useful 


instruction are generally formed. 


A further advantage would 
requirements of the gallery, 
masters re 
might be 


how wide is the scope of the inquiry into 
much their time and attention will be 
le to them if a 
| His Royal 


Influenced by these considerations, and knowing 


h the Committee is about to enter, and how 
has thought it might not be unacceptab 


anies this letter, were laid before them, and 
se of it that they may think advisable. 


whic 
engrossed by it, His Royal Highness 
Catalogue, such as that which accomp 
Highness begs that they will make any u 


It has been classified according to schools, and historically arranged, showing 


and the disciples of each school at different periods. 
arranged by Sir Charles Eastlake, and under his superinte 
and other schools have been chiefly worked out by Mr. Wornum. 

lown the history of painting 
the names of any living artist. 
His Royal Highness ts anxious 


This Catalogue will be found to bring ¢ 
to the present day; not including, however, 
me to forward it for the use of the Committee, 
be clearly understood that he is actuated solely by the interest he has 
subject of their inquiry, and that nothing can be further from his wish th 
any way either the course of that inquiry, or the recommendations in W 
result. 

Iam, &c. 
(signed) C. Grey: 


Colonel Mure. 


the masters, 


The Italian school has been kindly 
ndence the details of the German 


from the earliest times 
And in desiring 
that it should 
always taken in the 
an to influence in 
hich it may 


yeR from Colonel Grey to the Chairman, with Pian for a Couuection of App., No. XVI 
7 : Pp, 480. Li 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


PLAN for @ CoLLECTION of PAINTINGS, illustrative of the History of the “< 


NaTuRE OF SPECIMENS. 


Specimens of the Art of Painting and of its branches, that are adapted for museums, 


. : thea Must eon. 
. aS 2 e - P ot ¢ , P P = 0) ae ‘ 
works executed on materials originally detached and porta ] eo ofan generally can }, cal Chiefly 
€ ~ . - ) . - S _. <2 () ‘y rOrk & * ar & " ¥ : > Teny,... J 
such collections in fragments only, 01 by means of copies. Uther work: of art, such as drawinos . “Presen te 
aces and countries, are to be sought in libraries for 58 and Miniag 
‘en "3 Inst ba! 


in Uluminated manuscripts of various . cibl a i 
speci ns, otherwise Clgipie, of Garaw ra} : F ANCE, | 
spe men , : ag Jn every meth, ] mn that 


the British Museum. But separate 


° (reas at 1eR _ nn a = r = * 
medieval and modern; drawings hy the best masters as studies for pictures; crayon Punting MINAtyy, 
drawings,—should undoubtedly be ¢ yntained in an edifice de voted to th illustration of Pp inten ola 

awings,—~ as ata callery: and, if exhibited, s ain rs 
examples should be deposited in a separa gallery; and, if exhibited, should b placed under Hees © Su 
ass 


tions in reference to the injurious effects ot light. 


apartments illustrating, by specimens, the history of Mosai, Te 
; and of Tarsia (inlaid wood), the possible perfection of pilass ant 
imitative art, applied more particularly to p rspective appearances, may be judged of from the men last, as 
sacristy of S. M. in Organo at Verona. Pecime, 

: a collection of engravings should be near the picture di] 
restricted to works on art, but containing all illustrate 


eXCe} 
There might also be galleries or 


of Enamel painting, of storied Tapestry, 


lery, 


It would further be desirable that 
l works 


\ 
with the print rooms should be a library Conner 
= : ON fon! 
and English galleries. a long 


The catalogue of paintings might, in its intreduction, contain short descriptions of the methods of 
arts represented ; those, namely, of Fresco, Sece by lempera, Encaustic, Miniature or uminatine 
Tarsia, Glass painting, Enamel painting, the transfer of Cartoons to tapestry, Crayon painting. wo, 
‘These descriptions shou d contain notices of the materials on which a. Ater-co| 
wood, metal, cloth, &c.; and the ordinary modes of preparing ag 

5 


‘ 


1 Paintyy 


painting, Oil painting. 
them, 


have been executed, such as stone, 
Vith regard to the principles which should regulate the selection of specimens, the special] 
- — : : : . . . : . - . - : aaa ul Ses whl 
such a collection is intended to serve nmust be kept in view, as distinguished from more general yses ; Wal 
of art may be connected with the study of Religion, History, Poetry - and, In more strictly scientific a ) Keath 
_ 7 ~ % > : . % ff ’ nc a 

with the study of Natural History, Physiognomy, Costume, and other facts; but, together with <a, 
"-- *e. = . : *.* - a . @ Menor 

of authenticity and due preservation, the qualities more especially to be looked for in the et 7 

. . 5 - P . . § 100 100 r 
sper the illustration ot {| 


requisite = ° 
- to periods and schools : 
connexion between various modes of representation ; and well adapted and durable technial processes 


s for a gallery, are—artistic merit, considered in relation 
3 : le 


REMARKS. ANCIENT ART. 


Specimens of Ancient Art— Ass} rian, 


Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan,and Roman— 
coming under this description, and which 
are otherwise fit for a gallery of paintings, consist chiefly in wall paintings from remains of public 
and priv buildings, and, in the case of the Etruseans espe ially, from sepulchres. The difficulty 
of ol no fragments of such works (to say nothing of the duty of not encouraging the demolition 


of monuments for the purpose of obtaining them) suggests the question-—a qui stion also important 
with regard to the finest example s of fresco painting by the Italian mastere—whether it would not 
be desirable to procure copies of such works? Referring to the conditions above proposed, a copy 
xemplify technical processes, 80 a5 to be a test of their durability ; but in respect to artistic 
merit, it can sometimes reproduce much of the value of the original ; and in exemplifying the habits 
of desion and invention characteristic of a given age and people, it can be equally useful. In all 
other points, more connected with history and less allied to art considered in itself, copies, in some 
form, are indispensable. 

Next to paintings on buildings and in tombs, the Vases, particalarly those of the Greeks and 
Etruscans, form a vast repertory of the artistic skill of those nations, exemplified in a peculiarly 
limited and admirably defined style. The merits displayed by those works can, however, be studied 
with sufficient advantage in engravings, and one or two specimens exhibiting the technical method 
might suffice. To illustrate the technical processes of the ancients, a few examples of painted tiles, 
paint 1 architectural ornaments, specimens of Mosaic, more particularly such as contain figures, 
and even fragments of glass and enamel, might be included. 


Later Roman and early Christian paintings, and a large proportion of Oriental paintings, are to 
be found in manuscripts. These, it has been assumed, would be retained in the British Museum ; 
but, except in the case of Oriental paintings of the kind referred to, a considerable number of manu- 
script illuminations-—like those of the Vatican Virgil in the one case, and the Christian examples 
copied in the work of D’Agincoart, and more recently in that of Bastard, in the other—may be 


consulted in engravings. 


FIRST EXAMPLES OF CHRISTIAN ART. 


. The earliest examples of Christian art, 
first in a classic form and then gradually 
emerging to an independent style, are to 
be found in the Roman catacombs, in the 
Mosaics of Rome, Ravenna, Palermo. and 
other Italian and Sicilian cities, and, as 
already said, in manuscripts. 


REMARKS. 


ong more especially fitted 
spocitne waintings commence with 
ory a on wood by the Byzan- 
a the Madonna and Child, 
mor and sometimes ex- 


_ of saints, 
on a minute scale. 


y these are the earliest pictures, 
gh valled, and belonging to Chris- 
yoporly we px istences their style and 

nee have been transmitted 
ener yhout changes to the present time. 
post we still painted in Greece aud 
“to. in Venice, im Naples, and, 
-, yvesembling, in their 
nnattractive peculiarities, the 
¢ known syzantine works of the 
AOE this reason it is not always | 
ae distinguish the older examples, 
rhs a family of painters of the name of 
pi ,ja 00} of Otranto, were supposed to 
a“ lived in the 12th century ; but pic- 
ares pearing their name are unquestion- 
ly of much later date. Barnaba or 
Berna Was also first placed in the 12th cen- 
ry, but a specimen by him in the Frank- 
ott Gallery has the date 1367. Andrea 
ico of Candia, 1 with more probability, 
‘igced in the 11th century. Probably 
he earliest known Byzantine painting on 
od is that representing the death of 
, Ephraim, now in the Vatican. The 
prtist, Tzanfurnari, lived in the 9th cen- 
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Names might be enumerated belonging 
othe earliest periods of Italian art tack 
s Ugone Scudario of Pisa, 1169; Berlin- 
vier of Lucca, 12353; Salvanello, of Siena, 
i962 ;—but the works of those painters, 
h recorded, have either perished or 


houg 


aot with certainty be identified. On 
he other hand, remarkable works exist 
for example, the wall-paintings in the 
Baptistery at Parma, executed about 1230, 
nd those in S. Pietro in Grado (between 
Pisa and Leghorn), probably dating from 
1200-—which remain without @ mame. 
Lastly, not a few painters are known only 
y unique, inscribed, or otherwise certain, 
pecimens —specimens thus forming a class 
of authentic but previously unrecorded 
roductions. In the case of works with- 
but names, or inscribed with names before 
known, the test of artistic merit must 
hiefly determine the question of eligi- 
bility. 4 


; Mosaic painters of importance, such as 

Ory Tati, Solsernus and others, belong 
0 the i3th and 14th centuries. Their 
vorks, as illustrating the art of the period, 
ould, however, only be represented, and 
mpertectly so, by copies. 
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EARL T 
Y CHRISTIAN ART, from the Byzanrinzs to Grorro 


Byzantine Specimens 


Earty Irartan Specimens influenced by Byzantine Art 


Pius < w specimens of Italian art, strictly so called, though more or 
med on Byzantine models, belong to the 18th century, and are 


those by 


——————— nn 


Grunta da Pisa, born 1202; died 1258. 
Guido da Siena, painted 1221. 
Cimabue, born 1240; died soon after 1300. 


Margheritone d’ Arezzo, living 1262. 
Diodato da Lucea, painted 1288. 
Duccio da Siena, painted 1311. 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS. 


FLORENTINE SCHOOL, from Giotro to Masaccio. 


hom Italian art was entirely freed from 


Giotto, born 1276 ; died 1336; by w 
the Byzantine manner. 


Gaddo Gaddi, died 1312. 

Taddeo Gaddi, 1300, living in 1855. 
Angelo Gaddi, son of Taddeo, 14th century. 
Giottino, 14th century. 

Giovanni da Melano, lived in 1365. 
Bernardo Orcagna, 14th century. 
Francesco da Volterra, painted 1372. 
Andrea Oreagna, died 1389. 

Spinello Aretino, born 1308 ; died 1400. 
Don Silvestro, painted 1350. 

Francesco Traini, 14th century- 

Antonio Venez 
Niccola di Pietro, painted 1389. 
Pietro di Puccio d’Orv 
Don Lorenzo, painted 1414. 

Lorenzo di Bicci, died about 1450. 
Angelico da Fiesole, born 1387 ; died 1455. 
Masolino da Panicale, 


Paolo Uccello, born 1889 ; died 1472. 


9° 
i 


5K 


iano (a Venetian settled in Florence), 


ieto, close of 14th century. 


born 1877; died 1448. 


(continued) 
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REMARKS. ITALIAN SCHOOLS—continued. 
FLORENTINE SCHOOL, from Masaccro to Micnagy Angry; 
“ {), 


Masaccio, born 1401; died 1443. 

Fra Filippo Lippi, born 1412; died 1469. 

Fra Diamante, his scholar. 

Andrea dal Castagno, born 1408; died 1477. 

Domenico Veneziano (a Venetian settled in Florence), died abou; 1499 
Alesso Baldovinetti, born 1425 ; died 1499. 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, born 1427; died 1498. 

Pietro Pollainolo, about same time. 

Giuliano degli Arrighi, called Il Pesello, born 1380; died 1467, 
Francesco di Pesello, his son, called Pesellino, born 1426; died 14;- 
Benedetto da Mugello, died 1448. 
Sandro Botticelli, born 1437; died 1515. 

Filippino Lippi, born 1460 ; died 1505. 

Raffaellino del Garbo, born 1466 ; died 1524. 

Cosimo Rosselli, living in 1496. 

Benozzo Gozzoli, painted 1447, 

Piero di Cosimo, born 1440; died 1521. 

Domenico Ghirlandajo, born 1451; died 1495. 


The style of the Florentine missal | Davide Ghirlandajo, 
painters of this period is allied to that of |B encdetto Ghirlandajo, 


oe pap gg Sn a GIO Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, born 1485 ; died 1560. 


Gatta, Gherardo di Firenze, and Atta- | Bastiano Mainardi, 15th century. 

vante, are prominent. Andrea Verocchio, born 1432; died 1488. 
Jacopo detto l’Indaco, painted 1534. 
Francesco Granacci, born 1477 ; died 1544. 
Luca Signorelli, born 1440 ; died 1521. 
Leonardo da Vinci, born 1452; died 1519. (See School of Milan.) 
Lorenzo di Credi, born 1454; died after 1531. 
Rocco Zoppo, painted about 1500. } 


}Brothers of Domenico. 


Florentine Scholars of 


Francesco Ubertini, called I] Bacchiacea, Perugino 


painted about 1500. 
Niccolo Soggi di Areggo, commencement of 16th century. 
Gerino da Pistoja, painted 1529. 

Fra Bartolommeo, born 1469 ; died 1517. 
Mariotto Albertinelli, born 1467 ; died 1512. 
Baccio Bandinelli, born 1487. 
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FLORENTINE SCHOOL, from Micnaer Anaeto to Cieout ani 
later Painters. 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti, born 1474 ; died 1565. 
Giovanni Antonio Sogliano, lived 1530. Scholar of Lorenzo di Cred. 
Giuliano Bugiardini, born 1481; died 1556. 


Sebastiano del Piombo (a Venetian settled in Rome, where he foliovel 
M. Angelo), born 1485; died 1547. 


Il Rosso, died 1541. 

Marcello Venusti, follower of M. Angelo. 
Andrea del Sarto, born 1488 ; died 1536. 
Daniello da Volterra, died 1556. 


Battista Franco, called Il Semolei, born 1498; died 1561; a native of 
Venice, but followed M. Angelo. 


Fra Paolo da Pistoja. 
Plautilla Nelli. 
Jacopo Carrucci, called Il Pontormo, born 1493. 
Il Franciabigio, born 1483; died 1524.) Followers of Andrea del Sart. 
Domenico Puligo, died 1527. ; 

Giorgio Vasari, born 1512; died 1574 ; the celebrated biographe": 
Francesco de’ Salviati, born 1510; died 1563. 

Marco da Pino. (See Sienese School.) 

Angelo Bronzino, living 1567. 


ieee J 
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} Followers of Fra Bartolommeo. 
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REMARKS. 


The Sienese School, in its earlier cha- 
ycier, was remarkable for a religious ten- 


biects (which were then everywhere of 
esame kind), but in a certain devotional 
ivour of expression ; resembling, in this 
spect, Angelico da Fiesole, and also the 
rinters of the Umbrian School. The 
orks of all these painters, though convey- 
¢ the impression of deep feeling, do not 
hibit that variety of form and study of 
ature which are conspicuous in the Flo- 
tines generally, to whom Angelico da 
iesole is thus to be regarded as an excep- 
on With the Sienese, the prevailing 
ulency of feeling referred to involved 
certain limitation in the forms and in 
ie character of heads. 


“Iwo painters named U golino—Ugolino 
11 and Ugolino di Prete Ilario, the 
ta Slenese—left works at Orvieto. 


ITALIAN SCHOO LS—continued. 
Forentive Scnoot, from Michael Angelo to Cigoli, &e.—continued. 


Alessandro Bronzino, nephew and scholar of Angelo. 

Santi di Tito, born 1538; died 1603. Scliclave 
Battista Naldini, living 1590. of sre 
Bernardino Barbatelli, called Poccetti, born 1542; died 1612.1 Bronzino. 


Lodovico Cardi da Cigoli, born 1559; died 161 
opposed to the mannered followers of M. Angelo 


Gregorio Pagani, born 1558; died 1605. 

Domenico da Passignano, horn 1560; died 1638.4 Followers of Cigoli. 
Giovanni Biliverti, born 1576; died 1644. . 
Domenico Feti, 17th century. 

Jacopo da Empoli, born 1554; died 1640. 

Cristofano Allori, born 1577; died 1621. 

Matteo Rosselli, born 1578; died 1650. 

Giovanni Manozzi da S. Giovanni, born 1590; died 1636.) gcholars of 
Franceso Furini, born 1600 ; died 1646. J Rosselli. 


Baldassare Franceschini, called I] Volterrano Giovane, born 1611; dicd 
1689. 


Carlo Dolce, born 1616 ; died 1686. 

Pietro da Cortona, born 1596; died 1669. 

Ciro Ferri, born 1634; died 1689. 

Guglielmo Cortesi, born 1628; died 1679. 

Francesco Romanelli, born 1617; died 1662. 

Pietro Testa, born 1617; died 1650. 

Orazio Lomi, called Gentileschi ; born at Pisa, 1563; died in London, 1647; 
studied the works of Cigoli; was invited to England by Charles I. 


Artemisia Gentileschi, his daughter, born 1590; died 1642; accompanied 
her father to England. 


Benedetto Luti, born 1666; died 1724. 
Franceseo Zuccherelli, or Zucearelli, born 1702 ; died 1788. 


3; eclectic painter, as 


Scholars of Pietro 
da Cortona. 


SIENESE SCHOOL. 


_ Oderico, canonico di Siena, painted 1213. 


: _ Guido da Siena 
ney, not merely as regards the choice of — » | 


' Dnuecio da Siena, 


already mentioned (previous to the Florentine School.) 


*“Ugolino da Siena, died 1339. 

Simone Memmi, died 1344. 

Lippo Memmi, painted 1333. 

Pietro di Lorenzo, painted 1340; called by Vasari, Pietro Lauroti. 
Ambrogio di Lorenzo, his brother. 

Berna, lived after 1359. 

Taddeo di Bartolo, painted about 1410. 

Domenico di Bartolo, painted 1440. 

Sano di Pietro 
Lorenzo di Pietro 
Matteo da Siena, painted 1479. 
Andrea del Brescianino, painted 1520. 


\ Painted about the middle of 15th century. 


Bernardino Fungai, painted 1512. 

Jacopo Pacchierotto, painted 1535. 

Gianantonio Razzi (a Lombard, settled in Siena), born 1480; died 1549. 
Domenico Beecafumi, died 1549. 


Marco da Pino, called Marco da Siena, died about 1587 ; first a scholar of 
Beceafumi, then of Daniello da Volterra ; imitated Michael Angelo. 


Michael Angelo da Siena, born 1491; died 1554. 1 Scholars of 
Bartolommeo Neroni, called Maestro Riccio, painted 1573. J. Razzi. 
Baldassare Peruzzi, born 1481; died 1536. 
Arcangiolo Salimbeni, painted 1579. 
Francesco Vanni, born 1565; died 1609. 
Domenico Manetti, about same period. 
(continued) 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


REMARKS. 


See the remarks on the Sienese School, 
the devotional and expressive character 
of which was carried still further by the 
Umbrian painters; who, however, first 
derived this tendency from Taddeo and 
Domenico di Bartolo of Siena. The 
School of Umbria possessed some repre- 
sentatives allied, in their more realistic 
aim, to the Florentine School; such as 
Pietro della Francesca and Luca Signo- 
relli, who may be ranked among the most 
scientific painters of their time. 


Acvording to Vasari, both L’Ingegno 
and Pinturicchio worked with Perugine 
for a time (between 1450 and 1484), either 
as assistants or scholars, in Rome. 


The “Roman School” is.a somewhat 
arbitrary designation ; it is appropriated 
to the Roman style of Raphael and thatof 
his followers, including painters of various 
parts of Italy. On the other hand, a 
native Roman School can hardly be said 
to exist; a few obscure names of early 
painters are sometimes adduced, but the 
works of those artists are, for the most 
part, either uncertain or altogether want- 
ing. The wall-painting of Conciolo (Con- 
xiolus), 1219, at Subiaco, is engraved in 
the work of D’Agincourt, pl.c. Pietro 
Cavallini chiefly wrought in Mosaic; some 
specimens by him still exist in Rome. The 


supposition that he worked as a sculptor | 
on Kit 


ing Edward the Confessor’s monu- 
ment, in Westminster Abbey, erected in 
1260 or 1270, a supposition founded on 
the inscription “ Petrus, Civis Romanus,” 
proves to be groundless, from the fact that 
Pietro Cavallini was not born before 1259. 


ITALIAN SCHOO LS—continued. 


UMBRIAN SCHOOL, 


Gritto da Fabriano, supposed to be the same as Alle 
painted 1368. Bretto di My; 


Gentile da Fabriano, born 1412; died 1417; resided for 9 
near Venice; was the master of Jacopo Bellini. 


Ottaviano di Martino Nello, living in the commencement of 15¢), , 
Matteo di Gualdo, about the same period. 

Pietro Antonio di Fuligno, about the same period. 

Niccolo da Fuligno, called Niccolo Alunno, painted 1458, 
Giovanni Santi (father of Raphael), died 1494. 

Pietro della Francesva, died 1484. 

Lorenzo di S. Severino, 15th century. 

Jacopo di $. Severino, same period. 

Marco Palmezzano da Forli, painted 1503. 

Pietro Perugino, born 1446 ; died 1524. 

Bernardino Pinturicchio, born 1454; died 1513. 

Andrea di Luigi d’Assisi, called L’ Ingegno, painted 1484. 
Raphael. (See Roman School.) 

Giovanni, called Lo Spagna, painted after 1500. 

Eusebio di San Georgio, painted 1512. 

Giannicola Manni, born 1478; died 1544. 

Berto di Giovanni, born 1497; died 1523. Follow 
Francesco Melanzio da Monte Falco, painted 1498. gino 
Tiberio d’ Assisi, painted 1521. 

Sinibaldo Ibi, painted 1524. 

Girolama Genga, died 1551. 

Giambattista Caporali da Perugia, died 1560. 

Giovanni da Faenza, painted 1506. 

Domenico di Paris Alfani, painted 1518. 

Orazio Alfani, his son, died 1583. 


Melozzo da Forli (see Paduan School); studied also with Pietro dd 
Francesca. 


Benedetto Buonfigli, born 1420; died 1496. 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, lived 1490. ’ 
Luca Signorelli. (See Florentine School.) 


lime ing 


Chtyp 


ers of Per, 


ROMAN SCHOOL. 


Raphael, Rafaello Santi d’ Urbino, born 1488 ; died 1520. 

Giulio Romano, born 1492 ; died 1546. 

Pierino del Vaga, born 1500; died 1547. 

Gianfrancesco Penni, called Il Fattore, died about 1528. 

Andrea Sabbatini, called Andrea da Salerno, born 1480; died 1545. —_ 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, died 1548. Ral 
Giovanni da Udine, born 1494; died 1564. 


' Timoteo Viti, died 1524. 


Pellegrino da Modena, painted 1509; died 1523. 
Maturino, died 1528. 
Adone Doni, living 1567. 


Tommaso Vincidore’ of Bologna, the “Thomas Polonius” of Alle 
Durer’s Journal. 


Vincenzio da 8S. Gimignano, died after 1527. 

Jacomone da Faenza, painted 1532. 

Tl Baguacavallo, born 1493; died 1551. Painters of the Mar! 
Innocenzo Francucci da Imola, painted 1542. } Ancona ;_ follow: 

Girolamo Marchesi da Cotignola, painted 1518. Raphael. 

Luca Longhi, of Ravenna, born 1507 ; died1580. 

Rinaldo Guisoni, living 1568. 
Fermo Guisoni, living 1568. Scholars 0 
Giulio Clovio, a celebrated miniature painter, died 1578. Romane 
Francesco Primaticcio, born 1490; died 1570. 


et 


REMARKS. 


The Roman school of the 17th century 
»¢ more remarkable than any other in 
vip for cultivating the inferior branches 
ini Besides the painters of gro- 
sue scenes, called Bambocciate, artists 
fowers and fruit were much employed. 
nong the latter may be named Pietro 
bolo Bonzi, called 11 Gobbo da Frutti, 
‘oi 1640, and Michael Angelo da Campi- 
oglio, died 1670. 
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ITALIAN SCHOO L. S—eontinued. 


Roman Scnoot, from its Commencement to Giovanni Bellini—cont%. 


Girolamo Siciolante da Sermoneta, living 1572. 

Pasquale Cati da Jesi, living 17th century. 

Taddeo Zuccaro, born 1529; died 1566. 

Federigo Zuccaro, painted 1560. 

Michael Angelo Amerigi, called, from his birth-place, Il Caravageio, born 
1569; died 1609; «a Milanese, but worked principally in Rome. 


’ * “ ™ * . ~ 
Carlo S.raceni, painted in the commencement of 17th century. Scholar 
of Caravaggio, 


Agostino Ciampelli, born 1578; died 1640. 
Giuseppe Cesare d’Arpino, died 1640. 

Federigo Baroccio of Urbino, born 1528; diced 1612. (See Correggio.) 
Cristoforo Roncalli delle Pomerance, died 1626. | 
Giovanni Baglione, died 1642. Writer on Art. J 


Andrea Comodi, born 1560; died 1638 ; scholar of Cigoli (see Florentine 


School); settled in Rome when young, and may therefore be said to 
belong to the Roman School. 


a _* . . . - 
Giovanni Battista Salvi, called, from his birth-place, Sassoferrato, born 1605 ; 
died in Rome, 1685; is supposed to have been a scholar of the Carracci 
and Domenichino ; studied various masters, and among others, Raphael. 


Angiolo Caroselli, scholar of Caravaggio, born 1585; died 1653. 

Filippo Lauri, his scholar, born 1623 ; died 1694. 

Andrea Sacchi, born 1600; died 1661. 

Mario Nuzzi, called Mario de’ Fiori, born 1603; died 1673. 

Jacopo Cortesi, called II Borgognone, born 1621; died 1626; a native 
of France ; lived chiefly in Rome. 

Michel Angelo Cerquozzi, called Michel Angelo delle Battaglie, born 
1602; died 1660. 

Carlo Maratti, born 1625; died 1713. 


Followers of Baroccio. 


Francesco Trevisani, born at Treviso, 1656; died 1746; studied first in 
Venice, but was chiefly employed in Rome. 


| Pompeo Battoni, born 1708; died 1787. 


VENETIAN SCHOOL, from its Commencement to 


Giovanni Becwtnt. 
Byzantines. 


Mosaic Painters. 

Magister Paulus, living in the 14th century. 

Nicolo Semitecolo, painted 1350. 

Lorenzo Veneziano, painted 1357. 

Nicolo di Pietro, painted 1394. 

Michele Mattei da Bologna, living in the 14th century. 

Andrea da Murano, painted about 1400. 

Jacobello del Fiore, painted 1484, 

Giovanni di Alamagna. ; 

Antonio da eng } Painted siptcte 

Giovanni Vivarini. } 
ee ee) Pe 

Antonio Vivarini. J 

Donato Veneziano, painted 1459. 


ainted 1444. 


Bartolommeo Vivarini, painted 1473. 

Luigi Vivarini, about the same time. 

Carlo Crivelli, painted 1476. 

Rugerius, painted about the middle of 15th century. 

Fra Antonio da Negroponte, painted about the middle of 15th century. 
Giacomo Bellini da Negroponte. {See also Paduan School.) 
Gentile Bellini, born 1421; died 1501. 

Michele Gianbono, painted in the 15th century. 

Marco Basaiti, painted 1520. 

Vittore Carpaccio, living 1522. 

Lazzaro Sebastiani, living 1522. 

Marco Veglia, painted 1508. 

Pietro Veglia, about the same period. 


(continued) 
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98 APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 
REMARKS. ITALIAN SCHOO LS—continued, 
VENETIAN SCHOOL, from Giovawnt Betuyt to the Fol| 
Bassano. 
Giovanni Bellini, born 1426 ; died 1516. 
Giovanni Mansueti, painted 1500. 
Andrea Cordelli Agi, painted 1504. 
Girolamo Mocetto, painted about the close of 15th century, 
Giambattista Cima da Conegliano, living 1517, 


Pietro degli Ingannati, painted in the commencement of 
16th century. 


Giovanni Buonconsigli, same period. 

Vittore Belliniano, painted 1520, 

Pier Maria Pennacchi, painted 1520. Followers of 

Francesco da Santa Croce, painted 1507. a 
. 5's ellini 

Girolamo da Santa Croce, living 1549. 

Vincenzo Catena, died 1530. 

Andrea Previtali, painted 1528. 

Sebastiano Florigerio da Udine, painted 1536. 

Marco Marcone, painted 1507. 

Francesco Bissolo, painted 1520. 


Martino da Udine, called Pellegrino da S. Daniello, died 
about 1545. 


Benedetto Diana, painted in the commencement of 16th century, 
Marco Marziale, same period. 

Andrea Busati, painted 1500. 

Marco Bello, painted in the commencement of 16th century. 
Giorgio Barbarelli, called Il Giorgione, born 1477; died 1511, 
Sebastiano del Piombo, born 1512; died 1574. 

Jacobo Palma, called Palma Il Vecchio, painted 1550. 
Lorenzo Lotto of Bergamo, born 1490 ; died 1560. 

Pietro Luzzo, called Morto da Feltre, born 1468; died 1513. 
Rocco Marcone, living 1505. . 

Paris Bordone, born 1500; died 1570. Followers of 


‘ : et wits Giorcione 
Giovanni Antonio Licinioda Pordenone, born 14843 died am 
1539. 


Bernardino Licinio, painted in the first half of 16th century. 
Giovanni Cariani of Bergamo, painted 1519. 

Giovanni Paolo dell’ Olmo, painted in 16th century. 
Tiziano Vecellio, born 1477 ; died 1576. 

Bonifazio Veneziano, born 1494; died 15538. 

Orazio Vecellio, son of Titian, born 1540; died 1576. 
Francesco Vecellio, brother of Titian, born 1483; living 1551. 


Cesare Vecellio, younger brother of Titian, lived 1590 (the 
date of the Costumes). 


Marco Vecellio detto Marco di Tiziano, nephew of Titian, 
died 1611. 


Tizianello, son of Maree. 

Domenico Campagnola, painted 1543. 

Andrea Schiavone, born 1522; died 1582. Followers ! 
Polidoro Veneziano, died 1565. Titian. 
Santo Zago, painted in 16th century. 


Alessandro Bonvicino, called Il Moretto of Brescia, 
painted 1516. 


Girolamo Savoldo, of Brescia, painted about 1540. 
Girolamo Romanino, of Brescia, born 1504; died 1566. 
Girolamo Dante detto di Tiziano, painted in 16th century. 
Damiano Mazza of Padua, 16th century. 


Alessandro Varottari, called Il Paduanino, born 1590; 
_ died 1650. 


Jacopo Robusti, called Il Tintoretto, born 1512 ; died 1594. 
Domenico Tintoretto, his son, born 1562; died 1637. ia 
Marietta Tintoretto, his daughter, born 1560; died 1590. Follower 


Tintorel! 
Palma Giovane, great nephew of Palma Vecchio, born 1544; i 
died 1628. 
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REMARKS. 


4 Bredi di Paolo Veronese (the heirs 
' Veronese)» who completed the mas- 

i” finished works and commissions, 
1g ununls 

id Benedetto, Carletto, and, 


pnprehent Ridolfi, Gabrielle. 


pocor ding 


Francesco da Ponte, the father of 
como, horn about 1475, died 1530, 
painted at Bassano, where some of his 
vorks exist, 1n a style resembling the earlier 
manner of Bellini. 
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ITALIAN SCHOO L S—continyed, 
Venetian Scuoon from Giov. Bellini to the Followers of Bassano —cont4 


Flaminio Floriano, painted in 16th century. 
Melchiore Colonna, about the same period. Followers.of 
Cesare dalle Ninfe, about the same period. Tintoretto. 
Odoardo Fialetti, of Bologna, born 1573; died 1638. 

Paolo Cagliari, called Paolo Veronese, born 1532; died 1588, 
Benedetto Cagliari, brother of Paolo, about same period. 

Carletto Cagliari, son of Paolo, born 1570; died 1596. 

Gabrielle Cagliari, a younger son of Paolo. 


Luigi Benfatto detto dal Friso, nephew of P. Veronese, 
born 1551; died 1611. 


Maffeo Verona, born 1576 ; died 1618. 
Francesco Montemezzuno, born 1555 ; died 1600. 
Pietro Longhi, living at the end of 16th century. 
Parrasio Michele, living 1590. 

Giambattista Zelotti, of Verona, born 1532 ; 


; raat ‘ 
died 1592. | ountingninites of P. Veronese, 
Paolo Farinato of Verona, born 1522 | and resembling him in style. 
died 1606. 


Lorenzo Luzzo, painted 1511. 

Paolo Pino, living 1565. Writer on Art. 

Pomponio Amalteo, born 1505; died 1576. Scholars of 
Giovanni Maria Calderari da Pordenone, died about 1564.) Pordenone. 
Giacomo da Ponte, called 11 Bassano, born 1510; died 1592. 

Francesco da Ponte, son of Giacomo, born 1548; died 1591. 


Followers of 
P. Veronese. 


Giambattista da Ponte, second son of Giacomo, born 1558; 


died 1618. 
: ; - Followers of 
Leandro da Ponte, third son of Giacomo, born 1558; died ) Bassano. 


1623. 
Girolamo da Ponte, youngest son of Giacomo, born 1560 ; 
died 1622. 


VENETIAN SCHOOL, from the Followers of Bassano to the Close of 
the 18th Century. 


Lionardo Corona, born 1561; died 1605. 
Andrea Vicentino, born 1539 ; died 1614. 
Antonio Vasilacchi detto L’Aliense, born 1556; died 1629. 
Carlo Ridolfi, scholar of L’ Aliense, and writer on art, born 1602 ; died 1660. 
Pietro Malombra, born 1556 ; died 1618. 
Giovanni Contarini, born 1549 ; died 1605. 
Pietro Liberi, born 1605; died 1687. 
Pietro Vecchia, born 1605 ; died 1678. 
larlo Lotti (Loth), born 1632; died 1698. 
Sebastiano Ricci, born 1659 ; died 1734. : 
Giovanni Antonio Pellegrini, born 1674. 
Rosalba Carriera (crayon), born 1675; died 1757. 
Jacopo Amiconi, born 1675; died 1758. 
Giambattista Piazzetta, born 1682; died 1754. 
Giambattista Tiepolo, born 1697; died 1770. : 
Pietro Rotari, born 1707 ; died 1762. 
Giovanni Bettino Cignaroli, born 1709 ; died 1770. 
Antonio Canal, born 1697 ; died 1768. 
Bernardo Bellotto, his nephew, called Il Canaletto, born 1724; died 1780. 
Francesco Guardi, born 1712; died 1793. Scholar of Canaletto. 


(continued) 
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800 APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


REMARKS. 


Giunto Padovano, or da Padua, is also 
called Justus. The only authentic speci- 
men—being inscribed and dated—of this 
painter at present known, forms part of the 
Ottingen-Wallerstein Collection, now in 
the possession of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. (Kunstblatt 1841, No. 
36.) 


Giacomo Bellini was father of Giovanni 
and Gentile Bellini. 


According to Vasari, Andrea Mantegna 
married the daughter of Giacomo Bellini. 


The less noted scholars of Squarcione 
were numerous; among them are Bono 
Ferrarese, Ansuino da Forli, and Nic- 
colo Pizzolo: all three assisted Mantegna 
in the frescoes of the Eremitani at Padua. 


Mareo Zoppo was also a scholar of 
Squarcione, (See School of Bologna.) 


The principal works of Girolamo da 
Treviso are in a church near Faenza; he 
is called Juniore to distinguish him from 
another of the name, less celebrated. 


Francesco Il Vecchio and Francesco II 
Giovane (the father and son of Girolamo 
dai Libri) were also distinguished by the 
surname “ dai Libri.” 


Two Veronese painters named Morone 
are not to be confounded with Giovanni 
Battista Morone, of Bergamo, celebrated 
for his portraits. (See School of Ber- 


gamo.) 


ITALIAN SCHOOL S—continued, 


SCHOOL OF PADUA, allied by some of its Representatives 


t 
VENETIAN Scuoon. © the 


Giunto Padovano, born in Florence ; painted 1367. 
Giovanni Padovano, ) __. 

Antonio Padoyano, } aa ohholers. 
Guariento da Padua, painted about 1360. 
D’Avanzo Veronese, painted 1376. 
Altichieri da Zevio, painted 1376. 
Giovanni Mireto, painted 1420. 
Girolamo Mireto, painted 1441. 
Squarcione, born 1394; died 1474. 


Giacomo Bellini (scholar of Gentile da Fabriano), born 1406 ; 
died 1470. 


Andrea Mantegna, born 1481; died 1506. 
Gregorio Schiavone, painted in 15th century, 
Dario da Treviso, about the same period. Scholars 
Francesco, son of Gentile da Fabriano, about the same period. Squarcion, 
Antonio da Fabriano, about the same period. 

Stefano da Ferrara, painted in the latter part of 15th century. 

Melozzo da Forli. (See School of Umbria). 

Giulio Campagnola, painted in the commencement of 16th century, 
Bernardo Parentino, born 1437; died 1531. 

Girolamo da Treviso, born 1508; died 1544. 

Girolamo Padovano, painted in the middle of 16th century. 

Gualtieri, about the same period. 

Dario Varotari, of Verona (father of Il Paduanino), born 1539; died 1508, 
Pietro Damino, born 1592 ; died 1631. 


(Other painters, natives of Padua, have been enumerated among th 
painters of the Venetian School.) 


SCHOOL OF VERONA, allied in its later Character to that of 
VENICE. 


Stefano da Zevio, painted in 15th century. 

Turoni, living 1360. 

Francesco Monsignore, born 1455 ; died 1519. 

Liberale, born 1451; died 1536. 

Girolamo dai Libri, born 1472; died 1555. 

Vittore Pisano, called Pisanello, celebrated also for his medals; living 1481, 
Bartolommeo Montagna, of Vicenza, living 1600. 

Benedetto Montagna, his brother. 


Antonio Badili, born 1480; died 1560; he was the Master of Paol 
Veronese and Zelotti. 


Giovanni Francesco Carotto, born 1470; died 1546. 

Fra Giovanni da Verona, painted in the commencement of 16th centwy. 
Francesco Morone, born 1474; died 1529. 

Paoli Farinati. (See Venetian School.) 

Alessandro Turchi, called l’'Orbetto, born 1552 ; died 1648. 

Nicolo Giolfino, painted in 16th century. The Master of Farinato. 
Francesco Torbido, detto Il Moro; born about 1500 ; died 1581. 


Giovanni Battista d’Angeli, detto del Moro, born about 1512. Scholar of 
Francesco Il Moro. 


Domenico Riccio, called Brusasorci, born 1494 ; died 1567. 
Paolo Cavazzola, painted in 16th century. 


(Later Veronese painters, not distinguished from the Venetian School, 


REMARKS, 


Andrea Andreani, the engraver, was 
also of Mantua. 


Leonbruno is the chief name in the 
native Mantuan School. 


59. 


| Lorenzo di Bologna, 


Tomaso di Modena (Thomas de Mutina), 1357. 
- Pietro de Lianori, 1415. 
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ITALIAN SCHOOLS —continued, 
SCHOOL OF BRESCIA, allied to that of Venice. 


Pietro Rosa, painted in 16th century ; follower of Titian. 
Lattanzio Gambara, born 1541; died 1574. 

Alessandro Buonvicino, called Il Moretto. 
Girolamo Savoldo. | 


See Venetian School. 
Girolamo Romanino. | 


Giovita Bresciano, called I] Brescianino, painted 1580. Scholar of Lattanzio 
Gambara. 


Girolamo Muziano of Brescia, born 1528 ; died 1592; scholar of Romanino 


(he is sometimes classed with the Venetian School) ; resided chiefly in 
ome. 


SCHOOL OF MANTUA, allied to that of Papva by the Influence of 


Mantegna, to that of Rome by Giulio Romano, and to that of Ferrara 
by Dosso Dossi and Lorenzo Costa. 


Battista Spagnoli, born 1448 ; died 1516. 
Lodoyico Mantegna, eldest son of Andrea Mantegna, died 


1511. 
; Followers 
Bernardino Mantegna, son of Andrea, born 1490; died 1528. of Manteg- 


Francesco Mantegna, son of Andrea, about the same period, ({ na in Man- * 

Carlo del Mantegna, scholar of Andrea, painted in the| 
commencement of 16th century. 

Rinaldo Mantovano, about the same period. ’ 

Giambattista Brizziano, called Giambattista di Mantova, Followers 


about the same period. of Giulio 
: , Romano in 
Ippolito Costa, brother of Lorenzo Costa, first half of 16th} \antua. 
century. 


Benedetto Pagni, about the same period. 


Teodoro Ghisi, born about 1500; died 1567; relative of the engravers 
Giorgio, Adamo, and Diana. 


Marcello Venusti, of Mantua. (See Florentine School.) 
Lorenzo Leonbruno, born 1489 ; died 1510. 


SCHOOL OF BERGAMO, allied by its best Representatives to that of 
VENICE. 


Fra Damiano da Bergamo, born about 1500; died 1549 (‘Tarsia). 
Enea Salmeggia, detto 11 Talpino, born about 1556; died 1626. 
Giovanni Cariani, follower of Giorgione. (See Venetian School.) 


Giovanni Battista Morone, scholar of Il Moretto, of Brescia, painted 1557; 
celebrated for his Portraits. 


BOLOGNESE SCHOOL, from its Commencement to Francesco 

Francia. 

Franco Bolognese, painted 1313. 

Vitale, first half of the 14th century. 

Lippo di Dalmasio, close of 14th century. 

Beata Caterina Vigri, 15th century. 

Simone di Bologna, about 1400. 

Jacobus Paulus, about same date. 


}Ctose of 14th century. 
Cristoforo di Bologna, 


scholar of Squarcione, close of 15th century. 
Marco Zoppo, scholar q (conic 
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APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


REMARKS. 


Mare Antonio Raimondi and Giulio 
Bonasone, the celebrated engravers, were 
natives of Bologna; 16th century. The 
engravers Agostino Veneziano and Marco 
Ravignano were scholars of Marcantonio. 


ITALIAN SCHOO L S—continued., 
BOLOGNESE SCHOQL, from Francesco Francia to the Cann 
ACoy, 


Francesco Raibolini, called Francesco Francia, born 1450; died y 517 
Giacomo Francia, his son, first half of 16th century. : 
Giulio Francia, his relative, same period. 

Timoiei Viti. (See School of Umbria.) Followers of 
Guido Aspertini, born 1460. Francia, 
Amico Aspertini, born 1472; his brother. 
Lorenzo Costa. (See School of Ferrara.) 
Bartolommeo Ramenghi, called Il Bagnacavallo, 
Innocenzo Franeucci, called Innocenzo da Imola. 
Biagio Pupini, painted 1530. 

Francesco Primaticcio, born 1490; died 1570. Scholar of Giulio Romany 


Niccolo dell’ Abate, born 1512; died 1672; accompanied Primaticg: 
France. 10 ty 


Pellegrino Tibaldi, born 1527; died 1600. Scholar of Bagna ; 
lowed Michael Angelo. ; enacavallo ; fy, 


Orazio Sammachini, born 1532; died 1577. 

Prospero Fontana, born 1512; died 1597. Scholar of Innocenzo da Tole 
Lavinia Fontana, his daughter, born 1552; died 1614. 
Lorenzo Sabbatini, born 1540; died 1577. 

Bartwolommeo Passerotti, born 1540 ; died 1596. 

Denys Calvart (of Antwerp), born 1555 ; died 1619. 

Ercole Procaccini. (See School of Milan.) 

Bartolommeo Cesi, born 1556; died 1629. 

Cesare Aretusi, painted 1590. (See School of Parma.) 

Cesare Baglione, died 1590. 


} See Roman Schoo} 


BOLOGNESE SCHOOL, from the Carraccr to Canto Cienay, 


Lodovico Carracci, born 1555; died 1619. 


Agostino Carracci, cousin of Lodovico, and elder brother of Annibal, 
born 1558; died 1602. 


Annibale Carracci, born 1560 ; died 1609. 
Francesco Carracci, a younger brother, born 1595 ; died 1622. 
Antonio Carracci, called Il Gobbo, son of Agostino, born 1583; died 1613, 


Guido Reni, born 1574; died 1642; first a scholar of Cal- 
vart, then of Lodovico Carracci. 


Francesco Albani, born 1578; died 1666; first a scholar 
of Calvart, then of the Carracci. 


Domenico Zampieri, called Il Domenichino, born 1581; died 
1641; first a scholar of Calvart, then of the Carracci. 


Alessandro Tiarini, born 1577; died 1668; first with Fontana 
and Cesi, afterwards studied the works of the Carracci. 


Giovanni Francesco Grimaldi, called 11 Bolognese, born 
1606 ; died 1680—chiefly Landscape. Followers of 


Pietro Facini, born 1560; died 1602; studied for a time {the Carmce. 
with the Carracci. 


Agostino Tassi, born 1566; died 1642—Landscape. Studied 
under Paul Brill, at Rome, as well as under the Carracci; 
he was the master of Claude Lorraine. 


Giovanni Andrea Donduecci, called I] Mastelletta, born 
1575; died 1655; for a time, a scholar of the Carracci. 


Giovanni Battista Viola, born 1576; died 1622—Landscape. 


Giacomo Cavedone, born 1577 ; died 1660 ; studied with the 
Carracci, and also at Venice. 


Francesco Gessi, born 1588; died 1649. 

Giacomo Semenza, or Sementi, born 1580. 
Giovanni Andrea Sirani, born 1610 ; died 1670. 
Elisabetta Sirani, his daughter, born 1638 ; died 1664. 


Simone Cantarini, detto Il Pesarese, born 1612; > Followers of Guido 
died 1648. 


Guido Cagnacci, born 1601; died 1681. 
Flaminio Torre, born 1621. 
Domenico Maria Canuti, born 1620. 


REMARKS. 


Ippolito Costa, the son, and Lorenzo, 
he grandson, of Lorenzo Costa, appear 
b have settled in Mantua. 


Donato Lazzari, or Bramante, was the 
“ebrated architect, the friend of Raphael; 


he Vern & ; 
¢ lived in Milan, from 1476 to 1499. 


C59, 
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ITALIAN SCHOOL S—continued. 


Botoenese Scuoot, from the Carracci to Carlo Cignani—continued. 
Leonello Spada, born 1576; died 1622. 
Giovanni Lanfranco. (See School of Parma.) 
Pietro Francesco Mola, born 1609; died 1665; a Milanese, but studied 
under Albano, at Bologna—Figures and Landscape. 
Giovanni Battista Mola, born 1620 
scape. Scholar of Albano. 


Giovanni Battista Passervi, follower of Domenichino, and a writer on art, 
born about 1610; died 1679. 


Giovanni Francesco Barbieri, called Il Guercino da Cento, born 1590; 
died 1666. 


Benedetto Gennari, born 1633; died 1715; nephew of Guercino. 

Cesare Gennari, his brother, born 1641; died 1688. 

Lorenzo Gennari, same family, painted 1650. Rotiewsena 
: ; : ‘ ’ Guercino. 

Giovanni Mattia Preti, called I] Calabrese, born 1613; died 1699. 

Paolo Antonio Paderna, born 1649; died 1708. 

Carlo Cignani, born 1628; died 1719. 

Giovanni Maria Crespi, called Lo Spagnuolo, born 1665; died 1747. Scholar 
of Cannti and Cignani—(not to be confounded with the Crespi of Milan). 


Giovanni Andrea Lazzarini, native of Pesaro, born 1710; dicd 1801. 
Writer on Art. 


; a native of France—Figures and Land- 


| SCHOOL OF FERRARA, allied by some of its Representatives to the 


Botoanese Scuoor; by others, to the Scuoors of Venice and Rome. 


Gelasio da Ferrara, painted 1240. 

Cristoforo da Ferrara, lived 1380. 

Galasso Galassi, painted in the first half of 15th century. 
Cosimo Tura, called Il Cosmé, born 1406; died 1469. 
Francesco Cossa, painted 1474. 

Lorenzo Costa, painted 1490. Scholar of Francesco Francia. 
Lodovico Mazzolino, born about 1481; died 1530. 


Ercole Grandi, called Ercole da Ferrara, born 1491; died 1531. Scholar 
of Lorenzo Costa. 


Dosso Dossi, born 1496; died 1560. Scholar of Costa. 
Giovanni Battista Dossi, his brother, about same period. 
Domenico Panetti, born 1460 ; died 1530. 


Benvenuto Tisi, called I] Garofalo, born 1481; died 1559. Studied first 
under Domenico Panetti, afterwards under Raphael, in Rome. 


Giambattista Benvenuto, called L’Ortolano, born 1490; died 1525. 
Caligarino, painted in the commencement of 16th century. 
Sigismondo Searsella, born 1530; died 1614. 


Ippolito Scarsellino, his son, called Scarsellino da Ferrara, born 1560; 
died 1621. 


Giuseppe Caletti, called I] Cremonese, born about 1600; died 1660. 


SCHOOL OF MILAN, allied by some of its earliest Representatives to 
the Scuoot of Papva; by later Masters, to the Style of LEonaRDO Da 
Viner; ultimately, under the Procacciyi, eclectic. 


SCHOOL OF MILAN, from its Comimencement to LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
Leonardo di Bisuccio, of Milan, painted in Naples 15th century. 
Vincenzo Foppa, the elder, painted 1455. 

Vincenzo Civerchio, the elder, painted 1500. 

Bernardo Zenale, born 1436. 

Bernardino Buttinone, born 1451 ; died 1481. 

Bernardo de’ Conti, painted 1496. 

Bramantino, the elder, lived 1450. 


; TI chi a Peek ES 
Donato Lazzari, called Bramante d Urbino, born about 1450; died in 
Rome, 1514. First a scholar of Bramantino. 


Bartolommeo Suardi, called Bramantino Giovane; living in the com- 

6 os . we yy BY 

mencement of 16th century. Scholar of Bramante. 
(continued) 
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REMARKS. 


Lomazzo(Rime, p. 100)enumerates three 
sons of Bernardino Luini—Evangelista, 
Pietro, and Aurelio—all painters. 


Bonifazio Bembo is not to be confounded 
with Bonifazio Veronese, called also Vene- 
ziano, of the Venetian school, a follower of 
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804 . APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


ITALIAN SCHOO LS—-continued, 


Scuoot or Miran, &c.—continued, 
Ambrogio Fossano, called Ambrogio Borgognone ; painted in th 
part of 15th and commencement of 16th century. © ly, 
Giovanni Donato Montorfano, painted 1495. 
Vincenzo Foppa, Il Vecchio, a native of Brescia, died 1499. 
Vincenzo Foppa, Il Giovane, painted in the commencement of 16 


Vincenzo Civerchio, I] Giovane, painted 1539. th tn 

Cesare Magni, painted 1530. 

Pietro Francesco Sacchi, painted 1514. 

Andrea da Milano, commencement of 16th century ; a distinct aint 
Andrea Solario, who was a scholar of Leonardo da Vinci, ehh 


Girolamo Giovenone, painted 1516. 


Gaudenzio Ferrari, born 1484 ; died 1550, First a scholar of Gioy, 
studied under various masters, and, for a time, under Raphael, in a 
ony 


Bernardino Lanino, born 1522; died 1578. Scholar of Guadenzio R 
afterwards studied the works of Leonardo da Vinci. ry 


Giovanni Battista Cerva, painted in 16th century. 


Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo, his scholar, and a writer on art, born 
died 1600. 14 


Albertino Piazza, of Lodi, painted about 1500. 
Martino Piazza, his brother. 
Calisto Piazza, son of Martino, painted 1556. 


Ambrogio Figino, scholar of Lomazzo, painted in the latter 
century. ' 


Part of y44 

SCHOOL OF MILAN, from Leonarpo pa Viner to the Procacgy} 
and their Followers. 

Leonardo da Vinci (see Florentine Schovl), resided in Milan from 1499 
1499, and formed a School there. Writer on Art. 

Bernardino Luini, born about 1480; living 15380. 

Aurelio Luini, his son, died 1593. 

Marco D’Oggione, born about 1480; died 1530. 

Andrea Salaino, painted 1530. 

Giovanni Antonio Beltraffio, commencement of 16th century. Follove 

Francesco Melzi, living 1568. of Leona 

’ 8 da Vinci, 

Cesare da Sesto, died 1524. 

Andrea Solariv, living 1530. — 

Gaudenzio Vinci, first half of 16th century. 

Girolamo Alibrando, of Messina, born 1470; died 1524. 

Bernardino Fassolo, born about 1518. 

Bernazzano, painted 1536 (landscape); assisted Cesare da Sesto. 

Ercole Procaccini, born 1520; living 1591. 

Camillo Procaccini, his son and best scholar, born 1646; died 1626. 


Giulio Cesare Procaccini, younger brother of Camillo, born 1648; tit 
1626. 


Giovanni Batista Crespi, called Il Cerano, born 1557 ; died 
1633. 


Daniello Crespi, born 1590; died 1630. ie 
Ercole Procaccini, the younger, born 1596; died 1676. 


caccini. 
Enea Salmeggia, called Il Talpino (see School of Cremona) ; 
first a scholar of the Campi, then of the Procaccini. 


SCHOOL OF CREMONA, allied to that of Miav. 


Bonifazio Bembo, of Cremona, painted in 1461. 

Boccaccio Boccacino, commencement of 16th century. 

Camillo Boccacino, his son, died 1546. 

Bernardino Gatti, follower of Correggio. (See School of Parma.) 
Giulio Campi, born 1500; died 1572. 

Antonio Campi, his brother, living 1586. 


Bernardino Campi, born 1522; died 1584; a relative of the foregoing" 
best artist of the school. 


Sofonisba Angussola (or Anguisciola), born about 1533 ; died 1626 


REMARKS. 


go da Carpi is less celebrated as a 
nter than as the inventor of a mode of 
ting impressions in chiaro-scuro from 
eral wood blocks. His prints are chiefly 
n Raphael and Parmigianino. 
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LLALIAR SCHOOL S—continued, 


SCHOOL OF PARMA 


» including Painters of Mopzna and of other 
Neighbouring Places, 


from the earliest Masters of note to CorrEeaGio. 


Tommaso da Modena (Thomas 
Bolognese School.) 


de Mutina), painted 1357. (See also 
Cristoforo Parmense, painted 1499. 

Alessandro Araldi da Parma, died about 1528. 

Filippo Mazzuoli, 


Macrino d’Alba, 


father of Parmigianino, painted about 1500. 


called also Giangiacomo Fava, painted about 1500. 
Niccoletto da Modena, born 1460. 


Giovanni Munari, painted in 15th century. 


Alessandro da Carpi, about same period. 


Pellegrino Munari (son of Giovanni Munari), called Pellegrino da Modena, 
painted 1509, Studied at a later period with Raphael in Rome. 


Francesco Bianchi Ferrari, called I Frari, painted 1447 3; died 1510. Sup- 
posed to be an early Master of Correggio 


Giovanni Massone d’ Alessandria, painted at the close of 15th century. 


SCHOOL OF PARMA, from Correaeuo. 


Antonio Allegri, called from his birthplace, Il Correggio, born 1494; 
died 1534, 


Francesco Mazzuoli, called Il Parmigianino, born 1503 ; 
died 1540. 


Pomponio Allegri, son of Correggio, born 1522. 
Francesco Maria Rondani, born 1505; died about 1548. 


Michael Angelo Anselmi, born 1491; died 1554. Followers of 


Bernardino Gatti, called Il Sojaro, died 1475. ee 


Giorgio Gandini, called Del Grano, died 1538. 


Lelio Orsi da Novellara, born 1511; died 1587. 
Federigo Baroccio, of Urbino, born 1528 ; died 1612. 
Ugo da Carpi, born about 1486. 

Girolamo da Carpi. (See School of Ferrara.) 
Niccolo dell’ Abate, of Modena. (See Bolognese School.) 
Bartolommeo Schidone, born 1560 ; died 1616. 


Giovanni Lanfranco, born 1581; died 1647; a native of Parma. First 
studied the works of Correggio; afterwards scholar to Annibale 
Carracci, in Rome. 


Lodovico Lana, born 1597; died 1646. 


Giovanni Paolo Pannini, born at Piacenzi 1691; died 1758. Painted 
chiefly Architectural Views. 


SCHOOL OF NAPLES, from its Commencement to GruszprE Ripera, 
called Lo Spacnoterro. 

Tommaso degli Stefani, born 1231. 

Filippo Tesauro, his scholar, born 1260. 

Maestro Simone, painted in 14th century. 


Stefanone, 
Francesco, 
Colantonio del Fiore, died 1444. 

Antonio Solario, called Lo Zingaro, born 1882 ; died about 1455. 


\ Di Maestro Simone, his scholars, latter part of 14th century. 


bau (continued) 
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¢ REMARKS. 


m Antonello da Messina is eclebrated for 

p having introduced the Flemish mode of 

oil painting y inp Italy. He repaired to 

. & Flanders tostudy the ne vy method, In con- 
1 sequence of seeing at Napl les a picture by 
[ J. Van Eyck. He ultim itely settled in 
Venice, and influenced the earliest school 


of oil painters there. 


Three scholars of Raphacl—Andrea da 
Salerno, Fi ealled I] Fat- 
tore, and Polidoro da Carravaggio—re- 
sided for a time in Naples, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, influenced its school. Fran- 
cesco Santafede and his son Fabrizio were 
followers of Andrea da Salerno, and Leo- 
nardo da Pistoja was among the scholars 
of Penni. 


= — oe D149 
ancesco I eniil, 


Lo Spagnoletto went to Naples when 

a boy, and remained chiefly in Italy. He 
is, however, claimed also by the Spanish 
School. 


———— 


The followers of Pierino in Genoa were 


aa: ; 
numerous, but in general of little note. 
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ITALIAN SCHOO LS—continued. 


Libera—, 
ONtiny J 


Scuoot or Naptes, from its Commencement to Giuseppe 
Antonello da Messina, born about 1414; died about 1493, 
Simone Papa, Il Vecchio, born about 1430; died 1488, 
Pietro Donzelli, ) 
Ippolito Donzelli, J 
Silvestro de’ Buoni, 
the Donzelli. 
Antonio Amato, 
scholar of Silvest 


- Scholars of Lo Zingaro; painted in 15th cent; 
¢ = a lr , 


about same period. Studied under Lo Zino. 
Rar 


Il Vece hio, born 1475; died 1555 
tro de’ Buoni. 
(See Roman School.) 


Il Giovane, born 1506; died 1569 


3 Said to have 

We Deey 
Andrea da Salerno. 
Simone Papa, 


Giainbernardo Lama, painted in 16th century. 


SCHOOL OF NAPLES, from Grusepre Risena, calle 


Lo SPpAGNOLETTO. 


Giuseppe Ribera, 
at Naples 1656. 

Belisario Corenzio, born 1568; died 1648. 
Tintoret. 

Giambattista Caracciolo, 


called Lo Spagnoletto, born in Spain about 1589; ¢ 


Studied first at Ve; Dice und 


died 1641. 
Scholar of Caracciolo, 


born about 1580; 
Massimo Stanzioni, born 1585 ; died 1656. 


Paolo Domenico Finoglia, died 1636. } 
\ Scholars of Massimo Stay, 


Giuseppe Marullo, died 1685. ni 
Andrea Vaccaro, born 1598 ; died 1670. 
Giovanni Mattia Preti, called Il Calabrese, born 16133; died jm 


( See Bolognese School.) 
Aniello Falcone, born 1600; died 1666. 
Salvator Rosa, born 1615; died 16783—-History and Landscape, i 
studied with Lo Spagnoletto, and was afterwards a ea 53 f Ani 


Falcone. 

Pietro Novelli, called Monrealese, living 1660. 

Domenico Gargiuoli, called Micco Spadaro, born 1612; died 167 
Landscape. Scholar of Aniello Falcone, and Salvator Rosa. 


Scholar of Lo i 


Bartolommeo Torreggiani, died about 167 3—Landscape. Scholar j 


Rosa. 
Luca Giordano, called Fre Presto, born 1632 ; died 1705. 
Paolo de Matteis, died 1728. 


Francesco Solimene, detto L’ Abbate Ciccio, born 1657 ; 


born 1662; 
died 1747, 
Sebastiano Conca, born 1676; died 1764. 


Corrado Giaquinto, died 1675. Scholar of Solimene and Conca. 


SCHOOL OF GENOA, from its Commencement to Giovani 


Bartista Paaat. 


Giusto di Allemagna, painted in Genoa, 1451. 
<li - shee Close of 15th century. 
Donato di Pavia, J - 
Giovanni Massone. (See School of Parma. ) 

Carlo del Mantegna. (See Se shoul of Mantua.) 

Pierino del Vaga. (See Roman Se thool.) Formed a sec shool at Geno 
Luzio Romano, first half of 16th century.) 

Lazzaro Calvi, 16th century. | Followers of Pierino de Vigo 
Panialeo Calvi, his brother, died 15 “ae | 
Antonio Semini, born 1455; rantag 1547. 
died 1578, 


rp 


Follower of Perugino 

Andrea Semini, his son, born 1510; Studied the rors 
Raphael. 

Ottavio Semini, son of Antonio, born 1515; 

Giovanni Cambiaso, born 1495. 


Luca Cambiaso, his son, born 1527 ; died 1585. 


died 1604. 


Cesare Corte, born 1554. 


REMARKS. 


at this time (the close of the 16th 
ee ning of the 17th century) the 
ee School was much influenced by 
: and among the rest by 


pe confounded with Ippolito 
porn 1627, died 1706, also 
rete Genovese. 


ot to 
antinl, 


ied Il P 


‘utilo punted a picture of the image of 
Virgin, long revered at Metz. He is 
posed by Lessing to be the Theophilus 
xbyter, who wrote the Latin treatise 
painting, «“ De omni Scientia Artis 
vendi.” 

‘ne convents of Germany afford other 
mples of skilful artists ; but the earliest 
lence of a school in Germany is the 
ntion of the painters of Cologne in 
« Parcival” of Wolfram of Eschen- 
h. 


he works of this school, to be seen 


ppera, and generally upon gold grounds 
| on panel, and are remarkable for bril- 
t colouring, and careful detail; the 
wing is mannered and angular. 


ainting was encouraged also very early 
Prague in Bohemia by the Emperor 
urles IV. 1846-78, 
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ITALIAN SCHO O L S—continued. 
SCHOOL OF GENOA, from Giovanni Bartista Pagal. 


Giovanni Battista Paggi i 
vann Jaggi, born 1554; died 1629, i ‘ 
Cigoli and Baroccio. Writer on Art. bo ete ti 


Domenico Fiasella, called Il Sarzana, born 1589; died 1669. 
Bernardo Castelli, born 1557 ; died 1629. 

Valerio Castelli, his son, born 1625 ; died 1659. 

Giovanni Battista Carlone, born 1594; died 1680. 

Andrea Carlone, his son, born 1639 ; died 1697. 

Giovanni Andrea Ansaldo, born 1584; died 1638. 


Bernardo Strozzi, called I1 C i 
suadeid appuccino, also I] 


Giovanni Benedetto Castiglione, born 1616; died 1670. 
Giovanni Battista Gauli, called Baciccio, born 1639; died 1709. 
Domenico Piola, born 1628; died 1703. 

Domenico Parodi, born 1668. 

Padre Andrea Pozzi, born 1642; died 1709. 

Claudio Beaumont, born at Turin, 1694; died 1766. 


Prete Genovese, born 1581 ; 


GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


EARLY PAINTERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Alfred and Ariram, two Bavarian monks, painted in the palace of the 
Emperor Arnulph, at Regensburg, a. p. 887-899. 


Tutilo, or Tuotilo, and Notker, painted in the convent of St. Gall, Switzer- 
land, 891-921. 


Ellinger, Abbot of Tegernsee, living 1017-1048. 


| Conrad, a monk of the convent of Scheyern, living about 1250. 


THE OLD SCHOOL OF COLOGNE, or of the Lower Rune. 
14th Century. 


Meister Wilhelm (of Herle), painted 1370-1388. 
Meister Stephan (painter of the Dom-bild at Cologne), painted 1410. 


_ Israel van Meckenen, painted 1482; died 1503. 


Meister Christoph (Peter Christophsen ?), painted 1471. 
Zuan Alemanno, painted 1440. 
Jarenus of Soest, in Westphalia, painted about 1500. 


BOHEMIA. 
Thomas von Mutina, at Prague, living about 1250-1297. 
Niclaus Wurmser, of Strasburg, painted in 14th Century. 
Kunze, of Prague, about the same period. 
Theodorich, of Prague, about the same period. 


SCHOOL OF ULM AND COLMAR. 
15th Century. 


Early Masters, but of whom scarcely any Works are known. 


Beham, about 1450. 

Jacob, Peter, and Hans Acker, 15th Century. 
Lindenmayer, painted about 1450. 

Stocker, about the same period. 
Lucas Knechtelmann, about the 
Lucas Moser, about the same period. 


same period. 


mn 
(continued) 
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So8 APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


REMARKS. | 


Martin, called by the Italians, Martino 
l’ Anversa, was the pupil of Rogier van der 
Weyden, and is the head of the old school 
of Colmar. 


Allied in character to the School of 
Nurnberg is that of the Cranachs, esta- 
blished in Saxenv, but of inconsiderable 


~ ’ 
inthuence. 


| 


GERMAN SC HOOLS—continueg, 


Scnoon or Utm ann Cotmar—1dth Century—continyo, 


Martin Schoen, the elder, Ulm, living 1394-1416. 
Barthel Schoen, the elder, Ulm, living 1429-1440, 


Martin Schoen, or Schongauer, born about 1420} painted in Ulm, | 
Colmar, 1470; died 1488. A 


Ludwig Fries, Ulm; died about 1499. 


41, 


Barthel Schoen, the younger, Ulm, living 1471. 
? ‘ 2 ? 5 


Hans Schoen, Ulm, living 1498-1514. Brother. | 
: KO cos ee pinat: SEC ha) 
Ludwig Schongauer, Ulm, living 1480-1491; Colmar, 1493 ) , Marti 

(sometimes called Ludwig Fries, the younger). de Ong ary 


Friedrich Herlin, of Nordlingen, painted 1455; died 1491,” 
Bartolomaus Zeitbloom, Ulm, living 1468-1517. 
Martin Schaffner, of Ulm, living 1508-1539. 


Hans Largkmaier, painted 1483. 


EARLY SCHOOL OF NURNBERG.—FRANCON{, 
15th Century. 
Michael Wohlgemuth, born 1434; died 1519. (The Master of Alt 
Durer). 
Jacob Walch, died about 1500. 
Martin Zagel, painted 1503. 
Matthaus Grunewald, Asschaffenburg, born 1450; died 1510, 
Gabriel Machselkircher, Munich, painted 1470. 
Ulrich Futerer, Landshut, painted 1480. 
Hans von Olmdorf, painted 1490. 


Drech 


Hans Baldung Gran (Upper Rhine School), born at Gmiind, Swab 
about 1470; died 1545. a 


Melchior Feselen, died 1538— Battle painter. 
Bartolomaus de Bruyn, painted 1520-14650. 
Hans von Mehlem, painted 1530. 

Hans Schopfer, painted 1569. 


SAXONY. 
Johann Raphon, born 1499; died 1508. 


Lucas Sunder, commonly called, from his birth-place, Cranach, born 147 
died 1553. 


Lucas Cranach, the younger, his son, born 1515; died 1586. 


SCHOOL OF AUGSBURG.—SWABIA. 
16th Century. 

Thomas Burgkmaier, died 1523. 
Hans Burgkmaier, his son, Augsburg, born 1472; died 1559. 
Lukas Cromburger, scholar of Thomas Burgkmaier. 
Ludwig Schongauer, painted in Augsburg, 1486. 
Hans Holbein, the grandfather, painted 1459-1499. 
Hans Holbein, the father, born 1450; living 1507. 
Sigmund Holbein, his brother, born 1456; died about 1540. 
Hans Holbein, the younger, born 1498; died 1554. 
Johannes Herbst, of Strasburg, born 1468. 
Christopher Amberger, born at Niirnberg about 1490; died about 156 


Matthius Kager, born 1566; died 1634. 


THE UPPER RHINE. 
BasEL. 
16th Century. 


oe ‘ ae ois A ) 
Hans and Sigmund Holbein, about 1507. (See Augsburg School.) 


Ambrosius Holbein, born 1484. 


REMARKS. 


If we except the very earliest period, the 
story of Artin Germany does not exhibit 


vefind in Italy. And from the time of 
Albert Durer, or rather from the esta- 
lishment of the Italian influenee in Ger- 
any, a very uniform expression of 
painting prevailed throughout the Empire. 


rinces, generally attracted the chief ta- 
ent of the country to their courts from all 
parts, not only of Germany, but from 
he Netherlands and from Italy. 


hose peculiar local developments which | 


{| Pore > sar pla Té : ° é M4 
i Emperors, or the wealthier electoral | Joseph Heintz (his scholar), born 1560; died 1604. 
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GERMAN SCHO O 1. 8—continued. 


lure Upper Ruine—Basel— 16th Century continued. 
Hans Holbein the 


oun ‘ . ~ 
Lendon, L554, y ger, born 1498 ; painted at Basel, 1519; died im 


i (See Augsburg School.) 
Niclaus Manuel, born 1484; died 1530. 
Hans Asper, Zurich, born 1499; died 1571. 


Herri de Bles, painted 1510. (See Flemish School.) 


STRASBURG. 
14th Century. 


Niclaus Wurmser, painted about 1350. 


15th Century. 
Johannes Herbst, or Hirtz, born 1468. 
Hans Memling (Flemish), painted 1475. 
Hans Baldung Grin. (See School of Nirnberg.) 


THE GERMAN SCHOOL. 
Auprecnt Diirer and his Followers, 


15th and 16th Centuries. 


Albrecht Durer, Nurnberg, born 1471; died 1528. 
Heinrich Aldegrever, Soest, painted 1522-1562. 
Hans Scheuffelein, died about 1540. 

Barthel Beham, died 1540. 

Hans Sebald Beham (his brother), died 1530. 


Albrecht Altdorfer, born 1488; died 1548. (Called by the | 
French, with reference to his engravings, le Petit Albert.) 


Jost Amman, Zurich, born 1539; died 1591. Followers 
: . of Albrecht 
Hans von Kulmbach, painted 1513 ; died about 1545. Diirer. 


Jacob Bink, born about 1504. 

Georg Pentz, born about 1500; died 1550. 

Hans Springinklee, died about 1540. 

Hans Grimmer, died about 1570. 

Hans Christian Ruprecht, born about 1600; died 1654. 


16th Century. 
The Influence of Italy. 


Johann von Calcar, born 1500; died 1546. 


Georg Pentz, born about 1500; died 1550. Follower of Albert Durer, 
and subsequently in Italy attached to the School of Raphael. 


Hans Mielichs, born 1515; died 1572. Copied Michael Angelo. 
Christopher Schwartz, born 1550 ; died 1597 (Munich). 

Niclaus Lucidel (called Neufthatel), painted 1561; died about 1600. 
Johann van Aachen, born 1553; died 1615. 
Johann Rottenhammer, born 1564; died 1622. Scholar of Tintoretto. 
Adam Elzheimer, born 1574; died 1620. 

Johann Georg Fischer, born 1580 ; died 1643. 


LATER GERMAN SCHOOL 
17th Century. 


Carl Secreta, born 1604; died 1674 ( Prague.) 

Joachim von Sandrart, born 1606; died 1688. Scholar of Honthorst. 

Matthaius Merian the younger (his scholar), born 1621}; died 1687. 

Heinrich Schonfeld, born 1609; died about 1675. a 

Scholar of Ercole Procaccint. 
(continued) 


Johann ' 
Christoph Storer, born 1611 ; died 1671. 
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810 APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 
| REMARKS. ) GERMAN SCHOOL S—continued. 


Later German Scuoor—17th Century—continued 


Christoph Pauditz, born 1618; died 1666. 
Ulrich Loth, born 1611; died 1660. 
| | Daniel Preisler, born at Prague 1627; died 1665. 
| vid) Johann Carl Loth, son of Ulric Loth, born 1632; died 1698, 
A Johann Heiss, born 1640; died 1704. 
| | oun Johann Franz Ermels, Cologne, born 1641; died 1693. 
Georg Asam, died 1696. 


17th and 18th Centuries. 


- : 
Johann Rudolph Bys, born 1660; died 1738. 
Johann Kupetzky, born 1667 ; died 1740. 
| Andreas Wolf, born 1652; died 1716. 
Johann Albrecht Angermeyer, born 1674; died 1740. 
Johann Georg Bergmiuller, born 1688 ; died 1762. 
i Johann Christian Sperling, born 1691; died 1746. 
| Christian Seybold, born 1697; died 1768. 
| Joseph Maximilian Schinnagel, born 1697; died 1761. 
| Cosmas Damian Asam, died 1739. 


’ 
18th Century. 
| J 


Balthasar Deuner, born 1685; died 1749. 
Paul Trogger, born 1698 ; died 1777. 


N. Lauterer, born 1700; died 1735. 
Konrad von Mannlich, born 1701; died 1759. Scholar of Kupetzky, 
Johann Georg Plazer, born 1702; died 1760. 

Johann Philip von Schlichten, painted 1720. 

J. M. Brettschneider, painted 1720. 


; 

| 

’ 

} 

/ 

Johann Holzer, born 1709; died 1740. (Considered the founder of j 
new era of Fresco painting in Germany. ) 


Philip H. Brinckmann, born 1709; died 1761. 

Christian W. E. Dietrich, born 1712; died 1774. 

Adam Friedrich Oeser, born 1717; died 1799. 

Johann Franz von Schlichten, born 1725; died 1795, 
Johann Heinrich Tischbein, the elder, born 1722; died 1789. 
J. H. Wilhelm Tischbein, born 1751; died 1829. (Called the Neapolitan) 
Franz K. Palko (Breslau), born 1724; died 1770. 

Christian Bernhard Rode, born 1725; died 1797. 

Martin von Knoller, born 1725; died 1804. 

Anton Raphael Mengs, born 1728; died 1779. Writer on Art 
Christoph Fesel, born 1788; died 1806. | 
Nicolaus Guibal, born 1725; died 1784. J 
Karl Pitz (Prague), born 1753; died 1792. 
Asmus Jacob Carsteus, born 1754; died 1798. 


Scholars of Mengs. 


18th and 19th Century. 


Anton Graff, born 1736 ; died 1813. 
Christian von Mannlich, son of Konrad von Mannlich, born 
1822. 

Jacob Dorner, the elder, born 1741; died 1813. 
Bartholomius Weiss, born 1743; died 1815. 
Heinrich F. Fiiger, born 1751; died 1818. 
Joseph Bergler, born 1753 ; died 1829 (Prague). 
Heinrich Meyer, born 1759; died 1882. 
Gerhard von Kiigelgen, born 1772; died 1820. 

Me af Erwin Speckter, born 1806; died 1835. 

Gustav Heinrich Naecke, born 1785; died 1835. 


1740; (i 
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REMARKS. 


There is a great affinity between this 
chool and that of Cologne, which was 
ery little anterior to it; but the whole 
echnical conditions of the art were changed 
by the Van Eycks, about 1410, by the 
ubstitution of oleo-resinous varnish in the 
lace of tempera, as the vehicle of painting. 
lany painters, however, continued to 
xecute their pictures in tempera after 
ns change, owing partly to want of 
nowledge of the exact method of the 


an Eycks, and partly perhaps to pre- 
rence, 


In the titles of schools which follow, 
e Dutch and Flemish Schools” and 
he Schools of the Netherlands ” are to 
ie considered synonymous. 


<< CC 
2 EE 


GERMAN SCHOO L S—continued. 
LATER GERMAN MASTERS.—Geyng, Lanpscapg, &e. ke. 


17th Century. 
Wilhelm Bauer (Vienna), painted 1600-1640—Genre. 
Abraham Mignon, born 1610 ; died 1672—Fruit, &e. 
Johann Lingelbach, born 1625; died 1687—Genre. 
Johann Heinrich Roos, born 1631; died 1685—Cattle. 
Wilhelm von Bemmel, born 1630; died 1708—Landscape. 
Johann Anton Eismann, born 1634; died 1698 
Johann Franz Ermels, born 1641; 
Philip Roos (Rosa di Tivoli), born 1655; died 1705—Landscape. 
F. W. Tamm, called Dapper, born 1658; died 1724—Dead game, &c., 
Christian Bernetz, born 1658; died 1722—Flowers. 


— Landscape. 
died 16983— Landscape. 


18th Century. 
Peter Caulitz, died 1719—Game, &e. 
Christian Reder, died 1729— Battle. 
Joachim Franz Beich, born 1665; died 1748—Landscape, 
Georg Philip Rugendas, born 1666; died 1752—Battle. 
Johann Alexander Thiele, born 1685; died 1752—Landscape. 
Johann Elias Riedinger, born 1695; died 1767—Animals. 
August Querfurth, born 1696 ; died 1761—Animals. 
Johann B. Haelszel, born 1710; died 1776—Flowers. 
Christian Georg Schiitz, born 1718; died 1792— Landscape. 
Franz Schiitz, his son, born 1751; died 1781—Landscape. 
Christian Georg Schiitz, the younger, born 1758; died 1828—Landscape. 
Daniel Nic. Chodowiecky, born 1726; died 1801—Genre. 
Johann F. Pascha Weitsch, born 1723; died 1803. 
Jacob Philipp Hackert, born 1737; died 1807—Landscape. 
Ferdinand Kobell, born 1740; died 1799— Landscape. 


19th Century. 
Joseph Anton Koch, born 1768 ; died 1839—Landscape. 
Karl von Kiigelgen, born 1772; died 1832—Landscape. 
Max Joseph Wagenbauer, born 1774; died 1829—Cattle. 
Dominicus Quaglio, born 1787 ; died 18836—Architecture. 
Dietrich Monten, burn 1799 ; died 1843—Battle. 
Carl Philipp Fohr, born 1798; died 1818—Landscape. 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


THE EARLY FLEMISH SCHOOL. 


The Brothers Vaw Eyck, and their Followers, at Bruges. 
Hubert van Eyck, born about 1366; died 1426, 
Johann van Eyck, born about 1390; died 1441. 
Lambert van Eyck, painted 1445. 
Margaretha van Eyck (their sister), painted about 1420. 


SCHOOL OF THE VAN EYCKS. 
Peter Christophsen, painted 1417-1449. 
Gaeraert van der Meire, painted 1447. 


Rogier van der Weyden, of Brussels, born about 1401; died 1464, (the 
same as Meister Rogel, and Rogier van Bruges, called also Rogerius 
de Salice). 


Goswin van der Weyden, living 1535. 

Hans Memling, painted 1450-1499 ; died in Spain about 1506. 
Livin van Autwerpen—Architecture. \ an ae a 

Gerhard van Ghent—Miniature. 

Antonello da Messina, painted 1450. 


ivi ; ry with John 
ert van Ouwater (of Haerlem), living 1467; contemporary with J. 
Nal Eyck. Poandod the old Dutch School; introduced oil painting into 


Holland.) 
Gerhard van Haerlem, his scholar. 
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812 APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 
— PL 
REMARKS. | THE SCHOOLS OF THE NETHERLANDS—conjj,,,, 
| We | THE OLD FLEMISH SCHOOL OF BRUGEs. 


Dirck van Haerlem (Stuerbout), Lorn 1410; died 1470. (Called p, y 
Diric da Lovanio). ease! 

Lieven de Witte (Livieno d’A nversa), painted in the first halr f 
century—Architecture, &c. » Ose 


Hugo van der Goes, painted 1467-1480. 


A | Jeronymus Bosch, painted 1450-1560. 


Justus van Ghent, painted 1474. 
Anton Claessens, the elder, painted 1498. 
“ 1H . Quintin Metsys, Antwerp, born 1450; died 1529. 
| Cornelis Engelbrechtsen, born at Leyden 1468 ; died 15338. 
Aert Claessens, born 1498; died 1564. 


Lucas van Leyden, born 1494; died 1533. 
Hendrik de Bles, called by the Italians, Civetta, born 1480; died );,, 


| | Jan de Mabuse (Gossaert), painted 1490; died 1532. (Signed };,,., 
| 4 {Sel} 
t 


Joannes Malbodius.) 


DUTCH AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS of the 16th Centuy, 


| The Influence of Italy, from Jaw Scuooren and Fronts to Ruzyy;,, 
uN Olid 
REMBRANDT. 


Jan de Mabuse (died 1532) may be considered to belong to both thi 
5) ) the previous period. His scholar Schoorel, who visited Italy, was 1] | 
| . to adopt the Italian style. 

| Schoorel was one of the first who treated | Jan van Schoorel (Haerlem and Utrecht), born 1495; died 15632. 
landscape as an accessory, with success. 
He studied at Venice and Rome. He 
visited the latter city shortly after 
Ry ; Raphael’s death in 1520. Bernard van Orley (Brussels), painted 1500-1550; studied Raphael, 
Michael Coxsie (his scholar), born 1497; died 1570. 


ani 
1¢ fins 


Antonio Moro (Sir Anthony More), born 1525 ; died 1581.) Scholars ¢f 


Jan Swart, painted in the first half of 16th century. J Schoore, 


Lambert Lombardus (LL. Sustermans), born 1506; died 1560. 


ctl | Martin van Hemskerek (Van Veen), born 14987; died 1574. 
i | Frans Floris (ealled the Flemish Raphael), born 1520; dicd 1570, 
| | Jan Metsys, painted 1540-1568. 


Jacquesde Bakker (Antwerp), painted 1530-1560. 
Iancelot Blondel, painted 1530-1560. 
Joost van Cleef, born about 1500; died 1536. 


Jan van Hemmeson, painted 1537-1568. 

Willem Key, died 1568. 

Lucas de Heere, born 1534; died 1584 

Marten de Vos, born 1520; died 1604. 

| Jan Mostaert (Haerlem), born 1499; died 1555. 
| Frans Mostaert, born about 1520 ; died i601. 
Joachim Patenier (Dinant), painted 1520-1535. 
Pieter Aertsen, born 1507; died 1578. 


Jan Swart (Groeningen), painted 1525. 

Adrian de Weerdt (Brussels), died 1570. 

Nicolas Lucidel, painted 1561; died about 1600. (See German Schou} 
Antoni van Monfort, called Blocklant, born 1532; died 1583. 

Frans Pourbus, the elder, born 1540; died 1580. 

Frans Pourbus, the younger, born 1572; died 1622. 

John Stradanus, born 1530; died 1606. 

Frans Franck, the elder, born 1540; died 1606. 

Bartholomeus Spranger, born 1546; died 1625, 

Joseph van Winghen, born 1544; died 1603. 

Carel van Mander, born 1548; died 1606. ‘Writer on Art. 

Cornelis Ketel, born 1548 ; living 1590. 
Otto Venius, or Van Veen, born 1556; diced 1634. (The Master of Rube 
Adam van Oort, born 1557; died 1641. 

Hendrik van Balen, born 1560; died 1632. 

Hendrik Goltzius, born 1558 ; died 1617. 


ree NE 
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Dozen and Fremisu Scuoors of the 16th Century—continued. 


Denis Calvart, born 15553; died 1619. 
Abraham Bloemaert, born 1564; died 1647, 
Joachim Uytewael, born 1566; died about 1624, 
Paul van Somer, born 1576; died 1621. 
Michael Mierevelt, born 1568; died 1641. 
| Abraham Janssens, born 1569; died 1681. 
Piéter Lastman, born 1581. (The Master of Rembrandt). 
Bartholomeus van Bassen, painted 1624, 
Cornelis Janssens, born 1590; died 1665. 


Gerhard Honthorst, born 1592; died 1660. (Called by the Italians Ghe= 
rardo dalle Notti.) 


ed 


ai 
q 
; \ 
| 
if 


THE FLEMISH SCHOOL. 


Rvuseys and his Followers. 


Peter Paul Rubens, born at Cologne 1577; died 1640. 


Antony Vandyck, born 1599; died 1641. 
Abraham Janssens (already noticed). 

Justus van Egmont, born 1602; died 1674. 
Jacob Jordaens, born 1594 ; died 1678. 
Abraham Bloemart (already noticed). 

Theodor yan Thulden, born 1607 ; died about 1676. 
Jan van Hoeck, born 1600; died 1650. 

Caspar de Crayer, born 1582; died 1669. 
Gerhard Seghers, born 1589; died 1651. 
Abraham van Diepenbeck, born 1607; died 1675. 
Pieter van Mol, born 1580; died 1650. 


Erasmus Quellinus, born 1607; died 1678. | Followers of 
Rubens, 


This is the date given by Descamps ; 
nit the facts of Diepenbeck’s life seem to 
how that it is about 10 years too late. 


Daniel Mytens, the elder, born about 1590; living 1656. 
Cornelius Schut, born 1590; died 1655. 

Nicholas van der Horst, born 1587; died 1646. 
David Teniers, the elder, born 1582; died 1649. 
Samuel Hofmann, born at Zurich, 1592; died 1640. 
Nicolas Liemaeker, born 1575; died 1646. 

Frans Leux, living at Prague, 1652. 

Gerard van Harp, painted about 1650. 

Theodor Rombouts, painted 1660-1690. 

Frans Snyders, born 1579; died 1657. 

| Jan Wildens, born about 1584; died 1644. 


————————————— ———————— 


THE DUTCH SCHOOL. 


Remspranovrt and his Followers. 


. Rembrandt Gerritz, called Rembrandt van Rhyn, born 1606; died 1664. 


- Gerard Dow, born 1613; died 1680. 

' Gerbrand van den Eeckhout, born 1621; died 1674. 
Ferdinand Bol, born 1611; died 1681. 

Govert Flink, born 1615 ; died 1660. 

Philip de Koning, born 1619; died 1689. 


: str orn 1627; died 1678. Writer | Followers of 
raps Hoogstraten, bor : ae 
on s . 


Nicolas Maas, born 1632; died 1693. 

| Joris van Vliet, born about 1610. 

_ Jan Lievens, born 1607. 

Salomon Koning, born 1609 ; living 1663. 
G. Horst, painted 1650, 
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814 APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 
1 ee nl. 
REMARKS. THE SCHOOLS OF THE NETHERLANDS—continueg 


| DUTCH AND FLEMISH SCHOOLS, subsequent to Ry 


BENS } 
8 4 
REMBRANDT. nd 


17th Century. 


Tue Huisrorican AND Portrait Patnters, 


Those qualities which distinguish Dutch | Salomon de Bray, born 1579 ; died 1664. 
and Flemish Artin the 17th century, have | Jacob de Bray, born 1625; died 1664. 
been its general characteristics through- Peter Valks. } 1584 

. 2 sy ‘ cS yy : " 
out, down to the present time. The sub- pre turr €or 
jective styles of Rubens and Rembrandt Jansens van Keulen, painted 1647. 
are exceptional. The works of all subse- | Pieter Bronkhorst, born 1588 ; died 1661. 
quent masters who are characteristic of ' ; kan 
ay. ' are characteristic of | Prans Hals, born 1584; died 1666. 
these schools, amount to little more than 
a variety of more or less exact examples 
of the same essential development of Art Cornelis Poelenburg, born 1586 ; died 1666. 
ur Meare Bt Jan van de Lys, born 1600; died 1657. 
n such a classification of masters as + ys : re 

| * . . Michiel Mierevelt, born 1567; died 1641. 
the present, the most prominent only of ' 

Paul Moreelze, born 1571; died 1638. 


any given period can be selected. Of the 
remoter periods the list is more complete, | Theodor de Keyser, born about 1595 ; died about 1660. 


as almost every name preserve | > é ‘ 
; ery name preserved to oe | Jacob van Oost, the elder, born 1600; died 1691. 
: 


Jan van Ravestyn, born 1580 ; living 1655. 


terity, in the earlier stages of the develop- 
\ ment of an art, is of historic importance. Jacob van Oost, the younger, born 1637 ; died 1713. 
| f Subsequent, however, to Rubens and Rem- | Philip de Champagne (French School), born 1602 ; died 1674, 
| . brandt, painters became so numerous in | Fmanuel de Witt, born 1607 ; died 1692. 
the Netherlands, that only the more con- 


spicueus, comparatively few, have haan Bartholomeus van der Helst, born 1613; died 1670, 
P| selected, such as appear to constitute the | Ary de Vois, born 1641; living 1678. 
| Ta whi re Se atives rary =f i le 5 TY : 4 ~ 
| chief represéntatives of the various art de Selon van der Neer, born 1643; died 1703. 


velopments of these schools: otherwise, * é c . sg 
: : the works of many of the artists omitted | Gerard Lairesse, born 1640; died 1711. Writer on Art. 
Johannes Vorstermans, born about 1643. 


might, in the absence of more characteristic 

specimens, worthily occupy a place ina | David Vanderplaas, born 1647; died 1704. 

comprehensive gallery of pictures. marl ; A 

7 Jacob Huysman, born 1656; died 1696. 

Augustus Terwesten, born 1649 ; died 1711. 
Adrian van der Werff, born 1659; died 1722. 

Pieter van der Werff, born 1665; died 1718. 

it Joseph van der Kerkhove, born 1670; died 1724, 

Carl de Moor, born 1656 ; died 1738. 

Victor H. Janssens, born 1664; died 1739. 

Johannes Antiquus, born 1702; died 1750. 

Herman van der Myn, born 1684; died 1741. 

Cornelius Froost, born 1697 ; died 1750. 


SCHOOLS OF THE NETHERLANDS. 


Earty Lanpscapge, ARCHITECTURAL, AND Barrie PAInTeRs. 


| 16th Century. 


| Lucas Gassel, painted 1539-1548. 

ae Matthys Kock, died 1570. 

to Pieter Koek van Aalst, born 1502; died 1553—Architecture. 
Pieter Balten, born 1540; died 1611. 

Georg Hoefnagel, born 1540; died 1600. 

Jacques Grimmar, born 1546. 

Hans Schnellink, born 1544; died 1633—Battles. 

Hendrik van Cleef, born 1510, died 1589. 

Giles van Koningsloo, born 1544. 

Roelant Savery, born 1576; died 1639. 

Lucas van Valkenborg, )_. 1 153 wn 
Marten van Valkenborg, ppainr —— 
Lodewyk de Vadder, born about 1560. 
Jodocus de Momper, born 1580. 

Matthew Bril, born 1550; died 1584. 
| Paul Bril, born 1554; died 1626. 
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THE SCHOOLS OF THE NETHERLANDS—continued. 


4 
Earty Lanpscape, ARCHITECTURAL, AND Barri PainrErs—continued. 


17th Century. 


Adrian van Stalbent, born 1580; died 1662. 

Daniel Seghers, born 1590; died 1661—-Flowers. 

Jesaias van de Velde, born about 1597; died 1648—-Battles. 
David Vinckebooms, born 1578. 

Peter Snayers, born 1593; died 1662—Battles. 

Lucas yan Uden, born 1595; living 1662, 

Lucas Achtschelling, born 1570; died 1631. 

Adam Villarts, born 1577 ; died 1640—Marine. 

Jan van Goyen, born 1596 ; died 1656—Marine, &e. 


Hendrik van Steenwyck, the elder, born 
tecture. 


about 1550; died 1603—Archi- 
Jacob Kierings, born 1590; died 1646. 

Pieter Neefs, painted about 1600—Architecture. 

Pieter Saenredam, born’ 1597 ; died 1666—Architecture. 

G. Hoekgeest, painted 1621—Architecture. 

Hendrik van Vliet, painted 1620—Architecture. 

Emanuel de Witt, born 1607; died 1692—Architecture. 

Antoni Frans Vandermeulen, born 1634 ; died 1690—Battles, &c. 

Jan van der Heyden, born 1637; died 1712—Architecture. 


DUTCH AND FLEMISH SCHOOL, from Rusens and Rempranpt. 
17th Century. 


Tue Guyre Painters, Aximau Patyrers, &e. 


Joachim Beucklaer (Antwerp), born 1530; died 1610. 

Peter Breughel, called Old Breughel, born 1510; died 1570. 
Jan Breughel, called Velvet Breughel, born 1568 ; died 1625. 
Peter Breughel the younger, called Hell Breughel, painted 1606. 
Cornelis Poelenburg, born 1586 ; died 1666. 

Adrian Brouwer, born 1608; died 1640. 

Gerard Dow (already noticed). 

Jan van Hugtenburg, born 1646; died 1733. 

Karel du Jardin, born 1640; died 1678. 

Pieter Laer, called Bamboccio, born 1613 ; died 1674. 
Jan Lingelbach, born 1615 ; died 1687. 

Cornelis Bega, born 1624; died 1683. 

Nicolas Maas, born 1632; died 1693. 

Gabriel Metzu, born 1615; died 1658. 

Frans van Mieris, born 1635; died 1681. 

Gasper Netscher, born 1639; died 1684. 

Adrian van Ostade, born 1610; died 1685. 

Isaac van Ostade, born 1613; died 1671. 

Paul Potter, born 1625; died 1654. 

Johann Fyt, born 1625; died about 1700. 

Karel Rutharts, painted 1660. 

Thomas Wyck, born 1616; died 1686. 

Jan Steen, born 1636; died 1689. 

David Teniers, the younger, born 1610; died 1690. 
Egidius van Tilburg, painted 1658. 

Gerard Terburg, born 1608; died 1681, 

Philip Wouverman, born 1620 ; died 1668. 

Pieter and Jan Wouverman, his brothers. 

Melchior de Hondekoeter, born 1636 ; died 1695. 
Pieter van Slingeland, born 1640; died 1691. 
Godfried Schalken, born 1643; died 1706. 

Jan Verkolje, born 1650; died 1693. 
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REMARKS. | -- RHE SCHOOLS OF THE NETHERLANDS eontiny. 
Doren and Fremisu Scuoor, from Rubens and Rembrandt, & 
“Conti 


Nicolas Verkolje, born 1673; died 1746. 
Frans Decker, born 16843; died 1751. 
Abraham van Stry, born 1753; died 1824. 
Jan Kobell, born 1782; died 1814. 


Later Lanpscape anpd Marine Parnters, 
17th Century. 


Bonaventur Peters, born 1614; died 1652—Marine. 
Jan Peters, born 1624; died 1677—Marine. 
Ludolp Bakhuizen, born 1631; died 1709—Marine. 
Michiel Madderstag, born 1659 ; died 1709—Marine. 
Jacob van Artois, born 1613; died 1655. 
Nicholas Berchem, born 1624; died 1683, 
Jan Miel, born 1599; died 1664. 
Jan Both, boru 1610; died 1656. 
| Andries Both, died 1650. 
| Jan Asselyn, called Krabbetje, born 1610; died 1660. 
- Bartolomeus Breenberg, born about 1615 ; died 1660. 
Albert Cuyp, born 1605; living 1683. 
| Jan Wynants, born about 1600; living 1677. 
| Simon de Vlieger, born 1614. 
| Francois Milet, born 1644; died 1680. 
Jarie van der Kahel, born 1631 ; died 1695. 
Jan Glauber, born 1646; died 1726. 
Jan Vermeer (Van der Meer), painted 1650. 
Willem Romein, painted 1650. 
Jan Parcelles, painted 1650— Marine. 
Jan van de Kapelle, painted 1650—Marine. 
Aart van der Neer, born about 1613; died 1683. 
Jan Hendrik Roos, born 1631 ; died 1685. (See German School.) 
Jacob Ruisdael, born 1636; died 1681. 
Salomon Ruisdael, his brother, died 1670. 
goes _— wer } Scholars of Jacob Ruisdael. 
Jan Renier de Vries, painted 1650. 
Herman Sachtleven, born 1609 ; died 1685. 
Aldert van Everdingen, born 1621; died 1675. 
Herman Swaneveld, born 1620 ; died 1690. 
Jan Loten, died about 1680. 
Adam Pynacker, born 1621; died 1673. 
Abraham Begyn, born 1650; died 1697. 
Adrian van de Velde, born 1639; died 1672. 
Willem van de Velde, the elder, born 1610; died 1693. 
Willem van de Velde, the younger, born 1633; died 1707. 
Wigerus Vitringa, born 1657 —Marine. 
Antoni Waterloo, born about 1618 ; died 1662. 
Abraham Stork, born about 1650 ; living 1689. 
Simon van der Does, born 1653 ; died 1717. 
Picter van Bloemen, born 1649; died 1719. 
Jan Frans van Bloemen, called Orrizzonte, born 1656; died 1749. 
Pieter Rysbraecx, born 1657. 
Philip Roos, Rosa di Tivoli, born 1655 ; died 1705. (SeeGerm 
Abraham van Borssum, painted 1650. 
Johan van Assen, born 1635; died 1695. 
Jan Griffier, born 1645; died 1718. 
Albrecht Meyering, born 1645; died 1714. 
Cornelius Huysman, born 1648 ; died 1727. 


DUTCH AND FLEMISH SCHOOL, 
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REMARKS. 


The French School of Painting was, 
until the latter part of the 18th century, 
in all respects a branch of the schools of 
Italy. Its more mature development com- 
mences with the close of the 16th cen- 
tury, and is due to the efforts of Francis L., 
who employed many distinguished Italian 
painters in the decoration of the then new 
palace of Fontainebleau. The works execu- 
ted in this palace by Il Rosso, Primaticcio, 
and Niecolo del’ Abate, were the imme- 
diate examples to which the art owed its 
sudden development in France. 


_ The Medieval Art, such as is exhibited 
in old Byzantine works and in illumi- 
nated MSS., flourished in France as else- 
where. Glass painting and enamel paint- 
Ing appear, indeed, to have there sur- 
passed the average character of those 
branches of art in other parts of Europe. 
Some of the glass paintings of the Abbot 
uger of St. Denis, of the 12th century, 
are still preserved; and the enamels of 
inoges were celebrated even in the time 
of St. Louis, 
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THE SCHOOLS OF THE NETHERLAN DS—continued. 
Dorcu anv Fremisu Scuoot.—Later Landscape, &c. Painters—cont*. 


18th Century. 
Isaac Moucheron, born 1670; died 1744. 
Nicholas Bauer, born 1767 ; died 1822—Marine. 
Johann Christian Schotel, born 1787 ; died 1838—Marine. 


DUTCH AND FLEMISH SCHOOL. 
Paryters or Srua-Lirz, Kc. 
16th and 17th Centuries. 
Jan Davyidsz de Heem, born 1600; died 1674. 
Evert van Aelst, born 1602; died 1658. 
Willem van Aelst, born 1620; died 1679. 
Maria van Oosterwyk, born 1630; died 1693. 
Theodor van Apshoven, died about 1660. 
Abraham Mignon, born 1639; died 1747. 
Rachel Ruisch, born 1664 ; died 1750. 
Jan van Huysum, born 1682; died 1749. 
Jan Weenix, born 1644 ; died 1719. 
Jan Wynants, painted 1650. 
Alexander Adriaensen, painted 1650. 
Adrian van Utrecht, born 1599; died 1651. 
Willem Kalf, born 1680; died 1693. 


18th Century. 
Pieter de Hooge, born 1659; died 1722. 
Jacob Campo Weyerman, bora 1679; died 1747. Writer on Art. 
Jan van Os, born 1744; died 1808. 
Peter Gerard van Os, born 1776 ; died 1839. 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


Tur Earty Frencu Painters, anterior to Vovet. 


King René of Anjou, born 1409 ; died 1480. 
Jean Cousin, born about 1492; died about 1589. 
Francois. Clouet, called Jeannet, painted 1547. 
Corneille de Lyon, contemporary with him. 
Toussaint Dubreuil, died 1604. 

Martin Freminet, born 1567 ; died 1619. 


16th and 17th Centuries. 


Simon Vouet, born 1582; died 1641. 

| Jacques Blanchard, born 1600; died 1638. 

| Quintin Varin, painted 1620. (The Master of N. Poussin). 
| Nicolas Poussin, born 1594; died at Rome, 1665. 

Jean le Tellier, his heir. 

| Gaspar Poussin, born 1613; died 1675. 

Francois Perrier, born 1590 ; died 1650. 

Jacques Stella, born 1596; died 1657. 

Jean le Maire, born 1597; died 1659. 


| 17th Century. 


Jean Mosnier, born 1600 ; died 1656. 
Pierre Mosnier, son of Jean. 
Moise Valentin, born 1600 ; died 1632. 


5N2 


(continued) 


REMARKS. 


Lesueur, the ablest of the French pain- 
ters of the 17th century, had no influence 
on the Art of his time: the predominant 
religious sentiment in his ioe was little 
in accordance with the luxurious magnifi- 
cence of an ostentatious Court; he was 
obscure, in comparison with his less able 
though more fortunate rival, Lebrun, 
whose Art was the truer exponent of the 
spirit of his age. Posterity has reversed 
the judgment. There is great vigour, 
but little real taste, and less refinement of 
sentiment, in the works of Lebrun: war 
and tumult are the elements of his style. 


APPENDIX TO REPORT FROM THE 


THE FRENCH SCHOO L—continued, 


17th Century—continued. 


Jean-Baptiste Mola, born 1600 ; died 1670. Scholar of Alban} in |; 

on ’ it ir | 

Jacques Callot, born 1593; died 1635. uy, 

Eustache Lesueur, born 1617; died 1655. (Called the French R . 
Scholar of V ‘Aphacl 
Scholar of Vouet. \) 

Nicolas Colombel, born 1646; died 1717. Scholar of Lesueur. 

Laurent de Lahire, born 1606; died 1656. 

Claude Vignon, born 1590 ; died 1673. 

Michel Dorigny, born 1617 ; died 1665. Scholar of Vouet. 

Louis Dorigny, his son, born 1654 ; died 1742. Scholar of Lebruy, 

Claude Gelée le Lorrain, born 1600; died 1682—Landscape. Ac,,:,,| 
his art at Rome, with Agostino Tassi, a scholar of Paul Bril.—, Ron I 
School.) may 

Sebastien Bourdon, born 1616; died 1671—Painted History and J, 
scape. es 

Charles Alphonse Dufresnoy, born 1611 ; died 1685. Writer | 
on Art. 


Charles Lebrun, born 1619 ; died 1690. Scholar 
Pierre Mignard, born 1610; died 1695. (Called Mignard the | Vonet, 


Roman, to distinguish him from his brother, called Mignard | 
d’ Avignon ). 
Nicholas Mignard, D’ Avignon, born 1608 ; died 1668. 


Philippe de Champagne, born 1602; died 1674; a native of Brush, 
classed also in the Flemish School. (See Schools of the Netherlands)’ 
} 


Jean-Baptiste Champagne, born at Brussels 1657 ; died 1693. 

Louis Testelin, born 1615; died 1655. Scholar of Vouet. 

Thomas Blanchet, born 1617; died 1689. 

Claude Audran, born 1638; died 1684. 

René-Antoine Houasse, born 1645; died 1707. / Scholars of Lebrun. 

Francois Verdier, born 1691 ; died 1730. | 

Nicolas Loir, born 1624; died 1679. 

Robert Nanteuil, born 1630; died 1678. 

Paris Corneille, born 1603; died 1664. 

Michel Corneille, born 1642; died 1708. 

Jean-Baptiste Corneille, born 1646 ; died 1695. 

Jacques Courtois, called Le Bourguignon, born 1621; died 1676—Battk 
painter. 

Joseph Parrocel, born 1648 ; died 1674—Battle painter. 

Louis de Boullonge, born 1609 ; died 1674. 

Bon Boullonge, born 1649; died 1710. a] 

Louis de Boullonge, born 1654; died 1733.5 

Noél Coypel, born 1628; died 1707. 

Antoine Coypel, his son, born 1661; died 1722. 

Daniel Hallé, died 1674. 

Claude-Guy Hallé, his son, born 1651; died 1736. 

Francois Detroy, born 1645; died 1730. 

Jean-Baptiste Santerre, born 1651 ; died 1717. 

Charles de Lafosse, born 1640; died 1716. 

Francois Marot, born 1667 ; died 1719. 

Antoine Pesne, born 1683; died at Berlin, 1757. (Painter to Frederic 
the Great.) 

Nicolas Veugle or Vlenghel, born 1670; died 1738. 


$ Of 


Sons of Paris 
Corneille. 


His sons. 


Jean Jouvenet, born 1644; died 1717. 

Elisabeth-Sophie Chéron, born 1648 ; died 1711. 

Louis Chéron, born 1660; died in London, 1723. 

Francois Desportes, born 1661 ; died 1743—Anim al painter. 
Claudé Lefebure, born 1633; died in London, 1675. 

Nicolas de Largillitre, born 1656 ; died 1746. 
Jean-Baptiste Oudry, born 1685 ; died 1755. ; 
Hyacinthe Rigaud, born 1659 ; died 1743. (Called the French Vandy 
Jean Rance (scholar of Rigaud), born 1674 ; died at Madrid, 173: 
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THE FRENCH SCHOO L—coniinued. 


17th Century—continued. 
Joseph Vivien, born 1657; died 1735. Scholar of Lebrun. 
Robert Tourniéres, born 1676; died 1752. 
Antoine Dieu, born 1662; died 1727. 
Michel Ange Houasse, born 1675; died 1730. 
Jacques Antoine Arlaud, born 1668; died 1743. 
Charles Lami, born 1699; died 1753. 
Louis Lenain, died 1648. 
Antoine Lenain, died 1677. 


Jean-Baptiste Monnoyer, called Baptiste, born 1635 ; died in London, 1699. 
— Flower-painter. 


Jean-Baptiste Blain de Fontenay, born 1654; died 1715. Scholar of 
Monnoyer. 


Antoine Watteau, born 1684; died 1721—Painted Fétes Champétres. 
Jean-Baptiste Pater, born 1694; died 1736. Scholar of Wattean. 
Nicolas Lancret, born 1690; died 1745; imitated Watteau. 


18th Century. 


Noél-Nicolas Coypel, born 1692; died 1735. 

Charles Antoine Coypel, born 1694; died 1752. 
Francois Lemoine, born 1688; died 1737. 

Charles Natoire, born 1700; died 1777. 

Francois Boucher, born 1704; died 1768. 
Clément-Louis-Marie-Anne Belle, born 1742 ; died 1806.. 
Nicolas Bertini, born 1667; died 1736. 

Pierre-J aques Cazes, born 1676; died 1754. 

Louis Tocqué, born 1695 ; died 1772. 


Louis Silvestre, born 1675; died 1760; resided long at the Court of 
Augustus ITT. at Dresden. 


Jean Raoux, born 1677; died 1734. 
Jean-Pierre Zanotti, born 1674; died 1765. 


Jean-Jérdme Servandoni, born at Florence, 1695; died in Paris, 1766. 
(Elected a member of the French Academy in 1731.) 


Jean-Pierre Rivalz, born 1625; died i706. 

Antoine Rivalz, born 1667 ; died 1735. 

Pierre Subleyras, born 1699 ; died 1749. 

Jean-Francois de Troy, born 1676; died in Rome, 1752. 

Jean Restout, born 1692; died 1768. 

Noél Hallé, born 1711; died 1781. 

Pierre Antoine Baudouin, died 1770. 

Michel Ange Challes, born 1718; died 1778. 

Jean-Baptiste Leprince, born 1733 ; died 1781. Scholars of Boucher. 

Jean-Baptiste-Henri Deshayes, born 1729; died 1765. 

Jean-Honoré Fragonard, born 1733; died 1807. 

Jean-Baptiste Vanloo, born 1684 ; died 1746. 

Charles André Vanloo, his brother ; born 1705; died 1765. 

Jean Denys Attiret, born 1702; died at Pekin, 1768. 

Louis-Michel Vanloo, son of Jean Baptiste ; born 1707 ; died 1771. 

Pierre-Charles Tremoliére, born 1708 ; died 1739. 

Louis Jean-Francois Lagrenée, born 1724; died 1805. 

Michel-Francois d’André Bardon, born 1700; died 1783. 

Claude Joseph Vernet, born 1714; died 1789—Landscape and Marine. 

Jean-Baptiste-Siméon Chardin, born 1699; died Lee 

Jean-Baptiste Greuze, born 1726; died 1805—Genre. (Sometimes called 
the French Hogarth.) 

Maurice-Quantin Latour, born 1705 ; died 1788. 

Jean-Baptiste-Marie Pierre, born 1715 ; died 1789. 

Jean-Jacques Bachelier, born 17243; died 1805—Fruit and Flowers. 

(continued) 
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a | ia H REMARKS. | THE FRENCH SCHOO L—continneg. 
| met | 
{ | mt . 
‘ isth Century—continued. 
ie Vien, considered the regenerator of | Joseph Marie Vien, born 1716; died 1809. (Count of the Empire ) 
: 7 | ! hi hi - : oe = — : a p. eee os = Z -_. “ ‘ i C.) 
[ | My t een . er , rey ae ‘ar . om | Francois André Vincent, born 1746 ; died 1816. ~ 
a] j the vapid imsipidity to which 1t haa been ; : , : : . 
i i 4a a ; i Rv. Jacques Louis David, born in Paris 1748; died » Scholars of Vj, 
; i ie reduced by Vanloo and Boucher, by an , : len 
. | mee a eae ; oe | in Brussels, 1826. ; 
ij my earnest substitutionof the study of Nature | 
mm itn and the Antique, in the place of fashion | 
. : and afiectation. 19th Century. 
} \ \ Th, a . lag , ae at » earri rf e ° eis ri “ 
ait Che principles of Vien were carried toan | Joan Germain Drouais, born 1763; died in Rome, 1788. 
Fil extreme, or rather were only partially deve- Louis Gi ie 
: ° ° . p . ~ 3 ~ . ARM. > “19) 
i. / loped by David and his followers. The | Anne Lonis Girodet-Trisson, born 1767; died 1824. 
: School of David, distinctively character- | Antoine Jean Gros (Baron), born 1771; died 1835. 
« sane / el > va ‘ a £ ; a) > 4 = } , > or “4 7 
. | ised by the influence of the Antique, ¢ xhi- | Francois Gerard, born 1770; died 1837. 
bited this element so exclusively, and to | Pj Scesubih. Cees % 1774: died 1893 
‘ Narciss 9 7745 D 833. 
H . such excess, as to amount to an abuse | scbinloesioguemmndiecoe samt» aamaties Shel Ritts : 
. . o : | . = . a. ' ~ 3 
of the ideal of form. Jean Louis Gericault, born 1790; died 1824, Scholar of Guerin, 


Mathieu Cochereau, born 1793; died 1817. 
| Martin Drolling, born 1752; died 1817—Genre. 
Pierre Paul Prudhon, born 1760; died 1823. 
Achille Etna Michallon, born 1797 ; died 1822—Landscape. 
Leopold Robert, born 1793; died 1835—Genre. 
| Clement Boulanger, died 1843. 
! 
) 
| 
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THE SPANISH SCHOOLS. 


EARLY PAINTERS. 


The Spanish Schools of Painting appear goth Century 

a, to be of the more recently established in | ¥ = 

Europe. They have a close connexion, . as : 
Be : ae Rodrigo Esteban, painted 1291. (Castille. 

historically and esthetically, with the 6 »P (m ) 

Schools of Italy, more especially those of | 

Venice and Naples. The earliest develop- 14th Century. 

ment, however, of painting in Spain seems 

due to the immigration of Flemish artists. | Juan Cesilles, painted 1382. (Catalonia.) 

Ferrand Gonzalez, painted 1399. (Toledo.) 


The principal works undertaken in 
Spain date from the time of Philip I. ; 


these were, for the most part, executed by / 15th Century. 
Italians, and nearly all the earlier great | Gherardo Starnina, )} 
Spanish painters of repute studied some | rof Florence, about 1420. 
| Dello, J 


time in Italy. 


es Se 


; ; ; , Maestro Rogel (Rogier van der Weyden?) 1445. I oe Flemish Schoct | 
The Spanish painters have been classi- : ’ : See Flemish School. 
pies cart Ss Have deen cas | Juan Flamenco (Hans Memling?) painted, 1 196-1499. } 

fied generally into three principal Schools, ole 

those of Madrid, Seville, and Valencia; | Maestro Jorge Ingles, painted 1455. 

but these distinctions are as mueh localas | Pedro Sanchez, painted 1462. (Seville.) 
a tan ae p - . ae iva 
, cuaracterisuc. Juan Rodriguez, called Garcia del Barco, painted, 1476, in fresco, tle 
Castle of Barco d’ Avila, belonging to the Duke of Alba. 


These were decorators, who adorned the Palace of the Duke of Alba 
with Arabesques (obra Morisca). 


Santos Cruz, painted 1483. (Avila.) 


THE SCHOOL OF TOLEDO. 


15th Century. 


These painters of the 15th century be- | Juan Alfon, painted 1418. 
long to what may be termed the Gothic 


ee : Diego Lopez. 
period of Spanish Art. —s 


Martel. | Painted 1483. 
Pedro Berruguete. 

Alenzo Sanchez. 

Juan Gonzalez Becerril. Painted 1498. 
be Luis de Medina. J 

Alvar Perez de Villoldo, painted 1499. 
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REMARKS. THE SPANISH SCHOOLS —continued. 


Tue Scnoon or Totepo—15th Century—continued. 


rhe influence < st Senet Schools in | Antonio del Rincon, born 1446; died 1500. Studied in Italy. 
spain dates from , | Fernando del Rincon, his son, painted 1503. |. 4 
Antonio and Ifigo de Comontes, painted ies ey a 


16th Century. 


Alonzo Berruguete, born about 1480; died 1561.—Studied some years 
with Michel Angelo in Italy, from 1503. 


Juan de Borgofia, painted 1495; died about 1533. 

Juan de Toledo, his scholar, painted 1498. 

Francisco de Comontes, died 1565. 

Juan del Campo, born 1530; went to America in 1557.) Scholars of 
Blas del Prado, living in 1593. Comontes. 
Nicolas de Vergara, the elder, painted 1542; died 1574. 

Nicolas de Vergara, the younger, born about 1540 ; died 1606. 


17th Century. 


Dominico Theotocopuli, called El Greco, painted 1577; died 1625. 
Juan Bautista Mayno, his scholar, born 1569 ; died 1649. 


from this pata of Toledo | Luis Tristan, born 1586; died 1640. (The Master of Velazquez.) 
merges into that of Madrid. 


| 
Ki 
; 

. 


THE SCHOOL OF SEVILLE (comprising that of Cornova). 


15th Century. 


Juan Sanchez de Castro, painted 1454-1484. 
Pedro Sanchez, painted 1462. 

Juan Nufiez, painted 1475. 

Gonzalo Diaz, painted 1499. 


16th Century. 


Luis de Vargas, born 1502; died 1568. 

Antonio de Arfian, his scholar, painted 1551-1587. 
Pedro Campana (a Fleming), born 1503; died 1580. 
Juan Bautista Vazquez, living 1556-1579. 

Pedro de Villegas Marmolejo, born 1520; died 1597. 
Pablo de Cespedes, born at Cordova 1588 ; died 1608. 
Juan Luis Zambrano, died 1639. 

Antonio Mohedano, born 1561; died 1625. 

Juan de Pefalosa, born 1581; died 1636. Scholars of Cespedes. 
Antonio de Contreras, born 1587; died 1654. 
Cristobal Vela, born 1598 ; died 1658. 

Alonso Vazquez, painted 1598 ; died about 1645. 


17th Century. 


Juan de las Roelas, born 1560; died 1625. 
Francisco de Varela, died 1650. | desta avd'ot “Redlas! 
Francisco Zurbaran. 
Francisco Herrera, the elder, born 1576; died 1656. 
Francisco Herrera, the younger (el Mozo), born 1622; died 1685. 
Juan del Castillo, born 1584; died 1640. 
Antonio del Castillo de Saavreda, born 1603; died 1867. 
Francisco Pacheco, born 1571; died 1654. 
(continued) 
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Tue Scuoou or SrvyittE—17th Century—continued, 
Francisco Zurbaran, born 1598; died 1662. (Called the Spanish Cor. | 
vaggio.) Scholar of Roelas. ae 
| | Bernabé d’ Ayala, painted 1660. Sa lhaeliache tia ead 
| The two Polancos, painted dbso:} ; = =? 
| Pedro de Moya, born 1610; died 1666, 
| Alonso Cano, born 1601; died 1667. ‘ Scholars of Juan del Castil|, 
. | (Established the School of Granada.)) ‘“ 
\ | Miguel Geronimo de Cieza; died 1677. 
Sebastian de Herrera Barnuevo, born 1619; died 1671. 


; . F Scholars ofp 
Ambrosio Martinez, died 1674. § Of Cano, 


cemiienatiamtiie 


| Pedro Atanasio Bocanegra, died 1688. 
Fray Juan del Santisimo Sacramento, born 1611; died 1680, 


Bartolomé Estéban Murillo, born 1618; died 1682. Scholar of Juay tat 
Castillo. N de 


| | 
| Francisco Perez de Pineda, painted 1664-1673. 
Francisco Antolinez y Sarabia, died 1700. 


| Pedro Nunes de Villavicencio, born 1635; died 1700. 
| Alonso Miguel de Tobar, born 1678; died 1758. 
| | Sebastian Gomez (el Mulato de Murillo), died about 1685. 
z 
: 


Francis Meneses Osorio, painted 1666; died about 1710. | 
fit (The nearest imitator of his master.) 


} Juan de Valdez Leal, born 1680; died 1691. 
Josef Antonez, born 1639; died 1676— Landscape. 


ay | Ignacio Iriarte, born 1620; died 1685—Landscape. (Murillo Painted the 
figures in some of the landscapes of Iriarte.) 


Scholars of 
Murilly, 


Pedro de Camprobin, painted 1660—Fruit and Flowers, &c. 
Juan de Arellano, born 1614; died 1676—Flowers, &c. 


SCHOOL OF MADRID. 


16th Century. 


pay Fernando Gallegos, born about 1475 ; died 1550. 

Fernando Yaiez, born about 1490; died about 1555. 

Alonso Sanchez Coello, painted 1541; died 1570. (Valencia.) 

Isabel Sanchez Coello, born 1564; died 1612. : 

Felipe di Liaio, born about 1560; died 1625. (Called the | 
Little Titian, from the excellence of his small Portraits) Seholaysqf| 


in oil.) Coello, 
J 


—— 


Bartolome de Cardenas, born in Portugal, 1547 ; died 1606. 
Geronimo Mora, painted 1600. | 
Gaspar Becerra, born 1520; died 1570. Studied under Michel Angelo, 
Teodosio Mingot, born 1551; died 1590. (Valencia.) 


. Juan Fernandez Navarrete, el Mudo (the Dumb), born about 1526; died 
1579. (Called the Titian of Spain.) 


Luis de Morales el Divino, born about 1509; died 1586. (Called the 
Spanish Bellini.) 

Juan Labrador, born about 1520; died 1600—Flowers. Scholar of Moris 

Miguel Barroso, born 1538; died 1590. 


{ 

\ 
| 
\| 
| 
: 


Juan Pantoja de la Cruz, born 1551; died 1610. 
Pedro de las Cuevas, born 1568; died 1635. 
Francisco Lopez, painted 1595-16038. Scholar of Bartolommeo Carduct! 


: 
| Vincenzo Carducci (Carducho), son of Bartolommeo, born in Florent’, 
| 1568; died at Madrid, 1638. Writer on Art. 
/ 
; 
; 
; 


17th Century. 


Antonio Lanchares, born 1586; died 1658. 
: ‘ : : satis . . ce at Pot 10 
Eugenio Caxesi, born at Madrid 1577; died 1642. (Sou of } 
Caxesi of Arezzo.) 
ian Rizi, born 1595; died 1675. eee? Rizi) 
a pF ‘ ! \ Landscape. (Sonsof Antonio’ 
Francisco Rizi, born 1608; died 1685. 


phe, 
asts } 


philip 


Pictu 
n the 
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re Gallery and Collection of 
Escorial were established by 
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THE SPANISH SC HOO LS—continued. 
Scuoot or Maprip—17th Century—continued. 
Peter Paul Rubens, 1629. (See Flemish School.) 


Diego Velazquez de Silva, born at Seville 1599; died 1660. 


Juan de Pareja, el Esclavo (the Slave), born 1606; died 
1670—Portrait and Genre. 


Juan Martinez del Mazo, died 1687—Painted Portrait, | Scholars of 
Genre, and Landscape. 


Nicolas de Vallacis, died 1690—Amateur. 
Juan de Alfaro y Gamez, born 1640; died 1680. 


Velasquez. 


Miguel de la Cruz, painted 1633; died young. He executed several copies 
for Charles I. of England. 


Juan Antonio Escalante, born 1630; died 1670. 
Alonso Cano, (See School of Seville.) 


Antonio de Pareda, born 1599; died 1669—Painted History, Genre, and 
Still-life. 


Francisco Collantes, born 1599; died 1656—Painted History and 
Landscape. 


Francisco Camilo, died 1671. 

Joseph Leonardo, born 1616; died 1656—Battles. 

Juan de Segovia, painted 1650—Marine. 

Juan de Cardenas, painted 1620—Fruit and Flowers. 

Francisco Zurbaran. (See School of Seville.) 

Antonio Arias Fernandez, died 1680. 

Juan Carrefio de Miranda, born 1614; died 1685. 

Mateo Cerezo, born 1635; died 1685. } - 
Juan Martin Cabezalero, born 1633 ; died young. 5 emeben 98 Caceiiie, 
Juan Nifio de Guevara, born 1632; died 1698. 

Alonso del Barco, born 1645; died 1685—Landscape. 

Claudio Coello, died 1693. Scholar of F. Rizi. 

Sebastian Muioz, born 1654; died 1690. 

Teodoro Ardemans, born 1664; died 1790, pScholars ne oui 
Juan Cano de Arevalo, born 1656; died 1696—Genre painter. 


18th Century. 


Antonio Palomino y Velasco, born 1653; died 1726. Writer on Art. 
Juan Vicente de Ribera, painted 1725. 

Juan Bautista Pefia, painted 1744; died 1773. 

Garcia de Miranda, born 1698; died 1738—Landscape. 


Pedro Rodriguez de Miranda, born 1696; died 1766—Painted Land- 
scape, Ke. 


Antonio Gonzales Ruiz, painted 1744; died 1785. 

Anton Raphael Mengs. (See German School.) 

Antonio Ponz, born 1725; died 1792. 

Joseph del Castillo, born 1737; died 1793. 

Fernando del Castillo, born 1740; died 1777—Genre. 

Manuel de la Cruz, born 1750; died 1792. 

Augustin Navarro, born 1754; died 1787—History and Genre. 


THE SCHOOL OF VALENCIA. 
16th Century. 


Pablo de Aregio. 
Francisco Neapoli. 
Nicolas Falco, painted 1515. 
Alonso Sanchez Coello, died 1570. (See School of Madrid.) 


Cristobal Ramirez, illuminator, died 1577. 


50 


} Painted 1506. 


(continued) 
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Brin aH Tur Scnuoot or Varencra—16th Century—continyeg 
; Bi | 1] a d. 
i Ht an San | Vicente Joanes, born 1528; died 1579. 
; ra is Te { -_ ‘ A 
fi Why a Juan Vicente Joanes, his son, painted 1606. 
i Teel . ae El Beato Nicolas Factor, born 1520; died 1583. 
Bei ti) | : \ j | Fray Nicolas Borras, born 1530; died 1610. 
tae Me ae | Jayme Terol, painted 1607. Scholar of Borras. 
| TBD || at \ Bartolomé Matarana, painted 1602. 
ait | Fray Augustin Leonardo, painted 1610-1623—History and Genre. 
i iat 17th Century. 
f Francisco Juan de Ribalta, born about 1521; died 1628. 
i Juan de Ribalta, born 1598; died 1628. 
| Gregorio de Castafieda, died 1629. 


Gregorio Bausa, born 1590; died 1656. 
} Francisco Zarifena, died 1624. 
| Cristobal Zarifiena, died 1622. \g 5 of Francis 
Juan Zarifiena, died 1624. J ES “aay 
Pedro Orrente, died 1644—History and Genre. 
Pablo Pontons, living 1668. 
Estéban March (de las Batallas), died ‘aeo,j Scholes of Orrente, 
| Joseph Vidal, painted 1686—Battle painter. Scholar of March, 


ee of Ribalta, 


RN. AR 


| . Geronimo Rodriguez de Espinosa, born 1562; died 1630. 
Jacinto Geronimo de Espinosa, his son, born 1600; died 1680. 


Josef Ribera, called Spagnoletto, died at Naples 1656. (See Neapolity 
! School.) 


Fray Vicente Guirri, died 1640. 

Pedro Garcia Ferrer, painted 1630. 

Vicente Salvador Gomez, living 1662. 

Luis de Sotomayor, born 1635; died 1673. 

Tomas de Yépes, died 1674—Painter of Still-life. 
Jusepe Martinez, born 1612; died 1682. (Zaragoza.) 
Mateo Gilarte, born about 1648; died 1700. 
| Diego and Bernardo Sanz de Lloza, painted 1680—Genre. 
| Gaspar de la Huerta, born 1645; died 1714. 
| Vicente Vitoria, born 1658; died in Rome, 1712. 

Augustin Gasull, died about 1710. Scholar of Carlo Maratta, at Rone. 


2 RATT 


Antonio Villadomat, born at Barcelona, 1678; died 1755—Painted History 
Genre, Battles, and Landscape. 


| 18th Century. 
| Fray Antonio de Villanueva, born 1714; died 1785. 


Ve Se 
. THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


EARLY PAINTERS IN ENGLAND. 


16th Century. 
’ . 7 . ~ * _ - . “oe v4 choc! 
The native school of England is of | Jan Mabuse, painted in England about 1498; died 1532. (See ~¢ 
comparatively very recent date. The art of the Netherlands.) 
of painting, prebe te erg been | {ucas Cornelisz, born about 1495 ; died 1552. 
pi g early middle ages ; ¢ eee a 
aivaneet, emp leg hpeic } S“*> | Hans Holbein, the younger, born 1498; died in London, 1554; 
as far in this country as in any other im Mailnnd; 16b6, (Se TT door aiid Upper Rhine Schools.) 
Europe ; but its maturer development was | Re Se (s “ae. elle y 
very much retarded by the iconoclastic | John Bossam, painted in the reign of Edward VI. 
: spirit engendered by ‘the Reformation. Sir Anthony More, of Utrecht, born 1525; died 1581. 
Schoorel. (See Schools of the Netherlands.) 


settled 


Scholar ! 
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REMARKS. | THE ENGLISH SCHOO L—continued. 


ainters did imme- 


We have very scanty records of English 
of consequence previous to the 
¢ Charles L., and then of portrait 
All important works ante- 


artists 
H 0 
reg 
jaqinters only. 
if 
rior 10 


The genuine English School commences 


with t 
Reynol 
regards 


On 24th April 1613, Norgate was paid 
10, for writing in gold and limning (illu- 
minating ) certain letters from James I. to 
the Shah of Persia. 


Earry Parntrers nv Enoitanp—16th Century—continued. 


Joost van Cleef, born about 1500; died 1536. 
Lucas de Heere, born 1534; died 1584. 
Cornelis Ketel, born 1548; died 1604. 
Federigo Zucchero, born 1543; died 1609. 
Mare Garrard, born 1651 ; died 1635. 

Henry Cornelius Vroom, born 1566; died 1640—Marine painter. 


1 see Schools of the Nether- 
lands. 


Nicholas Hilliard, of Exeter, born 1547 ; died 1619—Miniature painter. 


Isaac Oliver, born 1555; died 1617—Miniature painter. The scholar of 
Hilliard. 


17th Century. 


Paul van Somer, born 1576; died 1621. 
Cornelis Janssens, born 1590; died sos, pS Schools of the Netherlands.) 


Daniel Mytens, the elder— Painted i 
Flemish School.) ieee - 


Robert Peake, painted 1612. 
Henry Lilly, illuminator, died 1638. 


Edward Norgate, “ Illuminator of Royal P ”, ; ; 
living 1 wok oyal Patents,” and Windsor Herald; 


Peter Oliver, the son of Isaac, born 1594; died 1654—Painted Miniatures. 


Tsaac pel the nephew of Peter (?), born 1616; living 1700-—Glass 
painter. 


William Price, the elder, died 1722. 
William Price, the younger, died 1765 


England, 1623-1682. 


} Glass painters. 


In the Reign of Cuarzes I. 


Sir Peter Paul Rubens, visited England in 1629. 
Abraham van Diepenbeck, painted in England about 1630. | (See Flemish 


Sir Anthony Vandyck, born 1599 ; died in London, 1641; School.) 
settled in England in 1682. 


David Beck, of Arnheim ; born 1621; died 1656. 


Cornelis Poelenburg, born 1586; died 1666. Inserted the figures in 
Steenwyck’s pictures. (See Schools of the Netherlands.) 


Henry Steenwyck, the younger, painted 1629—Architecture. (Died in 
England.) 


Jacob Keirincx, born 1590; died 1646. 


George Jamesone, born 1586; died 1644—Portrait. (Called the Vandyck 
of Scotland.) 


James Gandy, born 1619; died 1689 —Portrait. 

Gerard Honthorst, born 1592; died 1660. (See Schools of the Netherlands.) 

Orazio Gentileschi, born 1563> died 1646. 

Artemisia Gentileschi, his daughter, born 1590; died 1642. 

Nicholas Laniére, born 1568; died about 1649. 

Francis Wouters, born 1614; died 1659. (Visited England in 1637)— 
Painted chiefly Landscapes. 

William Dobson, born in London 1610; died 1646. (Called by Charles I. 
the English Tintoret.) 

Henry Stone, called Old Stone, died 1653. 

Adrian Hanneman, born 1610; died 1680. 

Francis Barlow, born in Lincolnshire, about 1626; died 1702—Painted 
Birds on the wing. 

Francis Cleyn, born at Rostock, died 1658—Designed for Tapestries. 

John Hoskins, died 1664—Miniature painter. (The Master of Alexander 
and Samuel Cooper.) 

Ann Carlisle, died about 1680. 

John Petitot, born 1607; died 1691—Miniature and Enamel. 


Robert Walker, died about 1659—Portrait. 


(See Floren- 
tine School.) 


502 (continued) 
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REMARKS. 


Griffier was remarkable for his imita- 
tions of Ruysdael, Sachtleven, Rembrandt, 
Teniers, Elsheimer, Berchem, Lingelbach, 
Poelenburg, Wouverman, Salvator Rosa, 
and several others. Many of these imita- 
tions are said to have been purchased as 
originals, even in Griffier’s own time. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOO L—coniinueg. 
17th Century—In the Reign of Charles I.—continueg, 


Isaac Fuller, died 1672. 


Robert Streater, born! 1624; died 1680. (First Sergeant-pp: 
Charles IT.) Beent= painter 


Henry Anderton, his scholar, died about 1665—Painted Landgo 
Still-life. NAPE and | 
Francis Vanzoon, born 1661; died 1700—Still-life. 


Samuel van Hoogstraten, born 1627; died 1678—Portrait ¢ a 
(See Dutch School.) ‘ and Still ify 


Abraham Hondius, born 1638; died in London 1625—Animals, 


Sir Peter Lely, born at Soest, in Westphalia, in 1618; died in L, 
1680; settled in England in 1641. Ondon jp 


John Greenhill, born 1649; died 1676. 
Henry Tilson, born about 1655; died about 1690. 
William Wissing, born 1656 ; died 1687. 
Prosper Henry Lankrink, born about 1628; died 1692. | Scholar, 
8 "4 E> OF 

John Baptist Gaspars, died 1691. Assistants 
John Vander Eyden, died about 1697. a Petey 
Joseph Buckshorn, died young. gh 
John Dixon, died about 1715. 
Davenport, living 1690. 
Mary Beale, born 1632; died 1697—Portrait. Scholar of Lely a, 

‘ aly and 

Walker. 


Thomas Flatman, born 1663; died 1688. 
Henry Gascar, a French Portrait-painter, born 16353; died in Rome 1701: 
) 


of 


one of the principal rivals of Sir Peter Lely. 
Simen Verelst, painted 1666; died about 1710—Flowers, &e. 
Antonio Verrio, born about 1639 ; died 1707. 


Jacob Huysman, born 1656; died 1696—Portrait. (See Schools of | 
Netherlands.) ; 


_ Michael Wright, painted 1672— Portrait. 


Peter Raestraten, born 1627; died 1698—Still life. 
Gerard Zoust (or Soest), born 1637; died 1681—Portrait. 


Jan Loten, died in London about 1680—Landscape. (See Schools of the 
Netherlands.) 


Adam Coloni, born 1634 ; died 1685—Genre, &c. 
Henry Adrian Coloni, his son, born 1668; died 1701—Genre, &c. 


Jan Griffier, born at Amsterdam, 1645; died in London, 1718—Lani-} 
scape, Genre, &e. (See Schools of the Netherlands). 


Peter Stoop, born 1610; died 1686—Battles. 
Willem Vandevelde, the elder, born 1610; died at Greenwich, 


1693. a 8 See Dutch 
Willem Vandevelde, the younger, 1633; died in London, 1707. School, 


(Both Marine Painters to Charles II. and James II.) 

Samuel Cooper, born 1609; died 1672—Miniature, 

Richard Gibson, the dwarf, born 1616; died 1690. 

Henry Cooke, born 1642; died 1700. 

Simon Dubois, painted in England 1685; died 1708—Portrait and Battles 

Sir Godfrey Kneller, born at Lubeck, about 1648; died 1723. 

John Riley, born 1646; died 1691. 

John Closterman, born 1656; died 1713. (Assisted Riley.) 

Sir John Baptist Medina, born at Brussels, 1659 ; died at Edinburgh, 171! 
—Portrait. 

Adrian Vandiest, born 1655; died 1704— Landscape. 

Thomas van Wyck, born 1616; died 1686—Marine. 

John van Wyck, his son, died 1702—Battles. 

Jean Baptiste Monnoyer, born 1635; died in London, 1699—Flowers 
(See French School). 

Thomas Murray, born 1666; died 1724—Portrait. 

John van der Vaart, born 1647; died 1721—Still-life. 

Charles Boit, died 1726—Enamel. 

Louis Laguerre, born 1663 ; died 1721. Scholar of Verrio. 
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18th Century. 


Peter Angelis, born 1685; died 1734—Landscape, Genre, &c. 

Luke Cradock, died 1717—Birds and Animals. 

Charles Gervas, born 1675; died 1739—Portrait. 

Jonathan Richardson, born 1665; died 1745—Portrait. Writer on Art, 


William Aikman, born 1682; died 1731—Portrait. Scholar of Sir John 
Medina. 


Sir James Thornhill, born 1676; died 1734. 

Robert Brown, his scholar and assistant. 

Francis Paul Ferg, born 1689 ; died 1740—Landscape and Figures, &c. 
Peter Monamy, died 1749—Marine. 

Peter Villemans, born 1684; died 1734—Dandscape with Figures, &c. 
John Vanderbank, born 1694; died 1739—Genre. 

Enoch Zeeman, died 1744—Marine. 

Robert Woodcock, born 1692; died 1728—Marine. 

William Hogarth, born 1697; died 1764. Writer on Art. 

John Stephen Liotard, born 1702 ; died about 1776—Miniature. 
Christian Frederic Zincke, born about 1684; died 1767—Enamel. 
Francis Cotes, r.a., born 1725; died 1770— Miniature. 


Thomas Hudson, born 1701 ; died 1779—Portrait. The scholar of Richard- 
son, and the Master of Reynolds, Wright and Mortimer. 


Peter Toms, R.4., died 1776—Painted chiefly the Draperies in the 
Portraits of Hudson and Cotes. 
Thomas Smith, of Derby, died 1769—Landscape. 
William Hoare, r.a., born 1706; died 1792. 
Richard Wright, born at Liverpool; died 1775. 
Francis Zuccarelli, r.a., born 1702; died 1788—-Marine Landscape. 
Francis Hayman, r.a., born 1708; died 1776. 
Allan Ramsay, born 1713 ; died 1784. 
John Hamilton Mortimer, born 1741; died 1779. 
George Barret, r.a., born about 1732 ; died 1784—-Landscape. 
sir Joshua Reynolds was elected first 


: d D David Allan, born 1744; died 1796. 
hii of the Royal Aopsemrngoren Richard Wilson, r.a., born 1713; died 1792. 
er 1768. 


. 4 ‘ Edward Penny, n.a., born 1714; died 1791. 

ties the Royall enieiey rea Sir Joshua Reynolds, p.R.a., born 1723; died 1792. Writer on Art. 
John Zoffany, born 1735; died 1810. 
Giovanni Battista Cipriani, r.a., born about 1727; died 1785. 
Thomas Gainsborough, R.a., born 1727 ; died 1788. 
Joseph Wright, of Derby, born 1734; died 1797—Landscape. 
George Romney, born 1784; died 1802. 
James Barry, born 1741; died 1806. Writer on Art. 
Alexander Runciman, born 1730; died 1785. 
Henry Fuseli, r.a., born 1741; died 1825. Writer on Art. 
John Singleton Copley, R.a., born 1737; died 1815. 
Richard Cosway, R.4., born 1740; died 1821. 
Benjamin West, p.r.a., born 1737 ; died 1820. 
Philip James De Loutherbourg, r.A., born 1740; died 1812—Landscape. 
Maria Angelica Kaufmann, &.a., born 1742; died 1807. 
Sir Henry Raeburn, n.a, born 1756; died 1823. 
Robert Smirke, n.a., born 1751; died 1845. 
Sir William Beechey, R.4., born 1753; died 1839. 
James Northcote, r.a., born 1746 ; died 1831. Writer on Art. 
John Hoppner, R.A. born 1759; died 1810. 
Sir George Howland Beaumont, born 1753 ; died 1827. 
Gilbert Stuart, born 1755; died 1828. 
Henry Bone, R.4., born 1755; died 1834—Enamel. 


Michael Dahl, born at Stockholm, 1656; died 1743—Portrait. 


(continued) 
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REMARKS. THE ENGLISH SCHOOL~continyeg 
19th Century—continued. 


Thomas Stothard, rx. a., born 1755; died 1834. 
William Blake, born 1757 ; died 1828. 
John Opie, ®.., born 1761 ; died 1807. 
George Morland, born 1763; died 1804. 
Henry Singleton, x. a., born 1766; died 1839. 
_ Edward Bird, x. a., born 1772; died 1819. 
Richard Westall, x. a., born 1765; died 1836. 
John Glover, born 1767 ; died 1849—Landscape. 
Alexander Nasmyth, born 1758; died 1840—Landscape. 
Thomas Daniell, x. a., born about 1749; died 1840. 
William Daniell, x. a., his nephew, born 1769; died 1837, j Landscape 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, p. r. A., born 1769; died 1830. 
William Owen, r. a., born 1769; died 1825. 
Thomas Barker, of Bath, born 1769; died 1847—-Landscape, 
John Jackson, x. A., born 1778; died 1831. 
John Constable, x. a., born 1776 ; died 1887— Landscape. 
Benjamin Barker, born 1776; died 1838—Landscape. 
Sir David Wilkie, rx. a., born 1785; died 1841. 
William Hilton, x. a., born 1786; died 1839. 
Benjamin Robert Haydon, born 1786 ; died 1846. Writer on Apt, 
| Thomas Phillips, x. a., born 1770; died 1845. 
George Henry Harlow, born 1787; died 1819. 
Sir Augustus Wall Callcott, x. a., born 1779; died 1844. 
Henry Howard, r. a., born 1769; died 1847. 
Washington Allston, born 1779; died 1843. 
Sir Robert Ker Porter, born 1780; died 1842. 
Samuel Prout, born 1783; died 1852—Architecture. 
William Collins, nr. a., born 1787 ; died 1847—Landscape. 
William Etty, x. a., born 1787 ; died 1849. 
Andrew Geddes, born about 1789; died 1844—Portrait. 
Gilbert Stuart Newton, r. A., born 1794; died 1835. 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, p. r. a., born 1770; died 1850. 
Sir William Allan, nr. a., born 1781; died 1850. 
Joseph Mallord William Turner, rx. a., born 1775; died 1852. 
Peter De Wint, born 1783; died 1849. 
James Burnet, born 1788; died 1816. 
Henry Perronet Briggs, rR. a., born 1793; died 1844. 
Henry Liverseege, born 1803; died 1832. 
George Chambers, born about 1799; died 1840—Marine. 
William John Miller, born 1812; died 1845. 
Richard Parkes Bonington, born 1801 ; died 1828. 
George Philip Reinagle, born 1802 ; died 1885—Marine. 
J. W. Allen, born about 1804; died 1852—Landscape. 
Dayid Scott, born 1806; died 1849. 
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Appendix, No. XVIII. 


ST ATEMENT of the Numper of Visitors admitted to Visit the Britis Museum, the NationaL 4 No. XVIII 
ary . : ep L . . 

GALLERY (distinguishing the Vernon GautEry), the ZooLoGicaL Garpens, Kew Garnzns iat 
and Hampron Court Pavace, in the Years 1850, 1851, and 1852. 


= 


——— ES nein 


YEARS. | British Museum, |National ai Vernon Gallery.| (ogee! | Kew Gardens, | Hampton Court 
I a ee Ce 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1950. .|1,098,863 575,005 61,560 | 360,402 179,627 221,119 
1851 | 2,527,216 | 1,005,706 258,152 | 667,243 327,900 1 
1852 507,973 352,220 155,013 | 305,203 231,010 = 
* 


* 165,197 persons in the first six months of 1853 ; 21,521 since July Ist. 


STATEMENT of the Number of Visrrors to the Duxe of NortHuMBERLAND’s CoLLECTIONS 
at Northumberland House and Sion House; and also to the BripecewaTeR GALLERY and 
Winpsor Caste, in the Six Summer Months of 1851, when the Great Exuisirion was open. 


Northumberland House (in town) = - 240,000 persons. 


Sion House (out of town) - - - : : - 110,000 ,, 
Bridgewater Gallery (in town) - - eet os bss - 80,000 _ ,, 
Windsor Castle(outoftown) - - - = = = 129,400 , 
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LETTER from Quarter-master General Freeth to Colonel Mure, m.p., Chairman. . 
Appendix, No. XIX. 


Sir, Horse Guards, 7 July 1853. 
Wiru reference to your letter of the 24th ultimo, addressed to the General Commanding in 
Chief, relative to the “project of rebuilding the National Gallery upon a more extended plan, 
which there is little doubt would render it necessary to place at the disposal of the architect 
the sites of the present barrack, and the workhouse immediately adjoining it,” I am com- 
manded by his Lordship to acquaint you that, in his view of the matter, so far as regards 
the quartering of the troops, it would be impossible to relinquish the barrack : 


1. Because the London duties cannot be performed without the accommodation it 
affords ; more especially as the Portman-street barrack is about to be given up, the lease 
having nearly expired, and it having been found impossible to procure a convenient site 
upon which another can be constructed. 


2. That the present barrack is most conveniently situated, both for the troops it will 
contain, and for the assembly of others, with free egress to the open space of Trafalgar- 
square, the Park, the Horse Guards, and the Houses of Parliament, and near to the locality 
of their duties. It has also proved, in periods of public commotion, of the most important 
service, being the only barrack at the West End (with the exception of that in St. James’s 
Park, near to the Royal Palace) from which troops may be speedily moved in any direction 
through the spacious thoroughfares uniting in Trafalgar-square. — 


3. That no barrack, not combining these advantages, would be eligible for the purposes 
required ; and the necessity of troops on that spot has been proved from the occupation of 
the late Royal Mews by the military for many years (even in their dilapidated state), 
previously to the erection of the National Gallery on the site on which they formerly stood. 


0.50. 504 4, The 
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4. The want of accommodation near to the duties of the troops, obliges the Militay 
authorities to place a battalion in St. John’s Wood, Kensington, and other small barrack. 
from whence it is a march of upwards of three miles to their guards, exposed in all Weather. 
and commencing their duties in wet clothes; all manifestly tending to the injury of the 


health of the troops. 


Under all these circumstances Viscount Hardinge cannot assent to the loss of a barrack 
of such importance, unless another is constructed on nearly the same site, having entranc, 
and egress under the National Gallery, as now existing, with a sufficient parade and )) 
the necessary appurtenances, together with a free carriage communication in the rear, for 
the reception of supplies, and the passage of baggage-wagons., 


I have, &c. 
(signed) J. Freeth, 
Quartermaster-General, 


a a SE I a a ee 


Appendix, No. XX. 


PAPERS referred to in Mr. Spence’s Evidence. 


Arpunti per la Collocazione dei Quadri e Statue nella Galleria di Firenze, 


Net corridori sono collocati i quadri per ordine cronologico, ed a intervalli sono statue e 
busti; solamente perd da una parete, mentre dall’ altra sono le finestre per dar la luce, e sar4 
bene che queste finestre sieno cinque braccia alte da terra ed in forma di lunetta. 


Il colore delle pareti é di color grigio chiaro, e dove campiscono statue sara pid scuro, 
color di pietra. I soffittisono a spartimenti, dipinti sul gusto delle grottesche alla Raffaella. 


{ corridori possono contenere quadri di maggior grandezza, meno che se fossero Capi 
d’ Opera, da meritare un gabbinetto. 


I gabbinetti che contengono i quadri delle diverse scuole non sono molto grandi, come sj 
pud vedere dalla pianta, e la luce viene dalle lanterne nel mezzo; ma ove non si potessero. 
praticare queste lanterne, sara pure una luce buonissima facendo delle lunette, o a due, 0 ai 
quattro lati della stanza. 


Il colore del parato dei gabbineiti sara sempre preferibile il rosso di seta, specialmente 
peri quadri da vedersi in distanza. Perd peri quadri piccolissimi e finiti della scuola Fiam- 
minga e Olandese é pid preferibile il color verde scuro, e Ja luce, non quella delle lanterne, 
ma di finestre grandi, e non tanto alte; e quei quadri che resteranno lontani dalle finestre, 
specialmente i paesi o vedute, sara ben fatto che sieno bilicati, o impernati da una parte per 
potersi girare a piacere verso la luce. 


{1 modo preferibile di attaccare i quadri é il seguente come il pid comodo. 


Una catena di ferro a bastone che circondi in alto tutta la stanza e sostenuta da forti 
ganci, No. 1. 


A questa catena sono attaccati in modo da scorrere dei ferri piani, ove a questi con delle 
viti, fatte a borchia, ed aventi un gancio per appendere il quadro, é da abbassarlo ed alzarlo 
a piacere, No. 2. 


Il numero deg!’ impiegati nella Galleria di Firenze é di 18 0 20. 


Un Direttore, un Segretario, due Commessi, un’ Archivista, un’ Antiquario, un Conserva- 
tore di disegni e stampe, ed un Ristauratore. 


Due Ispettori consegnatari, due Custodi e No. 6 Guardie. 


Tanto i Custodi che le guardie sono persone che hanno fatta 0 conoscono qualche aite 
manuale, come legniajoli, tappezzieri, formatori, rintelatori di quadri, muratori, Ke. ; ¢ !@ 
Direzione presceglie questi artigiani perche possino fare dei lavori, che possono di continwo 
occorrere alla Galleria. 


La Galleria si spazza generalmente una volta per settimana, e pid spesso se occorre, € si fa 
nelle ore avanti di aprirla. 


I quadri si spolverano con i pennacchi di penne di struzzo, e di penne di cappone, ¢ le 
statue e le coruici con le code di volpe. 


Some 
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some further PARTICULARS respecting the Arrangement of Pictures and Statues in the Appendix, No.xX* 
Florentine Gallery of the Uffizii (communicated to the Committee of the National 2 
Gallery by W. B. Spence, from the Direction of the Florentine Galleries). 


Iw the long corridors, the paintings are arranged in chronological order, and at certain 
interne placed statues and busts. This, however, can only be effected on one side, as 
vn the other are the windows which give light to the gallery; and we (the Direction) 
chould advise that these windows should be about eight feet from the ground, and of a 
semicireular shape. 


ae ee ee 
ashame 


ae 


The colour of the walls is of a light grey, and where the statues are placed, the back- 
round is somewhat darker. Phe ceilings are divided into compartments, and painted alla 
Raffaella. The corridors may contain pictures of the largest size, excepting those of the 
highest order (capi d’ opera), which are to be placed in the cabinets. 


= Seer” a 


The cabinets, which contain pictures of different schools, are not very large, as may be 
seen from the plan, and the light is generally obtained from a skylight in the centre; but 
where such a skylight cannot easily be made, semicircular windows, at a certain height, 
either from two or four sides of the room, would answer equally well. 


As regards the colour of the walls of the rooms or cabinets, red silk will be found to be 
the best, especially where there are pictures of a large size, though we have found that in 
the smaller rooms, which contain highly finished Dutch and Flemish pictures, dark green 
silk is preferable. It is also requisite that the light for these small pictures should come 
from side windows, which may be broad, but not ioo high, and not from a central skylight. 
Those pictures which are placed at a distance from the window should be made to turn 
on a pivot. 
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The method of hanging pictures in our gallery is the foliowing: 


A rod of iron which goes round the top of the room, and which is firmly secured, as in 


No. 1. 


fo this rod are attached flat iron bands reaching to the depth required ; these are move- 
able, and by means of a screw having a hook attached to hang the picture on, the paintings 
may be hung high or low, as occasion may require, as in No. 2. 


ee a 


The number of employés in the Gallery of Florence is 18 or 20. 


A director, a secretary, two under secretaries or clerks, a keeper of the archives, an 
antiquary, a keeper of drawings and prints, a restorer, two head inspectors, two keepers, 
and six under inspectors or guards. 


The keepers and guards are all acquainted with some manual art or trade, as carpenters, 
picture-liners, masons, &e., and are employed in the galleries in repairing, &c., when their 
services are necessary. 


The gallery is swept once a week, and oftener if it be requisite; this is done before it is 
open to the public. The pictures are dusted with bunches of ostriches’ feathers, and the 
statues and picture frames with dusters made of the tails of foxes. 


Appendix, No. XXI. App., No. XXL. 


COPY of the CorresPonpence regarding the Conditions on which the Lands at 
Kensington Gore are held by the Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, 15 February 1853. _ 
Tuz Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury having had under their consi- 
deration the arrangements to be made between the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition 
of 1851 and this Board, in relation to the purchases of land for carrying out the plan sug- 
gested in their Second Report, preparatory to the issues which will have to be made out of 
the grant of Parliament in aid of those purchases, 1 have it in command from their Lord- 
ships to transmit to you a copy of a minute which has this day passed their Lordships 
Board on the subject, with their request that you will submit it to the Royal Commissioners, 
and communicate to me, for their Lordships’ information, any observations which the 
Royal Commissioners may desire to make thereon. 
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IT remain, &e. 


Edgar A. Bowring, Esq. (signed) C. E. Trevelyan. 
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COPY of a Treasury Minute, dated 15th February 1853. 


My Lords read the Second Report of the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851, and advert to that part thereof in which the Commissioners refer to their resoluti, 
authorising the outlay of a:sum not exceeding 150,000 1. of the Surplus Fund at theip dic. 
posal in the purchase of land (including their first purchase), upon the condition that He 
Majesty’s Government would engage to recommend to Parliament the contribution of ‘ 
sum of like amount towards the purchases contemplated in their Report, either for account 


of the Royal Commissioners, or for the joint account of the Commissioners and the 
Government, or for division between the:, as might afterwards be determined. 


My Lords read also the Resolution of the House of Commons, dated the 7th Decembe; 
1852, that a sum not exceeding 150,000/. be granted to Her Majesty towards defraying, j) 
the year 1852-53, the purchase of land at Kensington Gore for institutions connected With 
science and art, in aid of the funds already contributed thereto by Her Majesty’s Commi. 


sioners for the Exhibition of 1851. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer states to the Board that the Royal Commissioners haye 
entered into further arrangements for the purchase of land, on the faith of the understanding 
that sucha grant as that made by the House of Commons would be recommended 4 
Parliament; and as the period is now rapidly approaching when some part of this grant wil] 
be absolutely required to complete the purchases in question, it has become necessary to 
settle the terms and arrangements under which such issues shall be made to the Commis. 
sioners, soas, on the one hand, to enable the Commissioners to pay the purchase money 
and, on the other, to secure for the Crown that superintendence and control which is always 
necessary when moneys are granted by Parliament for public purposes. 


Mr. Gladstone informs their Lordships that he has been in personal communication 
with the Royal Commissioners on the subject, and he suggests that an arrangement of the 
following nature should be submitted to them for their consideration. If the Royal Com. 
missioners shall concur therein, and shall express to this Board their readiness to adopt 
and act thereon, then Mr. Gladstone is of opinion that such sums might properly be issued 
from time to time, not exceeding on the whole 150,000/., as may be necessary to enable the 
Royal Commissioners to pay for such lands as shall be purchased to carry out the plan and 


arrangements contemplated in their Second Report. 


It appears to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that, in order to secure that unity of action 
which it is highly desirable to maintain over property purchased from various different 
parties, but intended to be applied to kindred objects, the legal title to the whole should be 
vested in the Commissioners to whom the lands already purchased have been conveyed; 
but he suggests at the same time that, for the purpose of securing to the Crown the right 
of general superintendence, it should be distinctly understood that tie Commissioners should 
hold the whole of such purchases, as well those already made as those to be made here- 
after, subject to such directions of appropriation as shall from time to time be issued by 
this Board in respect to such part, not exceeding one moiety, as shall, by agreement between 
this Board and the Royal Commissioners, be set apart for such institutions connected with 
science and art, as are more immediately dependent upon, and supported by the Govern- 
ment from funds voted by Parliament; and subject also, with respect to the other part 
thereof, to such general superintendence-by the Lords of the Treasury as may be necessary 
to secure that the appropriation proposed to be made, and all the arrangements in relation 
thereto as regards buildings to be erected thereon, shall be in conformity with some general 
plan, which shal! be adopted as applicable to all parts of the property, whether such build- 
ings shall be erected from public moneys, or by private subscription. 


On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone thinks it should be understood that no buildings 
shall be erected at the public expense on any portion of the property, the whole of which 
will have been acquired for the publie by the joint contribution, in equal moieties, of Parlia- 
ment on the one hand, and of the Royal Commissioners on the other, without first giving 
to the Royal Commissioners opportunity of submitting to this Board their objections, if 
any should oceur to them, to what may be proposed in respect to such buildings, whereby 
a joint superintendence of a beneficial character would be secured for the public over the 


whole. 


It further appears to the Chancellor of the Exchequer that it would be an additional ad- 
ventage, should the Royal Commissioners see ‘no objection thereto, if certain great Officers 
of State, viz., the Lord President of the Council, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the President of the Board of Trade, and the First Gommissioner 
of Works, were nominated ex-officio members of the Commission ; by which means facility 
of communication between the Government and the Commission would be established, and 
at all times maintained. 


If it shall appear to the Royal Commissioners that these arrangements would not impede 
them in the discharge -of-their-important duties, but-would-coutribute to an harmonious 


action between them and the Government, then the Chancellor of the Exchequer thinks 
that, 
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that, upon the expression of their determination to adopt and act upon them, and to concur 
a such measures as may be necessary for giving full effect to the proposed plan when the 

yurchases shall have been completed, their Lordships would be fully warranted in making 

guch issues out of the 150,000 /. as might be applied for in the meantime, % a ee 
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pe Fae 
Sir, Palace of Westminster, 23 February 1853. iy 
I am directed by Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, toacknowledee ‘i 
the receipt of your letter of the 15th instant, transmitting, for the purpose of its beg laid ANE 
pefore the Commissioners, a copy cf the Minute of the Lords Commissioners of Her i iter 
Majesty's Treasury, in which their Lordships suggest, for the consideration of the Royal . Pe 
Commissioners, the arrangements which, in their opinion, it will be proper to adopt in rela- Weal | 
tion to the purchases of jand for carrying out the plan suggested in the Second Report of Cit 
the Commissioners, preparatory to the issues which will have to be made out of the grant bat 
of Parliament in aid of those purchases. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners direct me, in reply, to express to their Lordsliips their 
entire concurrence in the propriety of the several arrangements proposed in their Lordships’ 
Minute, aud their readiness to adopt and act upon them. They have accordingly, at their ) 
meeting held this day, elected the Lord President of the Council, the First Lord of the Within 
Treasury, the Chancellor of the Exehequer, the President of the Board of Trade, and the ah | 
First Commissioner of Works, ex-officio members of the Commission, in pursuance of the Petia) 
powers conferred upon them by their charter of incorporation. 


J am further directed to state that Her Majesty’s Commissioners will be prepared to unite Re na 


with the Lords of the Treasury, at the proper period, in taking such further measures as f Hi 
may appear to be necessary for giving full effect to their Lordships’ Minute. Saati | 
I have, &c. ia kif i 
Sir C. E. Trevelyan, «.c.B. (signed) Edgar A. Bowring. Wa 
bi | 
} 
App., No. XXII. mana 
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* , { i a 
Answers to QueERres on the GALLERIES and Musgeums of Fine ARTs in Weebed 
different Countries (continued from Appendix, No. VII., page 757). 


[These Answers were received too late io be incorporated with those in Appendix, No. V EI.] 


QUESTIONS.—(Repeated from pages 753—757.) ol! : 


aie eco ates Wil 
1. Arg the national collections of antiquity and fine art in united in a single Ole 
building, or in buildings contiguous to each other? Or, 


ii 
2. Are the different collections, or any portions of them, arranged in altogether separate ) 
edifices ? 


3. What are the precise definition and limits of the classes of objects exhibited or pre- 
é J . 2 ; - >? 
served in the galleries under the head of “ Antiquity and Fine Art”? 


ee 


4. Does, for example, the pictorial department include painted vases, antique frescoes, 
or engravings and original drawings ? 


—— Ss Car apni = we 


6. Does the establishment comprise a collection of casts of ancient sculptures, including 
architectural models ? 


5. Does the department of ancient sculpture include coins, gems, and ancient inscriptions ? ie 
I 
| 


7. Does it contain copies of paintings of value or interest not in the national collection ? 


8. Is there any space set apart for the purpose of exhibiting to the public valuable works 
of art that may be temporarily deposited in the galleries for that purpose, or for the conve- 
ence of the proprietors ? 


ae alee 
a - ————— 
| 


—_— 


9. Are the different collections, whether in the same or separate buildings, under a single 
or separate directorship ? 


10. Is that directorship, whether united or separate, vested in a single superior officer or 
president, to whom the other officers employed in the establishment are subordinate and 
Tesponsible? or is it vested in a board or committee of managers possessing co equal 

9.59. §P2 powers, 


oe ee 


re 
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= 
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how jg 


powers, and conducting business by votes of the amon of their body; and if so, 
irectorship consist in a combination of 


that committee composed? or, thirdly, does the 
these two modes ? 


11. Are those superior directors or managers paid, or are the services of any of the 
gratuitous ? tog 


12. Is the immediate directorship or management of the several institutions, if united 
of each, if separate, subject to the controlling power of a minister of state ? or is it in Steelt 
an independent department of administration, responsible to the Sovereign, but to no syb 
ordinate authority ? a 


13. Are there any printed or written documents relating to the constitution of this direc. 
torship, of which copies may be sent. 


14. Is the superintendence of other branches of administrative business, such as architec. 
tural improvements and repairs, hiring of servants, and other ordinary details of manage. 
ment and expenditure, vested in the same officer, or board of officers, as the superintendence 
of the works of art contained in the galleries? 


15. How far is the special papariategcente of different but cognate branches of art op 
antiquity combined or separate ‘ 


16. Are there, for example, special superintendents for each of the branches of pictures 
engravings, and drawings ; of jreek sculpture, Egyptian sculpture, coins, vases, Xc. Kc, ? 
And if not, in what cases is the special superintendence of such branches combined ? 


17. What is the practice followed in respect to cleaning and restoring pictures or sculp- 
tured monuments ? 


18. In whom are yested the power and responsibility of ordering such cleaning and resto. 
ration, or of pointing out and superintending the mode and degree in which those operations 
should be executed ? 


19. Whether, and to what extent has the principle of historical and chronological 
arrangement, according to ages, epochs, and schools of art, been adopted in the collections? 


20. What are the funds at the disposal of the managers ? 


21. How far do they consist of independent revenue accruing from endowments or be- 
quests? How far of annual grants or advances from the ordinary revenues of the State 


. ‘ : 

32, In what mode and by what advice or authority, are effected those acquisitions of 
works of art which take place from time to time for the extension or maintenance of the 
collections ? 


23. Do those acquisitions include the productions of contemporary art? 


24, Are agents employed, either by mission or correspondence, in foreign countries to 
efiect such acquisitions ? 


25. Is there any annual sum of money, andif so what sum, specially set apart for these 
objects ? 


26. On how many days of the week, and during how many hours of each day, are the 
galleries open to the public ? 


27. On what days are the galleries closed to the public, but open to artisis / 


28. During what period or periods of the year are the galleries closed entirely, for the 
purpose of cleaning or repairs, or of vacation to officers ? 


29, To what extent are copying of pictures, modelling casts of statues, or tracing of 
engravings, permitted in the galleries, and under what conditions or restrictions ? 


30. Is there any printed copy of regulations or instructions as to the management of the 
collections or galleries, or as to the admission of the public. 
(If so it would be desirable that a copy of these regulations be transmitted with the 
answer, &c.) 


31. Are there complete and accurate catalogues of the collection ? 
32. Are those catalogues printed and circulated ? 


33. Is there any person, native or foreign, now in England, who is competent to give 
full and accurate information to a Committee of the House of Commons on the sever! 
heads of inquiry above specified ? 

34, And 
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shu o o 3 
94, And if not, could any person so qualified be found at whoxweuldefor 
P reasonable remuneration on account of logs of time and travelling expenses, be willing to 
ses ‘or a NOS “ine sruinan 3 - nit a > 
visit London for the purpose during the ensuing months ct May and June? 


35. Lt would also be desirable that the person so accredited shou 
the architectural arrangement of the galleries, &c. with which he is ¢ 


other general details of their arrangement and internal economy, a 
with a rough plan of the building. : 


Id be conversant with 
onnected, and with the 
nd should be provided 


LL SSSA 


ANSWERS FROM THE HAGUE. 


Reponses du Directeur du Cabinet Royal de Tableaux a la Pie 
12 6. Sauf une douzaine de bustes ou statuettes e 
Pays-Bas, la collection dont il 
écoles anciennes. 
Dane eer batiment ou elle est établie au premier, se trouve A la vérité un cabinet 
i sages ig Japonnais et autres, ayant trait 4 Vhistoire de la Neerlande, mais les 
collections sont tout a fait distinctes, et leurs administrations entidrement séparées. 


bust n marbre, se rapportant a l’histoire des 
sagit comprend exclusivement des tableaux de différentes 


7. Il se peut que parmi les tableaux s’en trouvent dont Voriginalité est 


a douteuse et que 
’on pourrait qualifier de copies, 


mais comme telles ils ne sont point admis ou classés, et la 

nature de la collection ne comporte pas d’y joindre des copies confectionnées dans ce but. 
s, Aucune place n'est reservée a ces fins. Les expositions de tableaux et d’objets d’art, 
. . “*\ . a / 4 : . . . 

soit particulieres soit générales, ou dans un but philantropique, ont lieu dans un local 

appartenant a la ville ou ’académie de dessin se trouve établie. 

| 


9, Vuir la réponse donnée ad 1 a 6. 


10. La surintendance est confiée 4 un directeur auquel sont adjoints et responsables un 
csous-directeur et deux gardiens. 

En outre un concierge et portier demeure dans le local, et est également responsable 
envers le directeur de la collection de curiosités mentionnée ci-dessus. 


11. Le directeur n’est point salarié. Le sous-directeur, les gardiens et le portier ont un 
traitement et l'on fournit en outre au dernier l’éclairage et le chauffage. 


12. Le directeur est sous les ordres du ministre de l’intérieur, dont il regoit des ordres et 
anguel il adresse ses propositions et ses rapports. 
ce 
13. Le directeur et ses employés ont des instructions, mais qui ne sont pas imprimées et 
dont la communication offrirait peu d’intérét. 


14. Comme le batiment appartient a l’état, les réparations ou améliorations proprement 
dites du local ne sont point du ressort du directeur. Cette partie est soignée par la 
surintendance des édifices publics (Ministére de |’Intérieur). Le mobilier et ce qui s’y 
rattache tombe dans les attributions du directeur. 


15 et 16. Voir le réponse ad 1 a 6. 


17. Sauf les cas imprévus et qui nécessiteraient une opération immédiate, les tableaux 
sont lavés chaque année, au milieu de |’été, lorsque l’atmospheére est sec et le moins chargé 
de vapeurs. 

A cette méme époque l’on fait vernir plus ou moins les tableaux qui en auraient besoin. 


18. Ce droit est dévolu au directeur, assisté du sous-directeur, qui sont autant que 
possible responsables des opérations qu’ils jugent nécessaires. Libre au directeur cependant 
} poe a 4 . ; “y eae 3 > | ae : 
de demander pour quelque cas spécial l’autorisation ou les ordres du Ministre de l’Intérieur. 


19. Il n’y point d’arrangement historique ou chronologique. Le gout et l’harmonie 
}1¢sident seuls au placement des tableaux. 


22. Lorsqu’il y aurait une acquisition a faire, le directeur adresse a cet égard une 
proposition au Ministre de I’Intérieur, qui décide, avec ou sans le consentement du Roi, et 
soigne le paiement. 


- . aA es” ar 

23. La collection d’objets d’art moderne se trouve a Harlem. 
? ‘4 iA 7 . 3 \ a re « Oe 

24, Le cas échéant on agirait d’aprés les circonstances. 


26. Tous les jours depuis neuf heures du matin jusqu’a trois heures de relevée, sauf les 
a = “ 4 a % ~ ? bs > TA > "2 TA 
Dimanches et jours de féte. Le Samedi le cabinet est ferme a une heure de relevée. 


27. Les artistes et le public sont admis indistinctement. 


. . - - = aim oat rer 4 4 f\ a 
28. A moins de circonstances extraordinaires, Je musée est ouvert toute l année, meme 
lorsque lon s’oecupe du nettoyage et de Ventretien des tableaux, les différents appartements 
ietant pas entamés tous a la foils. 
IIn’y a point de vacances pour les employés. i oi 
0.59. 5P3 29. On 
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if at | 
oat aH dn)’ App., No. XXII, 29. On permet de faire des études ou des copies d’aprés les tableaux, apres €N ayo}, 
ann 4 MM dp —- obtenu la permission du directeur, ou du sous-directeur; la grandeur est laiss¢e au choix 4 
? } } 2) wi 4 l’artiste ou de l’amateur. F 
ie ee aie a a oe spéci imprimé ‘admissi 

Thad ah a 30. Il n’y a pas de réglement spécial ou imprimé pour l’admission du public. La poli 

it it . des salles est confieé aux gardiens. oe 

rf { Quant aux artistes et amateurs qui désireraient travailler au musée lon s’est borné 3 
BRP établir les régles dont ci-joint copie. 4 


t 
t 
f 
31 et 32. L’on voudra bien trouver également annexe aux présentes réponses ia 
| exemplaire de la notice imprimée du cabinet. 
| 


33 4 35. L’on ignore s’il se trouve 4 Londres une personne apte a donner des détaj). 

ultérieurs sur les différentes questions, mais si tel ne fut pas le cas, il y aurait probablement 
| Mh moyen de désigner ici une personne non seulement assez a la hauteur pour satisfaire 
tl i f désir exprimé, mais aussi disposée a s’y rendre aux conditions indiquées. 


Les artistes ou amateurs qui désireraient faire des études ou des copies d’apres quelque 
| tableau de la galerie, devront avoir une permission du directeur ou du sous-directeur. 


. Les tableaux choisis a cet effet ne pourront étre déplacés pour €tre mis sur des cheyalets. 
: seulement s’ils se trouvaient dans un jour peu favorable, un changement momentaire pourrait, 
. ‘ , 
‘ 
. 


au 


autant que possible, étre autorisé par le directeur ou le sous-directeur, sans que toutefois 
l’on y soit obligé ; et si des echafaudages sont nécessaires, les artistes ou amateurs les feroyt 
construire a leurs frais. 
L’application de papier a caiquer sur les tableaux est défendue, 
; Si Jes tableaux étaient ternes ou imbus, l’usage d’un moyen quelconque pour y remédier 
: est interdit, et c’est aux soins du sous-directeur qu’on devra avoir recours, 
Le directeur pourra défendre de faire des études ou des copies, si, contre toute attente, 
: des motifs fondés l’y engageaient. 


SS 


{\\ ANSWERS FROM ST. PETERSBURGH. 


| Les collections d’antiquités et d’objets d’art A St. Petersbourg sont réunies dans le 
. Musée de l’Ermitage Impérial qui forme un seul batiment, contigu au palais de Sa Majesté. 
til Les armes anciennes européennes et orientales sont conservées a la résidence impériale 
ee de Tsarskoe Selo, od elles forment un Musée, qui est publié sous le titre de Musée de 
Tsarskoe Selo, S. Petersbourg et Carlsruhe, 1835-53, folio. 

Cette collection est sous les ordres du Bibliothécaire de Sa Majesté. 

{i y a en outre: 

Des collections scientifiques et ethnographiques au Musée de |’Académie des Sciences, 
qui de méme que toutes les collections des universités de l’empire sont du ressort du 
Ministre de |’Instruction Publique. 


6 EATS 


Il y aa Moscou : 
Le Musée de !’Oroujeinaia Palata (Trésor des armures), connu maintenant par la pub- 
lication, Dpebnocmu Pocciuckaro Tocydapemba, Antiquités de l’Empire de Russie. 
Au Musée de |’Ermitage Impérial les collections sont divisées en deux sections. 
1. Section. Ll. Section. 
Médailles. Galerie de tableaux. 
* GIy ae 4 
. Pierres gravées. ; Dessins originaux. 
} fi Antiques (la Sculpture exceptée) com- 
| prenant vases peints, objets en or, Sculpture. 
argent, bronze, ete. Majolica. 
Bibliotheque. F nie 
Estampes Collection de vases et coupes de diverses 
Les objets, dont se composent ces col- grandeurs en lapis lazul, malachite, ue 
lections, sont disposés en ordre sys- porphyre, aventurine, agate et autres prertes 
tématique dans des salles, galeries dures et objets en mosaique, et 
et cabinets. Collection dite des objets précieux. 


Le Musée de l’Ermitage ne posstde pas des platres d’objets de sculpture ancienne nl 
: de modéles d’architecture ; il s’en trouve une collection 4 l’Académie Impériale des Beau x- 
Arts, qui posséde également des copies d’un certain nombre de tableaux de maitres ancien: 


_. , . , *,* : De ‘ rte- 
Il n’éxiste pas au Musée de l’Ermitage de satle pour l’éxposition d’objets d'art appar’ 

4 . nant a des particuliers. Mais quant aux tableaux il y a des expositions publiques 4 |’ Aca 
démie Impériale des Beaux-Arts. 


L Cs 
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Les collections du Musée de l’Ermitage, de celui de T 
Palata de Moscou, de la Bibliothéque Impériale Rollanes ie . 
yAcadémie Impériale des Beaux Arts, sous la dir 
de |’Empereur. 
Les affaires d’administration du Musé 


e de l’Ermitage (qui corres ? 
er 1 ; : armitag spond A ce que Von 
nommait a Paris le Cabinet du Roi) sont confiées aux deux chefs He la re at de Ta 
gde Section. Ils prennent les ordres de Jeur chef immédiat M* le Grand Maréchal de 


in “i . nh ~ ‘ae 2 ’ 
ja Cour, qui en refere au Ministre, lequel n’a de compte a rendre qu’A Sa Majesté. 


elo, de l’Oroujeinaia 
i A 

le sont de méme que celles de 
ection supérieure du Ministre de la Maison 


Ilya des réglements particuliers concernant l’administration du Musée del’ Ermitage 

Les deux chefs de sections ont la surveillance et la responsabilité des ealsciake ui 
leur sont confiées. Ces collections ont leurs conservateurs spéciaux pour les méduitiee, 
camées, antiques, livres, estampes, tableaux, sculpture, ete. ; ces conservateurs sont resr on- 
gables envers leurs chefs de section, qui ont la direction des travaux. ; es 

Les chefs de section, leurs adjoints conservateurs et leurs employés regoivent un traite- 
. ment de la Couronne et jouissent de tous les avantages du service de l’Etat. 

Les autres parties de Padministration du Musée, comme réparations, entretien des bati- 

ments, ete., ne dépendent que de l’autoriié supérieure susmentionnée. 


Pour maintenir toujours en bon état les tableaux et objet 
restaurateurs de tableaux, attachés a ’Ermitage et l’adjoint du chef pour la partie de la 
sculpture, font chaque jour ] inspection des tableaux, statues, bustes, bas-reliefs, vases, etc., 
pour sassurer de leur €tat et previennent le chef de section des réparations qui peuvent 
étre nécessaires. Afin d assurer ce service quant aux tableaux, toute la collection de ces 
derniers se trouve partagée entre les six restaurateurs, qui veillent 4 ce qu’aucun des 
tableaux, qui leur sont confiés, ne manque des soins de restauration nécessaire et a temps. 

Tous les travaux de restauration mécanique et artistique se font par ordre direct du chef 
de la 24¢ section de |’Ermitage, qui seul surveille ces restaurations. 

Les tableaux sont divisés par écoles, comme suit: Ecoles Italienne, Espagnole, Flamande 
Hollandaise, Anglaise, Allemande, Frangaise, et école Russe contemporaine. ; 

Dans la disposition de ces écoles dans les salles on a eu soin de réunir ensemble, autant 
que possible, les tableaux d’un méme maitre, d’une méme nation et d’une méme époque. 

Les objets de sculpture sont classés en objets de sculpture Egyptienne, Grecque, Romaine 
de la Renaissance, et de l’école Russe contemporaine. ri 4 


s de sculpture, les six 


Les collections scientifiques et archéologiques, la bibliothéque et les estampes sont 


classées et cataloguées systematiquement, et l’on a adopté en cela les bases, admises géné- 
ralement dans les Musées en Europe. 


Le Musée dispose pour son entretien, son administration et ses achats de sommes fixes 
annuelles, tirées du ‘l’résor, et dont il est rendu compte au Ministre. 

Les acquisitions extraordinaires se font par ordre Supreme, aprés l’examen par les chefs 

. - , . , > 

de section des objets proposes. Les produits de l’art contemporain n’en sont pas exclus, 
s'ils méritent une attention particuliére, 

Il existe 4 Rome, auprés de la Mission de Russie, une commission spéciale, instituée 

~ A _ . ~ . a Nn 

par ordre Supréme pour la recherche des objets d’art qui peuvent offrir de l’intérét pour 
PErmitage. 


Quelquefois des agents sont envoyés dans ce but a l’etranger par ordre Supréme. 
Il n’y a pas de somme annuelle, fixée pour cela. 


Les visiteurs au Musée de l’Ermitage sont admis chaque jour de la semaine, sans en 
excepter les fétes, de 10 heures du matin jusqu’au soir, et en hiver aussi longtemps que le 
jour le permet. 

Les galeries sont fermées partiellement quand il y a des travaux de restauration dans les 
bitiments. 

I] n’existe pas de temps de vacances pour les employés. 


On permet les copies des tableaux au Museé, de méme que celles des gravures, et cela 
avec libéralité, mais avec toute la rigueur de surveillance nécessaire. 

L’autorisation de copier des tableaux se donne par le chef de Ja 24¢ section sur un témoig- 
nage que la personne qui demande cette permission s’occupe effectivement de peinture. 
Ce témoignage doit étre présenté pour les artistes de la part de l’Académie des Beaux-Arts, 
pour les amateurs de la part de personnes connues, et en declarant de vouloir suivre en 
toutes choses les réglements prescrits 4 ce sujet. En vertu de ce certificat si le chef de la 
2¢e section n’a pas de son coté quelque motif de refus, il autorise la copie des tableaux. 
Cette autorisation munie de sa signature, cloit tre renouvelée au commencement de chaque 
année, I] n’est pas permis sans autorisation spéciale, de détacher les tableaux des murs 
pour en faire la copie. Pour copier les tableaux placés au haut des murs on se sert 
d’échelles mobiles 4 plate-forme. 

L’autorisation de prendre des empreintes en plaitre des objets de sculpture ne se donne 
que par ordre Supréme. 


Il y a des catalogues détaillés et systématiques pour toutes les collections du Musée ; 
jusqu’a présent ces catalogues n’existent qu’en manuscrit, 


0.59. 5P4 On 
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- : 

4 Nal App., No. XXII. On ne connait pas de personne en Angleterre, qui puisse rendre compte de toutes is. 
. le —— questions, posées par ordre du gouvernement Anglais. 

} Il y a sans doute au Musée de Sa Majesté des personnes, qui pourraient faire au Comitg 
i | institué a cet effet les réponses a ce sujet, Mais ces personnes, occupces de leur charge, 
ali Hl ne sont pas disponibles. dak z 
hte 4 Le Chef de la 1te Section du Musée, 

/ | Pillez. 


Le Chef de la 24e Section du Musée. 


F. Brun). 


4 _ amet 


St. Petersbourg, le 6 Juin 1853. 
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a a ANSWERS FROM AMSTERDAM. 

Rerry to the Questions of the Committee for the National Gallery by the Board of 
Management, &c. of the National Museum and of the Collection of Modern Paintings 
in the Pavilion ‘‘ Welgelegen,” near Haarlem. "1 


am 


In the building of the National Museum at Amsterdam, there is a collection of paintings 
by old masters and a cabinet of etchings and engravings of all the known schools. 

Under the head of paintings, coloured vases, antique frescoes, statuary and drawings are 
not included. rf 

This is also the case as regards the collection of coins and medals, cut stones and ancient 
inscriptions. 
| There are no copies of the original paintings in the collection. 

One-half of the building containing the National Museum at Amsterdam is used for thy 

Royal Academy of Science, and it also contains the library of the said academy ; this is ay 
entirely separate body, the only connexion existing between it and the National Museum 
being in the mutual use of the large hall down stairs, where a monthly meeting of the 
members of the Academy takes place. 
The direction of the National Museum and of the collection of modern paintings in the 
pI Pavilion near Haarlem, is confided to a Board of Management, consisting of from three to 
five members, of whom one acts as president aud one as secretary; all the other officials 
ma are responsible to the Board of Management. 
Ye The members of this Board of Control have the right to act upon a majority ; on the 
decease or resignation of a member, they propose a new member to the King; the other 
employés (as far as regards the officials) are also, upon their recommendation, appointed 
by His Majesty; the porters and servants are appointed and discharged by them as they 
may think fit. The members of the Board of Management receive no remuneration for 
their services. 

The Board of Management is in immediate connexion with the Minister for the Home 
Department, and is placed under the control of his department. ‘There is a Royal Order 
by which the Board of Management is appointed, and which contains the regulations. 

Architectural improvements or changes are not within the province of the Board, and 
are done on the part of the Government; appointing servants and other ordinary afiairs of 
management and expenditure, must, to be of force, be ordered by the Board of Manage- 
ment. 

The control of the Board of Management is confined to the two collections aforenamed, 
and does not extend to any collateral branches of arts and sciences ; in the National 
Museum there are overseers or inspectors, one of whom takes charge of the collection of 
Fate engravings, and the other of the paintings, whilst the latter assists the secretary in the dis- 
charge of the administrative duties ; the service in the National Museum is, however, so 
organised, that in the event of the sickness or absence of one of the overseers, the otlier 
. takes charge of both collections. As regards the cleaning and repairing of paintings, the 
| treatment, of course, depends entirely upon the requirements of the painting. The Board 
of Management orders the cieaning and repairing of the painting ; with the Board rests the 
responsibility. 

As the National Gallery of paintings owes its reputation principally to the woiks of the 
Dutch School, the order observed in placing them, has been more with reference to thei 
relative harmony of colour, than with respect to their historical and chronologieal dates, 
which have not been followed. , 

| The collection of prints is arranged according to the known schools of different nations, 
and those authors who have described them with the greatest precision have been as much 
as possible followed ; where these, however, were wanting, the centuries, periods and schools 
of art are mentioned. 

The Board of Management has no other funds at its command than are every half year 
placed at its disposal by the department for Home Affairs. 

Thursdays and Fridays, from 10 4.™. to 3 ep. M., the collection is open to the public. 
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) ; Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays, at the same hours, the Museum is open to artists, 
: { 2 - oi 3 J 
; provided they are natives of Amsterdam. 
ry . ~ . ~ o. 1” 
, The rooms are never closed at a fixed period for cleaning or repairing. 
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There are no holidays for the officials. On the 1st and 15th of each th arti 
a abled to give notice should they wish to copy paintings or epleiivinie : hep “i nega etra 
themselves to a committee from the Board of Management, with proofs of their talent 
There is no printed regulation with reference to admission. r : 
There is an alphabetical catalogue in French and Dutch to be had at the building for 
5 celts. Y : 4 
r f thiceinene of — =r pr is a very elaborately detailed manuscript. 
"here is nobody in Kngland at present capable of giving to t I i 
* detailed information they oe ay 6 Giving, to. the Commision, the ae 


[t certainly would be possible to find a person capable and disposed to give the Com- 
mittee information and advice. 
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ANSWERS FROM HAARLEM. 


Rapty to the Questions of the Committee for the National Gallery, by the Board of 


Management, &c. of the National Gallery and of the Collection of Modern Paintings in 
the Pavilion “ Welgelegen,” near Haarlem. 


In the building “ Welgelegen ” there are, besides the collection of modern paintings, by 
Dutch masters, a few busts of marble and images of plaster. 

The collection of paintings is entirely separate from the other apartments in this building ; 
the wing is fitted up asa geological museum undera separate control. 

There are no copies in the collection of the original paintings which are there. 

As regards the superintendence and its formation and working, the answers given regard- 
ing the National Museum are sufficient, as one Board of Directors controls both collections. 
The Board of Management, however, is expected, in cases which are not of daily occurrence, 
to consult the director of the Royal Collection of Paintings at the Hague. 

The Board of Directors do not either receive any remuneration for their services to the 
collection at the Pavilion. 

There is also a Royal order by which the Board of Management is appointed for this 
collection, and which contains the regulations. 

Architectural improvements or changes are not within the jurisdiction of the Board, and 
are made on the part of the Government; appointing and discharging servants and other 
ordinary affairs of management and expenditure must be ordered by the Board to have full 
weight. 

The control is confined exclusively to the collection of paintings, marble busts and figures 
of plaster, and does not extend to any collateral branches of arts or antiquities; there is 
an inspector who has charge of the collection, and who is responsible to the Board of 
Management. 

The Board of Management gives instructions regarding the cleaning and repairing of the 
paintings, and the responsibility lies with the Board. 

The mode of cleaning and repairing depends upon the condition of the painting. 

As this is far from being a complete collection of the modern Dutch School, the general 
effect alone has been observed in placing these paintings. 

The collection is open to the public the entire week, from 10 a. M. till 4 P. M. 

For artists, the collection is open the four first days in every week from 10 A. M. to 
4p.M.; they address themselves to the inspector, who brings the subject before the Board 
in writing, upon which admission is granted or refused. 

There is no printed regulation regarding the admission of the public. 

There is an alphabetical printed catalogue in the French and Dutch languages, which can 
be obtained at the Museum for 50 cents. 


ANSWERS FROM LEYDEN. 


Answers to the Heads of Inquiry proposed to be submitted to the Directors of the 
Galleries of Fine Arts, &c., in Leyden. 


1. Tur Government’s Museum of Antiquities at Leyden. 
Medal-room of the University of Leyden. 


2. The collections of antiquities in Leyden are united in a single building, 
The medals of the University are arranged ina separate room in the same building. 


3. Under the head of antiquity, every object from extinct nations or civilisations. which 
are passed away and have made room for new manners and customs. ' 
he Christian monuments are not included as soon as they belong to the Middle Ages. 
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App.,-No.. XXII, The head divisions of the Museum are : 


I, Asiatic Antiquities, to which are reported also the Carthaginian monuments, and il 
that have decidedly preserved their Asiatic character. q oMers 

II. African (or rather Egyptian) monuments. 

III. Greek, Roman, Etruscan. 

IV. European Antiquities (except Greek, Roman, and Etruscan). 

V. American Antiquities. 

VI. Drawings and Plates. 


The Medal-room of the University contains medals and coins of every age. 


5. The Antiquarian Department does not include coins and gems, except a few gneq: 
mens for special purposes, as there exists atthe Hague a separate museum of coins, meq. 
and gems of the Government. va 


6. Some casts of the most celebrated ancient sculptures, and a collection of casts of 
gems. In general, the casts are intended to represent the originals if the latter cagy 
be got. t 

Models and drawings of architectural and other monuments are likewise collected. 


8. Monuments not belonging to the Museum are received, exposed, and taken care of 
for an unlimited time, but they remain always at the disposition of the owners. 


] . 9. No. 


4 10, The superintendence of the Museum of Antiquities is entrusted to a superior office; 
with the title of Director; a second officer is appointed with the title of Conservator, ’ 
a The directorship of the medal-room of the University is entrusted to an officer with th¢ 
| ' title of Director, who at present bears at the same time the title of Nominal Extraordina; 
; : Professor of the University. , 


| f 11. They are paid. 


12. The directorship of the Museum of Antiquities is subject to the controlling powe 
bin of the Minister of Home Affairs. 
| The directorship of the medal-room to the curators (trustees) of the Leyden University 


i ‘ Pn 13. There are no printed documents ; but there exist written instructions, which, for the 
Museum, in consequence of change of the officers appointed, and their respective rank, are 
| for the greatest part practically abolished. 


) 14. It is vested in the same officer; but with regard to the building itself, its im. 
i} . provements and repairs, the consent or approbation of the curators of the University is 
| required, the University’s funds being charged with the expenses for the building. 


15. The Museum of Antiquities, not comprehending objects of cognate, and 


16. (Modern) branches of art, no special superintendents are appointed. 


— 
ee 


17. No particular practice; the monuments are cleaned in the manner the best appro- 
priated to their nature, and the less exposing them to the dangers of being degraded. 
The practice of cleaning should require a separate indication not only for every class of 
objects, but even for every object in particular. 

As for restoring, no other restorations are practised except the most necessary ones, and 
such which are required to show the use and the destination of the object ; and great care 
is taken that at the first view the original parts can be distinguished“from the restorations. 


4 Te < 


18. In the chief officer, the director. 
19. The historical and chronological arrangement is only adopted as a secondary one. 
(intel 22. They are different, according to circumstances, for the Museum. 


| | 23. The medal-room contains also the modern coins, in so far as its acquisitions include 
the productions of contemporary art. 
24. In the last years not, except by private friends and relations of the Directors. 


But the principal treasures of the Museum have been acquired by special agents in foreign 
countries, paid by the Government. 


= a 


26, The Museum of Antiquities is open to the public every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, from 11 to 4; privately on every day of the week, during the months of April, 
May, June, July, August, and September, from 7 to 7. 

During the months of October, February, and March, from 8 to 5. 

During the months of January, November, and December, from 9 to 4. 

On Sundays, and the greater feast days (Christmas-day, Easter-Monday, Ascension-day, 
and the Monday after Whit-Sunday), only from 12 o’clock, after the morning service 
being finished. 

The medal-room is not open to the public, but may be visited by application to its 
Director, at every hour of the day. 


27, dee 
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a7. See ad 26. 


og. They are not entirely closed at regular periods, but only in time of the utmost 
necessity, In consequence of repairs, &c. Hitherto, however, such has never been the 
case+ 

99. With regard to the Museum of Antiquities, as much as the safety of the monu- 


ments allows, and can be done without too much inconvenience to the visitors, besides under 
the conditions specified ad 30. 


30. The principal regulations for the Museum of Antiquities are the following : 

The attendants are not allowed to receive any fees from the visitors on the public hours 
(conf. ad 26); on private days it is allowed, but they may not claim it. 

Visitors shall leave their walking-sticks, umbrellas, and parasols at the entrance; they 
can get tickets, if necessary, to reclaim their property on leaving the Museum, and the 
attendant 18 allowed to receive a small fee for having taken care of the objects. 

Visitors, or one of each company, who by this is accountable for the rest, shall enter 
their names, profession, and residence in the album, before being admitted. 

Scholars, artists, or students, who desire to visit the Museum continually, for a certain 
ime, for their own study or other scientific purposes, can, on application, get an admittance- 
ticket from the Director, under the condition not to publish the objects without a special 
ermission, and of presenting, if such a permission is given, a copy of the work to the 
Museum. aR 

As often as it is deemed necessary, in particular circumstances, the Museum shall be 


closed ; and during that time, admittance alone be granted in very extraordinary and 
urgent cases. 


31. Of the Museum of Antiquities, they are; of the University’s Medal-room, only a 
MS. catalogue. 


32, Printed and circulated, and to be got at the entrance of the Museum. 
33. As far as I know, there is not. 


34, The Director of the Museum of Antiquities is very willing, under the conditions that 
he shall be kept free of expenses, to give any further or ampler information, if desired, and 
even to come over to London for the purpose, which, however, he thinks the Committee 
will find not absolutely required. 


The Director of the Netherland Musem of Antiquities, at Leyden, 


(signed) Dr. C. Leemans. 
Leyden, 30 May 1853. 
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ANALYSIS OF INDEX. 


APs apeTICAL and CLASSIFIED LIST of the Principat Heapinés in the following InpEx, with the Paging 
at which they will respectively be found. 
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CraupEs PicTures;: 
I. Critical Remarks oa the Style and other 


Characteristics of this Master - - 

II. General Results of the recent appa, 
of his Pictures - - : 

III. Evidence in Detail with regard to euch 
Picture - . - . - ~ 

1. The Annunciation - - - 

2. The Queen of Sheba . - 

i. Process used in Cleaning 

the Picture - * ~ 


ii. Criticism on the Results of 
the Cleaning © ~ 
iii. Evidence in answer to Ob- 


jections to the Cleaning 

3. The St Ursula - - 
4, The Meeting of Isaac atid Re- 
becca - - : - 


5. Other Pictures, viz., the David 
at the Cave of Adullam, the 


Death of Procis, &c. - - 

IV. Paper laid before the Committee - - 
Cleaning, ~ i : - - . . “ 
Glazings - - ° ~ « . . . 
Scumbling - . ‘is i a . r 
Cleaner to the Gallery ° - é 4 _ 7 
Assistant Cleaners - ~ ° m i. > 
Cleaning - - - . . ; . 
Picture Cleaners : - - is 3 : 


Seguier, Mr. John 


’ 
’ 
’ 
’ 
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CLEANING: 
I. As to the Picture-cleaning at the National 
Gallery 
Rs ‘Proceedings of the Trustees in 
regard to Cleaning during the 
Keeperships of Mr, W. Se- 
guier, Sir C. Eastlake, and 
Mr, Uwins 
2, Details as to the Pictures cleaned 
in 1846 - - - ~ 
i. Notice which this Opera- 
tion attracted; unfa- 
vourable opinions as to 


ics Result - - » 

ii. Evidence to a contrary 
purport = - - 

3. The like as to the Pictures 
cleaned in 1852 - - « 


i. Instructions given by the 
Trustees as to the Pic- 
tures to be cleaned; 
Pictures actually cleaned 

i. Processes pursued in the 
Cleaning - - ~ 

iii, Evidence of an unfavour- 
able tenor as to the Re- 
sults of the Cleaning - 

iv, Evidence in support of the 
Cleaning, or in qualifi- 
cation of its Results - 

vy. How far the Pictures 
required cleaning at all 

4, Pictures in the Gallery now in 


need of Cleaning - - - 

5. Suggestions with regard to future 
Cleaning - . ” - 

Il. As to the Process of Picture-cleaning 
ent fe - - - - . 
1. Processes employed described - 

2. Extent to which attended with 
risk - . - : : 

3. Progress made in the art of 
Cleaning of late years - - 

4. Other Evidence in regard to the 
Process generally - - 
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Crz4NING —continued, 
{Il. Papers laid before the Committee 
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[N.B.—In this Index the Numerals following Rep. refer to the page of the Report; the Figures 


following the Names of the Witnesses refer to the Questions of the Evidence, and those following 
App. to the page of the Appendix.] 


A. 


ABERDEEN, Right Hon. Earl. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— One of the surviving original 
trustees of the National Gallery ; circumstances of the foundation of the gallery, 5266- 
5270—— Also, of the management of the collection subsequently devolving upon the 
Treasury, 5271, 5272——Date of appointment of Mr. Wm. Seguier; there were no in- 
structions or regulations of any kind laid down by the Treasury, §273-5278——Suit- 
ability of the original constitution of the trust to the earlier stages of the institution 
5279-5286——Evils inseparable from a numerous body of trustees ; salaried officers 
charged with a responsibility for the practical management of the details of the institution 
are to be preferred, 5287-5293. 

The institution has never possessed any funds for the purchase of pictures, 5294—-— 
They have only been purchased by occasional grants from Government, 5295—— 
Impolicy of placing a fixed sum at the disposal of the managing body for the purchase of 
pictures, 5296-5299. 5321-5324 The desirability of combining our art collections in 
one repository must be admitted, hut the practical objections to the removal of some 
objects from the Museum are considerable, 5300-5303——The freedom of discussion in 
this country is useful, as leading toa more minute and active control, but it would render 
the position of such a sort of minister of art as exists in France and Prussia, very 
unenviable, 5304-6306—— Expediency of establishing a regular system for the govern- 
ment of the gallery and the purchase of pictures, &c., 5307, 5308. 


Desirable to remove the great works o: sculpture from the British Museum to an 
establishment devoted to the Fine Arts ; the expense would be considerable, 5309-5312 
-~-—An annual report from the trustees to Parliament is advisable, 5313 The salary 
of 2001.4 year is not sufficient remuneration for an eminent artist as keeper, 5314——It 
is not necessary that he should reside in the gallery, 5515 Purchases of importance 
should be sanctioned by The House of Commons; authority should also be given to a 
limited body of trustees to give a positive recommendation for the purchase of any picture, 
5316-5320 The objection to a sum of money being placed at the disposal of the 
trustees is, that it would be expended too easily and hastily, 5321-5324. 


The British Museum have caused excavations to be made at Nineveh, and have 
obtained grants for that purpose, 5325 Testimony to the excellent manner in which 
the trustees of the British Museum have discharged their duties, 5326, §327——— fn any 
change of the present system of the Nationai Gallery, there should be a certain number 
of unpaid trustees or visitors, 5328——In cases of purchases, a jury of experts might be 
called in, 5329, 5330—— How far a project for a National Gallery was entertained prior 
to the purchase of Mr. Angerstein’s collection, 533!1——Each department of the British 
Museum has a sum allotted to it by the annual vote ; the same objections have pre- 
sented themselves in regard hereto as have been already urged against an annual grant 
for the purchase of pictures, but the sums have been small, 5332, 5333- 

The objections io an annuai vote for the purchase of pictures would not be obviated 
by the responsibiliry of purchase resting on one individual, 5334-5340-— No system has 
been pursued hitherto in the acquisition of pictures ; the gallery ought to pet hes every- 
thing that can show the progress of art; but this shuuld not at eos oe too nue 
an object, §334-534!1——N: gotiation cntertained with the late Mr. Woodburn, for the 
purchase of his collection ; it was bioken off on account of the inadequacy of the funds ; 
it was a great loss, 5343, 5344" 


he pictures offered fur sale or as gifts since 


Accommodation. Number and designation of t 
n declined by the tru-tees from want of 
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Accumulation of Dirt. There is a speedier accumulation of dirt on pictures in the 
National Gallery than in private collections, Stansfield 3729-3732. 


Additions to the Collection. The additions have not been made on any definite principle 
Rep. vi; Lord Aberdeen, 5334-5341 Many opportunities have been lost for effectine 
valuable additions to the collection, Rep. vi he recommendation of the Committee 
of 1836, that the pictures of Raffaelle and time antecedent should be particularly sought 
for, has not been attended to, ib——See also Purchases (National Gallery), 7 


Admission to the British Museum. Objection to there being any restriction to the ad Mission 
of the public, Oldfield 8353. 


ADMISSION OF THE PUBLIC: 


1. Propriety of Restricting the Admission considered. 
2. es se the Daily Admission of the Public and of Students. 
3. Objection thereto, 

1. Propriety of Restricting the Admission considered : 

The admission of the public to the National Gallery is unlimited, Sir C. Eastlake 
5945-5948 No restriction should be put on the admission; propriety of a regulation 
by which, during the forenoon, persons might be admitted upon writing down their 
names, considered, tb, 6..22-6427 Arrangements suggested for deterring mere idlers, 
ib. 6435, 6436-—-—A policeman stationed at the door would be sufficient for the purpose 
of exciuding people not decently dressed, &c., Hurlstone 7074~-7132——Admission by 
ticket, as in Dulwich Gallery, would prevent too much crowding in the building, Dyce 
7508, 7509 In order to restrict the present numerous attendance of the public itis 
expedient to establish some test of bond fide visitors, either by compelling them to obtain 
tickets or to purchase penny catalogues, Ford 7945-7969. 8015-8934. 8042-8047—— 
Objection to the public being admitted on wet days, as bringing in mud and dirt, which 
on becoming dust injures the pictures, ib. 7958, 7959. 7963, 7964 Inexpediency of 
checking the admission, by obliging the public to obtain tickets at some short distance 
from the building, Russell 8185, 8186, 8188. 


2. Suggestions for the Daily Admission of the Public and of Students : 


Arrangement by which facility might be affurded to the public and to students to 
aitend the gallery without necessitating its being closed to either, Coningham 6950- 
6054 Suggestion that the public be admitted during the attendance of students, as is 
the case daily at the Louvre, Hayes 9193, 9194. 9229-9234. 


3. Objection thereto : 
Objection to pictures being removed to separate rooms for the purpose of being copied, 
in order that the public might visit the gallery at the same time with the students; 
the present arrangement is preferable, Hurlstone 7101-7106. 7158-7160. 


See also Catalogue. Site of the Gallery. Visitors to the Gallery. 


ADMISSION OF STUDENTS: 


1. Present Arrangements ; how far inconvenient. 
2. Proposed Alteration considered. 


1. Present Arrangements ; how far inconvenient : 


No regulation of the trustees respecting the admission of students to the gallery, 
Rep. v Authority of witness, who possesses a student’s card to enter the gallery at 
times when it is closed to the public, Moore 2358-2361. 2498-2505 ‘The two days 
devoted to artists is a very short time; people from the country and foreigners are 
admitted on those days on sending up their cards, Sir C. Eastlake 6428, 6429 ['wo 
days in the week devoted to copying, &c., are quite sufficient for the purpose, Hurlstone 
7158-7160. 

Defects and inconveniences of the present regulations concerning the admnssion of 
students to the gallery, Hayes gigo-9192. 9206-g217-—Tests of proficiency required 
before they are adinitted, 2b. 9218-9226 How far there is inconvenience to the stu- 
dents from their periods of admission being too limited ; privilege enjoyed by the Royal 
Academy students, Plass 9250-9252 The arrangements for the admission of students 
are very inconvenient, as only allowing them to attend for three months at a time, Davies 
9293-9295-——System of the students’ admission considered ; privilege extended to the 
Royal Academy students to the prejudice of others; discretion of the keeper to admit 
supernumeraries as students not resident in London; mode in which the list of those to 
be admitted is prepared, Thwaites 9705-9736. 


2. Proposed Alteration considered : 


It would be an improvement if a large room were set apart, in which the students 
might atrend daily and copy a certain number of pictures, Sir C. Eastlake 6457, 6458; 
Hayes 9190-9193 How far it might be expedient to devote more than two days to 
students for the purpose of copying, &c., in the gallery, Dyce 7623. 7655, 7656. 7608. 

See also Admission to the Public, 2. 3. Students (National Gallery). 
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Adoration of the Shepherds, The. Sec Velasquez, I. 


Age of Innocence, The. See Reynolds, Sir Joshua. 


Albert, H. Rk. Hi. Prince. etter from Colonel Gre 
mand of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, a 


of art, App. 791. 


Amber Varnish. Difficulty of removing the amber varnish 
Florentine pictures of the seventeenth century, 


A ea 


y to the Chairman, forwarding, by com- 
plan for a collection of paintings illustrative 


from the Bolognese and 
Spence 10091-10098. 10102. 


Amsterdam. Reply to the Questions of the Committee by the Board of Management, &c. 
of the National Museum, App. 838, ¥ 4 


Angerstein Collection. ‘The National Gallery derives its origin from the purchase of this 
collection in 182; , Rep. li~—Fine condition of the pictures. in the gallery when in the 
possession of Mr. Angersiein, and also immediately before the late cleaning, Coningham 
3048-3051. 3131-3133 The gallery varnish may have somewhat darkened them, 
but cleaning was not required, ib, 3052-3058. 


See also Deterioration of the Pictures. National Gallery. 


Annual Exhibition of Pictures, Proposed establishment of an annual exhibiticn in the 
gallery, to which pictures from all parts of the world should, under certain restrictions, 
be admitted for sale, and from which valuable acquisitions to the national collection 
might be obtained, Foggo 7263. 7276. 7286-7288. 7321-7328. 


Annual Grant. See Parliamentary Grants. Purchases (British Museum). Purchases 
(National Gallery). 
Annual Reports. See Reports. 


Annunciation, The. See Claude’s Pictures, IIT. 1. 


ANTIQUITIES DEPARTMENT (BRITISH MuseEuM) ; 


1.. Management of this Department ; Objects comprised therein. 
2.. Proposed Eniargement of the present Space considered. 
3. System in regard to. Purchases. 


1. Management of this Department ; Objects comprised therein: 


Witness was appointed keeper of the autiquities at the British Museum in 1826 by the 
three principal trustees, who have the entire power of appointing all. the officers, Hawkins 
7070-7673 Objects comprised in the department; his remuneration is 600 1. a year, 
wih a residence, 2b. 7677-7680 Names and salaries, &c. of the several subordinate 
officers, tb. 7681-769). 


2. Proposed Enlargement of the present Space considered : 


Ameunt of space requisite for the formation of a new Museum of Antiquities con- 
sidered ; the length of the present galleries, if placed in a right line, would be about a 
third of a mile, Oldfield 8301-8317 Plan of a new museum of antiquities produced, 
and expianations thereon, relative to the contents and arrangement of the galleries, and 
the probable space required for its completion, 24. 8357-8381 ; There is no deficiency 
of space at the Museum in the department of antiquities, Hamilton 8890, 8891 No 
material discoloration or injury has arisen as yet from the dust occasioned. by the addi- 
tional buildings now in progress, tb, 8920-8923. 


3. System in regard to Purchases : 

Mode in which the trustees act in the expenditure of money appropriated to them by 
estimate; sources whence purchases are made; insufficiency of the present opportunities 
for the acquisition of antiquities, &c. from ltaly, and other foreign countries, fatwkins 
7779-7787+ 7817-7831 Definition of the control exercised by the trustees’ over the 
heads of departments with respect to purchases, Ke, 5 lustraion thereof in the case of 
Mr. Hawkins,, keeper of the antiquities, Hamilton 8956-8969. 

See also. Combined Departments of Art, 2. Medals (British Museum), Sculptures 

(British Museum). Smoke, 2. 


Apollo and Marsyas, The. See Raphael, }. 


Architecture of the Building. Explanation of the recom mendation that the new edifice be 
built either in the academic or the picturesque style, Baron De Klenze 9415-9417. 


° PE POOtoO, ¢ ‘ ian 2D. 
Armenini. Varnish described by, as having been used by Correggto and Parmegiano, ep 


“i . ° < - m Ms “7 > , 2 
Xiv: Dyce 7525~7570— Quotations from this writer, cited in order to show that 
xiv; Dyce 7525~7: ST BR cee ieee ate UTC 
glazings were used by the old Italian masters, Moore 2430-2443 
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See also Varnish. Veronese, Paul, I. 
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Arney, George Alfred. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—The inscription on the Queen of 
Sheba has certainly been partly rubbed out by the cleaning in 1852; 2105 The 
aerial perspective of the picture and its general tone have also suffered much, and some of 
the figures have had the surface completely removed, 2106-2111. 2151, 2152. 


Arrangement of the Pictures. Suggestions for consideration in erecting a National Gal. 
lery for the arts in London, as regards the lighting and arrangement of the pictures 
Baron De Klenze 2402-2409——Remarks on these suggestions, Rep. xiii—Desirability 
of attention being paid in the National Gallery to the colour of the walls and floor, &¢. 
Spence 10053, 10054.——See also Chronological Arrangement of the Pictures. : 


Art. To render the National Gallery worthy of the name, the funds appropriated to the 
enlargement of the collection should be expended with the view to instructing the people 
in the history of Art, Rep. xvi A National Gallery should contain specimens of every 
school, Lord Overstone 5406-5409 Art may be divided into fine art and mechanical] 
art; objects comprehended by witness under the latter term, Sir C. Hastlake 6521, 
6522 A chronological arrangement of pictures, or an arrangement in schools, is not 
desirable under the same roof; the finest specimens of art only should be exhibited 
Hurlstone 7214-7219 Opinion that the Honse of Commons generally, and the mass of 
the public, are alike favourable to liberal expenditure in the cause of the Fine Arts, Ford 
8010-8012. 8027-8041. 8062-8066——Plan for a collection of paintings illustrative of 
the history of Art, drawn up by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, App. 792 et seq. 


See also Combined Departments of Art. 
Artists. See Removal of the Gallery, 1. 


Ashburnham Collection. The sale of Lord Ashburnham’s collection was not a good 
opportunity for the gallery to purchase, Christie 5706-5710. 


1) Asphalium. Use of asphaltum in the works of Titian and the Venetian school, as also by 
| ae Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hilton, and Sir David Wilkie, Stansfield 3636-3642. 


4 | } Assistant Cleaners. Several eminent picture-cleaners have disapproved of the practice of 

ef employing an assistant, Rep. xi These objections shared by Sir C. Eastlake at 

fii ¥ the time when he held the office of keeper; the service of Mr. Seguier’s assistant then 

} dispensed with during his tenure of office, ib. xii They have been renewed how- 

ever since the appointment of Mr. Uwins without opposition, i), Employment of 

| an assistant by witness on several occasions of his cleaning pictures in the National 
| 


~ Fie 


Gallery and elsewhere, Seguier 799-840. 955-960 Objections to the employment 
of assistants in the delicate process of piciure-cleaning, Brown 1108-1110; Farrer 
1365, 1366 Nieuwenhuys 1682-1684; Bentley 1971, 1972. 1976-1980; Munro 
4035, 4036 Assistants should only be employed where their inexperience could not 
be hurtful, Moure 2494-2496 The employment of an assistant should be left to the 
discretion of the cleaner, Dennistoun 3406, 3407 -—— Mr. Seguier has an assistant; 

witness does not remember the circumstance of his preventing this person from being 


employed, Sir C. Eastlake 4551-4553. 


Assistant Keeper. There should (under witness’s plan) he an assistant keeper, resident in 
- the building and in daily attendance, who should be somewhat conversant with art, 
and should have a salary of from 2007. to 300/. a year, Russell 8095. 


Assistant Keeper and Secretary. Appointment of Colonel Thwaites to this office; salary 
assigned ; instructions, Rep. iv Colonel Thwaites has apartments on the premises, 
and is constantly in attendance at all seasons of the year, Uwins 28 -—-Witness does not 
act under any special instructions from the trustees, but generally acts under Mr. Uwins ; 

hall nature of his duties as communicated by the Treasury on 31st March 1824; the instruc- 

tions to Mr. W. Seguier were not seen till lately by witness, Thzwaites 193-200. 


Attendants. See Officers of the Gallery. 


|? Atmospheric Influences. Frequent cleaning is necessary for pictures in London on account 

) of the foul state of the atmosphere, Bolton 1060——Peculiar tendency of the pictures in 

the gallery to become dirty ; the varnish and theeffluvia of the atmosphere, &c. combine to 

produce this result, Ford 3892-3898 ; Sir LE. Landseer 4159-4165 ; Bromley 3777 — 

Conclusion come to that the London atmosphere is decidedly prejudicial to pictures unless 

| | protected by a sound coat of varnish, Faraday 5468. 5470, 5471—-—The effluvia arising 

| . from the visitors is much more likely to be injurious to the pictures than smoke, Hurlstone 

7118, 7119——The effects of damp and the effluvia from open drains, Xc. in the outskirts 

are much more dangerous to pictures than the smoke of London itself, Foggo 7439—-— 

The smoke and the bad air generally, which enter the present building, are arguments 

against its centrality, Dyce 7493-7503; Jtussell 8187. 8191, 8192-——In the present 

: gailery injuries arise from the combined effect of the people’s breath, and of the smoke 
and dust, Ford 7980-7984. 

See also Deterioration of the Pictures. Elgin Marbles. Gallery Varnish, 3. 

Isinglass. Smoke. Surfaces of Pictures, 
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Auditors. Duties proposed to be vested in the three auditors r witness’s 
management,) who should be appointed by a superior rarer ie Beat oo 4 
possible from the trustees, Foggo 7243, 7244. 7289, 7290. 7306-7313——One of the 
three auditors should be an accountant, the others should be men of enlarged view d 
liberal minds; check intended to be exercised by this body, ib. 7289 Me i Savat 
——They sould not be remunerated for their services, ib, 731 fe dy ites 


Augsburg School af Painting. Classified list of tl Beas oe bye 
bake principal followers, App. 808. ne masters of this school, with names of 


cat yy Y . ae ‘ . r ° ° 
Authenticity of Pictures. Custom for purchasers of pictures to desire evidence of their 
genuineness ; It 1s frequently practicable to obtain such evidence, Christie 5711-5717 
: of . 
B. 
Bacchus and Ariadne, The. See Titian. Toning. 


Backs of the Pictures. Report made in May 1850 by the Commission appointed to con- 
sider the state of the pictures, suggesting, among other recommendations, that some 
means should be adopted to preserve the backs of the pictures, Rep. xiii Subsequent 
approval of this recommendation by a Committee of this House, ib.——No effect, how- 
ever, has been given to it, nor does it appear that the subject has ever been brought under 
notice of the trustees, ib. Chick deposit of filth with which the Committee found 
the backs of the pictures to be covered, ib, This state of the pictures tends to 
show the general absence of combined action or definite responsibility in the manage- 
ment, 2b. : ‘i 

About three years ago the whole of the pictures were taken down, and their backs 
dusted ; there being no notice in the minutes of such transaction, it has been impossible 
to ascertain under what circumstances the operation was performed, Rep. xiii Atten- 
tion drawn to the evidence of Baron De Klenze (2402. 2409) to the effect, that if the 
gallery is lighted on scientific principles, the pictures may be hung upright against the 
wall, ab. Suggestion that steps be taken with all convenient speed for the permanent 

rotection of the backs of the pictures, 2d. And that, until the whole collection be so 
protected, the back of each picture be dusted at least once a year, 2b. With respect to 
injuries to pictures from the dust penetrating through the backs of the canvas, no pre- 
cautions have been taken on this point, the shortness of the vacation preventing the 
adoption of proper measures, Uwins 179, 180. 263-271 No attention has been paid 
to the backs of the pictures, notwithstanding the recommendation of the Committee of 

1850, and of Mr. Faraday, &c.; accumulation of dust on the back of the paintings, and 

injury inflicted thereby, Seguier 737-752 Necessity of a more careful attention to the 

backs of the pictures in the National Gallery, Farrer 1362-1364; Munro 3072-3974 
Reasons assigned by witness for not ordering the great accumulation of dust on the 
backs of the pictures to be removed therefrom ; improbability of the operation liaving 
been performed without his knowledge, Uwins 2755-2775. 2883-2885. 2896-2yo2 
Witness saw nothing in the proceedings of the Committee of 1850 to induce him to have 
the dust removed from the backs of the pictures, 7b. 2755-2769 He does not con- 
sider that injuries arise from the accumulation of the dust behind the frames, &c., 20. 
2767. 2883-2885. 

Witness does not know whether the backs of the pictures were ever dusted previously 
to the sitting of the Committee of 1850, and is not aware by whose authority the dust 
was removed in that year, Seqguier 2959-2967 The pictures were never dusted by the 
authority of witness ; belief that it was prior to the sitting of the Committee of 1850 
that the dust was last removed from the backs, Thwaites 2968-2974——\The pictures 
were all taken down, and the dust removed from the backs in the vacation of 1850; the 
order to dust them was given to witness by Mr. Uwins, Thick 2975-2985———In conse- 
quence of the Report of the Committee, witness recommended, through Colonel Thwaites, 
that the dust should be removed from the backs of the pictures ; much injury may arise 
from a neglect of this practice, Seguier 2986-2988. 2991-2994 No communication 
has been made to the trusiees by witness about removing the dust, nor does he recollect 
that Mr. Seguier ever suggested his doing so, Thwaites 2989, 2990——The backs of the 
pictures are very much less dusty now than they were prior to the removal of the dust 
three years ago, Seguier 321 6-3220—— Nothing bas resulted from the recommendations of 
the Commission of Inquiry respecting the preservation of the backs of the pictures from 
dust, Russell 4882-4885. See also Commission of 1850. 


Barracks (National Gallery). See George’s, St., Barracks. 


Bavaria. Answers to queries on the national collections and museunis of Fine Arts in 
Bavaria, App. 753 et seq. Réponse aux questions adresses par le Président du 
Comité de la Maison des Communes, pour Pétablissement d’une Galerie nationale de 
Beaux Arts, 2 M. De Klenze, Intendant des BAatimens de la Couronne et Conseiller Privé 
Actuel de S. M. le Roi de Baviere, App. 758——Extract from a letter, dated 3 August 
1853, addressed by the Baron De Klenze to Colonel Mure, m.P., Chairman, relative to 


the Damar varnish used at Munich, &c., App. 767. ; 
0.59- 583 eaumont, 
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Beaumont, Sir George. Passnge from letter written by Sir George Beaumont to Lord 
Dover, expressing bis idea of the safety of the pictures in the hands of the. trustegs, Lord 
Monteagle 5114. 


Belgium. Answers to queries on the national collections and museums of Fine Arts jn 
Belgium App. 753 et seq. 


Bellini. Objection to the purchase by the trustees of the picture of the Doge, by Bellin; 
as being much less valuable than other works of the same master, which have not fetched 
nearly so much money at public sales, Moore 9748-9755—-—Resemblance between the 
style of Bellini and that of Giorgione; probability of the reputed: Giorgione recently 
purchased, beimg the work of the former painter, ib. 9764-9792. 


Bentley, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has had extensive practice as a picture- 
cleaner ; learnt the art entirely by practical experience, 1732*-1736——Some knowledge 
of chemistry is essential in cleaning, 1737, 1738——Objection to. cleaning, unless: the 

eohay be in a very dirty state, 1739, 1740. 1748, 1749- 1875. 1992, 1993 —— 
eluctance of witness to specify the processes employed by him, 1741-1745——He 

uses pure mastic varnish in the restorauon of pictures, 1746, 174.7——The works of the 

Venetian school are especially susceptible of injury in cleaning, on account of the peculiar 

glazing used hy them, 1750-1755. 1986, 1987. 1997-2005 Mode in which the Flemish 

painters worked up the surlace of their pictures, 1756-1760. 

Evidence with respect to the nine pictures. in the National Gallery cleaned in 1852 ; 
damages inflicted on them by their being over-cleaned:;, their pecuniary value has not been 
dimiaished, 1761-1831. 1868 et seg. Injurious effect of the mixed varnish used in 
ihe gallery, and which had to be removed from eacly of the nine pictures ;. composition of 
this varnish»; with proper care and time it can be removed without. any damage, 1764- 
1781. 1808-1846. 1928-1933. 1945-1951. 1981-1983 Six weeks was not time enough 
for the cleaning, 1814, 1815. 1854-1859. 

Objections to the use of soap and water in the occasional cleaning of pictures, 1847- 
1853—-—The Judgment of Paris has been very well cleaned, and is improved in 
appearance thereby, 1860-1867. 1923-1927: The Cuyp is altered in tone, but not 
injured by the application of the gallery varnish, 1907-1912 Objectiow to the employ- 
ment of assistants in cleaning, 1971, 1972- 1g76-1980——No fault can be found with the 
cleaning by Mr. Seguier of certaim pictures in 1846; 1994. 


Bequests to the Gallery, The gallery is more likely to acquire-a fine collection by bequest 
tuan by purchase; this source of supply will be cut. off, if it is to go abroad. that the gal- 
lery is an unsafe place of deposit, Lord Monteagle 5117-5119——List. of pictures 
purchased, on accepied as gift or bequest, by the trustees, since the lowest. date specified 
in the catalogue of the collection appeuded to the Report of the Committee on National 
Gallery, in the year 1850, with the prices paid for the purchased pictures, App. 751. 

See also Onslow, Lord. 


Bergamese School of Vainting. Classified list of the masters. of this school, witli names 
of their principal followers, App. 801. 


Berlin. Auswers to queries on the national collections and museums of fine arts at Berlin, 
App: 753 et seq. 


Berlin Gallery. Practice pursued in the Berlin Gallery in regard 10 picture-cleaning, Eust- 
lake-4703, 4704-——- Faulty administration by Dr, Waagen of the affairs of the Gallery, 
with respect to purchases, &c., Conigham 6891-6894. See also Waagen, Dr. 


Bloom on Pictures. See Chill. Smoke, 1. 

Boor Hunt, The. See Velasquez, i. 

Board of Directors. See Director of the Gallery, 3. 
Board of Trustees. See Trustees of the Gallery. 


Bohemian School of Painting, Classified list of the masters of this school, with names of 
their principal followers, App. 807, 


Bolognese School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school from its com- 
mencement to Fiancesco Francia, with names of their principal followers, App. 801—— 
From Francesco Francia to. the Caracei, ib. 802 From the Caracci to Carlo Cignan), 
1b. 802, 803. See also Caracci School. 


Bolton, Retra. (Analysis of his Evidence.)\—Has been extensively engaged as a. picture- 
cleaner, 961-965 Would not object to acqnaint his employers with the nature of the 
processes used by him, 966, 967—— Desirability of not layimg bare the suriace of pictures 
in removing the varnish from them; best mode of averting. this danger, 968-971 —— 
Evidence with respect to the peculiarities of different schools of painting, aud the 
proportionate risk ancurred in the process of cleaning, 972-986—— Objections to eget 
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Bolton, Retra. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
oil with mastic varnish ; injuries, arising therefrom, 987-1003. 1054-1059———Advan- 
tages generally of mastic varnish over any other, as applied to pict f 


a ; elas i ures, 993-1009 
Ho far there may be any objections to the use of water in occasional cleaning, 1010- 
1010. ‘! 


The nine pictures of the National Gall 


whole decidedly improved by the Operation, 1019-1051 —— 
weeks was ample time for the operation, 


ery cleaned by Mr. Seguier,'in 1852, are on the 


With a proper assistant, six 
: 1052, 1053——The four pictures cleaned in 
1846 were benefited by the prucess, 1057-1059——Frequent cleaning is necessary for 
pictures in London, on account of the foul state of the atmosphere, 1060-——Nicholas 
Poussin never used real glazing on the surface of his pictures, 1061, 1062. ‘ 


Bowring, Edgar A. (Analysis of ‘his Evidence.)—Secretary to the 
Great Exhibition, 8541——Is Registrar of the Board of. Trade, 8542——Character of 
the institutions proposed to be accommodated with sites for buildines on the eround 
purchased by the Exhibition Commissioners at Kensington Gore, 8543-8547. 8680—— 
The .extent of the land purchased is ‘86 acres, 8548, 8549——Joint contribution of 
10,0001. each by the Government and the Royal Commission, ‘to effect the purchase 
8550 Balance still remaining, with which it is proposed to buy a farther strip of land 

adjoining, 8551-8553—— Advisability of the purchase in’a financial point of view, 8554, 

$555——With the exception of a little sirip near the road, the whole estate is on 

gravelly soil; it can all be drained without the slightest ‘difficulty, 8550-8566--— 

Elevation of the ground as compared ( 

buildings, 8567-8582—— Average breadt 


with that of the National Gallery and other 
exteut of frontage towards the road, &e., 8583-8580. 


Commissioners forthe 


h of the estate, and width at particular places ; 


No proposal or reconmendation has been made by the Commissioners w 
to any allocation of the ground for the National Gallery and the Art Collections of the 
British Museum, 8590-8592-——It is proposed that the School of Design, now located 
at Marlborough House, be removed to the site at Kensington, 8593-8595. 8619-8625. 
8710-8720 Advantages of the Kensingion Gore Estate over any other available site 

' near London, as being more open and likely to be more exempt from smoke and other 
noxious influences, 8596-8616. 8723-8740——The prevalence of smoke, arising from 
the projected mass of buildings on the site, need not be apprehended, as smokeless fuel 
will be used, 8596 Private houses only, and not distilleries, &e., are likely to be built 
around the estate, 8597-8602 [mpracticability of obtaining.a site in the centre of Hyde 
Park, adverted to, 8603 Disadvantages in point of space, &c., of the sites proposed 
by the National Gailery Commissioners, as compared with that obtainable at Kensington 
Gore, 8604-8606. 8614-8616. 8723-87209. 


ith respect 


« 

Flow far any inconvenience may arise to the students at the Spitalfields School of 
Design by a removal of the departments at Marlborough House to Kensington, 8617- 
8625. 8628, 86295—Evidence in support of the opinion that no inconvenience would 
result to the public generally, as regards attendance, by the removal of the National 


Gallery, &c.,to Kensington, 8626-8679——Difference of opinion among artists as to the 
eaia’ ot tye dl c ’ 7 om I , 5 ; 
advisability of the removal, 8650-8652. 8669, 8670—--Im pression that there will bea 


numerous attendance, at the projected department at Kensington, of persons desirous of 
receiving instruction in art, 8653-8664. 8713 Objection of certain chartered societies, 
&e. to remove their institutions to Kensington, 8665-8668. 8671. 


Outline of the general objects of the Commissioners in purchasing the Kensington Gore 
Estate, 8680 ef seg.——Proposed establishment of a library, devoted to the several 
departments of science and art, and accessible for purposes of reference and study, 8680- 
5702——Contemplated communication (accessible to omnibuses, &c.) across Hyde Park 

/ vet I > so)" r ; at ! ~_ , P f 
to the proposed site, 8703-8706 —-- Desirability of ali students at the School of Design, | 

- - ~ : ~ . "7 sd al >= See - _ 
&c. bemg in close vicinity, and having free access tothe National Gallery and the other | 
collections of works of ancient art, 8707-8721—— Reference to an application recently | 
made by the Royal Academy of Music for a site on the ground at Kensington Gore, ; 
¥ — ~ 

$723. | 
7 

: 

{ 

t 
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Ample space which may be devoted to the National Gallery on the projected site ; 
inexpediency of the whole ground being allocated to the gallery, i lie So UP rwone den 
plated formation of ornamental gardens on the estate, 8732, 5733—— Denial of certain 
Statements as to the dampness of the site, 8734-8738——Exsistence “3 ee epee 
across tle estate adverted to; contemplated settlement theieo!, 8739, 8740——Only 56 
acres out of the entire estate of 170 acres, have as yet been purchased ; recommendation , ip! 
that the remainder be immediately secured by Pailiament, 1 ia RSet ums x Wi 
Pateit Commissioners to accommodate some portion of their mudels of inventions on the 


| | 
! 
| I 

site at Kensington Gore, ib. It ant | 


Branston, Mr. Refusal by the trustees of an application by Mr. ea cy at | 
drawings from the pictures in the Vernon Collection, for the purpose of 1ilustraung tb 
newspapers, Hurlstone 6064-6608. | 


> ~ “ ~ 
Brazen Serpent, The. See Rubens, Il. 


ees Ai 
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Breschian School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with names of 
their principal followers App. 801. 


Brewster, Sir David, (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has examined the paintings of Claude 
with very great care, inreference to the principles of harmony of colouring, 5560——Hags 
been much struck with the injury done to all these pictures by tive cleaning, especially with 
regard to the change of colour, 5661 Details in proof of this, and to show that the 
yellow tint in Claude’s pictures was originally produced by Claude’s own operations 
5561~5592. 5600-5605—y— Particulars as to the glasses, called Claude Lorraine glasses, 


5564 et seq. 5593-5599- 5603, 5604. 
Bridgewater Gallery. Statement of the number of visitors to the Duke of Northumberland’; 


collections at Northumberland House and Sion House ; aud also to the Bridgewater 
Gallery and Windsor Castle, in the six summer months of 1851, when the Great Exibj- 


tion was open, App. 829. 


British Museum: 
1. Proposed Removal from the Museum of certain Works of Art to the projected 
Institution at Kensington Gore. 
2. Inadequacy of the present Building to its requirements. 
3. Pictures in the National Gallery belonging to the British Museum ; their 
Cleaning considered. 
4, Management of the Museum adverted to. 


1. Proposed Removal from the Museum of certain Works of Art to the projected 
Institution at Kensington Gore : 

The question of combining the artistic and archeological collections in the British 
Museum with the National Gallery, should be referred to a Royal Commission, Rep, xv 
How far any difficulties might arise as to the expediency of transferring objects 
from the Museum to the projected institution, and of allotting them to the respec- 
tive departments, Dyce 7657-7667—— Objection to the removal of works of art from the 
Museum, as having too intimate a connexion with the library ; objects of natural history 
may, however,be very properly removed elsewhere, Panizze 7842-7849 ——The removal of 
the Museum to the suburbs would be an inconvenience to the public, Oldfield 8344. 


2. Inadequacy of the present Building to its requirements ; 

Difficulties experienced in the British Museum from want of space, Rep. xvii — 
Inconvenience arising from want of space in almost every department of the Museum ; 
schemes proposed for an enlargement of the building, Hawkins 7721-7736—Recom- 
mendation of a building in the middle of the quadrangle, which should accommodate 
500,000 volumes, and serve inore especially as a central reading-room, Panizzi 
7834, 7835. 7841. 7850-7856—— Much inconvenience results from the want of sufficient 
space, Oldfield 8265-8271——Occasional existence of damp in the Museum; means 
taken to avert it or to destroy its effects, ib. 8339-8343 Insufficiency of the present 
space at the Museum, even supposing the central quadrangle to be covered over and 
devoted to antiquities, Sir R. Westmacott go10-g016. go29, 9030. 


3. Pictures in the National Gallery belonging to the British Museum ; their 
Cleaning considered : 

Circumstance of some of the pictures in the National Gallery being the property of the 
trustees of the British Museum, whose authority, however, was not obtained for the 
cleaning, Uwins 3206-3210—-—No remonstrance ii been made by any of the trustees of 
the Museum, with respect to the over-cleaning of their pictures, Uwins and Thwaites 
3221-3227 Witness was not aware vntil lately, that five out of the nine pictures 
recently cleaned, were the pr.perty of the Museum ; intention of communicating an expres- 
sion of revret to the trustees, Russe/l 4886-4889. 4937, 4938——Number of pictures in 
the Gallery belonging to the Museum, App. 735- 


4. Management of the Museum adverted to: 

Reference to the system by which money is allocated to different departments under the 
Museum; comments on the administration of this fund, Coningham 6868-6871. 6876, 
6877——There are no specific regulations for the guidance of the assistants in their duties ; 
they generally act under the supesintendence of the heads of their departments, Oldfield 
8255-8260. 

See also Admission to the British Museum. — Antiquities Department (British Museum). 
Brovzes ( British Museum). Combined Departmeuls of Art. Director of the 
British Museum. —Druwings. Electrotype Process. Elgin Marbles. Ethno- 
graphical Collectivn (British Museum). Etruscan Vases (British Museum). 
Framing of Prints and Drawings. Library (British Museum). Marbles, §¢. 
(British Museum). Medals (British Museum). Nineveh Sculptures. Portraits 
(British Museum). Prints, &c. (British Museum), Purchases (British Museum). 
Regulations ( British Miusenm). Responsibility (British Museum). Restorations 
(British Museum). Sculptures (British Museum). Smoke, 2. Students ( British 
Museum). Trustees (british Museum). Visitors to the British Museum. 

Bromley, 
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»»omley, Davenport. (Analysis of his Evidence.)\— 
Pitney and has had some experience in ae pr bah rec cere te 
National allergy Ra 88 in 1852 should not have been sub Rees Taee 
4356-——~The Paul Veronese, and probably some others, required i 5 
4368——— the Claudes were injured in the Bu etves, and the cop aaine eee ciel 
4362——Belief that the Paul Veronese has not been injured, 4363, daGat cole Werte 
to the Velasquez as having been damaged, 4368-4370 ——The Gallery varnish and the 
London atmosphere combine to render the pictures in the gallery dirty ; preference given 
to pure mastic varnish, 4371-4376——Time will never restore the former harmony st the 


pictures injured by the cleaning, 4377———Pictures are cleaned with greater safety in 
Italy than England ; causes to which attributable, 4378-4384. 


subjected to the process, 4355, 


Bronzes (British Museum). Correction of a statement that it was usual to clean bronzes 
in the Museum, and that injury had been inflicted on them thereby ; the only bronzes 
ever cleaned were a few brought homie by Mr. Layard, and their value was much 
increased by the process, Oldfield 8385*-8388 The bronzes in the Museum should 
not be separated from the sculptures, Sir R. Westmacott 9006, 9007. 


Brown, Thomas Boden, (Analysis of his Evidence.)~—Has been extensively engaged as a 
icture-cleaner for more than 30 years, 1063-1065 Circumstances attending the 
employment of witness in 1844 to clean certain pictures in the National Gallery ; details 
as to the works operated upon, and the peculiar processes applied, 1066. 11 15. 1138 et 
seq. The glazing of some pictures renders them very susceptible of injury in cleaning 
1116-1123——Oceasion of witness having cleaned the Dido and Eneas before it 
was placed in the gallery; it was in a peculiarly foul state, 1124-1132 The Age of 
Innocence, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, was also cleaned by witness before it was received 
into the gallery, 11393-1135. 

Evidence in illustration of the processes used by witness generally in cleaning and 
re-varnishing the works of the old masters; definition of the practice under various 
circumstances requiring different modes of treatment, &c., 1179-1235 
aflinity whatever between the lining and cleaning of pictures, 1236-1238. 


There is no 


Brown, Mr. About five or six years ago Mr. Brown cleaned a few pictures for the trustees 
of the gallery, Seguier 429-432——--Mr. Brown was recommended by the late Sir R. 
Peel, for the purpose of cleaning certain Dutch pictures; the trustees assented, Sir C. 
Eastlake 4459. 4850-4653. 5924-5926 Witness does not recollect the circumstance 
of Mr. Brown being employed in the gallery in 1844; nor that of the Judgment of 
Paris, when cleaned, being repaired, Lord Monteagle 5034-5039. ra 


See also Rubens, LV. 1. 


Buchanan, William. | Letters, 5th and 21st May 1853, from Mr. Buchanan to Colonel 
Mure, m.P., Chairman, respecting the pictures in the gallery which had formerly, 
belonged to himself, and stating the cause and necessity for cleaning them lately, App. 


768. 770. 
See also Claude’s Pictures, 1V. Guido, II. 1. 2. Poussin, Nicholas, 1. 2. 


Building of Carthage, The. See Turner’s Pictures. 


Butler, W. G. Letter from Mr. W. G. Butler to Mr. Morris Moore, condemning the 
system of occasional cleaning practised in the gallery, Ev. p. 133. 


. 
CANALETTI’S PICTURES: 


1. Treatment to which these Pictures (The View in Venice and The Grand 
Canal) were subjected. 

2. Evidence approving of the Cleaning. 

8. Evidence to a contrary purport. 


1. Treatment to which these Pictures (The View in Venice and The Grand Canal) 
were subjected : 


In the case of the two Canalettis cleaned by witness, he was obliged to remove the 
whole coat of varnish, Seguier 506-509. 581-586 The View in Venice and the Grand 
Canal were both in a very good state; the former required a little restoration, but the 
touch of the master was not encroached upon, 2b. 607-611. g12-9!19——Solvents rather 
than friction should have been used in the cleaning of the View in Venice, Bentley 
1986-1991 Objection to this master’s mode of painting water, Moore 2198-2200. 


2. Evidence approving of the Cleaning : 


Approval of the cleaning of the View in Venice, &c., Uwins 58-63. 68——Improve- 
ment of these pictures by the cleaning; the operation has been well performed, Bolton 
1020-1022, 1028 The two pictures by Canaletti were the only ones in which solvents 
were used for the removal of the mastic varnish, Seguzer 2910, 2911——Witness cannot 
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CANALETTII’S PicTURES—Evidence approving of the Cleaning—continued. 


observe any of the defects pointed out by Mr. Moore in the View in Venice, Unwin; 
3175-3179——Any imperfection in the perspective of the water of the Grand Canal js 
attributable to the fault of the master rather than to the recent cleaning, 7b. 3180-318 

——Belief that the Grand Canal has not suffered by the cleaning, Roberts 3497. 


3. Evidence to a contrary purport : 


Injury done by the cleaning to the two Canalettis, more especially to the View 
in Venice, Coningham 3063-3066 The genial and pleasant warmth formerly apparent 
in both works has been much damaged, Sir E. Landseer 4136-4140——Both the works 
have been over-rubbed, and consequently injured, Cheney 4305, 4306. 


Canaletti’s View in Venice has been literally flayed by the recent cleaning; the 
white colours have been reduced to an uniform shade of brightness without any reference 
to perspective, and the general harmony of the picture is quite gone, Moore 2185-2199 
The work was previously in a fine condition, and did not require cleaning at all, id 
2191, 2192 The cleaning has wrought a great change for the worse in the View in 
Venice, and has destroyed its characteristic architectural traits, Hart 3261-3270, 3302 
3344, 3345—— The View in Venice has been brought ito a spotty state by the 
cleaning, and is altogether out of keeping, Dennistoun 3376 The work most injured 
is the View in Venice, the whole harmony of which is completely gone, and can never 
be restored, Roberts 3495, 3496. 3498. 3508, 3509 The scnmblings, and even the 
| paint, have been removed, and the picture is all raw and disjointed, 7b. 3496. 3498. 3509 

. ——The injury done to the View in Venice is chiefly apparent in the removal of the 

} q a, ial warm light which formerly spread from the cloud over the whole picture, Lawrence 3545 

| 1) pit a 3546—— A portion of the original paint has been removed from this work, Stansfield 


I 
: 
: 
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an 3603-3606-—— Whether attributable to the cleaning or not, the picture has lost all its 
a former harmony, and is as crude and raw as possible, Ford 3881-3885——The glazings 
_ have been removed, and consequently the whole picture is out of keeping, Stevens 
i 4085-4089. 
The View on the Grand Canal has suffered much in mellowness of tone, and the aerial 
and linear perspectives have both been injured, Moore 2193-2201 The Grand 
ai) Canal is not changed so much as the View in Venice, but is less subdued and rich 
ta in colour than formerly, Hart 3264 The Grand Canal has been over-cleaned, and 
i” the tone of the picture affected thereby, Dennistoun 3373-3375——The effect in the 
Grand Canal is now very impoverished, meagre, and discordant, Lawrence 3547—— 
The appearance of the water is not very agreeable, but is now just what it was when it 
"| Ya left the master’s easel, Stansfield 3685-3687. 
| 
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Canvas. Respective merits of canvas and wood as grounds for pictures, Sir C. Eastlake 
nt 6610. 


a i i} if Caracci, A. See Purchases (National Gallery), 4. 


4 ae Caracci School. The pictures of the Bolognese masters are firmly painted, and can be 
1 ae cleaned without much danger, Seguier 466, 467. 

a | See also Bolognese School of Painting. 

Core of the Pictures. See Regulations, §c. (National Gallery). 


af . Carpenter, William Hookham. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Keeper of prints and drawings 
‘|e at the British Museum; has held the appointment for eight years, 9077-9079 Con- 
; 5 siderable additions made to witness’s depariment since he has been at the head of it; 
Hy I : present size and character of the collection, go80-g082. g100-9106——Insufliciency of 
The the present space devoted to the exhibition of the prints, g9083-go86——Room proposed 
Mn to be built by Mr. Smirke to afford the req uisite accommodation, go86-gogo——Sug vested 
: employment of screens or frames, covered with glass, for the exhibition of the prints; 
f t chronological arrangement might thus be better effected, and the prints could be changed 
mie in A every three or four years, 9089. 9091-9099. 9128, 9129. 9149-9156. 9168——The several 
| | a) lee classes of prints are genersl'y in equal demand, 9307-9112 The great mass of visitors 
ee thy . to the department are students, who are allowed to make sketches from the prints, 
ie ne 9111-9119. 

iB System pursued in making purchases ; the trustees are most anxious not to neglect any 
. opportunities for valuable additions ; discretion occasionally exercised by witness im 
if obtaining rare acquisitions, g114-9126. 9170-9181 Greater safety of the prints in 
| | frames than in portfolios, though no material injury has resulted from the use of the latter, 

{ 

} 
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9127-9129. 9149-9168 Occasional washing of the prints and engravings adverted to; 
hot water only is used, and no damages have been inflicted thereby, 9130-9137. g169— 
Expediency of some of the drawings being placed in frames and rendered more available 
to the students, 91398-9142 Objections to the collection of priuts and drawings being 
separated fiom the libiary, and attached instead to the national pictures, 9143-9148. 
9157-9167——The centrality of the Museum is very convenient to the studeuts, 
9146-9142——Prints of the works of the old masters have of late years considerably 
advanced in price, 9182-9184. 


Cartoons. 
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Cartoons. See Drawings. Raphael, 3. 


Casts. A collection of casts should be attached to the caller 
. of seulpt 

evar pura of art, ci “a pan 6538-6541 The vant iP oo 

or the supply of cheap casts of works of art, analogous to the Cal hi ‘is, 1 
well worth consideration, 7b. 6601-6609 Desieehili EPP PG oe 
siete ty of a collection of the finest 

beng seen to the sculpture department at the feeee Bussum, Enaingham 6898 6890 
We ge painting as well as in sculpture are first taught by means of plaster 
casts, Su" ft. Westmacott 9000-go04——Advantages of students in painting being first 


instructed from plaster casts rather than from the stat ; 
Desirability of students in a school of desion s 456 Sei at oc i eal AOR 
oS 


} tudyi anti ; 
coeans of caste, db: aeGe, Gok x. ying from the antique in sculpture, by 


_ The sculpture might be dispensed with if they were represented by a complete collec- 
tion of casts, Davies 9306-9308 Increasing demand of late years for plaster casts, on 
the part of students and the publie generally, Loft 9330-9332——Expediency of en 
bining a complete collection of casts of the best works in existence with the national 
ictures; such a collection would be more advantageous to students than the sculptures 
in the Museum, 7b. 9333, 9334- 9355-9358 There should be a complete collection of 
casts in every large town in the kingdom, Moore 10029, 10030. 


: re ae? 
Catalogue. Proposition made to the trustees for affixing to the official catalogue an 


advertisement of a private speculation; opinion that this would be beneath the dignity 
of the trustees, Hurlstone 6721-6723——-Suggestion that admission to the gallery be 


conditional on the purchase of a catalogue for a penny, or some such low price, Ford 
7945-7969. 8015. 8034. | 


Cavalcaselle, G. B. Letter from G. B. Cavalcaselle to Colonel Mure, m.p., Chairman, 
dated g June 1853, respecting the pictures lately cleaned, App. 784——Translation 
thereof, App. 785. 


Centrality of the Gallery. See Atmospheric Influences. 


; Kensington Gore. Peel, Sir 
Robert, Thelate. Public Opinion. 


Removal of the Gallery,2. Site of the Gallery 
Cephalus and Aurora, The. See Poussin, Nicholas, Il. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. By the Treasury Letter of 12 August 1846, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was appointed an ex-officio trustee, Rep. v——Opinion that no seriou 
difficulty would arise from the Chancellor of the Exchequer being obliged to sanction 
purchases recommended by the Director, and thus to give an opinion as to their advisa- 
bility, Dyce 7584-7604. 

Chartered Societies. Objections of some of the chartered societies to a removal to 
Kensington, Bowring 8665-8668. 8671; Sir W. Cubitt 10182-10184. 10205. 10271- 
10275» 


Charteris, Hon. Francis, M. P. See Deposit of Works of Art at the Gallery. 
Chateau of Rubens, The. See Rubens, LI. 


Chemical Processes. In what these processes in picture-cleaning consist; their merits and 
demerits considered, Rep. vi, vii. 


See also Florence Gallery. Gallery Varnish. Mastic Varnish. Oil Varnish. 
Solvents. Spirits of Wine. 


or cleanings, Rep. xiii; Sir C. Eastlake 6628-6633——Some knowledge of chemistry 
is essential in picture-cleaning, Brown 1234, 1235——Bentley 1737, 1738. 


Chemistry. Suggestion as to the advice of chemists being desirable in effecting restorations 


A knowledge of chemistry is not essential in a picture-cleaner, Farrer 1535. 9434 
9430——Experience is more essential in a cleaner, than a knowledge of chemistry, 
Munro 4018. ——See also Picture-cleaners, 2. 


Cheney, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been long conversant with tie process 
of picture-cleaning as practised abroad, 4285, 4286—— Opinion that the operation is 
: = 7 . . : } 
less carefully conducted abroad than in this country, 4287—-—The pictures in the 
gallery cleaned in 1852 did not require the process, 4288-4292——Injuries inflicted on 
them severally to a greater or less extent, from the fact of their haying been over-cleaned, 
4293-4312. 4346, 4347——Sufliciency of occasional cleaning by means of a silk 
wi . / : : : 4 ‘ : 5 ; ra 
handkerchief, &c., to keep the dust from the pictures in the gallery, and to prevent the 
necessity of thorough cleaning, 4314-4322——Circumstance of witness having had some 
of his own pictures cleaned, when abroad, and having entrusted the process to the dis- 
cretion of the operator, 4323-4331—— Peculiar danger of cleaning the pictures of Claude, 
from the manner in which he finished off his works, 4332——Similar susceptibility to 
injury in cleaning, of the works of Rubens, and the Flemish School, from the circum- 
stance of their having painted so much in glazing colours, 4333-4335—— Lhe pictures 
cleaned in 1842 and 1846, were much rubbed in various places, and seemed altogether 
out of tone and harmony, 433974345: 
0.59 5T2 Chill. 
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Clali. Chill or bloom arises from the varnish ; appearance which it gives to the surface of a 
picture, Rep. viii The tendency of mastic’ varnish to throw out chill or bloom was the 
reason assigned by Mr. Seguier for mixing oil with it, 7. xii——The Baron De 
Klenze states he never observed this effect anywhere except in London aud Dresden, and 
he attributes it to the influence of the sulphur contained in coal smoke, Rep. xii. ; Baron 
De Klenze 9381-9389—--Disagreeable effect of chill in the varnish; its removal js 
very simple and very expedient, Str E. Landseer 4155-4158——Objections to the use 
of mastic varnish as tending to produce a chill on the pictures, Wellesley 9471-0483. 


See also Mastic Varnish, 1. Smoke, 1. 


Christie, George Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been extensively engaged in the 
| sale of pictures as an auctioneer for 22 years, 5606-5608——The practice of cleanin 

pictures has increased of late years, 5609, 5610——More pictures consequently haye 
been injured, 5611-——Pictures sell much better in a dirty state, 5612-5614. 5721-5730 
| ~———General opinion that the market value of the pictures in the National Gallery has 
been deteriorated in consequence of the cleaning 5615. 5718-5720——Details of pur- 
chases made by the trustees since 1835; 5616-5633——Similar details of pictures sol 
at Mr. Edward Solly’s sale, from which specimens cf the earlier and purer schools might 
have been obtained, 5634-5674. 5683-5689. 5711, 5712. ’ 
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Attendance of officers from the gallery at witness’s sales; Mr. Seguier und Sir ¢. 
Eastlake have generally purchased, 5675-5682——The pictures alluded to as having 
been sold at Mr. Solly’s sale would fetch much higher prices now, 5690-5701 Who. 
ever attends to bid for the National Gallery should not be known as such, 5702-5705 
The sale of Lord Ashburnham’s collection was not a good opportunity for the 
gallery to purchase, 5706-5710 ——Custom obtaining for purchasers of pictures io 

desire evidence of their genuineness; it is frequently practicable to obtain such 
. evidence, 5711-5717 Witness is not aware of pictures having been injured by bad 
me lining, 5731——The early Italian school has been overlooked in the acquisition of 
| | pictures for the gallery, 5732 The large prices occasionally given for single pictures 


ee nl 


. might have bought a dozen valuable pictures of the early schools, 5733-5736——Most 
of the early pictures of Mr. Solly are still in this country in private collections, 5737 
Rane a Mr. Woodburn’s collection is yet unsold, 5738 Whether expedient to purchase 
ha . | whole galleries, and then to draft off such pictures as were not wanted, considered, 


| 5739-5745: 
| Chronological Arrangement of the Pictures. Desirableness of an immediate chronological 
| 


arrangement of the present collection, Dennistoun 5892 The formation of series of 
pictures illustrative of the progress of art is desirable, ib. 5901, 5902——Circumstances 
to be guarded against in effecting this object, ib. 5903 Plan of arrangement of the 
gallery as to schools, chronological order, &c, and the principles to be regarded in respect 
thereto considered ; systems adopted in the Berlin Gallery, and in the Academy at 
Florence, Sir C. Eastlake 6512-6519 Recommended adoption of a chronological ani 
ji historical arrangement of the collection, so as to show the origin and progress of any 
school of art, Dyce 7471, 7472. ; 


a Partial condemnation of a chronological arrangement of pictures so as to form a 
pf historical series of art, Coningham 6943-6949 Objection to a strictly chronological 
| arrangement of the pictures, Russell 8206. 


Classification of Pictures. See Arrangement of the Pictures. Art. Chronological 
Arrangement of the Pictures. 


| | CLAUDE’S PICTURES: 
Thee | I. Critical Remarks on the Style and other Characteristics of this Master. 
II. General Results of the recent Cleanings of his Pictures. 
i, | III. Evidence in detail with regard to each Picture : 


ne | 1. The Annunciation. 
| ae 2. The Queen of Sheba: 


i. Process used in Cleaning the Picture. 
ii. Criticism on the Results of the Cleaning. 
ili. Evidence in answer to Objections to the Cleaning. 
ia 3. The St. Ursula. 
} 4. The Meeting of Isaac and Rebecca. 
5. Other Pictures, viz., the David at the Cave of Adullam, the Death of 
Procris, &e. 


IV. Paper laid before the Committee. 


I. Critical Remarks on the Style and other Characteristics of this Master : 


) . The colours of this master are exceedingly fine, but his pictures bear cleaning very 
ie bi il well; instead of glzzing he seems to have used scumbling, that is, passing a light colour 
. over a dark one, Seguier 483-486 Process of scumbling practised by this sonal 

iew 
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_CLAUDE’S PICTURES—continued. 


I. Critical Remarks on the Style, §c. of this Master—continued. 


lieu of glazing, Moore 2609-2611 ——Remarks on the extent to which glazine 

resorted to by Claude, and also on the general character of his works, Waa = as. 

3335-3342 ; Stansfield 3630-3647——Peculiar danger of eleaning the pictures of Cia 43 

from the manner in which he finished off his works, Cheney 4332. .. 
Respects in which the treatment of his pictures by C 

therein to be described as “ wooden” or mechanic: 


adverted to in regard hereto ; how far such may be deemed the result of cleaning, Sir C. 
Eastlake 4720-4740 ‘Reference to the Claudes and to the evidence given by Sir C. 
Eastlake in regard to their being ‘* wooden,’’ and also as to glazing, Russell 4902-4920. 
~-—It was the practice of Claude to glaze his pictures, and they are imperfect if unvlazed, 


Sir C. Eastlake, 6232-6234. 


laude is open to criticism ; effects 
anical in touch; the writings of Hazlitt 


II. General Results of the recent Cleanings of his Pictures : 

The Claude in the last room was very dirty, but was cleaned without difficuity, and 
the original colours were never touched, Sequier 624-627 There is a great rawness 
and want of tone about the Claudes, but still they have not been damaged to the extent 
represented by some witnesses, Roberts 3494-3510 The Claudes in the gallery, cleaned 
in 1852, should not have been submitted to the process, Bromley 4356, 4956. The 
Claudes were injured in the perspectives and in the most delicate parts, ib. 4359-4362 
There is no evidence to show that any injury has been inflicted by the recent cleanings ; 
special reference herein to the Claudes, Russell 4902-4920——Details in proof of the 
injuries caused by the cleaning of 1852, and to show that the yellow tint in Claude’s 
pictures was originally produced by Claude’s own operations, Sir D. Brewster 5564 
et seq. 5593-5599, 5603, 5604. 


Ill. Evidence in detail with regard to each Picture: 
1. The Annunciation : 


Claude’s Annunciation bas been injured throughout by the cleaning, and is not worth 
halfits former value, Moore 2211-2222——The glazing has been almost entirely removed, 
-and the picture has a very meagre look, ib. 2220-2222——Injuries inflicted on the pic- 
ture by the recent cleaning, Lawrence 3538——The original touch has been trenclied upon, 
and the work injured by over-cleaning, Munro 3982. 4020—-—The appearance of the 
picture is very new, and parts of it are more hardly and positively relieved than formerly ; 
time may restore its tone considerably, Sir FE. Landseer 4141. 4225, 4226 The glazing 
has been removed and the picture has lost its former delicacy and transparency, Cheney 
4302. 4310-4312. 

Approval of the cleaning of this picture, Uwins 58 et seq. The small Claude was 
easily cleaned ; no repairs were made, and the surface was not touched, Seguier 618, 619 
——No injury has arisen to this work from cleaning ; pure mastic varnish was employed, 
Bentley 1913-1917 Removal of the oil from the Annunciation of Claude by means of 
soap and water, Seguier 3022-3026——Improvements effected in the Annunciation by 
the late cleaning, which has restored the former beautiful tone of the picture, Uwins 
3202, 3203 ——Belief that the Annunciation has escaped injury from cleaning, Hart 
3289, 3290. 3331-3333——The Annunciation has not been injured so much, but the 
clow of the original work has been toa great extent removed, Dennistoun 3372 
Impossibility of attributing with safety an injury to the sky in this picture, to the 
effect of the late cleaning, Dyce 3778, 3779——Kesult of the recent cleanings 1n wit- 
ness’s feeling; special reference herein to Sir G. Beaumont’s Claude (the Annunciation) ; 
allusion to a copy thereof made by Mr. Constable, Lord Monteagle 5072-50975. 


2. The Queen of Sheba : 
i. Process used in cleaning the Picture: 


Detail of the process used by witness 1n cleaning this work, which was at the time in : 
very great need of it, though it was formerly repaired and varnished by witness ; belief 
that in removing the mastic varnish, he never reached the suriace of the picture, Seguier 
514-552. 574-580. 768-777. 903-909——~In the case of the Queen of Sheba, oil alone 
has occasionally been rubbed over the gallery varnish, ib. 2939-2945—— When — 
Queen of Sheba was purchased for the gallery, it required several restorations, Mh 
witness was employed to make, and which he afterwards coated with the mixed varnis ; 
this varnish was removed in the late cleaning by soap and water, but the restorations 


were not disturbed thereby, 7b. 2995-3015. 


ii. Criticism on the Results of the Cleaning: 


and Mr. Buchanan as to the former fine condition of this 


Opinions of Dr, Waagen lendid ‘tion before the cleaning, and 
ae: Th Re BS eae condition be “Let =) * 
icture, Moore 2451 -——The work was im a spsendid ¢ isa 

P » Moors +51 . 9—— Belie! that it was 


$ . : , ‘ >» ets 9991-22 
was one of the finest specimens of Claude extant, Bart 32947329 is, Munro 4021 
‘never reduced by a former cleaning to the state in which it vow Is, ddunro 4 ya 
hee y 5 ie Ye Witness 
-59- 2] ad 
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CLAUDE’S PicTuRES—continued. 
IL]. Evidence in detail with regard to each Picture—continued. 
2. The Queen of Sheba—ii. Criticism on the Results of the Cleaning—¢on4a 


Witness copied the Claudes before the recent cleaning; the Queen of Sheba wa 
then in good harmony, and had a very nice tone, Hayes 9242-9247. , 


The delicate tints of this work and its general tone have been injured by cleanin 
Nieuwenhuys 1612-1632——Injuries done to the ropes and rigging, and to the water * 
their having been over-cleaned, Moore 2089-2100. 2113-2121, 2136 The aerial Ra 
spective of the picture and its general tone have suffered much, and some of the fiznres 
have had the surface completely removed; Arney 2106-2111. 2151, 2152———The Bichare 
is rather a sunrise than a sunset representation, Moore 2141-2143——Belief that it 
represents the evening rather than the morning, Arney 2201 The cleaning of the 
Queen of Sheba should not have been undertaken under three months, Moore 2492, 24 
——The Queen of Sheba has suffered much in appearance, and seems to have been bat 
cleaned, Fradelle 2617. 2658-2689. 2696-2698. 

The original glazings were on the Queen of Sheba prior to the late cleaning, by which 
however, they have been removed, and considerable injury otherwise inflicted on the 
picture, Moore 2032-2036. 2057-2102. 2113-2143 Alterations produced in the 
general tone of the Queen of Sheba by the cleaning, which has removed the peculiar 
qualities of Claude’s touch, Hart 3255, 3256. 3260. 3291-3312 The warm, rich glow 
characteristic of Claude, has been removed from the Queen of Sheba, and the work % 
now raw and crude; the gradations of tint and the aerial perspective have also been dis. 
turbed, Dennistoun 3367-3371. 3401 The over-glaze was decidedly on the picture 
before the cleaning, but is now entirely removed, and nothing can ever restore the former 
character of the work, Stevens 4092-4098 Depreciation in the geseral tone and har- 
mony of the work, which is much more crude than it used to be, and has lost its former 
gradations ; how far any of the original paint or glazing may have been removed, Sir 
E. Landseer 4119-4134. 4181-4193. 4213-4221 ——The glazings have been partially 
removed, and the picture has suffered very much in the sky, and in the rigging and shadow 
of the ship, &c., Cheney 4300, 4301. 4310-4312. 


The inscription on the Queen of Sheba has been partly rubbed out by the cleaning 
Moore 2071-2076 ; Arney 2105——The inscription was much more legible before the 
cleaning, Coningham 3070——The iascription. is in precisely the same state as it was 
before the cleaning, Uwins 3160. 


Time will never restore the harmony of tone which has been destroyed by the cleaning, 
Moore 2130, 2131 The Queen of Sheba has been greatly ae and can never be 
restored, by time or otherwise, to its former tone, Coningham 3062. 3070-3082——Im- 
probability of time, or any artist, ever restoring what the Queen of Sheba has lost by the 
cleaning, Hart 3397-331 2——Improbability of the former tone of the Queen of Sheba 
being restored by the gallery varnish, Dennistoun 3401 The former effect of the 
picture has been completely marred, and can never be restored ; present defects in the 
work cannot be attributed to former cleanings, Lawrence 3538-3544. 3564-3566— 
Possibility of the Queen of Sheba, which looks poor and unsatisfactory since the clean- 
ing, being brought back to its former state of perfection by the clever processes of the 
picture-restorers at Rome, &c., Ford 3 27-3945—— Belief that neither time nor artistic 
skill can ever restore the Queen of Shoe to its former fine condition, Munro 4015, 
4016. 

This work has been much over-cleaned; former repairs have been disturbed, and some 
of the original painting taken off; its pecuniary value, however, has hardly been 
lessened, Bentley 1776-1799. 1814, 1815. 1854-1859. 1868-1875. 1879-1882. 1902- 
1906. 1918-1922. 1931. 1941. 1956. 1973-1975——In a commercial pomt of view the 
Queen of Sheba is the only picture which has been diminished in value by the cleaning, 
Bentiey 1870-187 5.1956 The Queen of Sheba has been reduced to one half of its former 
value by the recent cleaning, Moore 2077-2079——T he commercial value of the Queen 

: of Sheba has been considerably diminished by the cleaning, Fradelle 2688, 2689—— 
The original touch has been trenched upon, and the commercial value of the work 
diminished, Munro 3982. 4020. 


iii, Evidence in answer to Objections to the Cleaning: 


Approval of the cleaning by Mr. Seguier of this picture, Uwins 58. 66, 67. 125-129- 
286. 320-326. 378. 385—— Denial of the assertions of Messrs. Moore & Arney that 
certain parts of the original surface of the Queen of Sheba have been completely removed 
by the cleaning, ib. 2797*, 2798—— Demial of Mr. Arney’s statement that some of the 
figures were partly rubbed out, and their anatomy completely destroyed, ib. 3146. 3151; 
3152 The water portion of the picture and the shadow of the ship therein are quite 
as distinct as ever, 1b. 3146, 3147 General purity and beauty of the picture as brought 
out by the cleaning, id. 3150 Further statement in refutation of the charges brought 
by Messrs, Moore & Arney against the cleaning of the Queen of Sheba, id. 3146-3152. 
3159, 3160——The work was never covered all over with a transparent glazing, ib, oh. 
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CLAUDE’S PICTURES—continued, 


III. Evidence in detail with, regard to each Picture—continued. 


2. The Queen of Sheba—iii. Evidence in answer to Objections, &e.—continued. 


en a + . M4 

The aceon of prmed 'S How In a more pleasing state than his St. Ursula, Seguier 726- 
28— ~— 1a sa see has not been injured by cleaning, Bolton 1031-1036. 
1040, 1041—-—I ow. ar tis picture may have been injured by cleaning ; it may have 
been imperfect before the operation, Farrer 1303-1321. 1325-1330. 1382-1392. 1 

80 The repairs formerly executed | itn Ea ie gt Li 
14 > e Thy execu ead by witness on this picture were on the lower 
part of it; they are not now visible, Seguier 3153, 3154- 3156, 3157——The Queen of 
Sheba i pM rubbed and over-cleaned, but time will restore its former 
meaner sie ke or 3427. ar Bara ——— No injury whatever has been inflicted by 
the cleaning -F ou the tigging of the ship or on a 7 part icture ; 
‘tg richness of tone has been Ailes * : P the w ter, or any part of the picture ; 
its ri he ted -n somew at su odued, but will be restored by time, Stansfield 
3600-3603. 3€45-3056. 3679. 3683, 3584. 3688-3697 Opinion that the whole of the 
yarnish was removed in cleaning, id, 3719-3722 

oS « e = 
It certainly was more agreeable and. harmonious b 


been materially injured, and still retains the characteristic qualities of the master 
Dyce 3781-3800: Before cleaning it was a fine specimen of Claude, as an architec. 
tural work ; but it may have been injured by former cleanings, and again restored to the 
excellent condition in which it was previous to the late process, Ford 3887-38809. 3927— 
3942 Further opinion that the Queen of Sheba, or any other picture, may be rendered 
inharmonious by cleaning, and still not be injured thereby, Dyce 4267, 4263 
Although certain injuries have been laid bare by the cleaning in the Gusen of Sheba 
and the other pictures, it is unjust to attribute them to the recent operation only, ib. 4.269. 
4277-4283 —None of the master’s work has been removed, but the picture has been 
tastelessly cleaned, Sir C. Eastlake 4590-—-—The injury done to the Queen of Sheba 
consists in its having been unequally cleaned ; time will rectify this, ib. 4711-4721. 4739. 


3. The St. Ursula: 


Dirty state of this picture; there are, however, many in the gallery much worse, 
Uwins 379 It would be much improved by cleaning, Seguier 726-728. 763, 764. 
856, 857 Reference to the present excellent condition of the St. Ursula, Farrer 
1315- 1384-1986. 1§52-1554- 1559——~This work looks better than the Queen of Sheba, 
but seems to have been varnished very lately, Niewwenhuys 1641-1647——In cleaning 
this work, the outer varnish only should be removed, Bentley 1776-1779-——With res- 
pect to the St. Ursula, it is a sunrise rather than a sunset picture ; fine condition of this 
work, notwithstanding its being coated with oil varnish, which is very objectionable, 
Moore 2144-2150 Varnish has not’ been lately applied to the St. Ursula, Seguier 
2950, 2951. | 

The St. Ursula is in a very agreeable state, and should by no means be cleaned, Hart 
9313 This picture possesses the characteristic sunny glow of the master, and does 
not require cleaning, Dennistoun 3368. 3402——The St. Ursula is not in a preferable 
state to the Queen of Sheba, and should undergo the process of cleaning, Stansfield 
3655-3067. 3706-3708 Opinion that the St. Ursula does not require cleaning, Dyce 
3812-3818 Recommendation that the St. Ursula be exempted from cleaning, although 
it is not in a nice condition, Munro 4037, 4038 The St. Ursula, though more pleasing 
in general tone than the Queen of Sheba, requires a little cleaning; but the operation 
should not be undertaken without a consultation as to its general expediency, Sir HE. 
Landseer 4188-4191. 4194-4196 Symptoms of a former unequal cleaning in.the St. 
Ursula ; this case is a proof of time bringing pictures into harmony after such treatment, 
Sir C. Eastlake 6229. 6235. 


efore the cleaning, but it has not 


4. The Meeting of Isaac and Rebecca: 


Approval of the cleaning of this picture, Uwins 58. 66, 67—Opinion that this work 
has been injured by the recent cleaning, Bolton 1042-1045 The Isaac and Rebecca 
of Claude has been lamentably injured by the cleaning; the upper glazing is alinost 
entirely gone, and the aerial perspective completely destroyed, Moore 2204-2207—— 
Belief that no glazing was ever used in the Isaac and Rebecca, or if there was, that it 
is still there; the aerial perspective has not been in the least affected by the cleaning, 
Uwins 3174-——It is very much colder and fresher in its general hue than formerly, and 
has been over-rubbed, Sir E. Landscer 4142-4146——-It has been very much injured, 
but was in a crude state before the cleaning, Cheney 4302. 4310-4312. 


5. Other Pictures, viz., the David at the Cave of Adullam, the Death of 
Procris, &c. : 

The David at the Cave of Adullam was recommended by witness for cleaning in 
the vacation of 1852. but he had no time for it, Seguier 753, 754——-— Unsatisfactory state 
of the David at the Cave of Adullam, though better cleaned than several works which 
underwent the process in 1852, Moore 2223-2228 The David at the Cave of 
Adullam requires to be properly cleaned, ib. 2631-2534- 
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CLAUDE’S PicTURES—continued. 
Ill. Evidence in detail with regard to each Picture—continued. 
5. Other Pictures, &e.—continned. 
The picture called the Death of Procris is in a very bad condition, and requires 
cleaning, Dennistoun 3398. 3403- ; 


Excellent condition of the small Landscape with Figures by Claude ; inexpediency of 
its being cleaned, Moore 2229-2231. 


IV. Paper laid before the Committee: 
Letter from Mr. Buchanan to the Chairman of the Committee, dated 21st May 1853 
condemning the cleaning of the Claudes, App. 770. : 


See also Cleaning, 3. Glazings. Scumbling. 


Cleaner to the Gallery. Recommendation that no picture-cleaner be employed in the 
gallery who declines to give an explanation of the mode in which he proposes to operate, 
Rep. xiii No picture should be entrusted to a cleaner who would not define the nature 
of the processes to be used by him, Lawrence 3555-3557—— Lhe cleaner to the galler 
should be a salaried officer, and not merely employed from time to time; he need not be 
prevented from cleaning works in private collections, Stansfield 3611, 3612. 3615, 3616 

The processes employed should not be kept secret by the cleaner, Stansfield 3607- 

3610; Sir E. Landseer 4168-4172 ; Ford 3864-3866. 3909, 3910. 

Witness was not a salaried officer of the trustees, but was merely employed from time 
to time, Seguter 433 General authority of witness to report to the trustees as to the 
pictures requiring cleaning ; those cleaned in 1852 were submitted to them before the 
vacation as being in special need of the operation ; reference to those recommended for 
cleaning in 1853, 7. 753-755: 759-762. 885-889. 895-900. g22——-Circumstances at- 
tending the employment of witness in 1844 to clean certain pictures in the National 
Gallery; details as to the work operated upon and the peculiar processes applied, Brown 
1066-1115. 1198 et seg. ——Difiiculty of finding fit persons to undertake cleaning when 
it is required, Moore 2506-2510. 2515-2518. 2551-2560; Hart 3237. 3319-3322— 
Precautions to be used in entrusting the national property to the hands of the cleaner ; 
opinion that a properly qualified person being found, the operation must be left 
solely to his responsibility, Dennistoun 3387-3398. 3406, 3407- 

Precautions to be observed in appointing any person to the office of cleaner to the 
gallery, Stansfield 3611-3616 It is not desirable that the picture-cleaner himself 
should be the judge of what pictures should be cleaned, Sir C. Eastlake 4696-4698—— 
The cleaning should all be performed by the same person; oF at least the Italian by one, 
and the Dutch by another; it is essential that the cleaner should be conversant with the 
work of the painter he operates upon, ib. 4743-4745 How far objectionable in 
principle that in picture-cleaning the person consulied should be engaged by the job, 
Lord Monteagle 5026-5033——In cleaning or restoring, a majority of the board of 
trustees proposed by witness should select the person, and he alone should be responsible 
for the work, Dennistoun 5792-5795 It is not necessary that Government should 
interfere in the trade of picture-cleaning ; the persons to be employed should be left to 
the discretion of witness’s proposed director, Sir C. Eastlake 6635-6642. 


Cleaning. Picture Cleaners. Seguier, Mr. John. 


See also Assistant Cleaners. 


Cleaners. See Picture Cleaners. 
CLEANING: 
I. As to the Picture-cleaning at the National Gallery : 


1. Proceedings of the Trustees in regard to Cleaning during the Keeper- 
ships of Mr. W. Seguier, Sir C. Eastlake, and Mr. Uwins. 
2. Details as to the Pictures cleaned in 1846: 
i. Notice which this Operation attracted ; unfavourable Opinions 
as to its Result. 
ii. Evidence to a contrary purport. 


3. The like as to the Pictures cleaned in 1852: 


j. Instructions given by the Trustees as to the Pictures to be 
cleaned ; Pictures actually cleaned. 
ii. Processes pursued in the Cleaning. 
iii, Evidence of an unfavourable tenor as to the Results of the 


Cleaning. 
iv. Evidence in support of the Cleaning, or in qualification of ats 
Results. 


y. How far the Pictures required Cleaning at all, 


4. Pictures in the Gallery now in need of Cleaning. 
5. Suggestions with regard to future Cleaning, 


I], As 
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CLEANING—continued. 


Il. As to the Process of Picture-cleaning generally : 
1. Processes employed described. 
2. Extent to which attended with Risk. 
3. Progress made in the Art of Cleaning of late years 
4. Other Evidence in regard to the Process generally, 


Ill. Papers laid before the Committee, 


1. As to the Picture-cleaning at the National Gallery : 


1. Proceedings of the Trustees in regard to Cleani ; : 
nical leaning during the 
Mr. W. Seguier, Sir C. Eastlake, and Mr. Uwins: awit Oa 


The trustees, since the appointment of Mr. Uwins, have a : 
a ; - assumed the entire res me 
bility in regard to picture-cleaning, which, in Sir C. Eustlake’s time, had beat lately 
shared by the keeper, Rep. v——No record of any pictures having been cleaned during 
the keepership of Mr. W.Seguier, 2b. viii Steps taken by SirC.Eastlake, on succeeding 


to the keepership, to bring the state of the pictures under the noti i 
; tice of t 
a view to certain of them being cleaned, id. the trustees, with 


General authority thereupon given by the trustees to the keeper, to cause such of the 
pictures 10 be cleaned as in his opinion required it, Rep, viii Under this authority 
Sir C, Eastlake employed Mr. Seguier and Mr. Brown, ib——Opposition of Sir C: 
Eastlake to the cleaning after he became an ex-officio trustee in 1850; grounds of that 
opposition, ib. 1x Number of piciures which have been cleaned during the keepershi 
of Mr. Uwins; remarks on his evidence, that he never spoke to the trustees on the 
subject, nor was ever consulted by them, 2d. 


The responsibility of cleaning the pictures in a proper manner rests entirely with Mr. 
Seguier, who may at his own discretion use whatever means he considers most desirable ; 
he is however responsible only to the trustees, Uwins 239-262. 275. 280 Out of 
about 300 pictures in the National Gallery, only nine have been cleaned since 1846, 2b. 
902-304 Witness has recently reported under a minute of the trustees, on the 
expediency of cleaning, as in the case of nine pictures cleaned in 1852; in that case the 
keeper exercised no authority, Seguier 439-442——In 1844, witness first noticed the 
injurious effects of the cleaning; all the pictures cleaned since that year have been 
irreparably and extensively damaged, Moore 2460-2482 The commercial value of the 
works cleaned since 1844, have been diminished at least one-half by the process, 7), 
2480-2482. 

Number of pictures cleaned in the first year of witness holding the keepership, Sir C. 
Eastlake 4434-4436 Bad state in which he found the pictures on succeeding to the 
office, ib. 4437, 4438——Experiments usually instituted by Mr. Seguier prior to cleaning, 
to ascertain whether the picture would bear the process, 7b. 4455, 4456. 


Opposition which witness, as a trustee, has always offered to the pictures being 
cleaned; general reasons which weighed in his mind against it; the subject was 
repeatedly brought forward by one trustee in particular, Sir C. Eastlake 4554-4576. 
4617-4639 — Conclusion that picture-cleaning in the National Gallery has not been 
conducted with the caution and deliberation its importance would seem to require, 26. 
4631—— Probable causes of the large number of pictures cleaned in the first year of 
office of Sir C. Eastlake, Lord Monteagle 5015-5018. 


2. Details as to the Pictures cleaned in 1846: 


i. Notice which this Operation attracted ; unfavourable Opinions as to 
its Result. 


Notice which the cleaning of 1846 attracted ; letter of Mr. Morris Moore to Lord 
Ellesmere, condemning it, Rep. viii Steps taken by the tiustees thereupon, ib. 
Names of artists who approved of this cleaning; resolution passed by the trustees 
justifying it, ib. viii, ix——- The effect produced on the pictures 1s stilla matter of dispute, 
ib, ix. 

The pictures cleaned in 1846 were greatly injured by the operation, which they did not 
all require, Nieuwenhuys 1685, 1686 All the pictures cleaned in 1846 were injured 
by the process, and in the same way as those recently cleaned, Lawrence 3592 — 
Unfavourable opinion with respect to the cleaning of certain pictures In the gallery in 
1846, Dyce 9737-3740—— Depreciation of tone and want of harmony apparent in 
several of the pictures cleaned in 1846 and 1852, Ford 3875-3890. 3921-3934 Time 
and the discoloration of the varnish will not restore the harmony that has been abstracted 
by cleaning, 7b. 3919, 3920 Partial condemnation of the cleaning of certain works in 
the gallery in 1846, Munro 4039-4048 The pictures cleaned in 1842 and 1846 were 


much rubbed in various vlaces, and seemed altogether out of tone and harmony, Cheney 
4335-4345, 
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Report, 1852-53—continued. 
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CLEANING—continued. 


I. As to the Picture-cleaning at the National Gallery—continued. 


ii. Evidence to a contrary purport : 


The four pictures cleaned in 1846 were benefited by the process, Bolton 1057-10 

The pictures cleaned in 1846 were not injured thereby, Hart 3346——Witness he 
expressed himself favourably with respect to the four pictures in the gallery, cleaned is 
1846, Stansfield 3592, 3593——Witness was favourably impressed with the cleanin - 
certain works in 1846, Sir E. Landseer 4107-4110. 50 


3. Details as to the Pictures cleaned in 1852: 


i. Instructions given by the Trustees as to the Pictures to be cleaned, 
Pictures actually cleaned : : 


Disagreement among the trustees at the meeting of 5th July 1852, regarding the 
extent to which Mr. Seguier should be authorised to carry his operations, Rep. ix—— 
Amended resolution come to at the suggestion of Sir C. Eastlake, ib. Respects in 
which Sir C. Eastiake considered the instructions of the trustees, in regard to the late 
cleaning, had been over-passed, ib. Directions given to Mr, Seguier in regard to the 
cleaning of the nine pictures, and others subsequently added; processes to which these 
works were subjected, 7. x Conflicting opinions elicited by the Committee in their 
inquiries as to the condition of the pictures w ich have been cleaned under these instruc. 
tions, ib. x, Xi Preponderance of testimony to the effect that the appearance of the 
pictures has for thepresent been rendered less agreeable by the operation, 2d. xi. 


The orders for cleaning the nine pictures emanated from the trustees, but were not 
given in writing; discretionary power exercised by witness in the matter, and in the 
occasional cleaning of pictures generally during the vacation, Uwins 201, 202. 208-246, 
272-274 The nine pictures cleaned by Mr. Seguier were submitted to the trustees 
by him ina list, as requiring cleaning, 2b. 38 1-384 The mode of cleaning these pictures 
was left entirely to witness, Seguier 443-445 With respect to the cleaning of the nine 
pictures, a list of them was put into witness’s hands by the trustees, but he never recom- 
mended the operation, Uwins 2756. 2763 —— Non-production before the Committee of 
the written list which specified the nine pictures to be cleaned, Umins and Thwaites 
2803-2827. 2859-2861 Belief that there was no written list; the pictures were recom- 
mended for cleaning by witness, and he most probably received verbal instructions through 
Colonel Thwaites or Mr. Uwins to undertake the operation, Seguier 2828-2858. 


Discrepancy between Mr. Seguier’s report, recommending the nine pictures to be 
cleaned, the resolution of the trustees thereon, and the pictures actually cleaned ; belief 
that the instructions of the trustees were over-passed, Sir C. Eastlake 4617-4630. 4632- 
4634 No formal inspection of the pictures proposed to be cleaned was made by the 
trustees, ib. 4705-4707 Particulars as to the exact pictures included in the nine 
cleaned in the last vacation; each picture enumerated, Russell 4826-4828——Five other 
pictures (the Salvator Rosa, the David in the Cave of Adullam, the Sebastiano de! Piombo, 
the Murillo, and the Parmegiano,) likewise dealt with, making 14 in all, ib. 4829-4831 
——Explanation as to the instructions to Mr. Seguier of 5 July 1852; alteration made 
therein at the instance of Sir C. Eastlake, Russell 4831-4833 Mr. Seguier had an 
entirely discretionary power to clean the pictures in his own way, ib. 4947-4953- 


ii. Processes pursued in the Cleaning: 


Evidence with respect to the cleaning of nine pictures during the vacation of 1852; 
names of these pictures; belief that the cleaning has been a considerable improvement, 
Uwins 44-69. 110. 125-149. 286. 309-326. 398, 399 The surface has not been 
exposed in the case of any of the nine pictures cleaned during the vacation of 1852, Uwins 
399—— The surface was reached in the case of the two Canalettis, but not in any other 
instance, Seguier 506-509. 

Evidence generally with respect to the nine pictures cleaned by witness and an 
assistant during the vacation of 1852; they all required cleaning, and have been much 
improved thereby; detailed account of the operation, and of the subsequent re-varnishing 
as applied to each picture, Seguter 506 et seg. 836-881. go1-923———Other pictures 
cleaned or re-varnished by witness prior to the year 1852; justification of the selection 
of these works for cleaning, and of the process adopted in each case, ib. 678. 687-720. 
753 et seqg.—— Besides the nine pictures cleaned in 1852, there were three others washed 
over in the same vacation ; a slight coat of mastic varnish was applied to two of them, #d. 

79-686. 721-725. 

The pictures cleaned in 1852 required more cleaning than those which underwent the 
process at any former period, Seguier 709-711 Personal superintendence constantly 
exercised by witness during the process of cleaning by Mr. Seguier; nature of this pro- 
cess; further approval of the operation, Uwins 2725-2754. 2894, 2895——Coincidence 
of Mr. Uwins with witness relative to the process employed in the cleaning, S¢g'‘" 


2905, 2906 The entire coat of varnish was removed from all the Te ashe 
tans 
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CLEANING—continued. 


I. As to the Picture-cleaning at the National Gallery—continued., 


3. Details as to Pictures cleaned in 1852.—ii. Processes pursued, &c.—continued. 
Stansfield 3723 It bas not been thought necessary that Mr. S 
ihe trustees with the process he had recou 


impression that Mr. Uwins superintended, 
undertake from inspection to determine wh 
pictures recently cleaned had been removed, 


eguier should acquaint 
rse to in cleaning; they were under the 
Russell 4933-4936——Witness could not 
ether any of the under-colour of the nine 
Faraday 5549, 5550. 


in, Evidence of an unfavourable tenor as to the Results of the 

Evidence generally to the effect that the 
properly performed, and that the works h 
Nieuwenhuys 1593 et seq. Evidence w 
in 1852; damages inflicted on them by their being over-cleaned; their pecuniary 
value has not been diminished, Bentley 1761-1831. 1868 et seq.——All the pictures 
cleaned in 1852 have been much injured; the damages now apparent are clearly attri- 
butable to the last cleaning, Coningham 3067-3069— Diminution in the commercial 
value of the works cleaned in 18592, ib. 3990-3093——Most of the pictures cleaned in 
1852 have been injured by the process; the Paul Veronese has been improved thereby 
Dennistoun 3363-3382 Most of the pictures cleaned in the National Gallery in 1852 
have a crude appearance, and have been injured by the process of cleaning ; but such 
injury cannot be attributed to the recent cleaning only, if at all, Sir 7. Sebright 3418- 
3437- 3494-3476. 

Evidence in proof of the injuries inflicted on several of the nine pictures cleaned in 
1852, Roberts 3492-3500. 35§08-3510—— Injuries inflicted on them by the cleaning, 
which has removed the prevailing tone and hue in every case, but in some more than 
others, and has in several instances also removed the touch of the master, Lawrence 
3521-3549- 3594-3556. 3579-3583 Time will never restore the former harmony of the 
pictures injured by the cleaning, Bromley 3777 Opinion as to the over-cleaning of 
several of the works that underwent the process in 1852, more especially of the Claudes, 
Munro 3979-3982. 4020-4031 Injuries inflicted on them severally to a greater or less 
extent, from their having been over-cleaned, Cheney 4293-4312. 4346, 4347—— Wit- 
ness has been much struck with the injury done to all the pictures by the cleaning 
especially with regard to the change of colour, Sir D. Brewster 5561. 


Cleaning : 
cleaning of the pictures in 1852 was not 
ave been much injured in consequence, 
ith respect to the nine pictures cleaned 


iv. Evidence in support of the Cleaning, or in qualification of its Results : 


The nine pictures of the National Gallery, cleaned by Mr. Seguier in 1852, are on the 
whole decidedly improved by the operation, Bolton 1019-1051 Evidence with respect 
to the nine pictures cleaned by Mr. Seguier during the vacation of 1852; under the cireum- 
stances of these works having been covered with oil varnish, &c., the cleaning could not 
have been better managed, and no blame can with any certainty be attached to the 
operator; the risk, however, should not have been undertaken, and some of the pictures 
haye decidedly been damaged, Farrer 1283-1340. 1382-1409. 1446-1451. 1459-1480. 
1504-1520——It cannot be safely asserted that any injuries observable in the pictures 
cleaned in 1852, have arisen from that cleaning; there may have been repairs and 
damage before the last operation, but not distinguishable through the accumulation of 
dirt and varnisli over them, Fradelle 2598, 2699. 2618-2621. 2667-2681 Evidence to 
the effect that they have not been injured by the process; the richness of tone may have 
been reduced, but it will be restored by time, whilst the original touch of the master has 
not been disturbed in any case, with the exception of one of the Canaletitis, Stansfield 
3600-3606. 3626 et seg——The present appearance of the pictures is the result of too 
rigid an adherence to his instructions by Mr, Seguier, Russell 4843. 4852, 4853. 

Grounds on which witness arrives at his conclusions as to the effect of the cleaning of 
1852, Dyce 3736. 3741, 3742- 3749- 3775, 3775. 3803 et seq. 4270-4277—I mpossibility 
of attributing with certainty any injuries now apparent in the pictures to the effect ef 


‘ : " 4 4 1 

~ M4 ~ Ormrer bee J —— ‘ ~) ; a $ © 7 
cleaning, ib. 3743. 3749-3755: 3776 et seq. General ing preseTOR ¥ west th ae 
recent cleaning was mot well done, and was very unequal, 76. 3743. 3811, 3812——The 


pictures cleaned in 1852 are now less harmonious in tone, but no material injury has been 
‘4 2 fad QnnH ini fOTKS ] Ye : f 

done to any of them, 2b. 3750. 3777 et seq——Opinion that the works in the gallery, 

recently cleaned, are less agreeable and harmonious than they previously were ; definition 
J E . a. Be do “«}} ie Mees ee 

of the effects of the process on the several pictures, showing that yenerally they have 
“ ' . “y* A . ‘ ‘aed A” » site \« 

been over-cleaned, but not materially injured, Sir L. Landseer 4119-4147. 4178-4193. 


4213-4221 225~4235—— Possibility of time, and the discoloretion of the varnish, 
vals pag ie igs ’ x ; . " = Les ° 7s, a 
restoring the harmony of tone of some of the pistunes slenues in Ea ie hi 4180. 

213-45 3 295 lo further iniury has been inflicted on them than that aitera- 
4213-4218, 4234, 4235——No further injury 


tion in their appearance which is necessarily consequent on the cleaning of all pictures, 
ib. 4201. lett; 
Comments on the nine pictures recently cleaned ; special attention to the Canalettis 
and the Poussin and Claude’s Queen of Sheba, Sir C, Hasi/ahs se Rr Sgianr 
Witness considers the Paul Veronese and the Guercino improved by the Re: 
me 5 U2 ib. 
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CLEANING—continued. 


I. As to the Picture-cleaning at the National Gallery—continued. 


3. Details as to Pictures cleaned in 1852.—iv. Evidence in support, &c.—continued. 


1b. 4708-4711 With respect to the pictures lately cleaned, witness is satisfied that no 
serious injury has been done, Lord Monteagle 5040, 5041 It is witness’s opinion that 
the piciures recently over-cleaned will be harmonized by time, similarly to the St. Ursula 
of Claude’s, Sir C. Eastlake 6235——The general effect only, and not the actual surface 
of the pictures, has been injured by the cleaning process; possibility of some of the 
glazings having been removed, Wellesley 9443-2464——Further reference to the cleaning 
in the gallery, as being chiefly injudicious, from its having removed that peculiar mellow, 
ness of tone which was induced by time, and which it will require many years to restore, 


ib. 9484-9487. 


v. How far the Pictures required Cleaning at all: 


With respect to the nine pictures cleaned in 1852, they were somewhat dirty, but not 
sufficiently so from the gallery varnish or any other cause to justify their cleaning, Moore 
2356, 2357 Evidence in support of the assertion that the pictures cleaned in 1852 did 
not require the operation; opinions of competent judges as to the previous state of some 
ofthem, ib. 2446-2459 Those pictures cleaned in 1852, by no means required the 
process, Latorence 3519, 3520. 3577, 3578—— Witness is well acquainted with the former 
appearance of the works recently cleaned, and considers that several of them required the 
Operation, Stansfield 3594-3599 Witness considers that those pictures cleaned in 
1852 required the operation, Sir _E. Landseer 4111-4113 The pictures in the gallery 
cleaned in 1852, did not require the process, Cheney 4288-4292. 


4. Pictures in the Gallery now in need of Cleaning : 


Mention of several pictures in the gallery which require, and should be subjected to 
cleaning, Dennistoun 3386. 3398. 3403—-—Several pictures in the gallerv are in a very 
dirty state, and should, at any risk, be cleaned, Sir 7. Sebright 3477, 3478. 


5. Suggestions with regard to future Cleaning: 


Grounds on which the Committee deem it desirable that the management of the 
gallery, as specially connected with picture-cleaning, should be separately considered, 
Rep. vi Recommendation that no picture be hereafter cleaned, lined or otherwise 
repaired, without a previous written report from the director of the gallery to the trustees, 
2b. xiii——Commission then to be appointed, by whom the picture shall be examined, 
who shall report, id. Expediency of adopting some simple means by which a picture 
once in a clean state could be preserved in the same condition; suggestions towards the 
attainment of this object noticed, id. xiv. 


Opinion that the cleaning must always be entrusted to the judgment of some one par- 
ticular cleaner; how far this is the case on the continent, Uwins 289-308. 397——The 
cleaning should take place in rooms devoted to that purpose, Farrer 1500-1503 The 
cleaning is performed in the rooms where the pictures are hung up; there are several 
unoccupied rooms which might be allocated to the purpose, Uwins 1560-1566 In 
cleaning an experiment should first be made in the corner of the picture to ascertain 
the hardness and nature of the varnish to be removed, Fradelle 2622 ——The expediency 
of cleaning should be decided by an artist rather than by the cleaner, Stansfield 


3613, 3614. 


There should be a council of two or three persons to decide upon the expediency of 
cleaning, and to see that it was undertaken cautiously, Ford 3861-3863. 3908-3916 
Precautions advisable to be taken in the future cleaning of pictures in the gallery, 
2b. 3861-3869. 3908~3916 The council might consist of an artist, an amateur, and a 
professional cleaner, ib. 3861. 3908 All cleaning and restoring should be done in a 
place set > in the gallery for that purpose, Dennistoun 5795, 5796 Witness 
concurs in the suggestion for referring the subject of cleaning and restoring pictures to 
persons of science for their report, Sir C. Eastlake 6634 The expediency of cleaving 
should be left to the recommendation of the committee of taste proposed by witness, 


F0ggo0 7254-7256. 


Il. As to the Process of Picture-cleaning generally : 


1, Processes employed described: 


Different operations comprised under the term picture-cleaning, Rep. vi ——Nature of 
the process in its more familiar sense explained, ib. Description of the mechanical 
means employed ; also of the chemical processes, ib. vi, vii——When a picture has passed 


through these processes it still requires a certain tone to be given to it; how this is to be 


attained is again a matter of dispute, id. vii. 
Circumstances 


——e 
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CLEANING—continued. 


II. As to the Process of Picture-cleaning generally—continued. 
1. Processes employed described—continued. 


Circumstances which should vary the method to be adopted, Rep. vii In many cases 
a picture cannot be safely cleaned until it bas been re-lined: this operation described 
ib. The method to be adopted must depend on the school from which a painting: 
emanates, its condition, state of the lining, basis on which painted, and composition of the 
varnishes, ib. ‘ 

Evidence in illustration of the processes used by witness generally in cleaning and re- 
varnishing the works of the old masters; definition of the practice under different 
circumstances, requiring different modes of treatment, &c., Brown 1179-1235 Mode 
pursued by witness in removing mastic varnish, and in the general aiantne and re- 
varnishing of pictures; great discretion to be used in the operation, which must entirely 
be regulated by the nature of the painting, Farrer 1260-1282, 1367-1381 Definition 
of the different processes used in cleaning, and of the best mode of applying them; the 
ae modes are ali good under skilful operation, Wieuwwenhuys 1610, 1611. 1648 
01, seq. 


a ‘ - . traps 5 . ade hs 4 : : 

Considerable care and experience necessary in cleaning ; instances of peculiar pro- 
cesses used on some pictures of witness’s; solvents and friction are alike safe under 
proper application, Dennistoun 3383-3385. 3404, 3405. 3408 Difficulty of laying 
down any fixed rules by which the cleaner is to be guided and limited in the operation 
in all cases, ib. 3388-3308. 

Evidence relative generally to the processes used in cleaning; immense danger of the 
operation, Sir 7’. Sebright 3438-3457. 3480-3491 The processes used are no secret, 
aud are soap, stale urine, turpentine, spirits of wine, poiash water, &e., 7b. 3482 
Impossibility of laying down any general rule whereby the cleaner may be guided and 
limited in the processes used, Roberts 3503, 3504. 


2, Extent to which attended with Risk : 


The evidence on the comparative safety or danger of the respective processes is ex- 
tremely inconclusive and unsatisfactory, Rep. vi Experiments undertaken by Mr. 
Faraday, in order to test tle value of these conflicting opinions, id. vii The cleaning 
of pictures isan exceedingly dangerous and delicate operation ; great variety of opinions as 
to the merits of different processes; each cleaner has his own process, which he would be 
very reluctant to divulge, Uwins 70-82-—— The process of cleaning should be avoided as 
much as possible, Seguier 855 Evidence with respect to the peculiarities of different 
schools of paintings, and the proportionate risk incurred in the process of cleaning, 
Bolton 972=—986. 

Objections to cleaning unless the picture be ina very dirty state, Farrer 1245-1247 ; 
Nieuwenhuys 1575-1579; Bentley 1739, 1740. 1748, 1749. 1785. 1992, 1933; Moore 
2017-2021; Fradelle 2591-2594 The process should be undertaken by an enlightened 
artist rather than by a picture-cleaner in the common acceptation of the term, Moore 
2414, 2415. 2551-2555 Not only in the National Gallery, but in the private collec- 
tions of this country, considerable injury has been inflicted on valuable works by the 
practice of over-cleaning, 7b. 2569-2574 Witness objects very strongly to the danger- 
ous process of cleaning, by which some of the finest of the works of the old masters are 
being gradually destroyed, Coningham 3039-3045. 3102. 3110 et seq. 

Expediency of avoiding as much as possible the necessity of cleaning ; susceptibility 
of pictures to injury thereby, Hart 3237-3253. 3347 Objection to cleaning, as it 
must be more or less injurious, Roberts 3499. 3502 Unavoidable infliction of injuries 
to a greater or less extent by the process of cleaning, Dyce 3747, 3748. 3754-3759 — 
Witness avoids cleaning as much as possible in consequence of the great danger arising 
therefrom, Ford 3851. 3558-3560 Precautions taken by witness in submitting his 
pictures to cleaning ; he requires a knowledge of the processes used, and superintends 
the operation, Munro 3947-3957 3985~-4011-——Extreme danger of cleaning, which 


Ps . ee * | " 
should never be resorted to except in cases of the greatest necessity, Sir KE. Landseer 


4114, 4115. 4134. 4173, 4174- . 
To clean the pictures to enable the public to see them in their best state 1s undoubtedly 
material, but witness was never more impressed with the danger of doing it at ali than he 
is now, Sir C. Eastlake 4579-4581 The practice of cleaning pictures has ping 
of late years, Christie 5609, 5610-——More pictures consequently have poe Bed : 
5611 Throughout Europe, and more especially in Spain, the process of ¢ miei Bie 
been very injurious, and has been carried to a greater extreme than in this country, for 
8073-8075. 
3. Progress made in the Art of Cleaning of late years : ane th 
The science of picture-cleaning has retrograded rather than vt sia gp eck oe 
thirty years ; paintings latterly have been over-clean: d, Brown coe A! 1e at 
cleaning has in late years rather improved thau otherwise, Farrer 1549-1551. 
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CLEANING—continued. 


Il. As to the Process of Picture-cleaning generally—continued. 
4, Other Evidence in regard to the Process generally : 


A picture becomes more pleasing in tone after it has been cleaned for some time 
Seguier 845-854. 882-884 A pure and undamaged picture might, after the removal 
of the dirt and varnish upon it, look less pleasing than it did previously, Fradelle 2699 
2700——In the eyes of a real connoisseur a first-rate picture, though Seviged: is more 
valuable in its damaged state than if it were restored, id. 2703-2715—— Damages 
rendered visible after cleaning cannot safely be attributed to such cleaning, id. 2724, 


How far the appearance ofan old picture perfectly cleaned may be preferable to its 
original tone, Coningham 3113-3122—— Even after a judicious cleaning the effect of a 
picture with a comparatively new appearance is very startling, and may mislead as to the 
actual effect of the process, Sir £. Landseer 4136-4138. 4147. 4180. 4200. 4227-4299 

Condemnation of the practice generally adopted by the public at large when they 
buy pictures, of having them re-lined and cleaned at once, ib. 4175-4177——Effects of 
time and varnish on paintings as showing that after the process of cleaning the operator 
may not be blamable for any alteration in their appearance ; illustration of the necessity 
of cleaning being resorted to, Spence 10120. 


IIL. Papers laid before the Committee : 


Extracts of the minutes of the trustees of the National Gallery, from the 1st Nov. 1850 
to the present time, having reference to the cleaning, &c. of pictures, and the manage- 
ment of the gallery, App. 743. : 

Number and designation of the pictures in the National Gallery, cleaned by the removal 
of coats of discoloured or decayed varnish, since that collection has been deposited in the 
present gallery in Trafalgar-square, App. 748. 

Letters from Wm. Buchanan to Colonel Mure, m.p., Chairman, 5th and 21st Ma 
1853, respecting those pictures in the gallery which had formerly belonged to himself, 
and stating the cause and necessity for cleaning those pictures lately, App. 768. 770. 


Letters to the Chairman of the Committee relative to the recent cleanings, from the 
following persons, viz.: C. R. Leslie, App. 782; George Richmond, 7d.; G. B. Cavalca- 
selle, ib. 784. 

See also Assistunt Cleaners. Canailetti’s Pictures... Chemical Processes. Che- 
mistry. Claude’s Pictures. Cleaner to the Gallery. Commission of Ezami- 
nation. Commission of Superintendence of Cleaning. Committee of Selection for 
Cleaning. Cost of Cleaning. Cotton and Water. Cuyp. Dusting of 
Pictures. Faraday, Mr. Florence Gallery. Foreign Galleries, &c. 
Friction. Gallery Varnish. Glazings. Guercino. Guido, I. Italy. 
Keeper of the Gallery, 2. Lining of Pictures. Louvre, The. Mastic 
Varnish, Mola, Francesco. ‘Murillo. Occasional Cleaning. Peel, Sir 
Robert, The late. Picture-cleaners. Poussin, Nicholas, U1. Previous 
Cleanings. Private Collections, Raphael,2. | Responsibility,2. —_ Restora- 
tions of Pictures, 1. 3. Reynolds, Sir Joshua. Rosa, Salvator, Rubens, 
I. IV. V. VII. 3. 4, Seguier, Mr. John. Seguier, Mr. William. Soap and 
Water. Solvents. Spirits of Wine. Surfaces of Pictures. Titian. 
Toning. Trustees, 1. Turner’s Pictures. Uwins, Mr. Vacation. 
Varnish. Velasquez, LI. 4. Veronese, Paul, II. Wilson, Andrew. 


Coal Smoke. See Smoke. 


Cologne (or Lower Rhine) School of Painting (14th Century). Classified list of masters 
of this school, with names of their principal followers, App. 807. 


Colombo, Mr. Peculiar process of friction used by Mr. Colombo, of Rome, in cleaning a 
picture of witness’s some years ago, Dennistoun 3384, 3385. 3408. 


COMBINED DEPARTMENTS OF ART: 


1, Desirability of combining on one Site the several Collections of Art. 
2. Arrangement of the different Departments considered. 

3. Proposals for the Management of the Combined Departments. 

4. Objections to the projected Combination. 


1. Desirability of combining on one Site the several Collections of Art: 


The desirability of combining our art collections in one repository must be admitted, 
but the practical objections to the removal of some things from the Museum are con- 
siderable, Lord Aberdeen 5300-530;33——Advantages that would be gained by a combina- 
tion of the art collections, Lord Overstone 5410; Dennistoun 5877-5879. 65893; 5894 
— Relative advantages of a combined collection, or of two separate museums, Dennis- 


toun 5898-5900——Bringing together the present collections of art is chiefly a matter . 
expens ’ 


Gallery, | COMBINED DEPARTMENTS OF ART. 873 
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COMBINED DEPARTMENTS OF Art—continued, 


1. Desirability of combining on one Site the several Collections of Art—continued 
expense, ib. 5898, 5899 Opinion in favour of combining the several departments f 
art in one great repository, Dyce 7473 Approval of the plan for ooialeialince.tn 3 x 
building the art collections of the British Museum with the pictures in the Nati pal 
Gallery, Hawkins 7746-7776 ; Sir R. Westmacott g000-go09. 9017-9022 Appr. val of 
the principle of combining the fine arts departments of the British Milacbie wih sh, 
national pictures ; objection to the combination on the score of the expense and practi ‘ 
difficulty attending it, Wellesley 9643-9652. Ai alioaae 


2. Arrangement of the different Departments considered : 


rangement witness lds Ae : 
Arrang ss would Suggest in a combined collection of art, Dennistoun 58907 


Objects of mechanical art now in the Britict 
, Lod e British Museum should be unite H ‘as 
collection at Marlborough House, Sir C, Eustlahe §-20 ; d to the present 


‘ neg TY ie ; oy 1 522-0524 —— Discrimination required 
in seni ie : neg ee collection objects of antiquity, learning, inscriptions, i eXx- 
ome oa a re e aay hg 6533-6637 It would be desirable to affix a 
cription to each subjec peplasdhe Sh. Brent» 
en paar é Ject in the collection, ib. 657365 75. 
Separation of the proposed departments consid 
building, and the sculpture, casts, prints, Ke. 
were found, the different institutions mi 


dered ; the pictures might be kept in one 
» in another, or if a proper site and space 
ght with advantage be under the same roof: 
under any circumstances the administration should he concentrated as much as possible, 
Coningham 6896-692 1 Class of works, &c., proposed to be contained in each of the 
combined departments, Dyce 7474-7489. 7609-7517. 7657-7667-—The main distinction 
to be made in selecting works for the projected departments of artis asa general rule to 
obtain works of art as distinguished from archeeclogical works, ib. 7474, 7475. 7663 —— 
The department of paintings should consist of two sections, the gallery and the library, 


ib. 7480-7482 Classes of works suggested for the respective departments of painting, 
architecture and sculpture, id. ss 


The collection of antiquities and the National Gallery, as forming one department 
should be kept quite separate and complete in themselves, Hawkins 7765——Prints and 
drawings should alone be combined in a collection with the national paintings, Ford 7939. 
79375 7939 The more material branches of geology and other sciences should not be 
combined in the same collection 4s sculpture and painting, 2b, 7986-7988 Suggestions 
with respect to the arrangements of the art collections in the Museum, provided they are 
to be combined under one system with the National Gallery, Oldfield 8282-8287. 8318- 
8335——The collection of sculptures and bronzes and the department of antiquities gene- 
rally should be kept distinct from the pictures, ib. 8286. i 


Character of the institutions proposed to be accommodated with sites for buildings on 
the ground purchased by the Exhibition Commissioners at Kensington Gore, Bowring 
8543-8547. 8680 Recommended combination of the departments of painting and 
sculpture in contiguous buildings, but not actually under the same roof, Baron De 
Klenze 9360-9363. . 


3. Proposals for the Management of the Combined Departments : 

Public interest being greater in pictures than antiquities, more attention to their 
management would be requisite in a combined collection, Dennistoun 5896 Sugges- 
tions for tlie management of a combined collection of art, Sir C. Eastlake 6542-6545. 
6552-6558 The control of expenditure in any plan for managing a combined col- 
lection, ought to rest with the Government, 7b. 6563-6570. 6592, 6593. 


Suggested appointment ofa Board of three individuals, who should be salaried officers, 
and in whom should be vested the responsibility of the general management of the pro- 
posed combined establishment of sculpture, painting, and archeology, Coningham 6810 
et seg.— There should be an equal and joint responsibility of the three officers, and 
a joint action on every question that came before them, 2d. 6815-6817 Discretion to 
be vested in the Commission of three, with respect to the fund for the purchase of works 
of art in the different departments under their charge, ib. 6821-6823. 6864-6877—— 
The diseretion of the Commissioners must be mainly trusted with regard to purchases, 
but they should make an annual report to Parliament on the subject through the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, ib. 6824. 6888. 6955-6961——How far it might be 
advisable to give a discretionary power to the Commission of three, or to any one of 
them, to travel for the purpose of collecting valuable works of art, Coningham 6825-6828. 
7978, 6979. 

Eligibility of artists, in the proper sense of the term, to serve on the proposed com- 
mission, or to be responsible for the management of the ! ational Gallery as at present 


constituted, Coningham 6891-6842——How far difficulties might arise from the three 
directors clashing in their opinions on the expediency of the purchases for the several 
departments, ib. 6854-6877. 6895——Competent judges of sculpture and painting are 
the most fitting to undertake the triune directorship of the combined fine arts institution 
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COMBINED DEPARTMENTS QF ART—continued. 


3. Proposals for the Management of the Combined Departments—continued. 


proposed to be established, 1b. 6860-6863. 6884-6886 According to the discretion 
of the proposed three directors, they should apply annually for so much to be expended 
in each department, so that they are only likely to clash when the application is beino 
a made, ib. 6872-6877——Probability of persons being found who are competent from their. 
general acquaintance with art to undertake the joint management, 76. 6878-6888. 


With respect to the management of the combined departments of art, it is proposed 
that a commission be first appointed which might decide preliminary questions as to 
the classes of works to be exhibited, Dyce 7577, 7578. 7662——One chief directo, 
and two subordinate heads of departments would be the best system of management, 
¥ | | Hawkins 7777, 77783——Some specific instructions should be issued as to the precise 
x i Ney | character of the combined collections of art about to be formed before the future system 
oF of management is cousidered and decided upon, Russell 8079, 8080——Advantages of 
! there being 2 combined direction of the two establishments of painting and sculpture, 


| hn | Baron De Klenze 9363, 9364. 
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The proposed concentration in one institution of the different departments of art js 
. not desirable ; confusion of mind rather than public advantage or convenience is the 
. more likely to result, Hurlstone 7206-7219——Objections to large collections of different 
departments of art, such as sculpture and painting, &c., in the same building, Foggo 
) 7405-7416——A combination under one building of pictures with statnes and other 
antiquities is not important or essential: there is no disadvantage in having several 

. museums in so large a place az London, Moore 10027. 10031~10039, 


| See also British Museum. Kensington Gore. Library (Combined Departments 

of Art). Portraits (British Museum). Prints, &c. (British Museum), 

( aa | Responsibility, 2. Sculptures (British Museum). Students (National Gallery), 
Theatres. Trustees, 2. Vatican, The. Visitors to the National Gialicry. 


| Commercial Value of Pictures. ‘The commercial value of all the pictures in the gallery 
7 cleaned since 1844 bas been diminished at least one half by the process, Moore 2480- 
I 2842——The public generally appreciate the worth of a picture, but the commercial 
Lf . value is not an infallible test, Conengham 3128-3130 Diminution in the commercial 
a | value of some of the pictures in the gallery by the cleaning in 1852, Munro 4020-—— 
| . 
| 


Pictures sell much better when in a dirty state, Christie 5612-5614. 5621-5630—— 
General opinion that the market value of the pictures in the gallery has been deteriorated 
ei in consequence of the cleaning, ib. 5615. 5718-5720 Mr, Christie’s opinion that 
pictures which have been cleaned fetch in consequence a less price in his auction-rooms, 
is not to be acquiesced in as a rule, Sir C. Eastlake 6384-6387. 


Commission of 1850. Recommendations of the Commission in May 1850 respecting the 
preservation of the backs of the pictures from the accumulation of dirt, Rep. xii 
These recommendations approved after further inquiry by the Committee of this House 


( of 1850, ib —-—No effect, however, given to them, nor the subject ever brought to the 
{ notice of the trustees, ib.——Witness was a member of the Commission in May 1850, 


which reported on the injury done to the pictures by the exposure of their backs to the 
accumulation of dirt; extent to which he assents to the terms in which that exposure is 
deprecated, Sir C. Eastlake 4667-4677. See also Backs of the Pictures. 


. Commission of Examination. Suggestion for the appointment of a Commission of Exa- 
mination to report on every picture which the director of the gallery shall hereafter 
propose to be cleaned, Rep. xiii. , 
Commission of Superintendence of Cleaning. Suggestions with respect to the cleaning in 
the National Gallery; recommendation for the appointment of a commission of well- 
known cleaners, who should see that certain precautions were observed by the operator, 
Nieuwenhuys 1580-1592. 1708-1710—-—A picture should never be entrusted to the 
discretion of one cleaner; the necessity and the mode of cleaning should be decided by 
a commission of artists constituted for the purpose, Fradelle 2623, 2624—Super- 
intendence exercised by witness on occasions of his pictures being entrusted to others 
for cleaning and re-lining ; combination of opinions before the processes were performed, 


ford 3903-3916. 


Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851. Copy of the correspondence regarding the 
conditions on which the lands at Kensington Gore are held by the Commissioners of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, App. 832. 


Committee of Gentlemen. See Management of the Gallery, 1. Trustees, 1. 
Nite Committee of the House of Commons. See Periodical Investigation. 
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Committee of Seleciron for Cleaning. Suggestion that three artists of known reputation 
should be selected to decide upon the expediency of cleaning, Roberts 3501- 8 
There should be a consultation of competent persons to decide upon the ex a 
cleaning, Sir E. Landseer 4166, 4167. 


pediency of 


Sir Edward Landseer’s suggestion for a committee to select the pictures for cleaning is 
objectionable, on the ground of its doing away with individual responsibility; a very 
experienced person 1s to be preferred, Sir C. Eastlake 4694 Not essential that such 

erson should be an artist, 76. 4695 Not difficult to find a person qualified for this 
office, ib. 4698 Making him responsible to the trustees or some other body would be 
an additional security, 7b. 4699 He should be a salaried officer, ib. 4700. 


ommittee of Taste. See Management of the Gallery, 2. Purchas : 
q 5, 6. Responsibility, 2. € es (National Gallery), 


Coningham, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been an extensive collector of 
prints and pictures, 3035-3938-—-—Objects very sirongly to the dangerous process of 
cleaning, by which some of the finest works of the old masters are being gradually 
destroyed, 3039-3045- 3102. 3110 et seq. Fine condition of the pictures in the 
gallery when in the possession of Mr. Angerstein, and also immediately before the 
jate cleaning, 3048-3051. 3131-3133 The gallery varnish may have somewhat 
darkened them, but cleaning was not required, 3052-3058——The Salvator Rosa, though 
very dark, should not undergo the process, 3054, 3055. 3106. 3109——The glazing ‘or 
original surface of the Paul Veronese has been partly removed by cleaning, and the 
harmonious effect of the picture is quite lost, 3059-3061——The Queen of Sheba has 
also been greatly injured, and can never be restored, by time or otherwise, to iis former 
tone, 3062. 3070-3082- Damages done by the cleaning to the two Canalettis, more 
especially to the View in Venice, 3063-3066. 

All the pictures cleaned in 1852 have been much injured ; the damages now apparent 
are clearly attributable to the Jast cleaning, 3067-3069——The Peace and War of 
Rubens suffered greatly by cleaning some years ago, 3084, 3085 The Judgment of 
Paris, formerly cleaned, did not at all require the process, and lost much of its |uminous 
tone thereby, 3085-3089 Diminution in the commercial value of the works cleaned in 
1852 3 3090-3093 Explanation with respect to the purchase and sale by witness of the 
Orleans Titian, the defects of which had been concealed by the restorations of Mr. Farrer ; 
witness was quite mistaken in placing a high value on this picture, 3094-3100. 3140-3145. 


Expediency of the nation purchasing works in good condition, and of not cleaning 
them, 3101-3105——How far the appearance of an old picture, perfectly cleaned, may 
be preferable to its original tone, 8113-3122—— Condemnation of the want of proper 
regulations in the gallery to preserve the pictures from dirt, 3124, 3125 The public 
generally appreciate the worth of a picture, but the commercial value is not an infallible 
test, 3128-3130 Possibility of cleaning being properly performed ; in such case it 
should be left to the discretion of the cleaner, 3134-3138. 


[Second Examination.]—Objection to the present system of management of the gallery, 
inasmuch as no one person is responsible to the public, 6808, 6809——Suggested 
appointment of a board of three individuals, who should be salaried officers, and in whom 
should be vested the responsibility of the general management of the proposed combined 
establishment of sculpture, painting, and archeology, 6810 e¢ seq. There should be 
an equal and joint responsibility of the three officers, anda joint action on every question 
that came before them, 6815-6117——Discretion to be vested in the commission of three 
with respect to the fund for the purchase of works of art in the different departments 
under their charge, 6821-6823. 6864-6877——The discretion of the commissioners must 
be mainly trusted with regard to purchases, but they should make an annual report to 
Parliament on the subject through the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 6824. 
6888. 6955-6961 How far it might be advisable to give a discretionary power to 
the commission of three, or to any one of them, to travel, for the purpose of collecting 
valuable works of art, 6825-6828. 6978, 7979 Eligibility of artists,in the proper 
sense of the term, to serve on the proposed commission, or to be responsible for the 
management of the National Gallery as at present constituted, 6831-6842. 


Belief that the responsibility of one person might be ample for the purposes of the 
gallery as at present limited to one department ; he should, however, have a secretary, 
and a competent superintendent under him, 6833-6836——Objections to the trustees 
being retained in the management of the proposed fine arts institution, 6843-6853 
How far difficulties might arise from the three directors clashing in their opinions on 
the expediency of the purchases for the several departments, 6854-6877. 6895 
Reference to the system by which money is allocated to different departments under the 
British Museum ; mal-administration of this fund, 6868-6871. 6876, 6877—— According 
to the discretion of the proposed three directors, they should apply annually for so much 
to be expended in each department, so that they are only likely to clash when the appli- 
cation is being made, 6872-6877. 
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a NR 
Coningham, William. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Probability of persons being found, who are competent, from their general acquaintance 
with art, to undertake the triune management, 6878-6888——Faulty administration f 
the affairs of the Berlin Gallery, referred to, where Dr. Waagen is chiefly responsible 
and has committed several blunders in the purchase of pictures, &e., 6889-6894. 697 
6977 Separation of the proposed departments considered ; the pictures ‘might be . 
in one building, and the sculptures, casts, prints, &c., in another, or if a proper site and 
space were found, the different institutions might, with advantage, be under the same 
roof; under any circumstances the administration should be concentrated as m 
possible, 6896-6921. 

Evidence to the effect that the present site of thie National Gallery is as good as an 
other that can be devised, and in consequence of its centrality far better than Kensington 
6896. 6922-6934. 7005-7022 If the gallery were to be. thrown open on Sundays a 
it ought to be, 1t would be an argument in favour of the Kensington site, 6896. 7009~ 
7011 Possibility of ground being obtained adjoining the present site for an enlarge. 
ment of the gallery, if found expedient, 6935-6942—-— Partial condemnation oF a 
chronological arrangement of pictures so as to form a historical series of art, 6943-6949 
——Arrangement by which facility might be afforded to the public and to students to 
attend the gallery without necessitating its being closed to either, 6950-6954. 


Remarks on the proceedings of the present trustees with respect to purchases ; algo 
as to their omitting to purchase certain works, 6955-6957. 6961-6988——Under a 
management of three directors, as proposed, or even of one, really responsible, the mistakes 
made in purchasing would be avoided, 6955. 6961, 6962. 6972——Class of works rost 
desirable to be purchased, as well for the sake of students as for the public, 6959, 6960. 
6987-6989— Objection to the works of living artists being bought for the nation, 
6990-6993——Similar objection as regards Turner; extreme inferiority of his works to 
Claude, 6994-6997. 

As a general rule it is by no means desirable to have copies of the great masters made 
for the gallery, 6g998-7004——A site for the gallery at Kensington might be some 
advantage in taking the public into a more healthy atmosphere, 7018-7022— —Remarks 
relative to Mr. Farrer’s skill as a cleaner and restorer; in some instances he has 
restored some pictures for witness and given him every satisfaction, 7023-7026. 


uch ag 


Coningham, Mr. Opinion as to the pictures at Mr. Coningham’s sale; reason why none 
of them were bought for the gallery, Sir C. Eustlake 6076-6082. 


Consecration of St. Nicholas, The. See Veronese, Paul, 11. 


Continental Museums. Mode in which continental museums are controlled, Sir C. Eastlake 
6546-6549- 


Control. The freedom of discussion im this country is useful, as leading to a more minute 
and active control, but it would render the position of such a sort of minister of art as 
exists in France and Prussia very unenviable, Zord Aberdeen 5304-5306 —— The 
National Gallery is controlled by the Treasury, aided by the trustees as to details; 
desultory character of the proceedings of the latter, Zord Overstone 5394. 5414——The 
three principal officers suggested by witness in his scheme for the future management of 
the National Gallery should be controlled by the Treasury, Sir C. Eastlake 5983. 


See also Chancellor of the Exchequer. Director of the Gallery. | Management of 
the Gallery. Purchases (National Gallery). Responsibility. Treasury, The. 
Trustees. 


Copies. It is not desirable to spend money on modern copies of masterpieces in foreign 
galleries, Dennistoun 5315, 5816 As a general rule it is by no means desirable to 
have copies of the great masters made for the gallery, Coningham 6998-7004 In the 
pictorial department it would be desirable to some extent to have a collection of copies, 
Dyce 7484-7489——Approval of the introductivn of copies of celebrated works into the 


gallery, Ford 7940-7942. 


Copying of Pictures. Practice of copying in the gallery adverted to ; colour is chiefly studied ; 
accurate copies are frequently made but are seldom sold, Loft 9346-9351. 9354- 
See also Admission of Students. Copyright of Pictures. Students (National 
Gallery. 


Copyright of Pictures. Remarks as to the right exercised by the trustees of granting or 
refusing to individuals the privilege of engraving fiom the pictures, and publishing such 
engravings as a private speculation, Hurlstone 6650-6688 ——The copyright of a picture 
is very valuable property, and the nation might at »ome future time make use of it for 
national purposes, tb, 6652 Opinion that the copyright should cither be kept entirely 
in the hands of the trustees, or else some alteration made in the disposal thereof, ib, 6689 

Explanation 
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Copyright of Pictures—continued., 


——Explanation respecting the copyright of the pictures in the 
are now given to the public generally, Russell 8175-8177. 


See also Doo, George J. Gilkes, Edward. Graves, Harry, & Co, 


Cost of Cleaning. Particulars as to Mr. Seguier’s charges for cleaning, 


gallery ; facilities to copy 


Russell 4946. 
7 r 1 3 

Cotton and Water. Preference given to cotton and water over sponge and water in the 
cleaning of pictures, Uwins 170-172. 

Council of Art. Suggested appointment of a council of art, attached to the trust of the 
gallery, consisting of five persons versed in art either practically or theoretically, selected 
by Government, each with a salary of about 300 /. per annum; definition of the duties to 
be undertaken by them with respect to purchasing, &c., Russell 8095 et seg.--—Every 
school of art should be understood by some one of the five members, 7b. 8112 ‘The 
members should not be excluded from other eccupations, ib. 8114. 


See also Purchases (National Gallery), 5. 


Cremonese School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with names of 
their principal followers, App. 804. 


Crowds. See Visitors (National Gallery). 


Cubitt, Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Builder, 874i Evidence relative to the 
Seg at Kensington Gore purchased by the Exhibition Commissioners, 8743 et seq. 
his site is already part of London as regards the accumulation of houses around it, 8743, 
8744. 8752, 8753 Any unoccupied ground in the immediate neighbourhood will very 
speedily be built over, 8744. 8752 The vicinity of Hyde Park will tend‘to render it 
somewhat airy, and in point of freedom from smoke, &c., it will be a far superior site to 
that of the National Gallery, or of any other locality near London, 8745-8752. 8780-8782 
The houses yet to be erected in the vicinity of the Kensington Gore estate will, most 
probably, be of a large description, with but very few inferior dwellings amongst them 
for the working or trading classes, 8754-8779-——The ground at Kensington is capable. 
of being perfectly drained without any serious difticulty, 8783-8785——The soil is chiefly 
of gravel with a slight covering of clay, 8786-8791 It would be mere convenient and 
advantageous to the working classes if the gallery were at Kensington Gore instead of on 
the present site, 8793-8802— — Recommendation that the building be opened on Sundays, 
8801. 8803, 8804 Advantage of its being surrounded with ornamental gardens, 8802 
Suggestion that the ground be formed into a hanging level or uniform slope, 


8803, 8804. 


Cubitt, Sir William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—-One of the Commissioners of the Great 
Exhibition of 18513; 10128 Circumstances attending the joint purchase by the Com- 
missioners and the Government of eighty-six acres of land at Kensington Gore, in which 
land they have a joint and equal interest, 10129, 10130. 10133 e¢ seq. A further pur- 
chase of eighty-four acres adjoining was partly contemplated ; but means were not at 
hand, 10131, 10132. 10130*-10141. 10161, 10162 The purchase of the eighty-six 
acres absorbed nearly 300,000 /., which sum was found in equal moieties by the Commis- 
sioners and the Government, 10134, 10135——The land thus bought is sufficiently ample 
for the purposes of the projected combined departments of art, 10138, 10139 The idea 
of the purchase originated with the Commissioners, the object being to find sufficient 

_ ground in a good situation as a centre of industrial art and science; institutions proposed 
to be accommodated with sites for buildings, 10163-10181-—There has been no definite 
plan or proposal made in regard to the buildings or the character thereof, 10181. 10205- 
1020y. 


Some of the chartered societies object to a removal to Kensington as being too far west, 
10182-10184. 10205. 10271—10275——In course of time, however, the site will become 
central, from the number of houses that will be built around it, 10182-10187 The best 
class of houses only will be erected, and the prevalence of smoke will not be nearly so 
great as in the crowded vicinity of the present gallery, 10187-10196——It is extremely 
improbable that any baths and washhouses, or factories of any kind, will be built in the 
neighbourhood, 10191-10196, 10286-10290. 10294—10305——The removai of the School 
of Design to Kensington, as projected, will be no hardship to the population of Spital- 
fields, as they have a local school already, 10197-10204. 10267-10270 The soil of the 
land at Kensington Gore is chiefly of gravel, and is very favourable for building pur- 
poses, 10210-102!4. 10280——It is by no means contemplated to give up the whole of 
the ground to a national gallery,.or any one institution, 10215-10217. 

That portion of the purchase proposed to be devoted to the gallery is exceedingly well 
adapted to the purpose ; extent of width and frontage, &c., that may be obtained, 10218- 
10226. 10280-10285. 10289-10297——The_ gallery, as generally understood, would be 
erected next the Kensington-road, 10218. 10225 There would be a space in front com- 
pletely open, and it would also be almost entirely open to the air from the back, 10219- 
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Cubitt, Sir William. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


10223—--Itis proposed by the Commissioners to purchase a narrow wedge of land, with the 
houses thereon, now encroaching on the estate, and to pull down the houses; parliamen. 
tary powers will be sought for toenable them to effect this object, 10227-10232. 10248 
10299-10303 Part of the ground will be laid out as ornamental gardens, 10233— 
10235 The land in the immediate neighbourhood of Gore House has risen consider. 
ably since the purchase ; the investment is pecuniarily a good one, 10236-10240—~-~Even 
if the houses adverted to cannot be obtained, the seemly appearance of the projected 
gallery will not be affected thereby, 10244-10246. 


The fact of the prevailing winds being from the south-west will not make the smoke 
especially injurious to the picture gallery, as there will be no factories, &c., in that direc. 
tion, 10247-10251——A communication for omnibuses, &c., across Hyde Park to Ken- 
sington can be conveniently effected, though the Serpentine would have to be carried over 
a sunk road, 10252-10266 The industrial institutions that may be built at Kensington 
| ia Gore will be alone under any control of the Commissioners, 10276-10279——If a site for 
iu . a | the National Gallery could be procured in Hyde Park, the object of the Commissioners jn 

| purchasing the Gore House estate would still be partially attained, as the gallery would 
be contiguous to the other institutions that might be erected on the purchased ground, 


10306-10309——-The purchase of the estate was effected as quietly as possible, 
10310. 


Cuyp. There is no particular danger in cleaning Cuyp’s works, Bolton 983, 984; Brown 
1217, 1218—-—The Cuyp in the gallery is altered in tone, but not injured by the applica- 


tion of the gallery varnish, Bentley 1907-1912——-The Cuyp has been improved in 
| : appearance by cleaning in 1846, Fradelle 2701, 2702——It has improved in its general 


; tone from the darkening of the gallery varnish then applied, Dennistoun 3400, 3401 —~ 
Wig ——Injury done to a picture by Cuyp on _ the occasion of its transfer from the Anger- 


stein Gallery to the new buildimg, Sir C. Eastlake 4431, 4432. 


i Vy ee. D. 


'| Damar Varnish. Nature and composition of the Damar varnish used at Munich, &c.; 
advantages attributed to it, Baren de Klenze 9375-9391 Definition of the peculiar 
| advantages of the Damar varnish; origin of its name, Farrar 9418-9429 The detec- 
. | tion of adulteration in mastic varnish, some years ago, first induced witness to use the 


Damar varnish, 7b. 9419. 9424. 9430-9432——Recent introduction of the Damar varnish 
into the gallery at Florence; composition of this varnish, which has been found to answer 
tas) extremely well; care taken in its preparation, Spence 10072. 10076-10082. 10121-10126 
Extract from a letter, dated 30 August 1853, addressed bv the Baron De Klenze to 
Colonel Mure, Chairman of the Committee, showing the composition, &c. of the Damar 
varnish, App. 767. 


David at the Cave of Adullam, The. See Claude’s Pictures, III. 5. 


Davies, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Student at the National Gallery; has also 
studied at the British Museum, 9200-9292——The arrangements for the admission of 
students to the gallery are very inconvenient, as only allowing them to attend for three 
months at a time, 9293-9295 Insufficient size of the rooms, which are occasionally 
crowded in parts by the students, 9296-9300. 9312-9314 Approval of the projected 
removal of the gallery to Kensington, 9301-9309 Advantage to students in a combi- 
nation under the same roof uf the art collections now in the Museum with the pictures, 
9303-9305. 9309——The sculptures might be dispensed with if they were represented 
by a complete collection of casts, 9306-9308 Class of pictures generally studied by 
witness in the gallery, 9310, 9311. 9315-9322——Inconvenience in the gallery from the 

| rain occasionally dropping through the roof, and from the defective ventilation, 9323. 


+ TED 


Day, Hamilton Smith. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been extensively engaged as a 
picture-cleaner and restorer, 7868, 7869——-Cleaned the Velasquez about thirty-five years 
ago, when it was in the possession of Sir Henry Wellesley ; it was then in an exceed- 
ingly fine and pure condition, and had never been restored or re-touched, 7870-7881 —— 
Has lately seen the picture, and considers it in a very harmonious state, but has detected 

: the appearance of modern colouring, 7882-7885. 


Dead Christ, The. See Guido, Il. 1. 
Death of Procris, The. See Claude's Pictures, III. 5. 


De Klenze, Baron. (Analysis of bis Evidence.)—Privy councillor and chamberlain of his 
Majesty the King of Bavaria, 9359 Recommended combination of the departments of 
painting and sculpture in contiguous buildings, but not actually under the same rool, 


9360-9363—— Explanation as to the two collections being under the same roof at St. 
Petersburgh, 
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De Klenze, Baron. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Petersburgh, 9363 Advantages of there being a combined direction of the two esta- 
blishments, 9354-9359——Mode of direction at Munich adverted to, as involving the 
responsibility of the heads of departments to the minister of the interior, who exercises 
a control over them, 9365-9369 Reference to the system of purchasing adopted at 
Munich formerly and of late years, 9379-9375—— Nature and composition of the Damar 


varnish used at Munich, &e. ; advantages attributed to it, 9376-9391. 


Building of the Pinacothek at Munich, by witness, adverted to; size of the rooms and 
arrangement of the pictures, &c., 9392. 9395-9400. 9404-9408. 9414——Subsequent 
building by witness of the Museum of Art and Antiquity at St. Petersburgh, which is 
arranged on the same principle as the Pinacothek with respect to light, and the hanging 
of the pictures, &c., 9393, 9394. 9401. 9403. 9410, 9411——Suggestions for considera- 
tion in erecting a national building for the arts in London as regards the lighting and 


arrangement of the pictures, 9402. 9409 —— Explanation of the recommendation that the 
new edifice be built either in the academic or the picturesque style, 9415-9417. 


De Klenze, Baron. Réponse aux questions adressées par le Président du Comité de la 
Maison des Communes, pour l’établissement d’une Galerie nationale de Beaux Arts, 
a M. de Klenze, Intendant des BAtimens de la Couronne et Conseiller Privé Actuel de 


S. M. le Roi de Baviére, App. 758——Extract from a letter addressed by the Baron de 
Klenze to Colonel Mure, m.p., Ghairman, 3 August 1859, App. 767. 


Dennistoun, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Author of a work relative to painting, 
&e., entitled “ Memoirs of the Court and Times of the Dukes of Urbino,” 3352, 3353 
Has devoted much time to the art of painting, and has collected some choice 
pictures by the early Italian masters, 3354-3357——Reference to an article on the 
National Gallery which was written by witness, and appeared lately in the Edinburgh 
Review, 3358, 3359- 


The Paul Veronese was the only one of the nine pictures cleaned in 1852 that required 
the process ard was benefited by it, 3360-3362. 3380——Most of the other pictures 
have been much injured by the process, 3363-3382 The warm, rich glow, charac- 
teristic of Claude, has been removed from the Queen of Sheba, and the work is now raw 
and crude; the gradations of tint and the aerial perspective have also been disturbed, 
3367-3371. 3401 The Annunciation has not been injured so much, but the glow of 
the original work has been to a great extent removed, 3372——-The Grand Canal has 
likewise been over-cleaned, and the tone of the picture affected thereby, 3373-3375 

The View in Venice has been brought into a spotty state by the cleaning, and is 
altogether out of keeping, 3376——The former unsatisfactory condition of the Plague 
at Ashdod has been rendered worse by the cleaning, which was an especially injudicious 
risk in this case, 3377-3379——Belief that the character of the master’s touch has not 
been removed from the Guercino, 3381 The St. Bavon is now in a very bad state, and 
most probably was much injured by the cleaning, 3382. 


Considerable care and experience necessary in cleaning ; instances of peculiar pro- 
cesses used on some pictures of witness’s; solvents and friction are alike safe under 
proper application, 3383-3385- 3404, 3405. 3408 Mention of several pictures in 
the gallery which require, and should be subjected to, cleaning, 3386. 3398. 3403 
‘Precautions to be used in submitting the national property to the hands of the 
cleaner; opinion that a properly qualified person being found, the operation must be 
entrusted solely to his responsibility, 3387-3398. 3406, 3407 Condemnation of the 
process of cleaning as practised in the gallery at Florence, 3399 Tendency of the 
varnish used in the National Gallery to become dark, 3400 [Instance of this in the 
case of a Cuyp, cleaned in 1846, which has improved in its general tone from the ea 
ing of the varnish then applied, 3400, 3401——Improbability of the former prs thy the 
Queen of Sheba being restored by the gallery varnish, 3401 The process of cleaning 
should be continuous throughout the year in a room devoted to the purpose, 3405—— 
Injustice done to Mr. Seguier by the placing of two Claudes recently cleaned by him 
in juxta-position with two uninjured Turners ; the works of these masters are not 
properly tested thereby, 3409-3411. 


Sane Anas" } 

[Second Examination.]|—Recent article in the “ Edinburgh Review” on the subject 
of the National Gallery again referred to; conclusion that the Sn, eae not ah 
the conditions to be expected from a national collection, 5746—— itness was also 
author of an article in the “ Foreign Quarterly Review,” in 1845, which incidentally 
alluded to picture purchasing for the gallery, 5747, 5748 ——The present, system et 
management in the National Gallery is defective in its connexion with the Treasury, the 
absence of concentrated responsibility, and the want of an annual sum for purchases, 


5749——The responsibility desired can only be obtained by giving salaries to those in 
ml it it vested, 5750, 6751——Vesting the whole responsibility in one person seems 
s ’ ‘ ? ; 


the natural remedy ; but witness despairs of an individual pipet — ge a 
sk : continue the 
57525 6753 To give such an officer access to extraneous advice wou 


-evil of divided responsibility, 5754- 
_ The 
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Dennistoun, James. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


The individual responsibility desirable might be had in a Board of five or six trustees 
salaried, independent of the Treasury, with large powers and responsible to Parliament 
alone, 5754-5758——One of them should be in Parliament but not removable with the 
Government, 5759——Manner in which their acts should be individually regulated 
5760——The amount of their salaries is a question of detail, 5761——Class of gentle. 
men witness would recommend, 5761, 5762——Regulations for them and the establish- 
ment might be agreed upon, on the commencement of the system suggested, §763, 5764 
——An annual report should be made to Parliament, but entire publicity of detailed 
transactions is not desirable, 5765——The appointment and removal of the keeper and 
other officers should be controlled by the Board, §766-5771——The annual report ought 
to embody the motives guiding the trustees in their transactions, both collectively and 
individually, 5772-5774- | . 

An objection to the whole responsibility resting in one person, is the difficulty of 
selecting a gentleman with the requisite qualifications, yet able to stand the brunt of 
public criticism, 5774-5777——The Board ought to have the entire control of the Par- 
liamentary grants, §778-5780—-——W itness looks to the principle rather than the amount 
of salary compelling an onerous discharge of the Board’s duties, §781-5786——The 
proposed Board should be appointed by the Treasury in the first instance, 5787-5789 
——The trustee in Parliament, as head of the Boasd, need not be salaried, 5790—— 
The danger of disagreement among trustees selected as proposed would be less than 
the inconvenience of an undivided responsibility, 5791 In cleaning or restoring a 
majority of the Board should select the person, and he alone should be responsible for 
the work, 5792-5795——All such work should be done in a place set apart in the 
gallery, 5795, 5796——Witness has no suggestion to make as to the admission of the 
public, 5797; 5798 Greater sensitiveness of public opinion on subjects of art as 
compared with other subjects, 5799, §800. 


Sum witness would propose to be annually granted for purchasing pictures; that 
named by Dr. Waagen in the “ Art Journal ” is too large ; the trustees should have the 
control of balances, and be able to anticipate grants, 5801-5805 Circumstances 
which must affect the grant for the establishment, 5806—-—The whole responsibility of 
purchases made at home should be provided for by the trustees in each case as it arose, 
5807 They should be empowered to send one or more of their number abroad, to 
examine and report upon pictures offered to them, 5808, 5809——The purchase sinould 
be made on the resolution of the majority of the board, 5809, 5810 Individual trustees 
might buy pictures at their own risk when travelling, but only receive cost price for 
them, 5811 Those portions of collections given to the gallery, and not considered 
worth being placed there, might, the donors consenting, be beneficially sent to the 
provinces, 5812-5814—-—It is not desirable to expevd money on modern copies of 
masterpieces in foreign galleries, 5815, 5816——The trustees should have power to 
sell such portions of collections bought by them as it is not desirable to retain, 5817- 
5820. 

It would be desirable that the Crown, public bodies, and private collectors should 
be able to exhibit their pictures in a distinct gallery, under the control of the 
trustees, 5821-5826-——This might interfere with private bequests, 5827 Proper 
objects of a national gallery, 5828. §838——Absence of system in purchases made by the 
trustees ; their preference for the schools of Bologna and the Netherlands, 5829. 5891 
——Expediency of supplying the deficiency of works of the [talian, Flemish, German and 
Upper Rhine schools, 5830-5836——Preference of the public for the severe and earlier 
school of art; degree in which it may be beneficial, 5837-5840. 


Principle which should guide the trustees in their purchases; instance of a recent 
Spanish picture bought by them, 5841. 5846. 5850, 5851 Character of the Spanish 
collection lately sold in Baie 5842-5845 Witness would exclude no school of 
painting; he has heard of the increasing desire of Spain to retain works of art in that 
country, 5848, 5849 The treatment of religious subjects by the Spanish school will 
frequently be open to criticism, 5852, 5853 The Manfrini collection at Venice has 
been over appreciated, 5854, 5855: 

The gallery varnish, and not atmospheric influence, has caused the dirty appearance of 
pictures in the National Gallery, 5556-5859. 5872-5874 (Colonel Thwaites.) State- 
ment as to the use of the gallery varnish in the eases alluded to by last witness, 5860- 
5871 (Mr. Dennistoun.) Difficulty of limiting admissions to the gallery, 5875. 5879. 
5880—— (Mr. Uwins.) The large Marillo is varnished with mastic varnish, 5869-587! 
—— (Mr. Dennistoun.) Advantages that would be obtained by a combination of the ait 
collections, 877-4879. 5893, 6894—— Witness has never seen the National Gallery when 
crowded, 5880, 5881 In the event of a union of art collections, it would be advisable 
to adhere tothe proposed plan of a board of trustees for the control of the pictures, 
5882-5886 There are no reasons for continuing the accidental local connexion ot 


the gallery with the Royal Academy, which would be severed by the removal of tbe 
> ‘ 4 former, 
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Dennistoun, James. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
former, 5887-5890 
present collection, 5892 


Desirableness of au immediate chronological ary 
Lectures on art might be beneficial, 5895. 
ic interest being greater in pictur Botha 
Publ t db 5 greater in pictures than antiquities, more atiention to their 
management would be requisite in a combined collection, 5896 Atrangement witness 
eit tet a combined collection of art, 5897 Bringing together the present 
‘ction 1s chiefly a matier 2 ie 
Reap ct Pris re RAR alia 5898, 5899-——Relative advantages of a com- 
Hn Muntralies of 4 parate museums, 5898-5900 The formation of series of 
pictures, Mlustrative of the progress of art, is desirable, 5901, 5902 Le eee 


to be guarded against in effecting this, 5903——Remarks relative Wire selleriba’ of 
Munich and Florence, 5903-5907. 


Deposit of Works of Art at the Gallery. It would be desirable that the Crown, public 
bodies, and private collectors should be able to exhibit their pictures in a diistiaones: hee 
under the control of the trustees, Dennistoun 5821-5826——The temporary onuibithen 
in the gallery, of pictures from private collections, might interfere with private bequests 
ib. §827——There is no regulation ayainst the temporary exhibition in the National Gal- 
lery of valuable private pictures, Sir C. Eastlake 5943, 5944-—— Desirability of sanctioning 
deposits of works of art by private individuals; difficulty that would arise from the necessity 
of refusing to accept many such works, Sir C. Eastlake 6483-6486. 6492-6502. 6530 
Special reference to an offer made by the Hon. Francis Charteris to deposit “Sogge time 
in the National Gallery his fresco by Pelegrino Tibaldi, id. 6487-6491 Objection to 
part of the gallery bemg devoted to an exhibition of pictures from private collections, 


Dyce 7628, 7629. 


angement of the 


Deterioration of the Pictures. Opinion that the pictures in the gallery have gradually 
deteriorated since they were in Mr. Angerstein’s collection, Wellesley 9438——Such 
deterioration is due to the London atmo~phere, the smoke, and the cleanings to which 


they have been subjected, 7). 9439-9442——The pictures are fast deteriorating on the 
present site, Plass 9258-9260.——See also Smoke, 3. The 


Dido and Eneas, The. Occasion of this piciure having been cleaned before it was placed 
in the National Gallery, Brown 1124-1132. 


Diploma Pictures. Reference to the non-exhibition by the Royal Academy of the 
“ diploma” pictures, Hurlstone 7134, 7135. 


Director of the British Museum. It would be much better if there were only one chief 
director, whose decisions might be immediate, and to whom there should be at all times 
prompt access; qualifications necessary in this officer, Hawkins 7714-7720. 7805-7812 
——-Witness objects to the suggestion that the trustees of the Museum be replaced by 
one director, who should decide all questions now referred to them, and who should be 
responsible for purchases, &c., Hamilton 8885-8888. 8970-8985. 


DIRECTOR OF THE GALLERY: 


. Proposals for the Management of the Gallery by means of a Director ; 
Power and Responsibility, &c. to be vested in him. 


Possibility of a Competent Person being found. 
. Suggested formation of a Board of three Directors. 
. Recommendations by the Committee. 


_ 


m co bo 


1. Proposals for the Management of the Gallery by means of a Director ; Power 
and Responsibility, §c., to be vesled in him: 


Witness would have the director, in his scheme of a constitution for the National Gal- 
lery, vested with independent action, and only subject to the control of a Government 
department or a minute of the Crown, Sir C. Eastlake 6576-6581——Office of director 
recommended with the duty of looking after the ordinary care of the pictures and 
reporting thereon to the trustees, Moggo 7243. 7245. 

Suggestion that the individual responsibility of one managing director be substituted 
for the present trustees ; definition of the duties to be fulfilled by him, more especially if 
placed in charge of the proposed combined departments of art, Dyce 7439-7478. 7571- 
7608. 7618-7620——He should draw up for the sanction of the Government, a scheme 
for the proper contents of the various collections which the establishment is to contain, 2. 
7443) 7470. '7575-7578——He should also prepare a scheme for a subordinate manage- 
meit of the departments, aud define the specitic duties o! the officers employed, 10.7443. 
7571-7574——Course to be taken by the director in making purchases for the gallery ; 
advice under which he should act, tb. 7450, 745!. 7459-7469. 7579 et seq. 7618-7620. 
7630-7632——Recommendation that he report annually to Parliament, thiough the ‘Trea- 
sury, and prepare estimates of expenditure for the general conduct of the establishment, 
tb. 74.50. 7453-7455——L he office of director should be similar to that of secretary to the 
School of Practical Art, as held by Mr. Cole, ib. 7466. 7586-7596. 7651, 7952. 
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DIRECTOR OF THE GALLERY—continued. 


1. Proposals for the Management of the Gallery, §c.—continued, 


Suggestion that in lieu of the trustees one chief director or president be appointed, in 
whom very extensive powers and the sole responsibility should be vested, ford 7890~- 
7939. 7989-7995. 8050-8056. 8060, 8061 His position should be considered a post 
of honour, and he should be an amateur rather than an artist, 2b. 7890, 78391——He 
should be responsible to Parliament through the Home Secretary, and should report 
annually with respect to the supply of funds, Xc., ib. 7892-7896. 7906. 8023-8025—— 
His salary should be from 1,000 /. to 1,500 /. a year, tb. 7897——In case all the depart- 
ments of art are combined the proposed management by one director would require modi- 
fication, ib. 7932-7936. 7992-7995—— With respect to picture-cleaning, it is desirable 
that the director proposed by witness should understand something of it, but in consequence: 
of the present inquiry, the national paintings are not at all likely to be over-cleaned again, 
ib. 8067-8072 Objection to the chief director being vested with the responsibility of 
purchases, &c., Hamilton 8885-8889. 8956-8987. 

Recommended substitution, in lieu of the trustees, of a director, in whom the chief 
management and responsibility and very full powers should be invested, and who should 
have control over the heads of the several departments, Wellesley 9512-9520. 
9566-9578. 9617-9621——- He should be responsible to the highest department of the 


Government, i. 9517-9520. 9617-—-—He should have as nearly as possible the same 
powers and duties as directors-general in foreign galleries, ib. 9524-9540. 9578. 9617. 
9631. 


2. Possibility of a Competent Person being found : 


How far difficulty would be experienced in securing a director for the gallery with the 
various qualifications indicated by witness ; leaning of most connoisseurs and artists 
towards one school or another; connoisseurs less so, however, than artists, Sir C. East- 
lake 6408-6418. 6508-6511 Possibility of an artist being found perfectly competent 
to undertake the directorship proposed by witness, Dyce 7583. 7607, 7608. 7647-7650 
It is easier to find a competent person than a competent body, Wellesley 9547-9549 
——Probability of persons being easily found who are competent to undertake the 
proposed directorship ; the appointment should not be restricted to artists, or to any 
particular class, ib. 9640-9642. 

3. Suggested formation of a Board of three Directors : 

Recommended appointment of three directors who should perform all the artistic 

business of the gallery, and be responsible for the result; relations that should exist 


between them and the trustees, Hurlstone 6740 et seg——They should be salaried 
officers, and should be intimately acquainted with art, ib. 6780-6783. 


4, Recommendations by the Committee: 


Suggestion that a salaried director be appointed by the Treasury for a definite time, at 
the expiration of which he may be re-appointed, Rep. xv The director should be 
appointed for a term of five years, and receive a salary of not less than 1,000 /. a year, 
ib. xvi Qualifications which should be united in such an officer, i.——The plan of a 
single director-in-chief now generally prevails in the foreiga galleries, ib. 


See also Control. Purchases (National Gallery), 5. Responsibility, 2. 


Dirt. See Accumulation of Dirt. Atmospheric Influences. Cleaning. Dust. 
Smoke. 


Discoloration of Pictures. Difficulty of ascertaining how far the discolouring of a picture 
arises from an internal change in the colours, or from the incrustations of varnish, or of 
dirt, Uwins 190-192. 
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Dissents. Ithas not been the practice for the trustees, even in the more important questions, 
to record dissents where difference of opinion has arisen, Rep. v. 


Donations to the Gallery. Belief that those who have given pictures to the gallery would 
not have done so had they felt that a system was pursued dangerous to. the pictures 
themselves; names of the principal donors referred to, Lord Monteagle 5112-5114—— 
Those portions of collections given to the gallery, and not considered worth being 
placed there, might, the donors consenting, be sent to the provinces, Dennistoun 5812- 
5814 Pictures might be accepted from donors, on condition, if not thought eligible 
to be retained, of being seat to provincial museums, Sir C. Eastlake 5985-5987- 


See also Bequests to the Gallery. Onslow, Lord. 


Doo, George J. Cireumstance of an application by Mr. Doo for leave to copy in water 
colours one of the pictures in the gallery, for the purpose of engraving, having been 
acceded to by the trustees, Hurlstone 6657-6659. 6662, 6663 No harm could arise 
from acceding 10 an application from so eminent an engraver, Fussell 8177. 
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Dow, Gerard. See Purchases (National Gallery), 4. 


Draft Report. Draft report on picture-cleaning, as proposed by the Chairman, Rep. xxv. 


Drawings. Feeling of the trustees of the galler 
Sir C. Eastlake 6001-6004 Witness has not considered the purchase of original 
drawings as part of the duties of the director; this dutv has hitherto been fulfilled by 
the British Museum, but it should be performed by the National Gallery, ib. 6369-6373 

Origmal drawings by the old masters should be framed and kept in the pictorial 

library of the proposed gallery ; source from whence they might be obtained, Dyce 7609- 

7616. 7634-7636. 7644 “Recommended introduction of cartoons and drawings by the 

ancient masters into the projected enlarged gallery, Russell 8206——The National Gallery 


would be much improved by an addition of prints and drawings, more especially of the 
latter, Moore 10027, 10028, 


See also Framing of Prints and Drawings. Prints, &c. (British M i 
chases (British Museum). 3 » Se. (British Museum). Pui 


i i iO ; 
y as to the purchase of original drawings, 


Dresden Gallery. In this gallery alone has glass been extensively, and, in the opini on of the 


directors, beneficially employed, Rep. xiv——Successful effect of covering the pictures 
in this gallery with glass adverted to, Dyce 75109, 7520. 


Dry Rubbing. See Friction. 


Dulwich Gallery. Approval of the system of management of Dulwich Gallery, where, for 
the last thirty years, the pictures have not been cleaned, or, at all events, have not 
suffered by the process, Roberts 3511——The pictures at Dulwich are not in a better 
condition than those in the National Gallery, Hurlstone 7120. 


Durability of Pictures. The durability of pictures is unlimited if properly preserved, Sir 
C. Eastlake 6611, 6612——Nature of preservation necessary to secure durability, ib. 


Dust. Though considerable dust settles on the frames, there is but little on the face of the 
pictures from their being slanted forward from: the top; there has been no occasion for 
the use of the handkerchief for the last month or so, Thwaites 357. 372-377 Better 
precautions might be taken to make visitors dust their feet, Sir C. Eastlake 6430 
Means by which the rooms might be kept more free froin dust and dirt, id. 6503-6507. 


See also Accumulation of Dirt. Atmospheric Influences. Backs of the Pictures. 
Frames of the Pictures. Occasional Cleaning. 


Dusting of Pictures. Suggestion that the pictures be constantly dusted, Farrer 1496—— 
Condemnation of the want of proper regulations in the gallery to preserve the pictures 
from dust, Contngham 3124, 3125. 


See also Backs of the Pictures. Dust. Frames of the Pictures. Occasional 
Cleaning. 


Dutch School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of the several Dutch and Flemish 
schools, with names of their principal followers, App. 811 ct seq. 


Dyce, Wiiliam, R.A. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Was formerly at the head of the 
Government School of Design, 3734 Author of a pamphlet on the subject under the 
inquiry of the Committee, 3735—— How far witness is competent from his knowledge of 
the former and present condition of the pictures cleaned in 182 to arrive at a safe con- 
clusion as to the effect of such cleaning, 3736. 3741, 3742. 3749- 3775: 3776. 3803 
et seq. Unfavourable opinion with respect to the cleaning of certain pictures in the 
gallery in 1846; 3737-3740 General impression of witness that the recent cleaning 
was uot well done, and was very unequal, 3743. 3811, 3812——Impossibility of attri- 
buting with certainty any injuries now apparent in the pictures to the effect of the 
cleaning, 3743- 3749-3755: 3776 et seq. Custom in the gallery of not restoring any 
imperfections rendered visible by cleaning ; objection to this custom, 3743-3747. 

Unavoidable infliction of injuries to a greater or less extent by the process of cleaning, 
3747, 3448. 3754-3759 The pictures cleaned in 1852 are now less harmonious in 
tone, but no material injury has been done to any of them, 375°. 3777 et seq. 
Tendency of the gallery varnish to become dark in consequence of the effect of ammo- 
niacal gas, &c., on the mixture of oil with mastic, 3750-3774—— Opinion that the 
St. Ursula does not require cleaning, 3812-3818—— Reference to the practice formerly 
obtaining in the gallery of restoring the pictures when cleaning rendered any injuries 
apparent, 3821-3825 Doubts as to the removal of the glazings from the draperies in 
the Faul Veronese, 3826—— Authority of Boschini quoted as showing that Paul Veronese 
did not use glazing in his draperies ; definition by the same authority of the peculiar 


process used by this master 10 finishing off his works, 3826-3846. 


[Second Examination.]—Further reference to Boselini, and extracts fiom ne work in 
. ‘ ~ « . > ee AD — << 3) 
explanation of the process of glazing used by Paul Veronese, 4237-4244 nference 
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therefrom that the Consecration of St. Nicholas is not an original work by Veronese 
but painted by one of his pupils, and probably designed by him, 4245-4255——The 
uneven character of the cleaning in 1852 is very observable in the case of the Payl 
Veronese ; recommendation that those parts which have been over-cleaned should be 
touched slightly in water-colours to reduce their force, 4256, 4257. 


Justification of the practice being adopted in the gallery of retouching the pictures 
after cleaning, inasmuch as almost every old picture has been injured, and as ¢ eaning 
necessarily renders such injuries apparent, 4258-4265. 4284 Further opinion that 
the Queen of Sheba or any other picture may be rendeied inharmonious by cleanin 
and still not be injured thereby, 4267, 4268 Although certain injuries have been laia 
bare by the cleaning in the Queen of Sheba and the other pictures, it is unjust to 
attribute them to the recent operation only, 4269. 4277-4283 Explanation with 

- respect to witness having been unprepared at lis former examination to enter in detail 
ito the question of the recent cleaning, 4270-4277. 


[Third Examination.]— Witness has paid considerable attention to the management of 
the gallery, and has writien a pamphlet pointing out certain defects therein, 7433, 7434. 
——There is a want of proper definition of the duties and responsibilities of jj 
the officers connected with the estblishment, 7435-——The constitution of the trust 
is of a very cumbersome character; the trusteeship should be abolished altogether 
7436. 7437, 7438—— Objection to the board or committee of managewent being unpaid, 
7439. 
Suggestion that the individual responsibility of one managing director be substituted 

for the present trustees ; Cefinition of the duties to be fulfilled by him, more especial] 

_ af placed in charge of the proposed combined departments of art, 7439-7478. 7571-7608, 
7618-7620—— He should draw up, for the sanction of the Government, a scheme for the 

' proper contents of the various collections which the establishment is to contain, 7443. 
7470. 7575-7578——— He should also prepare a scheme for the management of the sub- 
ordinate departments, and define the specific duties of the officers employed, 7443. 7571- 
7574-—— Course to be taken by the director in making purchases for the gallery; advice 
under which he should act, 7450, 7451- 7456-7469. 7579 et seg. 7618-7620. 7630-7630 
—— Recommendation that he report annually to Parliament, through the Treasury, and 
prepare estimates of expenditure for the general conduct of the establishment, 7450. 
7453-7455—— Definition of the duties of the subordinate officers proposed to be employed 
under the director, 7450-7452. 7476-7478. 7579-7582. 7618-7620. 


Supposing the institution to be divided into the three main heads of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, there should be an officer over each department, 7452 There 
should also be a secretary appointed, 7453—— The office of director should be similar to 
that of secretary to the School of Practical Art, as held by Mr. Cole, 7466. 7586-7596. 
7651, 7652 Recommended adoption of a chronological and historical arrangement of 
the collection, so as to show the origin and progress of any school of art, 7471, 7472—— 
Opinion in favour of combining the several departments of art in one great repository, 
7473—— Class of works, &e. proposed to be contained in each of the combined depart- 
ments, 7474-7489. 7609-7617. 7657-7667——There should be a library attached to the 
institution, contaming books, engravings, and diawings, &c., in conformity with the 
respective departments, 7479-7482. 7609-7615——-Lectures might also be given in the 
institution, 7483 In the pictorial department it would be desirable, to some extent, to 
have a collection of copies, 7484-7489. 


Evidence in support of the projected removal of the gallery to Kensington, 7490- 
7515. 7621, 7622--—The want of space for an enlargement of the building is one 
objection to the present site, 7491, 7492. 7637-—-—The smoke and the bad air 
generally which enter the building are further arguments against it, 7493-7503—— 
Means by which too numerous an attendance of the public in the gallery might be 
prevented, 7504-7509. 7624-7626———Opinion that the removal of the gallery to Ken- 
sington would not tend to decrease the number of visitors, 7510-7515. 7621, 7622. 7638 
—— Expediency of covering the pictures with glass if it can be done without depreci- 
ating their 4g Ske 7516-7525——Exp-anations relative to a varnish described by 
Armenini as having been used by Correggio and Parmegiano for the preservation of 
their woks; recommended applicaticn of this varnish to the pictures in the gallery, 
7525-7570. 7639-7643. 7645, 7646—— With respect to the management of the combined 
dey aitments of art, it is proposed that a commission be first appointed, which might decide 

reliminary questions as to the classes of works to be exhibited, 7577, 7578. 7662—— 
Possibility of an artist being found perfectly competent to undertake the directorship 
proposed by witness, 7583. 7607, 7608. 7647-7650. 

Opinion that no serious. difficulty would arise from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
being obliged to sanction purchases recommended by the «director, and thus to give an 
opinion as to their advisability, 7584-7604——Original drawings by the old masters 
should be framed and kept in the pictorial library; source from whence they might be 
obtained, 7609-7616. 7634-7636. 7644 How far it might be expedient to devote ~ wa 
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than two days to students for the purpose of copying, &c. in the gallery, 


' ; 623. 76 ; 
668——Suggestion that. a return. be procured of the number of Lotion ee. 
allery on certain days, distinguishing the country visitors from the town visitors 7626 

7627 Objection to part of the gallery being devoted : 


to an exhibition of pictures 
allery being removed it is very 
x 7533-——-—Preference given to indi- 
gement over the responsibility of a triune directorshi 

7649-7654 How far any difficulties might arise as to the expediency of traneferming 


objects from the British Museum to the projected institution, and of allotting them to 
the respective departments, 7657-7667. 


from private collections, 7528, 7629——In case of the g 
desirable to surround it with ornamental grounds, 
vidual responsibility in manageme 


Dyce, Mr. Plan of preserving the surfaces of 


ictures in a clean state by me 
coats of varnish adverted to, Rep. xiv. : ear 


E. 


Eastlake, Sir Charles. (Analysis of his Evidence.\—President of the Roval Acad 
4385——Keeper of the National Gallery from 1843 to 1847; 4386 : ates 


7 4389. 4430—— Was 
appointed a. trustee in Novewber 1850; 4390——Had no specific instructions when 
appointed keeper; the understanding come to with Sir R. Peel was, that witness should 


be chiefly consulted respecting the Iialian masters, 4392-4398——_| 


. . During the period 
when no meetings of trustees were held, witness (being unable to consult the trustees) 


corresponded with Sir R. Peel, 4399-4405——Regulations or instructions issued to Mr. 
William Seguier relative to cleaning alluded to, 4406-4409——Such regulations were 
mere minutes or resolutions of the trustees, 4410, 4411-—— Instructions laid down by 
trustees present at one meeting have been entirely lost sight of by those present. at 
another meeting, and different directions given; exemplification thereof with respect to 
the cleaning of pictures by washing, 4412, 4413. 


As keeper, witness considered it his duty to make spontaneous suggestions to the 
trustees ; he attended their meetings, and was the medium of communication with the 
inferior officers, 4414-4418—-—Character of the instructions given by witness to Mr. 
Uwins, on his accession to office, 4419-4422——Witness gave in his resignation to Lord 
John Russell without any formal intimation to the trustees ; grounds of that resignation, 
4429-4429 Witness is not aware that Mr. Seguier expressed any opinion as to the 
dangers of cleaning, 4431-4433——Number of pictures cleaned in the first year of wit- 
ness holding the keepership, 4434-4436--—Bad state in which he found the pictures on 
succeeding to the office, 4437, 4438——Nature of the suggestions witness was in the habit 
of making to the trustees, 4439-4442. 4445——Resolution at page 11 of the Return. of 
1847, adverted to in regard hereto, 4443, 4444——Practice pursued by the trustees as to 
consulting Mr, Seguier respecting the cleanmg of particular pictures; Mr. Uwins’ 
statement that he was not consulted by the trustees somewhat surprises witness, 4446- 
4454- 

Experiments usually instituted by Mr. Seguier prior to cleaning, to ascertain whether 
the picture would bear the process, 4455, 4450 Witness having confidence in Mr. 
Seguier, did not inspect his operations during the cleaning of pictures; he used greater 
precaution, however, in regard to Mr. Brown, 4457-4461. 4543—— Reference to Ques- 
tion 1089 of evidence given by Mr. Brown, respecting certaim pictures cleaned in 1844; 
special reference made to the Judgment of Paris, by Rubens, 4462-4466. 4511-4516 
——In what the cleaning of a picture actually consisis; whether the process is to be 
deemed to extend to the removal of the glazing as well as the varnish, considered ; special 
reference to the Velasquez, now in the gallery, and also to the Peace and War, by 
Rubens, 4467-4488. 4500-4510. 4517-4523 Testimony to the fitness of Mr. Seguier 
to be entrusted with picture-cleaning, 4489 Definition of the term, and explanation of 
the operation of glazing; the difference between the Flemish and Italian practice 
exemplified, 4490-4499. 

Extent to which restoration was required and carried in the course of cleaning the 
Judgment of Panis, by Rubens ; satisfactory manner 10 which the operation was per- 
formed by Mr, Brown; parts repainted by witness, 4524-4542 Witness was not 
authorised by the trustees to repair as well as clean pictures, 4544-4547 — Mr. Seguier 
did not use spirits of wine in removing the varnish ; witness would not bara Gees ed. 
4548, 4549——The six weeks’ vacation was a short period for the ee Ry bin 
that were placed in Mr, Seguier’s hands on the last occasion, 4550 ay Tees has 
au assis‘ant; witness does not remember the circumstance of his Bade he se oN 
fein: being employed, 4551-4553— —Opposition a cies Hie he Pee = ue, 
offered to the pictures being cleaned ; general reasons which welg ied in hea : agains 
it; the subject was repeatedly brought forward, and by one trustee in particular, 4554—- 
4576. 4617-4630. 
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The restriction of the cleaning to the vacation only is an inconvenient practice; wit. 
ness stated that in a printed letter, addressed to Sir R. Peel, 4577, 4578- 4654, 4655~— 
To clean the pictures to enable the public to see them in their best state is undoubted] 
material; but witness was never more impressed with the danger of doing it at all than he 
is how, 4579-4581——Running commentary on the nine pictures recently cleaned ; special 
allusion to the Canalettis and the Poussin and to Claude’s Queen of Sheba, 4582-4593-——— 
The like in regard to the Paul Veronese ; probable reasons which influenced Mr, Dyce 
in giving the opinion he has done in regard to this picture, 4594-4600 Witness did 
not interfere with Mr. Seguier or Mr, Brown in the use of the particular varnishes which 
they applied; Mr. Seguier has high authority for the use of oil; Mr. Brown’s is nothing 
but mastic varnish, 4601-4607. 4610-4612——The cleaning of the Susannah was under. 
taken in consequence ofa private correspondence between witness and Sir R. Peel, as First 
Lord of the Treasury, and trustee; anomaly herein, 4608, 4609. 4513-4616. 4635- 
4638. 4650-4661. 

Discrepancy between Mr. Seguier’s report recommending the nine pictures to be 
cleaned, the resolution of the trustees thereon, and the pictures actually cleaned ;. belief 
that the instructions of the trustees were over-passed, 4617-4630. 4632-4634 -——Con- 
clusion that picture-cleaning in the National Gallery has not been conducted with the 
caution and deliberation its importance would seem to require, 4631 The picture ealled 
the Vision of a Knight has not been cleaned since its purchase from Mr. Egerton; Mr, 
Woodburn was consulted as to the purchase; statement reported to have been made by 
him, that the picture had been cleaned and damaged ; witness does not believe there is 
any foundation for it, 4639-4649 Mr, Brown was recommended by Sir R. Peel for 
the purpose of cleaning certain Dutch pictures ; the trustees assented, 4650-4653— ~ 
Tenure ou which the Royal Academy hold their portion of the building; language said 
to have been used by his late Majesty in delivering the keys to Sir Martin Shee, 
4662-4666. 


Witness was a member of the Commission in May 1850, which reported on the injury 
done to pictures by the exposure of their backs to the accumulation of dirt; extent to 
which he assenis to the terms in which that exposure is deprecated, 4667-4677 General 
understanding among the trustees that the time is approaching when the management of 
the National Gallery will require to be reconsidered ; disposition to postpone consequent 
thereon, 4671-4675 Occasional cleaning practised during witness’s keepership ; 
wiping with a silk handkerchief or sponging with water is perfectly unobjectionable, 4678- 
4684 The pictures are likely to get extremely dirty in their present situation ; 
witness’s opinion given in 1850 as to the desirableness of a change of site remains 
unaltered, 4685-4691 ——Doubt whether the gallery varnish has had much to do with 
the discoloration on pictures, 4689 The floors of the gallery were watered every day, 
4692, 4693. 

Sir Edwin Landseer’s suggestion for a committee to select the pictures for cleaning is 
objectionable on the ground of its doing away with individual responsibility ; a very 
experienced person is to be preferred, 4694———Not essential that such person should be 
an artist, 4695——-Nor desirable that the picture-cleaner himself should be the judge of 
what pictures should be cleaned, 4696, 4697—-—-Not difficult to find a person qualified 
ai for this office, 4698 Making him responsible to the trustees or some other body would 
na iy | be an additional security, 4699 He should be a salaried officer, 4700 Pisture- 
ae cleaners lean too frequently towards cleaning; some of them describe it as a fascinating 

| occupation ; it is also interesting to painters, 4701, 4702 Practice pursued in the 
Berlin Gallery, 4703, 4704. 

Pi No formal inspection of the pictures proposed to be cleaned was made by the trustees, 

| an ; 4705-4707 Witness eet iti the Paul Veronese and the Guercino improved by the 

| cleaning, 4708-4711 The injury done to the Queen of Sheba consists in its being 

unequally cleaned; time will rectify this, 4711-4721. 4739——Respects in which the 

| ave treatment of his pictures by Claude is open to criticism ; effects therein to be described 

. as “wooden” or mechanical in touch; the writings of Hazlitt adverted to in regard 
| | a hereto ; how far such may be deemed the result of cleaning, 4722-4740 The Velasquez 
also is to be considered improved by cleaning, 4741, 4742. 


— 


Tat at ; The cleaning should be all performed by the same person; or at least the Ltalian 
| 7 pictures by one and the Dutch by another; it is essential that the cleaner should be 


: 
; | | conversant with the works of the painter he operates upon, 4743-4745 The person 
H i superintending the gallery need not be a professional picture-cleaner, 4746-4749—— 
Further critical details on the nature of glazing, and the extent to which it may be 
. j damaged by cleaning, and the lights of a picture rendered inbarmonious, 4750-4766—— 


Effect of such treatment on the pictures of Poussin, who painted on a red ground, 4707- 
4770 None of the pictures have been lined since witness has had the management 
of the gallery ; he never would sanction it on account of the delicacy of the operation, 


4771-4779: 
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[Second Examination. |— Period of Mr. W. Seguier’s n ; 
stances under which witne eguier’s death, 5908, 5909 Circum- 


ness entered upon his duties as keeper 
5910-5918——Destruction of the picture by Francesco 


. Mola in 1844 ; LL oS Gilt 
Particulars as to the employment of Mr. Brown, 504-596 Explanation fs toadats 
by the trustees in 1844, giving witness unlimited discretionary power 
pictures in the gallery, 5927-5933——Manner in which Mr 
tions of the trustees, to remove th 
Opinion of witness upon Mr. Segui 
5942- 

There is no regulation a 


private pictures, 5943, 5944——Admission of the public is 
——- There was ho restriction during witness’s 
directing pictures to be cleaned, 5949 
deposited in the gallery for the inspe 


of the National Gallery, 


as to cleaning 
1 . *. So 
. Seguier exceeded the direc- 
e varnish from certain pictures, 5934-5936--— 
ers treatinent of the pictures in question, 5937- 


gainst the temporary exhibition in the gallery of valuable 


unlimited, 5945-5948 
tenure of office as to tire keeper 
-5952——Practice as to pictures for sale being 
inspection of the trustees, 5953-4957 Number of 
trustees required for a@ quorum of their meetings ; extent to which the necessity of a 
quorum has been disregarded, 5958-5966——-Manner in which business was transacted 
in the absence of the trustees from town, 5967-5969—— Directions were sometimes 
given to officers by individual trustees, 5979, 5971—-—Defects in the system of manage- 
ment, 5972. 


Witness recommends individual responsibility in his scheme for 
ment of the gallery, 5973. 5977. 5983 The director should be wholly responsible 
for purchases, 5975. 5977-5979 The superintendent should have ’ the general 
management of the gallery, 5975, 5977- 5981, 5982——And the duty of the secretary 


would be to collect and record information, 5975. 5980——All these proposed officers 
should be controlled by the Treasury, 5983. 


the future manage- 


[Third Examination.]—Explanation of the term declined “on the usual grounds,” 
occurring in the trustees’ minutes as to offers of pictures, 5984—~-Pictures might be . 
accepted from donors, on condition, if not thought eligible to be retained, of being sent ‘ei | 
to_provincial museums, 5985-5987——Statement as to the grounds on which a picture : 
by Santo di Titi and another by Domenico Panetti were declined, 5988-5992——Refusal 
of Mr, Wood burn’s offer of a collection of drawings, 5993-Go00 Feeling of the trustees 
as to the purchase of original drawings, 6001-6004——Understanding on witness’s 
acceptance of the keepership, as to his opinion being had with reference to pictures, tad 
6005-6009——l was the practice of the trustees to have witness’s report on the merits Ha 
of pictures offered, 6010-6014. 6016-6019——-Mode in which the trustees obtained bia 
formation as to the eligibility of offers, 6015. 6020-6022. 6075. 6187—-—Pictures 
were purchased solely for their individual merit, and without reference to any historical 
or chronological system, 6023, 6024. 6028 Opposition of Sir Robert Peel to purchases 


of the early Italian school, 6023——Suggestions made by witness as to purchases, 
6025-6027. 


oa a 


| 
The purchases were chiefly of the Flemish and Bolognese schools, 6029——Failure of | 
the proposed purchase from the Fesch gallery, 6029-6033—-——Remarks made in Parlia- | 
ment lessened the disposition of the trustees to make purchases, 6034-6041. 6045-6053 
——Witness has no knowledge as to purchases not being made from 1847 to 1851; 
6042-6044—-—Character of the Solly collectuon sold at Mr. Christie’s, 6054-6059. 
6064——The principle chiefly influencing the trustees in purchases was to confine them- 
selves to pictures of the highest merit, 6059. 6066. 6068, 606g——Observations as to 
the “ Luini’’ in the Solly collection, 6060-6065——The trustees should have money at a 
their disposal, as the time lost in getting the sanction of Government is frequently a fatal My 
impediment to a purchase, 6067. 6072 No opportunity of purchasing fine pictures . 
should be allowed to pass, 6070, 6071 In forming a collection on any fixed system, t 
such as Prince Albert's, a certain discretion must obtain, 6071. 6073, 6074 lhe | 
trustees did not make purchases on any systematic principle, 6073—— Reasons for which 1 
no pictures were bought from the Solly and Coningham collections, 6076, 6077—-— ' 
Opinion as to the pictures in Mr. Coningham’s sale, 6078-G082—— The Susanua, by 
Guido, was bought as a companion to Lot and his Daughters, 6083-6087. 


Witness is not aware of any rule preventing the trustees recommending the purchase . 
of collections to Parliament, 6088, 6089——It would be desirable to purchase poy | 
when the opportunity occured, and either sell the inferior pictures, O1 wee chine 4 
provincial galleries, 6090-6105——Opinion of witness as to the character ke ee ) Bi) 

ae : : . aon x ‘ , i1< 80-012959—— bh 
the Manfrini collection at Venice, 6105-6110. 6112, 6113. 6123, 6124. 613 3 . 
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Particulars as to the negotiation for its purchase by the trustees, and a Pe lin 
with Mr. Woodburn’s report on the collecti m, 6111, 6114-6122. be A a il 
6132. 6135. 6139-6143. 6212, 6213——The trustees declined to camel Thwaites.) b 
tion, not thinking it a desirable one, 6122. 6133, 6134. i gee aie! the iy 
Witness is not aware of any explanatory ietter_ fiom Mr. de oodburn prope Lg 9 
inventory of the collection, 6128——(Sir C. Eastlake.) Tie offer et plies - oe ut 
Lawrence’s collection of drawings to the Government, and refused, was in yi ate Bh 
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placing them in the British Museum ; it would have been desirable to have secureg 
them four the nation, 6145-6160. 


Witness is not aware that the Francias in the gallery might have been obtaineg 
for a sum much less than that eventually given, 6161 Circumstance of the gale 
of the Raphael in the Lucca collection, 6162-6167——-Witness has no knowledge of 
the tapestries after Raphael’s cartoons, bought for the Berlin Gallery, having been 
for sale in England in 1840; 6168-6171 Statement relative to the purchase of the 
alleged Holbein, 6172-6188 Circutnstance of a picture by Domenico Ghirlandajo 
but attribuied to Michael Angelo, being refused, 6178, 6179——Steps taken by the 
Treasury as to the Holbein, 6181-6185——-Witness does not recollect two cartoons by 
Raphael being refused in 1846 ; 6189-6192. 


Whilst witness was keeper, many opportunities of making good purchases were lost 
from the inability of the trustees to close at once, 6193-6197 The only remedy Sop 
this evil is to put a sum of money at the disposal of the trustees for opportune purchases ; 
in the case of large collections, Parliament should be applied to, 6198-6201 ——Reagon 
of purchases being suspended at times, 6202——Instances of the Treasury declining to 
purchase on the trustees’ recommendation, 6203-6208 Mr. Woodburn was com. 
missioned to bid for particular pictures at the sale of Marshal Soult’s collection, 6209- 
6211——Witness does not think that the fruit of that commission was satisfactory, 6214 
Prices Mr. Woodburn was authorised to bid, 6215-6217——Lord Lansdowne 
purchased the picture by Palma Vecchio, it not being thought worth keeping by the 
trustees, 6218-6220——Witness is not aware if the Tribute Money, by Titian, was ever 
in this country before, 6221, 6222—-——Mr. Woodburn is one of the best connoisseurs in the 
country, 6223-6225. 

The evils in the present system of purchasing pictures for the gallery, arise from the 
defectiveness of the institution, and not from Jack of zeal in the trustees, 6226-6228 
—The document given by witness to the Committee embodies his views without calling 
for farther details, 6229 Symptoms of a former unequal cleaning in the Saint 
Ursula by Claude; this case isa proof of ime bringing pictures into harmony afler such 
treatment, 6229. 6235 Maierials used for toning and glazing pictures, 6229-6231 
—— It was the practice of Claude to glaze his pictures, and they are imperfect if un- 
glazed, 6232-6234 Errors in the later edition of Sandrart’s work of 17743 6232, 
6233 It is witness’s opinion that the pictures recently overcleaned will be harmonized 
by ume similarly to the Saint Ursula of Claude, 6235. 


[Pourth Examination.]—Further explanation in detail with regard to the three officers, 
the director, the secretary, and the superintendent, proposed by witness under an im- 
proved system of management, and their duties; means by which the desired responsi- 
bility would be secured, 6236-—6293—-—£.10,000 is the amount witness recommends to 
be always in the hands of the director for the purchase of pictures; not more than one- 
third would on the average be expended annually; but this would be exclusive of 
demands for larger sums from time to time, 6294-6307 Many opportunities of 
making advantageous purchases have slipped by because there has not been time to 
apply to the Treasury ; instance in regard to a recent sale of Spanish pictures, 6297. 
6307-6313. 

Further explanation as to the powers with which the proposed director should be 
vested, and the means by which his responsibility should be secured, 6314-6328. 6337- 
6368. 6374-6383. 6392-6407. 6478, 6479 Newspaper and other criticism to which 
the director would be exposed ; extent to which public opinion is expressed on the Con- 
tinent, 6329-6336 Witness has not considered the purchase of original drawings as 
part of the duties of the director; this a has hitherto been fulfilled by the British 
Museum, but it should be performed by the National Gallery, 6369-6373 The oppor- 
tunities missed of purchasing pictures have resulted both from the number of trustees 
and from their having no money at their disposal, 6374, 6375———Mr. Christie’s opinion 
that pictures that have been cleaned fetch a less price in his auction rooms is not to be 
acquiesced in as a rule, 6384-6387. : 

A direetor, such as witness contemplates, would hardly make such a mistake as that 
made in the recent purchase of the Holbein; opinion with which witness was fortified 
in regard to that picture, 6388-6391——How far difficulty would be experienced in 
securing a director for the gallery with the various qualifications indicated ; leaning of 
most connoisseurs and artists towards one school or another; connoisseurs less 80, 
however, than artists, 6408-6418 No danger under the proposed system of the 
National Gallery becoming subject to the treatment to which foreign galleries are 
exposed with reference to the entire restoration of pictures, 6419-6421. 


No restriction should be put on the admission of the public to the gallery; propriety 
of a regulation by which, during the forenoon, persons might be admitted upon writing 
down their names considered, 6422-6427 The two days devoted to artists 1s a very 
short time ; people from the country and foreigners are admitted on those days on og 
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Report, 1852-53—continued. | 
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Eastlake, Sir Charles, (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


' 
: 
| 
| 
up their cards, 6428, 6429 recautions might be taken to make visitors dust 
their feet, 6430 —- Covering pictures with glass is the most effectual mode of presery- ; 
ing them ; Inconvenlences attending its use, 6431-6434. 6437-6454 Sréememenia Bid 
suggested for deterring mere idlers, 64 Relerence toa paragraph in a letter HI 
i 
' 
{ 
; 
} 
} 
; 
} 
| 


Better preca 


: 35, 6436 

; Mr. George Richmond to ti Chi ie 
from Mr, > nd to the airman, advocating the putting the whole collection 
under glass, 6437 et seq. 


| 

It often happens that students are refused leave to copy pictures from want of space j 

in the gallery, 6455, 6456 An arrangement by whiel | 
devoted to copying, and into which the particular ; 

6457, 6458 


hich a separate room might be 
t, picture would be wheeled, approved of, 
Witness IS not prepared to say that the establishment of the National 
Gallery has had any effect in improving the public taste ; 
generally spread than it was a few years ago, 6459-6465. 6481, 6482-—The rage is Hi] | 
at present for very early works of art; a gallery chiefly composed of early Italian Hi 
yainters would not alone be adapted to raise the public taste, 6466-6469. 6480 bi | 
Belief that this taste for early pictures has much of fashion in it and will no! endure, 

6470-6475——Difficulty felt by witness in offering advice ia regard to the schools from 
which purchases should be selected, 6476-6480. 


a love of art is more 


Desirability of sanctioning deposits of works of art by private individuals; difficult 
that would arise from the necessity of refusing to accept many such works, 6483- ha 
6486. 6492-6502—-—Sp. clal reference to an offer made by Hon. Francis Charteris, to Lit 
deposit for a time in the National Gallery his fresco by Pelegrino Tibaldi, 6487-6491 . | 

| 


Means by which the rooms might be kept more free from dust and dirt, 6503-6507 {| 
How far there might be difficulty in finding persons to fill the offices of director and hi 
secretary, 6508-6511—— Plan of arrangement of the gallery as to schools ; chronological 


order, &c., and the principles to be regarded in respect thereto considered ; systems heii 
adopted in the Bertin Gallery 


, and in the Academy at Florence, 6512-6519. 


[Fifth Examination.]—Witness has considered the subject of the 
ticn of collections of art, 6520——Art may be divided into fine 
objects comprehended by witness under the latter term, 
mechanical art now in the British Museum, should be 
at Marlborough House, 6522-6524 
classes in a combined 


proposed combina- . 
art and mechanical art; . 
6521, 6522 Objects of 
united to the present collection 


; 

. 
Discrimination required in dividing into the above a i . 
collection, objects of antiquity bearing inscriptions or explanator Cea 
of history, 6524-6527. 6533-6537——A library illustrative of art should be united to the ie 
collection, 6528, 652g9——Pictures not of the national collection should be exhibited in a i) 
distinct room, 6530———Manner in which engravings might be disposed of, 6531, i) bt | 
6532——A collection of casts should be attached to the gallery of sculpture, 6538- . 
6541. 

Suggestions for the management of a combined collection, 6542-6545. 6552-6558 
——Moile in which continental museums are controlled, 6546-6549-——— It is not expedient 
to include theatres in the jurisdiction of the proposed management, 6550, 65 
Desi 


4. 


Vv 
ableness of periodical investigations in matters of art by Committees of the House 


of Commons, 6559-6562——Tue control of expenditure should remain with the Govern 
ment, 6563-6570. 6592, 6593—-—-The cartoons at Hampton Court might be nearer i ) 
London, if secured from the influence of smoke, 6571, 6572——It would be desirable to i . 
affix a description to each object in the collection, 6573-6575——Explanation relative it : 
to witness’s statement as to Mr. Hume’s opposition to grants for pictures, 6575. 

Witness wou'd have the director in his scheme of a constitution for the National Gallery 
vested wiih independent: action, and only subject to the control of a Government depart- | 
ment or a minister of the Crown, 6576-6581-—The responsibility of recommending | 
extraordinary purchases should rest with such depaitment or minister, 6582-6591—— | 
A stated annual sum for purchases should be put at the disposal of the director, and . 
amounts required in excess of it should be granted on the aig ea of “a hie ag 
6592-6600——The establishment of a system for the supply vr heap ne Oo ria ae) | 
art, analogous to the Calcographie at Paris, is well worth consi¢ aratin, apd em | 
Respective merits of canvas and wood as grounds for pictures, Meni 1e ae ility | 
of pictures is unlimited, if properly preserved, 6611, ES Tae a $ nL Nia Morn | 
necessary, 6613-6616——Piciures, if kept under glass, never require varnishing, 6617, | 
6618 
6624. | 


é . ‘. BE J . » s ° H S ’ “an s. 56 ‘Ss 
Destructive tendency of transferring pictures from panels to canvas, 6619 


Circumstance of the sale at Mr. Christie’s of a picture by Luin, een ne eve 
restored, being confirmatory of witness’s opinion of the increased me ~ ol — 
pictures, 6624-6627——Sugvestion made by witness as to the advice o aa ‘3 
desirable in effecting restorations, 6628-6633—— Witness ak sheen 0K forth, 
suggestion for referring the subject of cleaning and restoring to persons’ Hee iy st - 
report 6634 It is not necessary that Government ape img ey sts e tra eS 

? ‘ P Anes 
: : incon 1 e a ad be leit to the discretion of the 
picture-cleaning ; the persons to be employed should b 
proposed director, 6635-6642. 
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Report, 1852-53—continued. 
inp ao anaheim cic eeT 
Eastlake, Sir Charles, (Analysis of bis Evidence)—continued. 


[Sixth Examination.] —Details of a purchase (just concluded at Christie’s) in illustration 
of the mode in which pictures may be recommended to the trustees, and showing the 
necessity of immediate action on their part, without aitending to the regulations of the 
Treasury, 7027~7052—— History of the picture in question, which is considered a Gior- 
gione, and was purchased for 500 guineas, 7028-7032——Witness takes the responsi- 
bility of the purchase on himself, as having been the chief mover in the matter; opinion 
of Signor Cavalcaselle as to its being an original work, 7028-7037 Infringement b 
this transaction of an order by the Treasury (made after the Holbein purchase), that no 
picture should be bought without the opinion of two properly qualified valuators being 
taken as to its merit ; remarks in justification of such infringement, 7038-7052. 


Eastlake, Sir C. Remarks on the evidence of Sir C. Eastlake, referring to the objection 
offered by him to the cleaning of some of the pictures, Rep. ix Remarks on Sir GC, 
Eastlake’s statement, that he considered the instructions of the trustees in regard to the 
late cleaning had been overpassed, id. 


The operations of witness as picture-cleaner to the gallery in 1844 were generally 
superintended by Sir C. Eastlake, from whom bis instructions were received, Brown 
1086-1094. 1098-1103. 1174, 1175 Comments on the inefliciency of the late keeper 
on the subject of cleaning, of which he had the entire superintendence, Moore 2384-2384 
Perfect coincidence between Mr. Seguier’s report and the pictures actually dealt with 
by him according to the instructions issued; witness is at a loss to see why Sir C. East- 
lake does not perceive this conformity, Russell 4826 (Ev. p.306)—— Nature of the objec- 
tions entertained by Sir C, Eastlake to cleaning the pictures ; modification in a resolution 
effected on one occasion at his suggestion; his evidence on this topic adverted to, 
Lord Monteagle 4995-4999——Evidence to show that Sir C. Eastlake is to be considered 
a party to theresolution of 12 November 1852, approving of the results of the cleaning 
operations, ib. 5065-5071. 

Suggestions by Sir C. Eastlake respecting the future management of the National 
Gallery, App. 787. 

See also Cleaning, I. 1. Holbein. Keeper of the Gallery, 3. President of 

the Royal Academy. Purchases (National Gallery), 4. Rubens, 1V. 1. 


Edinburgh Review. Reference to an article on the National Gallery, which was written 
by witness, and appeared lately in the Edinburgh Review, Dennistoun 3358, 3350. 


5746. 
Effluvia. See Atmospheric Influences, 


Electrotype Process (British Museum). Use of the electrotype process in the Museum for 
duplicating certain objects; advantage of its being further employed, Oldfield 8382- 
8384. 


Elgin Marbles. With respect to the preservation of the antiquities, the site of the British 
Museum is only objectionable as regards the Elgin Marbles; injuries inflicted on them 
by the London smoke and soot, &c.; process of washing them with water adverted to, 
Hamilton 8892-8911. 8917-8919. 8924-8927 Recommendation that the Elgin Marbles 
be removed to Hampton Court for the sake of preservation, 7b. 8892, 8893. 8911~8917 
——How far the room in which theElgin Marbles are may be capable of improvement 
as regards light, &c., 7b. 8928———Possibility of covering the marbles with glass adverted 
to, ib. 8949-8952. 

Effect of the smoke of London in discolouring the Elgin Marbles, Sir R. Westmacott 
8990. 8992, 8993——Occasional washing with water does not restore their original 
whiteness, ib. 8y90-8992—— Objection to their being covered with glass, ib. 8994-8999 

The juxtaposition of the Nineveh sculptures with the Elgin Marbles is not likely at 

any time to weaken or prejudice the public taste for the latter, which are the most admi- 

rable things in the world, 2b. go50-9059 Objection to a removal of the Elgin Marb!es 
to Hampton Court as being too far from London; they might be removed to Kensington 

with great advantage, 7b. 9074-9076. 


English School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of the English school of 
painting from the earliest period to the present time, App. 824 et seq. 


Engravings. Manner in which engravings might be disposed in a combined collection of 
art, Sir C. Eastlake 6531, 6532.——See also Copyright of Pictures, Drawings. 


Enlargement of the present Gallery. Evidence as to the possibility of additional space 
being obtained adjoining the present site, and of the gullery being sufficiently enlarged 
thereon, Coningham 6935-6942 ; Hurlstone 7075-7092; Russell 8209-8214——Meeting 
on the subject at the Royal Institute of British Architects, Foggo 7391. 7393-7397: 


Witness is author of a pamphlet published in 1849, suggesting a plan for the recon- 


siruction and enlargement of the National Gallery on its present site, so as to adapt 
it 
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Gallery. | ENL FAR 


Report, 1852-53—-continued. 


Enlargement of the present Gallery—continued. 


it not only to pictures, but also to « FERC 
“ay ea sculptures and antiquiti & wile 
um, Ferguss 2900- J > aus avuquities, Xc. from the Briti 
a antseea eid te 8398. 8540—— Explanations in detail of this plan and on 
advantages ; gs required for iis ultimate extension; contemplated arr pa 
the several departments, &c., id, 8399-8442. 8447-815 i arrangement of 
height of the proposed building BIJ—O442. 0447-0452. 8490. 8520-8538 —— The 
}. 3422. 8428-8 + mie t's ing would be nearly double that of the National Galler 
we Psa va ; e ‘Ndi a combination of the departments of art should not be decided 
on, t ; viet . ed es PY being brought somewhat more forward, would afford ample 
nerds f ae ts meh - 8527-8532 -Probable ultimate expense of the éxivmied 
edifice fo accommodation of the combined departments on the site of the present 
ate ; surchase otf the barracks SS BES 
to, ib. 8536-8538. | ce barracks and workhouse adverted 


gallery ; cost of the ground and of the 


Witness has prepared several plans 
| aired’ Several plans for the enlarcement of the caller resent 
site, Pennethorne 881 1-8814——Explanation of a pl. eit eer ah sing 


: & ; plan for a building (to contain paint- 
hea ig ay Oe haa be erected on the present site, including the airake, and work 
nouse at the back ; the entire cost t- ati Gin , , ; * 
Unusual Ce pevike and diffi ne ai Pe ; sin ag: Cie ee 
. = culty that would attend the enlarcem ; , 
Rep. xvi. gement of the present site, 


See also George’s, St., Barrachs. 


Ethnographical Collection bo ja Museum). Objection to any one part of the departm ent 
of antiquities, except the ethnovrapiical collection, beine sepa ; 
; rated fron 
Hawkins 7760-7762. 7802-7804, , S sep 1 the rest, 


Etruscan Vases (British Museum). 


U These vases, as being essentially works of art, should 
be removed from the British Museum 


to the projected combined departments of art at 
Kensington, Sir R. Westmacott go22. a8 P 


Evans, Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Made a copy of the St. Bavon, about thirty 
years ago, when it was in the possession of Mr. Holwell Carr, 2294-2296 Belief that 
the St. Bavon is an original work of Rubens, though rather a sketch than a finished 
picture, 2297-2303 Mode pursued by Rubens in finishing off his sketches and other 
works; definition of the different processes of glazing employed by him, and other 
masters, 2303 et sey. When witness copied the St. Bavon, the over-glaze, or 
was perfect upon it; belief that it has since been removed by cleaning, but that the inner | 
glaze or surface of the picture has not suffered except in the fizure of one of the w omen ; it 


the general tone and richness of the work has certainly been marred by cleaning, 2307- 
2349- 


toning, 


Exhibition Commissioners. See Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
ton Gore. 


Kensing- 
Exhibition of Private Works of Art. See Annual Exhibition of Pictures. 


Lx-officio Trustees. The First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 


were appointed ex-officio trustees by Treasury letter of 12 August 1846, Rep. v. . i 
See also Chancellor of the Exchequer. First Lord of the Treasury. Official i ah 
Trustees. HP 

F, 
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Faraday, Michael. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Was a member of a commission in the ' 
spring of 1840, for inquiring into the state of the pictures in the National Gallery, and the | 
influences to which they were exposed, 5441. 5551-5555——Experiments instituted by 
witness with reference to the value of varnish as a means of protecting the surfaces of pic- 
tures from atmospheric effects; these experiments did not extend to the “ gallery varnish,” y's) 
5442-5445 Result of these experiments in regard to the mastic varnish ; tests used ; . 
their effect, and as compared with pictures in a collection, 5446-5467——Conclusion 
come to, that the London atmosphere is decidedly pre] udicial to pictures unless protected 
by a sound coat of varnish, 5468. 5470, 5471——Serious objections to the site of the 
gallery in the centre of London, 5469. 


i ae — 


Detail of the experiments tried for the removal of the varnish by means of spirits of 
wine; conclusion arrived at, that, as regards removing varnish of this kind, there was no 
tendency to the removal of the surface of the picture with it; results of these experi- | 
ments on certain pictures (by Mr. Penry Williams), 5472-5508. §559-5559—— Effect of 
spirits of wine in cases where water colour had been used asa wish, or to paint trans- | 
parently on the surface of a picture, 5509-5514——— Ordinary mastic varnish would not ta 
get much harder with time, so as to resist the action of spirits of wine, or to be a pagiec- 
tion to the picture, 5515-5519 —— Experiments tried by witness conjointly w caaatt : 

0.59. 5 Z astlake 
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Report, 1852-53—continued, 


Faraday, Michael. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Eastlake some time since on pictures of the Venetian school, 5520-5523——Axioin laid 
down in regard to the use of solvents, that whatever will remove varnish, will remove jn 
some degree the under parts of a picture, 5524. 


A better situation for the gallery might be selected by going westward, 5525-5527—— 
No chemical harm could result from enclosing pictures in glass; they need not be her. 
metically sealed; witness would not expect the surface of the picture to turn black, 
5528-5540——No opinion can be formed of the value of the two varnishes, the pure 
mastic and the gallery varnish, without experiment ; surprising that no information on these 
points has been obtained, 5541-5548—-— Witness could not undertake from inspection to 
determine whether any of the under-colour of the nine pictures recently cleaned has been 
removed, 5549, 5550. 


Faraday, Mr. Remarks on the experiments instituted by Mr, Faraday as to the effects of 
alcohol in picture-cleaning, Rep. vii Mr. Faraday’s researches into the nature of the 
varnishes are not yet completed, Russe/l 4892——Unfairness of Mr. Faraday’s experi- 
ments with respect to the damage inflicted by smoke, noxious air, &c., Foggo 7361, 7362. 
7382-7386. 7432. 


Ml Farrer, Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Extensively engaged as a picture-cleaner, 
iH also as a dealer and valuer, 1239-1244——Objects to the cleaning of paintings unless in 
if extreme want of it, 1245-1247—— Under any circumstances it is very undesirable to lay 
r' bare the surface of the work, 1248-1254. 1276, 1277—-—Reluctance oi wituess to reveal 


the processes used by him in cleaning, 1255-1259—-—Mode pursued by witness in 
removing mastic varnish, and in the general cleaning and re-varnishing of pictures ; great 
discretion to be used in the operation, which must entirely be regulated by the vature of 
the painting, 1260-1282. 1367-1381——Susceptibility to injury of the glazings used by 
the Venetian and other masters, 1269-1277. 1536-1542. 


Evidence with respect to the nine pictures cleaned by Mr. Seguier during the vacation 
of 1852; under the circumstances bbe works having been covered with oil varnish, 
&e., the cleaning could not have been better managed, and no blame can, with any cer- 
tainty, be attached to the operator; the risk, however, should not have been undertaken, 
and some of the pictures have decidedly been damaged, 1283-1340. 1382-1409. 1446- 
1451. 1459-1480. 1504-1520 Objections to the mixture of oil with mastic varnish as 
applied to pictures, 1288-1298. 1343-1355. 1367 et seg——Reference to the present 
excellent coudition of the St. Ursula, 1315. 1384-1386. 1552-1554. 1559—— Desirability 
of pictures being lined before they are cleaned; the process of lining is not dangerous, 
1341, 1342. 1521-1526 The Sebastian de! Piombo was endangered by the recent 
washing ; this work has been growing darker for some time, 1349-1363 The cleaning 
of pictures in foreign galleries is entrusted entirely to the discretion of the cleaner, 1356- 


1361. 


Necessity for a more careful attention to the backs of the pictures in the National 
Gallery, 1362-1364 It would be better not to clean the Salvator Rosa in consequence of 
the danger of removing the oil varnish, which has been injuriously put upon it since its pur- 
chase by the nation, 1372, 1373. 1452-1458—— Deterioration in the general tone of 
the Judgment of Paris since its cleaning whilst in the gallery, 1410-1419—— The tone 
of the Velasquez hus also been affected by its cleaning, 1420-1445—— Processes employed 
in cleaning pictures in some of the foreign gallerivs, 1481-1495 Suggestion that the 
pictures be constantly dusted, 1496. 


The discretion of cleaning must always be entrusted to one person, 1497-1499——Six 
weeks was a very insufficient time in which to undertake the cleaning of nine pictures, 
1497- 15094-1514 The cleaning should take place in rooms devoted to that purpose, 
1500-1503——Successful restoration by witness some years ago of the Orleans Titian, 
1644-1548 The art of cleaning has in late years rather improved than otherwise, 1549- 
1551——Oil varnish would be the more injurious if the pictures were covered with glass, 
1555» 1550-—(Mr. Uwins.) The cleaning is performed in the rooms where the pictures 
are hung up; there are several unoccupied rooms which might be allocated to the purpose, 
1 560-1566. 
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[Second Examination.]— Definition of the peculiar advantages of the Damar varnish ; 
origin of its name, 9418-9429 —— The detection of adulteration in mastic varnish, some 
a. ago, first induced witness to use the Damar varnish, 9419. 9424. 9430-9432 

itness cannot test the quality of mastic varnish before its application to pictures, 9430- 
9433 Slight knowledge of chemistry possessed by witness; opinion that such know- 
ledge is not essential in a picture cleaner, 9434-9436. 


(Third Examination. ]|—Willingness of witness to take the Velasquez from the trustees 
at the same price which he paid Lord Cowley for it, viz. 2,0001., 986 Denial of 
Mr. Moore’s assertions in regard to the sale of this picture to the gallery by witness, 


— 9867. 
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Report, 1852-53—continued. 


Farrer, Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued, 


(Fourth Examination.J—Furthey explanation of the circumstances connected with the 
purchase of the Velasquez from witness ; part taken by the late Sir Robert Peel ; h 
matter, through the instrumentality of Mr. C, B. Wall, 9912-9936. ae 

Farrer, Mr. Comments on the evidence 
“successful restoration” of the Orleans 
infinitely more valuabie before Mr. F 
relative to Mr. Farrer’s skill as a cle 
some pictures for witness, and 


given by Mr. Farrer with respect to his so termed 
Titian, Moore 2390-2395-—The picture was 
arrer had painted over it, id. 2391-2395 Remarks 
aner and restorer ; in some instances he has restored 
given him every satisfaction, Coningham 7023-7026. 


See also Velasquez, Il. 2, 


Feather Brush. See Occasional Cleaning. 


Fergusson, James. _ (Analysis of his Evidence)—An architect, 8389 Author of a pam- 
phlet published in 1840, Suggesting a plan for the re-construction and enlargement of 
the National Gallery on its present site, so as to adapt it, not only to pictures but also 
to sculptures and antiquities, &c,, from the British Museum, 8390-8398. 8540——Expla- 
cn: bombaglbuad ie plan nee ie ye aes buildings required for its ultimate exten- 
sion; conte ated airangement of the several departments, &c., 8999-8442. S444— : 
8490. 8520-8538——The barracks and the barrack-yard would a if oa. 
are to be included in the projected collection, 8399. 8402. 8533, 8534——— Mode by which 
the pictures should be lighted, 8412, 8420. 8521-8526 ——The height of the proposed 
building would be nearly double that of the National Gallery, 8422. 8428-8431——The 
oe Academy are proposed to be excluded from any occupancy in the building, 8423- 

425. 

The next best site to the present would be in the Regent’s Park at the end of Portland 

Place; possibility of ground being obtained there for the purpose, and meaus by which 

a proper drainage could be effected 8443. 8501-8519-——-Objection to the proposed site 

at Kensington Gore as being too far from the centre of London, 8444-8446——Disadvan- 

tages of having a large open space surrounding the national building; great expense con- 
sequent thereon, 8447-8451——-Drawbacks against the siie at the end of the broad walk 
in Kensington-gardens, 8453, 8454—— Clumsy character of Mr. Oldfield’s proposed 

building, as being arranged with a view to unlimited extension, 8455-8460. 

Further consideration of the projected site at Kensington Gore; objections to it as 
being exceedingly flat and difficult of drainage, and as being liable to be quickly 
surrounded with houses, &¢.; the gallery should be built on the slope where the mansion 
is situate, 8461-8489. 8496-8500——Elevation of the ground as compared with that of 
the present National Gallery, 8462-8466—— Experience of witness as an architect ; he 
has never construcied any public building, 8491-8495. 8539 If a combination of the 
departments of art should not be decided on, the present building, by being brought 
somewhat more forward, would afford ample space for the pictures, 8527-8532—— Pro- 
bable ultimate expense of the extended edifice tor the accommodation of the combined 
departments on the site of the present gallery ; cost of the ground, and of the purchase 
of the barracks and workhouse, adverted to, 8536-85338. 


Ferrarese School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with names of 
their principal tollowers, App, 803. 


Fesch Gallery. Failure of the proposed purchases by the trustees from the Fesch Gallery, 
Sir C. Eastlake 6029-6033. 


First Lord of the Treasury. This officer, prior to 1846, was usually, if not invariably, one 
of the nominated trustees, Rep: v——By Treasury letter of August 1846 he was appointed 
an ex-officio tru-tee, ib.— — Under the system of purchasing, &c. proposed by witness, it 
might be expedient that the First Lord of the Treasury no longer continue an ex-officio 
trustee, Fussell 8130-8138. 


Flemish School of Painting. Oil painting was introduced into Italy from Flanders, Sir C. 
Eastlake 4496—— There is not much glazing used in the old Flemish pictures ; they are 
very firmly painted and not difficult to clean ; instance of this in the case of a large Cuyp 
cleaned a few years since by witness, Seguier 406-478—— Peculiar preparation by this 
school of the back ground or panel on which they painted, Hart 3334—— Classified list 
of the masters of the several schools, with names of their principal followers, App. 811 
et seq. See also Rubens. 


Floors of the Gallery. ‘The floors of the gallery were watered every day, Sir C. Eastlake 
4692, 4693. . | 
Florence. Great importance attached in Florence to the quality of the varnish applied ~ 
pictures, Spence 10083, 10054 Inferior pictures are constantly being kp an 
repainted in Florence for purposes of sale, &c., 2b. 10099, 10100——Answers to queries 
on the national collections and museums of fine arts at Florence, ib. 753 e¢ seq. 
See ui G “lorence). 
‘ aad also Uffizii Gallery (L ) = fx 
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Florence Gallery, Condemnation of the, process of cleaning as practised in. the galler 
at Florence, Dennistoun 3399-——Remarks relative to the class of pictures in the galler 
and their arrangement, ih. 5904-5907-——Interesting arrangement of the pictures in this 
academy in an historical series, adverted to, Coningham 6945-6948——Considerable atten- 
tion paid in the gallery to the colour of the walls and floor, and t» other incidental cir. 
cumstances in regard to the effect of the pictures ; document relative thereto handed in, 
Spence 10048-10052. 10127———Explanation of the system of cleaning and_restorine 
practised in the gallery ; employment of a restorer in each of the collections ; they are 
salaried officers, and their services are exclusively required for the gallery, where there is 
always enough for them to do in removing the old varnishes, &c., 7b. 10055-10075, 
10090-10097. 10111, 10112 Generally speaking the operations of the restorers have 
been beneficial to the pictures, ib, 10067, 10068. 10100 ——Qualifications requisite in 
the restorers appointed to the Florentine Gallery, ih. 10069-10071 How far it is essen- 
tial that they understand chemistry ; great attention paid to the quality of the varnish, 
ib. 10072-10075. 10083, 10084. 


There are from eighteen to twenty officers of various kinds engaged in the Florentine 
Gallery ; multifarious duties undertaken by them, Spuece 10085-10089 The restorers 
are paid about forty dollars a month each, which is considered a high saiary, ib. 101 19~ 
10116 Ample ume taken by them in the process of cleaning some pictures, ih. 10117 

Opinion of Cornelius, the celebrated German painter, adverted to, as being extremely 
favourable to the architectural arrangements of the Florentine Gallery and the mode 
thereit: adopted of combining the several departments of art under one roof, ih. 10044- 
10047. ( 


Particulars respecting the arrangement of pictures and statues in the Florentine Gal- 
lery of the Uffizii, App. 831. 


Florence Museum. Explanation as to the class of works admitted into the Florence 
Museum (as stated by the directors of the gallery); copies in casts from marbles are not 
admissible, Svence 10118, 10119. 


Florentine School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this schoo] from Giotto to 
Masaccio, with names of their principal followers, App. '793—--From Masaccio to Michael 
Angelo, ib. 794 From Michael Angelo to Cigoli and Jater painters, ib. 794, 795. 


Foggo, George. (Analysis of his Evidence.) —Was examined before the Committee of 1836 ; 
7220——As secretary to the National Monuments Society, has devoted considerable 
attention to questions of fine art collections, 7221——Object¥ strongly to the present 
system of management in the National Gallery, as involving great irvegularity, and the 
want of any definite responsibility, 7222-7232 Condemnation of the management in 
allowing the Royal Academy to establish themselves in the building to the prejudice of 
the public, 7225-7230. 

Suggestions in detail for an improvement in the furure management of the gallery, 7233 
et seq. Proposed appointment.of trustees by the Treasury as an inspecting body ; they 
should not be remunerated, and should be responsible to Parliament ; there should be an 
acting committee of trustees, apart from the general body, with certain powers and duties 
peculiar to themselves, 7233-7242. 7291-7303. 7343-7354--—-Office of director recom- 
mended, with the daty of looking after the ordinary care of the pictures and reporting 
thereou to the trustees, 7243. 7245 The duties of the secretary should be to con- 
duct the correspondence, and to keep the accounts of: the institution, 7248«:7277, 7278 

The office of treasurer might be undertaken by one of the trustees who should 

report on the expenditure of the funds, 7243. 7279———Duties proposed to be vested in 

the auditors, who shoud be appointed by a superior authority, and be as distinct as pos- 

sible from the trustees, 7243, 7244. 7289, 7290. 7306-7313. 


Suggested appointment of a committee of taste, composed of three salaried persons, 
elected by the trustees, with the concurrence of the Treasury ; power and responsibility 
10 be vested in this body in the purchasing and cleaning of pictures, &c., 7247-7264. 
7273-7275» 7280 et seq. 7343-7354 Probability of disputes or collisions occurring 
between the several officers suggested by’ wituess; opinion that such collision is not un- 
wholesome, and that well-advised cleaning and prudent purchases, &c. are better than 
hasty action and consequent mistakes, 7252-7254. 7274, 7275+ 7204. 7394 7395-73145 
7315——Nezlect by the present «wanaying body of sundry opportunities of acquiring 
valuable works for the gallery ; within the last three years the collection might have been 
made oue of tie finest in the world, 7257. 7329-7342. 


The committee of taste need not necessarily consist of artists or professed connoisseurs, 
7253-7273 Their responsibility in making purchases should be entirely of a moral 


and honourable kind, 729-7261 — In special cases, one of the committee of taste 
might purchase pictures abroad, and if necessary the other members. of the committtee 
should go and see them beforehand, 7262-7264. 7274, 7275——Proposed establishment 
of an anual exhibition in the gallery to which pictures from all parts of the world should 
under certain restrictions be admiited for sale, and from which valuable ena: | to the 

ecom- 
mended 


national collection might be obtained, 7263. 7276. 7286-7288. 7321-7328 


Kallery, | FOG 
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loggo, George. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
mended transfer to the gallery of the Bale 


| ures by Rubens on the ceili in White 
Chapel; thev could be removed with perfe ¢ gee Teta 


‘ct safety, and would b ; reclable if 
suspended against a wall, 7263, 7205-7272, 7408-T4to, filled ih a 


There is no necessity for the committee 
duties of their office; divided interest, as at present 


7280-7282. 7286. 7430 Proposed remune 
——Responsibility of the proposed. st 


of taste devoting their sole attention to the 


» is much worse than divided time, 
ration of the committee of taste, 7284, 7285 
li aff of officers relatively considered, 7293-7303. 
7343-7354-—— The general body of trustees should be mainly responsible to Parliament, 
7293, 7294-—-—The standing committee of trustees, as acting under delegated authorit 

from the general body, would be responsible to them, 7290-7303-—— Opinion that the 
expenditure under witness’s scheme of management would be very small, 7310, 7311—— 
Injudicious purchases made for the gallery of three pictures by Guido, and of the Soult 
Titian, 7315-7320. 


Witness entirely concurs in Mr. Hurlstone’s objections to the renioval of the site of the 
gallery, 7355» 7359. 7390——There is seldom or ever any inconvenience in the gallery 
from too numerous an attendance of the public, 7357+ 7387—:—The Pentheon has double 
the number of visitors, and the place is nevertheless kept free from dust, and the pictures 
are not injured by the effluvia from. the crowds, 7357-7360——Unfairness of Mr, 
Faraday’s experiments with respect to the damages inflicted by smoke and noxious air, &c., 
7361, 7362. 7382-7386. .7432——Any injuries arising from smoke might be easily 
prevented by the application of ixingiass inside the varnish; the most dangerous varnishes 
can be removed without causing damage provided the isinglass be first, laid on, 7361- 
7381 The present site cannot the on account of the London 
smoke, 7367. 


refore be objected to 


The effluvia within the gallery attributed to defective ventilation, 
borough House, notwithstanding the great crowds, and the bad v 
pictures are in an excellent condition, probably because not rubbed 
7389 The removal of the gallery to Kensington would be e 
imprudent, more especially as regards the working cla 
meeting, about the beginning of 1859; 


7388——In Marl- 
entilation, some of the 
with oil varnish, 7388, 
xceedingly injurious and 
ses, 7399-7392—— Reterence to a 
ut the Royal Institure of British Architects, at 
which it was proved that the gallery could be readily enlarged, and adiitional ground 


obtained, 7391. 7393-7397 -Positive dislike expressed by the working classes in 
different parts of the metropolis to the removal of the gallery, 7391, 7392. 

Suggested works most suitable for exibition in the gallery ; many small and inferior 
pictures now there might be removed with advantage, 7308, 7399- 7417-7426. 7431—— 
Pictures in foreign countries may, as a general rule, be readily acquired without sending 
persons to look after them, 7400-7404— —Objections to large collections of different 
departments of art, such as sculpture and painting, &c. in the same building, 7405-7416 
——Museuws of antiquity judiciously selected, are calculated to afford much informa- 
tion, 7427-7429 Possibility of the partial prevention of smoke throughout the metro- 
polis adverted to, 743¢ The effects of damp, and the effiuvia from open drains, &c. in 
the outskir's are much more dangerous to pictures than the smoke of London itself, ib. 

Expediency of not admitting into the management of the gallery any person who 


may have a divided allegiance, or may from any cause be adverse to the interests of the i 
establishment, 7b. 


Ford, Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Author of several works in whieh ee 
art cf painting is commented on; has devoted more than foity ny ai nev ae son 
of the art generatly, 3847——— Is the possessor of a collection of works of almost a’ e 
ancient masters, 3848-3850——A voids cleaning as much as possible in consequence uf 
the great danger arising therefrom, 3851. 1 yg eR ketone ube Ras witness i | 
when cleaning is indispensable; use of fricuon, and Surpis pans oy) oe nife Heit i ) 
the litde deposits of dirt on the granulated surface, 3852-3857 — Sarena a = e 
to be taken in the future cleaning of pictures in the gallery, ene 9: 390% -39 : 
Objection to the use of spirits of wine in cleaning, ist ac AR ran 0 ane | 
and want of harmony apparent in several of the pictures in the gallery cleaned in 184 
and 1852; 3875-3890. 3921-3934. | 

Peculiar tendeney of the pictures in the gallery to become arty a a ae at the 
effluvia of the atmosphere, &c. may combine to produce Ah fae 3 9253 a 
Expediency in cleaning of leaving a slight coat of varnish Over ane te se B i 
3899-3902—— Superintendence exercised by witness on a ibe 0 ae P ig peng 
entrusted to others for cleaning and re-lining ; combination o penivnt a ei pure 
were performed, 3903-3916 Time and Seecosaretaom of t et a ENS pe - 
the harmony that has been abstracted by cleaning, 39195 920 cabana Te | 
Queen of Sheba, which !ooks poor and unsatisfactory since! the bel Ptah itt | 
back to its former state of perfection, by the clever processes of the pic : 

Rome, &e., 3927-3945: 
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Ford, Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


[Second Examination. ]—Objection to the present system of management of the galler 
as involving want of power, and of defined responsibility in the heads of the institution, 
7887-7889— Suggestion that in lieu of the trustees one chief director or president be 
appointed, in whom very exteasive powers, and the sole responsibility should be vested 
7890-7939. 7989-7995. 8050-8056. 8060, 8061.——His position should be considered & 
post of honour, and he should be an amateur rather than an artist, 7890, 7891 —~He 
should be responsible to Parliament through the Home Secretary, and should report 
annually with oy oe to the supply of funds, &e., 7892-7896. 7906. 8023-8025~—Hi, 
salary should be from 1,000/. to 1,500 /. a year, 7897. 

Power to be vested in him with respect to purchases ; he should have control over a sum 
pene at his disposal by Parliawent, but in special cases requiring a large expenditure 

e should consult the Home Secreiary, 7899. 7904-7931. 8017-8026. 8050-8056. 8062. 
8066—— Probability of but very few mistakes occurring in the purchases made by the 
director ; he might, if he found it advisable, consult competent persons as to the eXpe- 
diency of any purchase, 7900. 7907-7917. 7990, 7991. 8950-8054—— Recommended 
appointment of a secretary, whose duties should be to conduct the correspondence, ang 
to carry out the dictates of the director, 7901-7903 Reference to the occurrence of 
mistakes under the management of the British Museum, in neglecting to purchase cer. 
tain valuable prints about five years ago, 7919-7924--—In case all the departments 
of art are combined, the proposed management by one director would require modification 
7932-7935. 7992-7995: ; 

Prints and drawings should alone be combined in a collection with the national 
paintings, 7933- 7937, 7938——Approval of the introduction of copies of celebrated 
works into the gallery, 7940-7942——-Evidence in support of the proposed removal of 
the gallery ; advantage of obtaining, if possible, a site in Hyde Park, near the boundary 
between the park and Kensington Gardens, 7943-7985. 8047-8049 Objection to the 
centrality of the present site, as inducing persons to enter the gallery for shelter from 
rain, and as involving the attendance of children and noisy crowds, 7944-7948. 7964- 
7968——This objection might be obviated if admission were granted by ticket, 7945- 
7969. 8042-8047. 

The proposed site at Kensington seems to be sloping, low, and full of drains, 7950. 
7970 Objection to the public being admitted on wet days, as bringing in mud and 
dirt, which on becoming dust, injure the pictures, 7958, 7959- 7963, 7964——In the 
present gallery injuries arise from the combined effect of the people’s breath, and of the 
smoke and dust, 7980-7984—~-The more material branches of geology and other sciences 
should not be included in tiie same collection as sculpture and painting, 7986-7988. __ 

The formation of such a collection of paintings as England should possess would now 
require a period of ten or fifteen yeais, 7499, 8000—-—Several opportunities have however 
been recently lost for making valuable a:ditions to the gallery, 8001-8004——Reference 
to the activity of Dr. Waagen in acquirmg valuable works for the Berlin Institution, 
8005-8009——Opinion that the House of Commons generally, and the mass of the 
public are alike favourable to liberal expenditure in the cause of the fine arts, 8010-8012. 
8027-8041. 8062-5066 The public should be admitted to the gallery on Sundays, as 
enjoying thereby a rational, innocent, and instructive amusement, 8013-8016. 

With respect to picture cleaning, it is desirable that the director proposed by witness 
should understand something of it, but in consequence of the present inquiry, tie national 
paintings are not at all likely to be over-cleaned again, 8067-8072 Throughout 
Europe, and more especially in Spain, the process of cleaning has been very injurious, 
and has been carried to a greater extreme than in this country, 8073-8075. 


Ford, Mr, Letter from Mr. R. Ford to Colonel Mure, m v., Chairman, dated 24 May 1853, 
on Pacheco and Andrea del Sarto, App. 767. 


Foreign Galleries, §c. Tue cleaning of pictures in foreign galleries is entrusted entirely to 
the discretion of the operator, Farrer 1356-1 sku ltiscmmee employed in cleaning in 
some of the foreign galleries, ib. 1481-1495 The foreign galleries are very badly 
managed with respect to cleaning, Nieuwenhuys 1693-1695. 1732, 1733 Belief that 
cleaning is not better understood abroad than in England, and that pictures in foreign 
ere have been much injured by the operation, Moore 2519-2527. 2561-2564—— 

efinition of the mode of cleaning, or rather of repairing, adopted in the galleries of 
Flore:ce, Venice, &c., Stevens 4061-4071 The varnish, or rather the over-glazing, 
is never attempted to be removed, ib. 4066-4071——Opinion that the operation of 
cleaning is less carefully conducted abroad than in this country, Cheney 4287 Com- 
rison of the treatuent of the pictures in the National Gallery with the galleries of 
rance, Italy, or Dresden, Lord onteagle 5114, 5115. 


Answers to queries on the galleries and museums of fine arts in different countries, 
App. 753 e seq. Réponse aux questiuns addressées par le president du comité de la 


maison des communes, puur l’établissement d’une galerie nationale de beaux arts, a 
M. de Klenze, 
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Report, 1852-53—continued. 


Foreign Galleries, §ce.—continued, 
M. de Klenze, intendant des bAtimens de la C 


2. 


ouronne et conseiller privé actuel de S. M 
le Roi de Baviere, 2b. 758——Extract from a letter addressed bathe Baron de Rivka. 
to Colonel Mure, m.P., Chairman, 3 August 1853, ib. 767. ‘ios 
See Saas Sa Belgium, Dresden Gallery. Florence Gallery. Glass, 4 
Haarlem. , Hague, The. Leyden. Louvre, The. Munich. Naples. 
Petersburgh, St. Pinacotheh (Munich). Restorations of Pictures 


2 


Foreign Quarterly Review. Witness was author of an article 
dentally referring to the gallery, Dennistoun 5747, 5748. 


Formation of the Gallery. How far a project for a National Galler 
to the transaction with regard to Mr, Angerstein’s Collection, 


» published in 1845, inci- 


y was entertained prior 
Lord Aberdeen 52 

5331. 
Former Cleanings. See Previous Cleanings. 


Foundling Hospital. Number of pictures in the National Gallery belonging to the Found 
. is aa 4 y Hor z : "4 t 
ling Hospital, App. 735. 

Fradelle, sang Cinelgpie of his Evidence.)~~Protessional artist; has had some experience 
in picture Cleaning, 2577-2590—— Objects to cleaning, unless pictures are ina very dirty 
state, 2591-2594 . Danger of removing the coat of varnish immediately over the sur- 
lace, 2595-2597. 2601-2603—-—It cannot be safely asserted that any injuries observable 
in the pictures cleaned in 1852 have arisen from that cleaning; there may have been 
repairs and damages before the last operation, but not distinguishable through the accu- 

mulation of dirt and varnish over then, 2598, 2599. 2618-2621. 2667-2681-_Recoin- 

mendauion of a mixture, in equal parts of turpentine and spirits of wine, for removing 

the varnish, &e.; spirits of wine alone are dangerous to the original paint, 2600-2602. 

2693-2695——Varnish should never be removed by means of lriction, 2604, 2605—— 
“eo es - ; A iA ae \ my ® « . 7 ; 

Definition of the process of glazing, as used by the old masters; toning, or over-glaze, 

was not employed, 2606-2612. 


The nine pictures cleaned in 1852 looked better before the operation, which they did 
not require at all, 2613-2616 The Queen of Sheba has suffered much in appearance, 


and secms to have been Ove r-cleaned, 2617. 2658-2689. 2696-2698 ——In cleaning, an 
experiment should be first made in the corner of the picture, to ascertain the hardness 
and nature of the varnish to be removed, 2622——A picture should never be entrusted 


to the discretion of one cleaner; the necessity and the mode of cleaning should be 
decided by a commission of artists constituted for the purpose, 2623, 2624. 

Explanation relative to the system of cleaning at the Louvre; there are three cleaners 
constantly employed, who also execute the repairs ; how far any contro] may be exercised 
over them by the director ; complaints have been made against the performance of the 
process, as some damage has been done thereby, 2625-2657——With respect to the 
Queen of Sheba, its commercial value has been considerably diminished by the cleaning, 
2688, 2689 Insufficiency of the time devoted to the cleaning in 1852 ; 2690-2692 


— The outer coat of varnish was entirely removed from several of the pictures, 2695- 
2698. 


[Second Examination.]J—A pure and undamaged picture might, after the removal of 
the dirt and varnish upon it, look less pleasing than it did previously, 2699, 2700 
The Cuyp in the gallery has been improved m appearance by the cleaning some years 
ago, 2701, 2702———In the eyes of a real connoisseur, a first-rate picture, though da- 
maged, is more valuable in its damaged state than if it were restored, 2703-2715 
Practice of Rubens to paint his works on white grounds, 2716-2720. 2722, 2723 —— 
Further opinion that damages rendered visible after cleaning cannot be safely attributed 
to such cleaning, 2724. 


Frames of the Pictures. The frames have been dusted only once during the last three or 
four weeks; opinion that the dust should be removed from them daily, Thwattes 358- 
367—— The frames should be cleaned once a week, Seguier 935-944. 

See also Dust. 


Framing of Prints and Drawings. Greater safety of the prints at the British Museum in 
frames than in portiolios, though no material injury bas resulted from the use of the , 
latter, Carpenter 9127-9129. 9149. 9168—— Expediency of someof the drawings being 
placed in frames and rendered more available to the students, 2b. 9138-9142. 


France. Answers to queries on the national collections and museums of fine arts in France, 
App. 753 et seq. 
- A ry 
See also Foreign Galleries. French School of Painting. Louvre, The. 


Francia. Condition of the Francia in regard to blisterimg ; miugation of se gi 
Seguier, by covering the picture with glass ; the blistering is not owing to the use of the 
gallery varnish, Russe/l 4921-4923. 4955——Witness is not aware that the Francias in 
the gallery might have been obtamed for a sum much less than that eventually given, 
Sir C, Eastlake 6161. 
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Report, 1852-53—continued. 


Lreeth, Major-General James. (Analysis of his Evidence.) —Quartermaster-general, 821 
Attends before the Committee in order to give the opinion of the General Comtinnt 
ing-in-Chief as to the possibility of removing the bairacks and barrack-yard behind the 
National Gallery, 8219*——The opinion of Lord Hardinge is decidedly adverse to such 
removal; erounds for this opinivn; no portion of the parade ground can be given up 
8220-8240, ; 
Letter from Quartermaster-general Freeth to Colonel Mure, m.p., Chairman, dated 
7, July 1853, detailing the reasons why the barrack and yaid at the back of the National 
Gallery cannot be given up for the purposes of a new galiery, App. 829. 


French School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with names of their 
principal followers, App. 817 et seq. 


Friction. Manner in which friction is applied to the removal of varnish from the surface 
of pictures ; in what the dangers and advantages of this process consist, Rep. vi, vii—_ 
Conflicting evidence as to the resort, by Mr. Seguier, to the process of friction oy dr 
rubbing, id. x. r 

Danger of removing the varnish from pictures by means of friction, Uwins 256-262 - 
Moore 2052-2055; Lawrence 3550-3552 Any change in the colour of the dust 
removed by friction denotes that the repairs are reached, but not the colours of the master 
which are much harder, Seguier 534-542——The use of friction, rather than Spirits of 
wine, is the best means of preserving a thin coat of varnish over the picture, Viewwenhuys 
1610-1614 Oil varnish cannot be removed by friction, Bentley 1832-1844——The 
use of friction for the removal of any kind of varnish is objectionable, ib. 1936, 1937. 
1986-1991; Fradeile 2604, 2605. 


There is great danger in using friction near the original surface of canvas Pictures 
Moore 2497——Although Mr. Seguier chiefly used friction in cleaning the nine pictures, 
witness did not see him apply that process, and believed that he employed spirits of wine. 
Uwins 2730-2748—— Cleaning can be effected most safely by carefully rubbing off the 
old varnish, Str 7. Sebright 3452-3457 Process adopted by witness when cleanin 
is indispensable ; use of friction, and employment of a penknife to remove the little de- 
pesits of dirt on the granulated surface, Ford 3852-3857- 


See also Cleaning, II. Guercino, 2. Mastic Varnish, 1. Steel Instruments. 


funds. The National Gallery has never possessed any funds for the purchase of pictures, 
Lord Aberdeen 5294~— Impolicy of placing a fixed sum at the disposal of the managing 
body for the purchase of pictures, ib. 5296-5299 The objection to a sum of money 
being placed at the disposal of the trustees is, that it would be expended too easily and 
hastily, 26. 5321-5324. 


Witness would prevent the evil of opportunities of purchase being lost, by giving the 
head of the gallery, in his suggested constitution, an open credit, to be used under con- 


ditions restrictive of abuse, Lord Overstone 5423. 5427, 5428. 54835——Sum witness 
would propose to be annually granted for purchasing pictures; that named by Dr. 
Waagen, in the “ Art Journal” is too large ; the trustees should have the control of 
balances, and be able to anticipate grants, Dennistoun 5801-5805 The trustees should 
have money at their disposal, as the time lost. in getting the sanction of Government is 


irequently a fatal impediment to a purchase, Sir C. Eastlake 6067. 6072. 


Whilst witness was keeper, many opportunities of making good purchases were lost,. 
from the inability of the trustees to close at once, Sir C. Eastlake 6193~61907——The 
only remedy fcr this evii is to put a sum of money at the disposal of the trustees for 
opportune purpc ses ; in the case of large collections, Parliament should be applied to, 
ib. 6198-6201. 6592-6600 Ten thousand pounds is the sum witness recommends to 
be always in the hands of the director for the purchase of pictures ; not more than one- 
third, on the average, would be expended annually; but this would be exclusive of 
demands for Jarger sums from time to time, id. 6294-6307. 6592-6600. 


See also Parliumentary Grants, Purchases (National Gallery), 3.5. Treasury, The: 


G. 


Galleries and Museums of Foreign Countries. Answers to queries on the galleries and. 
museums of fine arts in different countries, App. 753 et seq. 


GALLERY VARNISH: 


1. Composition of this Varnish ; how far injurious in its Effects. 
2. Extent to which used in the National Gallery. 
3. Injuries resulting from its application ; Objections to its use. 


1. Composition of this Varnish ; how far injurious in its Effects : 
Composition of this varnish ; effects of the mixture ; conflicting evidence on this point ;. 


its final abandonment by Mr. Seguier, Rep. xii——lIts composition consists of certain: 
portions 
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GALLERY VARNISH—continued. 


1. Composition of this Varnish, §c.—continued. 
portions of mastic varnish and of light drying oil, mixed in a peculi 
: nastic ‘ying oil, a peculiar way, to whicl 
aR ee eee ded the oil is boiled before admixture, Bentley Wikis: 
ts as -omposition of the gallery varnish is a small portion of oil, boiled with raiatic ; 


witness procures it somewhere in Lone Ar p 
cre, and has alys on. 
2917+ 2952-2958. 5 2 as never analysed it, Seguier 2915- 


Solvents, carefully applied, will r may we, 
<n alee , remove it witho 22— r 
1899 3 Soraies 3211-3215. 3228——Objection wig toned wink Pleo 105 
being very difficult of removal, and because it d . : gs of 1s 
le aagcag }, and be arkens ihe pictures and gives an excus 
for ae #3 is * yn injurious, Coningham S652 g0RM oe the tiers oh 
is objectionable, as having a thin body and drying too’ slo Cn 5, om gigg pil genes 
4. pe hth yl AO wly ; the admixture of oil witl 
the masue varnish is not however injurious, Lawrence Gel unalgha chs tendency to daiken 
is in popecqnence of the effect of ammoniacal gas, &c. on the mixture of oil with mastic 
a ae eS ee ae : : as 
Dyce 37" : 3774 Its dirty and discolouring effect on the pictures is attributable mainly 
to the h . pee and air of the gallery, Dyce 3761-3774 Doubt whether the gallery 
varnish has had much to do with the discoloration on pictures, Sir C. Eastlake 4689——— 
No opinion can be formed of the value of the two varnishes, the pure mastic and the 


gallery varnish, without experiment ; surprising that no information on these points has 
been obtained, Faraday 5541-5548. 


2. Extent to which used in the National Gallery : 


Belief “a ie ape varnish has always been used in the gallery, Seguier 2918-2926 
-— All the pictures cleaned in 1852, with the exception perhaps of the Annunciation, 
had been formerly covered with the gallery varnish, 2b. 2933-2944——Mention of several 
pictures as most probably having been coated with this varnish, Dennistoun 5858, 5859 


Statement as to the use of the gallery varnish on the pictures alluded to by Mr. 
Dennistoun, Thwaites 5860-5871. . 


3. Injuries resulting from its Application ; Objections to its use : 


Injurious effect of the mixed varnish used in the gallery, aud which had to be removed 
from each of the nine pictures cleaned in 1852; with proper care and time it can be 
removed without any damage, Bentley 1764-1 781. 1808-1846. 1928-1933. 1945-1951. 
1981-1983 Tendency of the varnish used in the National Gallery to become dark, 
Bentley 1928-1930 ; Dennistoun 3400 ; Sir T. Sebright 3460-3463 ; Munro 3975-3978 
Phe difficulty of removing tie varnish without injury should have prevented any 
attempt to disturb it, Moore 2041-2044 An accumulation of dirt and grease had 
sofiened into the oil which had been rubbed over the varnish; this dirt would probably 
not have been so great if simple mastic varnish only had been used, Seguier 2935, 2936. 
2946-2948——The pictures cleaned in 1846, when the gallery varnish was used, will 
in time require re-cleaning, as dirt will certainly accumulate upon them, 7b. 3033, 3034. 

Objections to the use of oil in the varnish; influence exercised by witness with Sir 
C. Eastlake in inducing Mr. Seguier to forego its use, believing that such a point was 
better left to the discretion of the cleaner; witness never brought the matter before the 
trustees, Russell 4867-4881——The gallery varnish, and not atmospheric influence, has 
caused the dirty appearance of pictures in the National Gallery, Dennistoun 5856-5859. 
5872-5874——-The discoloration attributed to smoke is mainly owing to the use of the 
varnish, Afurlsione 7167-7173. 

See also Cleaning. Cuyp. Friction. Mastic Varnish, 1. Oil Varnish. 

Rosa, Salvator. Solvents. Titian. Varnish. Veronese, Paul, I. 2. 


Genoese School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with names of 
their principal followers, trom its commencement to Giovanni Battista, App. 806 ——-From 
Giovanni Battista, 2b. 807. 


George’s, St., Barracks. The opinion of Lord Hardinge is decidedly adverse to the removal 
of the barrack and barrack yard behind the National Gallery ; grounds for this 
opinion; no portion of the parade ground can be given up, Freeth 8220-8242—— 
Without the barracks no suitable building can be erected on the present site, even tor the 
exhibition of pictures only, Pennethorne 8827, 8828—-—The barracks and the barrack 
yard would be required if sculptures are to be included in the projected collection, 
Fergusson 8399. 8402. 8533, 8534——Letter from Quartermaster-general Freeth to 
Colonel Mure, m.p., Chairman, dated 7 July 1853, stating in detail the reasons why the 
barracks, &c. cannot be given np for the purposes of a new gallery, App. 829. 


7 . : a L i. ve caver: Yar ale 
German Schools of Painting. _ Classified list of the masters of the several German schools, 
with names of their principal followers, App. 807 e¢ seq- 


e - “4 . 4 . 71 irlan i t c i U 
Ghirlandajo Domenico. Circumstance of a picture by Domenico Ghirlandaio, but attributed 


to Michael Angelo, being refused, Sir C, Eastlake 6178, 6179. 
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Gifts. Number and designation of the pictures offered for sale, or as gifts, since 18 
which, while otherwise eligible, have been declined by the trustees from want of Hi 
for their accommodation, App. 750 List of pictures purchased or accepted, as gift or 
bequest, by the trustees, since the lowest date specified in the catalogue of the collection 
appended to the Report of the Commitiee on National Gallery, in the year 1850, with the 
prices paid for the purchased pictures, id. 


See also Bequests to the Giallery. Donations to the Gallery. Onslow, Lord. 


Gilkes, Edward. Circumstance of the trustees having refused an application by Mr. Gilkes 
for leave to copy on wood some of the pictures in the gallery, for the purpose of engravin 
Huristone 6655, 6656. 6660, 6641—Such refusal attributed to the novelty of the apply 
cation, Russell 8:76. 


Giorgione. History of a picture just purchased at Christie’s, which is considered a 
Giorgione, and was bought for 500 guineas, Sir C, Eastlake 7028-7032 ——Witness takes 
the responsibility of the purchase ov himself, as having been the chief mover in the matter - 
opinion of Signor Cavaleaselle as to its being an original work, ib. 7028-7037—” 
Infringement by this transaction of an order by the Treasury (made after the Holbein 
purchase), that no picture should be bought without the opinion of two properly 
qualified valuators being taken as to its merit; remarks in Justification of such infringe- 
ment, tb. 7038-7052——The Giorgione recently purchased 1s a very valuable acquisition 
Wellesley 9554-9556.- 4 

Condemnation of the picture ascribed to Giorgione on the ground of its being in a 
most dilapidated state, and quite unavailable for study ; former opinion of witness that 
this work was an original one, though he now attributes it rather to Bellini; similarity 
of the styles of these painters, Moore 9762-9804.——See also Woodburn Collection. 


GLASS: 
1. Steps taken with a view of Protecting the Pictures in the Gallery by means 
of Glass. 
2. Advisability of such Protection being adopted, 
3. Objections thereto. 
4. Recommendation by the Committee. 


1. ran taken with a view of Protecting the Pictures in the Gallery by means of 
ass : 
Allusion to the report as to the protection of the pictures by glass, Russell 4826 ( p. 
304) Steps taken for the protection uf the pictures, by placing certain of them in glass 
- cases ; inquiries instituted with the view to ascertaining the best description of elass to 
use, 7b. 4890, 4891. 4893——There are no means of testing the question of the influence 
of glass on varnish, with which oil has been mixed, ib. 4956, 4957. 


2. Advisability of such Protection heing adopted : 

Expediency of covering the pictures with glass, if it could be done without depreciating 
their appearance, Munro 4033; Dyce 7516-7525——No chemical harm could result 
frora enclosing pictures in glass; they need not be hermetically sealed ; witness would 
not expect the surface of the picture to turn black, Faraday 5528-5540——Covering 
pictures with glass is the most effectual mode of preserving tiem ; incunveniences attend- 
ing its use, Sir C. Kastlake 6431-6434. 6637-6454——Reference to a paragraph ina 
letter from Mr. George Richmond to the Chairman, advocating the putting the whole 
collection under glass, 2b. 6437 et seg.——Pictures, if kept under glass, never require 
varnishing, ib, 6617, 6618—— Protection to be afforded against dirt and exhalations, by 
covering the pictures with glass, Hurlstone 7121. 
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3. Objections thereto : 

Inexpediency of covering the pictures with glass unless it be essential to their preser- 
vation, Russel/ 8193-8195——Objection to the pictures being covered with glass, as 
interfering with the convenience of the students, Hayes 9235-9241—— Inconvenience 
to the students of the pictures being covered with glass; it might however be removed 
during the copying, Plass 9261-9265. 


4. Recommendation by the Committee : 


Considerable difference of opinion on the question as to the expediency of covering the 
pictures with glass, Rep. xiv The returns procured from abroad show that the direc- 
tors of most of the foreign galleries are unfavourable to glazing, ib.—In the Dresden 
Gallery alone glass has been extensively, and, in the opinion of the directors, beneficially 
used, 7.——If the pictures are to remain in their present situation, it is desirable to 
afford them this protection, b.—— Sze also Elgin Marbles, 


GLAZINGS: 
1. Explanation of the Process ; its susceptibility to Injury by Cleaning. 
2, How far it was used by the Ancient Masters. 
3. Proofs of Glazings having been extensively used. 
4. Removal by Cleaning of the Glazings from certain Pictures in the Gallery. 
1. Explanation 
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GLAZINGS—continued. 
1. Explanation of the Process 3 us suse 
Susceptibility to injury of the gi 
1116-1123; Farrer 1269-1277, 
process of glazing or the use of tra 
over-glaze was not employed, Moo 


, eplibility to Injury by Cleaning : 
azings used by the Venetian and 
1536-1542; Moore 2022-2031 Definition of the 
nsparent colours as used by the old masters ; toning or 
Te 2351-2355- 2511-2514. 2565-2569; Fradelle 261 


other masters, Brown 


etd See chin tm epee writ of Siazing adopted by the Venetian and oo 
colours superimposed over the hin aaaaetes 3314-3318. 3330. 3334-3343 The 


ry diaphanous character, and h 

4 as J p ave ver . 
little hold of the colour underneath ; they are therefore very susceptible of r : . 
cleaning, 7b, 3245 Scumbling ah eet eile ronal 
3 ot : 5 Scumbiing and glazing are, in effect, similar processes, differing in 

ore ° K ¥ > ." . 7 4 > 

degree only, Lawrence 3569-3576 Definition of the term and meaning of t 
of glazing ; the difference between the I ce 
Eastlake 4490-4499—— Further c 
to which i: may be damaged by 


nious, 2b, 4750-4766. 


i the operation 
he Hahan and Flemish practice exemplified, Sir C. . 
ae details on the nature of glazing, and the extent is 
cleaning, and the lights of a picture rendered inharmo- | 


ee er Oe i 


2. How far it was used by the Ancient Masters: | 


It 6 wots rete whether glazings were used at all by the ancient masters, Uwins | 
114-124——-—Explanation with respect to witness’s view of the use of glazing by the old . | 
masters ; difference of opimon between him and Mr. Moore on this oint, ib. 2779-2797 iN 
2880-2882. 2886-2893 The existenc f “ulti a > P “ : 779 797° | 

: e of “ultimate” or of “ graduated” glazing | 

. 


} 
: 


cannot be proved, ib. 2781,2782——— Belief that glazing was part of the process of the 

painter, but that neither the Venetian or other masters ever finished off their works with 

it; they rather finished in their tints of semi-opaque colour, ib. 2781-2793. 2880-2882 

2886-2893 The Italian terms for glazing “ velare” and “ velatura,” as defined in | | 
| 


iet) o F : “) , " > . . 
the Dictionary of the Academy of Bologna, relate most probably to the preparation of the 
canvas, 7b, 2794-2797. 

Phe work of Armenini does not refer to glazing as having been used by the Venctian mas- 
ters, Dyce 3844, 3845 Quotation from the work of Boschini, showine that glazing 
by the Venetian masters referred more to the substantial of the picture in transparent. or 
opaque colours, than to over-glazing over the entire surface of the work, tb, 4237-4244. 

3. Proofs of Glazings having been extensively used: 


The process of glazing or the use of transparent colours exists in all the works of 
the ancient masters, Farrer 1435-1439 ; Mieuwenhuys 1687-1692. 1725, 1726; Bentley | 
1997-2004 Deficient knowledge of the present keeper on the subject of glazing, Moure 
2445 Quotations from old Italian writers, showing that “ velatura” or glazing was used 
in the paintings of the Venetian and other schools, ib. 24395-2443. 2511-2514—— Tie 
term “ velatura” is by no means modern ; it is mentioned by Boschini, and there can be 
no doubt that zlazing was used by the Venetian and other masters, Hart 3314-3318 
The term “ velatura,” as used by the old writers, applies to surface glazing, ib. 3334-3342 tg 
-—— Quotations from Armenini cited, to prove that glazing was used by the great masters 
of the Italian schools, and to show the errors made by Mr. Dyce in referring to this: writer 
as implyimg that such was not the case, Moore 10010. 


4, Removal by Cleaning of the Glazings from certain Pictures in the Gallery: Hy 
Every picture cleaned under the superintendence of Sir Charles Eastlake and Mr. 
Seeuier has been injured by the removal of the glazings, Moore 2037-2040 In what 
the cleaning ef a picture actually consists; whether the process is to be deemed to 
extend to the removal of glazing, as well as of the varnish, considered ; special reference 
to the Velasquez, and the Peace and War, by Rubens, now in the gallery, Str C. 
Eastlake 4467-4488. 4500-4510. 4517-4523 Uncertainty of witness as to the removal t 
of the glazings from avy of tie pictures in the gallery, by the cleaning in 1852, Wellesley i 
9450-9464. if 


H 
See also Armenini. Claude’s Pictures. Flemish School of Painting. Poussin, : | 
Nicholas, I. Reynolds, Sir Joshua. Rubens, I. Scumbling. Titian. 4 


Venetian School of Painting. Verenose, Paul, I. Il. 3, 4. 
Gore House Estate. See Kensington Gore. 


Gore House Exhibition. Numbers who have visited the exhibition since its opening; i 
reduction of the price of admission adverted to, Bowring 8631-8637. 

Grand Canal, The. See Canaletti’s Pictures. 
Y . ’ on _— ¥ ’ trl a ME asars 

Graves, Harry, & Co. Comments on the permission orante i by ’ ; pe rsenig as aga : 
Graves & Co., to make drawings of certain pictures in the Vernon Collection, for pe pur- 
pose of engraving therefrom, Hur/stone 6669-6676——Explanation relative to the per- by 
mission to copy, accorded to Messrs. Graves & Co., Russell 8177. 


: = . 4 i 
Grey, Hon. Colonel. Letter from Colonel Grey to the Chairman, dated 25 April 1853, 1 


‘ lf 

forwarding, by command of H. R. H. Prince Albert, a plan: for a collection of pamtings, | i 

‘ ‘ e - . t 

illustvative of the history of the art, App. 791. f 
strative of the y parr “ag GUERCINO: 
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GUERCINO;: . 
1. Injuries inflicted on the Picture of the Dead Christ by the recent Cleaning, 
2. Denial that the Cleaning was injurious. 


1 Injuries inflicted on the Picture of the Dead Christ by the recent Cleaning : 


The Dead Christ, by Guercino, was in a very fine state before it was cleaned ; but is 
now greatly depreciated by the removal of the upper surface, Moore 2208-2219. 
Opinion of Dr. Waagen in 1838, as to the fine condition of this picture at that time 
Msoks 2452 Belief that some of the colour has been removed, Hart 3288 —_f; 
has been too much rubbed, and having lost its glazings, is quite out of harmony, Cheney 
4309. 

2, Denial that the Cleaning was injurious : 


Approval of the cleaning of the Guercino, Uwins 58. 69 ——Although the whole of the 
varniso may have been removed in the cleaning, the surface was untouched ; there are 
no glazings in this master’s works, Seguier 620-623 The picture might have been 
better cleaned, but the original colours have not not been touched, Bolton 1051 The 
varnish was removed from the Guercino by friction, but no injury could have resulted 
from the careful manner in which the operation was performed, Seguier 2907-2909-—— 
‘The injuries imputed to the Guercino are not visible to witness, Uwins 3201——Belief 
that the master’s touch has not been removed, Dennistoun 3381. 


GuIDO: 
I. Inferior Rank as a Painter assigned to this Master. 
Il. His Works in the Gallery ; their Value and Cleaning commented on : 


1. Susannah and the Elders. 
2. Lot and his Daughters. 
3, The Infant Christ and St. John. 


I, Inferior Rank as a Painter assigned to this Master : 


Designation of Guido as a very inferior painter, whose works are not worthy to be held 
up as a model in any respect, Moore 9810-9815. 


Il. His Works in the Gallery ; their Value and Cleaning commented on : 


1. Susannah and the Elders: 


Injuries inflicted by the cleaning of 1844 on the picture of Susannah and the Elders, 
Moore 2461-2467. 2475 Reparation to which this picture had been subjected ; effort 
made by witness to conceal the joining of the canvas, Sir C. Eastlake 4545 The 
cleaning of the Susannah was undertaken in consequence of a private correspondence be- 
tween witness and Sir R. Peel, as First Lord of the Treasury ; anomaly herein, ib. 4608, 4609. 
4613-4616. 4635-4638. 4650-4661 The Susannah and the Elders was bought as a 
companion to Lot and his Daughters, ib. 6083-6087 The purchase was a very great 
mistake, Coningham 6968-6970 —— The Susannah and the Elders is a very objectionable 
work, and from its inferior style can only tend to depress rather than to elevate art, 
Moore 9806-9815—— Remarks of Mr. Buchanan on the cleaning of the Susannah and 
the Elders, App. 769. 


2. Lot and his Daughters : 


Injuries inflicted by the cleaning of 1844, on the picture of Lot and his Daughters, 
Moore 2461-2467. 2475 The picture of Lot and bis Daughters should not have been 
purchased at any price, 2b. 9806. 9816——Remarks of Mr. Buchanan on the cleaning of 
the Lot and his Daughters, App. 769. 


3. The Infant Christ and St. John: 


The picture of the Infant Christ and St. John is a disgrace to the gallery, and is not 
an original work, Coningham 6970, 6971 The Infant Christ and St. John has not 
one redeeming virtue, and should.be turned out of the gallery, Moore 9806, 9807. 
9813-9815. 


H. 


Haarlem. Reply to questions, issued by the Committee, from the management of the 
Pavilion “ Welgelegen,” near Haarlem, App. 839. 


Hague, The. Replies of the director of the Royal Gallery of Pictures at the Hague, to 
questions issued by the Committee, App. 835. 


Hamilton, William Richard. (Analysis of his Evidence.)\—Has been a trustee of the 
British Museum since 1838 ; 8883 —~Has been especially familiar with the department 
of antiquities, 8884—— Objects to the suggestion that the trustees of the Museum be 
ate by one director, who should decile all questions now referred to them, aad who 


should be responsible for purchases, &c., 8885-8888. 8970-8985——Approval of the 
present system of management by trustees, and heads of departments under them, om 
es 
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Hamilton, William Henry. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued 
best that can be devised, 8889-8975, 8979-8987 | 
the Museum in the department of antiquities, 8890, 8891 With respect I 
preservation of the antiquities, the site is only objectionable as regards the Elen M at i 
injuries inflicted on them by the London smoke and soot, &e. ; “process of wi hi : I em 
with water adverted to, 8892-8911. 8 8927——— rendation that 


5917-8919 8924-8927-——Recommendati 

Rie 1c: “f 19. 2 ¢ ation that 
ihe Fle ae eed be removed to Hampton Court, for the sake of preservation, 8892 
8893. MAS t os Sap material discoloration or injury has arisen as yet from the 
dust Pa la fr Yah Adina buildings now in progress, 8920-8923——-How far the 
room in which the Elgin Marbles are, may be impr ‘eoards Ii 
&e., 8928. 5 ; y be capable of improvement as regards light, 


> se 


There is no deficiency of space at 


So-¥ 


Se ———— ———— 


Objections to a combination of the departments of sculpture and painting, for the pur- 
pose of students in art; the extensive objects comprised in such a collection would create 
distraction in a young mind, 8929-8945 Inexpediency of any separation of the 
sculptures and antiquities, 8946-8948 -Possibility of covering the Elem Marbles with 
glass adverted to, 8949-8952——Chronological arrangement, to a certain extent, of the 
various marbles and sculptures in the museum, 8953-8955—— Definition of ete ekas | 
exercised by the trustees over the heads of departments with respect to purchases, &c. ; 
illustration thereof in the case of Mr. Hawkins, keeper of the antiquities, 8955-896o—— 
Approval generally of the present system of management as regards purchases Ly the 
heads of the departments unde the control of the trustees, 8958-8987—— Disc retion 
vested in Mr, Panizzi, in purchasing for the printed book department, 8985-8987. 


Hardinge, Viscount. See George’s, St., Barracks. 


Hart, Solomon Alexander, R.A. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is wel} acquainted with the 
pictures in the National Gallery, 3231 Copied the Paul Veronese about 25 years 
ago, when its appearance was very similar to what it now is, 3232-3235——Ex pediency 
of avoiding as much as possible the necessity of cleaning; susceptibility of pictures to 
injury thereby, 3237-3253. 3347—— Difficulty of fiading persons competent to under- 
take cleaning, 3237- 3319-3322——Definition of the process of glazing used by the 
Venetian and other masters, 3239, 3249. 3245. 3275-3283. 3314-3318. 3330- 3334- 
3343——Any injuries now apparent in the nine pictures cleaned in 1852, may have been 


occasioned by former cleanings, but concealed under the subsequent accumulation of 
dirt upon the surface, 3246-3250. 


| 
y 
| 
ni 
4 
| 

| 


Alterations produced in the general tone and complexion of the Queen of Sheba by 
the cleaning, which has removed the peculiar qualities of Claude’s touch, 3255, 3256. 
3260. 3291-3312——Some slight injury has been done to the Paul Veronese by the 
removal of some of the tints and glazings, 3257-3259——The cleaning has wrought a 
great change for the worse in the View in Venice, and has destroyed its characteristic 
architectural traits, 3261-3270. 3302. 3344, 3345——The Grand Canal is not changed 
so much, but is less subdued and rich in colour than formerly, 3264——Inharmonious 
and disagreeable appearance of the Plague at Ashdod; witness is not intimate with its 
former condition, 3271-3275—-—Crude and unfinished look of the St. Bavon; it seems 
to have been over-cleaned, 3284-3287. 

Opinion that some of the colour has been removed from the small picture by Guercino, 
3288——Belief that the Annunciation has escaped injury from cleaning, 3289, 3290. 
3331-3333——Process of glazing used by Claude, remarkable for the general hue or 
tint produced thereby, 3294-3297. 3336-3342——-Improbability of time, or any artist, 
ever restoring what the Queen of Sheba has lost by the cleaning, 3307-3312——The St. 
Ursula is in a very agreeable state, and should by no means be cleaned, 3313——The 
Paul Veronese was the only one of the nine pictures that witness would have submitted 
to the process, 3323-3326—-—The lining of pictures is a much easier process than the 
cleaning, 3327-3329——The pictures cleaned in 1846 were not injured thereby, 3346 
——The Peace and War was not affected by that cleaning, 3348-3350. 

[Second Examination.]—The mode of glazing practised by Claude did not consist in 
mere toving or in the use of varnish, but was rather a process of final painting, termed 
scumbling, and was not peculiar to him only, 3412. 


Hawhins, Edward. (Analysis cf his Evidence.)—Keeper of antiquities at the British 
Museum, 7669 Was appointed in 1826 by the three principal trustees, who have the 
entire power of appointing all the officers, 7070-7673 -There are alogeihes bis kan 
50 and Go trustees of various classes, 7674-7676 Obj: cts comprised in the pony 
ment under witness’s care; his remuneration is Gool. a year, with a eines 7677— 
7680——Names and salaries, &c., of the several subordinate oes ee 
of antiquities, 7681-7691 —Responsibility, directly or indirectly, of a ate ore 

* . hie = = as = > me 4 pe . Ss ) 

the Museum to the trustees, 7691-7705. 7815, 7816 ack aa ed upon the 
heads of the departments in making purchases, and opportunities ci * ar spel aie 
meank—3411. 7705-7801 —— Obj 1e body of trustees as 
frequently lost thereby, 7700-7711. 7795 7801 Objection e a 4, oh 8) 816 
being too numerous, and tending to encumber the management, 7712, 7713. 7913-7 
——It would be much better if there were only one chief director, whose decisions a 
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Hawkins, Edward. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


be inimediate, and to whom there should at all times be prompt access ; qualifications 
necessary in this officer, 7714-7720. 7805-7812. 

Inconvenience arising from want of space in almost every department of the Museum - 
schemes proposed for an enlargement of the building, 7721-7736——The effect of the 
London smoke is very detrimental to the monuments, and the surfaces of the antiquities 
generally, 7737-7742 ‘The attendance of the public is never so numerous as to cause 
convenience, 7743——In restoring mutilated monuments, &c., no attempt is made to 
represent the original, 7744, 7745—— Approval of the plan for combining the art col. 
lections of the British Museum with the pictures in the National Gallery, 7745-7746 

——No difficulty would arise from the removal of the large monuments to another situa. 
tion, 7751-7753+ 7790-7794 Advantages of the middle of Hyde Park as a site for 
the projected combined departments of art, 7756-7759. 7766, 7767. 


Objection to any one part of witness’s department, except the ethnographical collection, 
being ne sri from the rest, 7760-7762. 7802-7804 The collection of antiquities 
and the National Gallery, as forming one department, should be kept quite separate and 
complete in themselves, 7765——One chief director and two subordinate heads of depart- 
ments would be the best.system of management, 7777, 7778—— Mode in which the 
trustees act in the expenditure of money appropriated to them by estimate ; sources 
whence purchases are made ; insufficiency of the present opportunities for the acquisition 
of antiquities, &c., from Italy and other foreign countries, 7779-7787. 7817-7831—— 
With respect to the cleaning of marbles, &c., on their arrival in the Museum, Sir Richard 
Westmacott is responsible for the operation to the trustees, 7788, 7789. 


Haydon. Successful cleaning of one of Haydon’s works, in the possession of witness, by 
Mr. Dujardin and himself; the processes employed were based upon a knowledge of the 
vehicle used by Haydon in his paintings, viz., linseed oil, Sir E. Landseer 4148-4156. 
4172. 4222~4224. 


Hayes, Francis Samuel. (Analysis of his Evidence.)\—Student at the National Gallery, 
9185, 9186 The general feeling of the students is rather against the removal of tie 
gallery to Kensington, 9187-9189——Defects and inconveniences of the present regula- 
tions concerning the admission of students to the gallery, 9190-9192. 9206-9217—-|t 
would be aw improvement if a large room were set apart, in which the students might 
attend daily, and copy a certain number of pictures, g1g0. 9193 ——-Suggestion that the 
public be admitted during the attendance of students, as is the case daily at the Louvre, 
9193, 9194. 9229-9234——Advantages to the student of a combination under one 
building of seulpture ard paintings, 9195, 9196. 9199-9205——Convenience of students 
being allowed to attend in the British Museum on every day in the week, except Saturday, 
9197, 9198 Tests of proficiency required of students belure they are admitted to the 
gallery, 9218-9226 Privilege enjoyed by the students of the Royal Academy in their 
periocs of admission being extended, 9227, 9228——-Objection to the pictures being 
covered with glass, as interferiig with the convenience of the studenis, 9235-9241 
Witness copied the Claudes before the recent cleaning ; the Queen of Sheva was then 
in good harmony, and had a very nice tone, 9242-9247. 


fleads of Departments. Supposing the projected institution of fine arts to be divided into 
three main heads of pwinting, sculpture, and architecture, there should be an officer over 


each department, Dyce 7452. 


Historical Arrangement of the Pictures. See Art. Chronological Arrangement of the 
Pictures. 


Holbein. Statement relative to the purchase of the alleged Holbein, Sir C. Eastlake 
6172-6188——Steps taken by the Treasury in the matter, 2b. 6181-6185——A director, 
such as witness contemplates for the managememt of the gallery, would hardly make 
such a mistake as that made in the recent purchase of the Holbein ; opinion with which 
witness was fortified in regard to that picture, ib. 6388-6391——The purchase of the 
Holbem was a very great mistake, Coningham 6961—6964—— The ey given for the 
Holbein, purchased through Sir C. Eastlake, was utterly thrown away, Moore 9806. 


Holland. See Haarlem. Hague, The. Leyden. 
Holy Family, The. See Murillo. — Piombo, Sebastiano del, 2. 


Hurlstone, Frederick. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—President of the Incorporated Society 
of British Artists, 6643 Wis examined before Mr. Ewart’s Committee in 1836; 
6644 Was not examined by the Committee of 1850, bur sent them a Jetter, which 

was published in the Appendix, 6645-6647—— Hus devoted considerable attention to 

the National Gallery, with respect to the site of the building, and the general manage- 


ment of the institution, 6648, 6649——The principal defects in the system of manage- 
ment are, that the duties and responsibilivies of all the officers connected with the 
Remarks as to the right ey yh 

\ 


stitution are quite indefinite, 6650. 6734, 6735 
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Hurlstone, Frederick. (Analysis of his Didier oda sini 
by the trustees of granting or refusing to individuals the privile 
piven) See, Eon such engravings as a private speculation, 6650-6688 
that the copyright should either be kept entirely in the hands of the tru 
alteration made in the disposal thereof, 6689. 


ge of engraving from the 


Opinion 
stees, or else some 
Objectionable exercise of power by the trustees in granting permission to 20 student 
of the Royal Academy to have special privileges of painting, Ke., in the gallery; peculiar 
advantages are thus given to a private body to the prejudice of students generally, 6690- 
6720 —- Observations on a proposition for affixing to the official catalogue an advertise- 
ment of a private speculation ; opinion that this should be beneath the dignity of the 
rustees, 6721-6723. Objection to the president of the Royal Academy being ove of 
the trustees of the National Gallery ; grounds for this objection, 6724-6733. 
Future management of the gallery considered ; 
ment and power of the trustees, directors, &e., 6736-6807 The gallery has done 
much to improve the public taste, and to promote the progress of art, but its effects have 
beeu far inferior to what they would have been under a better system of management, 
6784-6793. ‘ 


suggestions with respect to the appoint- 


[Second Examination. |—Evidence generally to the effec 
remove the gallery from its present site to Kensing 
the gallery, and its accessibility to the public from all paris of the metropolis, are strong . | 
arguments against its removal to Kensington, where the number of visitors would be | 
greatly reduced, 7058. 7122, 7123. 7136-7154. 7181-7195 The present site is per- | 
fectly dry, whereas there is a general impression that the soil at Gore House is damp, fF 
7058. 7195-7205—— Opinion that the smoke of London is not of itself injurious to the | 

} 
: 
| 


t that it is very undesirable to 
ton, 7053-7205 The centrality of 


pictures in the gallery; condition of the works in various private collections adverted to 
in support of this opinion, 7059-7070. 7110-7121. 7161-7173. i 

The anxiety of the Royal Academy to obtain possession of the gallery infers that they . 
do not consider smoke mjurious even to their newly painted works, and tends to prove 
the general advantages of the present site, 7062-7069. 7162-7106——Any other influ- iW | 
ences, besides that of smoke, which are likely to injure the pictures at present would i 
affect them equally elsewhere, 7071. Proper regulations in the gallery by means of an / 
efficient stafi of attendants or policemen are quite ainple for the purpose of preventing . 
too numerous an attendance of the public, or for the preservation of order and securit 
generally, 7072. 7127-7129 Admission by ticket would prevent the crowding of the | 
gallery, but i: is very desirable that the public should attend as numerously as possible, 
and witness has never experienced any inconvenience from too great an assemblage of 
persons, 7073- 7093-7100. 7113. 7122-7131 A policeman stationed at the door would it 
be sufficient for the purpose of excluding people not decently dressed, &c., 7074. 7132. 

Possibility of ample space being found at the back of the building, or of its being 
considerably enlarged on its present site, in order to render it sufficient for all future | 
purposes ; the necessary ground should be acquired as soon as possible, to prevent its . 
becoming enhanced in price, 7075-7092—— Objection to pictures being removed to 
separate rooms for the purpose of being copied, in order that the public might visit the 
galiery at the same time; the present management is preferable, 7101-7106. 7158-7160. 


. : ial . airs aie eee maf 
Reference to the great crowds which frequent the Louvre on Sundays and féte days, 4 
‘ » » - s ‘ y ’ Taps é a, we al 63 2 ep Hy | 
7107-7109——Sufliciency of the ventilation in the National Gallery, 7113 Phe si 
effluvia arising from the visitors is much more likely to be injurious to the pictures than 14) 
smoke, 71 18, 71 19——The pictures at Dulwich are not in a better condition than those 
] : ry %70C > sC1IIOL > aftor against dir d exhalations 
in the National Gallery, 7i20——-—E roteciion to be afforde: ag ae mesa earl | 
by covering the pictures with glass, 7121——The present Ties Is s ! " y neds i 
to the central position of the gallery, in being the more under the public eye, 7133. A 
- ~ i 
7174-7170. Figer . es AR di healt us vb 
Reference to the non-exhibition by the Royal Academy of the Nigh Sale eae rt 
7134, 7135——With the protection of glass coverings, the cartoons 5 I eat ee H 
: . " . A Ti, bh <9 by eee 7 ¢ a s \ra— 
would be quite secure in the National Gallery, 7155-7157 Opinion th it 1€ Soe | 
tion attributed to smoke is mainly owing to the use of the gallery varnish, 7107-7173 if 
Sl eile advantage in removing the gallery out of London, and surrounding 
——Witness sees no advantag g the galler, Seek bearinacio: | 
it with ornamental grounds, 7177-7180——The Crystal Palace a sie Anas me : “i 
pany S : ae Ae he Fansing are m yarallel cases fron 1M | 
proposed National Collection of Fine Arts at Kensington, are not pare | 


x vu } ; ed -7 
which to imply that they will each be equally well attended by ae at ae aye : 91 
—-~-Objections to the proposed concentration in che Instituuon 0: the «i eet: i = 
: . : ee rs yO rr 7Q a Ss realty 
ments of art; confusion of mind rather than public advantage or convenienc ely i, 
to result, 7206-7219. 


4 o/ ark © saw oallery jection 

Hyde Park. Remarks on a proposed site m Hyde Park for a mat er ad bons Wwe i 

which liable Rep. xvii Advantages of the middle of Hyde 7 kK asa ae ie vee pic 

- < “) opr? a 5 c e ~ A eee ried =e , we (j7— 4V1C ence In 

jected combined departments of art, Hawkuis 775° gh ae Pomathie See in 

; sed r ‘al of the gallery ; advantage of obt ¢,1f poss »£ 

support of the proposed removal of the gallery ; Pipe ise Ups bag s. Ford 7942— | 

ay ak a } lary between the Park and Kensington Gardens, Ford 7943 

oa rahe apes ey EE f obtaining a site in the centre of Hyde Park, 

"o8n. 8047 “ac obtain! 

7985. 8047-8049—— Impractibility ) rai g Ce lied 
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adverted to, Bowring 8603——-It a site for the National Gallery could be procured jy 

' Hyde Park, the object of the Commissioners in purchasing the Gore House estate 

would still be partially attained, as the gallery would be contizuous to the other institu- 

tions that might be erected on the purchased ground, Sir W. Cubitt 10306-10309 — 

. The centre of Hyde Park is the finest site for architectural effect on account of its com- 

' manding position, Pennethorne 10364, 10365——Some situation in Hyde Park is on the 
whole the most desirable that can be selected, ib. 10401. 10407-10410, 


| 

. iii 
ah Hyde Park—continued. 
; 

| 

| 
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See also Kensington Gore, 2. 4. Site of the Gallery, 1. 


I. 


i Hl 
TEETER Bi apt | Imperial Academy of Arts, St. Petersburgh. Translation of a paper as to the management 
i th} . of this institution, App. 753 et seq. 


i i Individual Responsibility. See Director of the Gallery. Responsibility, 2. 
. Infant Christ, The. See Guido, 11. 1. 


Instructions. See Cleaning, I. 3. i. Keeper of the Gallery, 3. 4. Regulations, &c, 
( National Gallery ). 


Isaac and Rebecca, The. See Claude’s Pictures, I11. 4. 
; 
; 


Isinglass. Any injuries arising from smoke might be easily prevented by the application 
of isinglass inside the varnish ; the most dangerous varnishes (including copal varnish) 
can be removed without causing damage, provided the isinglass be first laid on, Foggo 
7361-7381. 


Ltalian Schools of Puinting. The early Italian school has been overlooked in the acquisi- 
tion of pictures for the gallery, Christie 5732 The rage is at present for very early 
a works of art; a gallery chietly composed of early Italian painters would not alone be 
) adapted to raise the public taste, Sir C. Eastlake 6466-6469. 6480 Belief that the 
: | taste for early Italian, &c. pictures has much of fashion in it and will not endure, id. 
4 0470-6475 Classified list of the masters of the different Italian schools, with names 

;| of their principal followers, App. 793 et seq. See also Peel, Sir Robert, The late. 


. italy. Pictures are cleaned with greater safety in Italy than in England ; causes to which 
| Pa attributable, Bromley 4378-4384——Answers to queries on the galleries and museums 
of fine arts at Florence, Naples and Rome, App. 753 et seq. 


| | See also Florence. Florence Gallery, Florence Museum. Italian Schools of 
Painting. 


J. 
Jewish Rabbi, The (Rembrandt). See Purchases (National Gallery), 4. 
Judgment of Paris, The. See Rubens, 1V. 


K. 
KEEPER OF THE GALLERY: 


© egret. 


1. Duties of the Keeper; relation in which he stood to the Trustees. 
2. His Authority and Powers in respect to Picture-cleaning. 
3. Special reference herein to Sir C. Eastlake, the former Keeper. 
Ht 4. And to Mr. Uwins, the present Keeper. 
5. Suggestions with regard to the future Regulation of the Office. 


1. Duties of the Keeper; relation in which he stood to the Trustees : 


Seguier to the office, Rep. iii Relation in which the keeper stood to the trustees and 

to the Treasury ; extent to which he was consulted by them, Russell 4792-4795; 

Monteagle 4961. 4978 et seg.—— Position, responsibility and duties of the keeper, Lord 

Overstone 5430, 543) ‘The keeper of the gallery rather than the trustees, is responsibie 

for the purchases made since 1843, as full authority and discretion were vested in him in 
' every way, Moore 9956. 


. 
mh | Duties of the keeper as defined by the Treasury minute of 1824, appointing Mr. 
| 


2. His Authority and Powers in respect to Picture-cleaning : 


The authority to clean formerly emanated from the keeper, Seguier 434-438 The 
keeper (Mr, Uwins) was generally present during the operation of cleaning the nine 
pictures, in order to see that it was performed satisfactorily ib. 446, 447 In 1847 the 


instructions to clean were given by Mr. Eastlake, who personally superintended the 

process. ib, 756-758. 
We Though witness is responsible generally to the trustees and to the public for the pro- 
. wtion of the pictures, his only responsibility on the subject of cleaning is to pon? 
the 


gallery.) KEEPER OF THE GALLERY. 907 
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2. His Authority and Powers in respect to Picture-cleaning—continued 
the process, Uwins 2764. 2862, 2863. 2877-2879 
officer had any: instructions to observe the pictures and recommend any for cleani 
Russell 4796-4798 Relations existing between the trusiees and the heabeco th 


reference to the question of picture-cleaning AOE Sa ee 4 
: : ee ; P Ss practical] ; 
Monteagle §°42-5044—— Practice during the time Sir C. Ldsekes soe hil 


5045-5048——There has been no departure from that practice since Mr d 
been in office, ib. 5049. re r. Uwins has 


Witness is not aware that this 


cplanation of a minute by t ; oe 7 ee j : 
= ' ' | edhe pi °y the trustees in 1844, giving witness unlimited discretion 
power as to cleaning pictures in the gallery, Sir C, Eastlake 
no restriction during witness’s tenure of office, as to the keepe 
directing pictures to be cleaned, ib. 5949-5952 
officers by individual trustees, ib. 5970, 5971. 


ary 
5927~5933——-Thbere was 
r of the National Gallery 
Directions were sometimes given to 


3. Special reference herein to Sir C. Eastlake, the former Keeper : 


Witness had no specific instructions when appointed keeper; the understanding come 
to with Sir Robert Peel was, that witness should be chiefly consulted respecting the 
ltalian masters, Sir C, Lastlake 4392-4398 As keeper witness considered it his duty 
to make spontaneous suggestions to the trustees ; he attended their meetings and was the 
medium of communication with the inferior officers, ib. 4414-4418 Witness gave in 
his resignation to Lord John Russell without any formal intimation to the trustees ; 
grounds of that resignation, tb. 4423-4429. 


Nature of the suggestions witness was in the habit of making to the trustees, Sir 
C, Eastlake 4439-4442- 4445 Resolution at page 11 of the return of 1847 adverted 
to in regard hereto, tb. 4443, 4444 Circumstances under which witness entered upon 
his duties as keeper of the National Gallery, 7b. 5910-5918 Understanding on 
witness’s acceptance of the keepership, as to his opinion being had with reference to 
pictures, @b. 6005-6009. 


4, And to Mr. Uwins, the present Keeper : 


In former years the trustees confided implicitly in the discretion of the keeper as to the 
care and treatment of the piciures ; of late years, during the keepership of Mr, Uwins, the 
trustees have exercised a more immediate control, Rep. x ‘Witness produces a 
Treasury minute of November 1847, appointing witness to the office of keeper, vacant by 
the resignation of Mr, Eastlake, with a salary of 200 l. per annum, Uwins 8, g——On his 
appointment to the keepership of the gallery, witness consulted Mr. Eastlake on the 
nature of his duties, but received no special instructions from the trustees on any subject 
whatsoever, ib, 10-20 Witness does not reside in the building, but visits it on an 
average four days in the week, ib, 21-27. 


With respect to the cleaning of the pictures, witness is merely instructed to employ 
Mr. John Seguier, and is personally irresponsible in the matter, nor does he consider it any 
part of his duty to offer an opinion as to the advisability of cleaning ; , the subject is gene« 
rally arranged between Mr. Seguier and the trustees, witness merely attending during the 
process to see that no mischief is done to the pictures, Uwins 29-53. 83-92 Vague 
nature of witness’s instructions on his accession to the office of keeper of the gallery; he 
cannot now recollect the instructions given him by Sir C, Eastlake, 1b. 2870-2876—— 
Character of the instructions given by witness to Mr. Uwins on his accession to office, 
Sir C. Eastlake 4419-4422——Not the slightest difference in the mode of the trustees 
dealing with Mr. Uwins in questions of picture-cleaning, &c., than was the case with Sir 
C. Eastlake, Lord Monteagle 4978-4986 No written or other instructions were given 
to Mr, Uwins on his accession to office ; his appointment emanated from the Treasury, 
without the knowledge of the trustees, 7b. 5105-5107. 


5. Suggestions with regard to the fulure Regulation of the Office : 

The office of keeper should be abolished, Rep. xv — Expediency of the keeper of the 
gallery being thoroughly conversant with the peculiarities of the old masters, Moore 2444 
—— ‘le salary of 200/. a years not sufficient remuneration for an emment artist as 
keeper, Lord Aberdeen 5314——It is not necessary that the keeper should reside in the 
gallery, ib. 6315——The appointment and removal of the keeper and other officers should 
be controlled by the Board of ‘Trustees proposed by witness, Dennistoun 5760-5771— 
Proposed appointment of a keeper of the gallery, who should be an artist, should receive 
a salary of about food. a year, und be in frequent attendance, Russell 8095——Tine 
keeper should be the organ of official communication between the irustees and the 
Council of Art (suggested by witness) when any purchase was being proposed, ib. 8097. 
8170, 8171. r 

See also Assistant Keeper. Assistant Keeper and Secretary. Cleaning. Eastlake, 

Sir C. Management of the Gallery. Purchases (National Gallery), tes 
Regulations, Sc. (National Gallery). Responsibility. Trustees. Uwins, Mr. 
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Report, 1852-53 ~—continued. 


Kensington Barracks. Site for a gallery at this spot suggested by Mr. Pennethorne ; its 
advantages, Rep. xvii, xviii ——Site ‘ormerly contemplated by witness, viz., the Smal] 


barracks adjoining the corner of Kensington Gardens; plans of the locality, &e., prow 
duced, Pennethorne 8839-8844. 10311-10316——It would be an improvement on this 

plan if the building were removed further into Kensington Gardens, towards the basin, i, 
10316, 10321-10325 The length of the building proposed by witness would be about 

626 feet, Pennethorne, 10317——If the building can be kept well back from the road, its 
advantages asia site,independently of expense or public convenience, are still preferable to a 
suggested site opposite the Gore House estate; ib. 1 0356-10363——Contemplated elevation 

by artificial means of the site suggested, at the end of Rotten Row, 7b. 10324, 10329, 
10348-10352. 10355 The existence of a row of private houses near the turnpike need 
not be prejudicial to the site, as by means of ornamental grounds their appearance could 
be concealed from the gallery, ib. 10325. 10358. 


Kensington Gardens. Particulars as to the sites proposed for a new gallery in Kensington 
Gardens ; objections to which liable, Rep. xv. xvii The position suggested at the 
extremity of Kensington Gardens is to be preferred, but the acquisition of such a Site 
is attended with difficulties which there are no adequate means of removing, ih, 

Drawbacks against the site at the end of the broad walk, Fergusson 8459, 84.54 
~—— Advantages of a site near the cravel pits, Pennethorne 8845-8850 If the site near 
the gravel pits were decided on, the park gates:should necessarily remain open durin 

the night, which would be exceedingly objectionable, é. 10390-10400. 10404, 10405—— 

Consideration of the suggestion that the site beat a point directly opposite the Ken- 

sington Gore estate; objections thereto as being less desirable and involving more 

expense than that proposed by witness on the site of the Kensington Barracks, ib. 19318- 

10320. 10326-10358. 
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KENSINGTON GORE: 


1. Circumstances attending the Purchase of this Estate; Extent and Cha- 
racter of the Land acquired ; Objects of the Purchase, Sc. 

. Its Advantages as a Site for a National Gallery. 

. Its Disadvantages. 

- Projected Communication across Hyde Park. 

- Acceptance of the Proposed Site recommended by the Committee. 


bo 
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1. Circumstances attending the Purchase of this Estate; Extent and Character 
of the Land acquired; Objects of the Purchase, &e.: 


i) The extent of the land purchased at Kensington Gore is 86 acres, Bowring 8548, 8549 
I Reference to a map prepared by Mr. Mylne, which completely exhibits the nature of 
the soil of the ground purchased at Kensington Gore by the Exhibition Commissioners, 
ib. 8556-8566 The: purchase of the 86 acres absorbed uearly 300,000 1.; which sum 
was found in equal moieties by the Commissioners of the Great Exhibition and the 
Government, Bowring 8550; Sir W. Cubitt 10134, 10135 Balance still remaining, 
with which it is propreed to buy a further strip of land adjoining, Bowring 8551-8553 —— 
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ie Advisability of the purchase in a financial pomt or view, Bowring 8554, 8555; Sir W. 

Wha Cubitt 10236-10240 , With the exception of a little strip near the road, the whole 

rik Van estate 1s.on gravelly soil; it can all be drained without the slightest difficulty, Bowring 

en i a 1 8556-8566——Average breadth of the estate and width at particular places ; extent of 
bei ; | ae | | frontage towards the road, &c., ib. 8583-8589. 

{ | | i iq No proposal or recommendation has been made by the Commissioners with respect 

tt fl to any allocation of the ground for the National Gallery and the arts collection of 


the British Museum, Bowring 8590-8592 Outline of the general objects of the 
Commissioners in purchasing the Kensington Gore estate, ib. 8680 et seq.—— Existence 
| ORE Be | | of a right of way across the estates adverted to; contemplated settlement thereof, ib. 8739, 
. aah 8740——Only 86 acres out of the entire estate of 170 acres have as yet been purchased ; 
recommendation that the remainder be immediately secured by Parliament, ¢. 8740. 


Circumstances attending the joint purchase by the Exhibition Commissioners and the 
Government, of 86 acres of Jand at Kensington Gore, in which land they have a joint 
and equal interest, Sir W. Cubitt 10129, 10130. 10133 ef seq. A further purchase of 
84 acres adjoining was partly contemplated, but means were not at hand, ib. 10131, 10132. 
10139*~10141. 10161, 10162-—_The idea of the purchase originated with the Commis- 
sioners, the object being to find sufficient ground in a good situation, as a centre of indus- 
trial artand science; institutions proposed to be accommodated with sites for buildings, 
ib. 10163-10181 —— There has been 10 definite plan or proposal made in regard to the 
buildings or the character thereof, ib. 10181. 10205-10209 ——It is by no means con- 
templated to give up the whole of the ground to a National Gallery or any other institu- 
tion, ib. 10215-10217-—The gallery as generally understood, would be erected next 
the Kensington Road, i+. 10218-10225. 


It is proposed by the Commissioners to purchase a narrow wedge of land, with the 
houses thereon, now encroaching on the estate, and to pull down the liouses; Parlia- 
mentary powers will be sought for to enable them to effect this object, Sir W. Cubitt 
. 10227- 
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KENSINGTON GoORE—continued. 


1. Cir L 
arcumstances atlending the Purchase of this Estate, &c.—continued. 


27-1022. 2 ; 
predates a. dug _10299-10303——Even if the houses adverted ti cannot be 
W ‘Cubitt tte fork Phe of m3 projected gallery will not be affected thereby, Sir 

: ~. 49-——The industrial institutions that may be built : any 

> © ~ ‘ 7 af i at Ke ¢ 
Gore, will alone be under any control of the Commissioners, ib. 10276-1027 er 
purchase of the estate was effected as quietly as possible, 10310. ‘ 19 . 


Copy of the corresponden 2 ing iti i 
vis Che as Sel bes + e: ce regarding the conditions on which the lands at Kensing- 
C é Soy Me vormmissioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851, App. 832 


2. lis Advantages as a Site for a National Gallery : 


In what the advantages of this site consist, Rep. xvii, 


| xvili——A site’ for the galler 
at Kensington might be some } ic i wet 
g : me advantage in taking the public into a more healthy 


atmosphere, Coningham 7018=7022——The removal of the gallery to: Kensington would 
oaly diminish the attendance of those-whose room would be better than their company 
Ford 7948. 7965-7968. 7978, 7979——An open space surrounding thebuildine and 
ornamental grounds adjoining it would be a great advantage, ib. 79717975. 7996- 
7998—— Elevation of the ground ascompared with that of the National Gallery iad other 
buildings, Bowring 8567-8582 Advantages of the Kensington Gore estate over any 
other available site near London, as being more open and likely to be more exempt from 
smoke and other noxious influences, ib. 8596-8616. 8723-8740——Ample space which 
may be devoted to the National Gallery on the projected site ; inexpediency of the whole 
ground being allocated to the gallery, 7b. 725-8733 Denial of certain statements as 


to the dampness of the site, ib. 8732-8738. 
Evidence relativet o the ground at Kensington Gore purchased by the Fxhibition Com- 


missioners J’. Cubitt 8743 et seg.——This site is already part of London as regards the 
accumulation of houses around it, ib. 8743, 8744. 8752.8753——Any unoccupied ground 


in the immediate neighbourhood will very speedily be built over, 7. Cubitt 8744. 8752; 
Sir W. Cubitt 10182-10187——The vicinity of Hyde Park will tend to render it some- 
what airy, and in point of freedom from smoke, &c. it will be a far superior site to’ that 
of the National Gallery or of any other locality near London, T. Cubitt 8745-8752. 8780- 
8782 The soil is chiefly of gravel, 7. Cubitt 8786-8791; Sir W. Cubitt 10210- 
10214. 10280-—— The ground is capable of being perfectly drained without any serious 
difficulty, 7’. Cubitt 8783-8785 Suggestion that the ground be formed into a hanging 
level or uniform slope, ib. 8803, 8804. 


The site of Gore House, taking all circumstances into consideration, is the most eligible 
that can be adopted, Pennethorne 8850-8852 Suggested plan for a national building 
on this site ; explanation as to the height, frontage, &c., of the proposed edifice ; con- 
templated allocation of the ground, &Xc., ib. 8853-8881 Expediency of removing the 
National Gallery to Kensington for the sake of available space; injuries at present 
inflicted on the pictures by the London smoke, Sir R. Westmacott 9023-9025. 9028, 9029. 
9072, 9073. g076——The land is sufficiently ample for the purposes of the projected 
combined departments of art, Sir W. Cubitt 10138, 10139 ———That portion of the pur- 
chase proposed to be devoted to the gallery, is exceeding well adapted to the purpose ; 
extent of width and frontage, &c. that may be obtained, 2b. 10218-10226. 10280-10285. 
10289-10297 There would be a space in front completely open, and it would also be 
almost entirely open at the back, ib. 10219-10223. 


3. Its Disadvantages : 

A rempvyal of the gallery to Kensington would be a very great‘injury to the cause of 
fine art, and to the diffusion of taste among the people, Coningham 6915-— No objections 
apply to Trafalgar-square that do not apply to Kensington; and ‘the dampness of ithe 
latter. place might make it the more objectionable of the two ; the injury arising at 
present from the atmosphere is inappreciable, ib. 6922-6930. 702i, 7022——The proposed 
site at Kensington seenis to be sloping, low, and full of drains, Ford 7950. 7970 -How 
far any class of the public might be put to mconvenience by a removal of the site to 
Kensington, Russell 8189. 


Objection tothe proposed site 


at Kensington Gore, as being too far from the centre of 
London, Fergusson 8444-8446 Disadvantages of having a large open ‘space — 
ing the vationa! building ; great expense consequent thereon, ib. 8447-8451 ; oe het 
consideration of the projected site ; objections to it as being exceedingly ie ue ae 
of drainage, and as being liable to be quickly surrounded with houses, Ss Ay gallery 
should be built on the slope where the mansion Is situate, tb. 8461-8489. 49 fs in 
Elevation of the ground as compared with that of the present Natiansl a leny i 
8462-8466——The object of the National Gallery would be in a great meee * ae 
by the removal of the site to Kensington, which from its inaccessibility, would materially 
diminish the chances of instructing the people in art, Moore 10014-10016. 


4. Projected Communication across Hyde Park i 
Contemplated communication (accessible to omnibuses, &c.) oat saat ne 
proposed site, Bowring 8703-8706-——A communication for omnibus, &c., ss wie 
0.59. 6 B2 é 
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4. Projected Communication across Hyde Park—continued. 


Park can be conveniently effected, though the Serpentine should have to be carried Over 
a sunk road, Sir W. Cubitt 10252-10266 In the event of a public thoroughfare for 
vehicles, &c., being made across the Park, it is more desirable that the road be On the 
surface, and that the broad walk through Kensington Gardens be used for the Purpose 
under certain res trictions, and ornamentally arranged, than that a tunnelled road alone 
the sunk fence be provided, Pennethorne 10366-10389. 10406. a 


5. Acceptance of the proposed Site recommended by the Committee : 


The estate at Kensington Gore, purchased by the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, and by them offered to the nation, recommended to be accepted, Rep, 
XV. XVill. 


See also Architecture of the Building . Chartered Societies. Combined Depart- 
ments of Art, 2. Hyde Park. Ornamental Grounds. Patent Commissioners. 
Removal of the Gallery, 1. Royal Academy of Music. School of Design 
(Marlborough House). Site of the Gallery. Smoke, 4. Spitalfields School 
of Design. Students (National Gallery). Working Classes. 


Kensington Palace. Kensington Palace itself would be the finest and most appropriate 
site about London for a National Gallery, Pennethorne 10402, 10403. 


Kienze, Baron de. See De Klenze, Baron. 


L. 


Lance, George. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Details respecting the restorations effected 
by witness to the Velasquez aliuded to by Sir C. Eastlake (Q. 4477), as having been 
seriously injured whilst in the hands of a picture-cleaner named Thane, §120-§229. §259- 
§264——Similar information with regard to a Rembrandt belonging to the Archbishop 
of York, into which witness, by Mr. Thane’s desire, introduced the head of a black man, 
5230-5253——Witness declines to give an opinion as to the picture-cleaning in the 
National Gallery, 5265. 

[Second Examination.]—Letter from witness to the Chairman of the Committee, 
adverted to, as stating that certain restorations in the Velasquez were not executed by 
witness ; he cannot, however, be positive that these touches have been introduced since 
the picture was in his hands, 7863-7867. 


Landseer, Sir Edwin. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is familiar gencrally with the pictures 
in the gallery, 4105, 4106——-Was favourably impressed with the cleaning of certain 
works in 1846; 4107-4110 Considers that those cleaned in 1852 required the opera~ 
ion, 4111-4113—-—Extreme danger of cleaning, which should never be resorted to 
except in cases of the greatest necessity, 4114, 4115. 4134. 4173, 4174—- Opinion that 
the works in the gallery, recently cleaned, are less agreeable and harmonious than they 
were previously ; definition of the effects of the process on the several pictures, showing 
that generally they have been over-cleaned, but not materially injured, 4119-4147. 4178- 
4193- 4213-4221. 4225-4235-——A picture may be over-cleaned by too great a removal 
of the surface varnish, &c., without the original paint being encroached upon, 4120-4129 

Even alter a judicious cleaning, the effect of a picture, with a comparatively new 

appearance, is very startling, and may mislead as to the actual effect of tle process, 

4136-4138. 4147. 4180. 4200. 4227-4229. 

Successful cleaning of one of Haydon’s works, in the possession of witness, by Mr. 
Dujardin and himself; the processes eu:ployed were based upon a knowledge of the 
vehicle used by Haydon in his paintings, viz., linseed oil, 4148-4156. 4172. 4222-4224 
Disagreeable effect of chill on the varnish; its removal is very simple, and very 
expedient, 4155-4158——The peculiarly dirty appearance of the pictures in the gallery 
is attributable very much to the dust aud the London atmosphere, &Xc., as well as to the 
discvlouring effect of the varnish employed, 4159-4165——There should be a consulta- 
tion of competent persons to deci’e upoa the expediency of cleaning, 4166, 4167—— 
The processes employed should not be kept secret by the cleaner, 4168-4172. 


Advantage of the cleaner being thoroughly conversant with the works of the old 
masters, and being acquainted with the vehicle employed in each case, 4172, 4173 
Condemnation of the practice generally adopted by the public at large whenever they 
buy pictures, of having them re-lined and cleaned at once, 4175-4177 Possibility of 
time and the discoloration of the varnish restoring the former harmony of tone of some 
of the pictures cleaned in 1852 ; 4178-4180. 4213-4218. 4234, 4235 The St. Ursula, 
though more pleasing in general tone than the Queen of Sheba, requires a little cleaning, 
but the operation should not be undertaken without a consultation as to its general 
expediency, 4188-4191. 4194-4196. 


Belief 
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Landseer, Sir Edwin. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


Belief that the pictures in the National Gallery have not been wors 
‘7 private collections, 41 9 = ee se treated than those 
in | veri et » 4197-4200 No further injury has been inflicted on them than 
that a at en in ies appearance which is necessarily consequent on the cleaning of 
all inane oe Neues of removing by simple means the common accumulation 
of smoke, pik xC.5 t . difficulty lies in the removal of the varnishes over the surface 
of the picture, in such a manner as not to encroach upon the master’s touch, 4205- 


4212 Definition of the process of glazing used by the mast tah et , 
danger of its removal by cleaning, 4208-4212. y ers of the Venetian school ; 


Landseer, Sir Edwin. See Committee of Selection for Cleaning. 


Lawrence Collection. The offer made of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collection of drawings to the 
Government, and refused, was in order to placing them in the British M useum ; it would 
have been desirable to have secured them for the nation, Sir C. Eastlake 6145-6160—— 


Blame attributed to the trustees of the gallery in not taking the proper 
; ° er ste ; \ 
this collection, Wellesley 9583-9602. 5 Prop ps to secure 


Lawrence, Samuel. (Analysis of his Evidence.)— Professional artist ; chiefly practises as a 
portrait painter, 3512, 3513——Is well acquainted with the former appearance of the 
pictures 1n the gallery, $514-3518——Those cleaned in 1852 by no means required the 
process, 3519, 3529- 3577, 3578 Injuries inflicted on them by the cleaning, which has 
removed the prevailing tone and hue in every case, butin some more than fiat pine ae 
has in several instances also removed the touch of the master, 3521-3549. 3564-3566. 
3579-3583 Danger of cleaning pictures by means of friction, 3550-3552 Suecess- 
ful removal of old varnishes by the application of the same substance of which they are 
composed, 3553, 3554 No picture should be entrusted to a cleaner who would not 
define the nature of the processes to be used by him, 3555-3557. 


Objections to the use of the gallery varnish, as having a thin body, and drying too 
slowly; the admixture of oil with the mastic varnish is not, however, injurious, 3558- 
9563 Conclusion, from long researches into the ancient mechanical processes of art, 
that all old pictures are equally accessible to injury through the process of cleaning, 
3567-3575 Injury done to the Judgment of Paris by cleaning in 1846; time has 
increased rather than diminished the monotonous and insipid effect produced by the 
cleaning, 3684-359! All the pictures cleaned in 1846 were injured by the process, 
and in the same way as those recently cleaned, 3592. 


Lectures. The establishment of lectures in the projected institution of art, on art, might be 
beneficial, Denistoun 5895; Dyce 7483. 


Leedham, Mr. Production before the Committee of a Paul Potter, belonging to the Duke 
of Bedford, as illustrating the skill and safety of the process of relining, as practised by 


Mr. Leedham, Russell 8179-8183. 


Leslie, C. R. Letter from C, R. Leslie to Colonel Mure, m. p., Chairman, dated 2o May 
1853, respecting the pictures lately cleaned, App. 782. 

Lewis, Miss. Portrait of Lewis the comedian, permitted by the trustees to remain in the 
possession of Miss Lewis during her life, App. 735. 749- 

Leyden. Answers to the heads ef inquiry submitted to the directors of the valleries of 
fine arts, &c., in Leyden App. 833: 

Library (British Museum). Great inconvenience arising from the insufficiency of the space 
devoted to the library ; suggestions for Its enlargement, Panizzi 7833-7841. 7850-7859 

At present the quietest place for study in the library department is the general read- 

; All due facilities are given by the trustees to distinguished 

wish to study in the building, 2b. 7860-7862. 


ing-room, 7, 7856-7359 
literary individuals who may 
Advantage of there being a library attached to 
Fi ’ TEE wi 4 bre), £ ah , . = a 
the projected combined departments, Sir C. Eastlake 6528, 6529; Coningham 6900 
6908; Sir R. Westmacott 9065-9068 There should be a library attached to the 
.¢ . a Fe . 4 * } c: 6 
institution containing books, engravings, drawings, &c., in conformjty with a a 
tive deparmenis, Dyce 7479-7482. 7609-7015 ——— Proposed rae met of a : raty 
devoted to the several departments of science and art, and accessible for purposes o 
reference and study, Bowring 8680-8702. 


Lighting of the Gallery. Mode by which the pictures s 
8420. 8521-85206. 


Library (Combined Depar'ments of Art). 


hould be lighted, Fergusson 8412. 


Lining of Pictures. Opinion maintained by witnesses zy high ee ane 
in many cases a picture cannot be safely Enea ib. he is a werk of difficulty, 
Rep. vil In what the process of lining consists, aka fi kilfal wd atiihdaese 
and involving considerable risk ; but it can be executed nas y 


manner, ib. 
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Lining of Pictures—continued. 


Necessity for attention being paid tothe lining of the pictures when required, Seguier 8o~ 
894——All pictures in a dilapidated state should be lined before they are cleaned, Brow» 
1231——There is no.affinity whatever between the lining and cleaning of pictures, if 
1236-1238 Desirability of pictures being lined before they are cleaned; the process 
of lining is not dangerous, Farrer 1$41,.1342. 1521-1526 All the canvas pictures 
cleaned in 1852 should have been previously lined, Miewwenhuys 1615-1620. 1634, 163 
The Queen of Sheba:and the Isaac and Rebecca should have been lined before the 
were cleaned, Bentley 1816, 1817—-—The lining of pictures is a much easier process than 
cleaning, Hart 3327-3329——Necessity of a picture being re-varnished, but not 
cleaned, afier it has been lined afresh, Stevens 4099-4102. 

None of the pictures have been lined since witness has had the management of the 
gallery ; he never would sanction it, on account of the delicacy of the operation, Eastlake 
4771-4779——No pictures have been lined since witness has been a trustee, Russel/ 
4954, 4955——-Mr. Seguier was considered responsible for pictures committed to his 
charge for re-lining, although he may have employed another hand to perform the opera- 
tion; admission that it is desirable that the name of the person by whom this act was. 
undertaken should be known to the trustees, Lord Monteagle 5103, 5104——Witness is 


not aware of pictures having been injured by bad lining, Christie 5731—-—Possibility of 
re-lining the pictures in the gallery without the slightest damage resulting therefrom, 
Russell 8179. 3 


See also Cleaning I. 5. Il. 1. Leedham, Mr. 


Living Artists. Objection to the works of living artists being bought for the Nation, 
Coningham 6990-6993——Recommendation that the works of living artists be excluded 
from the gallery, though some inferior works might be admitted fur purposes of general 
information and comparison, Foggo 7417-7426. 

Copy of the “ existing regulaticns” alluded to in p- 49 of the Return, laid before the 
House of Commons in February 1853 (Parliamentary Paper, No. 104,) by which the 
trustees are precluded from recommending to the Treasury the purchase of the works of 
living artists, App. 748. 


Loft, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Sculptor; is conversant with the System of 
studying at the National Gallery and the British Museum, 9326. 9328, 9329 Is pro- 
prietor of an establishment for the sale of plaster casts, 9326, 9327. 9329 Increasing 
demand of late years for plaster casts, on the part of students and the public generally, 
93309-9332 Expediency of combining a complete collection of casts of the best works 
in existence with the national pictures; such a collection would be more advantageous 
to students than the sculptures, &c., in the museum, 9333. 9334. 9355-9368 Incon- 
venience to students of a removal of the National Gallery to Kensington, 9335-9345—— 
Practice of copying in the gallery adverted to; colour is chiefly studied ; accurate copies 
are frequently made, but are seldom. sold, 9346-9351. 9354 Insufficient time now 
devoted to students ; improved arrangements which may be effected if the gallery be 


removed, 9347, 9348. 9352, 9353. 
Lot and his Daughters. See Guido, I. 1. 


Louvre, The, Explanation relative to the system of cleaning at the Louvre; there are three 
cleaners constantly employed, who also execute the repairs; how far any control may 
be exercised over them by the Director; complaints have been made avainst the perform- 
ance of the process as some damages have been done thereby, Fradelle 2625-26537—— 
The authority of the management of the Louvre is centered in one individual, Coningham 
6846. 6848——Great crowds which frequent the Louvre on Sundays and féte days, 
Hurlstone 7107-7109. 


Lower Rhine (Cologne) School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, 
with names of their principal followers, App. 807, 


Lucca Collection. Circumstance of the sale of the “ Raphael” in the Lucca collection, Sir 
C. Eastlake 6162-6167. 


Luini. Sale at Mr. Christie’s of a picture by Luini, which had been restored, being con- 
firmatory of witness’s opinion of the increased value of restored pictures, Sir C. Eastlake 
6624-6627. See also Solly Collection. 


M. 


_ Madrid School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with name s of 


their principal followers, App. 822, 823. 
Maguylp. See Gallery Varnish. Mixed Varnish. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE GALLERY: 


1. Imperfections in the present System, 


2. Suggestions with re 
gard to the Future; proposed Sch ] 
3. Papers laid before the Committee. vin Pa RS 


1, Imperfections in the present System : 


The investigation of this part of 
iil Many imperfections 
brought under notice, id, 
originate, 2b, 


cm = the gallery, Rep. ili Appointment of Mr. W. Seguier as keeper; defi- 
nition of his duties, 7b. iii, iv—--Committee of gentlemen nominated to superintend the 
gallery, ib. iv : Appointment of Colonel Thwaites as assistant keeper and secretar 
ib. Duties of the committee and of the keeper, so far as defined by the Treasury AM 


Redes seve of a trustees held, i6.——Resolution of June 1840 to hold monthly 
a Ss iy —— rye " iS ahr P ‘ 

mectings, 20. v nterregnum of six or seven months during which no meetings are 
held, ib. complaints made of undue , 0 


ue privileges being gramted to students of the 
Royal Academy in regard to copying pictures, id, i 


F * reo - - ¢ 3 : . Ms 
Want of regulations ‘ became more serious as the business increased, Rep. v 
duty of picture purchasing, origmally attache 
devolved on the trustees, i.——The 


i the subject has engaged much time and attention, Rep. 
“en em rreswartties in the working of the present system 
elects and anomalies of the system itself in which these 


The 
ached to the office of keeper, has completely 
dt et 28, 0 additions to the collection have not been made on 
any definite principle, i6. vi Many opportunities have been lost for effecting valuable 


additions, ab. Proofs of the general absence of combined action. or definite responsi- 
bility in the system of management, 2b. xiii. 


General bad management of the gallery since the death of Mr. W: Seguier, Wiewwen- 
huys, 1700-1705——General understanding among the trustees, that the time is ap- 
proaching when the management of the National |Gallery will require to be re-considered ; 
disposition to postpone consequent thereon, Sir C. Eastlake 4671-4675--—The present 
system of management is defective in its connexion with the Treasury, the absence of 
concentrated responsibility, and the want of an annual sum for purchases, Dennistoun 
5749 Respects in which the system of management is defective, Sir C. Eastlake 5972. 


Lhe principal defects in the management of the gallery are, that the duties and re- 
spons!bilities of all the officers connected with the institution are quite indefinite, Hurlstone 
6650. 6734, 9735 Witness objects strongly fo the present system of management. in 
the National Gallery, as involving great irregularity, and the want of any definite responsi- 
bility, loggo 7222-7232—— Objection to the present system of management of the gallery, 
as involving want of power, and of defined responsibility in the heads of the institution, 


Ford 7887-7889. 


2. Suggestions with regard to the Future ; proposed Schemes noticed : 


Resolutions come to by the Committee in regard to the future management of the 
gallery, Fep. xv The various schemes of alteration and reform brought under the 
notice of the Committee adverted to, ib. xv, xvi. 


Suggestions with respect to the future management of the gallery with reference 
to cleaning; superintendence :ecommended to be exercised by some person possessing 
an ample knowledge of the old masters, and of the different processes employed by the 
cleaner; acquisitions necessary in the latter, Moore 2382-2389. 2397-2415. 2551-2555 
——Witness is not prepared to offer any definite suggestions in regard to the future 
management of the gallery, Russell 4926-4928——The management of the gallery is 
susceptible of considerable improvement in reference particularly to cleaning, Lord 
Monteagie 5116, 5117 Expediency of establishing a regular system for the govern- 
ment of the gallery and the purchase of pictures, &c., Lord Aberdeen 5307, 5308 In 
any change of the present system of the National Gallery, there should be a certain 
number of unpaid trustees or visitors, 2b. 5328. 

Any modifications in the constitution of the National Gallery must be determined’ by 
the objects of the nation in forming the gallery, and the nature of its contents, Lord 
Overstone 5367, 5368—— Witness would substitute for the present eRe constitution 
of management, one responsible and salaried head, who should be assisted by a council 
appointed by the Treasury, 7b. 5414-5420. 5432-5434 A like saath El should ‘ 
apply to a combined collection of art, 7b. 5421— Minutes of the proposed council’s 
transactions should be laid before Parliament, 7b. 5424-54 20- Future arrangement 
of the gallery considered ; suggestions with respect to the appointment and power of the 
trustees, directors, ke., Hurlstone 6736-6807. | 

Suggestions in detail for an improvement in the future management ol i gallery, 
Foggo 72:33 et seq.--—Suggesied appomtment ofa committee of er te 2 ait 
salaried persons, elected by the trustees with the concurrence of We ae > a . er 
and responsibility to be vested in this body in the purchasing nt c pee : pic aie 
ib, 7247-7264. 7273-7275. 7280 et seg. 7343-7354 —— Probabt ee “a ef aed 
lisions occurring between the several officers suggested by witness; opmion that such 

ose F 6 B4 collision 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE GALLERY—continued. 
2. Suggestions with regard to the Future, &c.—continued. 
collision is not unwholesome, and that well-advised cleaning and prudent purchases, &e, 
are better than hasty action and consequent mistakes, Moggo 7252-7254. 7274, 7275. 7204. 
7304, 7305. 7314, 7315——There is no necessity for the committee of taste devotine 
their sole attention to the duties of their office; divided interest, as at present, is much 
worse than divided time, ib. 7280-7282. 7286. 7430——Proposed remuneration of the 
committee of taste, ib. 7284, 7285 Opinion that the expenditure under witness’s 
scheme of management would be very small, 76. 7310, 7311. 

Objection to the board or committee of management being unpaid, Dyce 7436—— 
Future management of the gallery considered; suggestions in detail relative to the pro- 
posed officers and their duties, &c., Russe/l 8080-8174. 8215-8218 ——-Suggestions with 
respect to the future management of the gallery ; defects of the present system, Wellesley 
9510 et seq. 


3. Papers laid before the Committee : 

Extracts of the Minutes of the ‘Trustees of the National Gallery, from the 1st Noy 
1852 to the present time, having reference to the cleaning, &c. of pictures, and tha 
management of the gallery, App. 743. 4 

Suggestions by Sir C. L. Eastlake, dated May 1853, respecting the future manage- 
ment of the National Gallery, App. 787. | age 

See also Cleaner to the Gallery. Cleaning. Council of Art. Director of the 

Gallery. Heads of Departments. Keeper of the Gallery. Picture Cleaners, 1. 
President of the Royal Academy. Purchases (National Gallery). Regulations 
&c. (National Gallery). Responsibility. Royal Academy. Salaried Officers. 
Secretary. Trustees. 


Manfrini Collection. Measures adopted by the trustees with reference to the offer of the 
Manfiini collection at Venice; mission authorised by the Treasury to examine the col- 
lection, and determination of the trustees on the report thereof not to recommend its 
purchase, Lord Overstune 5373-5380. 5389-5392 Statement as to the valuation of 
the collection, made by witness and Mr. Weodburn, Uwins 5380. §382-5388—— Wit- 
ness can produce the valuation made by Mr. Uwins of the Mantfrini collection, Thaqites 


5381. 

The Manfrini collection at Venice has been over appreciated, Dennistoun 5854, 5855 
——Opinion of witness as to the character and value of the collection, Sir C, Eastlake 
6105-6110. 6112, 6113. 6123, 6124. 6136-6138—-—Particulars as to the negotiation 
for the purchase of the collection by the trustees, and their dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Woodbuarn’s report on the collection, #6. 6111, 6114-6122. 6125-6127. 6129-6132. 
6135. 6139-6143. 6212, 6213——Tie trustees declined to purenase the collection, not 
thinking it a desirable one, ib. 6122. 6133, 6134. 6144—— Witness is not aware of any 
explanatory letter from Mr. Woodburn accompanying the inventory of the Manfrini 
collection, Thwaites 6128. 


Mantuan School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with names of 
their principal followers, App. 801. 

Marbles, §c. (British Museum). With respect to the cleaning of marbles, &c., on their 
arrival in the museum, Sir R. Westmacott is responsible for the operation to the trustees. 
Hawkins 7788, 7789 Reference to a proposal for the protection of the Nineveh ani 
other sculptures by means of glazing, Oldfield 8276-8281. 

See also Elgin Marbles. Nineveh Sculptures. Sculptures (British Museum). 
Smoke, 2. 


Marriage of St. Catherine, The. See Palma Vecchio. 


Marlborough House. In Ma lborough House, notwithstanding the great crowds and the 
bad ventilation, some of the pictures are in an excellent condition, probably because not 
rubbed with oil varnish, loggo 7388, 7389——Number of pictures :at Marlborough 
House, App. 735- 

Want of accommodation for the School of Design, &c., adverted to, Bowring 8713. 


See also School of Design (Marlborough House). 


Mastic VARNISH: 
1. Character generally of this Varnish ; how far approved of. 
2. Extent to which used in the Gallery. 


1. Character generally of this Varnish; how far approved of : 
Chill arises especially from pure mastic varnish, Rep. vili——The chill may be 


removed without danger from mastic varnish by the use of a silk handkerchief passed 
occasionally 
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7 EES a ARE 
MAsTICcC VARNISH—continued. 

1. Character generally of this Varnish; 
occasionally over it, Uwins 272 
simple mastic varnish on accoun 


how far approved of-—continued., 
ra fe Seguier 874-879 
of its tendency to chill, Sequier 782-99 - 

The removal of this varnish can be effected by fric POE oi Aen 
case a white dust rises up from the pictu 
colour of the dust is attributable to the re 


tie sinter, * ee generally of mastic varnish over any other, as 
appiled to pictures, bolton 993-1009——Circumstances under which solvents and fric 
tion are respectively preferable in removin : 


The varnish used by witness on his own 


its chilling, Stansfield 3618-3625 -—Prefe 


pictures is mastic, with a little oil to prevent 


rence given to pure mastic varnish llery 
. g over galler 
varnish, Munro 3975, 3976——Result of these experiments made by witness in regard td 


the mastic varnish ; tests used, their effect, and as compared with pictures in a collecticn 
Faraday 5446-5467——Ordinary mastic varnish would not get much harder with time, 
so as to resist the action of spirits of wine, or to be a protection to the picture, id. 5515~ 
5519-——In every instance isinglass should be first applied and then pure mastic varnish } 
protection thus afforded against smoke, &c., Foggo 7364-7380. 7386. 


2. Extent to which used in the Gallery : 


Mr, Seguier, as instructed by the trustees, used simple mastic varnish in the cleaning 
of the nine pictures in 1852, Uwins 133-136. 148, 149. 206, 207. 281-283 With the 
exception of the Paul Veronese, mastic varnish only was used in restoring the appearance 
of the nine pictures, Seguier 628——Witness, as instructed by Mr. Russell and Mr. 
Uwins, used simple mastic varnish, though he prefers a mixture of oil with it, ib. 654~ 


669. 862-866. 

List of pictures varnished with mastic varnish only, App. 747 Pictures which have 
not been varnished since their reception, but presumed to be varnished with mastic 
varnish, 2b, 


See also Damar Varnish. Gallery Varnish. Oil Varnish. Parmegiano. 
Piombo, Sebastiano del, 1. Poussin, Nicholas, Il. 1. 


Medals (British Museum). Inexpediency of annexing the collection of medals in the 
museum exclusively either toa department devoted to art or to one devoted to archeology 
and literature, Oldfield 8318-8335 Doubts as to the propriety of the medals being 
removed from the museum and combined with the sculptures in the proposed collections 
of art, Sir R. Westmacott 998-10021. 


Meetings of the Trustees. For the first three and a half years after their appointment no 
meetings were held; date of the first formal meeting ; other meetings in the same and 
subsequent years, Rep. iv Resolution passed in 1840 for the periodical holding of 
meetings, 7b, iv, v Irregularities in regard to the manner of holding these meetings, 
and the presence of trustees thereat, 2b. 


During the period when no meetings of trustees were held, witness (being unable to 
consult the trustees) corresponded with Sir Robert Peel, Sir C. Eastlake 4399-4405 
Meetings of the trustees ; when held ; special meetings; the business of the gallery in no 
way suffered from the interregnum of five or six months during which no meetings were 
held, Lord Monteagle 4963-4965 The summonses to the trustees to attend meetings 
were in writing ; they are a mere form, the nature of the business to be transacted not 
being stated, ib. 5000-5004——It would have been expedient to state that the trustees 
were assembled for the purpose of considering as to picture-cleaning, &c., 1b. 5005-5010 
——Irt is not advisable to alter the practice as to attendance of trustees at their meetings 


under the present constitution, Lord Overstone 5422. 


Dates of the meetings held by the trustees of the National Gallery since their ap- 
pointment, 1828 to 1843, App. 734 Extract from the minutes of the trustees, 
; « & : oF ES 
10 June 1840, respecting fixed periods for their meetings, 2b. 


See also Quorum of Trustees. Trustees, 1. 


Milanese School of Painting, Classified list of the masters of this school, Bi ua come 
mencement to Leonardo da Vinci, with names of their principal followers, App. 603, 504 


——From Leonardo da Vinci to the Proccaccini, ib. 804. 


Minutes 
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Minutes of the Trustees. Extract from the minutes of the trustees of the National Galler 
10 June 1840, respecting fixed periods for their meetings, App. 734——Copy of the 
minutes of the trustees for 1844, tb. 735—— Extracts from the minutes of the trustees 
from 1 Nov. 1852 to the present time, having reference to the cleaning, &c. of pictures, 
and the management of the gallery, ¢b. 743. P 


Mola, Francesco. Destruction, in 1844, of the picture by Francesco Mola, adverted to, Sj, 
C. Eastlake 5919-5923- 


Monk, The (Picture). See Zurbaran. 


Monteagle, Right Hon. Lord. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been a trustee of the 
gallery since 1835; 4958 No code of rules exists for the government of the trust - 
witness's idea as to what the duties cast upon the trustees were, 4959. 4966, 4971- 
4977——The Treasury appointed all the officers, 4960 Relation in which the keeper 
stood to the Treasury and to the trustees, 4961, 4978 et seg. ~—No regular reports were 
made by the keeper to the trustees of the state of the pictures; periodical reports should 
be provided for, 4962 Meetings of the trustees; when held ; special meetings; the 
business of the gallery in no way suffered from the interregnum of five or six months 
during which no meetings were held, 4963-4965. 

The pbrase “ regulations,” used in the returns made of the minutes of the trustees, 
merely applies to usages that prevailed; none exist in writing, 4966——Origin of the 
expression “ trustees ;” terms in which spoken of by Lord Liverpool in the original 
minute appointing them, 4967, 4968 Legal status of the trustees; illustrations 
thereof in recent proceedings, 4960, 4970——Not the slightest difference in the mode of 
the trustees dealing with Mr. Uwins in questions of picture-cleaning, &c., than was the 
case with Sir C. Eastlake, 4g78—4986—-—Mr. Uwins’ statement that with reference to 
the nine pictures lately cleaned his opinion was not asked by the trustees, comes upon 

i witness with a great deal of surprise; evidence in proof of a contrary state of things, 

iaeed | mil | 4987-4995. 

ares | / ] | Nature of the objections entertained by Sir C. Eastlake to cleaning the pictures ; 
At ea modification in a resolution effected on one occasion at his suggestion ; his evidence on 

| this topic adverted to, 4995-4999——The summonses to the trustees to attend meetings 

| | eri el were in writing ; they are a mere form, the nature of the business to be transacted not 
being stated, 5000-5004——It would have been expedient to state that the trustees 

ay) were assembled for the purpose of considering as to picture-cleaning, Xc., 5005-5010 

—— Witness had had much experience of Mr. William Seguier; the practice in his life- 

| 

\ 


time was the same as at present, 5011-5014—-—Probable causes of the large number of 
pictures cleaned in the first year of office of Sir C. Eastlake, 5015-5018. 


The cleaning takes place in the lower rooms, and always during the vacation; the 
hy . cleaner had full authority to take more or less time, 5019-5025———How far objection- 
able in principle that in picture-cleaning the person consulted should be engaged by the 
job, §026-5033—-—Witness does not recollect the circumstance of Mr. Brown being 
employed in the gallery in 1844; nor that of the Judgment of Paris when cleaned being 
repaired, 5034-5039——It was never understood that the cleaner was to repair or tone 
down pictures; the Titian’s Bacchus and Ariadne was slightly touched up, 5039. 5088 
——With respect to the pictures lately cleaned, witness is satisfied that no serious injury 
has been done, 5040, 5041. 


[Second Examination. ]|—Relations existing between the trustees and the keeper in 

reference to the question of picture-cleaning, theoretically as well as practically, 5042- 

§044——Practice during the time Sir C. Eastlake was keeper, 5045-5048 There has 

| been no departure from that practice since Mr. Uwins has been in office, 5049—— 

Witness was present at the meeting of § July; Mr. Uwins also; evidence showing that 

Mr. Uwins is responsible for having approved of the cleaning 5050-5064——Evidence 

also to show that Sir C. Eastlake is to be considered a party to the resolutions of 12 
Noy. 1852, approving of the results of the cleaning operations, 5065-5071. 


Result of the recent cleanings in witness's opinion ; special reference herein to Sir G. 
Beaumont’s Claude (the Annunciation); allusion to a copy thereof made by Mr. Con- 
stable, 5072-5085 Witness was not aware until recently that the Judg nent of Paris 
was touched with colour; the trustees should be acquainted when such an operation Is 
needed, 5086-5089——The trustees were not in the habit of delegating their authority 
to one of their body; instance of witness singly acting as fur the whole body (10 April 
. 1848), 5090 How far therefore the application of Sir C. Eastlake to Sir R. Peel, in 
1845, with reference to the cleaning of Susanna and the Elders, was consistent with pro- 
priety ; instances when witness was a minister of his acting without the knowledge of 
the trustees, 5090-5093. 

The elder Mr. Seguier attended the meetings of the trustees regularly; the preseat 
Mr. Seguier only when cent for; occasions of iis opinion being sought, 5094-5100—-— 
Evidence of Mr. Uwins quoted with reference to his opinion not having been asked in 
we | regard to the nine pictures; surprise of witness at the view taken by Mr. Uwins of his 


position, 101, 5102 Mr. Seuierg was considered responsible for pictures pee 
O 
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Report, 1852-53—continued. 


Monteagle, Right Hon. Lord. (Analysis of his Evidence)-—continued. 
to his charge for relining, although he may have employed another hand to perform the 
operation ; admission that it is desirable that the name of the person by whom this act 
was undertaken should be known to the trustees, 5103, 5104—-—No written or other 
instructions were given to Mr. Uwins on his accession to office ; his appointment emanated 
from the Treasury without the knowiedge of the trustees, 5105-5107. 

Reference to Mr. Seguier’s evidence, Q. 862 to 864, and 699, in which he disclaims 
being responsible to Mr. Uwins for the c 


leaning of the pictures; this does not agree with 
witness's view of his position; he considers Mr. Seguier to have acted under the direct 
superintendence of Mr. Uwins, 5108-5111——Extract of letter from Sir R. Peel, 27 


December 1846, respecting complaints made of the Supposed over-cleaning of pictures, 
5112———Belief that those who have given pictures to the gallery would not have 


done so had they felt that a system was pursued dangerous to the pictures themselves ; 
names of the principal donors referred to, 5112-5114. 


Passage from letter written by Sir George Beaumont to Lord Dover, 
idea of the safety of the pictures in the hands of the trustees, 
the treatment of the pictures in the National Gallery with the g 
or Dresden, 5114, 5115——The management of the gallery ne 
of considerable improvement in reference particularly to cleani 
gallery is more likely to acquire a fine collection b 
source of supply will be cut off if it is to go abroad th 
deposit, 5117-5119. 


expressing his 
5114——Comparison of 
alleries of France, Italy, 
vertheless is susceptible 
ng, 5116, 5117——The 
y bequest than by purchase; this 
at the gallery is an unsafe place of 


Monthly Meetings. See Meetings of the Trustees. 


Moore, Morris. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Dealer in pictures; was formerly an artist, 
and has had some experience in picture-cleaning, 2006-2016——Objects to cleaning, 
unless the pictures are in a very dirty state, 2017-2021 By the process of cleaning, 
there is great danger of removing the glazings from the works of the Venetian and other 
masters, 2022-2031. 


The original glazings were on the Queen of Sheba, prior to the late cleaning, by which, 
however, they have been removed, and considerable injury eure inflicted on the 
picture, 2032-2036. 2057-2102. 2113-2143 -—-With respect to the St Ursula, it is a 
sunrise rather than a sunset picture ; fine condition of this work, notwithstanding its 
being coated with oil varnish, which is very objectionable, Sj a abe F lene of 
Ashdod, by Nicholas Poussin, has suffered much by cleaning, and the g rea or th 
surface of the original work has been removed from the “portend yt Bah a, a 0 
The Cephalus and Aurora is a more deeply painted work joebar: ague of Ashdod ; 
it is in a fine condition, and does not require cleaning, 2162. 2181-2184. 


Canaletti’s View in Venice has been literally flayed by the et cleaning ; Sie. white 
colours have been reduced to an uniform shade of brightness, without at ecine ie 
spective, and the general harmony of the picture is quite gone, 2185-2192——The 
View ‘ 30 S$ red h in mellowness of tone, and the aerial 
View onthe Grand Canal has also sufferec ea mah * Al 
i injure -2201 e Pa , » has 
; i ‘spectives have both been injured, 2193-2201. 
feevue Ge teased al f ‘t of the glazing, and by a general depre- 
likewise been damaged by the removal of pat g ene co 
tion of tone in consequence, 2202, 2203——The Isaac and Rebecca o aude has 
bi lamentably injured by the cleaning; the upper glazing is almost entirely gone, and 
er a! « h aA sy z 
the aerial perspective completely destroved, 2204-2207. | 
i i i sry fine state before it was cleaned, but is 
The Dead Christ, by Guercino, was in a very fine borane ilies 
now greatly depreciated by the removal of the upper sur se ee ee 
Annunciation has been injured throughout by the cleaning, and 1s no Ww ong : meee 
a 2911-2222-——Unsatisfactory state of the ee at the hee se nee a 
® he cs which underwent the process in ; 2229~ a 
underw Pp ; 
er cleaned than several works which 5 
Trectlant condition of the Small Landscape with Figures, by Claude ; inexpediency of! 
its being cleaned, 2229-2231. 


wget Rees toes: ‘leanine on the St. Bavon; the effect of 
amination.]—lInjuries inflicted by c & fue ats a 
inion ts aaa by the removal of the glazing, and the disturbance 


of the original paint, 2232-2293. 


iti ’s vi rocess of glazing as prac- 
Thi inati itness’s view of the p glazing prac 
Le co aa nal a ea oie down or over-glaze of one peculiartint was not 
'S 5 £ =] . a : 
tised by the old masters ; a genera ay ei watg-os With gepedtsio she nine 
P, ; KFITWOOFLr oF — » 4H ‘ h : 
Lamaprayeds £36 cand: .*6 ; ciently so, from the gal- 
gsnrralty , red tr vate they were somewhat dirty, but Hot phe : y so, Se thoras 3 
pictures clea Sgt justify their cleaning, 2356, 2357——A y 
any eg a) Oe rae ae d. to enter the gallery at times when it is closed to 
i ; ssesses a students cara, g 
witness, who possesses a st 
- » 2 4 ° —2 505. ; : = 
, f the system of occasional cleaning, as } ertanonths 17 iS 
Poser Suovestions with respect to the future managem Neer oe * | 
iat PEEL TS): seipertatend ice recommended to be exercised by some person pos 2a 
; ine ia 
regard to cleaning ; superintende! ee | 
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Report, 1852-53—continued. 


Moore, Morris. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


ing an ample knowledge of the old masters, and of the different processes employed b 
the cleaner; qualifications necessary in the latter, 2382-2389. 2397-2415. 2551-2555. 


Worthless character of the evidence hitherto given by ali the witnesses examined before 
this Committee, excepting Mr. Nieuwenhuys, 2390-2306——Comments on the evidence 
of Mr. Farrer, with respect to his sc-termed successful restoration of the Orleans 
Titian, 2390-2395 The picture was infinitely more valuable before Mr. Farrer had 
painted over it, 2391-2395. 

Condemnation of the practice of toning down pictures, as adopted by some cleaners, 
i a | 2416-2419 Restorations to injuries are utterly unjustifiable, if they encroach upon 
2) ee the original surface, 2420-2423—-—Authority of Vasari quoted against the restoration b 

aid . Sodoma, though a great painter, of some injuries in a work of Luca Signorelli, 2494~ 
2428. 

The warmth of tore, and general harmony of colouring of the old masters, are not 
y . | attributable to the effects of time and varnish, but to the art of the painter, who 
f | . i produced those results at the time, 2429-2434——Quotations from old Italian 
: writers, Showing that “ velatura,” or glazing, was used in the paintings of the 
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iia. ee 
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» Venetian and other schools, 2435-2443. 2511-2514 Expediency of the keeper of 
; . if the gallery being thoroughly conversant with the peculiarities of the old masters, 
2444 Deficient knowledge of the present keeper on the subject of glazing, 2445. 


Pat) | | Evidence in support of the assertion that the pictures cleaned in 1852 did not require 
\ the operation ; opinions of competent judges as to the previous state of some of them, 

; 2446-2459 In 1844 witness first noticed the injurious effects of the cleaning ; all 

ae | the pictures cleaned since that year have been irreparably and extensively damaged, 

h 2460-2482 The commercial value of the works cleaned since 1844 has been 

diminished at least one half by the process, 2480-2482 ’ 


The authority of Rubens 
shows that exposure to the sun, and not cleaning, was the best means of restoring the 
| colours of his freshly painted works, 2483-2491 Insufficiency of the time devoted to 
| a the cleaning of the pictures in 1852 ; 2492-2497. 
' heh. || Difficulty of finding fit persons to undertake cleaning when it is really required, 
‘ | oan: |e, 2506-2510. 2515-2518. 2551-2560——Belief that cleaning is not better understood 
abroad than in England, and that pictures in foreign galleries have been much injured 
by the operation, 2519-2527. 2561-2564 The Salvator Rosa in the National Gallery 
1 is not in a bad state, but it would be improved by cleaning, 2528-2530 The David at 
| the Cave of Adullam also requires to be properly cleaned, 2531-2534 Great care 
i Y necessary to be taken in using water in the occasional washing of pictures, 2535-2549. 
} 


Letter from Lord Onslow to witness, dated 25 April 1853, stating, that in consequence 
4 of the ovei-cleaning, so injuriously practised in the National Gallery, he will probably 
. revoke his bequest of certain pictures to that institution, 2550 Authority of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds quoted, as being much opposed to the practice of cleaning, 2564 Not only in 
the National Gallery, but in the private collections of this country, considerable injury 
has been inflicted on valuable works by the practice of over-cleaning, 2569-2574. 


[Fourth Examination.]—Evidence in detail, condemnatory of the system of purchasing 
for the gallery since 1843, both as regards omission and commission, 9739-9860 
Prior to 1843 the purchases were on the whole satisfactory, 9743——Since that period 
eighteen pictures have been bought, either under the keepership or trusteeship of Sir 
C. Eastlake, only one of which is unexceptionable, 9744-9748 Out of the entire 
number, only six have any pretence of belonging to the purer and greater periods of art, 
9746, 9747 Nature of witness’s objections to the purchase of a Portrait by Van Eyck ; 
finer pictures by the same master have since been sold for half its cost, 9748-9755—— 
Similar objection to the parchase of the Doge, by Bellini, as being much less valuable 
than other works of the same master, which have not fetched nearly so much money 
) at public sales, 9748-9755. 
| on} Mention of several valuable acquisitions which the trustees have neglected to secure, 
l\ though they had ample opportunities of doing so, 9749-9753- 9805, 9806. 9834-9844 
Sum paid for Titian’s Tribute-money, which might have been bought a few 
months previously for less than half the amount, 9755-9757——Strictures on the con- 
duct of the trustees with respect to the purchase of the Marriage of St. Catherine 
(attributed to Palma), which has been re-purchased from the nation hy one of the 
trustees, 9761, 9762 Condemnation of the purchase of the picture ascribed to 
Giorgione, on the ground of its being in a most dilapidated state and quite unavail- 
able for study ; former opinion of witness that this work was an onsen one, though 
he now attributes it rather to Bellini, 9762-9804——Partial condemnation of the purchases 
of the Jewish Rabbi, by Rembrandt, of Gerard Dow’s portrait of himself, and of the 
Temptation of St. Authony, by A. Caracci, on the score of better works having been 
obtainable for less money, 9805, 9806. 


oe 


. The remaining nine purchases, not hitherto criticised by witness, are altogether inde- 
| fensible, 9806-—The Infant Christ and St. John, by Guido, lias not one redeeming a ag 
anc 
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Moore, Morris. (Analysis of his Evidence) 


—continued, 
and should be turned out of 


Susannah 
rior style, can only tend 
Condemnation of the purchase of 


and the Elders is a work equally objectio | 
| 
y false principles, and | 
| 
) 
| 


10 depress rather than to eley 
the Monk, by Zurbaran, as 
altogether worthless to the 
money given for the Holbein 
away, 9806 Designation of 
worthy to be held up as a model 


06. 9816-9833——_The 
ake, was utterly thrown 
t,(whose works are not 


ar Hunt, by Velasquez, and on the claims 
ich he has, for the present, attained. to, 9834- 
have been sold since 1843, the entire cost 


| amount paid for the Boar Hunt, 98e4— | 
9844——Purehase by witness of one of these pictures, the Apollo and Mareyas, for | 


704. 78.3; Opinion as to the authority and exceeding merit of this work, for which 

» 9837-9844——Evidence as to the purchase by the 
trustees of the Velasquez from Mr. Farrer, who induced them to believe it was going 
to be sent to the King of Holland, whereas it had just been rejected and returned by ) 
him, 9845. 9861-9865—-—Objeciion to the purchase by the trustees of Reinbrandt’s . 
portrait of himself, as being desperately injured, 9860. 


[Fifth Examination.J—Further comments on the purchase of the Velasquez from | 
Mr. Farrer; testimony of Mr. C. B. Wall (a member of the Committee), Mr. Conine- | 
ham, and Mr, Chambers Hall appealed to in regard thereto, 9868-9911. F 


[Sixth Examination.|—The pictures purchased since 1843 are not only of a degenerate 
period of art, but are, most of them, bad and damaged specimens of their class ; 
further comments upon them severally, 9941, 9942. 9945-9950 During the same 
time, works of the purest period of art, and of exceeding value, might have been purchased h | 
for the gallery at extremely moderate prices; enumeration of these pictures, showing 4 
also the amounts fetched by them at public sales, as contrasted with the exorbitant 
sums paid for the gallery purchases, 9942-0944. 9950-10004 The keeper of the gal- 
lery, rather than the trustees, is responsible for the purchases made since 1843, as full 
auihority and discretion were vested in him in every way, 0956. 


The National Gallery, though a small collection, probably contains a larger proportion 
of good pictures than any other collection in Europe, 9955-9957 It is only since 
1843 that the purchases have been so exceedingly ill-advised, 9958, 9959 ——The in- 
judiciousness of the purchases cannot be a mere matter of opinion, inasmuch as they 
chiefly comprise works of inferior schools and degenerate periods of art, 9960-9963. 
9981-9994 Past career and studies of witness in the cause of art adverted to, as being | 
somewhat explanatory of the present confident assertion of his opinions, 9964-9967 | 
Vitiated taste and judgment imputed to the public with respect to the art of painting, of 
which in its purity they aré at present quite ignorant; how far such depreciation of art | 
has increased of late years, 9968-9972. 9987. 9995-10009 Doubts as to whether the \ 
Angerstein collection in the gallery, or the purchases and bequests since added, contains 
the larger proportion of valuable works, 9973-9980. 

The purchase of inferior pictures, though they may be all the more pleasing to the 
public, is very reprehensible, 9987-9994 ‘The value of any picture should ve tested 
entirely by its intrinsic merits, rather than by its authorship, 9999-10001 A perfectly 
faithful copy may be as valuable as the original work, 10001—— Quotations from 
Armenini cited, to prove that glazing was used by the great masters of the yl SS | 
and to show the errors made by Mr. Dyce in referring to this writer, as implying that such ‘| 
was not the case, 10010, 


Objections to the removal of the gallery to Kensington; advantages of its oe 
centrality, 10011-10026——Opinion that any deierioration in the pictures i. nad ied am 
table to the London smoke, 10013, 10014 The advantages ri ShcienG. Hiern. 
such that a very great pecuniary sacrifice should be made to secure the requis! utes tp | 
on the present site 10014-10020, 10026 The evidence of mere siudents, who may | 

Ss ; - . Py . id 
: . i sonsider: 10021-1002 

favourable to its removal, is not entitled to special oe hipiens pautebte ore i 
combination under one building of pictures with statues and other antiquitic¢ 

: ial: there is no disadvantage in having several museums in so large a | 
Panes -betcsrraeagn diopters The National Gallery would be much improved 
placeas London, 10027. 10031-10039——The ! ational Ga s ip elev i 
by : : ints and drawings, more especially of the latter, 10027, 
dy an addition of prints and dre m9 . j in the kingdom, 1002¢ 
There shone dvace: complete collection of casts in every large town in the wes cd ha 
10030 If the several departments of art were eoncenirated on one ae ay Saauiat. 
inconvenience might arise from crowds occasionally collecting in one particule pe 


| 
ment, 10035-10039. 
Moore, Mr. Morris. Remarks on his complaints in baie ° Oi baa te mathe 
late cleaning, Rep. x——Erroneous judgment » at ne es of 
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Moore, Mr. Morris—continued. 

of his comments on the recently cleaned pictures, Uwins 2776-2778. 2797,* 2798 
Belief that the constant and energetic attacks made on the management by Mr, 
Moore, through the public press, have mainly led to a Parliamentary inquiry, Coninghum 
6844. See also Cleaning. Purchases (National Gallery). ) 


Munich. Remarks relative to the arrangement, &c., of the pictures in the gallery at 
Munich, Dennistoun 5902, 5903. 5906 Mode of direction at Munich adverted to, 
as involving the responsibility of the heads of departments to the Minister of the Interior, 
who exercises a control over them, Baron De Klenze 9365-9369——System of pur- 
chasing adopted formerly and of late years, 7b. 9370-9375. 

Answers to queries on the national collections and museums of fine arts at Munich, 
App. 758 et seq. Reponse aux questions adressées par le Président du Comité de 
la Maison des Communes, pour l’établissement d’une Galerie nationale de Beaux Arts, 
a M. De Klenze, Intendant des Batimens de la Couronne et Conseiller Privé Actuel de 
S. M. le Roi de Baviére, App. 758———Extract from a letter addressed by the Baron De 
Kleuze to Colonel Mure, m.p., Chairman, 3 August 1853, 7b. 767. 


See also Pinacothek (Munich). 


Munro, Hugh Andrew John. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Proprietor of a large collection 
of the works of the old masters, 3946 Precautions taken by witness in submitting 
his pictures to cleaning ; he requires a knowledge of the processes used and superintends 
the operation, 3947-3957- 3985-4011——Suggestion by witness to the late Mr. William 
Secuier and Sir Charles Eastlake, that there should be an occasional cleaning of the 
pictures in the gallery with a silk handkerchief and wash-leather; reply of Mr. Seguier, 
that the regulations prevented the adoption of such suggestion, 3958-3965——Expe- 
diency of the works in the gallery undergoing the process of occasional cleaning, and 
of the rooms being swept more often than is the case at present; during the sweeping 
the pictures should be covered over with cloths, 3966-3974—-—-Tendency of the gallery 
varnish to become dark and to give a disagreeable effect to the pictures, 3975-39783—— 
Preference given to pure mastic varnish, 3975, 3976——Opinion as to the over-cleaning 
of several of the works that underwent the process in 1852, more especially of the Claudes, 
3979-3982. 4020-4031. 

Care recommended with respect to Turner’s pictures; fault found with the cleaning of 
the Rise of Carthage without its having been previously lined, 3983, 3984——Great 
caution necessary in the use of spirits of wine, even when applied to old oil paintings, 
3993-4000—— Doubts as to the possibility of restoring injuries in the works of the great 
masters without detection, 4012-4017. 4021 Belief that neither time nor artistic 
skill can ever restore the Queen of Sheba to its former fine condition, 4015, 4016——~ 
Experience is more essential in a cleaner than a knowledge of chemistry, 4018—— 
With the exception of the Claudes, the pictures in the gallery are not in a worse state 
than those in private collections, 4022-4030——-Six weeks were altogether insufficient 
for the cleaning of the nine pictures in 18525 4031, 4032. 4034——Advisability of pro- 
tecting paintings by glass, 4033——-Objections to the employment of assistant cleaners, 
4035, 4036-——Recommendation that the St. Ursula be exempted from cleaning, although 
it is not ina nice condition, 4037, 4038——Partial condemnation of the cleaning of certain 


works in the gallery in 1846 ; 4039-4048. | 

Murillo. The picture of the Holy Family was washed in 1852 with a sponge and water, and 
a little mastic varnish rubbed over it, Seguier 679-683——-The large Murillo is varnished 
with mastic varnish only, Uwins 5869-5871. 

Museo Reale Borbonico (Naples). Answers to queries relative to, this institution, App. 753. 
et seq. 

Museums of Antiquity. Museums of antiquity judiciously selected are calculated to afford 
much information, Foggo 7427-7429. 


— eee : 


ee 
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Naples. Answers to queries on the national collections and museums of fine arts at Naples, 
PP. 753 et seq. 
Naples School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this schoel, with names of their 
principal followers, {rom its commencement to Giuseppe Ribera, App. 805, 806———From 
Giuseppe Ribera, ib. 806. 


National Gallery. Proper classes of works to be comprised in a National Gallery, Dennis- 
toun 5828. 5838 Suggested works most suitable for exhibition in the gallery ; many 
small and inferior pictures now there might be removed with advantage, Foggo 7398, 
7399- 7417-7426. 7431——-The formation of such a collection of paintings as Fnglenid 
should possess would now require a period of ten or fifteen years, Ford 7999, 2 io 
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National Gallery—continued. 


The National Gallery, though a small collection babl i ‘ ; 

‘ il Co probably contains a larger t f 
good pictures than any other collection in Europe, Moore Pn sient, Oase By : 
whether the Angerstein collection in the gallery, or the purchases and bequests since 
added, contains the larger proportion of valuable works, 7b. 9973-9980. 


See also Art. Combined Depurtments of Art. 


Netherlands Schools of Painting. Classified list of the masters of the several Dutch and 
Flemish schools of painting, with names of their principal followers, App. 811 et seg. 


New Building. See Architecture of the Building. Combined Departments of Art. 
Kensington Gore. Removal of the Gallery. Site of the Gallery. 


Newton, C. Tr. Letter from Mr. Newton to the Chairman of the Committee, dated 28 May 
1853, submitting lis views on the subject of inquiry before the Committee, App. 772. 


Nieuwenhuys, John. (Anolysis of his Evidence.)—Native of Brassels; nas had consider- 


able practice as a picture-cleaner and dealer, 1567-1574—-—Objects to cleaning unless 
jn extreme cases, 1575-1579——Suggestions with respect to the cleaning in the National 


Gallery; recommendation of the appointment of a commission of well known cleaners, 
who should see that certain precautions were observed by the operator, 1580-1592. 
1708-1710 Evidence generally to the effect that the cleaning of the pictures in 1852 
was not properly performed, and that the works have been much injured in consequence, 
1593 et seg-——During the keepership of Mr. William Seguier the pictures were better 

reserved and less cleaned, and were in a finer condition than they have been since, 1598- 
1605. 1711-1716——Definition of the different processes used in cleaning, and of the 
best mode of applying them; the different modes are all good under skilful operation, 
1610, 1611. 1648 et seg——Six weeks were altogether insufficient for a proper treatment 
of the niné pictures, 1681——An assistant should never be trusted with anything impor- 
tant in the cleaning, 1682-1684. 


The pictures cleaned in 1846 were greatly injured by the operation, which they did not 
at all require, 1685, 1686——The process of glazing or the use of transparent colours 
exists in all the works of the ancient masters, 1687-1692. 1725, 1726———The foreign 
galleries are very badly managed with respect to cleaning, 1693-1695. 1732, 1733 
Deprecation of the use of a sponge and water in the washing of pictures ; the colour of 
the varnish is generally affected thereby, 1698-1707. 1727-1729——Spirits of wine 
may be very injurious, even to old paintings, unless carefully applied, 1717-1724—-— 
Necessity for every picture-cleaner being acquainted with the different schools of art, and 
the different modes of glazing, &c., 1730, 1731. 


Nieuwenhuys, Mr. Successful cleaning of some pictures by Mr. Nieuwenhuys adverted to, 


Coningham 3137. 


Nineveh Sculptures. The British Museum have caused excavations to be made at 
Nineveh, and have obtained grants for that purpose, Lord Aberdeen 5325. 


See also Marbles, §c. ( British Museum). 


Northumberland, Duke of. Statement of the number of visitors to the Duke of Northum- 
berland’s collections at Nortiumberland House and Sion House in the six summer 
months of 1851, when the Great Exhibition was open, App. 829. 


Number of Pictures in the Gallery. See Pictures. 


Niirnberg School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with names of 
their principal followers, App. 808. 


O. 


Occasional Cleaning. In what occasional cleaning mainly consists, Rep. viii——-The 
practice of referring to the trustees in all matters of detail, of late years, had become so 
strict that the keeper did not consider himself authorised to apply a silk handkerchief to 
the surface of a picture without express directions, Rep. x. 

Examination with respect to the oceasional cleaning of the pictures by means of a silk 
handkerchief, or of a sponge and water ; opinion that no injury has ever arisen from the 
use of water, Uwins 165-178 The occasional cleaning by means of a silk hand- 
kerchief is done by order of witness, as circumstances require, by one of the attendants ; 
since 1852 the feather-brush has not been much used, Thwaites 341-345. 355-357 —— 
As Colonel Thwaites is present during the occasional cleaning, witness considers that he 
is responsible for seeing the work properly executed ; the orders are given by witness ; 
only one man is trusted with the performance of this duty, Uwins 3460-354. 368-371 
—-—_Witness does not understand that he is responsible for the proper performance of 
the occasional cleaning, Thwaites 368——The oceasional cleaning with a silk hand- 
kerchief, or a sponge and water, is left to the discretion and superintendence of witness, 
Seguier 730-733——How far any damage may arise from frequently rubbing a picture 
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Occasional Cleaning—continued. 


with a silk handkerchief; this duty is performed by witness and his assistant, ib. 794—. 
798. 876-879. 942-947——Reports of Mr. Seguier and Mr, Uwins relative to the occa- 
sional cleaning effected on 2 April 1853, App. 751, 752. 


A slight cleaning or washing is often quite sufficient to restore the original tone of » 
picture, Mieuwenhuys 1696, 1697——Condemnation of the system of occasional cleaning 
as practised in the gallery, Moore 2358-2381. 2539-2549 Letter in condemnation 
thereof from Mr. W.G. Butler to Mr. Morris Moore, Ev. p. 133——Authority of the 
keeper, by a minute of the trustees, to superintend the occasional cleaning, Uwins 2877~ 
2879——Suggestion by witness to the late Mr. William Seguier and Sir Charles Eastlake, 
that there should be an occasional cleaning of the pictures in the gallery with a silk 
handkerchief and wash-leather ; reply of Mr. Seguier, that the regulations prevented the 
adoption of such suggestion, Munro 3958-3965——-Expediency of the works in the 
gallery undergoing the process of occasional cleaning, and of the rooms being swept more 
often than is the case at present ; during the sweeping the pictures should be covered 
with cloths, ib. 3966-3974. 

Facility of removing by simple means the common accumulation of smoke, dust, &c. ; 
the difficulty lies in the removal of the varnishes over the surface of the picture in such 
a manner as not to encroach upon the master’s touch, Sir E. Landseer 4205-4212—2.— 
Sufficiency of occasional cleaning by means of a silk handkerchief, &c., to keep the dust 
from the pictures in the gallery, and to prevent the necessity of thorough cleaning, 
Cheney 4314-4322 —— Occasional cleaning practised during witness’s keepership ; 
wiping with a silk handkerchief or sponging with water frequently unobjectionable, 
Sir C. Eastlake 4678-4684. 


See also Backs of the Pictures. Dust. Parmegiano. — Pea-meal. Piombo 
Sebastiano, del1. Soap and Water. Sponge-cleaning. Urine. Washing. 
Water. 


Offers of Pictures, Practice as to pictures for sale being deposited in the National Gallery 
for the inspection of the trustees, Sir C. Eastlake 5953-5957 Explanation of the 
term declined “ on the usual grounds” occurring in the trustees’ minutes as to offers of 
pictures, ib. 5984. 


Officers of the Gallery. Number and designation of the officers and servants of varjous 
ranks employed in the gallery, with the salaries of each, App. 751. 


See also Assistant Keeper and Secretary. Keeper of the Gallery. Management 
of the Gallery. Salaried Officers. Secretary. 


Official Trustees. No person should in future, in virtue of any office, become a trustee, 
Rep. xv——Date of appointment of the several ex-officio trustees, App. 733. 


See also Chancellor of the Exchequer. First Lord of the Treasury. 


Oil Varnish. Circumstance of the old painters having mixed oil with the varnish used 
by them ; advantages of this mixture, Uwins 137-147——There is greater danger in the 
removal of oil varnish than of mastic varnish, Seguier 498-501——Copal or oil varnishes 
are not susceptible of being removed by friction, and are difficult of removal under any 
circumstances, ib. 500, 501——Practice of witness formerly to mix oil with mastic 
varnish ; how far this mixture possesses any peculiar advantages over the simple mastic 
varnish, 7b. 629-669. 693-7092. 

Objections to mixing oil with mastic varnish ; injuries arising therefrom, Bolton g87- 
1003, 1054-1059; arrer 1288-1298. 1343-1355. 1367 et seqg.; Bentley 1764, et seq. ; 
oore 2146-2150 A picture once varnished with oil varnish may be considered 
spoilt, Farrer 1520——Oil varnish would be the more injurious if the pictures were covered 
with glass, 7b. 1555, 1556 Dangers of using oil and mastic boiled down together 
in varnishing paintings; oil mixed with simple inastic varnish ean, however, be easily 
removed, Vieuwenhuys 1648 et seg.; Farrer 1670-1675. : 
See also Gallery Varnish. Mastic Varnish, 1. Varnish. 


Old Masters, The warmth of tone and general harmony of colouring of the old masters are 
not attributable to the effects of time and varnish, but to the art of the painter, who pro- 
duced those results at the time, Moore 2429-2434 —— Conclusion, from long researches 
into the ancient mechanical processes of art, that ail old pictures are equally accessible to 
injury through the process of cleaning, Lawrence 3567-3576. 


Oldfield, Edmund. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Assistant in the department of antiquities 
at the British Museum, 8243, 8244 Was appointed by the three principal trustees in 
1848; nature of his duties, 8245-8248. 8250-8254 All the otticers in the institution 
are appointed by the three principal trustees, 8249——There are no specific regulations 
for the guidance of the assistants in their duties ; they generally act under the super~ 
intendence of the heads of their departments, 8255-8260 Inconvenience arising from 
the want of sufficient space in the museum, 8265-5271 Injurious effects of dust ay 
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Oldfield, Edmund. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


smoke on the marbles and other objects, 8271-8275 —-Reference to a proposal for 
the protection of the Nineveh and other sculptures, by means of glazing, 8276-8281. 


Suggestions with respect to the arrangement of the arts collections in the museum 
provided they are to be combined under one system with the National Gallery 8280- 
8287. 8318-8335 The coll-ction of sculptures and bronzes and the department of 
antiquities generally, should be kept distinct from the pictures, 8286 There would be 
no serious difficelry in removing the large monuments, &c. to another site, 8288, 8289 
—— Advantage of the site being in as drv and airy a situation as possib!e, such as the 
middle of Hyde Park, 8290-8300. 8337-8340 Amount of space requisite for the 
formation ofa new museum of antiquities considered ; the length of the present galleries, 
if placed in a right line, would be about a third of a mile, 8301-8317 Inexpediency of 
annexing the collection of medals in the museum exclusively either to a department 
devuted to art or to one devoted to archeology and literature, 8318-8335—-—Occasional 
existence of damp in the British Museum; means taken to avert it or to destroy its 


effects, 8339-8343. 


The removal of the museum to the suburbs would be an inconvenience to the public, 
8344 No inconvenience now arises from an over-crowding of the building ; the 
visitors attend with a more bond fide object than those who go to the National Gallery, 
8345-8356 Objection to there being any restriction to the admission of the public, 
8353 Plan of a new museum of antiquities produced, and explanations thereon, 
relative to the contents and arrangement of the galleries, and the probable space required 
for iis completion, 8357-8381 Use of the electrotype process in the Bntish Museum 
for duplicating certain objects ; advantage of its being further employed, 8382-8384 
Correction of a statement that it was usual to clean bronzes in the museum, ana that 
injury had been inflicted on them thereby; the only bronzes ever cleaned were a few 
brought home by Mr. Layard, and their value was much increased by the process, 


8385*-8388. 


Oldfield, Mr. Clumsy character of Mr. Oldfield’s proposed building for a new museum of 
antiquities, &c., as being arranged with a view to unlimited extension, Fergusson 8455~ 


8460. 


Omissions to Purchase. See Offers of Pictures. Piombo, Sebastiano del,2. Purchases 


(National Gallery), 3. 4. Raphael, 1. Regulations, &c. (National Gallery). 
Rembrandt. Solly Collection. Titi, Santo di. Van Eyck. Woodburn 
Collection. 


Onslow, Lord. Letter from Lord Onslow to witness, dated 25 April 1853, stating that in 
consequence of the over-cleaning, so injuriously practised in the National Gallery, he 
will probably revoke his bequest of certain pictures to that institution, Moore 2550. 


Orleans Gallery. Condemnation of the recent purchase of certain pictures from the 


Orleans family, Coningham 6982-6984. 6988. 


Ornamental Grounds. Witness sees no advantage in removing the gallery out of 
London and surrounding it with ornamental grounds, Hurlstone 7177-7180——In case 
of the gallery being removed it is very desirable to surround it with ornamental gardens, 
Dyce 7633 ; Russell 8190; T. Cubitt 8802 Contemplated formation of ornamental 
grounds on the estate at Kensington Gore, Bowring 8732, 87335 Sir W. Cubitt 10233- 


10235. 


Overstone, Right Hon. Lord. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Date of witness’s appoint- 
ment as a trustee of the National Gallery, 5344, 5346 The earlier system of manage- 
ment has not occupied witness’s attention, the present haz, 5347, 5348— The number 
of trustees by whom business shall be proceeded with at their meetings 1s regulated by 
the good sense of those present, 5349-5354— The minutes are confirmea at the 
following meeting, 5355-5357 Under the existing system the absence of the trustees 
in the vacation does not embarrass the management of the gallery, the Treasury being 
its real controller, 5358-5395 In cases of emergency the trastees can always be 
brought together in the vacation, 5366——Any modifications in the constitution of the 
National Gallery must be determined by the objects of the nation in forming it, and the 


nature of its contents, 5367, 5368. 3 "A 3 

The trustees can only purchase pictures with the consent of the Treasury ; it is obliga- 
tory on the keeper to assist the trustees with his advice as to purchases, 53605372 
Measures adopted by the trustees with reference to the offer of the Man rsp ection at 
Venice ; mission authorised by the Treasury to examine the collection, ire nei vg 
of the trustees on the report thereof, not to recommend its purchase, 5373-5380. 5389- 
5392 (Mr. Uwins.) Statement as to the valuation of the Manfrini petal, = i. y 
witness and Mr. Woodburn, 5380. 5382-5388——( Colonel Thwaites.) Witness z s he 
can produce the valuation referred to by last witness, 5381 ——( Lord ee ne oe 
with which witness has been connected, 5393 The National Gallery is controlled by 


the 
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Overstone, Right Hon. Lord. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


the Treasury, aided by the trustees as to details 3 desultory character of the latter’s pro- 
ceedings, 5394. 5414. 

Deficiency of our knowledge in matters of taste and art, 5395——Such pictures as the 
“Velasquez” recently bought, improve the public taste; suggestion as to lectures on 
art, 5396-5398. 5401——Purchases should be made as opportunities present them- 
selves, 5398, 5399 Degree in which the objects of a National Gallery must regulate 
the principles of purchase, 5400—-—Want of principle in the formation of the present 
collection, 5402 The “Velasquez” would attract the attention of a connoisseur, 
without reference to the celebrity of its painter; reasons for which it was purchased, 
5403, 5404—-—Witness declines a discussion as to the Spanish school, 5405——A 
National Gallery should contain specimens of every school, 5406-5409 Circumstances 
under which a union of collections of art might be beneficial, 5410 Injury sustained 
by the pictures in the present gallery, from the condition and situation of the building ; 
expediency of its removal, 5411-5413. 

Witness would substitute for the present defective constitution of management, one 
responsible and salaried head, who should be assisted by a council appointed by the 
Treasury, 5414-5420. 5432-5434——A like constitution should apply to a combined 
collection of art, 5421——It is not advisable to alter the practice as to the attendance of 
trustees at their meetings under their present constitution, 5422—— Witness would 
prevent the evil of opportunities of purchase being lost, by giving the head in his sug- 
gested constitution, an open credit to be used under conditions restrictive of abuse, 5429. 
5427, 5428. 5435——Minutes of the council’s transactions should be laid before Partia- 
ment, 5424-5426. 

No purchases are made without the sanction of the Treasury, 5429 Position, respon- 
sibility, and duties of the keeper of the gallery, 543°, 5431——Effect at sales from the 
trustees being known to be competitors, 5436-5438 ——The details of the Duke of 
Lucea’s sale are not known to witness, 5439——Witness had no commission from the 
trustees, respecting pictures, when lately on the continent, 5440. 


¥. 


Pacheco and Andrea del Sarto. Letter from R. Ford to Colonel Mure, m.P., Chairman, 
dated 24 May 1853, on Pacheco and Andrea del Sarto, App. 767. 


id 
i 
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; 
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Paduan School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with names of their 
principal followers, App. 800. 


EES 


ee —_— 
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Palma Vecchio. Lord Lansdowne purchased the picture by Palma Vecchio, (recently bought 
for the nation), it not being thought worth keeping i the trustees, Sir C. Eastlake 
6218-6220——-Strictures on the conduct of the trustees with respect to the purchase of 
the Marriage of St. Catherine, (attributed to Palma), which has been re-purchased from 
the nation by one of the trustees, Moore 9761, 9762. 


Palmaroli, ——. A celebrated Roman pictare-cleaner, referred to, Sir C. Eastlake 
4488 


Panel Pictures. Desiructive tendency of transferring pictures from panels to canvas, Sir 


C. Eastlake 6619-6624. 


Panetti, Domenico. Siatement as to the grounds on which a picture by Domenico Panetti 
was declined by the trustees, Sir C. Eastlake 5988-5992. 


Panizzi, Antonio. (Analysis of bis Evidence.)—Keeper of the printed books in the British 
Museum, 7832——-Great inconvenience arising from the insufficiency of the space 
devoted to the library; suggestions for its enlargement, 7833-7841. 7850-7859 
Recommended erection of seaniding in the middle of the quadrangle, which should 
accommodate 500,000 volumes, and serve more especially as a central reading-room, 
7834, 7835- 7841. 7850-7856 Objection to the removal of sworks of art from the 
Museum, as having too intimate a connexion with the library ; objects of natural history 
may however be very properly removed elsewhere, 7842-7849—-—At present, the quietest 
place for study in the library department is the general reading-room, 7856-7859—— 
All due facilities are given by the trustees to distinguished literary individuals who may 
wish to study in the building, 7860-7862. 


Pantheon, The (London). The Pantheon has a much greater number of visitors than the 
National Gallery, and the place, nevertheless, is kept free from dust, and the pictures are 
not injured by the effluvia from the crowds, Foggo 7357-7360. 
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Parliamentary Grants. A fixed sum should be annually proposed to Parliament for the 
purchase of pictures, Rep. xv-—-—Circumstances which must affect the grant for the 
ordinary purposes of the establishment, Dennistoun 5806——Explanation relative to 
witness's statement as to Mr. Hume’s opposition to grants for pictures, Sir C. Eastlake 


6575-—— See also Funds. Purchases (National Gallery), 3. 5. 


Parma School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with names of their 
principal followers, including painters of Modena and of other neighbouring places, from 
the earliest masters of note to Correggio, App. 805 From Correggio, 2b. 


Parmegiano. The Vision of St. Jerome was washed in 1852 with a sponge and water; a 
little mastic varnish was applied, on account of the great number of repairs done to it 
formerly, Seguier 679-686. 


Explanation as to the non-purchase by the British Museum of a collection of the works 
of Parmegiano, offered for sale some years ago, Carpenter 9118-9126. 


Patent Commissioners. Offer made to the Patent Commissioners to accommodate some 
portion of their models of inventions on the site at Kensington Gore, Bowring 8740. 


Peace and War, The. See Rubens, V. Wilson, Andrew. 


Pea-meal. Recommendation of a paste made from pea-meal for the removal of dirt from 
pictures, as preferable to either sponge or cotton with water, Bentley 1849, 1850. 1934, 
1935 Modern pictures may never require actual cleaning, if occasionally washed with 
pea-meal, and slightly rubbed over with varnish, but old pictures require a different treat- 
ment altogether, Stansfield 3725, 3726. 


Peel, Sir Robert, the late. Extract of letter from Sir R. Peel, 27 December 1846, respect- 
ing complaints made of the supposed over-cleaning of the pictures in the gallery, Lord 
Monteagle 5112 Opposition of Sir R. Peel to purchases of the early Italian school, 
Sir C. Eastlake 6023. 


Reference to his opinion, with respect to the centrality of the gallery, that persons of 
various classes would there meet in mutual good will, &c., Foggo 7390 Letter from 
the late Sir Robert Peel to witness quoted, as expressing certain objections to the cen- 
trality of the gallery, Russell 8186, 8187. 


Penkhnives. See Steel Instruments. 


Pennethorne, James. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Architect to the Board of Works and 
the Board of Woods and Forests, 8807 Has appeared before former Committees on 
the subject of removing or enlarging the National Gallery, 8808-8810——Has prepared 
several plans for its enlargement on the present site, 8811-8814 Explanation of a 
plan for a building (to contain paintings and sculptures) to be erected on the present 
site, including the barracks and workhouse at the back; the entire cost to the nation 
would be about 400,000 /.; 8815-8836 Without the barracks no suitable building 
can be erected even for the exhibition of pictures only, 8827, 8828. 


Objection to the sites proposed by the Committee of 1851; 8837, 8838 Site 
formerly contemplated by witness, viz., the small barracks adjoining the corner of 
Kensington Gardens, 8839-8844 Advantages of a site near the Gravel Pits in Ken- 
sington Gardens, 8845-8850——The site of Gore House, taking all circumstances into 
consideration, is the most eligible that can be adopted, 8850-8852——Suggested plan 
for a national building on this site ; explanation as to the height, frontage, &c., of the 
proposed edifice; contemplated allocation of the ground, &c., 8853-8881. 


[Second Examination.]—Before the Gore House property was purchased witness 
examined a site at the end of Rotten Row, bordering on Kensington Gardens, for the 
purpose of erecting a National Gallery thereon ; plans of the locality, &c., produced, 
10311-10316 It would be an improvement on this plan if the building were removed 
further into Kensington Gardens towards the basin, 10316. 10321-10325 The length 
of the building proposed by witness would be about 625 feet, 10317 Consideration 
of a suggestion that the site be removed somewhat more eastward, and to a point 
directly opposite the Kensington Gore estate ; objections to this site as being less 
desirable and involving more expense than that proposed by witness, 10318-10320. 
10326-10358. 

Contemplated elevation by artificial means of the site suggested at the end of Rotten 
Row, 10324. 10329. 10348-10352. 10355 The existence of a row of private houses, 
near the turnpike need not be prejudicial to this site, as, by means of ornamental 
grounds, their appearance could be concealed from the gallery, 10325. 10358 If the 
building can be kept well back from the road, its advantages as a site, independently 
of expense or public convenience, are still preferable to the suggested site opposite 
the Gore House estate, 10356-10363—— The centre of Hyde Park is the finest site 
for architectural effect on account of its commanding position, 1 0364, 10365. 

In the event of a public thoroughfare for vehicles, &c., being made across the park, 
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it is more desirable that the road be on the surface, and that the broad walk through 
Kensington Gardens be used for the purpose, under certain restrictions, and orna- 
mentally arranged, than that a tunnelled road along the sunk fence be provided, 10366~ 
10389. 10406 If the site near the gravel pits were decided on the park gates should 
necessarily remain open during the night, which would be exceedingly objectionable, 
10390-10400. 10404, 10405 Some situation in Hyde Park is on the whole the must 
desirable that can be selected, 10401. 10407—10410——Kensington Palace itself would 
be the finest and most appropriate site about London, 10402, 10403. 


Periodical Investigations. Desirableness of periodical investigations in matters of art, by 
Committees of the House of Commons, Sir C. Eastlake 6559-6562. 


Periodical Meetings of the Trustees. Extract from the Minutes of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery, 10 June 1840, respecting fixed periods for their meeting, App. 
734. See also Meetings of the Trustees. 


Petersburgh, St. Explanation as to the collections of sculpture and painting being under 
the same roof at St. Petersburgh, Baron De Klenze 9363 Building by witness of 
the museum of art and antiquity at St. Petersburgh, which is arranged on the same 
principle as the Pinacothek at Munich, with respect to light and the hanging of the 
pictures, Xc., ib. 9393, 9394. 9401. 9403. 9410, 9411 Answers to queries on the 
national collections and museums of fine arts at St. Petersburgh, App. 753 et seq. 836. 


PICTURE-CLEANERS: 


1. Generally. 
2. Qualifications requisite in a Cleaner. 


1. Generally: 


Great difference of opinion existing amongst picture-cleaners as to the best process to 
be adopted ; witness makes no special secret of the mode pursued by him, Seguier 454- 
462—— Witness’s knowledge of picture-cleaning has been derived from long practice 
rather than from study, id. 503, 504 Witness would not object to acquaint his 
employers with the nature of the processes used by him in cleaning pictures, Bolton 966, 
967—— Refusal of witness to clean certain pictures for the trastees in 1844, on account 
of the limited discretion and authority vested in him, Brown 1097-1106. 1150-1156. 
1176 Reluctance of witness to reveal the processes used by him in cleauing, Farrer 
1255-1259; Bentley 1741-1745 The discretion of cleaning must always be entrusted 
to one person, Farrer 1497-1499——-Witness has had extensive practice as a picture- 
cleaner, and learnt the art entirely by practical experience, Bentley 1732*-1736, 


Generally speaking cleaners are mere empirics, Coningham 3040 Possibility of 
cleaning being properly performed; in such cases it should be left to the discretion of 
the cleaner, 76. 3134-3138 Unnecessary mystery made by cleaners of the processes 
used by them, which are nevertheless generally well known, Sir 7’. Sebright 3480-3483 
Circumstance of witness having had some of his own pictures cleaned when abroad, 
and having entrusted the process to the discretion of the operator, Cheney 4323-4331 
Picture-cleaners are too fond of practising their art; some of them describe it as a 
fascinating occupation; it is also interesting to painters, Sir C. Eastlake 4701, 4702. 


2. Qualifications requisite in a Cleaner : 

Every cleaner should have a knowledge of chemistry, and of the peculiarities of the 
works of the old masters, Brown 1234, 1235——Necessity for every picture-cleaner being 
acquainted with the different schools of art, and the several modes of glazing, &c., Farrer 
15343; WMieuwenhuys 1730, 1731 Clear sight and great presence of mind are very 
essential in cleaning, Nieuwenhuys 1606-1609 Advantage of the cleaner being 
thoroughly conversant with the works of the old masters, and being acquainted with the 
vehicle employed in each case, Sir E. Landseer 4172, 4173. 

See also Assistant Cleaners. Brown, Mr. Chemistry. Cleaner to the Gallery. 

Farrer, Mr. Palmaroli, —. 


Picture-cleaning. See Cleaning. 


Pictures. Statement of the number of pictures now in the National Gallery, distinguish- 
ing those at Marlborough House, App. 735 Number and designation of pictures 
belonging to the National Collection, at present deposited in other localities, and from 
what cause, 7b. 749. 


Pinacotheh ( Munich). Building of the Pinacothek at Munich, by witness, adverted to; 
size of the rooms and arrangement of the piciures, &c., Baron De Klenze 9392. 9395- 
9400. 9404~9408. 9414. 
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PIoMBO, SEBASTIANO DEL: 


1. The Raising of Lazarus. 
2. The Holy Paniiy -s 


1. The Raising of Lazarus: 


This work was washed in 18 
s 2w Se ie ; ; 
was rubbed over it as being de = bl] ith a sponge and water, and a little mastic varnish 
- Seguier 679~686.'721~72 3 wa le on account of the considerable number of repairs, 
from the Raisins of ties ti ree formerly adopted by witness to remove the worms 
an Moe te ee eatlar ees this picture can hardly be said to have deteriorated since it 
think thie eee K A Kuk 719, 720 Opinion of the keeper of the gallery, in 1836, 
ct ml pidaad . ab in a very perfect state, ib. go3-90s—— The Sebastiano del 
pias gered by the recent washing; this work has been growing darker f 
some time, Furrer 1349-135 Mahle choran growing darker for 
PALE ip ge Seidel ia 3 Noble character of the picture adverted to, as bearing 
coop n former years with Raphael’s Transfiguration, Moore 9953 ‘ 


2. The Holy Family: 
S ca . se . 
Sale of this work in 1849 adverted to, as an instance of the culpable neglect of the 


trustees in omitting to secure valuable acquisitions; it was purchased by Mr. Thomas 


Plague at Ashdod, The. See Poussin, Nicholas, Il. 


Plass, Augustus Frederick. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has copied pictures in the National 
Gallery for the last sixteen years, 9248 Was previously a student at the British 
Museum, 9249— How far there is inconvenience to the students at the gallery in their 
periods of admission being too limited ; privilege enjoyed by the Royal Academy students, 
9250-9252 Insnfficient space at present devoted to the pictures, 9253-9255 A 
removal of the gallery to Kensington would not be objectionable to the students gene- 
rally, 9256-9258. 9286-9239——The pictures are fast deteriorating on the present site, 
9258-9260 Inconvenience to the students of the pictures being covered with glass; it 
might, however, be removed during the copying, 9261-9265 The several classes of 
pictures are generally in equal demand among the students, g266-9280—— Inefficient 
ventilation of the gallery adverted to, 9281-9283 ——Advaatage to the students of the 
departments of sculpture and painting bemg combined under one: building, 9284, 


9285. 


Plaster Casts. See Casts. 


Portraits (British Museum). The collection of portraits would be a valuable addition te the 
National Gallery, as an illustration of history, Hawkins 7772-7774- 


Poussin, NICHOLAS: 
1. Characteristics of this Painter. 
Ii. The Plague at Ashdod: 


1. Its Cleaning defended. 
9. Condemnation of the Cleaning. 


Ill. Whe Cephalus and Aurora ; its Condition, §c. 


I. Characteristics of this Painter: | 
Nicholas Poussin never used real glazing on the surface of his pictures, Bolton 1061, 
1062 A large proportion of Poussin’s pictures are painted on red grounds, Moore 
2160 As a coluurist or for finish he cannot be compared with the Venetian masters, 
ib. 2177~2180 —— Dangerous effect of cleaning on the glazing of Poussin’s pictures, 


Sir C. Eastlake 4767-477°- 


Il. The Plague at Ashdod: 
1. Its Cleaning defended: 

Approval of the cleaning of this picture, Uwins 58. 69——The surface of the work 
was not penetrated in the cleaning, and. no repairs were done to it; simple mastic varnish 
was used, Seguier 612-617 Improvement effected by the cleaning, ib. —--How far 
this work has been improved by cleaning, Bolton 1023. 1028-1030——The_ Plague at 
Ashdod was always an exceedingly imperfect picture, and from its being painted on a 
gradualiy becoming more perceptible, will in course of time be 
art; the cleaning did not at all alter its condition in this respect, 


red ground, which is 
quite lost as a work of 
Uwins 3185-3200. 
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Poussin, NicHoLAs—continved: 
I]. The Plague at Ashdod—continued : 
2. Condemnation of the Cleaning : 


The Plague at Ashdod has been over-cleaned, Farrer 1404, 1405 It has lost 
harmony by the cleaning, but the glazing has not been disturbed, Bentley 1876-1878, 
1958-1969 The Plague at Ashdod has suffered much by cleaning, and the glazing 
or upper surface of the original work has been removed from the greater part of it, 
Moore 2153-2180 Present inharmonious and disagreeable appearance of the Picture ; 
witness is not intimate with its former condition, Hart 3271-3275——The former un- 
satisfactory condition of the Plague at Ashdod has been rendered worse by the cleaning, 
which was a specially injudicious risk in this case, Dennistoun 3377-3379-—-Remarks 
of Mr. Buchanan on the cleaning of the Plague at Ashdod, to the effect that cleaning 
was not required, and has been exceedingly injurious, App. 769. 


Ill. The Cephalus and Aurora ; its Condition, &c. 3 


The Cephalus and Aurora is a more deeply painted work than the Plague at Ashdod ; 
it is in a fine condition, and does not require cleaning, Moore 2162. 2181-2184. 


one of the trustees of the National Gallery ; grounds for this objection, Hurlstone 6724~ 


6733 Expediency of not admitting into the management of the gallery any person 
who may have a divided allegiance, or may from any cause be adverse to the interests of 


Previous Cleanings. Liability of repairs or repaints effected in previous cleanings to be 
brought away by applications which would not affect the original surface of an old 
seasoned picture, Rep. xi Imperfect state of many pictures in the gallery, from their 
having undergone previous cleanings in former times ; in some instances the repairs and 
blemishes are almost imperceptible, Uwins 181-189—— Any injuries now apparent in the 
nine pictures cleaned in 1852 may have been occasioned by former cleanings, but con- 
cealed under the subsequent accumulation of dirt upon the surface, Hart 3246-3250 

Mucb that is unsatisfactory in the present condition of the recently cleaned pictures 
is due to what may have been done to them on former occasions ; the concealment of 

. defects disclosed by the cleaning would still further improve the pictures, Russell 489 5- 


4901. 4939-4945. 


Prints, &c. (British Museum). Opinion that the prints in the museum should be combined 
with the sculptures «nd paintings in the proposed combined departments of art, Sir R. 
Westmacott 9062-9064——Objections to the collection of prints and drawings being 
separated from the library and attached instead to the National Gallery, Carpenter 
9143-9148. 9157-9167. 

Faulty administration of the affairs of the print department before the appointment 
of Mr. Carpenter, Hawkins 6853——Considerable additions made to the department of 
prints and drawings since witness has been at the head of it } present size and character 
of the collection, Carpenter go80-go82. 9100-9106—— Insufficiency of the present space 
devoted to the exhibition of the prints, ib. 9083-9086——Room proposed to be built by 
Mr. Smirke to afford the necessary accommodation, ib. go86-gogo. 


Suggested employment of screens or frames covered with glass for the exhibition of the 
prints; chronological arrangement might thus be better effected, and the prints could 
be changed every three or four years, Carpenter 9089. 9991-9099. 9128, 9129. g149- 
9156. 9168——The several classes of piints are generally in equal demand, ib. 9107-9112 
— —The great mass of visitors to the department are students, who are allowed to make 
sketches from the prints, 7b. 9111-9113——There are about 130,000 prints and from 
6000 to 6500 drawings in the museum, ib. 9100, 9101—— The prints of the works of the 
old masters have of late years consid« rably advanced in. price, id. 9182-9184. 


See also Framing of Prints and Drawings. Purchases ( British Museum). | Washing 
(British Museum). 


Private Collections. Belief that the pictures in the National ee have not been worse 
treated in the cleaning, &c. than those in private collections, Sir Bi. Landseer 4197-4200. 


Proceedings of the Committee. Rep. xix et seq. 
Processes of Cleaners. See Picture Cleaners, 1. 


Prussia. Answers to queries on the national collections and museums of fine arts in 
Prussia, App. 753 et seq. 


Public, The. See Admission of the Public. Working Classes, ’ 
Public 
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pe eile _ Greater sensitiveness of public opinion on subjects of art, as compared 

wit ot er subjects, Dennistoun 5799, 5800 —— Newspaper and other criticisms to which 
the director proposed by witness would be exposed ; extent to which public opinion is 
expressed on the continent, Sir C. Eastlake 6329-6336-—The present inquiry is attri- 
buted by witness to the central position of the gallery, in being the more under the public 
eye, Hurlstone 7133. 71'74-7176.——See also Working Classes. 


Public Taste. Deficiency of the public knowledge as to matters of taste and art, Lord 
Overstone 5395—— The National Gallery does not fulfil the conditions to be expected 
from a national collection, Dennistoun 5746 Preference of the public for the severe 
and earlier school of ait; degree in which it may be beneficial, 2b. 5837-5840——--Wit- 
ness 1s not prepared to say that the establishment of the National Gallery bas had any 
effect in improving the public taste ; a love of art is more generally spread than it was a 
few years ago, Sir C. Eastlake 6459-6463. 6481, 6482. : 


The gallery has done much to improve the public taste, and to promote the progress of 
art, but its effects have been far inferior to what they would have been under a. better 
system of management, Hurlstone 6784-6793—— Excellent effects of the British Museum 
in educating the people in works of art, Sir R. Westmacott 9030, 9031 Vitiated taste 
and judgment imputed to the public with respect to the art of painting, of which, in its 
purity, they are at present quite ignorant ; how far such depreciation of art has increased 
of late years, Moore 9968-9972. 9987. 9995-10009——The purchase of inferior pictures 
though they may be al] the more pleasing to the public, is very reprehensible, ib. 9987- 
9994: ; 

See also Velasquez, II. 1. 


Purchases ( British Museum). Each department of the British Museum has a sum allotted 
to it by annual vote; the same objections have presented themselves in regard thereto 
as have been already urged against an annual grant for the purchase of pictures ; but the 
sums have been small, Lord Aberdeen 5332, 5323 Approval generally of the present 
system of management as regards purchases by the heads of the departments under the 
control of the trustees, Hamilton 8885-8889. 8948-8987 —— Discretion vesied in Mr. 
Panizzi in purchasing for the printed book department, ib. 8985-8987. 

Restrictions imposed upon the heads of the departments in making purchases, and 
opportunities of valuable acquisitions frequently lost thereby, Hawkins 7706-7711. 7795- 
7801 Reference to the occurrence of mistakes under the management of the British 
Museum, in neglecting to purchase certain valuable prints about five years ago, Ford 
7919-7924- 

System pursued in making purchases of prints, &c.; the trustees are most anxious not 
to neglect any opportunities for valuable additions; discretion occasionally exercised by 
witness in obtaining rare acquisitions, Carpenter 9114-9126. 9170-9181 Judicious 
manner in which purchases have been made for the department of prints and drawings ; 
this is attributable 10 the discretion exercised by Mr. Carpenter as director, rather than 
to the management of the trustees, Wellesley 9653-9658. 


See also Parmegiano. 


J 
PuRCHASES (NATIONAL GALLERY): 


1. System pursued hitherto by the Trustees in their Purchases. 

2. Absence of any principle in the acquisition of Works of Art; Schools to 
which the Trustees have chiefly confined their Purchases. 

Opportunities missed of making advantageous Purchases; Causes thereof. 

Condemnation of the Purchases made by the Trustees of late years. 

Suggestions with regard to the future. 

Purchases of Pictures Abroad. 

Papers laid before the Committee. 


IS ORY 


1. System pursued hitherto by the Trustees in their Purchases: 


The responsibility of negotiating the purchase of pictures was attached originally to 
the office of keeper; by the Treasury instruction of 1845 the keeper is relieved there- 
from, and the duty has consequently devolved upon the trustees, who appear from an 
early date to have exercised it, Rep. il-v. 

Regulation laid down for securing the authenticity of pictures before their purchase, 
Sir C. Eastlake 4645 et seq. The trustees can only purchase pictures with the consent 
of the ‘Treasury ; it is obligatory on the keeper to assist the trustees with his advice as to 
purchases, Lord Overstone 5369-5372- 5429-—— Purchases for the National Gallery with 
which witness has been connected, 7b. §393 Effect at sales of the trustees being 
known to be competitors, id. 5436-5438. . 

Details of the purcliases made by the trustees since 1835, Christie 5616-5633 
Attendance of officers from the gallery at witness’s sales ; Mr. Seguier and Sir C. Eastlake 
have generally purchased, ib. 5675-5682—— W hoever attends to bid for the National 
Gallery should not be known as such, 2b. §702-5705——It was the practice of the 
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PuRCHASES (NATIONAL GALLER ¥)—continued. 
1 System pursued hitherto by the Trustees in their Purchases—continued, 


trustees to have witness’s report, as keeper, on the merits of pictures offered, Sir C. East- 
‘ake 6010-6014. 6016-6019—— Mode in which the trustees obtained information as to 
the eligibility of offers, ib. 6015. 6020-6022. 6075. 6187——Suggestions made by witness 
as to purchases, ib. 6025-6027—-—Remarks made in Parliament lessened the disposition 
of the trustees to make purchases, th, 6034-6041. 6045-6053—— Witness is not aware 
of any rule preventing the trustees from recommending to Parliament the purchase of 
collections, 7b. 6088, 6089. 

Witness has no knowledge as to purchases not being made from 1847 to 1851, Sir C, 
Eastlake 6042-6044——Reason of purchases being suspended at times, ib. 6202 The 
evils in the present system of purchasing pictures for the gallery arise from the defective. 
ness of the institution, and not from lack of zeal in the trustees, 7b. 6226-6228 Details 
of a purchase just concluded at Christie’s, in illustration of the mode in which pictures 
may be recommended to the trustees, and showing the necessity of immediate action on 
their part, without attending to the regulations of the Treasury, 7b, 7027-7052 Mode 
in which purchases were effected for the gallery during its earlier periods, Thwaites 9578- 


9685. 


2. Absence of any principle in the acquisition of Works of Art; Schools to which 
the Trustees have chiefly confined their Purchases: 


No system has been pursued hitherto in the acquisition of pictures ; the gallery ought 
to comprise everything that can show the progress of art; but this sould not at present 
be made too much an object, Lord Aberdeen 5334-5341 Degree in which the objects 
of a National Gallery must regulate the principles of purchase, Lord Overstone §400——. 
Want of principle in the formation of the present collection, ib, 5402—-—Absence of 
system in purchases made by the trustees ; their preference for the schools of Bologna 
and the Netherlands, Dennisioun 5829. 5891 * el of supplying the deficiency 
of works of the Italian, Flemish, German and Upper Rhine schools, id. 5830-5836—— 
Principle which should guide the trustees in their purchases; instance of a recent Spanish 
picture bought by them, 2d, 5841. 5846. 5850, 5851. 

Pictures were purchased solely for their individual merit, and without reference to any 
historical or chronological system, Sir C. Eastlake 6023, 6024, 6028——The trustees 
purchased chicfly of the Flemish and Bolognese schools, ib. 6029——The principle 
chiefly influencing the trustees in purchases was to onfine themselves to pictures of the 
highest merit, id, 6059. 6066. 6068, Go69 In forming a collection oa any fixed system, 
such as Prince Albert’s, a certain discretion must obtain, Sir C. Eastlake 6071. 6073, 
6074 The trustees did not make purchases on any systematic principle, ib. 6073——-— 
Difficulty felt by witness in offering advice in regard tu the schools from which purchases 
should be selected, i, 6476-6480. 


3. Opportunities missed of making advantageous Purchases ; Causes thereof : 


Neglect by the present managing body of sundry opportunities of ac uiring valuable 
works for the gailery; within the last three years, the collection might have been made 
one of the finest in the world, Foggo 7257. 7329-7342 ——Several Opportunities have 
recently been lost for making valuable additions to the gallery, Furd 8001-8004 —— 
How far the omission to make purchases is attributable to the want of funds, or the 
fault of the trustees, Wellesley 9562-9614 Mentivn of several valuable acquisitions 
which the trustees have neglected to secure, though they have had ample opportunities of 
doing so, Moore 9749-9753- 9805, 9806. 9834-9844. 

Many opportunities of making advantageous purchases have slipped by, because there 
has not been time to apply to the Treasury ; instance in regard to a recent sale of Spanish 
pictures, Sir C. Eastlake 6297. 6307-6313——The opportunities missed of purchasing 
pictures have resulted both from the number of trustees, and from their having no money 
at their disposal, 1b. 6374, 6375- 


4. Condemnation of the Purchases made by the Trustees of late years : 


The large prices occasionally given for single pictures might have bought a dozen valuable 
pictures of the early schools, Christie 5733-5736——Condemnation of the proceedings 
of the present trustees, with respect to purchases made by them, as well as for omitting to 
purchase certain works which were really worthy of the gallery, Coningham 6955-6957. 
6961-6988 Injudicious purchases made for the gallery of three pictures by Guido, 
and of the Soult Titian, Foggo 7315-7320 Consideration of the manner in which 
purchases have been made under the present system; charges of omission and commis- 
sion brought against the trustees ; anticipated improvement under the proposed system of 
one director, Wellesley 9541-9614. 961 8-9639. 9659-9661. 


Evidence in detail, coudemnatory of the system of purchasing for the gallery since 1843, 
both as regards omission and commission, Moore 9739-9860 Prior to 1843 the pur- 
chases were on the whole satisfactory, 1b. 9743——Since that “sg 18 pictures have 


been bought, either under the keepership or trusteeship of Sir Eastlake, only _ 
whic 
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4. Condemnation of the Purchases, &c,—continued. 


which is unexceptionuble, ib, 9744-9748 Out of the entire number only six have any 
pretence of belonging to the purer and greater periods of art, ib. 9746, 9747——Partial 
condemnation of the purchases of the Jewish Rabbi, by Rembrandt ; of Gerard Dow's 
portrait of himself, and of the Temptation of St. Anthony, by A. C 


; aracci, on the score 
of better works having been obtainable for less money, 2b. 9805, 9806——Nine of the 
urchases (not hitherto criticised by witness) are altogether indefensible, ib. 9806 


The pictures purchased since 1843, are not only of a degenerate period of art, but are, 
most of them, bad and damaged Specimens of their class; further comments upon them 
severally, ib. 9941, 9942. 994 5-9950—— During the same time works of the finest period of 


art, and of exceeding value, might have been purchased for the gallery at extremely mode- 


rate prices ; enumeration of these pictures ; showing also the amounts fetched by them at 


public sales, as contrasted with the exorbitant sums paid for the gallery purchases, 7b. 
9942-9944. 9950-10004—-—[t is only since 1843, that the purchases have been so 
exceedingly ill-advised, 2b. 9958, 9959 ——The injudiciousness .of the purchases cannot 
be amere matter of opinion, inasmuch as they chiefly comprise works of inferior schools 


and degenerate periods of art, id. 9960-9963. 9981-9g9y4. 
5. Suggestions with regard to the future : 


Every recommendation for the purchase of a picture should originate with the pro- 
posed director of the gallery, and be made in writing to the trustees, Rep. xv A 
fixed sum should be annually proposed to Parliament for the purchase of pictures, and 
placed at the disposal of the trustees, ib——The most important duty attached to the 
management, and involving the greatest amount of responsibility, is that of picture pur- 
chasing, 7b. xvi. 


Expediency of the nation purchasing works in good condition, and of not cleaning 
them, Coningham 3101-3105——Purchiases of importance should be sanctioned by the 
House of Commons ; authority should also be given to a limited body of trustees 16 give 
a positive recommendation for the purchase of any picture, Lord Aberdeen 5316-5320 
In cases of purchases, a jury of experts might be called in, ib. 5329, 5330 The 
objections to an annual vote for the purchase of pictures would be obviated by the respon- 
sibility of purchase resting on one individual, ib. 5334. 5340——Purchases should be 
made as opportunities present themselves, Lord Overstone 5398, 5399. 


Whether expedient to purchase whole galleries, and then draft off such pictures as 
were not wanted, considered, Christie 5739-5745 The trustees should have power to 
sell such portions of collections bought by them as it is not desirable to retain, Dennistoun 
§817-5820——No opportunity of purchasing fine pictures should be allowed to pass, 
Sir C. Eastlake 6070, 6071——1t would be desirable to purchase collections when the 
opportunity occurred, and either sell the inferior pictures or give them to provincial 
galleries, 2b. 6090-6105. 

Class of works most desirable to be purchased, as well for the sake of students as for 
the public, Coningham 6959, 6960. 6987-6989——The commiitee of taste proposed by 
witness need not consist of artisis or professed connoisseurs, Moggo 7258. 7273 ——Their 
responsibility in making purchases should be entirely of a moral and honourable kind, 
ib. 7259-7261. 

Power to be vested in the director, proposed by witness, with respect to purchases 5 
he should have control over a sum placed at his disposal by Parliament; but in special 
cases requiring a large expenditure, he should consult the Home Secretary, Ford 7899: 
7994-7931. 8017-8026. 8050-8056. 8062-8066——Probability of but very few mis- 
takes occurring in the purchases made by the director ; he might, it he found it hase: 
consult competent persons as to the expediency of any purchase, ib. 7900- 7907-7917. 
7900. 7991 How far it might be expedient for Parliament to decide generally 
upon the class of works to be more especially purchased by the director, ib. 7990, 7991. 
8050. 8154 A sum of §,000/. or 10,0001. should be placed at the disposal of the 
director, to enable him to lay hands on a picture at a moment’s notice, ib. 7926-7931. 


8055, 8056. 8062-8066. 


The expenditure and the system generally, for the first few years, a oe he as 
would facilitate great rapidity of collection, Russe/l 8089. 8095 . vi beaper id eae 
ceeding proposed to be taken severally by the council of are ore ae a te re 
&e. with respect to purchases ; probability of their opinions clas nng 3 se MN + 
the responsibility should be vested, 2b. 8096-8110. See ped ahae ow feed it may be 
desirable that Parliament should lay down any rules for the guic be uence! 
ment in purchasing works of a certain character or yp art, e Le ‘ He rm 
Résumé of witness’s proposed ssytem of purchasing, as nabs “3 een hec : 
against improper expenditure, 2d. 8167-8174—— How far any age ‘Ss a ae NT 
by Parliament over the director in the class of purchases made by a x het: eg 
should be general, and he should act on his own judgment as muc p : 


lesley 9618-9620. 9630-9639. 
0.59. 
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PURCHASES (NATIONAL GALLERY)—continued. 


6. Purchases of Pictures Abroad : 


The proposed trustees should be empowered to send one or more of their number 
abroad to examine and report upon pictures offered to them, Dennistoun 5808, 5809—— 
The purchase should be made on the resolution of the majority of the Board, id. 5809, 
§810——Individual trustees might buy pictures at their own risk when travelling, but 
only receive cost price for them from the Board, ib. 5811. 


In special cases, one of the committee of taste might purchase pictures abroad, and, 
if necessary, the other members should go and see them beforehand, Foggo 7262-7264, 
7274, 7275—~~ Pictures in foreign countries may, as a general rule, be readily acquired 
without sending persons to look after them, ib. 7400-7404-——Proposed employment 
of competent persons to travel for the purpose of inspecting or purchasing works suit- 
able for the projected collections of art, Dyce 7450, 7451. 7630-7632. 


7. Papers luid before the Committee : 


Copy of the “ existing regulations ” alluded to in p. 49 of the return laid before the 
House of Commons in February 1853 (Parliamentary Paper, No. 104), by which the 
trustees are precluded from recommending to the Treasury the purchase of the works of 
living artists, App. 748. 

Number and designation of the pictures offered for sale or as gifts since 1847, which, 
while otherwise eligible, have been declined by the trustees from want of room for their 
accommodation, App, 750. 


List of pictures purchased or accepted, as gift or bequest, by the trustees, since the 
lowest date specified in the catalogue of the collection appended to the Report of the 
Committee on National Gallery, in the year 1850, with the prices paid for the purchased 
pictures, App. 750. 

See also Additions to the Collection. _ Combined Depariments of Art, 3. Drawings. 
Fiesch Gallery. Funds. Giorgione. Holbein. Lawrence Collection. 
Living Artists. Lucca Collection. | Manfrini Collection. Munich. Palma 
Vecehio. Panetti, Domenico. Piombo, Sebastiano del, 2. Raphael, i.  Rem- 
brandt. Responsibility. Solly Collection, Soult Collection. Titian. 
Treasury, The. Van Eyck. Velasquez, II. 1. 2. 


Q. 


Queen of Sheba. See Claude’s Pictures, IL. 2. 


Quorum of Trustees. No number of trustees has ever been established as the quorum to 


constitute a meeting, Rep. v Number of trustees required for a quorum of their meet- 
ings; extent to which the necessity of a quorum has been disregarded, Sir C. Eastlake 
5958-5966—— Under a continued trusteeship of unpaid amateurs, &c., there would be 
no difficulty in providing for the attendance of a quorum of the trust at periodical meet- 
ings, Russell 8084-8089. 8139, 8140. 8215-8218. 


R. 


Raising of Lazarus, The. See Piombo, Sebastiano del, 1. 


RAPHAEL: 


1. Non-purchase, by the Trustees, of several of his Works commented on. 
2. Former Cleaning of the Vision of a Knight adverted to. 
3. Proposed removal of the Cartoons from Hampton Court. 


1. Non-purchase, by the Trustees, of several of his Works commented on: 


Witness has no knowledge of the tapestries, after Raphael’s cartoons, bought for the 
Berlin Gallery, having been for sale in England in 1840, Sir C. Eastlake 6168-6171 
——Witness does not recollect two cartoons by a Paee) being refused in 1846, 1b. 6189- 
6192-——-Enumeration of several valuable woiks of Raphael omitted to be purchased by 
the trustees, Moore 9834-9844. 9852-9854 —— Four Raphaels have been sold since 
1843, the entire cost of which was considerably less than the amount paid for the Boar 
Hunt of Velasquez, ib. 9834-9844——Purchase by witness of the Apollo and Marsyas 
for 70 ¢. 7 s.; opinion as to the authenticity and exceeding merit of this work, for which 
1,000 /, have since been offered, ib. 9837-9844. 


2. Former Cleaning of the Vision of a Knight adverted to: 


Witness had nothing to do with the cleaning of the Vision of a Knight some years 
since, Seguier 703-7083——The piciure has not been cleaned since its purchase from Mr. 
Egerton; Mr. Woodburn was consulted as to the purchase; statement reported to have 
been made by him that the picture had been cleaned and damaged ; witness does not 
believe there is any foundation for it, Sir C. Eastlake 4639-4649. 


3. Proposed 
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RAPHAEL~-continued, 


3. Proposed removal of the Cartoons from Hampton Court : 

‘Phe cartoons at Hampton i 

pr peed ae —— re ae ng ir if saree from the influence 
aes ) 1e protection of glass coverines, the 

cartoons at Hampton Court would be quite secure in the National Gallery, Hurlstone 


7155-7157 The removal of th “t oe ene 
Foggo 7263. 7308, "ieioizaG%s € cartoons to the National Gallery is very desirable, 


Regent’s Park. The next best site to the 
end of Portland Place ; possibility of 
means by which a proper dr 


present would be in the Regent’s Park, at the 
8 ground being obtained there for the purpose, and 
ainage could be effected, Fergusson 8443. 8501-8519. 
ulations ( British Museu ini ' 
_— she sitsteayer- tery aws, containing regulations for 
gene g ’ es ees from time to time, Hawkins 


7698-7701. 


Shegeelenans {a nen Gallery). The only documents in the nature of regulations 
tis 85 _ i ih. RP 3 € minutes appointing the keeper and assistant and the trustees 
My OE Ag NEP: INT > nO Account has been given as to the regulations referred to in the 
minute-book of the trustees, further than that the term alluded to such usages as pre- 
vailed, 2b. v——The want of regulations, comparatively unimportant in the infancy of the 
institution, became more serious as the business increased ; expediency of the Treasury 
or the trustees themselves having supplied tiis deficiency, i+.——The control exercised 
by the trustees rested on usage, and not upon any rules or resolutions, ib. x. 


Until very recently witness was not aware of the existence ofa Treasury document, dated 
13 March 1824, containing certain instructions to Mr. William Seguier, the first keeper 
of the gallery, on the subject of pictnre-cleaning, Uwins 16-20 Regulations or instruc- 
tions issued to Mr, William Seguier relative to cleaning, alluded to, Sir C. Eastlake 
4406-4409——Such regulations were mere minutes or resolutions of the trustees, id. 
4410, 4411 Instructions laid down by trustees present at one meeting have bes 
entirely lost sight of by those present at another meeting, and different directions given : 
exemplification thereof with respect to the cleaning of pictures by washing, ib. 4419, 
4413. 7 
Witness received no instructions, when appointed a trustee 
idea entertained by him as to bis responsibility on undertaking 
He is not aware of the existence of any regulations with reference to cleaning, Russeli 
4808-481 2—— Minute of the gth February 1852, as to all alteration of practice in respect 
to occasional cleaning ; circumstances which gave rise to this regulation, ib. 4814-4821 
Witness cannot agree with Sir C. Eastlake in the opinion that the directions of the 
trustees in regard to the cleaning of the pictures were overpassed; Mr. Seguier did no 
more than remove the oid varnish from the pictures, and re-varnish them, ib, 4839-4843 
The phrase “ regulations,” used in the returns made of the minutes of the trustees, 
merely applies to usages that prevailed; none exist in writing, Lord Monteagle 4966—— 
Date of appointment of Mr. William Seguier; there were no instructions or regulations 
of any kind laid down by the Treasury, Lord Aberdeen 5273-5278 Manner in which 
Mr. Seguier exceeded the directions of the trustees to remove the varnish from certain 


pictures, Sir C. Eastlake 5934-5936. 


There is a printed code of | 
€ are revised by the trust 


, as to his powers or duties ; 


the office, Russel/4782-4791 


Copy of the “Regulations for the care of the Pictures,” mentioned in p- 41 of the 
Return of minutes of meetings of trustees, laid before the House of Commons in February 
1853, (Parl. Paper, No. 104), App. 748 Copy of the “ Existing Regulations,” alluded 
tu ia p. 49 of the same Return, by which the trustees are precluded from recominending 
to the Treasury the purchase of the works of living artists, 2. 


See also Cleaner to the Gallery. Cleaning, I. 1. Keeper of the Gallery, 3. 4. 
Purchases (National Gallery), 1.5.7.  Seguier, Mr. John, 1. Uwins, Mr., 3. 


Rembrandt. Uncautious manner in which water was applied to and removed from the pic- 
ture of the Woman taken in Adultery, when washed by Mr. Seguier and his assistant ; 
injury likely to arise in consequence, Moore 2371=2381— Objection to the purchase by 
the trustees of Rembiandt’s portrait of himself, as being desperately injured, 7b. 9860. 
Information with regard to a Rembrandt belonging to the Archbishop of York, into which 
witness, by Mr. Thane’s desire, introduced the head of a black man, Lance 5230-5253. 


See also Purchases (National Gallery), 4. 


REMOVAL OF THE GALLERY: 


1. Expediency of such Removal. 
2. Objections thereto. 


1. Expediency of such Removal : 


Injury sustained by the pictures in the present gallery from the condition and situation 
of the building ; expediency of its removal, Lord Overstone 541 1-5413—— A better he 
ation for the vallery might be selected by going westward, Faraday 5525-5527 Vi- 
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REMOVAL OF THE GALLERY—continued. 
1. Expediency of such Removal—continued. 


dence in support of the projected removal of the gallery: to Kensington, Sir C. Lastlake 
4685-4691 ; Dyce 7490-7515. 7621, 7622; Ford 7944-7948. 7964-7968 ; Russell 8184 ; 
Plass 9258-9260; Davies 9301-9309; Wellesley 9465-9470——Opinion that the 
removal of the gallery to Kensington would not tend to decrease the number of visitors, 
Dyce 7510-7515. 7621, 7622. 7638 Evidence in support of the opinion that no incon- 
venience would result to the public generally as regards attendance by the removal of the 
National Gallery, &c. to Kensington, Bowring 8626-8679 Difference of opinion among 
artists as to the advisability of the removal, 7b. 8650-8652. 8662-8670. 


Conclusion come to by the Committee, recommending the removal of the gallery to 
some more suitable locality, Rep. xvii. 


2. Objections thereto : 


Evidence generally to the effect that it is very undesirable to remove the gallery from 
its present site to Kensington, Coningham 6896. 6922-6934. 7005-7022; Hurlstone 
7953-7205 ; Moore 10011-10026 ——The ceutrality of the gallery, and its accessibility 
to the public from all parts of the metropolis, are strong arguments against its removal 
to Kensington, where the number of visitors would be greatly reduced, Hurlstone 7058. 
7122, 7123. 7136-7154. 7181-7195 The Crystal Palace at Sydenham, and the pro- 
posed national collection of fine arts at Kensington, are not parallel cases from which 
to imply that they will each be equally well attended by the public, 7. 7181-7191—— 
Witness entirely concurs in Mr. Hurlstone’s objections to the removal of the site of the 
gallery, Foggo 7355, 7359. 7390- 

See also Atmospheric Influences. Combined Departments of Art. Kensington Gore. 

School of Design (Marlborough House). Site of the Gallery. Students 
(National Gallery). Working Classes. 


Repairs. See Previous Cleanings. Restorations of Pictures. Rubens, 1V. Velasquez, 
I. 3. 


Reports. Noregular reports were made by the keeper to the trustees, of the state of the 
pictures ; periodical reports should be provided for, Zord Monteagle 4962 An annual 
report from the trustees to Parliament is desirable, Lord Aberdeen 5313 ; Russell 8117 
-—_—An annual report should be made to Parliament under the plan of management 
suggested by witness; but entire publicity of detailed transactions is not desirable, 
Dennistoun 5765 The annual report ought to embody the motives guiding the trustees 
in their transactions, bcth collectively and individually, 2b. 5772-5774. 


Resinous Varnish. Employment of this varnish by witness, as an improvement on simple 
mastic varnish, which it nearly resembles, Brown 1111-1115. 


RESPONSIBILITY: 


1. Nature and Extent of the Responsibility vested in the present Trustees. 
2. On whom such Responsibility should rest for the future, considered. 


1. Nature and Extent of the Responsibility vested in the present Trustees : 


In former years the trustees confided implicitly in the keeper of the gallery as to the 
care and treatment of the pictures; of late years they have exercised a more immediate 
control, Rep. x——By the exercise of this control the trustees took upon themselves the 
responsibility of all details in the treatment of the pictures, 2). 


How far it may be desirable to impose greater responsibility on the trustees, Uwins 
247-255——The form of responsibility at the gallery is not objectionable, but every care 
should be taken to vest that responsibility in a keeper thoroughly acquainted with the 
principles of the art of the old masters, Moore 2382. 2387. 2397-2403. 2409. 2554, 2555 
Objection to the present system of management of the gallery, inasmucl: as no one 
person is responsible to the public, Coningham 6808, 6809 Details of a recent pur- 
chase effected on the recommendation of witness, and showing the anomalies of the 
present regulations as regards responsibility in such matters, Sir C. Eastlake 7027-7052. 


Responsibility of the proposed staff of officers relatively considered, Foggo 7293-7303- 
7343-7354 There is a want of a proper definition of the duties and responsibilities of 
all the officers connected with the establishment, Dyce 7435——The defects of the present 
system of management are rather to be attributed to the entire want of definite objects 
in the trust itself, than to its administration by the trustees, Russell 8076-8078. 8081- 
8083——Objections to the Board of Trustees, as being an unpaid and irresponsible body ; 
mistaken purchases effected by them, H. Wellesley 9510, 9511. 9541 et seq. 


2. Onwhom such Responsibility should rest for the future, considered : 


The professional reputation of the cleaner is the only practical responsibility for a 
Perr treatment of the pictures, Dennistoun 3387-3398. 3406, 3407——The responsi- 
ility of advising cleaning should be vested in three artists of known reputation, oie gal 
0 
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RESP ONSIBILITY—continued. | 


2. Onwhom su bili 

a ch Responsibility should rest for the future, considered—continued. | 
of int eeper or the trustees, Roberts 3501-3508——T'h 
cleaning, &c. should be salaried officers of bn g blishn ore ue lane tl | 
more responsible for the result, Ford 2865- Pana a i He ein Marae an 
POY po nih Re “ rd 3867 3869——Evils inseparable from a numerous 
me cRtie ee i ? ats: charged with a responsibility for the practical manage- 

| iy | nstitution are to be preferred, Lord Aberdeen 5287-52099: 

__ The Foepone tility desired can only be obtained by giving salaries to those in whom it 
is vested, lennistoun 5750, 5751——Vesting the whole responsibility in one person dtd 
ey a ay gaan tae despairs of an individual properly qualified Boe found, 7b 

752, 5753————*0 such an officer access to extraneous advice w inue il of 
divided responsibility, 1b. 5754 -The individual réepoliibility Pena itor a hee " 
pointe five e ( x trustees, salaried, independent of the Treasury, with large powers god 
respons! e to Parliament alone, tb. 5754-5758——One of them should be in Darlaaudnt 
but, not removable with the Government, 2b. 5759——Manner in which their acts should . 
be individually regulated, 2b. 5760 An objection to the whole responsibility resting in | 
one person is the difficulty of selecting a gentleman with the requisite ualifications, rae 
able to stand the brunt of public criticisin, ib. 5774-5777——The whole responsibilit Pot 
puteesne made at home should be provided for by the proposed trustees, ih it aes tb 
5807. 3 a | 

Witness recommends individual repunsibility in his scheme for the future m | 

of the gallery, Sir C. Eastlake 5973+. 5977+ 5983 In witness’s plan for te hitave 
management of the gallery, the director should be wholly responsible for purchases, 2b 
5975: 5977-5979 Further explanation in detail, with regard to the three officers, | 
the director, the secretary and the superintendent, proposed by witness under an 
improved system of management, and their duties ; means by which the desired respon 
sibility would be secured, ib. 6236-6293. 6314-6328. 6337-6368. 6374-6383. Brgs-G407 
Capes P47 0r re the “op yeas | paneenayensive extraordinary purchases should rest 
with the Government department, a Minister of the aving ; | 
eee i cea Crown having the supreme control 


Suggestion that the artistic responsibility be confined to a body of three directors 
who should decide upon cleaning, purchases, &c., and report annually to Parliament, | 
Hurlstone 6740 et seq. The administration of the fine arts will never be placed on 
a sound or solid foundation until some Minister is made politically responsible for it in . 
his place in Parliament, Coningham 6809 Belief that the responsibility of one person 
might be ample for the purposes of the gallery, as at present limited to one department ; 
he should, however, have a secretary and a competent superintendent under him, ib. 
6833-6836 Under a management of three directors, as proposed by witness, or even 
of one really responsible, the mistakes made in purchasing would have been avoided, ib 
6955- 6961, 6962. 6972. aay 

Responsibility to be fixed on the three members of the committee of taste proposed 
by witness in making purchases, Foggo 7249-7253. 7259-7261——The general body of 
trustees should be mainly responsible to Parliament, 7b. 7293, 7294 The standing 
committee of trustees, as acting under delegated authority from the general body, would 
be responsible to them, ib. 7296-7303. 


Consideration generally of the question of responsibility, aud the parties in whom it 
should be vested, under witness’s scheme for the management of the combined depart- 
ments of art, Dyce 7441 ef seq. 7571 et seg——Preference given to individual responsi- 
bility in management over the responsibility of a triune directorship, id. 7649-7654 
Objections to the responsibility of purchases being vested in one director, Russell 8157. bs. 


8161, 8162. 


See also Cleaning. Combined Departments of Art, 3. Director of the Gallery. 
Management of the Gallery. Purchases (National Gallery). Trustees, 1. 2. 
Uwins, Mr., 2. 


Responsibility (British Museum). Responsibility, directly or indirectly, of all the officers 
of the Museum to the trustees, Hawkins 7691-7705. 7815, 7816. 


See also Purchases ( British Museum). 


Restorations (British Museum). In restoring mutilated monuments, &c. no attempt is 
made to represent the original, HLawkins 7744, 7745. 


RESTORATIONS OF PICTURES: 
1. Extensive existence of Restorations; their Liability to Removal by 
Cleaning. 
2. Condemnation of the Practice of Restoring. 
3. Non-adoption of the Practice in the National Gallery. 


0.59. 6 %3 1. Extensive . 
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RESTORATIONS OF PICTURES—continued, 
1. Ertensive existence of Restorations ; their Liability to Removal by Cleaning : 
Frequent restorations existing in the pictures in the National Gallery, and in this countr y 


ge y, Wellesley 9493-9496-—-—-Extent to which restorations have been practised by 
e French at different periods since the close of the last century, 2b. 9497-9509- 


Liability of repairs or repaints effected in former cleanings to be brought away by 
applications which would not affect the original surface of an old seasoned picture, 
Rep. xi. 


2. Condemnation of the Practice of Restoring : 


Restorations to injuries are utterly unjustifiable, if they encroach upon the original sur- 
face, Moore 2420-2423—— Authority of Vasari quoted against the restoration by Sodoma,. 
though a great painter, of some injuries in a work of Luca Signorelli, 7b. 2424-2428—— 
Doubts as to the possibility of restoring injuries in the works of the great masters, without 
detection, Munro 4012-4017. 4021—— Discretion of the restorer employed in foreign 

alleries to make such repairs as he considers advisable; consequent injuries thereon, 
tevens, 4063-4065. 4103. 


3. Won-adoption of the Practice in the National Gallery: 


No restorations have been made by Mr. Seguier in his cleaning of the pictures, Uwins 
130-132—-—-Witness has never attempted to tone down, by glazing or otherwise, the 
appearance of any work, Seguier 910, 911——Custom in the gallery of not restoring 
any imperfections rendered visible by cleaning; objection to this custom, Dyce 3743- 
3747- 4258-4265. 4284 Former custom in the er of restoring the pictures when 
cleaning rendered any injuries apparent, 7b, 3821-3825—-— Witness was not authorised by 
the trustees to repair as well as clean pictures, Sir C. Eastlake 4544-4547——There is 
no danger under the system of management proposed by witness of the ational Gallery 
becoming subject to the treatment to which foreign galleries are exposed with reference 
to the entire restoration of pictures, Sir C. Eastlake 6419-6421. 


See also florence Gallery. _ Luini. _ Previous Cleanings. Retouching. Rubens, 
IV.1. Toning. Velasquez, II. 3. 


Restorers. Remarkable skill of the artists at Rome, &c. in restoring the touch of the 
original master, so as to deceive the most competent judges of art, Ford 3932-3942. 
3945- 


Re-touching. Justification of the practice being adopted in the gallery of re-touching the 
pictures after cleaning, inasmuch as almost every old picture has been injured, and us 
cleaning necessarily renders such injuries apparent, Dyce 4258-4265. 4284. 

See also Restorations of Pictures. Toning. 


Reynolds, Sir Joshua, Much glazing was used by this painter, and his works are conse _ 
quently very hazardous to clean, Seguier 825~830——The Age of Innocence, by SirJoshua 
Reynolds, was cleaned by witness before it was received into the gallery, Brown i133- 
1135 The works of Sir Joshua Reynolds are not particularly sanceptsble of injury from 
cleaning, Uwins 2799-2802 Authority of Sir Joshua Reynolds quoted, as being much 

opp to the practice of cleaning, Moore 2564———Circumstance of his having destroyed 

pictures in order to learn how they were painted, Sir C. Eastlake 4701. 


Richmond, George. Letter from Mr. George Richmond, gth June 1853, respecting the 
pictures lately cleaned, App. 782. 


Roberts, David, R.A. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Evidence showing the injuries inflicted 
on several of the nine pictures cleaned in 1852; 3492-3500. 3508-3510——-There is a 
great rawness and want of tone about the Claudes, but still they have not been damaged 
to the extevi represented by some witnesses, 3494. 3510——The work most injured is the 
View in Venice, the whole harmony of which is completely gone, and can never be 
restored, 3495, 3495- 3498. 3508, 3509 ——Belief that the Grand Canal has not suffered 
by the cleaning, 3497——Frightful alteration in the St. Bavon attributed to the operation, 
3499- 

Objection to cleaning, as it must be more or less injurious, 3499. 3502——Suggestion 
that three artists of known reputation should be selected to decide upon the expediency 
of cleaning, 3501-—3508——Imporsibility of laying down any general rule whereby the 
cleaner may be guided and limited in the processes used, 3503. 3504———Approval of the 
system of management of Dulwich Gallery, where for the last thirty years the pictures 
have not been cleaned, or at al! events have not suffered by the process, 3511. 


Roman School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with names of 
their principal followers, App. 796. 


Rome.. 


me am ————_-__ 
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Rome. Answers to queries on the national i 
collections and museum 
App. 753 et seg.——See also Restorers. Vatican, The. ee ee 


Rosa, Salvator. The picture in the gallery by this master was recommended by witness for 


cleaning in 1852, but he had no time for the matter, Seguier 753, '754——It is better not 
to clean the Salvator Rosa in consequence of the danger of removing the oil varnish which 
has been injuriously put upon it since its purchase by the nation, Farrer 1288-12 

1372, 1373: 1452-1458——The Salvator Rosa is not ina bad state, but it would be - 
proved by cleaning, Moore 2528-2530——The Salvator Rosa, though very dark, should 
not undergo the process of cleaning, Coningham 3954, 3055. 3106. 3109——The work is 
in a most unsatisfactory state, and should at once be cleaned, Dennistoun 3398. 3403. 


Royal Academy. One-half of the accommodation contained in the National Gallery was 

made over to the Royal Academy, on the understanding that possession was contingent 
on its not being required for public purposes, Rep. a Pale on which the Royal 
Academy hold their portion of the gallery ; languaze said to have been used by his late 
Majesty in delivering the keys to Sir Martin Shee, Sir C. Eastlake 4662-4666. 

There are no reasons for continuing the accidental local connexion of the gallery with 
the Royal Academy, which would be severed by the removal of the former, Dennistoun 
5887-5890 ‘When the president of the academy was a trustee of the National Gal- 
lery he had a divided interest to influence him, and, for the sake of gaining more space 
at the gallery for the purposes of the academy, he memorialised Her Majesty for a grant 
of the whole building, thus sacrificing the interests of the public institution, Hurlstone 
6726-6733 Condemnation of the management in allowing the Royal Academy to 
establish themselves in the building to the prejudice of the public, Foggo 7225-7230 —— 
The Royal Academy are proposed to be excluded from any occupancy in the building 
projected by witness on the present site, Fergusson 8423-8425. : 

Objectionable exercise of power by the trustees in granting permission to twenty stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy to have special privileges of painting, &c. in the gallery ; 
peculiar advantages are thus given to a private body, to the prejudice of the students 
generally, Hurlstone 6690-6720. 

See also Admission of Students, 1. President of the Royal Academy. Smoke, 3. 

Students ( National Gallery). ; ; 


Royal Academy of Music. Reference to an application recently made by the Royal 
Academy of Music for a site on the ground at Kensington Gore, Bowring 8723. 


Rubbing. See Friction. 


RUBENS: 


I. Characteristics of this Master. 
Il. The Brazen Serpent. 
Ill. The Chateau of Rubens. 
[1V. The Judgment of Paris: 


1. Its Cleaning and Repairing in 1846 approved of. 
2. Condemnation of the Cleaning. 


V. The Peace and War: 


1. Injuries attributed to its Cleaning. 
2. Such Injuries not admitted. 


VI. The Rape of the Sabines. 
VII. The Si. Bavon: 


1. Originality of the Picture contended for. 

2. Its Authenticity not admitted. 

3. Exiensive Damages imputed to the recent Cleaning. 
4. The Cleaning not Injurious. 


VIL. Whitehall Chapel. 


I. Characteristics of this Master : 
Mode pursued by Rubens in finishing off his sketches and other works; definition of 


- y : oa } 7 ay ‘ ¢ 2 ee ny 
the different processes of glazing employed by him, Evans 2303 et seq. The authority 
of Rubens shows that exposure to tlhe sun, and not cleaning, was the best means of 

e , . 3 4 - »Ly ¢ ¢ Ip ty 
restoring the colours of his freshly painted works, Moore 2483-2491——Practice of 


Rubens to paint his works on white grounds, Fradelle 2716-2720. 2722, ri je ae 
Susceptibility to injury in cleaning of the works of Rubens and the Flemish School, 
from the circumstance of their having painted so much in glazing colours, Cheney 4333- 
4335: 

0.59. 6E4 Il. The 
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RuBENS—continued. 


Il. The Brazen Serpent : . 
Remarks of Mr. Buchanan on the condition of this picture, to the effect that it is ina 
very harmonious state, App. 770. 


Ill. The Chateau of Rubens : 
Present unsatisfactory condition of this work, Dennistoun 3403. 


IV. Zhe Judgment of Paris: 
1. Its Cleaning and Repairing in 1846 approved of: 


When cleaned by witness in 1844, this work was in a very pure state; some repairs were 
exquisitely done to the picture by Sir C. Eastlake, with materials provided by witness, 
Brown 1077. 1090-1096. 1139-1149——The Judgment of Paris has been very well 
cleaned, and is improved in appearance thereby, Bentley 1860-1867. 1923-1927—— 
The picture required the operation, was much improved by it, and is now in excellent 
condition, Stansfield 3668-3678——Reference to the evidence given by Mr. Brown 
respecting certain pictures cleaned in 1844; special reference made to the Judgment of 
Paris, by Rubens, Sir C. Eastlake 4462-4466. 4511-4516- Extent to which restoration 
was required and carried in the course of weg the Judgment of Paris; satisfactory 
manner in which the operation was performed by Mr. Brown ; parts repainted by witness, 
ib. 4524-4542. 

Witness was not aware until lately that the Judgment of Paris was touched with colour ; 
the trustees should be acquainted when such an operation is needed, Lord Monteagle 
5086-5089. 


2, Condemnation of the Cleaning : 


Deterioration in the general tone of the Judgment of Paris since its cleaning, Farrer 
1410-1419-— The picture did not at all require the process, and lost much of its lumi- 
nous tone thereby, Moore 2461-2475; Coningham 3085-3089——Injury done by the 
cleaning ; time has increased rather than diminished the monotonous and insipid effect 
produced by the operation, Lawrence 3584-3591 Impression that it was toned down, 
or glazed a little by the cleaner; it did not require cleaning, Munro 4042-4048—— 
Improbability of time ever restoring the injuries inflicted by the cleaning, Cheney 4343- 


4345- 


V. The Peace and War: 


1. Injuries attributed to its Cleaning : 


The Peace and War of Rubens suffered greatly by cleaning in 1846, Coningham 3084, 
3085 ; Moore2461. 2477-2479——Remarks of Mr. Buchanan to the effect that the clean- 


ing was most injurious, App. 769. 
2. Such Injuries not admitted : 
The Peace and War was not affected by the cleaning of 1846, Hart 3348-3350. 
This picture is an example of a previous restoration, Sir C. Eastlake 4484-4488. 
4499. 
VI. The Rape of the Sabines: 
This work having been cleaned in 1833, has a more pleasing and harmonious tone than 


the St. Bavon, cleaned in 1852, Seguier 846-854 he picture was not repaired when 
it was cleaned, Sir C. Eastlake 4547. 


VII. The St. Bavon: 


1. Originality of the Picture contended for : 
Belief that the St. Bxvon is an original work, though an unfinished one, Bolton 1047- 
1049; Bentley 1803-1807 ; Evans 2297-2303. 


2. Its Authenticity not admitted : 
Doubts as to the authenticity of the picture, Seguier 603, 604 ; Farrer 1335-1337 > 
Moore 2234, 2235 It is rather a sketch than a finished work ; opinion that it was all 
painted by the same hand, Moore 2234 et seq. 


3. Extensive Damages imputed to the recent Cleaning: 


The painting has been cleaned too closely, Farrer 1331-1334. 1406-1409——The 
cleaning seems to have been uneven and irregular, Bentley 1801, 1802——The effect of 
the picture has been totally destroyed by the removal of the glazing and the disturbance 
of the original paint, Moore 2232-2293 The process of cleaning was not at all re uired, 


as the picture was at the time in a very fine condition, ib. 2233. 2250-2252—— i is , 
sketch 
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RuUBENS —continned, 


3. Extensive Damages 
sketch rather than a finished 
attributable to its having 


imputed to the recent Cleaning—continued., 


picture, but the want of detail in some of the figures is 
been over-cleaned, ib. 2234 et seq. 


Witness made a copy of the St, Bavon about thirt 
wy st. y years ago, when it was in the pos- 
session of Mr. Holwell Carr, Evans 2294-226 When witness copied the St. Scion, 


the over-glaze, or toning, was perfect upon it; belief that it has since been removed by 
cleaning, but that the inner ¢laze or surface of the picture has not suffered, except in 


the figure of one of the women; the general tone and richness of the work has certainly 
been marred by cleaning, tb, 2307-2349——Opinion that the details of some of the figures 
, and part of the original paint removed, 7b. 2338-2346. 


have been injured by cleaning 

Crude and unfinished look of the St. Bavon ; it seems to have been over-cleaned Hart 
3284-3287 It 1S BOW In a very bad state, and most probably was much injured by 
the cleaning, Dennistoun 3382——Frightful alteration in the St. Bavon attributed to the 
operation, Roberts 3499——Testimony to the injury inflicted by the cleaning, Lawrence 
3548, 3549 The glazings have been partly removed, and the master’s touch much 
effaced, Cheney 4307, 4308. 


Remarks of Mr, Buchanan on the cleaning of the St. Bavon, to the effect that the 
picture has been ruined thereby, App. 770. 


4. The Cleaning not Injurious : 


Approval of the cleaning of the St. Bavon, Uwins 58. 69 ; Bolton 1046 There was a 
considerable accumulation of dust, &c. to be removed from the picture; it was re-var- 
nished with simple mastic varnish, Seguier 593-606. 858-861-——Denial of Mr. Moore’s 


assertion that the original surface of tle St. Bavon has been touched, and some of the 
figures partly rubbed out, Uwins 3204, 3205. 


VIII. Whitehall Chapel : 


Recommended transfer to the gallery of the pictures by Rubens on the ceiling in 
Whitehall Chapel; they could be removed with perfect safety, and would be more appre- 
ciated if suspended against a wall, Foggo 7263. 7265-7272. 7408-7410. 


Russell, William. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—A trustee of the National Gallery ; ap- 
pointed August 1850; 4780, 4781—— Received no instructions as to his powers or duties; 
idea entertained by him as to his responsibility on undertaking office, 4782-4791 
Relation in which the keeper stood to the trustees; extent to which he was consulted 
by them, 4792-4795——Witness is not aware that this officer had any instructions to 
observe the pictures and recommend any for cleaning, 4796-478 \ 


o 


Mr, Seguier was 
never consulted as to those which might require to be cleaned without the knowledge or 
sanction of Mr. Uwins, 4799-4802. 


How far Mr. Uwins, in withholding his judgment and advice upon these occasions, may 
be considered not to have acted up to his duty, 4804, 4805——Witness considered that 
Mr. Uwins was virtually consulted at the meetings of the trustees, 4806, 4807—— He is 
not aware of the existence of any regulations with reference to cleaning, 4808-4812 
Mr. Uwins’s office implied that he should take part in the discussions, 48193 ——Minute 
of g February 1852, as to an alteration of practice in respect to occasional cleaning ; 
circumstances which gave rise to this regulation, 4814-4821 Particulars as to what 
passed at the meeting of the trustees held 1st March 1852; termsof Mr. Seguier’s report 
then made, 4822 Subsequent meeting held 5th April 1852; further reference to Mr. 
Seguier’s opinion on that occasion; no discussion took place at that meeting, 4823- 
4825. 

Résumé of the proceedings of the trustees in regard to the fpictures more particularly 
the subject of inquiry, 4826 e¢ seg.——Allusion to the report as to the protection of the 
pictures by glass, 4826 (p. 304) Perfect coincidence between Mr. Seguicr’s reports 
and the pictures actually dealt with by him according to the instructions issued to him ; 
witness is at a loss to see why Sir C. Eastlake does not perceive this conformity, ib. 
(p. 306) Particulars as to the exact pictures included in the nine cleaned in the last 
vacation; each picture enumerated, 4826-4828 Five other pictures (the Salvator 
Rosa, and the David in the Cave of Aduliam, and also the Sebastian del Piombo, the 
Murillo, and the Parmegiano) likewise dealt with, making fourteen in all, 4829-4831. 


Explanation as to the instruction to Mr. Seguicr of 5th July 1852 ; alteration in the 
wording thereof, made at the instance of Sir Charles Eastlake ; opinions of Mr. Mulready 
and Mr. Leslie sought by witness, 4831-4833-——Mr. Uwins was present i the discus~ 
sion, and had full opportunity of objecting, 4833-4837—— Letters from ae ae ia 
witness respecting the Paul Veronese read, 4837 (p- 308, 309)——-Attacks made on Mr. 
Seguier, impugning his skill and experience as a picture-cleaner; via in nthe 
thereto, ib. (p. 309-311) Proceedings of the trustees at the meeting held 12 Novem % 
1852; minute then made approving of the result of the cleaning of the pictures in the 
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Report, 1852-53—continued. 


TE 


Russell, William. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


- 


previous vacation, ib. (p. 311)——Inaccuracy of recollection into which Mr. Uwins has 
fallen in regard to the two Turners, put in order at the same time with the pictures before 
referred to; evidence in correction of his statements, 4837 (p. 311), 4838——Terms of 
Mr. Turner’s will with respect to these pictures, 4838. 


Witness cannot agree with Sir C. Eastlake in the opinion that the directions of the 
trustees in regard to the cleaning of the pictures were overpassed ; Mr, Seguier did no 
more than remove the old varnish from the pictures, and re-varnish them, 4839-4843 
The present appearance of the pictures is the result of too rigid an adherence to 
his instructions by Mr. Seguier, 4843. 4852, 4853 Further allusion to the meeting 
of 12 November ; no expression of dissent fell from any of the trustees, 4844-4847—. 
This mecting was not specially summoned for the purpose of considering the effect of the 
cleaning; belief that no observations had appeared in the public press on this subject 
prior to the meeting, 4848-4851. 

Effect of varnish mixed with oil, when under glass, to turn black, whereas it turns 
yellow when merely subjected to atmospheric influence, 4854-4857. 4956, 4957 ——T wo 
occasions only on which witness originated the picture-cleaning ; personal examination of 
the pictures instituted by witness; how far also by other trustees, 4858-4860 The 
practice of picture-eleaning has not been carried to excess when conducted hy experienced 
cleaners, 4861——-Further proof of the skill and experience of Mr. Seguier; confidence 
reposed in him by the late Mr. Wells, 4862-4866. 


Objections to the use of oil in the varnish; influence exercised by witness with Sir C, 
Eastlake in inducing Mr. Seguier to forego its use; believing that such a point was 
better left to the discretion of the cleaner, witness never brought the matter before the 
trustees, 4867-4881 Neither has anything resulted from the recommendations of the 
Commission of Inquiry respecting the preservation of the backs of the pictures from dust, 
4882-4885—— Witness was not aware until lately that five out of the nine pictures lately 
cleaned were the property of the British Museum ; intention of communicating an expres- 
sion of regret to the trustees, 4886-4889. 4937, 4938. 

Steps taken for protecting the pictures by placing certain of them in glass cases ; 
inquiries instituted, with the view to ascertaining the best description of glass to use, 
4890, 4891. 4893 Mr. Faraday’s researches into the nature of the varnishes are not 
yet compieted, 4892—— Extent to which Mr. Seguier was made a judge as to the pro- 
priety of cleaning the pictures, 48g4——Much that 1s unsatisfactory in the present con- 
dition of the recently cleaned pictures is due to what may have been done to the pictures 
on previous occasions ; the concealment of defects disclosed by the cleaning would still 
further improve the pictures, 4895-4901. 4939-4945 No evidence to show that any 
injury has been inflicted by the recent cleanings; special reference herein to the Claudes 
and to the evidence given by Sir C. Eastlake in regard to their being “ wooden,” and 
aiso as to glazing, 4902-4920. 

Condition of the Francia in regard to blistering ; mitigation of the evil by Mr. Seguier 
by covering the picture with glass; the blistering is not owing to the use of the gallery 
varnish, 4921-4923. 4955 How far the vacation afforded sufficient time for cleaning 
the pictures; it is not desirable that the process should be confined to the vacation, 
4924, 4925——Witness is not prepared to offer any definite suggestions in regard to 
the future management of the gallery, 4926-4928——-Picture-cleaning is an operation 
of very great delicacy; Mr. Seguier’s age has not yet disqualified him for these duties, 
4929-4932. 

It has not been thought necessary that Mr. Seguier should acquaint the trustees 
with the process he had recourse to in cleaning; they were under the impression that 
Mr. Uwins superintended, 4933-4936 Particulars as to Mr. Seguier’s charges for 
cleaning, 4946 Mr. Seguier had an entirely discretionary power to clean the pic- 
tures in his own way; the trustees avoided the use of the word “cleaning” in their 
instructions, 4947-4953 No pictures have been lined since witness has been a 
trustee, 4954, 4955 Nor have there been any means of testing the question of the 
influence of glass on varnish with which oii has been mixed, 4956, 4957- 


[Second Examination.]—The defects of the present system of management are rather 
to be attributed to the entire want of definite objects in the trust itself, than to its 
administration by the trustees, 8076-8078. 8081-8083———If the trustees had under- 
stood that they were expected by Parliament and the country to take an active part 
in forming a national collection, their conduct would have been much less passive than 
it has been, 8078. 8081-8085;——Some specific instructions should be issued as to the 

recise character of the combined collections of art about tu be formed, before the 
Sms system of management is considered and decided upon, 8079, 8080 Under 


a continued trusteeship of unpaid amateurs, &c. there would be no difficulty in providing 
for the attendance of a quorum of the trust at periodical meetings, 8084-8089. 8139, 
8140. 8215-8218. 

Future management of the gallery considered; suggestions in detail relative to the 


proposed officers and their duties, &¢e., 8089-8174. 8215-8218-——-The expenditure and 
the 
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Report, 1852-53—continued. 


i Rh a en EAT 


Russell, William. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


the system generally for the first few 

* ape) years should be such 18 
rapidity of Ser euee, 8089. 8095 et seg——The number of ree Galltats great 
the extent of the collections under them, but there should be at least from eigh epend on 
who might be appointed by the Treas m eight to twelve, 


; ury, and whose servic : 
nature of the duties to be undertaken by them, Bogo-8110. 8117-8149 -——-Opiuien tht 


in making purchases no prejudice to the public would result from the fact of the tr 

being, to a great extent, picture collectors themselves, 8092-8094——Propose " puptees 
ment of a keeper of the gallery, who should be an artist, should receive a obits apa 
5001, a year, and should be in frequent attendance, 8095 There should Ars b pa 
ryt MEMES, neal ga in the building, and in daily attendance, who should Be A Ba 
ae: conversant with art, and should have a salary of from 2002. to 3007, a year, 


Suggested appol = : : 
Suggested appointment of a council of art, attached to the trust, consisting of five 


persons brah art, either practically or theoretically, selected by Government, and 
with salaries of about 300/. per annum; definition of the duties to be undertake 
them, 8095 et seq. Mode of proceeding 


n by 
proposed to be taken severally by the counci 
of art and the board of trustees, &c. with respect to purchases ; probaniney of their 


opinions clashing ; body in whom the responsibility should be vested, 8096-8110, 8141- 

pies aed cg niin be the organ of official communication between the trustees 
ne ri w any shase is being se S 

and the council of a nen any purchase is being proposed, 8097. 8170, 8171——Sug- 


gested appointment of a secretary to record the proceedings of the trustees and the council 
with respect to purchases, &c., 8099. 


Discretion to be exercised by the Treasury before purchases are finally arranged, 8099- 
8110. 8131-8138 The trustees should report annually to Parliament, 8117 ~_Instead 
of a fixed sum being placed at the disposal of the trustees it would be better for them to 
apply to the Treasury for the necessary expenditure on purchases, 8118-8127 Under 
the proposed system of purchasing, &c., it might be expedient that the First Lord of the 
Treasury no longer continue an ez officio trustee, 8130-8138 How far it may be 
desisable that Parliament should lay down any rules for the guidance of the management 
in purchasing works of a certain character or school of art, 8142-8160 -—— Opinion that 
no predilection exists amongst the present trustees for the pictures of any inferior school 
or master, 8151, 8152. 8159, 8160. 8163-8166 Objections to the responsibility of pur- 
chases being vested in one director, 8157. 8161, 9162 —— Résumé of the proposed system 
of purchasing, as showing the several checks against improper expenditure, 8167-8174. 


Explanation respecting the copyright of the pictures in the gallery ; facilities to copy 
are now given to the public generally, 8175-8177—— Rewarks in justification of the 
purchase, by the trustees, of the Titian, lately in the Souit collection, 8178, 8179 Pos- 
sibility of re-lining the pictures in the gallery without the slightest damage resulting there- 
from, 8179 Production before the committee of a Paul Potter, belonging to the Duke 
of Bedford, as illustrating the skill and safety of the process of re-lining, as practised by 
Mr. Leedham, 8179-8183. 

Objection to the present site of the gallery, as involving a numerous attendance of per- 
sons, whose object is not always that of seeing the pictures, 8184—-—Inexpediency of 
checking the admission, by obliging the public to obtain tickets at some short distance 
from the building, 8185, 8186. 8188——Letter from the late Sir Ro!:ert Peel to witness 
quoted, as expressing certain objections to the centrality of the gallery, 8186, 8187 
The existence of noxious vapours and of greasy deposits on the pictures is a further 
argument against the present site, 8187. 8191, 8192. — 

How far any class of the public might be put to mconvemence by a removal of the 
site 10 Kensington, 8:89—— Ornamenta! grounds surreunding the building would be 
a great advantage, 8190 Inexpediency of covering: the pictures with gla-s, unless it 
be essential to their preservation, 8193-8195 Desirability of the new site being as 
open and airy as possible, 8196-8203 Inefficiency of the ventilation of the galiery, 
and injuries arising therefrom, 8203-8205 ——Recommended introduction of cartoons 
and drawings by the ancient masters into the projected enlasged gallery, 8206--—Ovbjec- 
tion to a strict chronological arrangement of the pictures, ib.——The purity of the 
atmosphere in the proposed gallery would probably be endangered if extensive buildings 
were collected togetner for the several departments of art, 8207, 8208—-—Possibility of 
the present gallery beimg sufficiently enlarged, adverted to, 8299-8214, 


Russell, Mr. W. Reierence ky the Committee to the evidence of Mr. Russell, relative to 
the meeting of the trustees held 5 July 1852, and the disagreement which arose respect- 
ing the extent to w hich Mr. Seguier should be authorised to carry his operations, 


Rep. ix. 


Russia. Answers to queries on the national collections and museums 0} fine arts in 
Russia, App. 753 et seq. 830. 
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Report, 1852-53—continued. 


s. 


St. Bavon, The. See Rubens, VII. 
St. George's Barracks. See George's, St., Barracks. 
St. Petersburgh. See Petersburgh, St. 


Salaried Officers. In the case of persons being appointed to the management of the gallery 
at fixed salaries, the appointments by Government are very apt to be considered as jobs, 
Coningham 6853-6859 Recommended payment of the officers employed in the future 
management of the gallery, or of the combined departments of art, whether as regards 
purchases made under their advice or otherwise, Dyce 7451. 7580. 7619, 7620. 


See also Assistant Keeper. Director of the Gallery. Keeper of the Gallery, 1. 
Responsibility. Secretary. 
Sale of Pictures. See Offers of Pictures. Purchases ( National Gallery). 


Sandrart. Errors in the later edition of Sandrart’s work of 1774, relative to Claude’s mode 
of painting, Sir C. Eastlake 6232, 6233. 


Saxon School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with names of 
their principal followers, App. 808. 


School of Design (Marlborough House). It is proposed that the School of Design, now 

_ located at Marlborough House, be removed to the site at Kensington, Bowring 8593- 
8595. 8619-8625. 8710-8720——-Desirability of all students at the School of Design, 
&c., being in close vicinity, and having free access to the National Gallery, and the other 
collections of works of ancient art, ib. 8707-8721 The removal of the School of 
Design to Kensington, as projected, will be no hardship to the population of Spitalfields, 
as they have a local school already, Sir William Cubitt 10197-10204. 10267-10270. 


See also Spitalfields School of Design. 


Schools of Design. Failure of these institutions to produce the benefits anticipated from 
them, Foggo 7424. 


Sculptures (British Museum). It is desirable to remove the great works of sculpture from 
the British Museum to an establishment devoted to the fine arts; the expense would 
be considerable, Lord Aberdeen 5309-5312 There would be no serious difficulty in 
removing the large monuments, &c., to another site, Hawkins 7751-7753. 7790-77943 
Oldfield 8288, 8289 Advantages of a removal of the sculptures from the British 
Museum on account of the London smoke, &c., Sir R. Westmacott 9024. 9028, 9029. 
9974-9076, 

Inexpediency of any separation of the sculptures and antiquities, Hamilton 8946-8048 

Chronological arrangement, to a certain extent, of the various marbles and sculptures 

in the Museum, ib. 8953-8955. 


See also Casts. Combined Departments of Art. Elgin Marbles. Marbles, 
&c. (British Museum). Medals ( British Museum). Nineveh Sculptures. 


Scumbling. The process of scumbling, as used by Claude, is somewhat analogous to 
glazing, and rerders his pictures very susceptible of injury in cleaning, Seguier 487-490 
——The mode of glazing practised by Claude did not consist in mere toning, or in the 
use of varnish, but was rather a process of final painting, termed scumbling, and was not 
peculiar to him only, Hart 3412. 

Solvents are better resisted by scumbiing than by glazing, Farrer 1476, 1477—— 
Scumbling and glazing are similar processes, differing in degree only, Lawrence 3569- 
3576 Technical explanation of the process, Sir C. Eastlake 4494. 

See also Claude’s Pictures, 1. Glazings. 


Sebright, Sir Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has had considerable experience i? 
picture-cleaning, and formerly cleaned several paintings with Mr. Andrew Wilson, 34137 
3417 Most of the pictures cleaned in the National Gallery in 1852 have a crud® 
appearance, and bave been injured by the process of cleaning, but such injury cannot 
be attributed to the recent cleaning only, if at all, 3418-3437. 3464-3476—— lhe Queen 
of Sheba looks somewhat rubbed and over-cleaned, but time will restore its former 
character, 3427. 3464-3474——Evidence relative generally to the processes used in 
cleaning; immense danger of the operation, 3438-3457. 3480-3191——A thin coat or 
film of varnish over the whole picture is seldom lett by the cleaner, though it would be 
very expedient as a precautionary measure, 3439-3447. 

Practice adopted by Mr. Wilson of putting new varnish on to facilitate the removal of 
the old, or, if a picture were not varnished enough, of putting some on for protection ; 
he always toned after cleaning, and took great care to prevent the necessity of re-cleaning, 

3449- 
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"i a ae a Report, 1852-53—continued. 


Sebright, Sir Thomas. (Analysis of his Evidence)— continued. 
3449-3457- 3479-3491——The probable effect of the 


pictures; it also requires great Care in the removal 8-346 Several pictures i 
the gallery are in a very dirty state and should at ek te one ee ee hie ia 


unnecessary mystery made by cleaners of the processes ich ar 
theless, generally well known, 3480-3489. P ses used by them, which are, never- 


gallery varnish is to darken the 


Sebright, Sir T. His evidence as to the mode adopted by Mr. Andrew Wilson to kee 
his pictures clean, adverted to, Rep. xiv. p 


Secretary. In witness’s plan for the future management of the gallery, the duty of the 
secretary would be to collect and record information, Sir C. Eastlake 5975. 5980—— 
Appointment of secretary adverted to under an improved systein of mand aeniant: Hurlstone 
6747-6763——The duties of the secretary, as proposed by witness, should be to conduct 

the ordinary correspondence and to keep the accounts of the in stitution, Foggo 7243 

4277, 7278——There should be a Secretary appointed under witness’s plan of nanace. 

ment, Dyce 7453——Recommended appointment of a secretary, whose duties it should 

be to conduct the correspondence and to carry out the dictates of the director proposed 
by witness, Ford 7901-7903——Suggested appointment of a secretary to record the pro- 
ceedings of the trustees and the council of art (proposed by witness) with respect to 

purchases, &e., Russell 8099. 
See also Assistunt Keeper and Secretary. Responsibility, 2. 

Seguier, John. (Analysis of his Evidence.}—Professional picture-cleaner ; has been exten- 
sively eu:ployed by the trustees of the National Gallery, and also by several of the most 
eminent proprietors of collections in the kingdom, 413-428. Mr. William Seguier, 
brother of witness, and formerly keeper of the gallery, perfectly coincided with him in his 


system of cleaning, 419-424-——- About five or six years ago a person of the name of 
Brown cleaned a few pictures in the gallery, 429-432 Witness was not a salaried 


officer of the trustees, but was merely employed from time to time, 433—-—The authority 
to clean formerly emanated from the keeper, 434-438. 


Witness has recently reported, under a minute of the trustees, on the expediency of 
cleaning, as in the case of nine pictures cleaned in 1852, in which case the keeper exercised 
no authority, 439-442 The mode of cleaning these pictures was left entirely to 
witness, 443-445——The keeper was generally present during the operation, in order to 
see that it was performed satisfactorily, 446, 447—-— Witness has no recollection of any 
of the trustees having been present, 448-451 Great difference of opinion existing 
amongst picture-cleaners as to the best process to be adopted ; witness makes no especial 
secret of the mode pursued by him, 454-462 It is not advisable generally to bare the 
actual surface of the painting, but in some instances it is essential to do so; peculi- 
arities of the different schools of ancient art, as requiring different methods of cleaning, 
463-486. 

{Second Examination.|—The process of scumbling, as used by Claude, is somewhat 
analogous to glazing, and renders his pictures very susceptible of injury in cleaning, 
487-490 The varnishes used on old paintings are mastic varnish, and cil or copal 
yarnish ; the former is more easily removed, 491-502 Witness’s knowledge of picture- 
cleaning has been derived from long practice rather than from study, 503, 504 
Desirability of leaving a small portion of varnish over the surface of each painting, 505 
_—In the case of the two Canalettis cleaned by witness, he was ouliged to remove the 
whole coat of varnish, 506-509. 581-586. 

Evidence generally with respect to the nine pictures cleaned by witness and an 
assistant, during the vacation of 1852; they all required clearings. tie: haye je muck 
improved thereby ; detailed account of the operation, ang ) Bae pt amt are 
as applied to each picture, 506 et seq. 836-861. 901-928 : ‘y thts ption : le 
Paul Veronese, mastic varnish only was u-ed in rstoring the S Bposraiica wi hese 
pictures, 628 Practice of witness formerly to mix oil with mastic “= 2 areti far 
this mixture possesses any peculiar advantages over fie ARYA MRE CAN rer TR 
693-702 ‘The length of the vacation, that is, six weeks, afforded ample e 
cleaning of the nine pictures, 670-677. on 5 A 

Other pictures cleaned or re-varnished by witness prior to me yeas Lyee : ee gen 
of the selection of these works for cleaning, and of the process ac aR ‘i bia 2 Cea 7 : 
687-720. 753 et seq.—— Besides the nine pictures cleaned AM, 1 bdo eta Meee abaree 
ala washed over in the sae vacation; a slight coat of mastic varnish was applied to 


97-—-—Course adopted by wituess to remove the worms 
~ a 


two of them, 679-686. 721-7 ais : ret sat 
from the ileinss del Piombo; this work can hardly be said to have deteriorated since 
’ . « c 


it has been in the gallery, 719 720-———Claude’s Queen of Sheba is now in a more pleasing 
it has been gallery, 72 

state than his Saint Ursula, 726-728. re al 
handkerchief or a sponge and water, is left to the 


‘he occasional cleaning with a silk , i : 
Tine occasional cleaning wii al Well gl 


} ; : ae Law A) _—=y9 
discretion and superintendence of witness, 730-733 


w as & iP 
entity of water in it, 735, 736——No aitention has been paid to the backs of the 
any que \ ate 


: ftandine “ECC 1enda 
pictures, notwithstanding the recommende 
0.54. 


tion on the subject of the Committee of 1850, 
6F3 and 
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Seguier, John. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


and of Mr. Faraday, &c.; accumulation of dust on the backs of the paintings, and 
injury inflicted thereby, 737-752 General authority of witness to report to the trustees 
as to the pictures requiring cleaning; those cleaned in 1852 were submitted to them 
before the vacation, as being in special need of the operation ; reference to those recom- 
mended for cleaning in 1853; 753-755: 759-762. 885-889. 895-900. g22——In 1847 the 
instructions to clean were given by Mr. Eastlake, who personally superintended the 
process, 756-758. 


In the removal of paint, soap is decidedly a very powerful solvent, 778, 779—-— 
Spirits of wine will remove repairs done on mastic varnish, but will not remove the paint from 
the surface of an old picture, 778-781. 869-871. 912-919. 931-924——O bjections to 
the use of simple mastic varnish, on account of its tendency to chill, 782-793. 881-884. 
How far any damage may arise from frequently rubbing a picture with a silk hand- 
kerehief; this duty is performed by witness and his assistant, 794-798. 876-879. 942- 
947 Employment of an assistant by witness on several occasions of his cleaning 
pictures in the National Gallery and elsewhere, 799-840. 955-960. 


Necessity for definite attention being paid to the lining of the pictures, 890-894—— 
In scme pictures it is decidedly injurious to use spirits of wine for the removal of varnish ; 


Venetian paintings are most readily affected by it, 912-919. 931-934——It is incorrect 
to say that the pictures lately washed were deluged with water, 925-930—— lhe frames 
of the pictures should be cleaned once a week, 935-944 —— Justification of the cleaning 


by witness of the Velasquez in 1846 ; 948-954. 


[Third Examination.]—Coincidence of Mr. Uwins with witness relative to the pro- 
cesses employed in the cleaning, 2905, 2906 Yhe varnish was removed from the 
Guercino by friction, but no injury could have resu'ted from the careful manner in which 
the operation was performed, 2907-2909 ——Thie two pictures by Canaletti were the 
only ones in which solvents were used for the removal of tie mastic varnish, 2910, 2911 
The soap and water employed by witness merely acted on the outer coat of dirt, 
2912-2914——The composition of the gallery varnish is a small portion of vil, boiled, 
with mastic ; witness procures it somewhere in Long Acre, and has never analysed it, 
2915-2917. 2952-2958 Belief that the same varnish has always been used in the 
gallery, 2918-2926 It has also been much used by witness in private collections, 
2927—— Simple mastic varnish assumes in time quite as yellow and darka colour as 
the mixed varnish, 2928-2932. 


All the pictures cleaned in 1852, with the exception, perhaps, of the Annunciation, 
had been formerly covered with the gallery varmish, 2933-2944 An accumulation of 
dirt and grease had softened into the oil, which had been rubbed over the varnish ; 
this dirt would probably not have been so great if simple mastic varnish only had been 
used, 2935, 2936. 2946-2948——In the case of the Queen of Sheba, oil alone has 
occasionally been rubbed over the gallery varnish, 2939-2945 The Paul Veronese 
has also been coated with oil over the varnish, 2949. 


Witness does not know whether the backs of the pictures were ever dusted previously 
to the sitting of the Committee of 1850, and is not aware by whose authority the dust 
was removed in that year, 2959-2967 ——(Colonel Thwaites.) The pictures were never 
dusted by the authority of witne-s; belief that it was prior to the sitting of the Com- 
mittee of 1850, that the dust was last removed from the backs, 2968-2974——(r. 
Seguier.) In consequence of the Report of the Committee, witness recommended, through 
Colonel Thwaites, that the dust should be removed from the backs of the pictures; much 
injury may arise from this seurce, 2986-2988. 2991-2994——( Colonel T'hwaites.) No 
communication has been made to tie trustees by witness about removing the dust, nor 
does he recollect that Mr. Sezuier ever suggested his doing so, 2989, 2999- 


(Mr. Seguier.) When the Queen of Sheba was purchased for the gallery, it required 
several restorations, which witness was employed to make, and which he afterwards 
coated with the mixed varnish; this varnish was removed in the late cleaning by soap 
and water, but the restorations were not disturbed thereby, 2995-3015 ——Admuission 
that pure mastic varnish is most suited for the National Gallery, 3018-3021 Removal 
of the oil from Claude’s picture of the Annunciation by means of soap and water, 3022- 
3026—— Spirits of wine will not affect old paint, aud may be safely used in the removal 
of oil varnish, 3027-3030 The pictur:s cleaned in 1846, when the gallery varnish was 
used, will in time require re-cleaning, as dirt will certainly accumulate upon them, 3033, 
3034. 


[Fourth Examination.] See Uwins, Thomas, R.A. (Third Examination), and John 
Seguier (Fourth Examination). 


SecuiER, Mr. JOHN: 
1. Authority under which he acted in Cleaning ; Discretion vested in him. 
2. His competency considered. 
3. Papers laid before the Committee. 


1. Authority 
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SEGUIER, Mr. JoHN—continued. 


1. Authority under which he acted in 

Remarks oa the circumstan 

for effecting the rec 
et seq. 


Cleaning ; Discretion vested in him: 
ces which led to the instructions bein 


sleani . g given to Mr. Seguier 
ent cleanings, and the manner in which he fulfi 


lled the same, Rep. ix 


Witness is not aware that Mr. Seguier expressed an 
cleaning, Sir C. Easilahk, 4 ; : 

= wie He i Se tote e deve Witness having confidence in Mr. Seeuier, did 
not inspect Wis operations during the clean} : said ‘ eatite aee , 
hoatier in re He to Mr. Brown, ib yr rege “3 Sirsa aga ne used greater precaution, 

ver, . See SO Ears DOWN, Ci 4457-4461. 4543 Mr. Seguier was never con- 

sulted as to thoxe pictures which might require to be cleaned, without the knowledge or 
ae of Mr. Uwins, Russell 4799-4802 Particulars as to what passed at the 
mecting of the trustees, held 1 March 1852; terms of Mr. Seguier’s report then made, 
ib. 4822 Subsequent meeting held § April 1852; further reference to Mr, Seguier’s 
opinion on that occasion ; no discussion took place at that meeting, 1b. 4823-4825 
Extent to which Mr, Seguier was made a judge as to the propriety of cleaning the 
piciures, 7b. 4894. ; 


y opinion as to the dangers of 


The elder Mr. Seguier attended the mec 


e elc tings of the trustees regularly ; the present 
Mr. Seguier only when sent for; 
5094-5100 Reference to Mr. 


occasions of his opinion being sought, Lord Monteagle 
—510 Seguier’s evidence (Q. 862 to 864, and 699), in which 
he disclaims being responsible to Mr. Uwins for the cleaning of the pictures; this does 
not agree with wiiness’s vie 


w of his position; he considers Mr. Seguier to have acted 
under the direct superintendence of Mr. Uwins, 2b. 5108-5111. 


ee ed 


te eee: 


2. His competency considered : 
Testimony received by the 
that the trustees in him se 


Committee as to the qualifications of Mr. Seguier; opinion . 
t 
power to obtain, Rep. xi. 


cured the highest professional ability which it was in their 


No fault can be found with the cleaning by Mr. S 
Beniley 1994——General incompetency of Mr. 
2385. 2387——-Injustice done to Mr. § 
cleaned by him, 


eguier of certain pictures in 1846, 
Seguier as a picture-cleaner, Moore 
eguier by the placing of two Claudes, recently 
in juxta-position with two uninjured Turners; the works of these 
masters are not properly tested thereby, Dennistoun 3409-3411——Attacks made on 
Mr. Seguier, impugning his skill and experience as a picture-cleaner ; testimony in 
answer thereto, Russell 3837 (p. 309-3 11)——Picture-cleaning is an operation of very 
great delicacy; Mr. Seguier’s age has not yet disqualified him from these duties, ib. 
4929-4932——Opinion upon the manner in which Mr. Seguier removed the varnish 
from certain pictures, Sir C. Eastlake 5937-5942. 


3. Papers laid before the Committee : 


| 

| 

; 

| 

i 
Report of Mr. Seguier relative to the removal of the chill from the surface of the 

Velasquez, Xc. on 2d April 1853, App. 751. 
See also Cleaner to the Gallery. Cleaning. Gallery Varnish. Lining of 
Pictures. Regulations, &c. (National Gallery). Rembrandt. Restorations, 3 

; 

| 

} 

| 

| 


Seguier, Mr. William. Appointed keeper of the gallery in 1824 by Treasury Minute ; 
amount of salary fixed; duties as defined by the Minute, Rep. iii, iv——No record of 
any pictures having been cleaned during the keepership of Mr. W. Seguier, id, viii. 

Reference to the opinion of Mr. W. Seguier as to all the pictures in the gallery having 
been in a very good state when he was keeper, Uwins 333-337—— Witness s brother 
perfectly coincided with him in his system of cleaning, Seguier 419-424——Citation of 
the opinion of Mr. W. Seguier as to the fine condition, during his keepership, of certain 
works that have since been cleaned, Seguier 903-905 ; Moore 2447,2448. 2575, 2576 
During the keepership of Mr. W. Seguier, the pictures were Better preserved and less 
cleaned, and were in a finer state than they have been since, Meeuwenhuys 1598-1605. 
1711-1716. kta ee eee 

Witness has had much experience of Mr. W. Seguier; the practice in his lifetime was 
the same as at present, Lord Monteagle 5011-5014 rena Boa eat ee Dae pa 

. . - . e >. +. (cr ‘ 
first keeper of the institution, adverted to; good ee ee of the patos aches 
’ : At +] P , >euiers re "U, Last- 
keepership, Zhwaites 9703, 9704-—-—Period of Mr. W. Seguier , 
lake 5908, 5909. 
See also Cleaning, 1.1. Keeper of the Gallery,1. | Management of the Gallery, 1. 
Regulations, &c. (National Gallery). 


Seville School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with the names of 
their principal followers, App. 821, 822. 


Stenese School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with names of their 
principal followers, App. 795. 


Silk Handkerchiefs. See Occasional Cleaning. 
0.59 6 F 4 SITE 
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SITE OF THE GALLERY: 


1. Generally. 


2. Disadvantages of the present Site; its Removal recommended. 
3. Objections to such Removal. 


1. Generally: 


The several proposed sites for a new building adverted to, and considered, Rep. xvii, 
xvill——In quitting the present site, the Government should not lose sight of its great 
value as a central position, and eminently lending itself to the architectural embellish- 
ment of the metropolis, id. xvii. 


Desirability of the new site being as open and airy as possible, Russell 8196-8203 
The purity of the atmosphere in the proposed gallery would probably be endangered if 
extensive buildings were collected together for the several departments of art, ib. 8207, 
8208 Advantage of the site being in as dry and airy a situation as possible, such as 
the middle of Hyde Park, Oldfield 8290-8300. 8337-8340 Disadvantages in point of 
space, &c. of the sites proposed by the National Gallery Commissioners as compared 
with that obtainable at Kensington Gore, Bowring 8604-8606. 8614-8616. 8723-8729 
—— Objection to the sites proposed by the Committee of 1851, Pennethorne 8837, 8838. 


————— — 


Feo 


a > 


2. Disadvantages of the present Site; its Removal recommended : 


The present site is not weli adapted for the construction of a new gallery, Rep. xv—— 
Result of the inquiries of the Committee into the site and condition of the present 
gallery in Trafalgar-square, 2h. xvi et seq. 


The pictures are likely to get extremely dirty in their present situation; witness’s 
opinion given in 1850 as to the desirableness of a change of site remains unchanged, Sir 
C. Eastlake 4685-4691 Serious objections to the site of the gallery in the centre of 
London, Faraday 5469——The want of space for an enlargement of the building is one 
objection to the present site, Dyce 7491, 7492. 7637——Objection to the centrality of 
the present site, as inducing persons to enter the gallery for shelter from rain, and as 
involving the attendance of children and noisy crowds, Ford 7944-7948. 7964-7968. 
—-—This objection might be obviated if admission were granted by ticket, ib. 7945. 7969. 
8042-8047 Objection to the present site of the gallery as involving a numerous 
attendance of persons whose object is not always that of seeing the pictures, Russell 
8184-—- Insufficient space at present devoted to the pictures, Plass 9253-9255. 


adit gh nya gg 


3. Objections to such Removal: 


Evidence to the effect that the present site of the National Gallery is as good as any 
other that can be devised, and in consequence of its centrality far better than Ken- 
sington, Coningham 6896. 6922-6934. 7005-7022—— The present site is perfectly dry, 
whereas there is a general impression that the soil at Gore House is damp, Hurlstone 
7058. 7195-7205——Any other influences, besides that of smoke, which are likely to 
injure the pictures at present, would affect them equally elsewhere, ib. 7071 Ob- 
jections tu a removal of the gallery to Kensington; advantages of its present centrality, 
Moore 10011-10026 The advantages of a central situation are such, that a very great 
pecuniary sacrifice should be made to secure the requisite space, &c. on the present site, 
2b, 10014-10020. 10026. 


See also Atmospheric Influences. Combined Departments of Art. Enlargement 
of the present Gallery. George's, St., Barracks. Hyde Park. — Kensington 
Barracks. Kensington Gardens. Kensington Gore. Kensington Palace. 
Ornamental Grounds. Peel, Sir Robert, the late. Regent’s Park. Removal 
of the Gailery. Smoke. Working Classes. 


SMOKE; 
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. Pictures in the Gallery injuriously affected thereby. 

. Sculptures in the British Museum likewise injured. 

. London Smoke not necessarily injurious to Pictures. 

. Comparative freedom from Smoke on the projected Site at Kensington Gore, 
anticipated. 


mw CON 


ge E 


1. Pictures in the Gallery injuriously affected thereby: 


The chill or bloom on the surface of pictures attributed to the influence of the 
sulphur contained in coal smoke, Rep. xii The comparative freedom from smoke 
enjoyed by private collections in the metropolis does not prove that the gallery is un- 
objectionable on this score, Dyce 7495-7502. 


- — 


2. Sculptures in the British Museum likewise injured: 


The effect of the London smoke is very detrimental to the monuments and the 
surfaces of the antiquities generally ia the British Museum, Hawkins 7737-74. 2——- 
Injurious effects of dust and smoke on the marbles and other objects in the Museum,,. 


Oldfield 8271-8275. 


3. London 


— ee 
ed = 
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2), . SOD a 
Smoxk E—continued. 


3. London Smoke not necessarily injurious to Pictures : 
Opinion that the smoke of London 


se is not of i iiite si F ; 
gallery ; condition of the works in var itself injurious to the pictures in the 


ga ; ious private collections adverted to in su 
this opinion, Hurlstone 7059-7070. 7110-7121. 7161-—7173——-The Peele oe tha 


Royal Academy tc optatp possession of the gallery infers that they do not consider smoke 
pe jain even to t i newly painted works, and tends to prove the general advantages 
of the present site, 1b, 7062-7069. 7162-7166——Tie present site cannot be objected to 


Y bd . . 
yaaa tas ag London smoke, Foggo 7367 Suggested coating of isinglass within 
the varnish as a means of protecting the pi = g g 


os ¢ é ictures from the effects of smoke, &c.. ih 
7362 ees sob ha the as nea of sm oke throvghout the metropolis 
adver 0, 20. ——— Upinion that any deterioration in the pictures is ri 
to the London smoke, Moore 10019, manta: sits ten bs alanine 


4. Comparative freedom from 
anticipated : 


The prevalence of smoke, arising from the projected mass of buildings on this site, need 
not be apprehended, as smokeless fuel will be used, Bowring 8596——Private hotises 
only, and not distilleries, &c., are likely. to be built around the estate, Bowring 8597-8602 
——The houses as yet to be erected in the vicinity of the Kensington Gore jal ‘all 
most probably be of a large description, with but very few inferior dwellings amonest them 
for the working or trading classes, T. Cubitt 8754-8779——The best class of houses only 
will be erected, and the prevalence of smoke will not be nearly so great as in the crowded 
vicinity of the present gallery, Sir W. Cubitt 10187-10196—— It is extremely improbable 
that any baths and wash-houses or factories of any kind will be built in the neighbour- 
hood, 76. 10191-10196. 10286-10290. 10294-10305 The fact of the prevailing winds 
being from the south-west, will not make the smoke specially injurious to the picture 
gallery, as there will be no factories, &c. in that direction, ib. 10247-10251. 


See also Atmospheric Influences. Elgin Marbles. Isinglass. Kensington Gore, 2. 


Smoke on the projected Site at Kensing ton Gore, 


Soap and Water, Soap and water is a solvent in use at the National Gallery ; purposes for 
which chiefly requiied; should be applied with extreme caution, Rep, vii. 


The oil outside the mastic varnish was generally removed by witness with soap and 
water, which does not produce any effect upon the varnish, Seguier 649-653——In the 
removal of paint soap is decidedly a very powerful solvent, and great care is necessary in 
its use, ib. 778, 779. 3005-3015. 3022-3026 With proper care there is no danger in 
the application of soap and water, Brown 1197-1202—— Tlie soap and water employed 
by witness merely acted on the outer coat of dirt, Seguier 2912-2914. 


Objections to the use of soap and water in the occasional cleaning of pictures, Bentley 
1847-1853. 


Solly Collection. Details of pictures sold at Mr. Solly’s sale, from which specimens of the 
earlier and purer schools might have been obtained, Christie 5634-5674. 5683-5689. 
5711, 6712——The pictures alluded to would fetch much higher prices now, ib. 5690- 
5701——Most of the early pictures of Mr, Solly are still in this country in private col- 
lections, 7b. 5737. 

Character of the Solly collection sold at Mr. Christie’s, Sir C. Eastlake 6054-6059. 
6064—-— Observations as 10 the ‘ Luini” in that collection, ib. 6o60-6065——Reasons 
for which no pictures were bought from the collection for the National Gallery, id. 


6076, 6077. 


Solvents. Conflicting opinions as to the safety of solvents in picture-cleaning ; solvents 
most in use in the National Gallery, Rep. vi, vil. 

In applying solvents to mastic varnish, the whole of the varnish must be removed, 
Seguier 587-592. 823, 824——A judicious use of solvents will remove the varnish 
without injury in pine cases out of ten, Bolton 993-996——In meee the bes 
from certain pictures in the gallery in 1844, solvents only were used by witness, Brown 
1071-1085—-—The use of solvents in removing the oil varnish from the pictures cleaned 

7 6 /j a ee 
in 1852 has certainly been injurious, Farrer 1297 et seq.; Moore 2048 et seq. The 
mixed varnish used in the gallery can be removed without injury by solvents carefully 
applied, Bentley 1832-1846. 1895 -1899——Spitits of wine or any other solvents are 

“ ‘. . , . ad —_ 
dangerous to the original surface of a picture, Moore 2045-2050. 

All paris of a picture are not equally affected by solvents, hie CCAIR gitar 

danger of using solvents unless most qudimons 7 apaliee ithe ol pritie a S pe 
1 . * 4 26090—— Solvents $ d ne : 

ni ‘ less great care be taken, 20. 2309 
varnish, may be removed unless g 
be applied % a picture, Sir 7. Sebright 3452——Recommended use af some aot 
that should be so thick that it could not penetrate below the varnish, hegre 3552 

Axiom laid down with regard to the use of solvents, el. will remove 
ways? : 5 aA ie 

- parts of a picture, Faraday 5524. 
varnish will remove in some degiee the unde “ ts of ¢ bi iw gis 6 aif aie 

; ‘y Varnish, 1. astic Varnish, 1. 
See also Cleaning, U1. 1. Gallery Va ; 


Water. Spirits of Wine. 1 8 =i ae 
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Soult Collection. Mr. Woodburn was commissioned to bid for particular pictures at the 
sale of Marshal Soult’s collection, Sir C. Eastlake 6209-6211——Witness does not think 
that the fruit of that commission was satisfactory, ib. 6214——Prices Mr. Woodburn 
was authorised to bid, ib. 6215-6217. 


Spanish Pictures, Character of the Spanish collection lately sold in London, Dennistoun 
5842-5845——Witness would exclude no school of painting from the National Gallery ; 
he has heard of the increasing desire of Spain to retain works of art in that country, 7b. 
5848, 5849 ——The treatment of religious subjects by Spanish masters will be frequently 
open to criticism, 7b. 5852, 5853. 


Spanish School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of the several schools, with 
the names of their principal followers, App. 820 et seq. ——See also Zurbaran. 


ie Special Meetings. See Meetings of the Trustees. 


Spence, W. B. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Is well acquainted with the Uffizzii and Pitti 
collections of pictures at Florence, 10041 Appears before the Committee for the 
purpose of affording them any details which they may require concerning the Florentine 
Gallery, in addition to the information already forwarded to them by the directors thereof, 

- 10042, 10043 Opinion of Cornelius, the celebrated German painter, adverted to, as 
being extremely favourable to the architectural arrangements of the Florentine Gallery, 
and the mode therein adopted of combining the several departments of art under one 
roof, 10044~-10047—-—Considerable attention paid in the gallery at Florence to the 
colour of the walls and floor, and to other incidental circumstances in regard to the 
eilect of the pictures ; document relative thereto handed in, 10048-10052. 10127 ——Desi- 
rability of similar attention being paid to such matters in ihe National Gallery, 
10053; 10054. 

Explanation of the system of cleaning and restoring practised in the Florentine 
Gallery ; employment of a restorer in each of the collections ; ‘they are salaried officers, 
and their services are exclusively required for the gallery, where there is always enough 
for them to do in removing the old varnishes, &c., 10055-10075. 10090-10097. 
10111, 10112 ——Generally speaking, the operations of the restorers have been beneficial 
to the pictures, 10067, 10068. 10100 Qualifications requisite in the restorers appointed 
to the Florentine Gallery, 10069-10071 How far it is essential that they understand 
chemistry, 10072-10075—-— Recent introduction of the Damar varnish into the gallery at 
Florence ; composition of this varnish, which has been found to answer extremely well ; 
care taken in its preparation, 10072. 10076-10082. 10121-10126——Great importance 
attached in Florence to the quality of the varnish applied to pictures, 10083, 10084-—— 
There are from 18 to 20 ar of various kinds engaged in the Florentine Gallery ; 
multiform duties undertaken by them, 10085-10089. 


Difficulty of removing the amber varnish from the Bolognese and Florentine pictures 
of the 17th century, 10091-10098. 10102 Inferior pictures are constantly being 
restored and repainted in Florence, for purposes of sale, &c., 10099, 10100——~Occa- 
sional use of a penknife in [taly in removing dirt and varnish from pictures, 
nenercstipre gh wilh ee are from 5,000 te 6,000 pictures in the Uffizzii Collection, 
10109, 10110——The restorers in the Florentine Gallery are paid about 4o dollars a 
month each, which is considered a high salary, 10113-10116——-Ample time taken by 
them in the process of cleaning some pictures, 10117—-—Explanation as to the class of 
works admitted into the Florence Museum (as stated by the directors of the gallery) ; 
copies, in casts, from marbles are not admissible, 10118, 10119——Etfects of time and 
varoish on paintings, as showing that after the process of cleaning, the operator may not 
be blameable for any alteration in their appearance ; illustration of the necessity of cleaning 
being resorted to, 10120. 


: 
fi 


~ 


Spence, Mr. Papers referred to in Mr. Spence’s evidence respecting the arrangement, 
&c. of pictures and statues in the Floreutine Gallery, App. 830. 


— a 
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Spirits of Wine. A vehicle of pure oil is little, if at all, affected by an application o. 
spirits of wine, Rep. vii——A slight addition to that oil of varnish, or of any resinous 
substance, would render the paint susceptible of decomposition, i+.——Such addition has 
been more or less customary with some painters in every period, i+.——Danger there- 
from to be apprehended from the incautious application of chemical solvents to the works 
of the ancient misters, ib. 


Danger of using spirits of wine in removing the varnish from pictures, Uwins 247 ; 

Seguier 537-592. 822-832 Spirits of wine wil) remove repairs done in mastic varnish, 

but will not remove the paint from the surface of an old picture, Seguier 778-781. 

869-871. 912-919. 931-934. 3027-3030-~—In some pictures it is decidedly injurious 

- te use spirits of wine for the removal of varnish; Venetian paintings are most readily 
affected by it, ib. 912-91y. 931-934——The safest solvent to be applied to old paintings 

is spirits of wine, which will not affect oil; care to be taken in ascertaining that the 

surface of any work about to be cleaned is in pure oil paint, Brown 1183-1196. 
1203-1216——-Necessity of great care in the use of spirits of wine; glazings and 

paint 
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Spirits of Wine—continued. 


paint are susceptible of injury fro n ir icati : 3 
2045-2050. Jury irom their application, Farrer 1539-1543 ; Moore 
The removal of all the varnis Ae 
= Ore tely effected by spirits of wine, Niewwemhuys 
ae add rr bey may be very injurious even to old paintings, unless aie 
7 Pa i , Gres’ «, 724 Objection to the use of spirits of wine in cleaning, Furd 
Sid sit waindini Munro'3093-4000., ave bee of spirits of wine, even when applied to 
‘ ANS, f 3~4000——— Mr. Seguier did not use spirits of wine inp ; 
ing the varnish; witness would not have abichion, Sér  “Bestiahe Dik eas in remov- 
‘ - . . ’ Oo e 
Detail abe eapCHments tried for the removal of the varnish by means of spirits of 
wine; conciusion arrived at that as regards varnish of this kind, there was no tendency 


to thie apes surface of the picture with it ; results of these experiments on certain 
pictures (by Mr. Penry Williams), Faraday 5472-5508. 5556-5559——Effect of spirits 
of wine in cases where water-colour had been used as a wash, or to paint transparentl 

on the surface of a picture, ib. 5509-5514. : P ar y 


See also Friction. Turpentine, 


h cannot be safel 


ig Re 7 gg ie far any inconvenience may arise to the students at the 
pitalfields School of Design a removal of the departments oe 4S 
eB Mrnstigeane Bokiren) 8617 86e0 ty sen. € departments at Marlborough H ouse 


See also School of Design (Marlborough House). 


Sponge Cleaning. 1n the cleaning of certain pictures in the gallery with a wet sponge 
witness believes that the sponge was squeezed nearly dry, but he was not present on tke 
occasion, Uwins 338-340. 386 With respect to the recent washing of some pictures 


7] s o itnes rw rg 5 : 
with a sponge, witness cannot say whether the Sponge was squeezed dry, or whether it was 


saturated with water ; the process was not different from what it always has been, T'hwaites 
387-395-—The sponge is never applied with any quantity of water in it, Seguier 735 
736 -It is Incorrect to say that the pictures lately washed were deluged with water i. 
925-930—— Deprecation of the use of a sponge and water in the washing of pictures : 
the colour of the varnish is generally affected thereby, Nieuwenhuys 1698-1707. 1797- 
197+ 1727 

1729. 

See also Occasional cleaning. Parmegiano. 

Velasquez, Il. 5, 


Piombo, Sebastiano del, 1. 


Stansfield, Clarkson, R. A. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has expressed himself favourably 

with respect to the four pictures in the gallery cleaned in 1846; 3592, 3593 Is 
well acquainted with the former appearance of the works recently cleaned, and considers 
that several of them required the operation, 3594-3599——- Evidence to the effect that 
they have not been injured by the process; the richness of tone may have been reduced, 
but it will be restored by time, whilst the original touch of the master has not been dis- 
turbed in any cuse, with the exception of one of the Canaleitis, 3600-3606. 3626 et seg. 
——The process of cleaning used in the gallery should not be kept. secret from the 
directors, 3607-3610——Precautions to be observed in appointing any person to ‘the 
otlice of cleaner to the gallery, 3611-3616——The varnish used by witness on his own 
pictures is mastic, with a little oil to prevent its chilling, 3618-3625. 


Remarks on the process of glazing used by Claude, and the general character of his 
works, 3630-3647—-—The St. Ursula is not in a preferable state to the Queen of Sheba, 
and should undergo the process of cleaning, 3655-3667. 3706-3708——The Judgment of 
Paris, cleaned in 1846, required the operation, was much improved by it, and is now in 
an excellent condition, 3658-3678 With respect to varnish, there is great danger in 
applying it to a picture recently painted, 3680-3682——A certain amount of time adds 
tone to a picture, but in the course of years such tone becomes obscured by the gradual 
accumulation of dirt, and it is then expedient to have recourse to cleaning to restore the pic- 
ture io its pristine condition, as well as for its general preservation, 3093-3716——The 
pictures cleaned in 1846 improved in tone as time elapsed after the cleaning, and the same 
result may be anticipated fiom those cleaned in 1852 ; 3710-3716. 


Unless a picture is very dirty throughout, there should be left an immer film of varnish 
over the surface, untouched by the cleaner, 3717, 3718-—-— Modern pictures may never 
require actual cleaning, if occasionally washed with pea-meal, and slightly rubbed over 
with varnish ; but old pictures require a different treatment altogether, 3725, 3726 
Opinion of Turner referred to, showing that he considered his works would be lmproved 
by time, 3727, 3728——There is a speedier accumulation of dirt on piciures in the 
National Gallery than in private collections, 3729-3732- 


State of the Pictures. With the exception of the Clandes, the pictures in the gallery are 
not in a worse state than those in private collections, Munro 4022-4030. 


See also Pantheon, The. Seguier, Mr. W. 
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Report, 1852-53—continued. 


Steel Instrwnents. Use thereof in removing dirt and incrustatious, Rep. vi~—Suach 
instruments are used by many picture-cleaners, especially in Italy, id. No evidence to 
show that they have been employed in the National Gallery, <.——Occasional use of a 
penknife in Italy in removing dirt and varnish from pictures, Spence 10103-10108, 


See also Friction. 


Stevens, Alfred. (Analysis of bis Evidence.)— Was professionally educated in Italy as an 
artist, 4049-4052—— Has since been employed as a teacher in the School of Design, but 
resigned in consequence of an alteration in the system of teaching, 4053-4058—— Defi- 
nition of the mode of cleaning, or rather of repairing, adopted in the galleries of Flovence, 
Venice, &c., 4061-4071——Discretion of the restorer employed to make such repairs as 
he considers advisable; consequent injuries thereon, 4063-4065. 4103 Evidence to 
the effect that the over-glaze or general toning has been removed from all the pictures in 
the National Gallery cleaned in 1852, with the exception, perhaps, of the small Guercino, 
4072-4098——Necessity of a picture being re-varuished, but not cleaned, after it has 
been lined afresh, 4099-4102. 


Students (British Museum), Future career of the students at the Museum adverted to, 
Sir R. Westmacott 9032-9036——How far the accommodation in the Museum may be 
defective for those students who require to remain there during the day, 7b. 9047-9049 
——The centrality of the Museam is very convenient to the students, Carpenter 9146- 
9148—-—Convenience to students in being allowed to attend in the British Museum on 
every day in the week, except Saturday, Hayes 9197, 9198. 


Students (National Gallery). Complaints made of undue privileges having been granted 
to the students of the Royal Academy over other classes, Rep. v No regulations of the 
trustees respecting the admission of students, id, 


Reference to the greater satisfaction felt by the students in the gallery with the pictures 
cleaned in 1852 than with their former dirty state, Uwins 2903, 2904——It often happens 
that students are refused leave to copy pictures, from want of space in the gallery, Sir C. 
Eastlake 6455, 6456——Objectionable exercise of power by the trustees of the National 
Gallery, in granting permission to 20 students of the Royal Academy to have special 
privileges in the gallery ; peculiar advantages are thus conferred on a private body to the 
prejudice of students generally, Hurlstone 6690-6720——Privilege enjoyed by the 
students of the academy in their periods of admission to the gallery beg extended, 
Hayes 9227, 9228; Thwaites 9705 et seg.——Objections to a combination of the de- 
partments of sculpture and painting for the purpose of students in art; the extensive 
objects comprised in such a collection would create distraction in a young mind, Hamilton 
$929-8945——The several classes of Nien ge are generally in equal demand among the 
students, Plass 9266-9280 Insufficient size of the rooms, which are occasionally 
crowded in parts by the students, Davies 9296-9300. 9312-9314. 


Opiniou that a removal of the sculptures and paintings to Kensington would be no 
inconvenience to the students, Sir R, Westmacott 9026, go27. go69-9072——The 
general feeling of the students is rather against the removal of the gallery to Kensington, 
Hayes 9187-9189— —Advantages to the students of a combination under one building 
of sculpture and paintings, Hayes 9195, 9196. 9199-9205; Plass 9284, 9285; Davies 
9303-9305. 9309 ——A removal of the gallery to Kensington would not be objectionable to 
the students generally, Plass 9256-9258. 9286-9289 Incon venience to the students by 
a removal of the National Gallery to Kensington, Loft 9335-9345 Insufficient time 
now devoted to students; improved arrangements which may be effected if the gallery 
be removed, tb. 9347, 9348. 9352, 9353- . 

See also Admission of the Public, 2. 3. Admission of Students. Copying of 


Pictures. Glass, 3. Royal Academy. Witnesses Examined before the 
Committee. 


Subordinate Officers. Definition of the duties of the subordinate officers proposed by 
witness to be employed under the director of the gallery, Dyce 7450-7452. 7476-7478. 
7579-7582. 7618-7620. | 


Summonses to attend Meetings. See Meetings of the Trustees. 


Sunday Admission. If the gallery were to be thrown open on Sundays (as it ought to be) 
it would be an argument in favour of the Kensington site, Coningham 6896. 7009-7011 
——The public should be admitted to the gallery on Sundays, as enjoying thereby a 
rational, innocent, and instructive amusement, Ford 8013-8016——Recommendation 


that the projected building at Kensington Gore be opened on Sundays, 7’. Cubitt 8801. 
8803, 8804. 


Sunrise ina Mist, The. See Turner’s Pictures. 


Superintendent of the Gallery. The person superintending the gallery need not be a pro- 
fessional picture-cleaner, Sir C, Eastlake 4746-4749——In witness’s plan for the future 
management 
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management of the gallery, the super ' 
re gallery; ib. 5946, bie ON oi viata a should have the general management of 


See also Responsibility, 2. 


Surfaces of Pictures. Observations relat; 
é Serve S relativ : en fad oie 
varnish, &c., as to leave the surface of the steaneare es shed ey? ARE cae 
seiexally-te badd the tuitice of 1 Ouners, Uwiis 101-124——-It is not advisable 
aes + Seculittities of the differ le painting, but In some instances it is essential to do 
a2 eng erent schouls of ancient art as requirine: differ t method 
cleaning, Seguier 463-486. Li See ent methods of 
Evidence in proof of the desirabil; ” leavi : 
? AS cba i ver 505; Bolton 968-971; Farrer 1248-— 
300. the ae gli Be teny (eA aise ha 3490-9447 Ford 
99-3902 5 id 39°9-3990——A thin coat or film of varnish 
its Tle © é arnish over the whole pict 
is cial ott ik oe though it would be very expedient as a pent onary 
Hea , eft att Sid ¢ 3439-3447——Unless a picture is very dirty throughout, there 
shou a eft an inner film of varnish over the surface, untouched by the cleaner 
an Sang are 9: hl ers may be over-cleaned by too great a removal of the 
surface varnish, &c,, without the original paint being encroached w — 
4120-4129. hls ae ed upon, Sir E. Landseer, 
i agen he Ko - varnish was entirely removed from several of the pictures cleaned»in 
1852, Fradel e 2696-2698——Belief that the entire coat of varnish was not removed from 
any of the pictures cleaned by Mr, Seguier, Uwins 2727-2729. 2749-2754 The entire 
coat of varnish was removed from all the nine pictures, Stansfield 3723. 
Experiments instituted by witness with reference to the value of varnish as a means 
of protecting the surfaces of pictures from atmospheric effects, Faraday 5442-5445 
See also Atmospheric Influences. Claude’s Pictures. Cleaning (Tose 
lazi Power . aning, ass. 
G azings. _—_- Loussin, Nicholas, 11. Rubens, VII. 3. 4, Smoke. 
Spirits of Wine. Veronese, Paul, 11. 3. 


Susannah and the Elders, The. See Guido, II. 1. 


Solvents. 


4¥ 
Temptation of St. Anthony, The. See Purchases (National Gallery), 4 


Leniers. Peculiar preparation by Teniers of the panel or back ground on which he painted, 
Hart 3334. 


Thane, Mr. ‘Treatment of the Velasquez in his hands, whilst undergoing the process 
of re-lining, Sir C. Eastlake 4477. 4779.——WSee also Rembrandt, Velasquez, II. 3. 


Theatres. It is not expedient to include theatres in the jurisdiction of the proposed 
management of the projected institution at Kensington Gore, Sir C. Eastlake 6550, 6551- 


Thick, ——. (Analysis of his Evidence.) The pictures in the gallery were all taken down 
and the dust removed from the backs, in the vacation of 1850; the order to dust 
them was given to witness by Mr. Uwins, 2975 -2985. 


Thwaites, George Saunders. (Analysis of his Evidence.) 
[ First Examination. |—See Uwins, Thomas, r.a., and George Saunders Thwaites. 


{Second Examination. ]|—Witness is the oldest officer in the gallery under the trustees, 
9667——Part taken generally by the trustees in the business of the gallery from 1824 
to the present time; the management at first was mainly entrusted to the keeper, and 
there was no meeting of the trustees till 1828; gradual increase of late years in the 
activity and control of the trustees, 9668-9702——Efficiency of Mr. Seguier, the first 
keeper of the institution, adveried to; good condition of the pictures during his keeper- 
ship, 9703, 9704 System of the students’ admission to the gallery considered ;_privi- 
lege extended to the Royal Academy students to the prejudice of others; discretion of 
the keeper to admit supernumeraries or students not resident in London ; mode in which 
the list of those to be admitted is prepared, 9705-9736 The adoption of the term 
“trustees” in lieu of that of “ committee,” by which the managing body were first 
known, took place at a very early period of the institution, 9737, a738. 


Thwaites, Colonel. Appointed assistant keeper and secretary ; salary assigned ; instructions 
given, Rep. iv. 

Titi, Santo di. Statement as to the grounds on which a picture by Santo di Titi was de- 
clined by the trustees, Sir C. Eastlake 5988-5992. 


Let. 
+2 Titian, 
0.59. 0G3 
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Titian. Belief that simple glazing was not used by this master as a finishing process, 
Uwins 2890-2893. 

Expediency of the picture of Bacchus and Ariadne being newly lined, 893, 894—~— 
The application of a mixture of oil and mastic varnish has injured the tone of this picture, 
Bolion 1054. 1058——Remarks of Mr. Buchanan condemnatory of the cleaning of the 
Bacchus and Ariadne, App. 769. 


Oil varnish has had an injurious effect on the Venus and Adonis, Bolton 1054. 


Successful restoration by witness, some years ago, of the Orleans Titian, Farrer 1544- 
1548—-— Explanation with respect to the purchase and sale, by witness, of the Orieans 
Titian, the defects of which had been concealed by the restorations of Mr. Farrer; witness 
was quite mistaken in placing a high value on this picture, Coningham 3094-3100. 3140- 
3145- 

Witness is not aware if the Tribute Money was ever in this country before, Sir C. 
Eastlake 6221, 6222 The picture of the Tribute Money,recently bought for the gallery, 
is not genuine, and was a most scandalous purchase, Coningham 6986, 6987 ——Remarks | 
in justification of the purchase of the Tribute Money, Russed/ 8178, 8179——A single 
director would not have made so bad a purchase, Wellesley 9543, 9544——Large sum 
paid for the Tribute Money, which might have been bought a few months previously for 
less than half the amount, Moore 9755-9757. 


See also Farrer, Mr. 


: 
Toledo School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with names of their 
principal followers, App. 820, 821. 


Toning. When a picture has passed through the cleaning processes it still requires a 
certain tone to be given to it, without which it will appear crnde and inharmonious, Rep. vii 
——How this tone can be attained is a matter of dispute; «different opinions on the 
subject considered, 26.——Other opinions, that the tone of a painting once lost can never 
be restored, i6.——The practice of toning does not appear to have been resorted to in the 
National Gailery, 7d. 

Practice occasionally adopted by witness of mixing a little colour with simple varnish 
in order to harmonise the general tone of pictures after cleaning, Farrer 1278-1282. 
1367, 1368. 1376, 1377—-—Condemnation of the practice of tening down pictures as 
adopted by some cleaners, Moore 2416-2419——A certain amount of time adds tone to 
a picture, but in the course of years such tone becomes obscured by the gradual accu- 
mulation of dirt, and it is then expedient to have recourse to cleaning torestore the picture 
to its pristine condition, as well as for its general preservation, Stansfield 3693-3716—— 
The pictures cleaned in 1846 improved in tone as time elapsed after cleaning, and the 
same result may be anticipated from those cleaned in 1852, 24. 3710-3716—— Evidence to. 
the effect that the over-glaze or general toning has been removed from all the pictures in the 
National Gallery cleaned in 1852, with the exception, perhaps, of the small Guercino, 
Stevens 4072-4098——It was never understood that the cleaner was to repair or tone 
down piciures; the Bacchus and Anadne of Titian was slightly touched up, Lord 
Monteagle 5039. 5088 Materials used for toning and glazing pictures, Sir C. Hustlahe 
6229-6231. 

See also Glazing. 


Travelling Trustee or Director. See Purchases (National Gallery), 6. 


Treasurer. The office of treasurer to the gallery miyht be undertaken by one of the trustees, 
who should report on the expenditure of the funds, Foggo 7243. 7279 His services 
should be gratuitous, ib. 7311. 


Treasury, The. The Treasury appointed all the cfficers to the National Gallery, Lord 
Monteag/e 4960——Circumstances of the management of the collection devolving upon 
the Treasury, Lord Aberdeen 5271, 5272——Iustances of the Treasury declining to pur- 
chase on the trustees’ recommendation, Sir C, Eastlake 6203-6208. 


Control proposed te be vested in the Treasury or the Chancellor of Exchequer by 
wiihess in his suggested scheme for the management of the combined departments of 
art, Dyce 7440-7443. 7455. 7579, 7577- 7586-7603—— Discretion proposed by witness 
to be exercised by the Treasury before purchases are finally arranged, Russell 8099- 
8110. 8131-8138--—Instead of a fixed sum being placed at the disposal of the trustees, 
it would be better for them io apply to the Treasury tor the necessary expenditure on 
purchases, 2b, 8118-8127. 

See also Chancellor of the Exchequer. Control. Management of the Gallery. 

Purchases (National Galiery), 1. Responsibility, 2. 


Trevelyan, Sir C. E. Letter from Sir C. E. Trevelyan to the Commissioners of the 
Exhibition of 1851, dated 15 February 1853, transmitting a minute of the Lords of the 
Treasury, 
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Treasury, respecting the purchases ' 
; : of land for 
second report of the said Commissioners App edie pe bey plan suggested in the 
the foregoing, 2b. 833. ‘ Ted nswer of Mr, BE. A. Bowring to 


Tribute Money, The. See Titian, 


TRUSTEES: 


1. Management of the Gallery under the Trustees, considered 3 Defects of the 


System. 
2. Suggestions for the fi , . : 
fs ip, Sf e future Management under modified Forms of Trustee- 


3. Proposed Abolition of the System of Trustees. 

4. Recommendation by the Cummittee that a Board of Trustees be continued 
under certain Conditions of Appointment, Sc. 

5. Papers laid before the Committee. 


he si + ning of the Gallery under the T, rustees, considered ; Defects of the 

Terms of the appointment of the original committee of gentlemen: no salary was 
assigned to them, Sep. iv Gradual change which took place in the constitution of the 
body ; increase in the number of members ; change of the name of Committee for that 
of Trust, b.—— Meetings held ; resolution passed in 1840 for holding periodical meetings 
ib. iv, v Ex-officio trustees, 1b, v The responsibility in regard to the purchase of 
pictures now vested entirely in the trustees, ib,——The entire responsibility in regard to 
picture-cleaning also assumed by them since the appointment of Mr, Uwins to the oftice 


of keeper, Rep. Vv Practice of the trustees to abstain from recording their dissent in the 
minutes, 2b, ix. . 


Witness has no recollection of any of the trustees having been present at the cleaning 
of the nine pictures in 1852, Seguier 448-451——When witness was employed at the 
gallery in 1844 in cleaning, he had no direct communication whatever with the trustees 
Brown 1158-1166——Proceedings of the trustees at the meeting held 12th November 
1852; minute then made approving of the result of the cleaning of the pictures in the 
previous vacation, Russell 3837 (p. 311) ——Résumé of the proceedings of the trustees 
in regard to the pictures, more particularly the subject of inquiry, ib. 4826 et seg—— 
Further allusion to the meeting of the 12th November; no expression of dissent fell from 
any of the trustees, ib. 4844-4847——The meeting, 12th November, not specially sum- 
moned for the purpose of considering tie effect of the cleaning; belief that no observa- 
tions had appeared in the public press on this subject prior to the meeting, ib. 4848-4851. 

Origin of the expression “ Trustees ;” terms in which spoken of by Lord Liverpool, in 
the original minute appointing them, Lord Monteagle 4967, 4968—— Legal status of 
the trustees ; illustration thereof in recent proceedinys, tb. 4969, 4970—-—The trustees 
were not in the habit of delegating their authority to one of their body; instance of 
witness singly acting for the whole body (10 April 1848), 2b. 5090 -—How far, therefore, 
the application of Sir C. Eastlake to Sir R. Peel, in 1845, with reference to the cleaning 
of the Susanna and the Elders, was consistent with propriety ; instances when witness 
was a minister of his acting without the knowledge of the trustees, 7b. 5090-5093. 


Witness is one of the surviving original trustees of the National Gallery; circum- 
stances of the original foundation, Lord Aberdeen 5266-5270——Suitability of the 
original constitution of the trust to the earlier stages of the institution, ib. 5279-5286 
--—The number of trustees by whom business shall be proceeded with at their meetings, 
is regulated by the good sense of those present, Lord Oversione 5349-5354——The 
minutes of the trustees’ transactions are confirmed at the following meeting to that in 
which they arise, 7b. 5355-5357—— Under the existing system, the absence of the 
trustees in the vacation does not embarrass the management of the gallery, the Treasury 
being its real controlier, 7d. 5358-5365——Manner in which business was transacted in 
the absence of the trustees from town, Sir C. Easilake 5967-5969. 

Part taken generally by the trustees in the business of the gallery, from 1824 to the 
present time; the management at first was mainly entrusted to the keeper till 1828, 
oradual increase of late years in the activity and control of the trustees, Thwaites g668— 
9702-——The adoption of the term “Trustees” i lieu of that of “ Committee,” by which 
the managing body were first known, took place at a very early period of the institution, 
tb. 9737, 9738. 

The defects of the present management are chargeable on the system, rather than on 
the individual trustees, Rep. xiv-——No code of rules exisis for the government of the 
trust ; witness’s idea as to what those duties cast upon the trustees were, Lord Monteagle 
4959. 4966. 4971-4977——If the trustees had understood that they mags expected by 
Parliament and the country to take an active part In forming a national collection, their 
conduct would have been much less passive than it has been, Russell 8678. 8081-8085. 

6.59. 6a4 2. Suggestions 
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TRUSTEES—continued. 
2. Suggestions for the future Management under modified Forms of Trusteeship : 


Recommendation that the trustees be retained as a supervising body over the directors 
(proposed by witness), whom they should have power to appoint and to dismiss, and 
that they report to Parliament upon the general conduct of the institution, Hurlstone 
6736-6739. 6767 et seq. 

The amount of salary for the five or six trustees proposed by witness, is a question of 
detail, Dennistoun 5761——-Class of persons recommended for trustees, 2b. 5761, 5762 
——Regulations for them and the establishment might be agreed upon, on the com- 
mencement of the system suggested, 7b. 5763, 5764——The proposed board ought to 
have the entire control of the Parliamentary grants, ib. 5778-5880 ——The principle 
{ rather than the amount of salary would compel an onerous discharge of the board’s 

duties, ib. 5781-5786——-The proposed board should be appointed by the Treasury 
in the first instance, 2b. 5787-5789——The trustee in Parliament, as head of the board, 
need not be salaried, ib. §790——The danger of disagreement among trustees selected 
as proposed, would be less than the inconvenience of undivided responsibility, 2b. 5791 
——In the event of a combination of the art collections, it would be advisabie to adhere 
to the proposed plan of a board of trustees for the control of the pictures, id. 5882-5886. 

Proposed appointment of trustees by the Treasury as an inspecting body ; they should 
not be remunerated, and should be responsible to Parliament; there should be an 
acting committee of trustees apart from the general body, with certain powers and duties 
peculiar to themselves, Foggo 7233-7242. 7291-7303. 7343-7354. 

! The number of trustees should depend on the extent of the collections under them, but 
| there should be at least from eight to twelve, who might be appointed by the Treasury, 


Rc SS 


and whose services should be gratuitous; nature of the duties to be undertaken by them, 
Russell 8090-8110. 8117-8139 Opinion that in making purchases no prejudice to the 
public would result from the fact of the trustees being to a great extent picture collectors 
themselves, 7b. 8092-8094——No predilection exists among the present trustees for the 
pictures of any inferior school or master, 2b. 8151, 8152. 8159, 8160. 8163-8166. 


3. Proposed Abolition of the System of Trustees : 

Objections to the trustees being retained in the management of the proposed Fine Arts 
Institution, Coningham 6843-6853 The constitution of the trust is of a very cum- 
bersome character, and the trusteeship should be abolished altogether, Dyce 7435: 7437). 

inspecting body, in 


7438—- Objection to the trustees being still retained as a visiting or i 
case a director with general powers of management be appointed, Ford 7923: 


4. Recommendation by the Committee that a Board of Trustees be continued under 
certain Conditions of Appointment, §c. : 


Opinion that a system of management by a Board of Trustees should be continued, 
Rep. xvy—- Expediency of diminishing the number of trustees as vacancies occur, 26,—— 
The trustees should be appointed by the Treasury, i#.——No person should in future: 
become a trustee of the National Gallery in virtue of any office, id. 


5. Papers laid before the Committee : 


Date of the appointment of the severai trustees of the National Gallery, App. 733 
Dates of the meetings held by the trustees of the Gallery in each year, 1828 to 
1843, 7b. 734——Extract from the minutes of the trustees of the Gallery, 10 June 
1840, respecting fixed periods for their meetings, <b. Copy of the minutes of the 
trustees of the Gallery of the year 1844, ib. 735 Extracts from the minutes of the 
trustees of the Gallery, from the ist Nov. 1852 to the present time, having reference to 
the cleaning, &c. of pictures, and the management of the Gallery, ib. 743. 
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a See also Cleaner to the Gallery. Cleaning. Director of the Gallery, 1. 
| Keeper of the Gallery. Management of the Gallery. Meetings of the Trustees. 
! Minutes of the Trustees. Official Trusices. Perwdical Meetings of the 


Trustees. President of the Koyal Academy. Purchases (National Gallery). 
Quorum of Trustees. Regulations, §c. (National Gallery). Responsibility. 
Uwins, Mr., 2. : 


Trustees (British Museum). Testimony to the excellent manner in which the trustees of 
the British Museum have discharged their duties, Lord Aberdeen 5326, 5327 There 
are altogether between 50 and Go trustees of various classes, Hawhins 7674-7676 
Objections to the body of trustees as being too numerous, and tending to encumber the 
management, 2b. 7712, 7713. 7813-7816 The trusiees may act without consulting 
the opinions of the officers of the museum, ib. 7813, 7814——Alll the officers in the insti- 
tution are appointed by the three principal trustees, Oldfield 8249 Approval of the 
system of management by tiustees and heads of departments under them as the best 
that can be devised, Hamilton 8889. 8975. 8979-8987. 


See also Purchases (British Museum). Ltesponsibility (British Museum). 
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of Carthage and Sunrise in a Mist: filth ures, the Building of 
the necessity of its having been cleaned in a limi Se riae ation as to 


: , ed in a limited time, Uwins } i6 Ti 
5 j ay : - bes 1es 
pictures: WENO 10) B. YOry; Githy State, but were easily washed with soap 7 a : een 
the surface of the works being affected, Sequie ‘ed jeegphoee 


; BE Bi Ot ss j : r 712~718——Care recommended wit 
TeADEGH tp huenes S pictures; fault found with the cleanine of the Rise of Contlaes wit ‘ 
out its being previously lined, Munro 3983, 3984 5 ge with- 


which Mr. Uwins has fallen in regard to the tw 
with the ey il paiore referred to ; evidence in Correction of his statement, Russell 4837 
(P- 311), 483 erms of Mr. Turner’s will with Tespect to these pictures, ib. 4898, 


i aoe werd to Turner’s pictures from their being allowed to remain in his 
woh ser 7 288. 327-329— Absurd extent to which the works of this artist are 
over-rated, Moore 2559- Opinion of Turner referred to, showing that he considered 


his works would be improved by time Stansfield ea: 

. a cl : Aa 3727; 3728—— Objection to the 
purchase of Turner’s pictures for the nation - ctr inferior : ; 
Coningham 6994-6997. on; extreme inferiority of his works to Claude, 


Turpentine. Recommendation of a mixture in +: : 
é equal 
qual parts of turpentine and spirits of wine, 


for removing the varnish, &c. from pictures; spirits of wine alone are dangerous to the 
original paint, Fradelle 2600-2602. 2693-2695. 3 


Inaccuracy of recollection into 
o Turners put in order at the same time 


Tuscany. Answers to queries on-the n 
Tuscany, App. 753 et seq. 


ational collections and museums of fine arts in 


U, 


Uffizzit Gallery ( Florence). Remarks relative to the class of pictures in this gallery, and 
their arrangement, &e., Dennistoun 5994, 5905. 5907 There are from 5,000 to 6,000 
pictures in the collection, Spence 10109, 10110——Particulars respecting the arrange- 
ment of pictures and statues in the Gallery of the Uffizii, App. 831. 


Um and Colmar School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school 
names of their principal followers, App. 807, 808. 


» with 


Umbrian School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with the names 
of their principal followers, App. 796. 


Under Glazing. See Poussin, Nicholas, I. 2. 


Upper Rhine (Basel, Strasburg) School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this 
school, with names of their principal followers, App. 809. 


Urine. The best liquid to use in the occasional washing of pictures is urine, Viewwenhuys 


1728, 1729. 
Ursula, St., The. See Claude's Pictures, II. 3. 


Uwins, Thomas, R. A., and George Saunders Thwaites. (Analysis of their Evidence.) — 
(Mr. Uwins.) Keeper of the National Gallery ; has held the office since November 1847; 
1-4——(Colonel Thwaites.) Has been assistant keeper and secretary to the trustees since 
the formation of the gallery in 1824; 5-7—-—(Mr, Uwins.) Produces a Treasury Minute, 
dated November 1847, appointing witness to the office of keeper, (vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. Eastlake,) with a salary of 200 /. per annum, 8, 9——On his appointment, witness 
consulted Mr. Eastlake on the nature of his duties, but received no special instructions 
whatsoever from the trustees, 10-20--—During the vacation witness, of necessity, acts 
on his own responsibility, and from genera! instructions; nature of his duties ; matters 
of importance are laid by him before the trustees at their periodical meetings, 14, 15—-— 
Until very recently witness was not aware of the existence of a Treasury document, dated 
13th March 1824, containing certain instructions to Mr. William Seguier, the first keeper 
of the gallery, on the subject of picture-cleaning, 16-20——Witness does not reside in 
the building, but visits it, on an average, four days in the week, 21-27——Colonel 
Thwaites has apartments on the premises, and is constantly in attendance at all seasons ot 
the year, 28. 

With respect to the cleaning of the pictures, witness is merely instructed to employ Mr. 
John Seguier, and is personally irresponsible in the matter; nor does he consider it any 
part of his duty to offer an opinion as to the advisability of cleaning ; the subject is 
generally arranged between Mr. Seguier and the trustees, witness merely attending during 
the process to see that no mischief is done to the pictures, 29-53. 83-92——Tihe Paul 
Veronese is the only picture ever recommended by witness for cleaning, 32. 46, 47. 
309-311 Evidence with respect. to the cleaning of nine pictures during the — 
of 1852; names of these pictures ; belief that the cleaning has been a save e im- 
provement, 44-69. 110. 125-149. 286. 309-324. 398, 399——The cleaning o Pn ie 
an exceedingly dangerous and delicate operation; great variety of ae yas t ria its 
of different processes ; each cleaner has his own process, which he would be very reluctant 
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Report, 1852-53—continued. 


Uwins, Thomas, R.A.,and George Saunders Thwaites. (Analysis, &c.)—continued. 


to divulge, 70-82—-—Opinion that six weeks, the length of the vacation, afforded suffi- 
cient time for the cleaning of the nine pictures alluded to, 93-100. 


Observations relative to the danger of so far removing the old varnish, &c. as to leave 
the surface of the picture entirely exposed; this danger is greater in the case of some 
pictures than of others, 101-124 It is very doubtful whether glazings were used at 
all by the Venetian or other old masters, 113-124 Mr. Seguier, as instructed by the 
trustees, used simple mastic varnish in the cleaning of the nine pictures, 133-136. 148, 
149. 206, 207. 281-283 Circumstance of the old painters having mixed oil with the 
varnish used by them ; advantages of this mixture, 137-147 Remarks relative to the 
cleaning of Turner’s pictures, the Building of Carthage and Sunrise in a Mist; filthy 
state of the former picture; explanation as to the necessity of its having been cleaned in 
a limited time, 153-164. 

Examination with respect to the occasional cleaning of the pictures by means of a silk 
handkerchief or of a sponge and water; opinion that no injury has ever arisen from the 
use of water, 165-178——With respect to injuries to pictures from the dust penetrating 
through the back of the canvas, no precautions have been taken on this point, the short- 
ness of the vacation preventing the adoption of proper measures, 179, 180. 263-271 
Imperfect state of many pictures in the gallery from their having undergone previous 
cleanings in former times; in some instances the repairs and blemishes are almost im- 
perceptible, 181-189——Difficulty of ascertaining how far the discolouring of a picture 
arises from internal change in the colours or from the incrustations of varnish or of dirt, 
190-192. 


(Colonel Thwaites.) Witness does not act under any special instructions from the 
trustees, but is rather under Mr, Uwins; definition of his duties, as communicated by the 
Treasury on 31 March 1824 ; the instructions to Mr. W. Seguier in 1824 were not seen till 
lately by witness, 193-200——(Mr. Uwins.) The orders for cleaning the nine pictures ema- 
nated from the trustees, but were not given in writing; discretionary power exercised by 
witness in the matier, and on the occasional cleaning of pictures generally during the 
vacation, 201, 202. 208-246. 272-274 ‘The responsibility of cleaning the pictures in 
a proper manner rests entirely with Mr. Seguier, who may, at his own discretion, use 
whatever means he considers most desirable; he is, however, only responsible to the 
trustees, 239~262. 275-280 How far it may be desirable to impose greater responsi- 
bility on the trustees, 247-255——Injury likely to arise to Mr, Turner’s pictures from 
their being allowed to remain in his house, 287, 288. 327-329. 


Opinion that the cleaning must always be entrusted to the judgment of some one 
picture-cleaner ; how far this is the case on the Continent, 289-308. 397 Out of 
about 300 pictures in the National Gallery, only nine have been cleaned since 1846 ; 
302-304——Agreeable effect produced by time on the general tone of well-painted 
pictures, 325——The fading of Sir J. Reyuolds’s works is mainly attributable to improper 
cleaning, 326—— Reference to the opinion of Mr. W. Seguier as to all the pictures 
in the gallery having been in a very good state when he was keeper, 333-337. . 


In the cleaning of certain pictures with a wet sponge, witness believes the sponge was 
squeezed nearly dry, but he was not present on the occasion, 338-340. 386——(Colonel 
Lhwaites.) The occasional cleaning, by means of a silk handkerchief, is done by order 
of witness, as circumstances require, by one of the attendants; since February 1852 the 
feather brush has not been much used, 341-345. 355-357——( Mr. Uwins.) As Colonel 
Thwaites is present during the occasional cleaning, witness considers that he is responsi- 
ble for seeing the work properly executed ; the orders are given by witness; only one 
man is trusted with the ie on Mrs of this duty, 346-354. 368-371. 


(Colonel Thwaites.) Though considerable dust settles on the frames, there is but 
httle on the face of the pictures from their being slanted forward from the top; there 
has been no occasion for the use of the handkerchief for the last month or so, 357.372- 
377 The frames have been dusted only once during the last three or four weeks ; 
opinion that the dust should be removed from them daily, 358-367 Witness does not 
understand that he is responsible for the proper performance of the occasional cleaning, 
368. 


(Mr. Uwins.) Necessity for great care in the use of water in cleaning pictures, 380 
The nine pictures cleaned by Mr. Seguier were submitted to the trustees by him in 
alist, as requiring cleaning, 381-384——( Colonel Thwaites.) With respect to the recent 
washing of some pictures with a sponge, witness cannot say whether the sponge was 
squeezed nearly dry or whether it was saturated with water; tle process was not different 
from what it always has been, 387-395——(Mr. Uwins.) The Boar Hunt of Velasquez 
was cleaned with a sponge ina delicate manner; a tear on the picture existed before 
the cleaning, 400 404——(Colonel Thwaites.) Witness did not observe the tear on this 
picture prior to the cleaning; a soft cloth as well as a sponge was used, and the water 
was taken from a bucket, 405-412. | 
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Uwins, Thomas, R.A., and George Saunders Thwaites (Analysis, &c.)—continued 
4 a % : M3 oS aan wlUed, 
Uwins, Thomas, R. A. [Second Examination }—Personal . 
exercised by witness du ring the process of tk 4 = ar Superintendence constantly 
cess ; further approval of the operation 2795-275 . 38 eee ee of this pro- 
witness for not ordering th mulation of dete” hoe sons assigned by 


© gteat accumulation of dust on tl ] 
! sestng, te gre s 1e backs of the pictures to be 
removed therefrom ; improbability of the operation having been merohieat without his 


knowledge, 2755-2775. 2883-2885, 2896-2902 With respect to the cleaning of the 


ied Spee a ay ee it su hands by the trustees, but he never recom- 
9 2760. 27 1ougn witness is resnonsij re rus 
tees of the gallery and to the public for re panes generally 49:the true 


the protecti ictures. hi sunnah 
on the subject of cleaning is to superistend the process, syba, aS6an sat oe 
Erroneous judgment displayed by Mr. Morris Moore in 

the recently cleaned pictures, 2776-2778, 2799*, on 08 
the glazing has been partly removed from the surf fe 
2798 Explanation with respect to witnes 
masters; difference of Opinion between him 
2880-2882. 2886-2893 — Belief that glazing was part of the process of the painter 
but that neither the Venetian nor other masters ever finished off their works ik it 
they rather finished their pictures in thin tints of semi-opaque colour 2781-279 2880- 
2882, 2886-2893 ; The Italian terms for glazing, “ velare” and « he ip 
in the Dictionary of the Academy of Bologna, relate most probably to the preparation of 
the canvas, 2794-2797: Denial of the assertions of Messrs. Moore and Arney, that 
certain parts of the original surface of the Queen of Sheba have been completely removed 
by the cleaning, 2797*, 2798——The works of Sir Joshua Reynolds are not particularl 
susceptible of injury from cleaning 2799-2802. am 


(Mr, Uwins and Col. Thwaites.) Non-production before the Committee of the written 
list of the trustees which specified the nine pictures to be cleaned, 2803-2827. 28509- 
2861 (Mr. Seguier.) Belief that there was no written list; the pictures were 


recommended for cleaning by witness, and he most probably received verbal instructions 
through Colonel Thwaites or Mr. Uwins to undertake the operation, 2828-2858. 


(Mr. Uwins.) The Paul Veronese was the only picture which witness remembers to 
have ever recommended for cleaning 2864-2869 Vague nature of witness’s instructions 


on his accession to the office of keeper of the gallery; he cannot now recollect the 
Authority of witness, bya 


instructions given him by Sir C. Eastlake, 2870-2876 
minute of the trustees, to superintend the occasional cleaning, 2877-2879 Reference 
ictures cleaned in 1852 than 


the course of his comments on 
Denial of his assertion that 
surface of the Paul Veronese, 2777, 2778. 


76 ; * 7 
$8 view of the use of glazing by the old 
and Mr. Moore on this point, 2779-2797. 


to the greater satisfaction felt by the students with the pic 
with their former dirty state, 2903, 2904. 


Uwins, Thomas, R. A. [Third Examination], and John Seguier [Fourth Examination}: 
(Analysis of their Evidence.)—(M. Uwins.) Further statement in refutation of the 
charges brought by Messrs. Moore and Arney against the cleaning of the Queen of 
Sheba, 3146-3152. 3159, 3160 (Mr, Seguier.) The repairs formerly executed by 
witness in this picture were on the lower part of it; they are not now visible, 3153, 3154. 
3156, 3157 (Mr. Uwins.) Evidence to the effect that the Paul Veronese is now in 
an exceedingly fine state ; instead of the shadows having been removed and the picture 
generally injured, as asserted by Mr. Moore, it has been restored by cleaning to its 
pristine beauty, 3161-3173——-Belief that no glazing was ever used in the Isaac and 
Rebecca, or, if there was, that it is still there; the aerial perspective has not been in the 
least affected by the cleaning, 3174. 


Witness cannot observe any of the defects pointed out by Mr. Moore in the View in 
Venice, 3175-3179——Any imperfection in the perspective of the water of the Grand 
Canal is attributable to the fault of the master rather than to the recent cleaning, 3180- 
3184 The Plague at Ashdod was always an exceedingly imperfect picture, and, from 
iis being painted on a red ground, which is gradually becoming more perceptible, will in 
course of time be quite lost as a work of art; the cleaning did not at all alter its con- 
dition in this respect, 3185-3200——The injuries imputed to the Guercino are not visible 
to witness, 3201—Improvements effected in the Annunciation by the late cleaning, 
which has restored the former beautiful tone of the picture, 3202, 3203——Denial of 
Mr, Moore’s assertion that the original surface of the St. Bavon has been touched, and 
some of the figures partly rubbed out, 3204, 3205. 

Circumstance of some of the pictures in the gallery being the property of the trustees 
of the British Museum, whose authority, however, was not consulted about their clean- 
ing, 3206-3210 (Mr. Seguier.) The removal: of the gallery varnish may be ately 
effected by a judicious use of soap and water, 3211-3215. 3228 The ere oO feo 
pictures are very much less dusty now than they were prior to the removal 0 a sie 
three years ago, 3216-3220——(Mr. Uwins and Colonel Thwaites.) No satige rance = 
been made by any of the trustees of the Museum with respect to the over cleaning o 
their pictures, 3221-3227. 


See also Farrer, Henry. Uwins 
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Uwins, Mr, 


1. His Competency as Keeper of the Gallery, considered. 
2. Extent to which Responsible for Cleaning. 
3. Papers laid before the Committee. 


1. His Competency as Keeper of the Gallery, considered : AG on 

Comments, in detail, on the inefficiency of the keeper to superintend the ‘cleaning, 
Moore 2384, 2385. 2387-2397. 2409. 2444, 2445. 2453-2458. 2664. 2575, 2576——. 
Remarks on the evidence of Mr, Uwins, controverting tnat of Mr. Morris Moore, Rep. 
=, xt. : 

2. Extent to which Responsible for Cleaning : 

Practice pursued by the trustees as to consulting Mr. Seguier respecting the cleaning of 
particular pictures; Mr. Uwins’ statement, that he was not consulted by the trustees, 
somewhat surprises witness, Sir C. Eastlake 4446-4454——How far Mr. Uwins, in with- 
holding his judgment and advice, may be considered not to have acted up to his duty, 
Russell 4804, 4805—— Witness considered that Mr, Uwins was virtually consulted at the 
meetings of the trustees, 7b. 4806, 4807 Mr. Uwins’ office implied that he should take 
part in the discussions, ib. 4813 Mr, Uwins was present at the discussion, and had 
full opportunity of objecting, ib. 4833-4837. 

Mr. Uwins’ statement, that with reference to the nine pictures lately cleaned, his 
opinion was not asked by the trustees, comes upon witness with a great deal of surprise ; 
evidence in proof of a contrary state of things, Lord Monteagle 4987-4995 —— Witness 
was present at the meeting of 5th July; Mr. Uwins also; evidence showing that Mr. 
Uwins is responsible for having approved of the cleaning, 2b. 5050-5064——Evidence 
of Mr. Uwins quoted with reference to his opinion not having been asked in regard to the 
nine pictures; surprise of witness at the view taken by Mr. Uwins of his. position, 
Lord Monteagle 5101, 5102. 

The trustees since the appointment of Mr. Uwins, have assumed the entire respon- 
sibility in regard to picture-cleaning, which in Sir C. Eastlake’s time had_ been largely 
shared by the keeper, Rep. v Remarks on the evidence given by Mr. Uwins, to the 
effect that he never spoke to the trustees on the subject of picture-cleaning, nor was ever 
consulted by them, 7b. ix-——Mr. Uwins does not appear to have been consulted respect- 
ing the varnishes used in the gallery, id. xii. 
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3. Papers laid before the Committee : 


Documents laid before the Committee by Mr. Uwins, 26 April 1853 :—Copy of the 
“Regulations for the care of the Pictures,’ mentioned in p. 41 of the Return of 
Minutes of Meetings of Trustees, laid before the House of Commons in Feb. 1853 
(Parl. Paper, No. 104), App. 748——-Copy of the “‘ Existing Regulations” alluded 
to in p. 49 of the same Return, by which the trustees are precluded from recommending 
to the Treasury the purchase of the works of living artists, i,.——Number and desig- 
nation of the pictures in the National Gallery, cleaned by the removal of coats of dis- 
coloured or decayed varnish, since that collection has been deposited in the present 
gallery in Trafalgar-square, ib.—— Number and designation of the officers and servants 
of various ranks employed in the galleries, with the salaries of each, ib..751 Report 
of Mr. Uwins relative to the occasional cleaning effected on 2d April 1853, ib. 752. 


See also Backs of the Pictures. Cleaning. — Keeper of the Gallery, 4. Turner's 
Pictures. 


7%. 


Vacation. The six weeks of annual vacation allotted in 1852 to the execution of the 
cleaning of nine pictures has been stated by many witnesses to be inadequate for the 
safe treatment of so many pictures, Rep. xi Particulars of the pictures dealt with in 
the recent vacation, 2b. 


Opinion that six weeks, the length of the vacation, afforded sufficient time for the 
cleaning of the nine pictures in 1852, Uwins 93-100; Seguier 670-677-—— With a proper 
assistant, six weeks was ample time for the operation, Bolton 952, 953: 

Six weeks was a very insufficient time in which to undertake the cleaning of the 
nine pictures, Farrer 1497. 1504-1514; Nieuwenhuys 1681; Bentley 1814, 1815. 
1854-1859; Moore 2492-2497; Fradelle 2690-2692 ; Munro 4031, 4032. 4034; Sir 
C. Eastlake 4550———How far the vacation afforded sufficient time for cleaning the 
pictures; it is not desirable that the process should be confined to the vacation, Russell 
4924, 4925. | 

The process of cleaning should be continuous throughout the year, in a room devoted 
to the purpose, Dennistoun 3405 The restriction of the cleaning to the vacation only 
is an inconvenient practice ; witness stated that in a printed letter addressed to Sir R. 
Peel, Sir C. Eastlake 4577, 4578. 4654, 4655——The cleaning takes place in the lower 
rooms, and always during the vacation ; the cleaner had full authority to take more or 
jess time, Lord Monteagle 5019-5025. Bi 

uring 
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Vacation—continued. 


During the vacation the keeper, of necessity, acts on his own r oat. 
general instructions; nature of his duties ; matters of importar ae ete from 
Con, - . . 4 ? 
trustees at their periodical meetings, Uwings 1 P ‘ce are laid before the 


‘ 
can always be brought together in the suetiers cord Aantal hea the trustees 
Valencia School of Painters. Classified list of the m 


their principal followers, App. 823, 824. eis be this school, with names of 


Value of Pictures. The value of any pic 


merits, rather than by its authorship, Moore 9999-1 
may be as valuable as the original work, ib. 10001. 


See also Commercial Value of the Pictures, 


Van Eyck. Nature of witness’s objections to the purchase by the t % 
Van - tees of a portrait by 
Van Eyck ; finer pictures by the same master have s; f de pol y 
Mobre 9748-97 55. since been sold for half sa cost, 


Varnish. Various methods in vogue for restoring the br 
of those most commonly in use, Rep. viii——The spec 
this country is mastic varnish ; Mr. Seguier has been in 
of linseed oil therewith, ib. xiit—The subject of th 
have ever been under the consideration of the truste 
mastic varnish was the result of a suoo 


ish gestion incidentally made by a single trustee 
to Mr. Seguier, 1b.—— Mr. Uwins does not appear to have been donbeatel ib. . 
Conflict of opinions as to the effect of this mixture ; ‘ 


Its objecti aliti : 
such objections practically admitted by Mr. Seguier, its aus in the Pte nee 
abandoned, Rep. xii——The question of varnishes was one which it was always deemed 
better to leave to the discretion of the cleaner, ib. xii, xiiiiNo chemical knowledce 
has at any time been brought to bear with the view of ascertaining the exact composition 
and quality of the varnishes employed, ib. xiii. 

Recommendation that no varnish be used in the gallery without the sanction of the 
director, who shall be responsible for its composition and quality, Rep. xiii Practi- 
cability of covering pictures with two coats of varnish, the upper coat being light and 
delicate and easily removable, considered, ib. xiv. Rowen 


The varnishes used on old paintings are mastic varnish and oil or copal varnish ; the 
former is the more easily removed, Seguier 491-502——Successful removal of old var- 
nishes by the application of the same substance as that of which they are composed, 
Lawrence, 3553, 3554 There is great danger in applying varnish to a picture recently 
painted, Stansfield 3680-3682——Wituness, as keeper, did not interfere with Mr. Seguier 
or Mr. Brown in the use of the particular varnishes which they applied; Mr. Seguier 
has high authority for the use of oil; Mr. Brown used nothing but mastic varnish, Sir 
C. Eastlake 4601-4607. 4610-4612. 

Experiments instituted by witness with reference to the value of varnish as a means 
of protecting the surfaces of pictures from atmospheric effects; these experiments did 
not extend to the “ gallery varnish,” Faraday 5442-5445——-Explanation relative to a 
varnish described by Armenini as having been used by Correggio and Parmegiano for the 
preservation of their works ; recommended application of this varnish to the pictures in 
the gallery, Dyce 7525-7570. 7639-7643. 7645, 7646. 

List of pictures varnished with mastic varnish only, App. 747——Pictures which have 


not been varnished since their reception, but presumed to be varnished with mastic 
varnish, 7b. 


ture should be tested entirely by its intrinsic 


0001—-—A perfectly faithful copy 


illiancy of the varnish ; description 
les of varnish generally preferred in 
the habit of mixing a certain portion 
€ varnish used does not appear to 
es, Rep. xii——The change to pure 


See also Amber Varnish. Armenini. Cleaning. Damar Varnish. F. araday, Mr. 
Florence. friction. Gallery Varnish. Isinglass. Mastic Varnish. 
Occasional Cleaning. Oil Varnish. — Resinous Varnish. Solvents. Spirits 
of Wine. Surfaces of Pictures. Turpentine. 


Vasari. See Restorations of Pictures, 2. 
Vatican, The. Confusion arising from the concentration of heterogeneous works of art in 


the Vatican, adverted to, as implying a similar confusion in the case of the proposed 
national collection of fine arts in this country, Hurlstone 7208-7213. 


Velare. See Glazing, 2. 
VELASQUEZ: 


I. The Adoration of the Shepherds. 
Il. The Boar Hunt: 


Its Value as a Work of Art considered. 

Circumstances attending its Purchase from Mr, Farrer. 

Existence of Restorations in the Picture. ag 
Contradictory Opinions relative to the Effect of its Cleaning in 1846. 


. Its recent Washing sis to. I. The 
0.59- 6 
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Report, 1852-53—continued. 


VELASQUEZ—continued. 
I. The Adoration of the Shepherds : 
Objection to the purchase by the trustees of this work, as being of a very inferior 
description, Wellesley 9545, 9546. 9559-9553- 


IL. The Boar Hunt: 
1. Its Value as a Work of Art considered : 


Pictures such as the Velasquez, recently bought, improve the public taste ; suggestion 
as to lectures on art, Lord Overstone 5396-5398. 5401 The Velasquez would attract 
the attention of a connoisseur, without reference to the celebrity of its painter ; reasons for 
which it was purchased, 7b. 5403, 5404 Remarks in justification of the purchase, as a 
very valuable addition to the gallery, C. B. Wall 9940. 


The Boar Hunt is one of the most unfortunate specimens of the master that could have 
been selected by the trustees for purchase, Coningham 6965-6967 Comments on the 
price given for the picture, and on the claims of this master to hold the high rank which 
he has for the present attained to, Moore 9834-9865. 


2. Circumstances attending its Purchase from Mr. Farrer : 


Evidence as to the purchase by the trustees of the Velasquez from Mr. Farrer, who 
induced them to believe it was about to be sent to the King of Holland, whereas it 
had just been rejected and returned by him, Moore 9845. 9861-9865. 9940—— Willing- 
ness of witness to take the Velasquez from the trustees at the same price which he paid 
Lord Cowley for it, viz., 2,000, Farrer 9867 Denial of Mr. Moore’s assertion, that 
witness was guilty of much impropriety in the sale of the picture to the gallery, 2b. 9867 
——Grounds for the assertion, that Mr, Farrer acted in a very improper manner in the 
sale of the Boar Hunt to the trustees; testimony of Mr. C. B. Wall, Mr. Coningham, and 
Mr. Chambers Hall appealed to in confirmation of this assertion, Moore 9868-9911 
Explanation of the circumstances connecied with the purchase of the Velasquez from 
witness ; part taken by the late Sir R. Peel in the matter, through the instrumentality 
of Mr. C. B. Wall; the transaction was conducted without any recourse to deceit or 
imposition, Farrer 9912-9936 Instrumentality of witness, as directed by the late 
Sir Robert Peel, in purchasing the Velasquez for the gallery ; how far his account of the 
transaction is SON IMOR 2 certain contradictory statements on the subject by Messrs. 


Moore and Farrer, CU. B. Wall, M.P., 9937-9940. 


3. Existence of Restorations in-the Picture : 


The Boar Hunt was very much injured long before it came into the National Gallery ; 
damage done to it in the process of re-lining; restorations effected by Mr. Lance, Sir 
C. Eastlake 4477 et seqg——Details respecting the restorations effected by witness to 
the Velasquez alluded to by Sir C. Eastlake (Q. 2447), as having been seriously injured 
whiist in the hands of a picture-cleaner named Thane, Lance 5120-5229. 5253-5264 
—_—Letier from witness to the Chairman of the Committee, adverted to, as stating that 
certain restorations in the Velasquez were not executed by witness; he cannot, however, 
be positive that these touches have been introduced since the picture was in his hands, 
ib. 7863 '7867——Witness cleaned the picture of the Boar Hunt about 35 years ago, 
when it was in the possession of Sir Henry Wellesley; i was then in an exceedingly 
fine and pure condition, and had never been restored or re-touched, Day 7870-7881—— 
He has lately seen the picture, and considers it in a very harmonious state, but has 
deiected the appearance of modern colouring, 7b. 7882-7885. 


4. Contradictory Opinions relative to the Effect of its Cleaning in 1846: 
Justification of the cleaning by witness of the Boar Hunt, in 1846, Seguier 948-954 
The picture has been improved by the operation, Eastlake 4741, 4742——The 
application of oil varnish has injured the picture, but witness cannot say that the cleaning 
was not beneficial, Bolton 1057. 

The tone of the Boar Hunt has been injuriously affected by the cleaning, Farrer 1420- 
1445; Bromley 4368-4370—— The great charm of the master, his aerial perspective, has 
been removed, and the picture has been generally injured by the cleaning, Ford 3878- 


3880 Since the cleaning it seems to want air and distance, Munro 4041——It has 
been over-rubbed in many places, and the glazings have been removed, Cheney 4336- 
4343- 


5. Its recent Washing adverted to: 

The Boar Hunt was washed with a sponge in a delicate manner ; a tear on the picture 
existed before the washing, Uwins 400-404-———Witness did not observe the tear on this 
picture prior to its recent cleaning with water ; a soft cloth as well as a sponge was used, 
and the water was taken from a bucket, Thwaites 405-412——Profuse manner in which 
water was applied to this picture when being washed by an assistant of Mr. Seguier, on 
2 April 1853; injury likely to arise therefrom, Moore 2362-2370. 2535-2549. 


See also Thane, Mr. Wilson, Andrew. 
Velatura. See Glazing, 2. 


Venetian 
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52~-53—continued. 


Venetian School of Painting. 1: is by no means certain th 


glazings or transparent colours in finishing off their Pictures ; there is, however ne: 
very peculiar in Venetian art, Uwins 1 14-124. 203-205 Further ER t ee 
that though glazing was toa certain extent practised by them, it w Pile Sect 
actual finishing of their pictures, id. 2779-2793. 2890-2899 ? as Mot used in the 
There can be no doubt but the Venetian masters used glazing, Sequier 467. 479-488 ; 
Bolton 977. 980 ; Moore 2435-2443. 2511-2514. 10010 ; Hart 3314-3918 ——- Defintior 
of the process of glazing used by them, Seguier 479-481 ; Nieuwenhuys 1687, 1688; 
Hart 3239 ef seq. ; Sir LE. Landseer 4208~4212-— Descriptions of the glazing aire given 
in the works of Marco Boschini and other , and the process ¥ dewebaity well 


understood, Hart 3275-3283. 3314~3318. 


The works ot the Venetian school are especial ini : 

, ; pecially susceptible of nine’ 
account of the peculiar glazing used by them, oa 466, las pit thy ce 
Bolton 977-980; Brown 1116-1123 ; Farrer 1269-1277. 1536-1542; Bentley 1756- 
1760; Moore 2022-203 1—— Experiments tried by witness conjointly with Sir C. East- 
lake some time since on pictures of this school, Faraday 5520-5523. 

Classified list of the masters of this school, from its commencement to Giovanni Bellini 
with naines of their principal followers, App. 797 ——From Giovanni Bellini to tlie 
followers of Bassano, 26. 798, 799 —~From the followers of Bassano to the close of the 
18th century, 7b. 799. 


See also Glazings. Veronese, Paul. 


at the Venetian masters used 


old writers 


Ventilation. Sufficiency of the ventilation in the National Gallery, 
The efflavia within the gallery attributed to defective ventilatic 
Inefficiency of the ventilation of the gallery, and injuries arising ther 

S gee) 5 
8205; Plass 9281-9283——There would be no objection, on the 
to the extended building proposed by witness on the site of the present gallery, Fergusson 
8436. 8439, 8440. 8520 Inconvenience in the gallery from the rain occasionaliy drop- 
ping through the roof, and from the defective ventilation, Davies 9323. 


Venus and Adonis, The. See Titian. 


Vernon Collection. See Graves, Harry, & Co. 


Hurlstone 7113—— 
n, Foggo 7388—— 
efrom, Russell 8209- 
score of ventilation, 


VERONESE, PAuL: 


I. Charatteristics of this Master. 
Il. The Consecration of St. Nicholas : 


1. Statements as to its Originality. 

2. Its Cleaning recommended by Mr. Uwins. 
3. Injuries attributed to the Operation. 

4. Evidence in approval of the Cleaning. 


I. Characteristics of this Master: 


Authority of Boschimi quoted, as showing the use of water-colours by this master ; 
consequent danger in cleaning his work, Dyce 3830-3832 Further quotations from 
Boschini, «s showing that Paul Veronese did not use glazing in his draperies; definition 
of the same authority of the peculiar process used by this master in finishing off his 
works, 2b. 3826-3846. 4237-4244. 


Quotations from Armenini, who wrote in 1586, cited as showing the errors of Mr. 


Dyce in stating that Paul Veronese and other great masters did not actually use glazings. 


in their pictures, Moore 10010. 
Il. The Consecration of St. Nicholas : 


1. Statements as to its Originality : 


Inference from the writings of Boschini, that the Consecration of St. Nicholas is not 
an original work by Veronese, but probably designed by him, and painted by one of his 
pupils, Dyce 4245-4255 Probable reasons which influenced Mr. Dyce in giving the 
opinion he has done in regard to this picture not being original; reference to Boschini 
as being quoted by him too literally, Ser C. Eastlake 4594-4600. 


2. Its Cleaning recommended by Mr. Uwins: 


The Consecration of St. Nicholas is the only picture cleaned upon the recommendation 
of Mr. Uwins, Rep. ix The Paul Veronese is the only picture in he gallery ever 
recommended by witness for cleaning, Uwins 32. 46, 47. 309-311. 2864-2869 —It had 
previous to the cleaning been coated with oil over the varnish, which accounted Sig 
being so dirty, Seguier 2949 Filthy state of the picture before it was cleaned, Uwins 
3161-3166—— It was the only one of the nine pictures that witness would have submitted 
to the process, Hart 3323-3326——The Paul Veronese, and probably some others, 
required the operation, Bromley 4357, 4358. ery 
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VERONESE, PAuL—continued. 
II. The Consecration of St. Nicholas—continued. 
3. Injuries attributed to the Operation : 


The picture of the Consecration of St. Nicholas has lost much of its mellowness ; the 
glazing was probably removed on some former occasion, and not by the recent cleaning, 
Balion 1037-1039 The glazings of the work and its former briliianey have been removed 
by the cleaning, Wiewwenhuys 1637-1639 The cleaning bas been somewhat uneven, 
but none of the original glazing has been removed by the process; excellent condition of 
this picture when in the possession of M. de la Hante, Bentley 1818-1822 It has been 
damaged by the removal of part of the glazing, and by a general depreciation of tone in 
consequence, Moore 2202, 2203—-—Opinions of Dr. Waagen and Mr. John Landseer as 
to the former fine condition of the picture, tb. 2452-2454——The glazing or original sur- 
face of the picture has been partly removed by cleaning, and its harmonious effect is quite 
lost, Coningham 3059-3061——Some slight injury has been done by the removal of some 
of the tints and glazings, Hart 3257-3259. . 

The injuries inflicted by the cleaning, consist chiefly in the removal of nearly all the 

- little dark shadows throughout the pictures; this has been effected by the disturbance of 
the surface glazings; former engraving of the picture produced in illustration of these 
injuries, Lawrence 3524-3537- 3577-3583——A discoloration in the sky may have been 
the effect of a former cleaning, Dyce 3780 Doubts as to the removal of the glazings 
from the draperies in the Paul Veronese, ib. 3826 Injuries to the sky and cloud, by 
which their perspective has been affected ; uneven character of the cleaning gene- 
rally ; how far time may restore the former appearance of the picture, Sir E. Landseer 
4135+ 4227-4235 The uneven character of the cleaning in 1852, is very observable 
in the case of the Paul Veronese; recommendation that those parts which have been 
over-cleaned should be touched slightly in water-colours to reduce their force, Dyce 
4256, 4257 Opinion that the defect in the sky is not the result of a Pentimento, zd, 
4256——The Consecration of St. Nicholas has been much less injured than is repre- 
sented, but the acolyte, in white, to the left of the picture, and the angel, have somewhat 


suffered, Cheney 4303, 4304. 4346, 4347- 


4. Evidence in approval of the Cleaning : 

Approval of the cleaning by Mr. Seguier of the Consecration of St. Nicholas, Uwins, 
32 et seg. 203-205. 309-319. 330-332-3 Sir C. Eastlake 4594 Detail of the condition 
of the work when cleaned and re-varnished by witness; circumstance of his having 
mixed a little oil with the mastic varnish on account of the repairs requiring to be 
touched, Seguier 553-573 : 


Che work has been cleaned very successtully, Farrer 
1322-1324. 1393-1402——Denial of Mr. Moore’s assertion, that the glazing has been 
partly removed from the surface of the picture, Uwins 2777, 2778. 2798 Evidence 
to the effect that the Paul Veronese is now in an exceedingly fine state; instead of the 
shadows having been removed, and the picture generally injured, as asserted by Mr. 
Moore, it has been restored by cleaning to its pristine beauty, ib. 3161-3173—— 
Splendid condition of the work when in the possession of M. De la Hante, some 30 or 40 
years ago; it is now in an equally perfect state at present, 7b. 3168-3173. 

Witness copied the Consecration of St. Nicholas about 25 years ago, when its 
appearance was very similar to what it is now, Hart 3232-3235 It was the only one 
of the nine pictures cleaned in 1852 that required the process, and was benefited by it, 
Dennistoun 3360-3362. 3380-——Belief that it has not been injured by the operation, 
Bromley 4362-4364——Letters from Mr. Leslie to witness respecting the Paul Veronese, 
read, in which he approves of the cleaning of that work, Russell 4837 (p. 308, 309). 


Veronese School of Painting. Classified list of the masters of this school, with names of 
their principal followers, App. 800. 


Vinci, Leonardo da. This master was not accustomed to put any opaque colours over the 
glazing of lis pictures, Moore 260g. 


Vision of a Knight, The. See Raphael, 2. 
Vision of St. Jerome, The. See Parmegiano. 


Visitors to the British Museum. The attendance of the public in the Museum is never so 
numerous as to cause inconvenience, Hawkins 7743——No inconvenience now arises 
from an over-crowding of the building ; the visitors attend with a more bond fide object 
than those who go to the National Gallery, Oldfield 8345-8356. 


Visitors to the National Gallery. Wiiness has never seen the gallery too numerously 
attended, Dennistoun 5880, 5881 There is seldom or ever any inconvenience in the 


gallery from too numerous an attendance of the public, Foggo 7357. 7387 -—Sugyestion 
that a return be procured of the number of persons visiting the gallery on certain days, 
distinguishing those from the country from the town visitors, Dyce 7626, 7627. 

Means 
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Visitors to the National Gallery—continued. 


Means by which too numerous an attend a's 
anc 
prevented, Dyce 7504-7509. 7624-7626 Pepe eee pled gallery might be 
, = Sh c g 1e 9 : 
of an efficient staff of attendants or policemen, are quite ample for pg aia » bY rei 
venting too ae tr aie attendance of the public, or for the oreiecition rf ue cad 
ish Fer Ye tek gic 1127~7129-—— Admission by ticket would prevent 
the crowding of the gallery, but it is very desirable that the public should attend as 
numerously as possible ; and witness bas never experienced any inconvenience fr 
great an assemblage of persons, 2b. 7073. 7093-7100 7113. 7122-7191 ce from too 
$ps * 2 ea : 

Great number of Pentre St the Great Exhibition, Kew Gardens, Hampton Court 
Windsor Castle, &c., &c., as implying that a numerous attendance may be expected 
the National Gallery if removed to Kensington, Bowring 8627. 8630 8698-8643 S674- 
8679——Impression that there will be a numerous attendance, at the projected ale ce 
ments at Kensington, of persons desirous of receiving instruction in art, Bowring 8659-8664 
8713——If the several departments of art were concentrated on one site, considerable 


inconvenience might arise from crow ; : yon ; 
M 8 owds occasionally collecting in one particular depart- 
ment, Moore 10035-10039. : 


Statement of the number of visitors adinitted to visit the British Museum the National 
Gallery (distinguishing the Vernon Gallery), the Zoological Gardens Kew Cardéne and 
Hampton Court Palace, in the Years 1850, 1851, and 1852. A p. 829 —— Statement 
of the number of visitors to the Duke of Northumberland’s Collections at N orthamberland 
House and Sion House, and also to the Bridgewater Gallery and Windsor Castle + the 
six summer months of 1851, when the Great Exhibition was open, 2. 

See also Admission of the Public. Louvre, The. 


M i 
Removal of the Gallery. anagement of the. Gallery, 2. 


W. 


Waagen, Dr. Undue propensity for picture-cleaning attributed to Dr. Waagen, of the 
Berlin Gallery, Moore 2451. 2525-2527——Faulty administration of the affairs of the 
Berlin Gallery referred to, where Dr, Waagen is chiefly responsible, and has committed 
several blunders in the purchase of pictures, &c., Coningham 6889-6894. 6973-6977—-— 
Reference to the opinion of Dr. Waagen in 1835, as being unfavourable to an extensive 
system of copying by students or artists, Dyce 7668——Activity of Dr. Waagen in 
acquiring valuable works for the Berlin institution, Ford 8005-8009. 


See also Berlin Gallery. 


Wall, Charles Baring, M. P., (Member of the Committee). (Analysis of his Evidence.) — 
Instrumentality of witness, as directed by the late Sir Robert Peel, in purchasing the 
Velasquez for the gallery ; how far his account of the transaction is confirmatory of cer- 
tain contradictory statements on the subject by Messrs. Moore and Farrer, 9937-9940 

Remarks in justification of the purchase, 9940. 


Wash Leather. See Occasional Cleaning. 


Washing (British Museum). Occasional washing of the prints and engravings adverted to ; 
hot water only is used, and no damage has been inflicted thereby, Carpenter 9130-9137. 
9169. 


Washing (National Gallery). ‘There is no regulation of the trustees with respect to the 
cleaning of pictures by washing; it has been done as if such instructions had been given, 
Sir C. Eastlahe 4412, 4413——It has been contended that properly wiping with a silk 
handkerchief implies a previous washing, 2d. 


See also Occasional Cleaning. Parmegiano. _Piombo, Sebastiano del,1. -Regula- 
tions, &c. (National Gallery). Soap and Water. Sponge Cleaning. Urine. 
Velasquez, Il. 5. 


Water. Variety of opinions with regard to the application of water to the surface of a 
picture, Rep. viii The application should be limited to a mere molstening of the 
surface as distinguished from washing, 2b. 

Great care is necessary in using water in the occasional washing of pictures, Uwins 
380; Moore 2535-2549——How far there may be objections to the use of water or of 
soap and water in occasional cleaning, Seguier 649-653. 778, 779: 3005-3015. 3022- 
3026; Bolton 1010-1018; Brown 1197-1202; Bentley 1847-1853. 

See also Occasional Cleaning. Rembrandt. Soap and Water. ‘Sponge Cleaning. 

Velasquez, II. 5. 


Watering the Floors. See Floors of the Gallery. 
Wellesley, Rev, Henry, D.D. (Analysis of his Evidence.)—Has been familiar with the 


pictures in the National Gallery since they were in Mr. Angerstein’s collection, 9437— 
Opinion that they have gradually deteriorated since that time, 9438 Such deterioration 


0.59. 613 is 
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Wellesley, Rev. Henry, D.D. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 


is due to the London atmosphere, the smoke, and the cleanings to which they have been 
subjected, 9439-9442-——The general effect only, and not the actual surface of the 
pictures, aus been injured by the cleaning process; possibility of some of the glazings 
having been removed, 9443-9464——A pproval of the projected removal of the gallery to 
Kensington, 9465-9470——Objections to the use of mastic varnish, as tending to produce 
a chill on the pictures, 9471-9483. 


Further reference to the cleaning in the gallery, as being chiefly injudicious, from its 
having removed that peculiar mellowness of tone which was induced by time, and which 
it will require many years to restore, 9484-9487—-—Necessity for the occasional restora- 
tion of pictures, 9488-9492 ——Frequent restorations existing in the pictures in the 
National Gallery, and in this country generally, 9493-9496—— Extent to which restora- 
tions have been practised by the French at different periods since the close of the last 
century, 9497-9509. 

Suggestions with respect to the future management of the gallery; defects of the pre- 
sent system, 9510 et seq.——Objections to the Board of Trustees as being an unpaid and 
irresponsible body ; mistaken purchases effected by them, 9510, 9511. 9541 et seq.—— 
Revommended substitution, in lieu thereof, of a director, in whom the chief management 
and responsibility and very full powers should be vested, and who should have control 
over the heads of the several departments, 9512-9540. 9566. 9578. 9617-9621——The 
director should have as nearly as possible the same powers and duties as directors-general 
in foreign galleries, 9524-0540. 9578. 9617. 9621. 

Consideration of the manner in which purchases have been made under the present 
system; charges of omission and commission brought against the trustees ; anticipated 
improvement under the proposed system of one director, 9541-9614. 9618-9639. 9659- 
9661 How far any control shouid be exercised by Parliament over the director in the 
class of purchases made by him ; his instructions should be general, and he should act on 
his own judgment as much as possible, 9618-9620. g630-9639—-—-Probability of persons 
being easily found who are competent to undertake the proposed directorship; the 
appomtment should not be restricted to artists, or any particular class, 9640-9642. 


Approval of the principle of combining the fine arts departments of the British 
Museum with the national pictures ; objection to the combination on the score of the 
expense and practical difficulty attending it, 9643-9652 Judicious manner in which 
‘purchases have been made for the department of prints and drawings in the Museum ; this 
is attributable to the discretion exercised by Mr. Carpenter, as director, rather than to the 
management of the trustees, 9653-9658. 9662-9666. 


Westmacott, Sir Richard. (Analysis of his Evidewce.)—Has been employed for nearly 40 
years in the arrangement of the marbles at the British Museum, 8988, 8989-——Effect 
of the smoke of London in discolouring the Elgin Marbles, 8990. 8992,8993—-—Oceasion:! 
washing with water does not restore their origiaal whiteness, 8990-8992 Objection to 
their being covered with glass, 8994~8999——Desirability of the art collections in the 
Museum being combined in one building with the pictures in the National Gallery, gooo- 
goog. 9017-9022 ~-——Students in painting as well as in sculpture are first taught by means 
of plaster casts, g000-g004———The bronzes in the Museum should not be separated 
from the sculptures, 9006, 9007. 

Insufficiency of the present space at the Museum, even supposing the central quad- 
rangle to be covered over and devoted to antiquities, g010-g016. go29, 9030—— Doubts 
as to the propriety of the medals being removed trom the Museum and combined with 
the scuiptures in the pepones collections of art, go18-go21 —— Expediency of removing 
the National Gallery to Kensington for the sake of available space; injuries at present 
inflicted on the pictures by the London smoke, 9023-9025. go28, go29. 9072, 9073. 
go076——Advantage of a like removal of the sculptures for similar reasons, 9024. 9028, 
9029. 9074-907 Opinion that a removal of the sculptures and paintings to Ken- 
sington would be no inconvenience to the students, 9026, gv27. go6g-go72. 


Excellent effects of the Museum in educating the people in works of art, 9030, 9031 
——Future career of the students at the Museum adverted to, 9032-9036 Advan- 
tages of students in painting being first instructed from plaster casts rather than from 
the statues themselves, 9037-9046 How far the accommodation in the Museum may 
be defective for those siudents who require to remain there during the day, 9047-9049 
——The juxtaposition of the Nineveh sculptures to the Elgin Marbles is not likely at 
any time to weaken or prejudice the public taste for the latter, which are the most 
admirable things ia the world, go50-9059. 


Desirability of students in a school of design studying from the antique in sculpture 
by means of casts, 9060, g90661——Opinion that the prints in the Museum should be com- 
bined with the sculptures and paintings, go62-9064 Advantage of there being a 
library attached to the projected combined deparimenis, g065-go068——Objection 10 a 
removal of the Elgin Maibles to Hampton Court, as being too iar from London ; they may 
be removed to Kensington with gieat advantage, 9074-9076. 
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Whitehall Chapel, Pictures. See Rubens, VIII. 


White Lead. Tendency of this pigment to 
therefore, that to a picture painted on a dark 
Sir C. Eastlake 4559. 


srow transp: i ime ; : 
g rag age with time; consequence 
ground, time does harm rather than good, 


William IV., King. [Expressions made use of b 


i xpr ( y his late Majesty in placing th 
the portion of the build ; ; Jesty in placing the keys of 
Shee, Sir C. Eastlake bn A i nam to the Royal Academy in the hands of Sir M. 


Wilson, Mr. Andrew. Mode adopted by Mr. Wilson for keen; IS pi 
; ] ‘ eping h tur 
adverted to, Rep. xiv Practice adopted by Mr. Wilson, of abltiar Bs Ae See» 


facilitate the removal of the old, or if a picture were not varnished enough, of putting 
some on for protection ; he always toned after cleaning, and took great care to a lal 
the necessity of re-cleaning, Sir T. Sebright 3449-3457. 3479-3491——The Pp ger 
War of Rubens was restored under his direction in 1802, Sir C. Eastlake 4484 idl 


Windsor Castle. Statement of the number of visitors to the Duke of Northumberland’s 
collections at Northumberland House and Sion House; and also to the Bridgewater 


Gallery and Windsor Castle, in the six summer months of 1851, when the Great Ex- 
hibition was open, App. 829. y 


Witnesses Examined before the Committee. Remarks on Mr. Morris Moore’s statement 
that the evidence given by almost every witness is worthless, Rep. x. j 


Worthiess character of the evidence hitherto given by the witnesses, excepting Mr 
Nieuwenhuys, Moore 2390. 2396 Past career and studies of witness in the cause of 
art adverted to as being somewhat explanatory of the present confident assertion of his 
opinions, 1b. 9964-9967 The evidence of mere students, who may be favourable to 
the removal of the gallery, is not entitled to especial consideration, ib. 10021-10025. 


Woman taken in Adultery, The. See Rembrandt. 
Wood. See Canvas. Panel Pictures. 


Woodburn Collection. Negotiation entertained with the late Mr. Samuel Woodburn for 
the purchase of his collection ; it was broken off on account of the inadequacy of the 
funds; it was a great loss, Lord Aberdeen 5343, 5344* Mr. Woodburn’s collection is 
still unsold, Christie 5738 Refusal by the trustees of Mr. Woodburn’s offer of a 
collection of drawings, Sir C. Eastlake 5993-6000——Recent purchase of a Giorgione 
formerly in his possession; amount of the purchase-money; former history of the 
picture, &c., tb. 7028-7037. 


Woodburn, Mr.W. Mr. William Woodburn is one of the best connoisseurs in the country, 
Sir C. Eastlake 6223-6225. , 


See also Manfrini Collection. Soult Collection. 


Working Classes. Inconvenience to the lower orders in attending the gallery if removed to 
Kensington, Coningham 7013-7017; Hurlstone 7136-7153——The removal of the 
gallery to Kensington would be exceedingly injurious and imprudent, more especially 
as regards the working classes, Foggo 7390-7392 Positive dislike expressed by the 
working classes in different parts of the metropolis to the removal of the gallery, ib. 
7391, 7392- 

Opinion that the Kensington Gore site will be very accessible to the humbler classes, 
and that their attendance will not be affected by the removal of the National Gallery, &c., 
thither, Bowring 8626 et seqg.——It would be more convenient and advantageous to the 
working classes if the gallery were at Kensington instead of on the present site, 7’. Cubitt 
8793-8802. 


Z. 


Zurbaran. Condemnation of the purchase of the Monk (by Zurbaran) as being a picture 
produced on utterly false principles, and altogether worthless to the student, &c., as a 
work of art, Moore 9806. 9816-9833. 
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